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PREFACE, 


Thb  work  now  offered  to  the  public  was  prepared  primarUy  and 
directly  as  a  text-book  for  colleges  and  higher  Bchook.  It  was  also 
designed  secondarilj,  thongh  not  less  really,  as  a  manual  for  more 
advanced  students  of  psychology  and  speculative  philosophy.  It  was 
hoped,  also,  that  it  might  find  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  some  of  the 
many  readers  and  thinkers  who  wish  to  form  dear  and  weli-g:\)unded 
opinions  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and 
to  read  with  intelligence  and  satisfaction  the  history  of  philosophy. 

The  designs  of  the  author  in  preparing  the  volume  Liay  serve  in 
part  to  explain  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  which 
it  consists^  and  to  give  greater  force  to  a  few  suggestions  in  respect 
to  its  use  as  a  text-book. 

1.  The  more  important  definitions,  propositions,  and  arguments 
are  printed  in  the  largest  type,  in  distinct  paragraphs,  and  the 
paragraphs  are  grouped,  according  to  the  principal  topics,  in  sepa- 
rately nimibered  sections.  The  matter  in  this  type  is  somewhat 
technically  phrased  and  formally  propounded,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  learned  more  readily  for  the  examinations  of  the  class-room. 
At  the  same  time  the  aspect  of  too  great  technical  formality  has 
been  studiously  avoided  by  a  free  expansion,  in  somewhat  varied 
phraseology,  of  the  leading  doctrines  and  definitions  of  the  work 
While  the  author  has  desired  to  avail  himself  fully  of  all  the  advan* 
tages  which  accrue  from  formal  definitions  and  technical  terms,  he 
lias  not  hesitated  to  repeat  and  illustrate  his  opinions  in  language 
somewhat  popular  in  its  character,  and  with  a  less  rigid  adherence 
to  scholaatic  or  precise  tenrinology. 
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9.  The  matter  which  is  properly  explanatory  and  illustrative  of 
the  leading  propositions  is  printed  in  smaller  type.  This  occupies 
a  large  portion  of  the  volume,  and  will  be  the  most  interesting  to 
the  student  and  the  general  reader.  In  this  part  of  the  work  the 
author  has  used  copious  illustrations  wherever  they  were  needed 
to  render  clear  what  might  otherwise  have  been  obscure,  concrete 
what  might  have  been  abstract,  practical  what  was  in  danger  of 
being  scholastic,  and  familiar  that  which  required  to  be  repeated. 
Philosophical  treatises  and  text-books  fail  very  often  of  being  perused 
with  interest  and  profit  for  lack  of  concrete  illustrations  and  varied 
and  familiar  applications ;  and  against  these  defects  the  author  has 
sought  to  guard  this  treatise.  He  has  no  fear  that  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  abstruse  and  scientific.  In  preparing  this  part  of 
the  work  he  has  sought  to  meet  the  wants  of  both  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced students,  and  trusts  that  he  has  not  entirely  failed  of  success. 

3.  The  historical,  critical,  and  controversial  matter  is  printed  in  / 
the  smallest  type,  in  which  will  be  found  most  of  that  which  is 
especially  abstruse  and  metaphysical.  This  part  of  the  volume  is 
designed  for  a  smaller  and  more  select  class  of  students  and  readers. 
The  insertion  of  matter  of  this  kind  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  work  for  the  library,  and  was  almost  equally  required 
f3r  its  authority  as  a  text-book  with  the  higher  classes  of  students. 
There  is  at  present  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  history  and  criticism 
3f  speculative  opinions,  and  so  gi'eat  activity  in  the  scrutiny  of  those 
principles  which  are  fundamental  to  physical,  ethical,  and  theological 
science,  that  the  author  felt  compelled  to  introduce  this  critical  and 
historicail  matter  in  order  to  indicate  the  higher  relations  of  elementary 
truths,  aSs  Well  as  to  guide  the  student  in  his  reading  of  more  extended 
works  in  the  history  and  criticism  of  philosophical  systems.  He  is 
aware  that  his  own  sketches  and  criticisms  are  somewhat  condensed 
and  abstract,  but  is  sanguine  in  the  opinion  that  some  of  them  wiP:. 
not  be  without  value  as  an  aid  in  the  use  of  more  elaborate  and 
minute  histories  of  philosophy. 

It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  prepare  a  manual 
embodying  the  principles  of  psychological  science,  with  little  or 
DO  illustration  or  criticism ;  but  a  compendious  manual  of  this  kind 
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rnoBt  either  be  so  abstractly  dry  as  to  be  unintelligible ;  or  so  super- 
ficial as  not  to  command  the  respect  of  the  learner  and  reader ;  or 
BO  imaginative  as  to  fail  to  inspire  confidence.  The  applications 
of  metaphysical  philosophy  mnst  be  familiarized  to  the  mind  bj 
ample  iUnstrations  and  frequent  repetition,  in  order  that  the  meaning 
and  importance  of  the  principles  themselves  may  be  understood  and 
appreciated. 

The  following  suggestions  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  volume  as  a 
text-book  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The  matter  in  the  largest  type 
ought,  in  general,  to  regulate  the  length  of  the  lessons.  The  examin- 
ations upon  this  should  invariably  be  minute  and  severe.  The 
explanatory  and  illustrative  matter  may  be  enforced  more  or  less 
rigidly,  or  not  at  all,  according  to  the  interest  and  capacity  of  the 
student,  and  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  instructor.  The  less  capable 
and  less  ambitious  student  may  perhaps  be  held  to  the  leading  propo- 
sitions, and  to  a  very  general  acquaintance  with  the  explanatory  and 
illustratiye  matter.  The  more  gifted  and  aspiring  may  be  encouraged 
to  master  as  much  of  this,  and  as  thoroughly,  as  he  is  disposed,  and 
may  be  ranked  and  rewarded  accordingly.  Such  of  the  discussions 
as  might  be  more  intelligibly  and  profitably  studied  on  a  second 
perusal,  may  be  reserved  for  the  review.  The  historical  and  critical 
notes  may  be  used  as  topics  and  guides  for  more  minute  researches 
and  moi:e  exact  criticisms,  in  written  essays,  by  students  and  readers 
still  more  advanced.  The  Tolunie  is  capable  of  being  used  in  the 
various  methods  which  have  been  indicated,  and  allows  liberal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  skin  and  invention  of  the  teacher.  The  marginal  or 
ride-notes  are  designed  for  the  convenience  of  both  pupils  and  teachers, 
and  are  reprinted  in  the  synoptical  table  of  contents. 

The  philosophy  taught  in  this  volume  is  pronounced  and  posi- 
tive in  the  spiritual  and  theistic  direction,  as  contrasted  with  the 
mat^  iaHstic  and  anti-theistic  tendency  which  is  so  earnestly  de- 
fended by  its  advocates  as  alone  worthy  to  be  called  scientific. 
The  author,  though  earnest  in  his  own  opinions,  has  aimed  to  adhere 
most  rigidly  to  the  methods  of  true  science,  and  to  employ  no  argu- 
ments which  he  did  not  believe  would  endure  the  severest  scrutiny 
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Wlule  his  criticiBins  of  opposing  systems  may  seem  to  be  polemical,  he 
trusts  they  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  unjust  or  unscientific. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  the  author  brings  to  the  tribuna] 
of  public  criticism  the  results  of  his  solitary  and  almost  unaided 
studies.  Studies  of  this  kind  must,  from  their  very  nature,  be  prose* 
cuted  in  a  lonely  way,  and  with  the  disadvantage  of  being  often 
subjected  to  a  superficial  or  partisan  criticism.  The  publication 
of  their  results  almost  necessarily  inyolves  a  critical,  and  often  a 
controyersial  judgment  of  the  opirions  of  others.  As  a  writer  upon 
such  subjects  cannot,  if  he  would,  avoid  criticising  others,  so  he  onght 
not  himself  to  expect  or  desire  to  be  exempt  from  the  severest 
ordeal  of  criticism,  provided  his  own  opinions  are  fairly  and  fully 
stated,  and  the  counter  opinions  are  thoroughly  reasoned.  The 
author  has  been  tempted  to  delay  the  publication  of  his  own  opinions 
by  the  desire  to  mature  them  into  a  more  complete  philosophical 
system ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  do  this  for  an  indefinite 
period,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  manual 
for  higher  instruction  has  been  very  extensively  acknowledged,  and 
when  there  is  inculcated,  in  forms  that  are  varied  and  imposing,  a 
psychology  that  seems  to  him  at  once  to  be  pretentious  and  superficial, 
and  to  involve  a  philosophy  that  is  either  defective  or  erroneous. 

The  author  expects,  if  he  continues  to  labor  in  the  field  of  his 
chosen  studies,  to  be  able  himself  to  detect  some  of  the  inadvertencies 
and  errors  into  which  he  may  have  fallen.  Should  he  be  aided  in 
doing  this  by  the  labors  of  friendly  or  unfriendly  critics,  he  hopes  to 
remember  the  words  of  the  acute  and  excellent  Berkeley :  "  Truth  is 
the  cry  of  all,  but  the  game  of  a  few.  Certainly,  when  it  is  the  chief 
passion,  it  doth  not  give  way  to  vulgar  cares  and  views ;  nor  is  it  con- 
tented with  a  little  ardor  in  the  early  time  of  life ;  active,  perhaps,  to 
pursue,  but  not  so  fit  to  weigh  and  consider.  He  that  would  make  a 
real  progress  in  knowledge  must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  youth; 
the  later  growth  as  well  as  first-fruitf ,  at  the  altar  of  Truth.  *  Chy^i^- 
pis  est  erra/re^  nvJUu€  nisi  insipienUs  in  errorepersev&rare.^ " 

NOAH   POETER 
Talk  Oolubov,  October^  1808. 
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attractive  power  in  ideas  as  such — ^Herbert's  theory  of  the  attraction  of  ideas,  f  246.  Nor  into 
the  force  of  relations  as  such— These  relations  variously  classed — Relations  of  place— Relations  of 
time — ^Both  in  conjunction — Relations  of  similarity  and  contrast — ^Relations  of  cause  and  effect^ 
Of  means  and  end,  etc. — Are  not  other  relations  supposable  ?— Cannot  these  relations  be  reduced 
to  a  single  law  ?  S  247.  The  law  of  redintegration — Will  this  explain  all  these  particular  cases  f 
—The  relations  of  time,  space,  and  causation — ^The  relation  of  similarity  occasions  difficulty^- 
How  the  difiSculty  is  resolved.  §248.  The  parts  and  wholes  are  not  the  same,  bat  similar.  $249. 
The  explanation  is  not  in  the  objects,  but  in  the  mind^s  activity — The  real  explanation ;  how 
enounced — ^This  principle  explains  the  force  of  succession— Explains  the  power  of  feeling  over  the 
associations.  S  250.  Explains  the  predominance  of  special  associations.  S  251.  Explains  the  in- 
fluence of  sensible  objects — Associations  with  home.  §  252.  Explains  the  power  of  bodily  states. 
S  2oS.  Explains  why  a  part  and  not  the  whole  is  often  represented.  %  254.  Explains  why  relations 
are  so  important    §  255.  Finally,  why  certain  classes  of  relations  give  the  laws  of  association. 

n.  The  Secondary  Laws  of  JsMciation 286 

1 256w  The  secondary  laws  defined— The  same  enumerated.  %  257.  How  far  reducible  to 
tile  same  principle  with  the  primary— The  force  of  repetition— The  recentness  of  the  object 
thought  of— The  memory  of  old  age—The  force  of  entangling  relations— Natural  aptitudes.  $  258. 
Apparent  exceptions  to  the  law  of  association.  §  259.  Two  theories  for  their  explanation.  §  260. 
Bepreeentation  unceasingly  active.  $  261.  Objective  interruptions  to  this  activity.  §  262. 
Subjective  interruptions.  §  268.  Association  not  the  only  nor  the  most  important  power— Depen- 
dent very  largely  upon  the  emotions  and  will.  $  264.  Indirect  control  over  the  associations— 
lUostrations  from  common  phenomena.  $  265.  Law  of  association  and  law  of  habit— Which  is 
resolvable  into  the  other?  $266.  Theory  of  habit— Supposes  some  difficulty  to  be  overcome- 
Bodily  habits,  i  267.  Mental  habits ;  obstacles  to  be  overcome— Wherein  the  difficulty  lies- 
Emotional  and  moral  habits.  §  268.  Higher  and  lower  laws  of  association— In  what  sense  higher 
and  lower.  §  269.  The  higher  often  prevail  over  and  displace  the  lower.  Absent-mindedness  ex- 
plained. 1 270.  The  lower  displace  the  higher.  $  271.  The  lower  associations  affect  the  feelings 
most  efficiently— How  and  why  fashions  change — ^The  moral  influence  of  casual  associations. 
1 272.  Influence  of  casnal  associations  upon  langnage— Force  of  epithets  and  names— Their  jn- 
flnenoe  in  philosophy. 

CHAPTER  IV. — ^Repbbsbntahon. — (1.)  The  Memory,  or  Recognizing 
Pacultt. 8O0 

S  278.  The  elements  essential  to  an  act  of  memory.  §  274.  These  elements  may  be  recalled 
irith  unequal  perfeetaon— The  object  proper,  of  the  original  act— The  original  act  of  knowledge- 
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Ito  relations  of  time—Its  relations  of  place.  |  2T5.  The  uek  of  recognition  maj  vaiy  in  potltlfe 
ness— Do  we  never  distrust  the  memory? — Do  we  not  offer  reasons  fcr  trusting  itf  $  276. 
Memory  technieallj  defined.  %  ifn.  Representation  the  first  element  of  memory— Recognition, 
the  second  element.  §278.  The  spontaaeons  and  intentional  memory.  §279.  The  spontaneooi 
memory,  f  2^*  Original  differences  in  the  spontaneous  memory — The  relations  peculiar  to  it. 
S  281.  The  value  of  a  good  spontaneous  memory.  §  282.  The  combination  of  a  spontaneous  and 
rational  memory.  §  288.  The  intentional  memory  defined— The  object  vaguely  known  already. 
S  284.  The  object  sought  for  related  to  an  object  known— Several  ways  of  recovering  the  object 
sought  for.  $  285.  The  active  element  prominent— Must  avail  itself  of  the  passive  element. 
S  286.  Memory  as  the  power  to  retain.  §  287.  The  power  to  retain ;  how  accounted  for— Figura- 
tive language  concerning  the  memory.  $  288.  The  ready  and  the  tenacious  memory.  $  289.  For- 
getfulness— Degrees  and  varieties  of  forgetfuluess.  %  290.  Is  entire  forgetfulness  possible  7— Sin 
gular  cases  of  the  recovery  of  forgotten  knowledge.  §  291.  Dependence  of  the  memory  upon 
the  bodily  condition— Dependence  upon  the  season  and  the  time  of  the  day.  %  292.  Dependence 
on  the  condition  of  the  body  in  the  act  of  recaHing— Sudden  loss  of  memory.  $  298.  How  these 
eases  are  explained — May  all  knowledge  be  recovered,  f  294.  Varieties  of  memory ;  how  ex- 
plained. %  295.  Devdopment  of  memory ;  the  memory  of  infancy.  '  $  296.  The  memory  of 
childhood  and  youth,  f  297.  Self-culture  of  the  memory.  $  298.  The  memory  of  manhood. 
S  299.  The  memory  of  old  age.  §  800.  Special  and  individual  varieties  of  memory.  §  801.  Varie- 
ties of  memory  depend  on  objects  and  their  relations— The  memory  of  the  undisciplined  mind. 
$  802.  The  memory  of  the  young  and  of  older  persons.  %  808.  The  men  of  universal  memory: 
Niebuhr  and  Pascal.  $  804.  The  memory  of  the  ancients.  $  805.  The  laws  of  memory  should 
be  legarded  in  education.  %  806.  How  can  the  memory  be  cultivated  f— Fundamental  principles 
and  rules.  §  807.  Artificial  memory,  or  mnemonics — ^Value  of  mnemonics — Objections  to  mnemo- 
nics—When are  they  useful  ? — General  Bem*s  Historical  mnemonics.  S  808.  Coleridge's  arts  of 
memory.  $  809.  The  moral  elements  of  a  good  memory— How  to  destroy  and  confound  the  memory. 

CHAPTER   V. — Reprksbntation. — (2.)  Thb   Phantast,   or   Imaging 
Power. 326 

$810.  Phantasy  defined  and  illustrated— Reverie ;  Infancy;  Old  age— Why  phantasy  infire- 
qnent.  Trains  of  association.  $811.  Fainting;  Sleep;  Distraction.  $812.  Three  suppositions 
possible  of  the  states  in  question — The  power  of  association  is  operative  in  thetn  all— Deviations 
accounted  for— (1.)  By  changes  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  powers — (2.)  By  the  bodily  states 
—(8.)  By  other  peculiarities  in  the  materials  on  which  it  works.  §  818.  More  particular  consid- 
eration of  the  conditions  of  representation— Unnoticed  bodily  states  may  be  reproduced  in  dream- 
ing, etc.— The  pre-conscious  expeiiences  and  states — The  bodily  condition  excites  peculiar  images 
—The  creative  power  of  the  phantasy  not  to  be  denied. 

L  Sleep  <u  a  Condition  of  the  Body,  or  Sleep  Phydohgically  considered,        831 

1 814.  The  senses,  in  sleep,  are  more  or  less  inert — ^They  are  not  controlled  by  the  soul — ^Thc 
vegetative,  circulatory,  and  respiratory  life — Recent  discoveries  and  conclusions — These  condi- 
tions vary  in  proportion  and  degree.  %  815.  The  soul  falls  asleep  by  degrees— One  sense  may 
sleep,  and  others  may  be  awake. 

n.  Sleep  a»  a  Condition  of  the  SomI,  or.  Sleep  considered  Peyehologically,  888 
$  816.  Does  the  soul  cease  to  act  in  sleep  ? — Reasons  why  many  believe  it  never  ceases  to  aet— 
Opinions  of  Descartes,  Locke,  and  Leibnitz.  |  817.  The  soul,  in  sleep,  acts  with  feebler  energy — 
Tise  powers  also  act  with  unequal  and  varying  energy.  $  818.  The  representative  power  in  sleep. 
%  819.  Is  irregular  and  capricious;  Reasons.  %  820.  The  judgments  erroneous  and  wild;  why  f 
S  821.  The  reasoning  and  other  higher  functions,  in  dreams.  §  822.  Self-consciousness  in  dreams. 
$  828.  Estimates  of  time  in  dreams.  %  824.  Moral  responsibility  in  dreams.  %  82.5.  The  emotional 
powers  in  dreams.  §  826.  The  activity  of  the  will  in  dreams.  §  827.  Three  kinds  of  somnambu- 
lism. S  828.  Natural  somnambulism  defined.  §  829.  Magnetic  somnambulism — The  natural  and 
magnetio  distinguished.  $  880.  Disease  manifested  by  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
lH)\vers.  S  $81.  Representation  active  in  somnambulism.  §882.  Some  of  the  sense-perceptions  aol 
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rtth  MffirisiDg  eoergy.  |S88.  Does  tiie  somounbuIiBt  peroeiTe  at  all  with  the  aenseaf— Th« 
iense-perceptiona,  though  aeate,  are  limited— Tbia  eztraordiDary  acateneaa  not  without  aoalogiea. 
S  884.  Can  the  aomnambuliat  have  aenae-peroeptiooa  witbont  the  aenaeorgaDB  ?— First,  of  neat 
objectar-Secbnd,  of  objects  remote—Third,  of  the  interior  of  the  bodj.  §  885.  Fourth,  othei 
•ztraordinary  intellectual  aetiTities — ^His  attention  ia  concentrated — And  occupied  with  few 
objects — ^Alao  with  familiar  objects — ^The  efforts  are  occasional  and  single— The  power  of  divina- 
tion  and  prophecy,  f  886.  The  somnambulist  nsuallj  forgets  his  dream  when  he  wakes.  §  887 » 
The  somnambulist  remembers  a  previous  somnambulic  state — Capacity  for  alternating  states  and 
aetivitiea.  $  888.  The  artificial  somnambulism ;  Induced  by  the  agency  of  another  person.  S  889. 
Hypnotism  explained— How  related  to  somnambulism.  $  840.  How  one  mind  is  controlled  by 
another.  J  841.  Still  higher  claims.  %  842.  Hallucinations,  apparitions,  etc.  %  848.  HallnciDa- 
tk>as  and  spectra,  not  psychical  representations.    §  844.  Insanity. 

CHAPTER  VL — ^Repbesemtation. — (3.)  The  Imagination,  ob  Cbeativb 
POWEB. 351 

f  846.  Subject  and  method  of  inquiry— €k)nditions  and  materials  common  to  the  imagination 
—Space  and  time— Thought  conceptions  and  relationa— The  imagination  limited  to  material 
qualities— Limited  also  to  known  spiritual  powers,  f  846.  It  creates  new  products ;  In  relation 
to  space  and  time— In  the  size  of  material  objects — ^In  their  relative  position— It  changes  material 
forms — It  alters  the  relations  of  lime.  $847.  It  creates  mathematical  entities ;  In  geometry — In 
arithmetic  end  algebra.  $  846.  In  matter,  it  separates  and  recombines  parts  and  properties. 
1 849.  It  can  combine  spiritual  beings  with  wholes  and  parts  of  matter— Imaginury  intellectual 
and  emotional  creations.  $850.  Products  under  thought-relations.  $851.  How  does  the  imaginr^ 
tion  create? 

I.  The  Combining  and  'arranging  Office  of  the  ImaginaUon.        .         .       $67 
f  853.  It  combines  and  arranges  parts  and  wholes— Limits  and  laws  of  the  products  ercAred. 

n.  The  Idealization  <^the  relation  of  Space  and  Time  in  the  Oreatione  (^  Art 
and  the  Conetruetione  of  Mathematical  Science.      •        .        •        •        858 

$868.  It  constructs  idduls  of  mathematics  and  art— These  products  suggested  by,  not 
eopied  firom  nature.    $  854.  Geometrical  and  arithmetical  quantities. 

m.  The  Formation  of  an  Ideal  Standard  for  Peyehicdl  Acts  and  Statee.  .  859 
$  855.  The  imagination  idealizes  psychical  acts  and  states.  $  856.  It  expresses  them  by  sense 
objects.  S  857.  The  products  of  the  creative  imagination ;  What  is  an  ideal  ?— The  ideals  are  not 
images,  but  imagea  viewed  in  limited  relations— The  ideals  of  the  artist ;  and  iuTentor— Psychical 
ind  ethical  ideals.  $  858.  Ideals  founded  on  and  related  to  individual  experience.  $  859.  The 
Imagination  is  capable  of  growth  and  culture — The  imagination  accompanies  all  the  psychical  acts. 
S  860.  Is  developed  from  the  earliest  till'  the  latest  periods  of  life.  $  861.  Nature  educates  the 
Imagination.    $  862.  The  educated  imagination  meets  the  exigencies  which  call  it  .'orth. 

Special  AppUcationB  of  the  Imagination.^(a)  The  Poetic  Imagination.    966 

$  868.  The  imagination  modifies  and  is  modified  by  the  other  powers— The  poetic  imagination 
—The  sources  or  materials  of  poetry— Preeminently  human  truth— Poetry  simple,  sensuous,  and 
passionate— Poetry,  in  Its  higher  forms,  unites  and  fuses— In  its  lower,  it  separates  and  scatters^ 
Its  medium  is  language. 

(h)  The  Philosophic  Imagination 868 

f  864.  Relations  of  the  imagination  to  thought  and  soienoe- Relations  to  invention  and  di»* 
soveiy — The  poetical  and  philoaophieal  imagination  neariy  allied— Objeotiona  to  this  view.  $  8M 
In  eommnnicating  philosophic  truth. 
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(o)  Ths  Ethical  Imagination 871 

S  867.  Ethical  relatiooB  of  the  imaginatioD—Relation  of  ideafa  to  oar  happiness,  §  868.  Ideal! 
of  life  necefisariij  ethical— Ideals  of  daty  may  be  changed  and  improyed. 

(d)  Imagination  and  Religioiu  Faith 878 

§  869.  Relation  of  the  imagination  to  religious  faith— We  most  imagine  as  wel  as  belierf 
in  spiritual  fiicts— The  process ;  and  its  trust- worthiness.  §  870.  The  imagination  limited  ii 
its  pictures  of  another  state  of  being.  $871.  Common  relations  in  the  finite  and  the  infinite— 
Haoessary  cautions  in  conoeiying  and  interpreting  revelation. 


PART    THIRD. 

THINKING   AND   THOUGHT-KNOWLEDGE, 
CHAPTER  L — ^Thouoht-knowlbdgb  Dbfotsd  and  Explained.      877 

§  872.  To  what  processes  are  the  terms  applied  f— The  relation  of  these  processes  to  man's 
higher  knowledge>-The  dignitj  of  thought-processes,  f  878.  The  thought-processes  illustrated 
bj  an  example— The  apple  as  substance  and  attribute — Abstraction  and  generalization— Classi- 
fication aod  naming— Qeometrical  and  numerical  relations— Cause  and  effect— Induction — Adapts* 
tion  and  design— Example  fW)m  spiritual  being.  §  874.  Thinking  and  thought  defined.  §  875. 
The  use  of  the  terms  justified— What  these  terms  do  not  imply.  1 876.  Appellations  for  the 
power  of  thinking— Terminology  and  influence  of  Locke's  Essay.  §  877.  Two  aspects  of  thought 
— Often  distinguished  as  two  faculties.  %  ZIS,  Forms  and  laws  of  thought ;  Forms  of  being. 
1 87'^.  Relation  of  thought  to  the  lower  powers — ^In  what  sense  active  from  the  first  §  380.  Con- 
crete and  abstract  thinking— By  whom  is  concrete  thinking  performed  ?— Difficulty  of  abstract 
thinking— Errors  of  those  who  think  only  in  the  concrete— Of  those  who  think  in  the  abstract 
I  881.  Relation  of  knowledge  by  experience  and  by  thought  f  882.  Relation  of  thought  to 
lang^age^A  limited  language  indicates  limited  thought—The  study  of  words  a  study  of  thought 

CHAPTER   IL  —  Thought — the   Formation   op  the    Concept,  or 
NonoN. 888 

§  888.  Material  objects  perceived  before  concepts  are  formed— Perceived  objects  are  known  to 
be  similar— This  involves  analysis  of  their  relations— Beings  distinguished  fVom  their  attributes. 
S  884.  Abstraction ;  to  abstract  and  to  prescind — Comparison— Generalization— The  attribute 
affirmable  of  many  beings— These  processes  performed  by  all  men.  %  885.  Presuppose  the  dis- 
tinction of  substance  and  attribute— This  distinction  not  discerned  by  sense- perception- -Nor 
strictly  speaking,  by  consciousness.  |  886.  The  product,  a  concept,  or  notion ;  Import  of  these 
terms— The  reality  of  the  product  questioned — Concept  not  a  percept— Not  a  mental  image — ^No 
existing  individual  corresponds  to  the  concept  %  887.  Is  a  relative  object  of  knowledge— In 
what  sense  is  the  concept  a  symbol  ?— The  concept  more  than  a  name.  %  888.  The  concept  re- 
spects attributes  or  relations— Can  brutes  form  concepts  ?— The  concept  respects  relations  only. 
^  889.  Concepts  as  concrete  and  abstract  §  890.  Notions  as  simple  and  complex— No  simple 
ideas  or  beings  in  nature.  %  891.  Content  and  extent  of  notions— Content  defined— Extent  defined 
—Extent  usually  measured  by  species— Definition  and  division— Content  inversely  as  extent 
I  892.  Classification,  how  does  it  arise?— Children  classify  rudely— How  savages  classify.  %  898. 
The  classifications  of  science — Classification  not  peculiar  to  science— What  the  nomenclature  of  a 
science  represents.  §  894  Classification  and  systemizatton— The  relation  of  both  to  knowledge. 
1 895.  How  much  do  we  gain  by  knowing  by  concepts  ?  $  896.  The  significance  of  dsssific* 
lion  -The  significance  of  naming  objects— The  varying  import  of  the  concept  salt  i  897.  Rela* 
Hon  of  knowledge  by  concepts  and  by  intaiticns. 
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CHAPTER  in. — ^The  Natitbb  of  thb  Con  deft. — Sketch  op  Thbo- 

BIES 40S 

I  898.  The  doctrines  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  S  899.  Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelians,  f  400 
Porphyiy;  28$-^05;  His  questions;  Boethios;  4701  524— The  Bealista;  The  Conceptualists ; 
The  Nominalists;  The  motto  of  each.  §401.  The  Scholastics— Eric  of  Auxerre;  9th  Century— 
Boscellinas ;  1 1106.  ?— -William  of  Ghampeanz ;  1070-1121~Abelard,  1097-1148— Albertus  Mag- 
DOS;  1198-1260— Thomas  Aqninas ;  1226-1 274-John  Duns  Scotus;  t  1808— William  of  Occam ; 
1 1847.  S  402.  These  discussions  not  deserving  of  neglect  or  contempt,  f  408.  Modem  Philoso- 
phers :  Thomas  Hobbes.  §  404.  John  Locke,  f  405.  0.  W.  Leibnitz.  $  406.  Geo.  Berkeley 
•nd  David  Home.  §  407.  Thomas  Beid  and  Dugald  Stewart.  §  408.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  $  409. 
ffir  William  Hamilton.  |  410.  John  Stuart  Mill.  %  411.  Herbert  Spencer.  |  412.  Immanuel 
KanL    S  418.  J.  O.  Fichte.    §  414.  G.  W.  F.  Hegel,    f  415.  J.  F.  Herbart 

CBLAPTER IV. — The  N atube  of  the  Concept. — Conolitsions  feom  the 
HiSTOBY  OF  Theories. 418 

I  416.  The  concept  an  object  and  not  an  act.  S  417.  Implies  the  distinction  of  beings  and 
attributes.  $  418.  It  is  a  related  object,  f  419.  Involves  the  recognition  of  similarity.  §  490. 
Can  be  used  for  naming.  §  421.  It  is  a  classifying  agent.  $  422.  It  is  applied  to  an  object  oo 
the  ground  of  its  import  §  428.  The  import  is  exemplified  by  individuals.  %  424.  The  concept 
can  be  referred  to  individual  objects— The  process  explained — The  concept,  in  its  very  nature,  is 
relative  to  the  individual — ^Different  images  illustrate  the  same  concept — ^Yery  generalized  concepts 
most  need  to  be  imaged.  S  425.  The  concept  is  aided  by  the  name ;  The  necessity  of  language 
—The  name  is  sensuous  and  individnal— It  is  a  sign  of  a  part  of  the  relations  of  the  individual— 
Ifames  prepare  for  new  distinctions  and  discoveries— Names  suggest  only  the  relations  which  we 
require — Experience  demonstrates  the  value  of  language  to  thought — This  explains  the  doctrine 
of  the  nominalist — It  proves  also  that  the  name  requires  a  concept  |  426.  The  truth  represented 
by  realism— Accidental  properties  and  relations— Permanent  classifications  and  cohcepts— The 
blassifications  of  botany — ^The  name  usually  signifies  a  permanent  and  important  thing— These 
permanent  concepts  and  things  sought  by  the  realist— The  mistakes  of  the  realists— Are  there 
permanent  classes  and  species  in  nature  ?  $  427.  The  relation  of  symbolic  to  intuitive  knowl- 
edge—Its ground  already  explained — Words  valuable  for  definition  and  impression— Advantage 
of  intuition  above  description— Words  more  inadequate  in  mere  description— Language  operates 
largely  by  suggestion — Language  often  very  inadequate — ^The  symbolism  of  the  invisible  and  the 
spiritual  world — Can  the  infinite  be  described  by  or  to  the  finite? — Man  may  be  in  the  image  of 
God. 

CHAPTER  V. — JUDOMENT  AND  THE  PROPOSITION.  .  .  430 

I  428.  The  concept  formed  by  an  act  of  judgment— How  represented  in  many  logical  treatises 
—(1.)  I^roved  by  the  analysis  of  the  act — (2.)  Implied  in  the  nature  of  the  concept  as  relative — (8.)  In 
the  nature  of  names— (4.)  In  the  nature  of  knowledge— Mutual  relations  of  the  concept  and  the 
judgment  %  429.  Judgments  are  psychological  and  logical — Judgments  of  mental  entities — ^How 
the  subject  of  a  judgment  is  expressed  in  language.  S  480.  How  does  the  logical  differ  from  the 
psychological  judgment  ?— Any  concept  is  capable  of  being  subject  or  predicate.  |  481.  The 
rigniflcation  of  the  copular— The  copula  does  not  imply  actual  existence.  $  482.  Judgments  of 
eontent  and  extent — Natural  and  scientific  judgments  of  content — Essence,  real  and  nominal. 
S  488.  Besl  and  logical  truth  the  copula  ambiguous— The  import  of  the  copula,  how  interpreted 
«-Eaal  and  logical  truth  sometimes  confounded. 

Propositions  of  extent  follow  those  of  content— Of  especial  importance  in  science — Logical 
divisions  of  propositions  of  extent  1 484.  Propositions  of  content  and  extent  imply  one  another. 
S  485.  Definition  and  division  perfected  in  science — Relation  of  scientific  to  common  knowledge 
—Not  easy  to  divide  common  and  scientific  knowledge— Science  rightly  conceived  and  defined. 

CHAPTER  VI. — ^Reasoning — ^Deduction  or  Mediate  Judgment.     489 

%  486.  Importanoeof  reasoning— 'Reasoning  is  a  mode  of  thinking.  §  487.  Reasoning  in  velvet 
]iidgiiieni«-ls  itself  an  sot  of  judgment— Immediate  or  direct  judgments— Mediate  or  indirtot 
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Indgmentfl— Reasoning  inductive  and  deduciive^The  two  diBtingviabed.  {  488.  The  twoprocM^ 
ea  often  coDJoined— Often  very  intimately  blended.  |  489.  Beaaoning,  an  act  of  knowledge  an! 
oftbonght. 

Deduction  and  the  SyUogism. 448 

S  440.  Agreement  and  difforencea  of  opinion— Our  diacuaaion  pajcbological,  not  logioal 
or  metaphjsicaL  f  441  The  prooeaa  and  the  product— The  finthjmeme  and  the  Syllogiam— > 
The  middle  term ;  ita  signilioance.  §  448.  la  the  Syllogiam  a  or  the  form  of  deduction  ? — 
fhe  Syllogismi  a  completed  prooeaa  and  product  of  deduction — PoBsible-changea  in  the  form 
of  tbe  Syllogism,  $  448.  Problem  or  question  proposed— The  middle  term  significant— The  dictum 
of  Aristotle — The  maxim  of  Hamilton — Dictum  of  agreement  or  non-agreement  of  the  terms- 
Dictum  of  substitution— Dictum  of  J.  S.  Mill— How  related  to  the  dictum  of  Hamilton.    §  444. 

None  of  these  dicta  satis&otory — ^The  Syllogism  not  a  petitio  principii The  Syllogism  not 

identical  with  induction— Clasa  relations  do  not  explain  either  proceaa— Whately's  doctrine  of 
the  Syllogism.  §  445.  The  relation  of  reason  to  consequent— Is  a  relation  of  concepts  to  con  • 
oepttf.  §  446.  Depends  on  the  relation  of  causes  and  laws— How  does  this  relation  become  a  rea- 
*son  y— View  of  Aristotle— The  scholastio  logicians— Leibnitz  an  exception.  §  447.  The  reason  or 
ground  wider  than  cause  or  law.  %  448.  Relation  of  causes  to  law.  %  449.  Geometrical  reasons 
f  450   Immediate  Syllogisms. 

CHAPTER  VII. — ^RsAsoNUTG. — Varibtcbs  op  Deduction.     .    .     454 

%  451.  Therarieties  are  three;  these  subdivided.  §  462.  Probable  reasoning  defined— The 
epithet  explained  and  qualified— Founded  upon  causes  and  laws — In  the  sphere  of  matter — In  the 
sphere  of  spirit— In  history — In  the  legal  argument — Why  more  satisfactory  in  matter  than  in  spirit. 
S  458.  Mathematical  reasoning — The  entities  or  beings  to  which  it  relates— These  entities  are  con- 
cepts— Their  properties  not  material  nor  spiritual.  §  454.  Can  be  expanded  in  propositions  of 
oontent^DefinitioDS  postulates.  $  455.  Mathematical  propositions  of  extent.  |  456.  Axioms  of 
two  kinds— How  far  applicable  to  Arithmetic  and  Geometry— Analytic  and  synthetic  axioms — 
Mathematical  definitions  self-explaining— Do  axioms  or  definitions  sustain  deduction?  $  457. 
The  construction  of  geometrical  figures ;  Auxiliary  lines— Tentative  processes  often  required- 
New  constructions  famish  new  material — Geometrical  reasoning  resolved  into  construction — Also 
into  induction — ^By  others  purely  hypothetical.  §  458.  Geometrical  quantities  measurable— Mis 
application  of  this  fact,  f  459.  Geometrical  reasoning  explained  by  an  example— Generalization 
in  the  process— Deduction  in  arithmetic  and  algebra.  §  460.  Immediate  Syllogisms — Examples — 
Opposition — Conversion.  §  461.  On  what  does  the  reasoning  rest?— All  deduction  is  logical ; 
Logical  laws— Technical  logical  deduction — Hypothetical  reasoning.  §  462.  Two  elements  in 
most  acts  of  deduction— The  invention  and  establishment  of  middle  terms— Often  tbe  most  impor> 
tant  part  of  the  process.  $  468.  Does  deduction  add  to  our  knowledge? — What  a  man  may  need 
to  be  taught— Deduction,  in  fact,  enlarges  our  knowledge— Deduction  may  not  teach  new  fiurta 
I  461.  The  knowledge  of  relations  more  important 

CHAFTER  VIIL^lNDUcnTB  Reasoning  or  Induction.        .  469 

S  465.  Inadequate  definition  of  induction— Inductions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  used  in  deduction 
— 8uoh  inductions  styled  the  purely  or  only  logioal.  %  466.  Examples  of  proper  induction.  $  467. 
Such  inductions  are  constantly  made.  $  468.  In  what  respects  inductions  differ  from  simplo 
judgments,  f  469.  Relation  of  experience  to  induction— Caution  to  be  used  in  these  judgments. 
1 470.  Importance  of  a  correct  theory  of  induction — ^Examples  of  inductions  of  common  life. 
S  471.  The  inductions  of  science— Franklin's  induction  of  electricity— Dr.  Black's  discovery  of 
carbonic  acid  gas — Lavoisier's  discovery  of  oxygen — Dalton's  induction  of  chemical  equivalenta 
—Davy's  discovery  of  potassium,  etc.— Induction  of  the  identity  of  the  electric  and  chemical  forces. 
1 472.  The  order  of  thought  in  these  inductions— Discoveries  in  theoretical  astronomy ;  Copemi- 
ens— Preparations  for  the  discovery  of  Newton— Process  by  which  Newton  came  to  his  induction. 
S  478.  Why  inductions  in  physics  are  the  most  striking— Do  not  differ  from  those  of  common  life 
S  474.  Why  are  the  induotions  of  toience  more  difficult?    %  475.  Tbe  indications  leaa  obtruiivc 
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#r6.  Beqtiire  noro  diierimltt«liog  obMrratidDs.  S477.  fhe  induct  ons  )f  scieoee  moreecan* 
prabensWe.  §  ^f^  Beeognise  mathematieal  relations.  §  ^79.  One  induction  prepares  the  way 
for  another.  S480.  The  problem  of  induction  remains  nnsoWed.  §481.  Certain  relations  a^rion 
must  be  assumed.  §  488.  Natural  to  ask  what  truths  are  implied.  1 488.  Relation  of  substanea 
ad  attribute.  %  484.  Relations  of  causation.  %  485.  The  realitT  of  time  and  space,  and  theif 
relatioDs.  $  486.  That  some  properties  indicate  others— The  nniformitj  of  the  powers  and  lawi 
of  nature—The  alleged  ground  of  audi  uniformitj.  §  ^^-  That  adaptation  rales  in  nature— Two 
■pedes  of  adaptation.  S  488.  Stmilaritj  of  the  human  and  diTine  intellect.  %  489.  The  thr«e 
rules  of  induction— These  are  rules  for  ezperiment-^Relation  of  these  rules  to  common  sense— 
They  presuppose  an  hypothesis  or  suggestion.  %  490.  What  suggests  the  hypothesis  or prudmu 
pimgtu>Some  saj  no  answer  can  be  given.  §  ^91.  The  attention  most  be  familiar  with  the 
objects.  §  492.  The  relations  of  objects  must  be  attended  to  S  498.  Both  objects  and  relationi 
must  be  familiar  to  the  mind.  §  494.  The  oonstruotire  imagination  must  be  emplojed— The 
nemoiy  must  be  tenadous  and  read  j— A  mind  quick  and  ready  to  recall  and  construct;  Aoddent 
^A  lively  eurionty  must  be  present.  1 495.  A  wise  judgment  must  decide  between  hypotbssss 
—By  what  standard.  §  496.  The  intellects  appeals  to  itsel£  %  497.  Kepler's  saying-Who  is  tlie 
most  successful  interpreter  of  nature?  (4^-  The  capadty  of  ready  deduction.  $499.  The 
experiment,  its  place  and  importaiHM— BelatioB  of  experiment  to  obtterration.  %  600.  Lord 
Bacon's  eminent  serrioes. 

CHAPT£R  IX.— SaxNTiFio  Abbahobmbnt.— Thb  System.        .      494 

f  SQl.  The  simplest  example  of  a  sjstem.  S  608.  A  notion  applied  in  its  content  and  extent 
I  50S.  Notions  which  indicate  permanent  propertiea  or  laws.  |  504.  When  established  by  indnOi 
ti^vn  and  applied  in  deduction.  %  505.  Properties  which  explain  and  predict  phenomena.  $  B0%, 
Beientific  system  more  or  less  widely  applicable.    %  507.  Systems  of  abstract  concepts  and  rules. 


PART  FOURTH. 

INTUITION  AND  INTUITIVE  KNOWLEDGE. 
CHAPTER  L — ^Thb  Intuitionb  Dbfdted  and  Entjmbratbd.      .      497 


%  508.  Certain  assumptions  implied  in  induction— Also  in  the  other  processes  of  knowledge-- 
Also  in  the  definition  of  knowledge.  %  509.  We  enter  upon  the  critical  stage  of  our  studies— We 
torn  the  power  of  thought  back  upon  all  the  intellectual  processes.  S  510.  Relation  of  these  in- 
quiriea  to  metaphysical  inrestigations.  %  511.  We  do  not  leara  the  intuitions  by  the  ordinary 
powers  and  processes— They  haTe  been  referred  to  a  separate  facultj.  $  519.  The  appellatiora  by 
which  they  are  known — Difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to  these  intuitions— Described  in  vague 
and  figurative  language — Relation  of  first  principles  to  intuitions  and  categories.  %  518.  Not  ac- 
quired Jkti  in  the  order  of  time— Locke's  discussion  of  innate  propositions  and  ideas— It  is  im- 
possible that  the  propontions  or  their  elements  should  be  apprehended  so  early— They  are,  in  fact, 
attained  last  in  the  order  of  time.  $  514.  Thej  stand  first  in  logical  importance— Various  signiti- 
cations  of  the  term  principle— A  constituent  element  called  a  principle — A  causal  agent— A  premise 
— espedally  the  mi^or  premise— A  troth  or  law  generalized  by  induction— The  ultimate  truths  of 
any  sdence  or  art  S  515.  PreSmioently  concepts  and  relations  that  are  ultimate  in  knowledg^- 
The  infinite  and  the  absolute  are  prindples.  S  $16.  The  relation  of  intuition  to  experience— Tea- 
tiroony  of  Leibnitz,  Rdd,  Kant— Testimony  of  Cousin— Successive  forms  in  which  they  are  evolv- 
ed—They are  apprehended  in  the  concrete,  not  In  the  abstract— Thej  are  best  expressed  m  propo- 
sitions—These propositions  are  singular,  not  general— These  propositions  pass  into  concepts— The 
eondition  of  generalizing  these  propositions  and  concepts — Relation  of  these  to  other  generaliza- 
liotta.  I  517.  Stages  by  which  they  are  devdoped— First  stage,  the  apprehension  of  the  concreti 
skjeet— The  second,  of  the  objects  as  related— Third,  the  apprehension  of  the  rdation  abatraoted-- 
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The  fonrtb,  apprehensSon  df  the  reletion  «■  fimdementel— The  fifth,  tpprdieiition  of  coirdaftit. 
S  618.  EiplaiDB  why  tbej  are  distinctly  known  bj  eo  few— Tested  by  the  Ungnage  of  men. 
I  619.  Recognized  in  the  actions  when  denied  in  theory.  §  ^^O.  Criteria— They  are  nniversal— Firal 
troths  are  necessary— They  are  independent  of  other  truths.  $  621.  They  are  not  diacoTered  by 
induction.  $  622.  They  are  not  major  premises  for  syllogisms— In  their  nature  cannot  prove  any 
thing.  §  623.  They  are  independent  of  one  another— Hegel's  derelopment  of  the  categories^ 
Why  they  seem  to  be  dependent  on  one  another.  $  584.  Distinguished  into  three  classes— Why 
difficult  to  determine  and  classify  them.  %  526.  The  formal  categorise.  %  626.  The  mathematicsl 
or  logical  essence.    %  627.  The  real  categories. 

CHAPTER  IL — ^Theobies  of  Ijjtuativjb  Enowubdgb,       •        .       617 

S  528.  The  theory  of  a  direct  mental  Tision  of  first  truths.  §  529.  The  theory  that  they  an 
discerned  by  the  light  of  nature.  §  ^0.  That  they  are  innate  or  connate.  §  ^^'  The  yiews  of 
Locke  and  his  school- Locke's  yiews  of  innate  ideas— His  statements  were  unguarded— His  twc 
sources  of  knowledge— Condillac  and  other  disciples— Hume's  relation  to  Locke — ^Tbe  Associations! 
Bchool— Dr.  Reid  and  the  Scottish  School— The  French  School  $  682— Kant  and  bis  SchooL 
S  688.  Criticism  of  Kant's  sceptical  conclusions— The  conclusion  is  purely  speculatiye— Unsup- 
ported by  analogy — It  is  self-destructiyeand  suicidal.  §  584.  Hamilton's  Positive  and  Negative 
Necessity.  %  585.  The  theory  of  Faith  ss  contrasted  with  knowledge— Sanctioned  by  Descartes— By 
Kant  in  his  Practical  Reason— By  Jacobi  under  yarious  titles— Schleiermacher's  feeling  of  depen- 
dence—Ghalybasus,  Reiff,  and  Lotze— This  theory  sanctioned  by  Hamilton  also — Reasons  why  it  is 
plausible.  §  536.  J.  G.  Fichte.  $  587.  Schelling'syiew  of  the  categories.  $  588^  Hegel's  theory 
of  pare  thought.    $  589.  Herbert's  Theory.    %  640.  Trendelenburg's  theory  of  motion. 

CHAPTER  in.— Formal  Relations  of  Categortes,  .         .    528 

$  541.  The  category  of  being— In  what  sense  fundamental— Beings  of  diflferent  sorts— Being 
apprehended  in  different  ways.  %  642.  The  most  abstract  of  all  the  categories— Explained  bj 
concrete  being— Psychologically  concrete  being  is  first  apprehended— Logically,  it  is  fundamentaL 
S  548.  The  apprehension  of  being  expressed  in  propositions— Being  not  a  relation  or  attribute^ 
%  544.  It  cannot  be  defined — It  is  conceiyed  and  spoken  of  as  an  attribute.  S  646.  A  wholly  inde- 
terminate concept— Hegel  makes  being  equal  to  nothing— Not  without  signification.  %  546.  Rela« 
tionship ;  Diyersity — Diversity  the  most  extensiye — Present  in  all  forms  of  knowledge.  $  647« 
Expressed  in  a  proposition— Relative  notions;  Negative  notions— At  first  individual,  afterwards 
generalized— The  concept  nothing— Hegd's  view  of  nothing — The  error  of  Hegel — Xenophanet 
and  Spinoza— Substance  and  attribute  formally  conceived.  §  ^^*  The  relation  of  identity— Affirm- 
ed of  mental  existence— Or  of  material— Of  a  purely  mental  product— The  law  of  identity,  etc.,  in 
logic— Concern  the  relations  of  concepts  to  concepts— The  law  of  identhy  guards  against  a  twofold 
danger— Usee  and  aims  of  the  law  of  identity— Logical  founded  on  real  identity.  $  649.  The  law 
of  contradiction— Excluded  middle.  §  5^*  Misapplication  of  the  law  of  identity— Kant  resolyed 
these  laws  into  forms  of  thought— Schelling  and  Hegel's  view  of  identity. 

CHAPTER  IV. — ^Mathematical  Relations  :  Time  and  Space.       .    687 

I.  Fxtcnsion  as  giten  in  Sense-Pereeption ;  or^  the  Belations  of  Matter  whiek 
introduce  and  require  t?ie  Ehowledge  of  Space 687 

S  651.  All  matter  is  known  as  extended— The  extension  at  first  blended  with  matter.  $  552.  De- 
Telopment  of  the  several  relations  of  extension— Void  or  inclosing  space— Matter  incloses  yotd 
Ipace ;  is  movable ;  has  place  and  direction.  §  658.  Analysis  resolves  these  relations  one  by  one-* 
Suggests  many  inquiries. 

n.  Of  Time  as  apprehended  in  Coneciousnees ;  or^  the  relations  ofEtents  wliicfk 

introduce  and  invoke  the  Knowledge  of  IHme.        •        .        •        .        689 

I  664.  Duration  how  related  to  the  sets  of  the  soul— The  aets  of  the  wal  not  distinguished  at 
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f  585.  The  oontionince  of  two  daises  of  sctiTitiet— The  i  resent,  past,  and  fatare.    |  066. 
OvatioD  Toid  of  eTente-^Oonscioiisneas  carefally  defined. 

nz.  Of  Mutual  EelaUons  of  Extended  and  Enduring  OhjecU.        .        •        641 

I  657.  The  mind  discerns  extended  and  enduring  objects  together— Bat  not  with  equal  atten* 
ttoa.  %55S.  Duration  transferred  to  mathematical  phenomena.  %  559.  The  measures  of  duratioo 
taken  from  extended  being— The  language  of  duration  taken  fh>m  the  same. 

IT.  The  Belations  of  Quantity  a$  appUedble  to  Spaee  and  Time  ObjeeU.       048 


I  560.  Extended  objects  measure  one  anothei^— Enduring  psychical  phenomena  do  the  i 

I  561.  Measurement  requires  number— The  relation  of  number,  how  developed— Relations  ol 

mmber.    %  562.  The  relation  of  number  defined. 

▼.  Of  Extended  and  Enduring  ObjeeU  as  imaged  or  represented  ;  or.  Space  and 
Time  Ohjeete  a$  enlarged  and  measured  by  Imagination.       .        .     64(1 

%  566.  Limitations  of  sense-perception— Within  these  limits  we  divide  as  we  please.  $564 
Bejond  these  we  use  the  imagination— How  the  child  imagines  distant  objects — The  uncul- 
tiTated  man.  $  565.  Measures  of  time-objects  imaginary— Different  capacities  in  different  men 
—Differences  in  the  estimates  of  time— Estimates  of  space  and  time  in  dreams.  S  566.  Measure- 
Bients  which  involve  number  and  magnitude— Whence  standards  for  both  are  derived— How  thej 
we  pictured. 

TL  Of  Spaee  and  Time  Objects  as  generalised;  or,  the  Concepts  of  the  JRelatiom 
of  Objects  to  Time  and  Space. 560 

I  567.  How  the  relationa  of  space  and  time  objects  are  generalized,  f  568.  These  relationa  in* 
dividual  and  general. 

TIL  Of  Mathem(Uical  Quantity  ;  the  Process  by  uhich  its  Concepts  a^eEcohed^ 
and  their  Belations  to  Time  and  Spaee, 661 

S  569.  Two  classes  of  mathematical  concepts- How  geometrical  concepts  are  originated. 
%  570.  Rest  on  what  assumptions — Postulates  of  Geometrical  quantity.  §  571.  Conditions  of  the 
concepts  of  number— Relations  of  number  can  be  symbolized  by  any  objects.  §  572.  The  prin- 
dpal  concepts  of  number.    %  578.  The  application  of  number  to  magnitude. 

vni.     Of  the  Application  of  Mathematical  Conceptions   to  Material  Phe- 
nomena. •••..••.       654 
I  674.  Why  and  how  far  mathematical  concepts  are  applicable  to  material  objects— Bx- 
■mple  in  Mechanics— Newton's  great  laws  of  Mechanics.    %  575.  All  material  objects  susceptible 
af  mathematical  relations— Applicationa  to  chemistry- To  light  and  optics— To  sound  and  acone* 
ties— To  heat— The  doctrine  of  the  correlatiou  of  forces. 

IX.  Of  the  Application  of  Mathematical  Belatione  to  Psychical  Phenomena.  657 
%  576.  Application  of  mathematics  to  the  science  of  the  soul ;  arguments  for  it— Arguments 
against  this  view. 

z.  The  Relation  of  T^me  and  Space  Concepts  to  Motion.  .  .  .  558 
I  677.  Can  time  and  space  relations,  etc.,  be  still  further  generalized  t— The  universality  of 
notion  suggests  space-relations— Also  the  relations  of  position  and  of  rest— Absolute  relations  of 
time— Time-relations ;  how  suggested  by  motion — ^Also  mathematical  quantities— In  what  sense 
Si  motion  the  condition  of  generalization  ?— Two  objections ;  first,  that  motion  supposes  Space 
and  Time— Their  relations  to  motion  not  necessarily  adverted  to— It  is  urged  that  the  ratai 
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•r  motimi  m  aBtimated  bj  time— Second  objeottoo,  thai  direetion  is  required  as  well  as  i 

S  fi78.  Extended  and  endaring  objects  are  limited— Matfaematlos  recognises  measnraUe  tad 

therefore  definite  quaotitj. 

XL   Qfi^^on^  2¥fiid,  a«7f|;2nt7«am2  27n<»Aii^um^.         •       •        .        662 

I  579.  Extension  and  daration  distingnished  from,  but  related  to  spaoe  and  time— These  rel»> 
tions  not  alwajs  distinctlj  adTerted  to— Discerned  at  the  last  of  the  stages  of  Intellectual  derelop- 
ment  %  &S0.  They  limit  objects  and  CTents.  $  581.  Extension  and  daration  affirmed  of  things  and 
srents  only.  $  582.  In  what  sense  Space  and  Time  are  unlimited— They  are  not  simply  negatiTely 
related— Antinomies  of  Hamilton  and  Kant  %  568.  Spaoe  and  Time  cannot  be  generalized  under 
higher  concepts.  $  584.  They  cannot  properly  be  defined^— Proved  by  language.  §  &86.  They 
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USTRODUOTIOK 
P8T0H0L06T  AND  THE  SOUL. 


P8YOUOLOOT  DXnNBB  AXD  TlSmOATEDm 

§  !•  Pfiyohology  is  the  science  of  the  human  gonl.  Hie 
S£dSal!!^   appellation  is  of  comparatively  recent  ose  by  English  writera, 

but  has  been  £uniliar  in  its  Latin  and  German  equivalents-^ 
Payehologia  and  Psyehologie—to  writers  on  the  Continent,  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  and  approved  among  us  as 
the  most  appropriate  term  to  denote  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  whole 
soul,  as  distinguished  from  a  single  class  of  its  endowments  or  functions. 
The  terms  in  frequent  use — mental  philosophy^  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  intellectual  philosophy^  etc. — can  be  properly  applied  only  to  the 
power  of  the  soul  to  know,  and  should  never  be  used  for  its  capacity  to 
feel  and  to  will,  or  for  all  its  endowments  collectively.  The  terms  meta- 
physicB  and  philosophy^  when  used  without  an  adjunct,  cannot  designate 
any  special  science,  and  therefore  are  not  properly  used  of  the  science 
which  is  concerned  with  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  human  soul. 

The  term  PtyehOogki  mm  used  bj  Otto  OMsman,  fai  his  Ptj/ckoiogia  AfUhrtpotogUot  ete.,  I5M;  alw 
by  Bvdolpli  Ooeleninfl,  fai  ^frvxoAoy^  h.  «.,  dt  HominiB  pecftetione,  anima  et  imprimU  ortm,  e^  1597 ;  vidt 
HamfltoB,  MtLZeeL  VJIL  ;  Oiiaae,  BMioth.  PtpekoL ;  OumpoKh,  PktLLU.  d,  DnAaek^  pp.  M,  57.  Otbcc 
irmniMi  ■■«  gtrvn  \j  Hamflton  in  the  Leotnre  referred  to,  fbr  preteiing  jMydtolq^,  pwtleDlarly  ikaX  1% 
edmlto  Oe  w^^c^^  ptyduHogieaL 

The  word*  mind  and  menUd  haTe  been  need  by  English  writer*  to  denote  the  soul's  oapadties  to  knoi»v 
iefll«  and  wfll,  bat  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  apprehension  of  the  impropriety,  it  being  generally  oonoeded 
Uat  tbess  terms  signify  the  oognitiye  or  Intellectnal  Amotion.  hUtOedmal  pkUmaphy  is  a  term  toe 
pveeise  to  admit  any  mistake  in  regard  to  its  import  or  application.  JforoZ  ssime^  moral  pkOotoghff,  and 
stfn  BMce  freqpientty  Ms  eioral  sototeei,  have  been  need  most  improperly  as  indnding  the  philosophy  ol 
fhe  InteDeet    In  this  improper  application,  the  word  wufral  is  intttohaoged  with  tpMtmal  or  jMycMeaL 

%  2.  Psychology  is  a  science.  It  professes  to  exhibit 
geteiogyasdp    ^jj^^  jg  actually  known  or  may  be  learned  concerning  the 

soul,  in  the  forms  of  science—^  &,  in  the  forms  of  exact 
obMrvation,  precise  definition,  fixed  terminology,  classified  arrangement, 
and  rational  explanation.     This  it  aims  to  accomplish.     Whether  the 
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materials  are  safficiently  abundant  for  this  nee,  or  whether  they  can  all  be 
BQCcesBfiilly  reduced  to  these  forms,  are  inquiries  which  may  be  considered 
more  properly  hereafter.  Perhaps  they  can  be  still  more  satisfactorily 
answered  by  successful  achievement. 

It  is  the  science  of  the  soul ;  i.  e.,  the  science  which  has  the  soul  for 
its  subject-matter.  The  word  soul  difiers  from  q)irit  as  the  species  from 
the  genus :  soul  being  limited  to  a  spirit  that  either  is  or  has  been  con- 
nected with  a  body  or  mateiial  organiEation ;  while  spirit  may  also  be 
applied  to  a  being  that  has  not  at  present^  or  is  believed  never  to  have 
had  such  connection. 

Psychology  ia  nsuaUy  limited  to  the  adenoe  of  the  honuui  loiil,  m  its  oon- 
Ximited  to  the  section  with  the  human  body,  i.  e;,  aa  it  maoifeata  powera  and  ia  the  autgect 
bumaa  soul.  Qf  phenomena  in  it«  preaent  conditiona  of  existence.    It  doea  not  concern 

itaelf,  except  incidentally,  with  inqoiries  such  aa  these :  How  or  when  doea 
the  aoul  come  into  being?  Can  or  will  it  exist  under  other  conditions,  aeparate  fW>m  a  body, 
or  connected  with  another  body  ?  What  powers  may  it  deyelop,  or  what  phenomena  may  it 
exhibit  in  another  state  or  condition  of  being?  It  rimply  asks,  What  does  the  aoul  aohiere, 
and  what  doea  it  thereby  ahow  itself  to  be,  while  connected  with  a  human  body  f  or,  in  the 
language  of  aoienoe,  What  are  its  phenomena,  and  what  \a  its  essential  nature,  aa  manifested 
under  the  conditions  of  corporeal  and  earthly  existence  f  It  doea  not  even  occupy  itself  with 
all  these  phenomena,  but  it  limits  its  attention  ahnost  exduaively  to  those  higher  functlona 
which  are  commonly  recognized  aa  distinctively  and  preeminently  human,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  inferior  endowments  which  man  shares  with  the  lower  animals. 

The  tenn  toul  origlnAlly  aigiiifled  the  principle  of  life  or  motion  in  a  material  organiBm.  It  was  pre- 
eminently appropriated  to  the  vital  priocfpio  or  force  whioh  animates  the  animal  body,  whether  in  man 
or  the  lower  animula  Tiaoes  of  this  aiimlfioation  may  be  diiitinetly  diaeovered  in  the  threefold  division  of 
man  into  body,  aool,  and  spirit,  in  whioh  the  soul  occupies  the  place  between  the  oorporeal  or  material 
p.irt,  and  the  ipiritoal  or  noetic  This  intermediate  part  was  sometimes  called  the  animal  sonl,  and  was 
believed  to  perish  with  the  body.  Hence,  the  tenn  tpirit  was  applied  to  a  natore  that  had  never  been  fixed 
in  a  body,  or  soiled  and  degraded  by  oonnection  with  it.  In  the  New  Testament,  i^Mrbc— jMyekibo/— ia  often 
applied  to  the  body  in  the  sense  of  animal,  and  opposed  to  the  spiritual  or  higher  body.  As  applied  to  the 
aifeotlons  and  charaeter,  it  signifies  those  whtoh  are  lower  or  fleshly,  as  dlstingnished  from  those  which  are 
nobler  In  their  nature  or  origin.  Inamnch  as  in  man  the  attention  would  naturally  be  direoled  to  that 
wliioh  gives  him  dignity,  it  is  not  suTprising  that  when  the  toul  was  limited  to  man,  and  signified  the  hwmam 
ami,  it  came  to  designate  by  eminence  those  endowments  by  whioh  man  is  dlstingnished  from  the  animals 
instead  of  denoting,  as  previonaly,  those  whioh  he  has  In  common  with  them.  We  recognise  somewhat  ol 
the  eazUer  and  lower  meaning  in  the  phiases,  *<  The  soul  of  the  universe,"  **The  soul  of  a  plant,"  **  Th* 
■oul  of  an  enterpiiee  or  interest ; "  i.  e..  Me  animaHfiff  principle  of  the  universe,  eto^  etc. 

§  8.  Psychology  is  dktingaished  from  physiology  and  an- 
stoiogy  andean-  thropology.  Both  these  sciences  take  man  for  their  sabject. 
'^''''''^'  Physiology  studies  man  as  a  material  organism ;  distingaish. 
ing  the  several  organs  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  special  functions  of 
each,  and  the  combined  activity  of  all  in  a  living  being.  It  is  tmo  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  some  of  these  organs  cannot  be  expluned 
except  by  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  necessities  of  the  spiritual  agent. 
But  although  physiology  must  recognize  the  higher  functions  and  phenom- 
ena of  the  soul,  it  need  only  condder  those  which  are  funiliarly  known. 
For  its  purposes,  the  knowledge,  the  classifications,  and  the  temiinol<^ 
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of  common  life  are  quite  sufficient ;  as  when  it  explains  the  Btructure  of 
the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand,  by  thdir  relation  to  human  vision  and  hear- 
ing, to  tactual  or  mechanical  skiD.  The  piincipal  and  almost  exclusive 
sphere  of  physiology  is  the  bodily  structure  and  functions,  as  phenomena 
that  can  be  observed  and  explained  with  reference  to  the  animal  economy 
or  the  laws  and  conditions  of  bodily  development  and  life. 

Anthropology,  as  the  term  imports,  treats  of  the  whole  man,  as  body 
and  sooL  It  differs  from  psychology  in  that  it  treats  of  these  factors  when 
combined  so  as  to  form  one  product  in  many  varieties.  Of  tliis  product  it 
gives  the  natural  history.  It  investigates  man  as  this  complex  whole,  as 
lie  is  varied  in  temperament,  race,  sex,  and  age;  and  as  he  is  affected 
by  dimate,  employment,  or  a  more  or  less  perfect  civilization.  It  inquires 
now  he  is  formed  and  changed  in  body  and  in  soul  by  inherited  pecu- 
liarities  and  accidental  circumstances.  It  discusses  the  influence  of  the 
itoul  upon  the  body  and  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  soul  in  the 
dorma]  and  abnormal  states  and  fimctions  of  each.  But  it  notices  and 
records  the  obvious  phenomena  of  each,  only  so  far  as  they  are  open  to 
general  observation  and  require  no  scientiflc  analysis  or  explanation.  To 
psychology  it  leaves  the  special  and  profound  study  of  the  one ;  to  physi- 
ology, the  more  thorough  examination  of  the  functions  of  the  other. 

A  more  exact  diTision  of  anthropology  separates  it  into  somatologj  and  psychology. 
Somatology  signifiee  the  science  of  the  body  only,  and  is  subdivided  into  anatomy  and  physi* 
ology ;  anatomy  being  the  science  of  its  stnictare,  and  phyuology  the  science  of  the  functionfl 
of  its  organsL  Psychology  might  also  be  divided  into  the  lower  and  higher  psychology.  It 
has  been  distingnisbed  by  earlier  and  later  writers  aa  empirical  and  rational,  the  first  giving 
the  fiMsti^  the  second  the  rationale,  or  the  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

§  4.  Psychology  is  distinguished  still  further  from  physi- 
known  \ty  ooii-    ology  in  that  the  phenomena  with  which  it  has  to  do  are 

apprehended  by  consciousness ;  while  the  phenomena  of 
physiology  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  Psychology  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  certain  facts  or  phenomena  may  be  known  by  the  soul 
concerning  itself.  The  power  of  the  soul  to  know  itself  and  its  own 
states  is  termed  conseioiMness.  How  the  soul  gains  this  knowledge,  and 
what  are  the  nature,  the  varieties,  and  the  aids  of  consciousness,  will  be 
considered  in  the  proper  place.  At  present  we  simply  observe,  that 
psychology  is  strikingly  distinguished  from  physiology,  in  that  it  derives 
the  materials  or  objects  of  its  knowledge  and  inquiries  from  a  source 
peenliar  to  itself. 

That  the  sonl  does  know  itseli;  and  confides  in  the  knowledge  tiins  attained,  wiU  be  ao- 
iOiowledged  by  eveiy  one.  The  ihcts  are  peculiar,  differing  greatly  from,  or,  as  we  say,  bcmg 
tetany  imlike  those  which  we  gain  by  hearing,  seeing,  and  touching.  They  arc  very  numer 
ooB,  comhig  and  going  foster  than  we  can  recall  or  descrSbe  them.  They  are  various  in  then 
qpalifcy,  differing  ftom  each  other  in  important  features,  as  states  of  perception  flrom  states  of 
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emotion,  and  jet  liaT!ng  this  feature  in  eommon,  that  they  are  known  \yy  the  soni  to  wfakik 
they  pertain,  and  known  to  belong  to  itselt  Seeing  diffien  from  hearing.  Both  are  unlikt 
remembering  and  imagining.  All  these  together  are  unlike  hoping^  fetnng,  r^oicing  and 
sorrowing.  Hoping  diflfers  from  fearing,  and  rejoicing  is  unlike  sorrowing.  And  yet  seeing^ 
hearing,  remembering,  imagining,  hoping,  fearing,  rejoicing,  and  sorrowing  are  obeerred  b^ 
the  soul  that  experiences  these  several  states,  and  are  known  to  be  its  own. 

«>,^„„«„^   §  ^*  Thcs®  phenomena^  so  namerous  and  peonliar,  excite 
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Impel  to  sden-  the  desire  and  effort  to  reduce  tbem  to  the  exactness  and 
symmetry  of  scientific  knowledge.  That  they  actually  occur, 
cannot  be  questioned.  No  one  doubts,  or  cares  to  deny,  that  he  thinks 
and  remembers,  that  he  hopes  and  fears.  They  are  the  most  interesting 
of  all  events  to  the  indiyidual  who  experiences  them.  The  knowledge  and 
Uie  imaginings,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  each  person, 
make  up  the  most  important  part  of  his  being.  Even  if  we  lay  out  of 
view  their  relation  to  us  as  sources  of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  our  internal 
states  go  very  &r  to  decide  our  success  or  failure  in  the  business  of  life. 
What  we  accomplish  in  our  acts  and  achievements,  depends  most  of  all 
on  what  we  are  in  our  thoughts  and  aspirations,  in  our  plans  and  energy. 
The  mind,  which  we  know  so  well,  is  ever  at  our  hand  as  the  instrument 
with  which  we  execute  our  purposes  and  direct  our  acts.  The  soul  within 
us  is  the  well-spring  ever  open  at  our  door  and  springing  up  at  our  feet, 
from  which  we  draw  our  most  satisfying  joys  and  our  bitterest  sorrows. 

Surely  phenomena  like  these  are  the  legitimate  object  of  those  sdentifie 
AN  legitimato  inquiries  to  which  we  are  so  powerfully  impelled.  The  phenomena  which  are 
oxoa  ~    so  near  us  at  aU  times— which  intrude  themselyes  upon  our  attention  even 

when  we  desire  to  exclude  them,  which  constitute  the  worid  within,  to  which 
the  man  himself  alone  has  access,  but  which  is  yet,  to  him,  more  important  than  all  the  world 
without— deserre  to  be  studied,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  scientifically  classified  and  accounted  for. 
We  naturally  ask.  How  do  they  occur  ?  By  what  powers  are  they  produced,  and  under  what 
eondidons  ?  What  laws  do  they  obey  ?  What  is  the  soul ;  is  it  matter,  only  of  finer  texture 
and  more  delicate  organization  than  in  the  plant  or  animal  ?  If  it  is  not  matter,  what  is  tha 
mysterious  substance  or  agent  which  works  out  these  phenomena  ?  If  spirit,  it  obviously  holda 
certain  relations  to  matter ;  what  are  they :  what  are  the  material  conditions  under  which  U 
peroeiTes,  remembers,  tUnks,  aadfbelieTes  f 

Whatever  may  be  the  answers  which  we  receiTe  to  these  inquiries,  we  are  Impelled  to 
make  the  inquiries.  Should  the  issue  disappoint  us,  we  must  still  investigate.  Should  we  return 
from  our  search  with  the  conviction  that  nothing  can  be  found,  though  disappointed  of  the 
object  which  we  sought,  we  should  feel  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  nothing  can  cer* 
tainly  be  known,  if  that  indeed  is  true.  Should  we  conclude  that  the  soul  is  material,  and  that 
thought  and  feeling  are  secreted  from  the  brain,  we  should  still  be  impelled  to  seek  for  and 
find  the  truth  which  degrades  and  disappoints  us. 

I(  on  the  other  hand,  these  scientific  inquiries  lead  to  the  oonclu^on — as  we  believe  they 
will  when  rightly  conducted — ^that  the  soul  is  not  material,  but  spiritual,  and  that  for  its  use 
and  ends  the  material  universe  exists  and  is  arranged ;  if  the  powers  of  tlie  soul  are  seen 
by  science  to  have  been  constructed  for  its  moral  perfection,  and  to  point  to  this  as  tbeii 
3Uef  and  ultimate  end ;  if  the  conditions  of  its  existence  in  a  material  body  oondnoe  to  III 
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difloipGiie  to  a  perfect  ehanoler,  and  promote  its  preparation  for  a  more  exalted  and  noble 
etate,  these  conclnaionB  will  be  Batisfying  not  merely  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  results 
themselTeS)  but  because  they  are  confirmed  by  the  most  searching  inyestigation.  Our  views 
of  these  truths  ore  more  enlightened  when  they  are  illumined  by  satisfying  reasons  for  holding 
them.  They  are  more  oomprehcnsiTe,  because  they  are  gained  by  a  wider  view  of  the  facts 
and  relations  which  pertain  to  tiiem.  They  are  therefore  held  more  firmly,  more  serenely 
■id,  if  need  be,  more  heroically. 

It  IS  Bometimei  loid,  that  we  ought  to  aoqniesce  in  tlw  commonly  reoviTed  opiniooi 
Prejudioet  —the  no-oalled  **  teachings  of  nature  *'— in  respeoc  to  these  phwiommut,  and  not  atf  emri 
J^^^^^*^^^  to  define  them  in  predse  or  aocorate  lanstfOAge,  to  aooomxt  for  them  by  discovered  )aw% 
pEfBOs.  or  to  arrange  them  in  a  sdenttfie  pystom.    It  is  pertinent  to  aoi^st,  in  reply,  that 

**  nature"  seems  to  impel  us  to  be  dissattsflod  with  her  teerrhings,  and  to  finee  us  to 
seelk  more  exact  and  scientifle  knowledge  than  these  *'  natural  teachings  "  ftimiah.  llie  **  commonly  re* 
eaived  opinions  *'  come  no  more  truly  by  "  nature  '*  than  do  **  reading  and  writing."  They  are  the  prod 
nets  of  certain  philosophical  inqoirioe  in  respect  to  the  »onl->tho  bequest  perhaps  of  some  forgotten  philo 
•opbieal  school— which  have  slowly  -wrought  their  way  into  the  minds  of  the  community  through  boobs 
teaehera,  and  preacboa,  and  have  become  so  genorally  accepted  that  they  seem  to  be  truisms. 

B^oreciating  views  of  psychological  and  metaphysical  studies  are  firequontly  urged  and  more  fr» 
qncntly  cherished  in  silence  by  tbe  dovotees  of  the  physiciil  and  applied  scloncoe.  Such  persons  havt 
been  knotim  to  carry  the  practical  joke  which  ezpoees  their  awa  ignorance  so  fur  aa  to  Ihnit  the  termi 
SBftMcc  and  Ike  tcUmeea  to  the  study  of  those  objects  which  we  can  see  and  handle;a8  if  the  word  aeSsnet 
might  be  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  every  other  object  and  aciirity  in  the  universe,  and  denied  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  one  agent  and  the  one  prooeas  by  which  these  sciences  axe  achieved.  They  will  not  oon- 
deeoend  to  apply  it  to  inquiries  concerning  the  instrument  of  all  scientific  knowledge,  or  to  those  ooncep> 
tioas  and  relations  which  underlie  all  edenoe,  without  which  geometiy,  mechanics,  chemistry,  geology, 
qmtaz  and  philology^  law  and  government,  have  no  meaning,  are  capable  of  no  method,  and  can  pro- 
•iBoe  no  conviction. 

It  might  easily  be  sbown  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  such  decriers  of  metaphysics,  that  every  one  of 
u»e  phyaical  sGiences  begins  with  metaphysical  conceptions  and  propositions.  With  these,  both  teocheii 
and  learners  may  indeed  rarely  concern  themselves,  for  fsar,  perhaps^  of  being  pussled  beyoad  the  possi- 
bOity  of  self-extricatioD,  and  so  they  either  quietly  ignore  them,  or  confidingly  accept  as  a  teaching  o< 
natare,  or  an  axiom  of  cr>mmon  sense,  the  oaptU  nuniuum  of  a  defiicot  school  of  metaphysics.  Such  poFBont 
might  profitably  exexxdso  themselves  with  a  flaw  questions  touching  their  own  sciences,  before  they  attack 
the  psychologist  as  a  dealer  in  unprofitable  spooulations,  whose  subject-matter  is  intangible,  and  the  rcoult^ 
profltlesSL  They  ml^t  consider  questions  like  theee :  What  is  a  point?  What  a  line,  square,  and  cubeT 
What  is  matter?  What  is  the  difference  between  a  material  substance  and  its  properties?  What  iss 
material  eanse,  power,  and  law  7    What  is  the  nature,  fbondation,  and  authority  of  the  inductive  process  7 

The  jurist  might  properly  be  sometimes  summoned  to  his  own  bar,  and  required  to  define  moi< 
exaetly— 4.  c,  more  metaphysically-^ihe  elementary  notions,  and  to  justify  more  carefully  the  ftindamental 
prindplee  of  his  own  sdeinoe.  Or  he  might  with  reason  he  reproved  from  the  bench  for  the  inaccurate  and 
slovenly  positions  whidi,  thror:gh  defect  of  metapliysics,  he  lays  down  as  undisputed  maxima  of  natural 
josiioe*  the  deep  foundationa  on  which  are  reared  the  elai  orate  and  imposing  structures  of  artificial  juriir- 
pmdence  and  positive  law. 

^hS"  *'it^"^'  8  ^'  ^^  ™*y  ^eem  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  valne  of  psy- 
qoiree  and  pro-  chologioal  studles.  They  are  pecaliar  in  this,  that,  to  w hat- 
edge,  ever  power  of  the  soul  they  are  directed,  they  both  require 
and  strengthen  the  habit  of  self-knowledge.  No  real  knowledge  of  the 
soul  can  be  gained  except  by  turning  the  gaze  inward.  Each  student 
must  do  this  himself,  for  no  one  can  do  it  for  another.  Books  and  instruc- 
tors, essays,  poetry,  and  the  drama,  'cimnot  describe  or  teach  that  which  is 
lot  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  the  learner  within  his  own  spirit.  For 
the  man  who  is  disposed  to  reflect,  they  can  do  much,  by  instructing  hiro 
where  and  how  to  look;  but  to  him  who  will  not  conyerse  with  himself, 
they  can  impart  no  instruction.  To  such  a  man  they  must  speak  in  ac 
unknown  tongue.     Tliey  cannot  create  conoeptionB  in  the  mind  that  has 
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not  verified  or  will  not  verify  them  in  its  own  experience.  They  speak 
only  words  to  him  who  does  not  bring  the  answering  thoughts  from  his 
own  reflective  self-aoquaintanoe. 

This  diadpline  to  reflection,  with  the  habits  which  it  forms,  is  valiublft 
Tniu  to  nlf-  because  it  teaches  self-<K>ntroL  He  that  studies  his  own  powers,  may  learn 
oofitrol.  jjQ^  ^  direct  and  use  them.    He  may  learn  how  to  fix  his  attention,  how 

to  invigorate  and  refresh  his  memory,  how  to  order  and  arrange  his  thoughtai 
He  may  discover  what  are  his  intellectual  defects,  and  the  reasons  why  he  can  perform  some 
processes  with  ease,  while  others  cost  puns-taking  and  effort  He  may  acquire  the  skill  ta 
oorreot  his  deficiencies  and  to  overcome  his  bad  habits ;  to  make  easy  that  which  was  difficult, 
and  pleasant  that  which  was  disagreeable. 

It  also  lays  the  foundation  for  moral  self-improvement.  He  that  would  improTC  his  charac- 
ter, must  first  know  what  his  character  is.  He  must  discover  what  are  his  better  and  what  his 
worse  impulses ;  what  are  the  points  at  which  he  is  most  easily  assailed,  and  by  what  sensibili- 
ties or  emotions  he  can  most  readily  rally  his  forces  and  overcome  their  assailants.  With  self- 
improvement,  self-government  is  intimately  associated.  Indeed,  the  one  cannot  exist  without 
the  other.  He  that  would  make  himself  better,  must  learn  to  set  himself  oyer  against  himself 
as  his  own  master,  repressing  the  evil,  and  educing  and  encouraging  the  good.  But  he  tliat 
would  rule  himself,  must  first  know  himself  He  must  thoroughly  understand  the  subject 
whom  he  would  regulate  and  control.  **  Enow  thyself,"  was  written  over  the  portal  at  Delphi. 
It  was  inculcated  by  Socrates,  that  preeminent  teacher  of  practical  ethics,  who,  measuring 
every  species  of  knowledge  by  its  tendency  to  make  man  better,  regarded  this  maxim  as  the 
summary  of  wisdom.    A  Christian  poet  has  said.  In  the  same  spirit, 

**  Unleos  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  hiznaeU^  how  mean  a  thing  Is  man  I " 

.§  7.  The  self-knowledge  which  psychology  fosters,  and  to 
knowledge  of  whlch  It  inscnsibly  trains,  is  the  one  instrumentality  by  which 
we  learn  to  understand  our  fellow-men.  The  sharp  and  search- 
ing look  by  which  one  man  sees  through  another,  and  reads  the  secret 
which  he  is  unwilling  to  confess,  is  attained  only  by  the  fine  and  subtle 
analysis  of  one's  self.  What  is  perceived,  are  only  external  signs;  as  a 
word,  a  look,  a  gesture.  To  the  thought,  the  wish,  the  purpose  which 
they  suggest,  there  is  no  direct  access.  The  only  thoughts  and  wishes 
which  the  interpreter  can  know  directly,  are  his  own ;  and  it  is  by  a  close 
and  habitual  study  of  these  that  he  is  able  to  connect  them  with  the  signs 
through  which  those  of  other  men  are  revealed. 

§  8.  If,  also,  we  would  know  our  fellow-men  to  do  them 
teiiwaKn!!'*^^*  good,  WO  must  first  know  ourselves.  This  suggests  the  im- 
portant service  which  psychology  may  render  to  teachers  of 
every  class ;  from  her  who  communicates  to  the  infant  the  first  elements 
of  its  "  mother^tongue,*'  to  him  who  toils  with  his  fit  though  scanty 
audience  along  the  loftiest  heights  of  philosophical  thinking.  It  is  the 
oifice  of  the  teacher  to  communicate  knowledge.  But  to  communicate 
is  more  than  to  acquire,  or  to  possess,  or  to  express  in  the  language  that 
satisfies  one's  self.  The  teacher  should  impart — t.  e.,  awaken  in  the  mind 
of  another — the  thoughts  which  exist  in  his  own.    Be  must  cause  his  own 
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dioughts  to  be  received  by  his  pupil.  He  most  make  sure  that  thej  bib 
easily  followed  and  reproduced;  that  the  order  in  which  they  are 
arranged  is  adapted  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  recipient,  and 
that  the  full  force  of  the  reasons  by  which  he  argues  is  responded  to 
and  felt. 

Hence,  akill  in  the  method  or  art  of  teaching,  as  diatfaigaisfaed  from  the  poesenion  of 
knowledge,  depends  ahnost  entirely  upon  the  power  of  a  man  to  measare  and  Judge  of 
the  eJfect  of  his  instiMCtions.  The  clear,  methodical,  and  satisfactoiy  communication  of  Iniowl- 
edge  follows  fram  often  asking.  What  truths  are  most  easily  and  naturally  received  at  first,  or 
M  the  foundation  for  others  ?  What  illustrations  and  examples  are  most  perdnent  and  satis* 
inctmj  f  What  degree  of  repetition  and  inculcation  is  required  in  order  to  cause  the  impre»> 
flton  to  remain  ?  How  can  individual  peculiarities  of  intellect  be  suooessAilly  addressed,  and, 
if  need  be,  corrected  t  Such  questions  can  only  find  answers  through  the  habits  and  knowl- 
edge  which  oome  from  intelltgent  self-study. 

The  so-called  teacher  is  not  the  only  person  who  ednoates  his  fellow-man.  The 
▼arfaty  of  ediip  editor,  the  preaoher,  the  pnblie  lecturer,  the  political  speaker,  the  man  who  gains  aa- 
c*^"*  dther  over  to  his  views  by  conversation,  the  parent  who  impnrts  the  knowledge  and 

principles,  the  truth  or  error  whioh  strike  the  deepest  and  live  the  longest,  these  all 
are  1b  the  tmest  sense  teachers.  The  art  or  skill  whioh  they  possess  and  use,  depends  to  a  certain  extent 
e«  qualities  of  manner,  style,  or  address,  but  most  of  all  on  the  knowledge,  who  the  men  aie  with  whom 
they  have  to  do,  what  are  the  ikots  or  truths  which  they  are  prepared  to  rocdve,  and  in  what  method  and 
order  tiiey  should  be  presented  so  as  to  be  reoeiyed  most  advantageously.  To  this  skill  no  study  or  training 
so  directly  oontribntea  as  those  derived  from  psychology.  Hence,  the  sdenoe  of  Pedagogic,  or  instruction 
in  the  soienoe  and  art  of  teaching,  has  boen  usually  entrusted  to  the  students  snd  devotees  of  psychology 
and  philosophy.  Locke's  treatise  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Vnder^anding  was  a  natural  and  almost  a  necee- 
saiy  result  of  his  well-known  JTway. 


§  9.  Edacation  is  something  more  than  the  communication  of 
tt^ai&^in  moiai    fenQ^iedge.     It  includes  the  training  of  the  sensibilities, 

which  are  the  springs  of  action,  and  the  forming  and  fixing 
of  the  character.  To  this  the  knowledge  of  the  feelings  is  as  requisite  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  intellect,  and  it  is  attained  by  a  similar  method. 
Those  who  influence  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  fellow-men  hj 
public  discourse  or  private  conversation,  by  the  persuasion  of  words  or 
the  magio  power  of  look  or  gesture,  those  who  seduce  to  evil  or  win 
to  good,  are,  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  the  word,  educators,  as  truly 
and  often  with  greater  potency  than  the  teacher  in  the  school  or  the 
professor  from  his  chair. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ways  by  which  men  are  to  be  moved  and  won, 
whether  it  is  transfigured  and  exalted  to  the  divinest  uses,  or  debased  t* . 
the  lowest  arts  of  the  demagogue  and  the  seducer,  is  dependent  on  thwr 
single  condition  of  self-observation,  and  is  promoted,  stimulated  an<i 
perfected  most  of  all  by  the  habits  and  training  which  come  from  psycho- 
lo^oal  investigationfl.  The  diarp  pettifogger,  the  mischief-making  gossip^ 
the  artftil  intriguer,  the  venal  politician,  au  well  aa  the  wise  oounsellor,  the 
inspiring  teaohei*,  the  divine  philosopher,  and  the  eloquent  preacher,  open 
the  fountains  of  their  inspiration  to  evil  or  good,  first  t  the  fstudy  of  theii> 
own  souls. 
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§  10.  We  Dame  another  advantage  from  (isychologioal  Btndy 
£e%d7ofut-    — the  training  which  it  ensures  for  the  appreciation  and 

enjoyment  of  literature,  and  the  increased  facility  it  imparti 
in  writing  that  which  may  be  worthy  to  be  read.  The  great  masters  in 
literature,  especially  in  poetry,  fiction,  and  the  drama,  have  soimded  the 
depths  of  the  human  souL  They  have  studied  man  most  attentively  in 
the  several  phases  which  his  being  assumes,  and  as  moved  by  the  many 
varieties  of  human  feeling  and  passion.  They  may  not  have  learned  all 
the  technical  names  which  are  given  to  his  capadties,  or  been  taught  in 
the  schools  all  the  theories  which  have  been  formed  of  the  essence  and 
powers  of  the  soul ;  but  they  have  studied  its  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
the  most  effectual  purpose,  and  have  exhibited  the  results  of  their  studies 
in  characters  of  surpassing  interest,  and  by  words  of  wondrous  power. 
From  their  works  the  student  of  psychology  may  find  most  valuable  aid 
and,  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  them,  there  is  no  study  which  is  so  accessory 
as  the  systematic  study  of  the  human  soul,  with  the  habits  and  tastes  which 
this  study  engenders.  No  fact  is  better  attested  by  the  history  of  liter- 
ature, than  that  those  trained  by  such  studies  enjoy  with  especial  zest  the 
best  literary  productions,  and  appreciate  them  more  keenly  than  any  other 
olass  of  men.  Other  things  being  equal,  they  are  better  qualified  than  any 
others  to  criticise  them  fairly  and  intelligently. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  reflective  and  critical  tendency  thus 
It  not  unAiToi^  fostered  is  favorable  to  the  power  of  originating  productions  of  the  highest 
power.  order.    Eminent  examples  may  be  cited  from  the  history  of  letters,  of  those 

who  have  been  distinguished  for  these  habits,  as  Milton,  Gray,  Bacon,  Hume^ 
Gibbon,  Grote,  Goethe,  Schiller,  who  hare  also  been  distinguished  for  the  power  of  original 
creation.  In  many  departments  of  literature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attentive  and 
critical  study  of  the  soul  g^ves  power  to  originate  successfully  as  well  as  to  Judge  acutely. 
The  arm  that  measures  its  strength  and  steadies  its  aim  by  the  Judging  eye,  will  reach  the 
mark  with  greater  precision,  and  its  eneigy  need  be  none  the  less. 

§11.  We  ought  not  to  omit  the  peculiar  grace  and  charm 
moiS^rS^f^    which  is  lent  to  the  character  through  tlie  influence  of  that 

moral  reflection  which  is  the  natural  result  of  self-acquaint- 
ance. To  learn  to  put  ourselves  in  the  condition  of  others,  by  imagining 
what  would  be  our  expectations  and  what  our  feelings  were  we  in  theii' 
place,  not  only  disciplines  and  guides  to  that  common  justice  which 
the  laws  enjoin,  and  to  that  unselfish  morality  which  the  Oolden  Rule 
prescribes,  but  it  is  the  secret  of  that  considerate  sympathy  and  refined 
courtesy  which  invest  with  a  peculiar  attractiveness  a  few  superior  natures. 
It  is  by  this  process  that  we  learn  to  clothe  the  severe  form  of  heroic  alle- 
giance to  duty  with  the  graoeftil  robe  of  unselfish,  sympathetic,  and  divhie 
fifaarity.  * 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  accustomed  to  make  much  of  what  be  called  "  moral  thoughtAil 
MH,*'  as  the  trait  of  character  wfaidi  he  desired  most  of  all  to  perfect  in  his  pupPs,  and  whid 
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he  d^ned  ae  *  the  inqniriiig  love  of  truth  goini^  along  with  the  diWne  lore  of  goodneM." 
ThiB  '^monl  thoogbtfbfaiess"  is  fostered  by  aelf-acqiuuntaiice,  when  prosecuted  with  the  honest 
poipose  of  self-improvement  This  8elf4aiowledge  makes  a  man  to  be  just  to  others,  because 
be  is  serere  to  himself;  to  be  modett,  because  he  compares  himself  with  others ;  to  be  candid^ 
because  he  views  their  merits  and  defects  as  if  they  were  bis  own ;  to  be  sympcUJiizing,  because 
he  feels  their  joys  and  sorrows  as  experienced  by  himself;  to  be  courte&us^  because  he  would 
express  by  word  and  act,  by  look  and  tone,  his  acknowledgment  of  their  rights  and  his  sympa- 
thy witli  their  feelings ;  to  be  indignani  at  wrong,  because,  in  the  evil  intended  for  another,  he 
Ibels  a  blow  aimed  at  himselH 

It  leads  to  a  wider  sympathy  with  man  than  is  bounded  by  the  circle  of  acquaintances,  of 
eoontry,  or  even  of  those  now  living.  It  conducts  the  thoughts  backward  along  the  history  of 
tibe  past,  and  forward  among  the  problems  of  the  future.  It  makes  one  sad  at  the  stories  of 
human  suifering,  and  buoyant  in  the  contemplation  of  human  excellence  in  characters  conspicu- 
Qfus  for  faithfulness  and  heroism.  From  this  enlarged  sympathy  arise  more  hopeful  and  toler- 
ant views  of  present  evils,  a  firmer  futh  in  the  promises  of  Providence  and  the  pi-uspects  and 
progress  of  man,  a  more  cautious  and  candid  estimate  of  the  excitements  and  pr^udices  which 
attend  the  partisan  conflicts  of  the  passing  hour.  Superior  natures,  in  all  atuations  in  life, 
have  ever  been  reflective  natures.  When  the  opportunity  has  been  furnished,  they  have  been 
attracted  by  psychologieal  studies  and  ftacinated  by  the  mysteries  which  they  attempt  to  uuveil 
and  resolve. 

PbTdiokgy  fiw  §  ^2*  PBjchology  either  fximiflhes  or  reveals  the  first  prin- 
■■*'^*"  *VhJ^    ciples  for  all  those  sdenoes  which  either  directly  or  remotely 


relate  to  man — ^which  concern  his  being,  his  aspirations  and 
wants,  the  products  of  his  genius,  his  institutions,  his  studies,  or  his  des^ 
Uny.  It  is  from  psychology  that  all  these  sciences  derive  their  definitions, 
and  it  is  in  psychology  that  they  find  the  evidence  for  their  truth.  They 
all  begin  with  certun  propositions,  which  they  assume  to  be  true.  If 
their  truth  is  questioned,  the  fiual  appeal  is  made  to  the  science  of  the 
human  soul,  as  the  highest  court,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  resort 

Thus  ethics,  or  the  sdenoe  of  hitman  duty,  sets  off  with  certain  pontiooa 
Ui  lelation  to  ^  respect  to  the  nature  of  man,  which  assert  that  he  is  fitted  for  moral  action, 
^hiea.  and  that  to  right  or  virtuous  activity  he  is  hnpelled  by  the  most  sacred  obligao 

tions.  It  defines  conscience  and  duty,  and  the  several  relations  of  man,  and 
irom  its  definitions  derives,  by  logical  inference  and  analysis,  the  rules  and  maxims  of  pni<v 
tical  ethics.  But  is  man  a  moral  being?  What  is  it  to  be  capable  of  moral  activity  and  oblU 
gation!  Is  he  endowed  with  conscience?  What  is  oonadenoe?  These  questions  are  aC 
questions  of  fket,  and  can  be  answered  only  by  the  psychological  study  of  man. 

Political  and  sodal  sdence  also  assumes  that  man  is  a  social  being,  and 
lb  polttlaal  and  *^  ^®  ^  formed  for  and  must  exist  in  organized  society.  It  defines  the 
■odal  admut.        rights  and  obligations  which  grow  out  of  this  constitution.      But   is  man 

thus  endowed  ?  and  what  is  he  as  a  sodal  and  political  being  ?  Psychology 
■lone  can  answer. 

Law,  or  the  science  of  justice,  lays  down  as  Its  axioms  certain  assomptiom 
-.  in  respect  to  the  authority  and  limits  of  government,  for  the  truth  of  which 

It  must  appeal  to  the  consdouBness  of  every  one  who  consults  his  own  inner 

life.  This  sdence  is  therefore  carried  back  step  by  step,  till  its  hist  footstep 
ii  flnnlj  fixed  in  p0ychol<^, 
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Aihetics,  or  the  Bdenoe  of  eritidsm,  aflsumee  .hat  man  ia  plftaaed  with 
To  Mthflii  ^^  beautifbl  asd  elerated  by  the  sublime ;  and  that  he  can  form  dfetinct 

oonoeptions  of  what  is  fitted  to  attract  him  in  both.     From  these  coDcep* 

tions  he  can  deriTe  rules  by  which  to  try  and  measure  whatever  interests 
him  in  literature,  nature,  or  art.  The  canons  of  taste  are  in  the  hist  analysis  resolved  by 
Ihcts  of  psychology. 

Theology  is  the  science  of  God,  of  man's  relations  to  God,  and  of  the 

'      ^.    ,  will  of  God  as  made  known  to  man.    But  this  science  must  assume  that  man 

To  tlieology. 

is,  in  his  nature,  capable  of  religious  emotion ;  as  also  that  he  belicTes  In 

God,  and  can  in  some  way  understand  His  character  and  ffis  wilL    What  man 

belieTes,  and  how  he  comes  to  belicTe  it,  are  in  great  part  to  be  explained  by  psychology. 

Theology  must  go  to  psychology  to  Tindicate  its  primary  conceptions  and  justify  its  elementaiy 

principles.    The  science  of  religious  fiiith  and  feeling  must,  so  &r  as  it  is  a  science,  rest  on 

psychology. 

From  these  considerations,  psychology  is  shown  to  be  the  common  parent  of  many  of  the 

idences.    To  every  one  of  these  sciences  the  study  of  psychology  fhmiahes  the  necessary 

^undwoi^,  and  is  itself  the  necessary  and  appropriate  introduction  for  the  thorough  under* 

standing  and  orderiy  development  of  their  teachings. 

§  13.  To  logic  and  metapbTsioa,  psychology  stands  in  a 
to  logic  Mid  nw-   peculiar  and  most  intimate  relation,  to  understand  which 

special  consideration  is  required.  Psychology,  in  one  aspect, 
is,  like  all  the  sciences  of  nature,  a  science  of  observation  ;  and  it  is  sub- 
ject to  those  roles  of  investigation  and  of  evidence  which  are  common  to 
tiiem  all.  We  study  the  soul  aright  when  we  collect  and  resolve  its 
phenomena  according  to  the  inductive  method ;  when  we  reason  from 
premises  to  conclusion ;  when  we  infer,  by  analogy  with  similar  phenom- 
ena ;  and  when  we  arrange  our  products  in  the  order  and  beauty  of  a 
complete  and  consistent  system.  Hence  it  foUows  that  psychology, 
though  necessarily,  as  we  have  seen,  the  parent  and  director  of  many 
sciences,  is  itself  in  a  most  important  sense  subjected  to  logic  as  its  guide 
and  lawgiver. 

But  logic  is  itself  subject  to  another  science,  viz.,  meta- 
SJlSfp]!?^^    physics,  or  speculative  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the 

science  of  those  necessary  conceptions  and  fundamental  re- 
lations on  which  the  rules  and  the  processes  of  logic  are  founded.  Suoh 
are  the  conceptions  of  substance  and  attribute,  of  cause  and  effect,  of  meam 
and  ends,  and  the  relations  of  inherence,  causation,  and  design.  Unless 
these  are  assumed,  the  concept,  the  judgment,  the  syllogism,  the  inductive 
process,  the  system,  can  have  no  meaning  and  no  application.  Pyschology 
is  therefore  subject  to  logic  as  its  lawgiver,  and  logic  to  metaphysics  as  itft 
voucher. 

Psychology  tab-  But  though,  in  the  order  of  thought  and  methodical  con* 
]m  tognf^i^  struction,  psychology  is  subject  to  these  sdiences,  yet,  in  the 
metaphysi«a  order  of  time  and  of  acquisition,  psychology  is  before  these 
flk!iences,  which  are  fundamental  to  itself  and  to  all  the  other  sciences 
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We  must,  in  a  oenain  Bense,  go  through  psjrohologj  in  order  to  rea  h  the 
logic  by  which  we  study  psychology.  Logic  teaches  the  laws  of  right 
thinking.  But  what  is  it  to  think?  what  are  the  processes  wh.ch  it 
inTolves?  We  must  ask  these  questions,  in  order  to  discover  and  pre- 
scribe the  rules  of  thinking.  We  answer  them  by  resorting  to  the  facui 
which  consciousness  discloses.  Metaphysics  evolves  the  original  corcep- 
tions  which  appear  in  all  science,  and  the  ultimate  relations  which  are 
assumed  in  the  language  and  inquiries  of  all  the  special  philosophies. 
But  what  are  these  original  conceptions,  these  prime  relations,  these 
categories,  of  which  every  particular  assertion  and  every  actual  beliel*  is 
only  a  special  exemplification  ?  Psychology  only  can  answer,  as,  by  ^\er 
analysis,  she  shows  that  man  performs  processes  and  achieves  results  m 
which  he  necessarily  originates  and*  applies  these  conceptions  and  rela- 
tions. By  studying  the  mind,  we  discover  the  laws  by  which  both  mil  i 
and  matter  can  be  studied  aright.  By  studying  the  mind,  we  unveil  an  \ 
evolve  the  necessary  conceptions  and  primary  belie&  by  which  the  min  • 
itself  interprets  or  under  which  it  views  the  universe  ot  matter  and  spirit 
It  is,  then,  through  psychology  that  we  reach  the  very  sciences  to  whid 
psychology  itself  is  subject  and  amenable.  Psychology  is  the  starting 
point  from  which  we  proceed.  Psychology  is  also  the  goal  to  which  wt 
most  return,  if  we  retrace  the  path  along  which  science  has  led  us.  In  syn 
thesis  we  begin,  in  analysis  we  end,  with  this  mother  of  all  the  sciences. 

This  special  rekdon  of  psychology  to  these  ftmdsmental  sciences  explains 
Whypgyobolm  why  psychology  is  itself  so  often  called  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  while  it 
pldioflophy.  is  neither,  but  rimply  a  science  of  observation  and  of  fact    It  does,  however, 

lead  to  philosophy  and  t«  metaphysics,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  disooTeriet 
which  it  eyolTes  and  the  habits  to  which  it  trains.  It  is  the  iiatunl  introdnotion  to  meta- 
phyaical  or  philosophical  studies,  for  its  own  investigations  will  conduct  the  mind  step  bj 
step  lo  those  inquiries  which  will  bring  into  view  those  conee|»tions  and  relations,  concern' 
Ing  the  authority  of  which  speculative  intellects  have  disputed  in  all  the  schools.  These  con- 
ceptions and  relations  are  employed  in  all  the  special  sciences  of  nature,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  ancients,  in  all  p^^nes^  whether  the  t&  <pvaiKd  are  material  or  spiritual.  Hence  it  may 
be  that  aU  inquiries  concerning  them  were  called  metaphysical,  as  beyond,  or  preliminary  to, 
the  physical,  and  the  science  was  called  melaphyde%.  Hence  psycfaolegy  itself  was  callcM) 
phUoeophy,  as  it  eonducted  to  philosof^y  par  inwiyaiee^  the  prima  phU^wphM^  which  is  funda 
mental  to  aU  the  apeoial  and  applied  sdenoea 


A  diadpline  to 


§  14.  It  is  obTious  that,  if  psychology  holds  these  relations  to 
so  many  special  sciences,  the  study  of  it  must  of  itself  be  a 
most  efficient  discipline  to  method  and  logical  power. 

**  What  is  that,*'  says  Ooleridge,  Tfie  Frimd,  Sec  IL,  Ess.  4,  **  which  first  strikes  us,  and 
strikes  us  at  onee  in  a  man  of  education  f  and  which,  among  educated  men,  so  instantly  die* 
tiafuishes  the  man  of  superior  mind,  that  (as  was  observed  with  eminent  propriety  of  the  late 
Edraond  Burke)  we  eannot  stand  under  the  same  archway  during  a  shower  of  rain,  without 
finding  him  out  f  Not  the  weight  or  novelty  of  his  remarks ;  not  any  unusual  Interest  of  fiictt 
wmmnnicated  by  itim,**  etc  etc.    •    •    •    **  It  is  the  unpremeditated  and  eridenUy  liabitual 
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•RingcmAiit  of  his  words,  grounded  on  the  habit  of  foreseeing,  ii  each  integral  part,  or  (mof* 
pkSnly)  in  everj  sentence,  the  whole  that  he  mtend£  to  communicate.  However  irregular  and 
desultory  his  talk,  tliere  is  method  in  the  fragments.'* 

It  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  accostomed  to  reflect  upon  his  own  psychical  states,  to 
analyze  them  mto  their  elements ;  to  trace  his  practical  maxims  and  his  scientific  axioms  to  their 
fundamental  principles,  or  to  evoWe  them  from  their  psychological  processes ;  it  is  impossible 
tliat  a  man  should  be  thus  disciplined  without  acquiring  the  power  of  thinking  clearly, 
rationally,  and  by  orderly  processes,  and  without  also  gaining  the  power  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  a  lucid  and  convincing  manner.  To  whatever  subject  of  investigation  or  business  in  life 
such  a  student  may  apply  the  discipline  thus  acquired,  he  will  bring  to  it  a  mind  capable  of 
mastering  the  subject  with  satisfaction  to  himself  and  lo  others,  and  of  gaining  that  supremacy 
which  the  man  who  thinks  with  order  will  always  secure  over  those  who  think  superficially,  oi 
who  think  with  lack  of  method. 

Even  if  one's  profession  or  pursuit  in  life  does  not  require  him  to  be  familiar  with  the  fiu^ 
of  psychology  or  the  principles  of  philosophy,  .he  wiU  retain  the  results  of  his  studies  in  the 
habits  of  methodical  and  analytic  thinking  to  which  he  will  have  been  trained.  But  no  mao 
can  wholly  divest  himself  of  the  truths  which  he  must  of  necessity  have  gidned  by  such  a  train- 
ing. The  sources  firom  which  they  have  been  derived,  and  from  which  they  must  be  freshly 
confirmed,  are  open  ever  before  him.  The  mine  in  which  be  has  wrought  so  long  is  still  open 
for  his  working,  at  his  feet  and  by  his  door.  If  the  habit  has  been  onoe  acquired  of  looking 
attentively  at  his  inner  self,  and  of  there  disclosing  trutlis  and  finding  reasons,  it  will  not  be 
abandoned.  The  same  mine  will  continue  to  be  wrought,  because  its  products,  freshly  produced, 
will  be  constantly  required  on  every  occasion  when  common  sense,  the  knowledge  of  men, 
practical  wisdom  or  moral  convictions,  are  demanded.  The  possession  of  these  habits  and  the 
power  of  CYolving  such  truths  command  the  respect  of  all  men,  and  myest  their  possessor  wiljb 
sn  influence  and  dignity,  to  which  all  men  concede  the  rightful  supremacy. 


n. 
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^^^ ^   §  15.  Psychology  is  properly  a  branch  of  physics,  in  the  en- 

teTta^wZS  larged  signification  of  Uie  term ;  or,  the  science  of  the  soul 
•^"^  is  one  of  the  many  sciences  of  nature.    Whatever  may  be 

thought  of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  its  phenomena  are  unquestioned  &cts. 
They  are  fiicts  which  are  as  real  and  as  potent  as  the  phenomena  of  gravt 
tation  or  dectridty.  As  such,  they  assert  their  place  in  that  vast  system  of 
beings  which  we  call  Nature,  or  the  Universe,  and  claim  to  be  considered 
by  the  methods  of  inquiry  which  are  appropriate  to  scientific  investi- 
gation* 

then  aie    §  ^^'  ^^  *"^®  .philosopher  will  admit  the  justice  of  this 


Sltrurtadb  *fie  ^laim,  and  will  proceed  to  consider  these  phenomena  in  the 
phiioMpheri  Hght  of  scientifio  methods.  But  when  he  begins  seriously 
to  study  them,  he  finds,  perhaps  to  his  surprise,  that  they  are  very  unlike 
the  phenomena  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  He  discovers  that  the 
subject-matter  of  investigation,  the  phenomena,  the  agents,  and  the  laws, 
are  all  strikingly  and  strangely  peculiar.    The  inquirer  is  surprised*  dis 
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turbed,  and  perhaps  offended.  He  is  surrounded  hj  nnfamiliar  objects. 
He  is  summoned  to  consider  processes  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed.  He 
Ls  required  to  reflect  upon  phenomena  that  are  out  of  his  usual  range,  and 
to  assent  to  principles  which  he  has  never  before  recognized  nor  applied. 

The  first  impulse  is,  to  question  the  reality  and  trustworthiness  of  the  facts  themselves ; 
the  next,  to  doubt  whether  they  can  be  "distinctly  conceived  and  accurately  defined.  If  it  be 
conceded  that  they  are  actual,  and  worthy  to  be  investigated,  it  is  at  once  presumed  that  they 
may  be  attributed  to  some  material  substance  or  agent,  or  explained  by  material  laws,  or  at 
least  illustrated  by  material  analogies.  This  tendency  to  resolve  the  soul  into  matter,  or  to 
judge  the  soul  by  matter,  is  very  strong ;  at  times  it  is  almost  irresistible,  and  it  has  in  tl. 
ages  exerted  over  the  mast  candid  and  truth-loving  minds  a  powerful  and  unconscious  influ- 
ence. The  influence  of  these  prepossessions  may  be  traced  in  the  works  of  almost  enjry 
writer  on  psychology ;  if  not  in  the  conclusions  which  he  reaches,  at  least  in  his  modes  of  rea- 
soning, his  illustrations,  and  even  in  the  very  langaage  which  he  necessarily  employs,  and 
by  which  he  is  unconsciously  infiuenoed.  It  has  become,  therefore,  almost  a  necessity,  in  an 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  this  science,  to  consider  this  influence  distinctly,  so  as  to  account 
for  its  existence  and  to  guard  against  its  effects.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  desirable,  also,  so 
far  as  we  can  do  this  by  a  preliminary  view,  to  determine  distinctly  what  are  the  relations  of 
the  soul  and  its  phenomena  to  the  essence,  powers,  and  laws  of  matter. 

817.  We  would  first  account  for  the  existence  of  this  ten- 
iKiiaviia  are  the  deucY.  Bv  the  natural  course  of  development  and  training 
we  are  for  a  long  period  ezclusivelj  occupied  with  materia, 
phenomena  and  material  laws.  In^ne  sense  it  is  true  that  nothing  is  so 
near  to  any  person  as  his  own  inner  self,  and  no  events  or  phenomena  arc 
so  interesting  as  the  experiences  of  his  own  soul.  Even  the  material  world 
interests  us  only  as  through  the  sensibility  of  the  soul  we  are  alive  to  joy 
or  sorrow,  to  comfort  or  deprivation.  If  there  is  *  no  music  in  the  soul ' 
of  the  listener,  the  sweetest  notes  and  the  most  elaborate  haimonies  ar« 
sounded  in  vain.  If  the  sight  awakens  no  pleasure,  and  the  food  provoVcA 
no  taste,  they  are  nothing  to  us. 

Notwithstanding  this,  that  to  which  the  mind  attends,  and  with  whieb 
as  an  object  of  thought  it  is  most  earnestly  occupied  even  in  joy  or  sor- 
row, is  the  outward  and  material.  What  the  man  sees  and  hears  and 
smells  and  tastes,  attracts  and  absorbs  the  attention.  Even  when  he 
begins  to  reflect,  the  objects  which  he  compares  and  distinguishes,  wlicb 
be  classifies  and  arranges,  are  almost  exclusively  sensible  objects.  When 
he  rises  to  scientific  knowledge,  it  is  to  the  science  of  material  things. 
The  properties  and  powers  with  which  he  first  becomes  familiar  in  the 
way  of  science,  are  the  properties  and  powers  of  matter.  The  laws  of 
mechanics,  of  fluids,  of  light,  of  chemical  union,  of  vegetable  and  ani« 
mal  life,  are  the  laws  which  he  first  studies,  masters,  and  learns  to  apply 
and  to  trust.  The  objects  to  which  they  pertain  address  the  senses.  TJiey 
are  permanent  before  the  mind.  Experiments  can  be  instituted  by  which 
theories  can  be  tested  and  hypotheses  can  be  proved.  These  phenomena 
engage  the  attention  of  all  mankind,  and  to  discern,  describe,  and  under 
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Btand  them  requires  no  special  reflection  and  no  nnmaal  or  abstract  lan^ 
gaage.  It  is  in  the  order  of  nature,  therefore,  that  the  sciences  of  matter 
should  precede  the  sciences  of  the  soul.  It  follows,  by  a  natural  and 
ahnost  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  conceptions  and  methods  of 
investigation,  the  facts  and  laws  which  are  appropriate  to  material  objects^ 
sliould  so  control  the  mind's  habits  and  associations,  should  be  so  iu« 
wrought  into  its  very  structure,  as  to  take  almost  exclusive  possession  of 
its  active  energies. 

§  18.  When  we  pass  over  from  the  study  of  matter  to  the 
nM«gi;rtM8  and    study  of  Spirit,  the  prepossessions  which  we  have  considered 

remain  with  us.  We  are  at  once  confronted  with  new  and 
strange  objects.  Though  the  states  of  the  soul  have  been  the  nearest  to 
our  experience  and  the  most  familiar  to  our  enjoyment,  they  have  been 
removed  the  farthest  from  our  observation  and  study.  We  ask,  Are  they 
real  ?  Are  they  actual  and  substantial  ?  Surely  they  are  not  like  those 
phenomena  which  we  see  and  hear,  which  we  handle  and  taste.  But 
alio  rfving  that  they  are  actual  phenomena,  are  they  distinct  and  definite  ? 
Can  we  compare  and  class  them  ?  To  what  substance  do  they  pertain  ? 
The  readiest  answer  is.  To  some  material  substance.  Hence  the  soul  is 
readily  resolved  into  some  form  of  attenuated  matter.  Its  functions  are 
explained  by  the  action  of  the  animal  spirits,  or  by  chemical  or  electrical 
changes  in  the  nervous  substance.  Perception  is  explained  by  impressions 
on  the  eye  and  the  ear,  which  impressions  are  referred  to  motions  in  a 
vibrating  fluid  without,  which  in  turn  are  responded  to  by  motions  aroused 
in  a  vibrating  agent  within.  Memory  and  association  are  explained  by  the 
mutual  attractions  or  repulsions  of  ideas  similar  to  those  to  which  the  parti- 
cles of  matter  are  subjected  by  cohesion  or  electricity.  Generalization  and 
judgment,  induction  and  reasoning,  are  r<^olved  by  the  frequent  and  often- 
repeated  deposits  of  impressions  that  have  affinity  for  one  another,  and  are 
thus  transformed  into  general  conceptions  and  relations. 

From  theie  tendendes  and  prepoflBeaaons  have  resulted  the  yarions  achemes  of  material- 
iam,  the  grosser  and  the  more  refined.  By  these  influenoes  we  can  account  for  the  readj 
acceptance  of  phrenology,  with  its  more  or  less  decided  material  affinities.  To  the  same  wa 
refer  the  occaidonal  semi-materialistic  solutions  of  psychical  phenomena,  which  occur  in  many 
treatises  and  systems  which  are  far  from  being  avowedly  materialistic.  By  them  we  can  easily 
explain  those  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  in  respect  to  the  soul  in  wLicb  resort  is  had  to 
«>me  law  or  prindple  of  matter  to  explain  a  phenomenon  which  is  simply  and  purely  spirituaL 
Even  those  who  on  moral  or  religious  grounds  believe  most  firmly  in  the  spiritual  and  immor- 
tal existence  of  the  soul,  often  fall,  in  the  sdentific  conceptions  which  they  fonn  of  its  essence 
and  its  actings,  into  modes  of  thinking  and  rcofioning  which  are  more  or  leas  plainly  material. 
Especially  are  they  easily  puzzled  by  objections  which  derive  their  sole  plausibility  from 
material  analogies.  These  phenomena  are  not  at  all  surprising.  The  mind  tnat  is  trained  by 
the  most  liberal  culture,  or  that  Is  schooled  to  the  most  complete  self-control,  oannot  easily 
dhrest  itself  of  the  prejudices  and  prepoaseMdons  which  have  been  contracted  by  previoai 
■tndiea.    Indeed,  there  ia  reason  for  the  observation,  that  the  man  devoted  to  a  single  daai  of 
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itadieB  or  dejMurtment  of  sdonce  k  liable  to  strosger  and  more  inyeterate  prejadices  tihan  ht 
wluiee  onesided  yiewB  have  not  been  strengthened  by  reflection,  tested  by  experiment,  and 
enforced  by  authority. .  The  man  confirmed  in  his  associations  by  means  of  a  fiuniliar  master^ 
OTcr  some  physical  science,  is  the  man  of  all  others  to  whom,  when  he  considers  the  phenom 
ena  of  the  soul,  the  facts  seem  most  novel  and  the  conceptions  most  unfamiliar. 

§  19.  Bat  it  IS  not  enough  to  be  forewarned  of  these  influ 
abprored.  In  ences,  in  order  to  be  forearmed  against  them.  We  need  to 
w  at  way.  ^  convinced  that  they  are  founded  in  error  and  misoonoep- 

tion ;  we  should  be  satisfied  that  the  science  of  the  soul  can  vindicate  its 
pecnliar  conceptions  and  laws.  In  order  to  this,  we  need  to  take  a  general 
and  preliminary  view  of  the  reiations  of  the  soul  to  matter.  A  complete 
and  final  theory  of  these  relations  can  only  be  gained  at  the  termination 
and  as  the  result  of  our  investigations.  In  order  fully  and  satisfactorily  to 
answer  the  questions,  ^  Is  the  soul  material  ? '  ^  Wherein  is  spirit  with  its 
phenomena  like,  and  wherein  is  it  unlike  matter  ? '  we  must  first  have 
studied  each,  and  the  means  of  knowing  each  ;  t.  ^,  we  must  have  prose- 
cuted a  thorough  study  of  philosophy  and  psychology.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  considerations  which  are  appropriate  to  a  preliminary  view. 
These  we  propose  to  present — first,  those  which  may  fairly  be  urged  by 
and  conceded  to  the  materialist,  or  the  materialistic  psychologist;  and 
second,  the  considerations  which  indicate  and  prove  that  the  soul  has  an 
activity  that  is  uncontrolled  by  material  agents,  and  follows  laws  that  are 
peculiar  to  itself.  We  shall  give  the  argument  of  the  materialist  in  its 
most  forcible  form,  omitting  no  source  of  evidence  which  modern  science 
has  furnished  for  his  use.  To  all  these  facts  and  proofs  he  has  a  jnst  and 
lawful  claim,  and  the  presentation  of  them  is  required  by  fidelity  to  sci- 
ence and  to  the  truth, 
nie  argomentB    §  20.  The  materialist  urffes,  1.  That  we  know  the  soul  only 

of  tho  material-     ^  . 

18k.  The  Boul  u    as  couuected  with  a  material  orccanization.    That  which  is 

ODonectod  with  a  . 

body.  called  the  soul,  exerts  all  its  activities  and  manifests  all  its 

phenomena  by  means  of  the  human  body.  Of  a  soul  which  acts  or  mani- 
fests its  acts  apart  from  the  body,  we  have  no  experience,  either  by  per- 
sonal observation  or  through  credible  testimony.  It  must  certainly  be 
conceded  that  the  only  souls  to  which  science  can  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  their  functions  or  explaining  their  laws,  are  those  which 
exist  and  act  through  a  material  structure. 

ThB  soai  ta  de-  ^'  "^^  powcrs  of  the  soul  are  developed  along  with  the 
r^cpi^vHbtfae  powcrs  and  capacities  of  this  organized  structure.  As  these 
powers  and  capacities  are  severally  called  into  action  and 
reach  their  ftdl  perfection,  so  do  the  powers  of  the  soul  appear  one  a^er 
another,  and  attain  the  full  measure  of  the  energy  which  nature  has 
assigned  them.  The  lower  organs  of  the  body  act  first  in  order,  and  these 
Eid  developed  and  matured  at  the  earliest  period.  Afterward  the  higher 
organs  are  gradually  matured  and  brought  into  action.    After  the  body  is 
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completely  developed  for  all  its  functions,  it  passes  through  certain  stages 
of  growth,  increasing  in  size  and  strength.  During  these  periods  of  de- 
velopment and  growth  the  soul  is  also  unfolded  and  matured.  One  power 
after  another  is  made  ready  to  act,  and  the  capacity  for  the  action  of  each  is 
enlarged  and  strengthened.  If,  now,  the  soul  is  unfolded  as  the  body  is 
developed,  and  if  the  soul  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  body,  then  il 
would  seem  as  though  what  we  call  the  soul  is  but  a  name  for  the  capacity 
to  perform  certain  higher  functions  which  belongs  to  a  finely  organized 
and  fully  developed  material  organism. 

Is  dependent  on  9«  "^^^  soul  is  dependent  on  the  body  for  much  of  its  knowl- 
toiowiSge'^and  ^g®  ^^^  ^^  many  of  its  enjoyments.  It  is  through  the  eye 
enjoyment.  ^^^y  ^^^^  j^  pcrceives  and  enjoys  color,  and  through  the  ear 

only  that  it  apprehends  and  is  delighted  with  sound.  All  the  knowledge 
which  it  gains  of  the  material  universe,  whether  near  or  remote,  whether 
minute  or  extended,  is  acquired  through  the  senses  alone.  It  is  only  as  a 
material  organ  is  affected  by  a  material  object,  that  the  mind  makes  a  sin- 
gle new  acquisition.  Should  these  organs  cease  to  exist,  or  cease  to  b€ 
acted  on,  all  new  acquisitions  and  new  enjoyments  would  ceasQ  to  be  pos- 
sible. Even  the  so-called  higher  kinds  of  knowledge  and  feeling  have  a 
nearer  or  remoter  reference  to  the  objects  of  sense  with  which  we  are 
brought  in  contact  through  the  organs  of  sense. 

Moreover,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  soul  begiiis  to  act  and  to  enjoy  only 
when  these  organs  are  aroused  by  their  appropriate  material  excitants  or 
stimitli  /  and  it  would  never  act  or  enjoy  at  all,  either  in  its  higher  or 
lower  forms,  if  these  organs  were  not  first  called  into  action. 
Also  for  Its  en-  ^'  ^^  ^^  ^®  dependent  on  the  body,  and  on  matter,  for  its 
crgy  and  aetiT-  energy  and  activity.  It  sympathizes  most  intimately  with 
every  change  in  the  body.  The  capacity  to  fix  the  attention 
so  as  to  perceive  clearly,  to  remember  accurately,  and  to  comprehend  fully, 
varies  with  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  the  action  of  the  heart.  A 
slight  indisposition  is  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  the  simplest 
functions  of  the  intellect,  and  with  the  exercise  of  those  emotions  to  which 
the  heart  is  most  wonted.  An  active  disease  disorders  the  imagination^  fill> 
ing  it  with  offensive  and  incongruous  phantasies,  which  the  soul  can  neithet 
exclude  nor  regulate.  The  sufl^ion  of  the  brain  with  blood  or  water,  di» 
qualifies  the  soul  for  action  of  any  kind,  or  stupefies  it  into  entire  uncon< 
sciousness.  A  change  in  the  structure  or  in  the  functions  of  the  brain,  or 
some  lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  induces  that  suspension  of  the  higher 
and  regulating  functions  which  we  call  insanity.  This  state  is  permanent 
when  its  cause  is  permanent ;  and  the  soul  may  even  relapse  into  a  con- 
dition more  helpless  and  pitiable,  the  condition  of  idiocy,  from  which  it  ia 
never  known  to  emerge.  That  state  of  the  body  which  we  call  faintnesa 
takes  away  all  conscious  perception  and  enjoyment,  and  causes  the  soul  to 
link  into  blank  inaction.    Another  state  of  the  body  in  deep  induoes 
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another  kind  of  activity,  in  whioh  the  usual  laws  of  perception,  judg^ 
ment,  and  memory,  as  well  as  the  usual  conditions  of  hope  and  fear,  seem 
to  be  deranged  or  reversed.  When  the  organization  of  the  body  is  do* 
Btroyed,  the  soul  ceases  to  act,  and,  for  aught  we  can  obsei*ve,  it  ceases 
to  exist. 

6.  The  soul  is  the  termination  of  a  series  of  material  exist- 
Mties  of  material   enccs,  wliich  risc  above  each  other  in  orderly  gradation,  each 

preparing  the  way  for  the  other ;  and  all  are  represented  in 
that  form  of  organized  matter  which  manifests  and  sustains  the  highest  of 
mII,  t.  6.,  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  itself.  The  lowest  form  of  matter 
obeys  mechanical  laws.  In  this,  the  particles  are  held  together  by  cohe- 
idve  attraction,  and  the  masses  are  bound  by  that  force  which  causes  the 
»tone  to  fall,  and  the  planets  to  move  in  their  rounds,  in  obedience  to  a 
mathematical  law.  The  form  next  higher  is  seen  in  bodies  endowed  with 
chemical  properties  and  capable  of  chemical  combinations.  Here  masses 
and  molecules  unlike  each  other  unite  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  third 
unlike  either — ^a  neutral  result,  in  which  the  constituting  elements  do  not 
appear.  In  the  form  next  higher,  matter  disposes  its  particles  in  crystal- 
line arrangement,  according  to  the  law  of  which  the  elements  are  not  con- 
tent with  simple  mechanical  aggregation,  nor  with  the  more  mysterious 
affinities  of  chemical  combination,  but  arrange  themselves  in  constant  and 
definite  external  forms,  more  or  less  symmetrical,  after  the  laws  of  a  natu- 
ral geometry.  Next  we  find  the  lowest  types  of  organized  existence,  of 
which  the  crystal  is  the  mute  prophecy.  In  these,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  there  are  separate  organs,  each  of  which  performs  a  separate  and 
special  function,  necessary  to  the  existence  and  iunctional  activity  of  every 
other  organ  and  to  the  whole  structure,  which  is  made  up  of  all  the  organs 
together.  The  plant,  when  the  requisite  conditions  are  present  of  nourish- 
ment,  moisture,  and  light,  expands  into  a  developed  organism,  thrusts  out 
the  bud  and  leaf,  opens  the  flower  by  which  its  beauty  is  perfected,  and 
peed  and  fruit  are  formed  and  matured.  The  animal  requires  material  con- 
ditions of  food  and  air  and  light.  It  comes  into  being  by  peculiar  pro- 
cesses, it  grows  into  a  complicated  structure  of  bone,  muscle,  viscera, 
nerves,  and  brain,  each  separate  organ  fulfilling  its  special  duty,  and  all 
acting  together  so  as  to  form  a  completed  whole.  In  connection  with  the 
more  perfectly  and  delicately  organized  animal  structures,  the  phenomena 
of  the  soul  begin  to  appear,  requiring  as  their  condition  all  the  lower  forms 
of  nature,  the  presence  and  the  action  of  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
organic  powers  and  laws.  Nay,  more.  So  far  as  we  observe  the  various 
grades  of  animal  life,  just  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  material 
structure  is  the  perfection  of  the  soul.  The  more  simple  the  organization, 
the  fewer  are  the  instincts  and  the  more  limited  is  the  intelligence.  The 
more  complex  and  delicate  the  structure,  the  wider  is  the  range  and  the 
"icher  the  capacities  for  knowledge    enjoyment,  and  skill.    Again,  the 
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human  being,  so  fSur  as  the  progress  of  ils  own  development  can  be  traced, 
seems  to  pass  in  sncoession  through  the  lower  up  to  the  higher  grades  of 
organio  life.  It  seems  to  take  up  into  itself  and  represent  all  the  inferior 
types  of  living  beings.  It  is  first,  as  it  were,  a  plant,  having  only  veget» 
tive  existence,  in  the  capacity  for  nourishment  and  growth ;  then  it  be* 
comes  an  animal,  passing  through  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of  animal 
existence ;  last  of  all,  it  emerges  into  that  which  is  still  higher,  the  form 
of  activity,  which  is  intelligent,  sensitive,  self-conscious,  and  rational.  It 
would  seem,  it  is  argued,  that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  one  organio 
growth.  The  one  is  perfected  with  the  other,  the  one  depends  on  the 
other,  the  one  results  from  the  other.  To  this  is  added  the  consideration 
already  noticed,  that  organio  or  nervous  force,  and  psychical  or  mental 
force,  go  hand  in  hand  in  energy.  As  is  the  tenrion  of  the  one,  so  are  the 
activity  and  achievements  of  the  other.  The  one  also  grows  and  is  devel- 
oped with  the  other,  and  with  it  wastes  in  decay,  rests  in  sleep,  is  bewil* 
dered  in  dreams,  rages  in  insanity,  drivels  in  idiocy,  is  extinguished  in 
death. 

From  all  this  it  is  concluded  that  the  soul  is  nothing  without 
SfS^Jteiist*  *^«  ^odjy  the  two  being  different  names  for  different  func- 
tions of  a  conmion  substance,  and  the  soul  a  convenient  term 
for  the  higher  forms  of  activity  which  matter  exerts  in  its  finer  and  more 
ideal  forms.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  soul,  in  its  essence  and  its  acts,  is 
dependent  on  organization ;  and  when  the  organism  is  disintegrated,  the 
activity  of  the  soul  must  terminate.  Its  existence  separately  from  organ- 
ized matter,  or  transferred  to  another  and  a  new  organism,  involves  an 
absurd  and  impossible  conception, 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  argument  for  the  material  structure  of 
the  human  soul,  as  it  might  be  urged  at  the  present  day  by  one  familiair 
with  modem  science.  The  considerations  are  very  general,  but  they 
embrace  the  most  important  parts  or  points  of  proof  which  it  is  suitable 
to  consider  at  the  introduction  of  our  studies  in  psychology. 
^ente^ite'T''  ^  ^^'  ^^  Considerations  which  may  be  urged  in  proof  that 
nomena  aniike    the  substaucc  of  the  soul  is  not  material,  are  the  following  ; 

BiateriAl      phfr- 

nomena.  1.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  are  in  kind  unlike  the  phe^ 

nomena  which  pertain  to  matter.  All  material  phenomena  have  one  com* 
mon  characteristic— that  they  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  They  can  be 
seen,  felt,  touched,  tasted,  and  can  also  be  weighed  and  measured.  Cer- 
tain phenomena  of  the  soul,  at  least,  are  known  by  consciousness,  and,  as 
thus  known,  are  directly  discerned  to  be  totally  unlike  all  those  events  and 
occurrences  which  the  senses  apprehend.  The  phenomena  discerned  by 
the  senses  are  known  to  have  some  relation  to  space  that  can  be  more  or 
less  clearly  defined.  Motion,  color,  taste,  sound,  combustion,  breathing, 
circulation,  secretion,  galvanic  agency,  chemical  combination,  growth,  de- 
eomposition — every  kind  and  form  of  material  activity — require  extensiov 
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in  the  Bubfitance  on  which  they  operate,  or  in  the  effect  or  aodiity  itself. 
Bat  feeling,  will,  thongltt,  memory,  joy,  sorrow,  purpose,  resolve,  admit 
of  no  such  relation  to  spaea  They  are  known  to  exclude  such  relation. 
Besides,  each  and  all  these  material  phenomena  or  prcperties  are  referred 
U>  some  agent  or  substance  which  is  also  apprehended  by  the  senses  to  be 
extended  and  endowed  with  other  material  qualities.  Even  those  agents 
in  nature  which  are  most  imponderable  and  impalpable,  as  the  electric 
force  or  fluid  and  the  vital  or  organise  force  in  the  animal  or  plant,  both 
require  a  certain  portion  of  matter  as  the  active  or  potent  substance,  which 
miESt  be  electri6ed  or  made  living  in  order  t«o  exhibit  electrical  or  vital 
activity.  This  single  characteristic  of  material  agents  is  positively  known 
and  universally  assented  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phenomena  of  the 
Bool  are  by  consciousness  not  only  not  necessarily  referred  to  any  such 
portion  of  matter,  but  they  are  referred  to  another  agent,  the  acting  or 
BnflTenng  ego^  which  is  not  known  by  consciousness  to  have  any  sensible  or 
material  attributes,  or  rather,  which  is  known  to  have  no  such  properties. 
All  these  peculiarities  clearly  and  sharply  distinguish  the  two  classes  or 
species  of  phenomena.  We  positively  know  that  all  other  phenomena 
have  a  definite  relation  to  matter.  Psychical  phenomena  have  a  definite 
relation  to  an  agent  which  is  not  known  to  have  a  single  material  attri 
bute ;  which,  even  when  it  controls  matter,  is  known  by  consciousness  to 
be  totally  unlike  any  known  material  agent. 

1    df      ^*  '^®  acting  ego  is  not  only  not  known  to  be  in  any  way 
tin^tahM  iteeif   material,  but  it  distinguishes  its  own  actings,  states,  and 

products,  and  even  itself,  from  the  material  substance  with 
which  it  is  most  intimately  conncMSted,  from  the  very  organized  body  on 
whose  organization  all  its  functions,  and  the  very  function  of  knowing  or 
distinguishing,  are  said  to  depend.  First,  it  distinguishes  from  this  body 
all  other  material  things  and  objects,  asserting  that  the  one  are  not  the 
other.  Second,  it  just  as  clearly,  though  not  in  the  same  way  or  on  the 
same  grounds,  distinguishes  itself  and  its  states  from  the  material  objects 
which  it  discerns.  It  knows  that  the  agent  which  sees  and  hears  is  not 
the  matter  which  is  seen  and  heard.  Third,  the  soul  also  distinguishes 
itself  and  its  inner  states  from  the  organized  matter — L  «.,  its  own  bodily 
organs — ^by  means  of  which  it  perceives  and  is  afiected  by  other  matter. 
Fonrth,  it  resists  the  force  and  actings  of  its  own  body,  and,  in  so  doing, 
distinguishes  itself  as  the  agent  most  emphatically  from  that  which  it 
resists.  By  its  own  activity  it  struggles  against  and  opposes  the  coming 
on  of  sleep,  of  faintness,  and  of  death.  Even  in  those  conscious  acts  in 
which  it  feels  itself  most  at  the  disposal  and  control  of  the  body  it  recog- 
nizes  its  separate  existence  and  independent  energy. 

8.  The  soul  is  self-active.  Matter  of  itself  is  inert.  The 
SfveT*  **  **^    ^^  ^*  impelled  to  action  from  within  by  its  own  energy. 

Hatter  only  takes  a  new  position,  or  passes  into  a  new  state 
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as  it  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  from  withoat.  We  grant  that  the  soul  most 
begin  its  activities  at  the  awakening  of  the  senses ;  but  when  it  is  once 
awakened,  it  never  sleeps,  so  far  as  we  can  observe  or  infer.  If  the  senses 
should  furnish  it  no  new  objects,  it  would  go  on  without  intermitting  itH 
action,  busying  itself  with  the  materials  already  furnished  under  laws  of 
its  own.  We  grant  also  that  to  what  it  perceives  and  desires  and  does,  it 
IS  determined,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  objects  which  present  them« 
selves  from  without ;  but  these  direct  the  course  of  its  action  as  they  fur 
nish  objects ;  they  do  not  cause  it  to  act.  We  concede  even  that  its  energy 
in  action  is  dependent  on  material  conditions.  The  tension  and  healthfiil 
harmony  of  the  nervous  system  enables  the  soul  to  act  with  augmented 
force.  When  the  nerves  are  relaxed  or  disturbed,  as  in  faintness  or  dis- 
ease, the  force  of  the  soul  is  greatly  weakened  or  frightfully  disordered ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  bodily  conditions  can  arrest  the  activity 
that  is  impelled  from  within,  or  that  it  is  originated  by  any  such  oondi« 
tions.  In  this  respect  the  contrast  is  striking  between  matter  and  spirit. 
Is  not  depend-  ^'  '^^  ^^^^  many  of  the  states  of  the  soul  no  changes  or 
Su\eS^v°  ^.ffections  of  the  organism  can  be  observed  or  traced,  as  their 
^^*M*  condition  or  prerequisite.     It  is  argued  that  the  soul  and 

body  are  one  material  organism,  because  we  know  that  in  many  instances 
some  aflTectiou  of  the  one  is  necessary  as  the  condition  of  a  correspondent 
affection  of  the  other.  The  soid  cannot  see  unless  the  retina  is  painted  by 
the  light,  nor  can  it  hear  unless  the  ear  vibrates  through  sound.  Hence  it 
is  inferred  that  the  one  is  the  effect  of  the  other-;  and  if  the  soul  is  acted 
on  by  material  or  organic  causes,  it  must  be  material  in  its  substance  or 
structure.  It  ought  greatly  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  argument,  to 
observe  that  the  change  in  the  soul  is  in  its  nature  wholly  unlike  the  con- 
ditions which  go  before  it.  The  impression  on  the  eye  or  the  ear  has  no 
affinity  with  or  likeness  to  the  perception  which  follows.  Moreover,  the 
condition  in  the  organism  often  is  a  condition  simply  and  solely  as  it  fur« 
nishes  an  object  which  the  soul  apprehends,  and  determines  nothing  in  the 
result,  except  so  far  as  it  gives  the  soul  an  occasion  to  know  one  thing  or 
object  rather  than  another ;  t.  6.,  the  eye  sees  rather  than  hears,  and  sees 
this  object  rather  than  another,  because  the  excited  organism  furnishes  the 
occasion.  But  the  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  is  entirely  broken,  when 
we  reflect  that  no  changes  in  the  organism  whatever  are  known  to  precede 
or  to  condition  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  important  psychical  states 
and  affections.  We  grant  that  the  landscape  which  we  see  must  first  be 
pictured  on  the  retina*  But  what  change  or  affection  of  the  material 
organism  occurs,  when  the  soul,  at  the  sight  of  this  landscape,  images 
another  like  it,  calls  up  by  memory  a  similar  scene,  which  was  seen  yeai's 
before  a  thousand  miles  distant,  or,  by  creative  acts  of  its  own,  consti-ucts 
picture  after  picture  that  are  more  beautiful  and  varied  than  the  one  it  ia 
beholding?     Or  what  bodily  changes  precede  desire  and  disgust,  houc 
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and  fear,  at  these  memories  and  creations  ?  No  such  changes  have  evci 
been  discerned.  No  ground  is  furnished  for  surmising  that  tbey  ewi 
occur.  They  must  occur  in  every  instance,  to  justify  the  theory  of  iho 
materialist.  That  they  do  occur,  is  simply  assumed^  They  have  nevei 
been  observed. 

The  aignment  of  the  materialist  stands  thus :  Certain  psychical  states  or  processes  r» 
qiiire  as  their  condition  certain  organic  bodily  aifections.  These  bodily  afifectioDS,  however, 
are  totally  unlike  the  mental  states  which  they  conditionate.  In  every  case  in  which  they  do 
poeur,  they  present  new  objects  of  apprehension  and  feeling.  By  these,  and  by  these  only, 
(be  soul  receives  its  knowledge  of  the  material  world.  Certain  other  mental  states,  &r  more 
numerous  and  far  more  important,  are  attended  by  no  affections  of  the  body  whatever. 
Which,  then,  is  more  philosophical,  to  assume  that  such  organic  changes  do  occiur  when  we 
cannot  trace  their  presei^,  nor  any  appearance  of  an  organ  in  which  they  might  be  traced, 
or  to  which  they  might  be  referred,  because,  forsooth,  they  do  occur  when  we  can  trace 
them,  and  can  give  the  reason  for  their  occurrence ;  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  this  unauthor- 
ized assumption,  to  infer  that  the  eoul  and  body  are  one  organism  ; — or  to  disbelieve  that  such 
bodily  changes  do  occur  as  the  conditions  of  mental  activity,  when  we  have  no  evidence  from 
observation  and  no  presumption  from  analogy  ? 

Gradntioiu    nf    ^-  The  regular  gradation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  several 


proTe'u^'i'te  kinds  of  material  existences,  and  the  progressive  develop- 
■nateri^  ment  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms  of  organized  mat- 

ter, do  not  of  themselves  prove  that  the  soul  is  matter  in  a  more  highly 
organized  form.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  transition  from  the  highest 
forms  of  organized  matter  to  the  lowest  types  of  psychical  activity  can- 
not bo  readily  discriminated ;  nor  that  the  body,  which  is  organized  for 
the  uses  of  the  soul,  seems  in  its  development  to  assume  in  successive 
order  all  the  lower  types  of  organization,  force  us  to  believe  that  a  com* 
mon  substance,  obeying  material  laws,  is  capable  of  rising  into  that  refine* 
ment  of  organization  which  can  perform  the  functions  of  knowledge  and 
affection. 

These  facts  can  only  be  regarded  as  proof  by  the  man  who  assumes 
that  the  existence  of  immaterial  or  spiritual  being  is  impossible,  and  the 
belief  of  it  is  unphilosophicaL  This  assumption  involves  the  inference 
that  there  is  no  spiritual  Creator,  on  whom  matter  depends  for  its  exist- 
ent^ properties,  and  laws.  If  there  be  a  creating  Spirit,  who  originated 
aiid  controls  matter,  then  it  is  not  unphilosophical  to  believe  that  there 
may  be  a  created  spirit,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  and  affected 
by  a  material  organism,  or  which,  perhaps,  is  itself  the  organizing  agent. 

To  those  who  assume  that  there  can  be  no  extra-mundane  or  creating 
Spirit,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  prove  that  there  may  be  an  incorporeal, 
created  spirit 

To  those  who  admit  that  there  is  or  may  be  a  creating  Spirit,  or  even 
to  those  who  believe  that  design  has  a  place  in  the  universe,  the  regn* 
larity  of  development  and  progressive  transition  from  one  being  to 
another  will  indicate  a  unity  of  plan  in  the  creation  more  clearly  and 
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more  satis&ctoiily  than  they  will  prove  a  unity  of  material  substance  ir 
the  agent — a  unity  of  purpo^  and  intention  in  the  order  and  beauty  of 
these  arrangements,  rafher  than  a  unity  of  nature  and  destiny  in  the  lowei 
and  higher  kinds  of  beings. 

It  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  draw  the  line  where  material  organization  ends  and  spiritual 
agency  begins,  where  unconscious  reaction  ceases  and  conscious  activity  emei^s.  It  may  b< 
impossible  for  us  to  discover  the  properties  and  relations  of  organized  matter  which  fit  it  to 
be  the  instrument  or  the  medium  of  the  soul,  or  what  there  is  in  the  soul  that  fits  it  to  be 
developed  with  and  to  employ  this  organixed  substance.  But  we  do  know  enough  about 
spirit  and  matter  to  affirm  that  if  spiritual  existence  is  possible,  and  if  it  be  necessary  Smrn 
its  constitudon  or  important  to  its  destiny  that  it  be  developed  with  or  organize  matter,  ther 
all  those  phenomena  by  which  it  seems  to  rise  by  a  natural  evolution  firom  the  higher  formi 
of  matter,  and  to  crown  the  series  which  it  terminates,  as  "  the  Uigfat  consummate  flower/ 
are  fully  explained  by  the  unity,  the  beauty,  and  the  harmony  of  the  Creator's  plan,  and  d( 
not  require  to  be  resolved  by  a  unity  in  the  substance  which  they  mauifesL 

This  is  an  tliat  we  need  determine  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
inquiries.  What  is  the  substance  and  what  the  destiny  of  the  soul,  can 
be  fully  defined  and  vindicated  by  the  philosophy  and  theology  to  which 
psychology  is  the  appropriate  introduction. 

§  22.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  whatever  views 
otLIw^^^  we  accept  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  that  its  phenomena  are 
as  real  as  any  other,  and  that  their  peculiarities  are  entitled 
to  a  distinct  recognition  by  the  true  philosopher.  Whatever  psychical 
properties  or  laws  can  be  established  on  appropriate  evidence,  they  al. 
deserve  to  be  accepted  as  among  the  real  agencies  and  laws  of  the 
actual  universe.  Perception,  memory,  and  reasoning  are  processes  that 
are  as  real  as  are  gravitation  and  electrical  action.  In  one  aspect  their 
reality  is  more  worthy  of  confidence  and  respect,  as  it  is  by  means  of  per- 
ception and  reasoning  that  we  know  gravitation  and  electricity.  Their 
peculiar  conditions,  elements,  and  laws,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained 
and  resolved,  are  to  be  judged  by  their  appropriate  evidence,  and  to  be 
accepted  on  proper  testimony.  The  evidence  and  testimony  which  is 
pertinent  to  them,  may  be  as  pertinent  and  convincing,  though  different 
in  its  Idnd,  as  that  which  can  be  furnished  for  the  facts  of  sense  or  the 
laws  of  matter.  If  the  soul  knows  itself,  its  acts,  and  products,  by  % 
special  activity,  then  what  it  knows  ought  to  be  confided  in,  as  truly  m 
what  it  kndws  of  matter  by  a  different  process. 

phenomeoa  of  §  ^3.  The  analogy  of  the  physical  sciences  establishes  thia 
be*  ^i^^^  principle,  and  enforces  it  as  a  universal  rule.  Facts  of  one 
those  of  another,  g^^t  are  uot  to  be  distrusted  because  they  differ  in  kind  oi 
quality  from  those  of  another  class.  Truths  of  one  kind  are  not  to  b€ 
measured  by  truths  of  another.  Phenomena  of  one  description  are  not 
to  be  solved  by  laws  that  hold  good  of  other  phenomena.  Chemical  facta 
and  laws  are  not  disputed  because  they  cannot  be  exphuned  by  mechanica? 
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properties  and  poirers.  The  functions  by  which  the  plant  is  nourislicd 
and  grows  are  not  to  be  doubted  because  they  cannot  be  explaioed  by 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  rise  of  water  in  a  pump,  or  those  which  unite 
an  acid  or  an  oil  with  an  alkali,  into  a  salt  or  a^oap.  Not  are  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  or  the  digestion  of  the  food,  to  be  questioned,  or 
violently  explained  by  laws  which  do  not  solve  them,  because  they  ex- 
hibit special  and  novel  agencies,  and  must  be  interpreted  by  peculiar 
methods.  We  are  indeed  prompted — we  are  even  compelled — to  reduce  all 
our  knowledge  to  unity,  and  we  therefore  seek  to  explain  two  events  and 
two  classes  of  phenomena,  if  it  is  possible,  by  a  single  agency  and  after 
a  single  law.  We  must  prefer  the  well-known  and  the  familiar  to  the 
unknown  and  the  untried ;  but  if  we  do  not  succeed,  we  may  not  for  this 
reason  doubt  the  facts  or  pervert  and  misconstrue  the  laws.  If,  now,  there 
are  phenomena  concerning  man  which  are  discerned  by  consciousness  alone 
— if  also  their  truth  can  be  established  only  through  consciousness — ^then 
they  are  to  be  received  as  real,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  like  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter,  or  whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws 
or  analogies  which  material  phenomena  illustrate  and  exemplify.  To  deny 
them,  is  unphilosophical  To  attempt  to  explain  them  by  any  resort  to 
physical  analogies  which  fail  to  solve  them,  and  which  destroy  their 
integrity  or  essentially  alter  their  character,  is  to  be  more  unphilosophical 
stilL  If  either  class  of  phenomena  should  take  precedence  of  and  give 
law  to  the  other,  the  spiritual  are  before  the  material,  for  the  reasons 
which  have  been  already  given. 

The  ^enctm.  |  24.  We  ought  also  to  distinguish  bel  ween  the  powers  and 
gnage  in  vhkh  laws  which  consciousness  discovers,  and  the  medium  by 
■cnbed.  which  thesc  discoveries  are  recorded  and  made  known.    This 

medium  is  language,  in  the  large  acceptation  of  the  term — ^the  language 
of  signs,  of  looks,  and  of  words.  The  most  superficial  inspection  of  the 
words  which  describe  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  reveals  the  fact  conclu« 
sively  that  they  were  all  originally  appropriated  to  material  objects  and  to 
physical  phenomena.  The  words  perceive^  understand^  imagine^  disgust^ 
disturb^  adhere^  and  a  multitude  besides,  were  all  originally  applied  to 
some  material  act  or  event.  It  is  only  by  a  secondary  or  transferred  sig- 
nification that  they  stand  for  the  states  or  acts  of  the  soul. 

**  It  may  lead  as  a  little  towaxd  the  original  of  all  our  notions  and  knowledge*  if  we  remark  how  great 
a.  dependenoe  onr  words  have  on  common,  sensilde  ideas ;  aad  how  those  whioh  are  made  use  of  to  stand 
lot  actions  and  notions  qnite  removed  firom  sense,  have  their  rise  from  thenoe,  and  firom  ohvions  seDsibl« 
iieas  are  transferred  to  mote  abstrose  signlflcatioQS,  and  made  to  stand  for  ideas  that  oome  not  under  Uit 
■ogniwMifle  of  onr  senses ;  e.  ^.,  to  imagint,  apprthmd,  wmpreh^nd,  adhere^  conceivt,  insfi/,  disgu$t,  tli9> 
tartenoe,  tranquiUiiy,  etc.,  sxe  all  words  token  i^om  the  operations  of  sensible  things,  and  applied  to  cer 
tain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit^  in  its  primly  signification,  is  breath ;  angd^  a  messenger ;  and  I  doubc 
■of  bat  If  we  eoold  traoe  to  their  soaroea,  we  shoold  find  in  all  langoages  the  names  which  stand  for  things 
Ihat  fcll  not  onder  oar  senses  to  have  had  th»ir  first  rise  from  sensible  ideas."— Locks,  A«iiy,  B.  iiL,  d,  $  & 

A  more  profoimd  *iiq[uir7  into  the  bistory  and  etymology  of  particalar  langnagefl  flhom 
beyond  qoestion  that  the  radicals  and  many  primitiTe  words  were  first  applied  to  sensible  objects 
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A.  careful  stady  into  the  grounds  of  this  fkct,  univeradly  obfferyedi  will  show  that  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  How  could  one  mind  first  communicate  with  another,  except  by  some  senmble 
sign  common  to  both  ?  To  such  a  sign  the  speaker  must  direct  the  eye  of  the  hearer,  after 
which  it  could  stand  before  both  as  the  common  representatiTC  or  symbol  of  the  thoughts  of 
tbe  two.  It  is  not  easy  in  all  cases  to  decide  what  determined  the  selection  of  this  or  that 
physical  image  to  represent  a  particukr  act  or  state.  Even  when  the  same  image  is  used  in 
dialects  and  languages  that  are  remote,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  what  affinity  it  has 
for  the  spiritual  object.  But  the  facts  are  uDquesUoned.  In  many  cases  the  physical  image  ii 
forgotten,  and  has  passed  out  of  view.  But  in  many  others  it  is  more  or  less  forcibly  sug- 
gested  whenever  the  word  is  used,  and  it  often  so  obtrudes  itself  as  to  mislead  and  confhse  the 
oonceptions  and  reasonings  which  are  applied  to  spiritual  obJects.^-Cf.  K.  F.  Becker,  Dot  Wori 
in  seiner  organiacItm-Verwandlung. — §§  7'7-80. 

§  26.  The  physical  analogon  which  led  to  the  selectioii  of 
flnence  of  Ion-    the  word  often  lurks  behind  its  psychical  import,  and  ia 

ready  suddenly  to  spring  out  before  the  eyes,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  suggest  erroneous  and  mischievous  conclusions.  Let  the  word 
impressio7i  be  used,  as  it  naturally  is,  for  some  affection  of  the  intellect  or 
the  emotions,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  should  be  conceived  and  rea- 
soned of  as  involving  some  pressure  or  impulse.  A  mental  image  is  taken 
to  be  a  literal  drawing  or  picture  that  is  painted  on  the  ^  presence-chamber ' 
of  the  soul,  or  can  be  restored  or  re-illuminated  by  the  memory.  The 
objects  of  the  external  world  are  said  to  be  out  of  the  mind,  while  tbe 
image  or  remembrance  is  said  to  be  in  It ;  as  though  the  soul  filled  a  per 
tion  of  space,  and  disposed  its  thoughts  within  its  walls  or  limits.  The  mem* 
ory  IB  conceived  as  a  storehouse  of  facts,  dates,  or  principles,  all  ready  to 
be  taken  down  or  drawn  out  when  required.  Consciousness  is  thought 
and  reasoned  of  as  though  it  were  an  inner  light,  which  illimiines  by  its 
radiance  the  dark  and  winding  recesses  of  the  world  within.  Conscience 
is  the  voice  of  Grod,  speaking  with  the  distinctness  and  authority  of  audible 
speech. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  import  of  such  terms  in  their  application  to  the  soul,  we  readily 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  they  are  metaphors,  either  fresh  or  faded.  But  we  do  not  always 
observe,  nor  do  we  always  guard  against  the  insidious'  hi^uence  of  the  image  from  which  the 
metaphor  was  taken.  When  we  are  occupied  with  the  thought,  and  not  with  the  word — when 
we  are  reasoning  earnestly,  or  seeking  a  solution  which  eyades  us,  the  material  image  will  sup. 
ply  a  suggestion  which  is  more  plausible  than  valid,  and  it  will  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  which 
is  both  foolish  and  false.  In  such  cases  we  reason  and  infer,  not  frt)m  what  we  know,  but  from 
what  we  say ;  and  the  very  language  which  we  use  to  define  and  steady  our  thinking,  confuses 
and  distracts  it  Inasmuch  as  all  Uie  language  which  we  use  is  material  in  its  origin  and  struc- 
ture, it  will  incidentally  favor  all  those  views  of  the  soul  which  are  materialistic,  either  as  pro- 
fessed theories  or  insensible  associations.  The  superficial  thinker  will  press  the  physical  senses 
of  the  words  which  he  uses  into  the  service  of  his  theories ;  the  careless  thinker  will  be 
Imposed  upon  by  the  physical  associations  which  the  words  suggest.  When  diflScuIties  or  even 
contradictions  are  suggested  by  the  physical  sense  of  the  language  employed,  they  will  embaiw 
rass  and  disconcert  the  thinker  who  does  not  reflect  tha.t  they  spring  from  the  representalioi 
of  the  phenomena  by  language,  and  not  from  the  phenomena  themselves.  Thus,  it  may  be 
oiged.  fiow  can  the  so*  J  act  at  a  point  where  it  is  not  present  ?    How  can  it  feel,  if  an  inpre» 
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rid  is  sot  carried  to  its  portal  ?  How  can  it  originate,  withont  itoelf  being  mored  ?  Rom 
eau  it  be  conaciona  of  its  states,  without  having  first  experienced  the  state  of  which  it  is  con 
Bciona?  The  physiologist,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  sensible  perception,  ai 
he  paaaea  the  mysterious  line  which  divides  the  affection  of  the  oiigan  from  the  action  of  the* 
mind,  is  tempted  to  carry  with  him  material  conceptions,  by  the  very  force  of  the  langnags 
which  he  utten,  and  to  find  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  these  conceptions  in  the  very  Ian 
goage  which  he  is  forced  to  employ.  Indeed,  the  history  of  psychology  is  a  perpetnal  teatl 
mony  to  the  truth,  that  materialistic  conceptions  and  theories  find  their  readiest  justification  in 
the  terms  which  the  moat  thorough  Spiritualist  is  forced  to  employ,  and  that  a  quaa-material> 
ism  seems  to  spring  out  of  the  very  language  by  which  it  is  confVited.  Hence  it  becomes  so 
important  that  the  conceptions  which  we  form  should  be  sharply  distinguished  fix)m  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  uttered ;  and  that  the  student  of  psychology  should  place  himself 
ever  on  his  guard  against  the  influence  of  the  images  and  associations  which  are  contm'iaily 
pat  into  his  mouth  by  the  language  which  the  necessities  of  his  being  force  him  to  use ;  vhidi 
language,  however  high  it  may  soar  into  the  spbitual,  can  never  free  itself  from  the  mattor  in 
which  all  its  terms  have  their  origin. 


THE  BEIJLTI0N8  OF  THE  BOUL  TO  LIFE  AND  LIVIMG  BEINOa 

The  oonBideratloDs  already  presented  are  anffident  to  prove  that  the  aoul  la  not 
Beaeona  for  material  in  Its  atmcture.  But  Ita  relationa  to  organised  or  living  matter  require  a 
diacnaaing  the  more  careftil  analyafa,  if  we  would  do  Joatice  to  all  the  qaestionlngs  of  modern  phyai- 
anbjeei  farther,  ^i^gy^  ^nd  conduct  our  Inqulriea  In  a  thoronghly  aslentiflo  aplrlt.  In  order  to  de- 
termine theae  more  subtle  relationa  of  the  aool  to  life  and  living  beluga,  we  need  firat 
to  ask  «■  What  la  life,  or  what  la  a  living  being? ''  and  next  "  What  are  the  rebitiona  of  the  aoul  to  life  7" 
Theae  qneatlona  have  been  often  aaked,  and  varioaaly  answered.  Recent  investigationa  and  dlacnaaiona 
have  Inveated  them  with  apecial  intereat  and  importance. 

1.    L^  mid  Living  BHn^. 

Terma  defln-  ''Material  things  or  boinga  are  readily  and  univeraally  divided  Into  the  two  daaaei 
ed  and  qneatlon  of  organized  and  unorganized,  and  the  matter  of  which  each  la  composed  ta  diatln- 
"^^^^  gnisiied  aa  organic  and  inorganic.    In  nnorganized  beings,  the  material  constituenta 

are  combined' according  to  the  ordinary  lawa  of  mechanical  and  chemical  union  into 
boooDgoneoua  anbatancea.  Organized  beings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  heterogeneoua,  i.  e.,  they  axe  made 
op  of  parts  which  are  unlike  In  stractnre,  form,  and  function.  Even  of  organized  beings  the  lowest  forma 
are  divided  into  parte  called  organs,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  some  Amotion  or  operation  which  i« 
ahared  by  no  other,  and  which  la  easeutial  to  the  exiatence  of  the  whole,  and  to  the  action  of  each  of  tb« 
pazta.  A  being  ao  oonsUtuted  is  an  organized  being,  or  an  orgaaiam,  and  ita  matter  is  called  organie. 
An  organized  being,  when  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  capable  of  performing  ita  ftmctiona  under  iU 
appropriate  conditlona  or  Mtinmh^  Is  a  living  being.    The  condition  itself  ia  called  life, 

8o  far  all  parties  agree  in  their  definitions  and  theorlea.  But  aa  aoon  aa  the  qneatlon  ia  raiacl,  oa 
what  does  this  peculiar  condition  depend,  or  what  prodneea  and  sustains  that  form  of  existence  and 
aetion  which  ia  organic  and  living,  we  find  that  philosophers  in  ancient  and  modem  times  differ  gr«atly 
In  the  answers  which  they  give. 

Among  the. ancient  philosophers  the  atomlsU  explained  life  by  the  fortuitous  mi» 
Opinlona  of  ^^^^  *>f  atoma,  acting  by  the  mechanical  lawa  which  were  by  them  mdely  concdved 
the  ancient  phi-  and  defined.  A  very  largo  number,  however,  accounted  for  theae  phenomena  by  a 
lOBophera.  aeparate  agent,  called  the  aoul,  which,  alike  in  planta  and  animala,  waa  thought  to  be 

the  cauae  of  the  organic  structure,  and  ita  organic  fonctlona  In  the  higher  forma  ol 
being,  aa  in  man,  thia  aoul  orviUl  principle  waa  anpposed  to  attain  to  certain  emotional  and  intellectual 
(bncHona.  A*  the  capacity  for  the  highest  ftmctloms  It  received  another  appellation,  and  In  the  opinion 
of  Anatotlc,  aa  ha  a  generally  Interpreted,  this  higher  nature,  the  Nowt,  waa  In  some  way  added  to  th« 
krwer  foioea,  and  qualified  to  maintain  a  separate  existence,  after  the  deatrnotion  of  the  body. 

Plato  taught  poaltively,  though  In  mythical  language,  that  the  aoul  is  pre-exiateat  to  the  body,  and 
immortal  in  ita  duration ;  that  it  is  ethereal  in  ite  essence,  opposite  in  every  reapeot  to  the  matter  tc 
whieh  it  Is  reTnctantly  aubjeeted,  and  which  soils  ita  purity,  obscures  its  intelUgenoe,  and  weakeni 
ttaaosTgy. 
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The  diiUn«tlon  of  \xAjf  sonl,  and  spirit,  ^A/ut,  irvxit  «vwjm>  is  nnotioiied  by  the  wri^en  ot  'Jio  Old 
tnd  New  Testaments,  and  was  adopted  by  the  early  Oreek  fathers  as  being  psyohologloally  exsot  and  of 
great  soientiilo  and  theological  Importance.  A  few  writers  made  the  wcvm*  of  the  New  Testameot 
•oinddent  with  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  Novc,  and  the  inixi  equal  to  the  vital  and  phantastio  soal 
or  the  latter  only— reserving  the  v&fia  for  vitalized  matter,  or  else  making  the  vvcv/m  to  be  th* 
vltalisiQg  prinoiple. 

In  modem  philosophy,  In  oonseqnenee  of  Platonio  and  Christian  Idessi  and  nudai 

the  Influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Denoartes,  the  soul  has  been  more  sharply  eoi^ 

nodernsi'^*    ^       trasted  with  matter  and  extension  in  all  Its  forms.    As  a  natnral  result,  the  soal,  aa 

the  principle  and  agent  of  the  higher  fanotioos,  wasaeparated  from  the  agent  of  living, 

organized  matter,  or  the  principle  of  Ufa    Under  the  influenee  of  the  new  philosophy* 

->ths  mechanical  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  of  Newton,— the  question,  what  is  the  living  principle,  aa- 

snmed  a  new  interest.    With  the  progress  of  modern  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  meehaulcal  straotora 

of  the  skeleton  came  to  be  more  perfectly  onderstood,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  form  and  adjustments 

of  e^ery  one  of  its  parts  to  the  commuuication  of  force  and  the  direction  of  motion,  familiarized  and 

deepuned  the  conviction  that  the  human  frame  in  its  stracture  and  activities,  may  be  explained  by 

mechanical  relations  and  laws. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  h^ood  by  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  the 
connection  of  these  movements  with  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  lungs,  called  the  attention  of 
physiologists  more  distinctly  to  the  presence  of  mechanical  agencies  in  frinctions  where  their  presence 
had  not  been  suspected.  The  somewhat  recent  dlBcoveries  of  modem  chemistry,  thst  many  of  the  most 
important  vital  functions,  as  respiration,  assimilation,  and  excretion,  are  attended  by,  or  resnlt  in  the 
oomposition  and  decomposition  of  chemical  elements,  according  to  chemical  laws,  have  led  many  to 
eonterd  that  the  existence  of  the  orgsns  themselves,  and  the  combination  of  them  into  an  organism, 
are  to  be  ascribed  almost  entirely  to  chemical  agencies,  and  that  life  itself  Is  but  aa  abstract  term  for 
the  conspiring  activity  of  manifold  subtle  mechanical  and  chemical  forces.  IVhaievor  is  peculiar  In  the 
origination,  structure,  and  functions  of  living  beings,  it  Is  believed  by  many,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
operation  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  matter  in  obedience  to  their  well-known  laws, 
acting  under  special  conditions. 

This  theory  is  rejected  as  unsatisfactory  by  very  many  eminent  physiologists  and  phyalologica] 
ehemistfi.  They  contend  with  equal  earnesmess  that  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  living  beings  cannot 
be  explained  without  the  snppoeition  of  some  additional  property  or  agent,  which  is  essential  to  thett 
formation  and  preservation,  as  well  as  to  the  performance  of  many  of  their  peculiar  functions. 

This  agent,  cause  or  force,  has  received  various  apxKillations.  BLumenbach  calls  h 
Varions  appel-  the  nitus/ormativrnt  OTBildttnga-trieb;  John  Knnt^r  the  vital pnncipU;  William  Front, 
lations  for  vital  the  organic  agent,  the  distinguished  John  M&Uer,  the  organic/orce.  It  is  more  usually 
tone,  called  the  vital  force,    Schmid  of  Dorpat  terms  it  somewhat  carefully  the  tranamutitig 

eeil power,  and  Bisohoff,  of  Mnnlch,  defines  it  as  "  the  pecullsr  and  individual  cause  or 
broe  which  creates  and  shapes  the  whole  body,  and  manifests  psychical  qualities  by  means  of  the  brain,** 
thus  blending  the  vital  and  psychical  foree  In  one. 

In  support  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  such  an  agent  or  force,  the  following  reasons  are  urged : 

L  Every  living  being  originates  from  a  being  that  is  already  organized  or  living. 
Life  originates  ^^  ^^-^  authenticated  account  has  been  given  of  the  production  of  the  lowest  form  of 
only  fhim  a  life  in  any  other  way.  No  experiment  has  ever  been  successfol  which  had  for  iti 
living  being:  object  the  origination  of  a  living  being  from  elements  that  were  not  already  living. 

Bven  those  substanees  or  things  of  which  we  can  hardly  say  whether  they  are  or  arm 
not  living,  are  produced  from  an  existence  like  themselves,  or  from  some  seed,  cell,  spore,  or  organised 
portion  of  matter  that  has  the  same  kind  or  degree  of  life.  Without  going  back  to  the  first  beginning  ol 
things,  or  raising  any  questions  about  subsequent  acts  of  creation,  we  find  the  fact  unquestioned,  that 
the  existing  world  of  nature  Is  divided  Into  organized  and  unorganized  matter,  and  that,  while  the 
organized  depends  on  the  unorganized  for  the  conditions  of  Its  existence,  and  when  these  conditions  fkO 
Is  resolved  into  it  a^ln,  it  has  yet  never  been  known  to  originate  fh>m  this  alone.  This  fact  or  law 
widely  extended  and  universally  prevalent,  indicates,  if  it  docs  not  prove,  that  living  beings  depend  npoTi 
%  fbrce  and  obey  laws  which  to  some  sxtent  are  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Huxtoy  concedes  th^s  fairly  and  distinctly—"  I  need  not  tell  you,  ^  he  says  {Origin  tf  Speeiee,  ULj 
■*that  chemistry  is  an  enormous  distance  from  the  gial  I  indicate.  *  *  *  It  may  be  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  produce  the  conditions  requisite  to  life;  but  we  most  speak  modestly  about  the  matter, 
and  recollect  that  ffcienoe  has  pnt  her  foot  upon  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder.  Truly  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  venture  to  predict  where  she  will  be  flity  years  hence.'* 

Tf  life  were  but  another  name  Ibr  a  peonllar  combination  and  activity  of  mechanical  and  ohemloel 
fbroes,  we  might  presume  that  somewhere  and  at  some  time,  these  had  been,  or  might  be  combined  so 
as  to  produce  living  beings  or  the  germs  of  the  same,  and  that  in  the  lowest  or  more  elementary  forms  of 
Vile  there  would  he  some  auggettion  or  semblance  of  snch  origination.  But  neither  observation,  ocpatl- 
ment  nor  history  give  rscord,  or  hint  ot  «uch  an  occurrence.    The  belief  in  its  poHlbUity  is  a  natter  o/ 
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pan  inftrenoa  The  dootrfaie  of  tbo  erolntloo  of  the  organic  firom  the  Inorgiiaio,  ae  held  by  Danrln  naA 
Herbert  Bpeneer,  is  founded  on  a  «pe«ial  metaphyeieal  theory,  reettng  on  analogies  violently  strained 
from  obaenred  fiets,  bnt  not  confirmed  by  a  single  observed  event,  or  esperimentum  em ctt.  The  only 
evolntlooa  and  developments  actually  observed,  lie  respectively  within  the  spheres  of  the  organic  and  tht 
HKHganic.    The  one  sphere  has  never  been  evolved  or  developed  from  the  other. 

To  view  of  these  farts,  and  even  the  analogies  which  they  suggest^  there  is  little  force  in  Spencer*! 
eonfident  aasertlon*  founded  on  mere  metaphysical  romancing.  Though  be  applies  his  remark  to  the 
•volution  of  one  organism  from  another,  yet  he  would  extend  It  to  the  evolutiou  of  the  organic  from  the 
fBOtgaale.  **  If  Instead  of  the  successive  minutes  of  a  child's  foeta]  life  we  take  sucoessivo  generations  of 
oreaturcs—if  we  regard  the  socoessive  generations  ss  differing  fi:om  each  other  ito  more  than  the  fostus 
Hd  In  sueeesslve  minutes,  our  xmaqiicatzovs  mutt  indeed  be  feeble  if  we  fkil  to  realise  in  thought  the 
evolution  of  the  moat  complex  organism  oat  of  the  simplest  If  a  single  cell,  under  appropriate  condi 
lions,  becomes  a  man  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  there  con  surely  be  no  diffloulf  y  in  underbtandlng  bow, 
mder  appropriate  oonditions,  a  cell  may  In  the  course  of  untold  millions  of  yeiurs,  give  origin  to  tbo 
boman  race."— Prtiiei]ptes  ^Biolog^^  1 119. 

2.  The  process  of  nutrition  or  growth  is  peculiar  in  respect  of  Its  material  and  the 
The  process  of    >BAtl^o<l  of  assimilation,  neither  of  which  can  be  explained  by  meohanloal  or  chem> 
BUtrition      and     teal  forces  or  laws, 
growth  peouUar.         fj^^^  ^^j^^  y^^  1,  composed  of  material  const Ituents.  It  has  chemical  and  mechan- 

leal  properties,  and  to  a  cerUin  extent  rbey^he  laws  which  these  properties  involve. 
As  It  adds  to  its  substance  by  nutrition,  and  increases  Its  size  by  growth,  its  ailment  possesses  material 
pnpertles  and  obeys  material  laws.  But  while  the  aliment,  the  process  and  the  prodnet,  all  show  these 
pfopertles  and  eomply  with  these  laws,  neither  these  actions  nor  their  resolts  exclude  the  cooperation  of 
■anther  force.  Kor,  again,  does  the  belief  in  such  a  force  require  us  to  believe  that  It  prod  aces  effects 
Bot  evident  to  the  sensse,  or  that  it  manifests  its  presence  and  power  In  any  way  except  by  controUing 
and  modifying  the  action  of  the  lower  forces. 

That  these  forces  are  so  controlled  in  nutrition  and  growth,  is  evident  from  the  general  tkct  that 
autxttioB  and  growth  can  only  be  expected  fhnn  an  aliment  which  has  boon  already  modified  by  the 
action  of  come  living  being.  The  fact  is  now  well  established,  that  the  food  of  every  species  of  attimal- 
UA,  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  must  directly  or  indirectly  be  prepared  for  assimilation  in  the 
wgetahle  kingdom.  The  chemical  materials  which  enter  bo  largely  into  Its  substance  cannot  be  appro- 
priated In  their  Inorganic  condition  fh>m  the  earth,  the  air,  and  water  In  which  they  abound.  The  begin* 
Bing  of  all  nutrition  is  in  vegetable  life,  and  the  beginning  of  vegetable  life  is  in  the  vegetable  eoll.  But 
this,  It  would  seem,  must  directly  assimilate  its  chemical  constitnents,  so  that  in  the  last  resort.  It  might 
be  urged,  we  find  the  organic  feeding  on  the  inorganic  On  inspection  of  the  coll,  however,  we  find  thai 
It  begina  to  exist  with  its  food  already  prepared.  The  living  being— the  cell—not  only  owes  its  existence 
to  another  living  being,  but  it  derives  firom  such  a  being  the  food  by  which  It  is  to  be  nourished,  which 
food  is  in  a  certain  sense  living.  So  soon  as  It  exists  as  an  organism.  It  exists  with  its,  so  to  speak,  or- 
ganlxed  aliment— an  aliment  aUbcted  by  the  action  of  a  force  peculiar  to  the  organism.  Its  growth 
depends  upon  the  preparation  of  its  food  as  well  as  upon  the  process  of  assimilating  it  to  its  substance. 
Tlie  food  of  bot^i  animal  and  vegetable,  though  chemical  in  its  constitution,  Is  also  organic  or  i»rtiaUy 


Without  Insisting  on  any  thing  that  Is  In  dispute,  or  is  yet  undetermined  among  chemists  snd  physl* 
oioglata,  aa  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  compounds  that  nre  formed  In  organic  assimilation,  or  the  laws  of 
their  fonnatlon,  without  even  insisting  upon  the  catalytic  process,  which  Is  peculiar  to  organic  beings, 
we  ai«  oontant  to  oontraat  the  formation  of  the  crystal  with  the  growth  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  eelL 
The  Hqtdd  in  which  the  crystal -nucleus  is  placed,  and  fh>m  which  it  is  formed,  has  certain  chemical 
faigredlenta,  which  neither  itself  nor  any  other  nucleus  has  sny  infloenee  in  providing  or  preparing.  It 
surrooBds  this  nucleus,  to  the  external  walls  of  which  certain  of  its  elements  are  attached  by  mechaniea] 
•dheslon  in  regular  formSb  The  wall  or  coat  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  cell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
agent  that  etnSns  and  secretes  aliment  through  Its  substance  and  brings  it  within  its  limits,  making 
It  a  part  of  itselC  When  It  has  prepared  It  for  usa,  It  proceeds  to  assimilate  it  to  Itsell  Its  growth 
Is  not,  however,  a  mere  enlargement  of  bulk  by  accretion  of  new  matter  to  the  individual  cell  already 
in  being;  It  can  only  grow  as  It  prepares  new  cells,  each  like  itself  In  structure  and  function,  and  adds 
them  to  itself  by  the  closest  union.  The  cell— the  beginning  of  life— not  only  begins  with  an  aliment 
prepared,  but  with  the  capacity  to  produce  another  cell,  and  by  this  production  it  grows.  This  procesa 
ef  growth,  though  involving  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  and  results,  Is  a  process  wholly  un- 
known to  the  medianios  and  chemistry  of  other  kinds  of  matter,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  bj  sueh 
pfoeessLj  tr  laws  either  singly  or  In  combination. 

In  all  other  combinations  except  the  vitsl,  the  result  or  product  is  purely  mechanical  or  chemical,  and 
IS  dtsthignished  by  mechanical  and  chemical  attributes.  These  may  be  unlike  thoM  of  the  constituents, 
bat  they  are  clearly  Hke  them  as  being  mechanical  and  chemical,  and  nothing  roorei  llio  propvrtlos  of  a 
■sntral  salt,  though  tmllke,  and  perhaps  opposed  to  thoee  of  either  of  the  constituting  elements,  still  obey 
■sahKkU  and  •hemlcal  laws,  and  produee  effects  which  are  appropriate  to  theao  modes  of  sotion    Jx 
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Ihe  orgBide  piodaot  tbe  fwuM  ii  an  agent  capable  of  a  ftmoti  ax  oi  mode  of  aetlsn  peeuUar  to  •  11  /\iii 
being,  a  ftxnotion  wbloli  oan  bo  said  to  be  cbemioal  or  meohanical  only  eo  far  aa  it  deals  with  maVff  (ai 
■nbttancea,  and  controls  their  properties  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself.  Thus  the  Inngs,  the  heart,  a*ad 
the  brain  hare  definite  ohemieal  oonstitnents,  perhaps  the  same  or  perhaps  not  the  same  in  eaoli.  Bat 
the  product  in  eaoh  is  an  organ  capable  of  a  special  and  unshared  Amction,  which  controls  and  OMliilea 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  inorganic  being,  but  is  not  itself  for  that  reason  a  meohari«l 
or  chemical  agent. 

8.  Growth  in  a  living  being  proceeds  after  a  definite  plan,  and  is  adapted  to  the  eml 
Ghcirth       pro-     ^'  ^^®  Individual  and  the  species.    This  adaptation  applies  to  the' structure,  form,  and 
oeeds    after    a     ftinctlon  of  every  part  and  organ. 
P^*'^*  Inorganic  accretions  are  homogeneous  in  respect  to  material,  figure,  and  propertieii 

With  a  given  nucleus  and  a  given  material,  the  union  is  of  the  same  to  tbe  same,  and 
the  product,  so  far  as  structure  is  concerned,  is  aimilar  in  all  its  parts.  The  form  is  determined  by  sohm 
mechanical  agency,  which  is  purely  accidental,  and  hence  such  substances  are,  with  one  exception,  said 
to  be  formless,  1.  e.,  without  determined  form.  In  the  crystal,  with  homogeneity  of  structure,  there  is 
deflnitenees,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  variety  of  form.  But  the  symmetrical  variety  in  the  species  Is 
accounted  for  by  the  law  of  polarity,  determining  a  special  mechanical  structure  in  a  special  chemical 
material.  Deviations  in  the  indlvidnal  from  the  form  of  the  species,  are  referred  to  some  disturbing 
meohanical  influence,  wiilch  arrests  or  impedes  the  production  of  the  completed  form. 

But  in  organic  growth  the  structure  Is  heterogeneous.  The  several  parts,  i.  e.,  organs  of  a  plant  of 
animal  are  more  or  less  unlike  in  their  chemical  constitution,  though  they  are  fed  by  the  same  ailment* 
They  are  still  more  unlike  in  form.  The  root,  the  stem,  the  bud,  the  bark,  the  leaf,  the  flower  of  every 
plant,  tile  external  members,  and  the  internal  organs  of  the  simplest  animal,  ars  unlike  each  other,  evom 
to  the  halves  of  the  same  pairs.  The  wholes  made  up  of  these  parta  are  unequal  in  shbe  in  each  indtvid 
nal.  There  is  nothing  in  the  action  of  any  known  mechanical  or  chemical  forces  to  indicate  or  aooonn 
for  this  diversity,  which  is  constantly  repeated,  and  runs  Into  every  minute  and  subordinate  detail. 

These  several  parts  are  not  only  diverse  in  their  structure  and  form  but  they  are  also  diverse  in  thefi 
ftinetions.  To  each  is  assigned  a  duty  which  Is  peculiar  to  itself  and  which  no  other  does  or  oan 
perform. 

But  each  part  though  diverse  and  peculiar  in  eaoh  of  these  particulars  is  adapted  to  every  other  in 
each ;  to  the  structure,  the  form,  and  function  of  every  other,  which  aU  together  are  adapted  to  the  foim, 
material  and  sphere  of  existence  of  the  whole  which  these  ports  comiXMM.  Each  part  has  a  form  not 
only  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  successful  discharge  of  its  lYinctions,  but  also  to  the  form  of  every  oihar 
part,  so  as  with  It  to  make  a  whole  which  shall  be  ooiivenieiit  for  its  uses  and  perhaps  distinguished  bf 
beauty  and  grace.  The  ftinction  of  each  organ  is  adapted  to  act  with  the  function  of  every  other,  la 
auch  a  way  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  whole  is  maintained;  and  the  well-being  of  the  wh(de  in 
its  turn  promotes  the  well-being  and  successful  action  of  tbe  parts. 

This  growth  after  a  plan  is  peculiar  to  living  or  organized  beings.  In  tbe  known  operation  of  me- 
chanical and  chemical  laws  there  is  nothing  which  secures  such  a  dovolopemcnt  or  result.  The  plnn  in 
volves  more  than  the  perfection  of  a  single  individual ;  It  contemplates  the  production  of  several  Individ 
uals  of  different  characteristics  before  the  cycle  is  completed  and  ready  to  begin  anew.  Should  tho  poa- 
•ibllltlcs  of  development  within  the  sphere  of  living  beings  be  proved  to  be  greatly  extended,  as  /te  aa 
the  most  extravagnnt  theorists  contend,  it  would  only  increase  the  mystery  of  llfr,  because  it  would  en- 
large the  complexity  of  the  plan  which  the  living  force  tends  to  complete,  and  of  the  destiny  which.  It  la 
able  to  folfiL  The  egg  of  the  winged  moth,  or  butterfly,  Includes  in  the  plan  and  destiny  of  its  bfdng 
capacities  to  be  developed  into  and  through  three  fbrma  of  existence.  This  does  not  set  aside  the  truth 
that  the  egg  is  developed  after  a  plan,  but  rather  conflrms  snd  enforces  it. 

4.  Living  beings  are  still  further  peculiar,  in  that  their  existence  and  growth  la  tolva 
Matter  ohanges  ^  constant  change  of  material  in  consistency  with  integrity  of  being  and  lamennas  of 
but  form  Ls  pre-  form.  Oombinationa  purely  mechanical  and  chemical,  when  completed,  remstn,  or 
served.  |f  there  is  any  action  or  reaction  in  the  matedsl,  they  are  attended  with  change  ol 

structure  or  alteration  of  form.  But  in  a  plant  or  animal,  the  whole  or  large  portions 
of  their  substance  are  changed  in  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  while  the  form  is  unaltered,  or  if  chaoged 
it  in  enlarged  after  theorlirinal  pattern.  While  gradual  and  often  unobservetl  changes  of  straeturs  are 
going  on,  the  functions  of  eaoh  part  are  not  in  the  least  interrunted. 

A.    Organic  beings  are  very  largely  suioeptible  of  repair.    A  carioua  bone  may  ba 

hollowed  out,  and  yet,  if  the  periottemn  remalna  entire,  the  cavity  may  be  filled  by  a 
Ufo  admits  re-  geeond  growth.  The  paws  of  the  salamander  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  whole  be  mt'^rcd 
^^'  after  tbe  pattern  of  the  first    The  bones,  twenty  or  more,  the  sldn,  nerves,  maaelas^ 

and  vessels,  sU  will  be  reproduced  in  as  perfect  adaptation  as  in  the  original.  CJVmm 
•WM, DetaVieetde rinteUifenee^  P.  /.,  see.  /., e.  9.)  ^ 

Ko  phenomenon  like  this  is  known  to  ohemioal  and  mechanical  forces  or  their  laws. 
These  fisatoTes,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  oonspleuously  manifested  in  all  orgamc  and  living  bdngii 
have  led  many  of  the  moat  eminent  physiologlata  to  the  oonoluflon  that  there  is  an  organic  or  vital  fbicf 
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la  crc  ly  IMng  being.  Snoh  a  force  must  from  its  natare  be  an  individaal  force,  possessing,  Indeed,  the 
eommon  ohaiaoteristios  which  we  have  notioed,  bat  mAintainlDg  in  each  an  aetlvity  whkch  begins  and 
ends  with  iu  indlYidnal  existence.  In  this  respect  this  description  of  force  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
an  knovn  aotlvitiss  of  general  physical  laws.  A  mechanical  force  can  be  imparted  and  withdrawn,  again 
and  again,  to  and  from,  the  same  mass  of  matter.  Its  parts  can  be  separated  and  again  be  compressed 
and  united  so  as  to  restore  its  Integrity.  The  same  diemical  elements  can  be  combined  and  decomposed 
into  sobetantially  the  same  psodnet,  with  the  same  particles,  in  the  same  form,  and  capable  of  similar 
fiuetlona.  Bat  a  living  being,  when  its  integrity  Is  destroyed,  can  never  live  again.  Bhonld  the  same 
particlee  be  again  nnited  in  an  oxgsnism  it  woold  not  be  the  same  being.  Its  Indlvidaality  is  Indicated 
by  beginning  with  a  germ,  maintaining  continoons  nntrltion,  and  discharging  aninterrnpted  ftinctlons. 

The  oonelnsiaB  which  we  have  reached,  that  there  is  a  separate  vital  prlnoiple  or 

,  Opposite  views     ^^''^  ^'  r^eoted  by  many  philosophers  and  physiologists.    Those  who  hold  that  the 

'  stated  and  de-     soul  Is  material  in  lU  composition,  most  of  neoessity  reject  the  view  that  there  is  a 

^^^^  separate  principle  of  life.    Those  who  aceonnt  fat  the  existence  of  the  higher  formr 

of  being  in  matter,  life  and  spirit,  by  a  preconceived  theory  of  evolatloc  of  the  highei 

from  the  lower,  are  precluded  by  the  necessity  of  their  metaphysical  theory  fh>m  accepting  a  vital  forca 

TVe  may  properly  leave  the  views  and  argomenti  of  both  these  dasMs  unconsidered  and  notice  the  mor% 

plansible  reasons  whieh  are  niged  by  msny  eminent  physiologists  of  other  schools. 

The  view  which  they  hold  in  common,  under  a  great  variety  of  special  dlTersitles  of  opinion,  may  be 
esptessed  in  the  fWlowing  proposition.  The  terms  ttft^  Uvmg^  ftc.,  are  general  and  abstract  expressions 
for  a  great  variety  of  powers  and  processes,  which  aie  proved  or  may  be  presumed  to  be  chemiesl  and 
mediAnicaL  The  Ikct  that  these  processes  and  powers  are  so  very  peculiar  in  their  phenomena  and  their 
prodnots,  is  to  be  aoconnted  for  by  the  special  combinations  or  special  conditions  in  which  they  aot. 
Thus  Cari>enter  defines  lift  '*  as  the  state  of  action  peculiar  to  an  organized  body  or  organism.**  He  con- 
tends that  there  would  be  no  objection  save  the  probability  of  its  abuse  to  the  employment  of  the  terms 
•  Vital  Principle,"  *'NIsus  Formativus*'  or*'Chganio  Force,  *>  ss  oonvenlsnt  names  for  the  unknown 
powers  which  are  thus  developed. 

Btehersnd  defines  life  as  <*  a  collection  of  phenomena  which  succeed  each  other  daring  a  limited  time 
In  an  organized  body."  De  BlainvIUe  says :  **  LUe  is  the  twofold  internal  movement  of  composition  and 
deeorapositioo  at  once  general  and  continuous.**  <*  Life,**  according  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  "  Is  a  series  of  defl. 
nite  compoeite  changes  both  of  strncture  and  composition  which  take  place  in  an  individnal  without  de- 
stroying IU  identity.'*  Herbert  Spencer,  after  several  tentative  definitions,  concludes  with  this :  Life  Is 
**  the  definite  combination  of  definite  composite  heterogeneous  (dianges,  both  simultaneous  and  successive, 
in  eorrespondenoe  with  external  coexistences  and  seqnences."  R.  Vlrohow  makes  *'  the  vital  force  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  definite  co-working  of  physical  and  ehemical  forces."  Lotse,  the  distinguished 
physiologist  of  Gottingen,  says,  that  **  living  ftinctions  are  not  simply  forces  bat  capacities  for  functions 
which  arise  out  of  the  special  method  of  oopjoining  material  partldes  into  a  coherent  system.'*  All  life, 
In  his  view,  depemds  "  on  the  complicated  relations  under  which  the  physical  powers  act  as  an  organism.'* 

As  a  general  argument  in  support  of  his  views  Carpenter  ases  an  illastration  which 
Obrpenter*s  ll-  ^^  presume  would  be  accepted  by  all  vho  reject  a  *<  vital  force.**  «  We  shall  suv- 
Instration  and  pose  a  young  physiologist,  entirely  Ignorant  of  physical  science,  but  edacatod  in  lm« 
*>V«un^t  pUoit  faith  in  the  vital  principle,  witnessiQg  for  the  first  time  the  action  of  the  ateaisi 

engine."  '*  lie  would  observe  a  machine  of  various  parts,  would  try  vnrions  experi 
Esenta,  woold  perceive  that  the  actions  are  as  unlike  as  the  parts,  and  all  tend  to  one  result.**  "  Heno« 
he  may  safely  conclude  that  the  whole  ssrtes  of  phenomena  Is  due  to  one  presiding  agency— a  *  steam 
engloe  principle,'— by  the  operation  of  which  upon  the  material  structure,  its  aetipns  sre  produced  and 
saade  to  harmonise  with  each  other  and  with  fh^r  ultimate  object.*'  In  our  view  no  example  conld 
posalUy  be  employed  which  is  better  fitted  to  refbte  the  theory  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  establish  the 
opposite^  than  is  this  very  illustration.  The  reason  why  H  is  absurd  to  accept  a  **  stesm^engine  princv 
pie  **  in  a  steam  engine,  and  not  absurd  to  accept  a  vital  principle  in  a  living  being,  Is  that  a  earefhl  study 
of  the  parts  of  the  machine  whieh  are  alleged  to  be  aoalogons  to  the  organs  of  the  body,  reveals  ths 
operation  of  forces  that  in  other  oonnootions  sre  familiarly  known  In  their  laws  and  their  prodnots.  Thers 
Is  nothing  new  In  the  action  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  engine  when  sepsrste  and  when  combined  In 
'  whole.  Bach  part,  as  a  part,  only  does  what  we  have  often  observed  in  other  cases.  The  Joint  action 
of  many  of  the  parts,  their  oonspirlng,  correcting  and  modifying  movements,  is  Just  what  we  shodd  pre- 
llet  If  we  had  analyzed  those  several  forces  and  carefUly  computed  their  result.  We  reiject  the  steam- 
engine  principle  by  the  law  of  pazaimony,  beoanse  no  such  force  is  needed  to  account  for  the  result.  We 
aeeept  the  vital  principle  because  no  known  force  or  ftinction  is  adequate,  or  may  be  fairly  presumed  fhnn 
analogy  to  be  adequate  to  the  rssult.  The  nature  of  heat,  its  power  to  generate  steam,  the  elastic  fcroe  of 
stesm,  the  means  of  producing  It,  the  various  devices  by  which  it  can  be  introduced  and  displaced,  the 
methods  of  oon^iertlng  the  direct  motion  into  the  circular,  are  oU  fkmlliar  in  otlier  conneoUcnt.  If  a 
iliigle  phnse  ox  term  la  used  for  their  oomblned  action  as  directed  to  one  result,  such  a  term  *•  at  oooa 
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vndeni4X>d  to  be  notbing  more  than  an  ebitnet  ezpnMtoa  fat  ttie  oonplri og  Mttvfty  of  well  Ibwwk 
•gente.  If  tbeUlustrfttioD  were  pertinent  to  the  vital  force,  and  eatabliahed  Oarpeuters  doctrine,  itongbi 
to  be  poeaible  to  analyse  tlie  liying  body  into  certain  organs,  eaoh  poasesaed  of  well-known  powera  an4 
aetlDg  after  well-known  lawBi  and  pcodnolng  or  tending  to  reaolta  that  each  fbliy  and  dearly  aoeo\inta  for. 
Bntthia  la  not  poaaible.  There  are  aeparate  argana,  eaoh  endowed,  it  if  true,  with  oertaln  meehanioal 
and  ohenaical  ptopertiee,  bnt  theae  organa,  with  all  these  capaoitiea  and  tendeneiea  to  action*  do  noiin  their 
combination  explain  the  fanoUona  nor  deflne  the  conception  of  a  living  being.  It  is  becaoae  theaa 
properties  are  modified  and  controlled  to  functions  and  reaolta  unknown  in  any  other  oonnecUon  tha 
we  ask  what  ia  the  power  which  controla  them.  It  may  be  said  that  they  ovennJe  and  oontiol  one  another, 
or  that  th«y  act  with  or  againat  one  another,  and  ao  the  reanlt  followa  and  thia  co«etion  or  counteraeticn 
of  aaoh  known  forosa  is  life.  To  thia  we  have  only  to  rejoin  that  we  cannot  trace  the  result  to  the 
known  Joint  or  counter  action  of  one  foioe  with  another.  There  ia  nothing  in  the  nature  or  tendency  of 
theee  foroea  anppoeed  when  acting  alone  which  would  lead  ua  even  to  aoapect  that  anoh  resnlta  aa  thoee 
in  queetlon  would  follow  when  they  set  in  conjunction. 

We  allow,  aa  haa  been  already  aaid,  that  chemical  and  mechanical  propertiea  and  laws  are  present  Ib 
a  living  being,  for  we  trace  their  preaence  and  measure  their  action ;  bnt  inaamnoh  as  this  action  ia  con- 
trolly  by  some  agency  other  Ukan  their  oomhined  action,  so  flu*  aa  known  to  ua,  we  are  compelled  to  askf 
What  is  that  agency  7  We  are  driToo  back  to  the  neoesalty  of  assuming  that  there  is  an  agency  or  fMoa 
which  ia  distinct  and  aeparate  from  the  combined  aotirity  of  foraea  already  known. 

Under  the  preaanre  of  thia  difficulty,  thoae  who  reject  a  vital  force  adopt  one  of  two 
Two  other  ez-  expedients.  They  either  aaaert  that  the  apecial  comblDatioina  of  mechanical  and 
pedlenta  resort-  chemical  elemnata  which  occur  In  living  beinga  develop  capaoitiea  before  unknown 
*^  ^  and  onauapected,  beoauee  undeveloped,  or  they  find  in  the  apedal  ciroumstanoea  and 

conditiona  of  living  beinga  a  anfELoIent  explanation  of  the  development  of  theae  befora 
unknown  capaoitiea,  in  the  new  form  of  vital  procesaea  and  phenomena.  In  reapeot  to  both  they  reason, 
that  though  there  ia  no  deoiaive  evidence  that  theae  new  comUnattona  of  foroes  or  the  apecial  conditiona 
of  their  action  do  develop  theae  apecial  mechanical  or  chemical  agenotea,  yet  the  probablll  ty  that  they  do  la  ao 
overwhelming  aa  to  atand  in  place  of  a  demonstration,  until  the  contrary  haa  been  ahown  to  be  impoaaible. 
Thna  IL  J.  Schleiden  reaaona,  **  It  {a  oertaln  that  chemiatry  haa  solved  many  queetions  in  respect  to 
life  by  means  of  the  same  laws  whioh  operate  in  inorganic  bodies ;  that  no  one  doubts  that  electricity 
and  galvanism  affect  organic  beinga ;  theae  are  with  all  bodies  aobject  to  the  lawa  of  gravitation,  cohe> 
aion,  adheaion,  fte.,  ftc.  Nor  do  we  ae  yet  know  the  Umlta  of  the  efficiency  of  any  one  of  these  forces  in 
organic  beings.  Conceding  that  there  were  a  special  vital  foroe,  so  much  is  dear,  that  we  ought  not  to 
speak  of  it  until  not  a  doubt  remained  that  we  had  fWly  investigated  to  its  extremeat  limits  the  sphere 
of  the  efficiency  of  all  the  organic  fweea  in  organic  beinga.  Then  only  could  we  be  in  a  aitnation  to  deter- 
mine with  abaolute  certainty  whether,  of  that  whole  whioh  we  call  life,  a  greater  or  amaller  portion  re* 
malued  which  could  not  be  referred  to  inorganic  agendea  Thna,  and  thna  only,  could  we  reach  a  vita! 
fone/'-^Grundgfkgederwiuetuehq^mehmBotanik,    i>^Kri^.  184S.) 

In  the  aame  apirit  Lotse  nrgea  that  the  neoesalty  of  resorting  to  a  vital  force  can  only  be  demon- 
itrated  by  first  exhanating  every  conoeivable  experiment  and  theory  whioh  aupposes  the  possible  opera- 
tion of  mechanical  and  ohemical  lawn.  While  he  candidly  concedes  that  no  experiments  prove  this,  he 
dogmatically  advances  the  theory  that  there  may  still  be  certain  points  of  affinity  and  action  between 
Inorganic  agenoles,  which,  if  known,  would  fdly  explain  the  vitd  phenomena. 

Of  these  suggestions  of  posdble  modes  and  conditions  of  action,  we  ean  only  aay  that  If 
Not  h  that     ^^^  '^^  "^  Indleatlona  of  auch  raodea  and  conditiona.  It  ia  unphlloaophical  to  believa 

they  are  poaai-     ihem.    Todosowouldrequireacooraeof  induction  that  would  act  aaide  the  fbree  of 
Ue.  the  methoda  of  agreement  and  difference,  neither  of  which  could  prove  any  thl^i 

agalnat  the  possible  suggestion  of  unknown  and  unindicated  methods  of  action.  Tlie 
simple  Ikot  that  theae  lower  foroea  are  known  to  be  preeent  In  oigiinic  beinga,  and  to  be  effective  of  certain 
resnlu,  suggests  no  more  than  the  bare  possibility  of  their  activity  to  other  and  even  to  vital  eflSwts,  bnt  If 
posoibUlty  does  not  ripen  into  evidence  byposlttve  tests,  ttmust  be  set  aside.  The  fliot  that  theae  agendea* 
aa  Schleiden  intimatea,  have  explained  certain  vital  phenomena  before  deemed  inexplicable,  aignlfies  no 
more  than  that  we  now  trace  thdr  preaence  fnrihfr  than  we  had  euspeeted  It ;  but  it  does  not  In  the  leaat 
account  for  the  peculiarity  of  certain  other  dfecta  which  diemlatry  and  mechanica  can  in  no  way  explain. 
Bat  it  ia  nr^  that  an  aaalogona  fact  Is  f '.mished  in  the  formation  of  many  chemieal  compounda— 
OS  when  oertaln  neutral  aalta  exhibit  propertiea  of  which  the  oonatitnenta  gave  no  Intimation;  and  when 
lagredienta  that  are  mfld  and  harmleaa  do,  aa  aoon  aa  tbey  are  combined  in  certain  proportiona,  prodnea 
fUbsUnees  that  are  acrid  and  deetmetlve.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  new  properties  ornotlviiies, 
though  unlike  those  of  the  constltueot  elemento,  in  certain  respeeU  are  like  them  all,  hi  so  far  aa  tliat 
they  are  still  chemlod  propertiea.  Th^ydonot  belong  to  an  eiMirdy  different  apbere,  aa  do  the  vital 
pewera.  The  properties  of  the  diemlcal  substance  axe  not  only  chemiea),  but  they  are  pormaneal 
and  fixed.  Thoee  of  the  vital  organism  are  not  only  peooliar  in  their  nature,  but  capable  of  vaifaUora 
and  progress.  The  rudiment  of  life  in  the  animal  or  vegetable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  fixed,  but  la 
capable  of  change  and  devdopmcDti  It  la  even  potentld  of  the  whole  omnniaaii.    The  living  eeU  it 
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B«t  «oIy  ovgnfated,  but  oqjBBHIe,  m  It  Is  espable  of  growth  and  d«ydopxiieiit  into  new  orgaaa,  wltk 
pMoIiar  and  m  yet  unknown  and  nrntsed  Ainetlons. 

Moreorer  tt  oan  be  demonrtratod  that  animal  oella  whteh  have  preolMly  tha  Mine  ebemloal  compO' 
ritioB,  and  are  preoieely  liBidhur  in  every  other  property,  are  dereloped  Into  animals  of  entirely  dUTcrunt 
spedea.  Thla  la  tnw  not  only  <rf  the  eells  of  dlflteent  species  of  oeitain  infasoria,  bnt  of  the  cells  erf  lamef 
■Bimala  be&ooging  to  the  same  gunisi,  whkh  exhibit,  when  dereloped,  striking  diTeniiies  of  siae,  Ibrai, 
tek  One  eell  or  gain  of  gtren  ohemleal  eonstltasBts,  say  of  a  mouse,  is  not  only  oiganiAc  of  a  product 
of  a  gtren  farm,  sise,  ttaotlons,  *e.,  bnt  another  oeH  of  the  same  oonstltnentM  piodaoe«  another  prodnct, 
dlflhring  In  fonn,  siae,  aod  fbnetioaa,  ssy  an  elephant. 

Those  who  do  not  aeoept  the  aignment  ab  ignonmtia  which  we  have  described,  or 
P  .        IaI     ^^  ^'^  °^  '^^  their  cavse  upon  the  geno^  probabflitlee  to  which  we  hare  re> 

eoSSSmMT^  fezred,  seek  to  find  a  decisive  reason  for  the  diverse  ohataoter  of  the  inorganic  and 
organic  pAenomena  in  the  pecnlfar  conditions  to  which  the  agencies  are  sabjected, 
which  they  contend  are  common  to  both.  Borne  explain  the  development  of  the 
otganle  fktnn  the  Inorganic  by  heat.  Some  resort  to  light  as  the  unfflcient  oanse  for  the  evolution  of  mat- 
tar  Into  Ufe.  Bat  heat  and  light,  though  both  are  essential  to  growth  and  life,  cannot  be  shown  to  bt 
the  originators  of  the  capacity  for  either  in  a  aubstaaoe  that  under  every  variety  of  either  and  of  both^ 
■ay  remain  Inoiganle  and  dead.  Others  contend  that  at  certain  periods  of  existence,  the  inorganic  mate- 
rlola  might  have  been  more  sensitive  to  these  agencies,  and  so  the  agencies  themselves  have  become 
ahnosi  ereotive.    But  these  are  mere  conjectures  of  what  Is  possible. 

Others  resort  to  orjroi»ua<iei»  Itself,  as  famishing  the  required  conditions  under  which 
:^«mwitm,H^  these  ehemieal  and  mechanical  agenoies  manifest  vital  effects.    Thus  Carpenter  says : 

WT!^  tft     °  '*  ^*  ^^^  nothing,  then,  in  our  ftmdamental  Idea  of  matter  to  oppose  the  doctrine  that 

vital  properties  are  developed  in  It  by  the  very  act  of  orgaDlzation.'*  **  For  no  one  can 
assert  that  there  doee  not  exist  in  every  uncombined  particle  of  matter  which  is  capa- 
^  of  being  aosImOated,  the  ability  to  exhibit  vital  actions  when  placed  In  the  requisite  conditions ;  In 
other  words,  when  mode  a  part  of  a  living  system  by  the  process  of  organization.**  "  The  process  of 
organiatlon"  and  **the  oapooityof  being  assimilated'*  ate  phrases  which  include  the  very  thing  to 
bo  aeoounted  for  and  defined.  What  is  ozganisaUon,  is  the  very  question  which  needs  to  be  answered. 
Is  it  or  Is  It  not  a  peculiar  combination  of  material  pullcles  which  enables  their  meehan*eal  and 
ebemloal  properties  to  evolve  and  exhibit  vital  phenomena?  The  capacity  of  matter  to  be  assimilated, 
what  is  that?  To  say  that  the  reason  why  material  particles,  when  united,  pass  into  a  substance  which 
Is  alive,  is  owing  to  tiie  fkct  that  a  living  being  assimllaies  them,  and  they  are  capable  of  bein^  un'ted 
to  Its  subetanee,  is  to  overlook  the  question  to  be  answered,  which  is,  what  is  the  foroe  which  organizes? 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  a  similar  way,  takes  refuge  In  the  phrase  phymoiotpcal  uniUt  after  being  forced  to 
rqjeot  dbemieal  and  morphohgieal  mnt'bt  as  Inadequate.    (Prine.  of  Biology,  1 80.) 

Nor  does  it  relieve  the  dlfilculty  to  say,  with  Carpenter  and  Lotse,  thst  It  Is  coinpe- 
^^^  -.  ..  tent  for  the  Creator  only  to  organize  material  particles  into  a  living  being,  llie 
Power.  question  still  remains.  What  is  it  to  create  or  oric^te  a  living  being  ?  What  is  a  liv- 

ing being  when  it  is  created?  What  does  the  Creator  perform,  end  whst  is  the  product 
of  his  act  f  Boee  he  simply  develop  capacities  which  were  latent  in  mechanical  mid 
diamlealattrilniteB,  or  doee  he  give  to  some  of  theae  particles  a  new  force  whioh  is  capable  of  organizing 
matter  into  life,  and  of  propagating  life  9  Is  life  the  cause  or  Is  it  the  effect  of  the  organlzatloo  of  matter  t 
The  spedal  conditions  sought  for  are  supplied  by  some  In  the  brain  m  nerve  power.  But  bralii  or 
nerve  power,  if  It  means  any  thing  more  than  the  sum  total  of  the  particles  of  which  the  brain  and  nerves 
etMialst,  most  mean  the  same  as  organized  particles  or  organizations.  With  this  interpretation  of  the 
phrases^  the  original  difllcnlty  returns  with  all  its  fbroe. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  tirged,  that  If  life  means  any  thing  more  than  material  par 
tioles  specially  coordinated  and  combined,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  the  deosy 
mlts  ofds^y.        ^  extinotlon  of  life.    If  life  modifies  snd  controls  other  agenoies,  these  agencies  can- 
not  be  Injurious  or  destructive  to  life— which  is  contvaiy  to  the  facts  of  experience.    To 
this  it  is  sufllolent  to  reply  that  the  doctrine  of  vital  foroe  does  not  necesssrUy  Involve 
abaotnte  and  complete  eontrol  over  these  agencies.    The  vital  agency  may,  by  Its  very  nature,  be  capsp 
ble  of  aeslmilatlng  only  certain  peptides  Into  the  living  Bubiitance.    The  simple  repetition  of  the  set  of 
assimilation  may  involve  the  weakening  of  the  assimilating  foroe.    The  introduction  of  uncongenial  ma- 
terial. In  quality  or  quantity,  may  both  deteriorate  the  variooa  tissues  whioh  are  Its  product  and  hasten 
Ha  diasolntJoa.    Organiied  matter  may  be  but  sn  equilibrium  of  balanced  foroes,  the  chemical  and  me* 
shanleal  on  the  one  side,  snd  the  vital  on  the  other.    When  the  balance  is  disturbed,  disease  may  be  the 
MDseqnenoe;  when  It  Is  entirely  and  irrecoverably  lost,  the  dissolution  of  the  organism  may  follow. 

ilnother  ol^eotion  may  be  urged  againat  the  doctrine  of  a  ei^/oree— that  It  is,  by  Iti 

lib      obJeelKMx     ^^"f  definition,  an  Individual  agency,  and  that  science  can  know  nothing  of  such 

Otat  It  La  Indl*     forces  or  their  lawo.    Seienoe,  It  will  be  alleged,  knows  only  general  ageodes  with 

vidnaL  their  universal  Uws.    To  this  it  might  be  replied,  so  much  the  worae  for  solenoe.  If  its 

eoBoepaona  of  being  are  so  one-sided  and  nairowi  and  ita  oaramptiona  are  so  hast| 
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EDd  podti^a  If  tdeiiM  does  iM»i  recognize  the  individual,  tt  mu«t  oYerlook  tlie  bell  remit  of  leienoa^ 
▼hioli  is  to  expUin  indlridnal  v<rent8  by  general  laws.  It  mnet  deny  pnrpoee  and  dealgn  in  natare* 
tvhleh  most  be  aaiiwned  to  impart  tbe  blghest  interest  to  every  oonibination  of  nnirenud  ageoolea.  It 
would  seem  that  the  general  and  the  Indlyldual  are  corrdatlTe  coDoeptienB,  and  the  denial  of  the  one  ali 
a  fact  mnat  involve  the  impoeeibility  of  the  other  aa  a  thought.  Though  it  may  be  true  that  sdenee  ha« 
the  most  direct  oouoem  with  the  general,  yet  ii  ie  also  true  that  it  impliedly  assumes  the  IndividURl  aa 
giving  meaning  to  the  genenU.  In  the  recognition,  on  proper  proof,  of  a  vital  foroe,  as  an  Individ  ci2 
agency  with  common  characteristics,  she  brings  tfaeee  two  poles  of  knowledge  together,  or  very  near  to 
each  other,  as  it  may  be  expected  she  would  in  one  of  the  higher  forms  of  being.  Bhould  these  two  rela- 
tions lead  her  to  a  completed  circle  in  the  conception  and  laws  of  a  form  of  being  still  higher,  it  would  be 
none  the  worse  for  science,  in  respect  to  the  surety  of  her  foundations,  or  her  claims  to  confidence  and 
respect. 

2.    BeUUunuqftheSfoultoLi/e, 

The  facts  and  considerations  adduced  establish  the  existence  of  a  vital  agent  or  foroe.  It  has  alread> 
been  asserted,  and  will  hereafter  be  proved,  that  there  Is  a  soul  or  subject  of  those  higher  activities  whioL 
are  known  to  consciousness,  viz.  the  rational,  the  t^motlonal,  and  voluntary.  Assuming  this  to  bo  true,  thft 
second  of  our  two  questions  naturally  arises  at  once,  what  is  the  relation  of  the  one  of  these  to  the  other  i 
What  ia  the  relation  of  the  tout  to  life  1  Are  there  in  man  two  distinct  agents  or  principles,  viz.,  the  vital 
and  the  psychical,  or  do  the  two  coincide  In  one,  the  separate  terms  being  abstractions,  hypostases  for  the  di- 

venie  fanctlons  that  are  appropriated  in  language  to  each  ?    This  question  has,  like  the 

question  respecting  the  principle  of  life,  been  variously  answered.  The  doctrines  of  tbe 
nistory  of  opln-      axicients,  in  respect  to  the  community  aid  separableness  of  the  two,  have  already  been 

referred  to.    In  modem  times,  those  who  have  rejected  the  materialistic  theory  have 

almost  universally  contended  that  the  subject  of  conscious  activity  is  an  agent  or 
essence  distinct  from  the  principle  of  life.  The  agent  or  force  which  thinks,  feels,  and  wills,  has  been  B0p> 
posed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  processes  which  originate  and  direct  tbe  oDrporenl  functions.  The 
connection  between  the  two  agents  or  essences  has  usually  been  regaxded  as  that  of  mere  coexistence  or 
Intimate  relationship.  These  views  were  the  natural  result  of  the  dualistic  theory  of  Descartes,  in  assert- 
ing for  extension  and  thought,— set  furth  by  him  as  the  fundamental  or  essential  attributes  of  matter 
and  sptrlt,-^ntire  irrelatlonship  to  one  another.  Since  his  time,  in  all  the  varieties  of  i>sychological  and 
physiological  theories,  those  who  have  held  the  soul  to  be  spiritual  and  immortal  have  almost  uniformly 
and  unanimously  held  that  the  agent  of  knowledge  and  feeling  is  distinct  in  essence  from  the  prlndpla 
of  life.  One  exception  deserves  to  be  named,  in  the  school  of  G.  E.  Stahl,  (1G60-1 734,)  the  eminent  physi- 
cian and  chemist.  Stahl  maintained  that  the  soni  was  active  in  the  formation  and  functional  processes 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  In  the  exercise  of  the  conscious  activities ;  but  he  connected  with  this  theory  cer- 
tain extreme  doctrines  which  seemed  to  be  inccmslstentwith  its  spirituality  and  independenoe  of  matter, 
as  well  as  with  the  plainest  facts  of  experience. 

The  progress  of  physiology  in  recent  times,  as  well  as  the  more  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of 
certain  of  the  psychical  phenomena,  have  seemed  to  favor  a  theory  intermediate  between  those  of  Des- 
cartes and  Stahl,  a  theory  teaching  the  identity  of  the  vital  and  spiritual  forces.  It  maybe  stated  tiius : 
The  force  or  agent  which  at  first  originates  the  bodily  organism,  and  actuates  Its  functions,  at  last  mai\« 
tfcsts  Itself,  as  the  soul,  in  higher  forms  of  activity,  viz.,  in  knowledge,  feeling,  and  will.  In  othar 
words,  the  principle  of  life  and  of  psychical  activity  is  one. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  the  following  facts  are  adduced  :  The  vital  phenomena  pre 
Vital  phenome*  ^^^^  ^^®  psychical  In  the  order  of  time.  But,  In  connection  with  the  first  appearance 
na  nroeede  the  of  the  latter,  there  are  no  indications  to  consciousness  or  observation  of  the  beginning 
psycAlcaL  ^f  ^  q^^  being  or  agent.    The  flnt  activities  of  the  soul  are  not  on  ly  manifested  mooh 

later  than  the  ftinotlons  of  life,  but  they  are  at  first  rudimental  and  very  partiaOy 
developed.  They  are  also  blended  with  the  functions  of  life,  both  in  conscious  experience,  so  far  as  we 
can  recall  them,  and  to  the  observation  of  the  look^^^on,  so  far  as  he  can  penetrate  beneath  the  outward 
appearance.  Were  the  soul  an  essence  wholly  distinct  from  the  vital  agent,  we  should  natural*  *r  expect 
that  the  beginning  of  its  existence  would  be  made  known  by  decisive  evidence.  But  theri.  a  no  evidence 
of  the  sort  We  curiously  aiils.  When  does  it  begin  to  be  ?  We  cannot  easily  believe  that,  if  its  existenoe 
Iteglns  with  life,  it  should  remal:i  dormant  so  long,  and  yet  be  another  being. 

When  life  and  sonl  are  fnlly  developed,  tbe  general  intensity  or  energy  of  the  powers 
The  energy  of  ^  ^^  ^^^  "^^^  ^^^  another.  As  the  tone  of  the  bodily  life  so  is  the  general 
the  two  propor>  energy  of  the  souPs  capacities,  its  capacity  for  keenness  of  perception,  clearness  and 
^^^^  range  of  memory,  power  of  reasoning,  energy  of  feeling,  strength  of  wilL     When 

this  tone  of  life  is  lowered,  as  in  sleep,  faintness  and  disease,  there  is  a  general  ten« 
dmoy  to  depression  of  the  psychical  aetivitlea  This  is  the  general  rule  or  fact,  to  wli^  there  ar 
apparent  exeeptions  to  which  we  shall  next  refer.  This  fcnerel  rule  would  indicate  a  ooiUBon  eeseneei 
ffWided  this  can  bo  reconetled  with  other  'aou. 
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This  oommanity  of  essence  is  still  ftirther  iacUoated  and  attested  by  pbeMomena  whlek 
^^^  look  at  first  in  tbe  opposite  direction.    We  refer  to  those  facts  wliiclL  indicate  tbal 

j^Jj^v"*^  certain  special  activities  of  life  are  incompatible  with  certain  special  activities  of 

the  soul,  or  at  least  that  the  greatest  energy  of  tbe  one  must  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  greatest  energy  of  tbe  other.  Borne  of  those  functions  which  pertain  to 
tiie  BO*oa]]6d  vegetatiYe  or  natritive  sool,  as  of  growth,  digestion,  sleep,  draw  npon  the  higher 
natiue.  They  seem  to  be  so  ezbaustlve  and  absorbing  of  a  certain  common  stock  of  energy,  as  to 
leave  little  force  for  intdlectnal  or  emotional  activity.  Hence  in  the  early  period  of  life,  when  tbe  growth 
and  matnring  of  the  bodily  substance  and  organs  are  going  on,  the  intellect  is  physically  incapable  of  tbo 
siarain  and  effort  attendant  upon  certain  fnnotionc  In  adnlt  years  the  states  of  body  most  unsuitable 
for  such  activities,  are  the  states  which  are  devoted  to  reet,  recapexation  and  nourishment.  In  disease 
and  old  age  not  only  is  tbe  general  tone  of  both  body  and  mind  lowered,  but  the  little  energy  that  can 
be  used  by  eitiier  seems  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  psychical  f  onctions  and  husbanded  by  nature  to  defend 
and  sustain  the  nutritive  activities.    These  phenomena  are  best  explained  by  oneness  of  essenoe. 

Again :  many  of  the  oonsdons  aetivities  of  the  soul  are  dependent  upon  certain  com- 
TlM  Gooecious  ditlons  and  excitements  which  involve  relations  and  activities  of  which  it  is  wboUy 
OMMdoasacttl?-  tmconsdons.  Some  of  these  are  material  and  involve  relations  of  the  soul  to  organ- 
tioi^  ised,  ft',  c,  living,  matter.  These  are  best  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  vital  and 

psychical  essence  is  one.  Others  are  immaterial,  but  the  existence  of  these  proves 
beyond  question  that  the  aotivitiee  of  the  soul  are  not  limited  to  what  are  usually  reoogniaed  as  its  con- 
aeious  phenomena. 

Kxamples  of  these  activitiee  and  processes  are  the  following :  The  act  of  seDse-peroei>tton  requires 
as  its  condition  a  material  object,  a  sensorium  or  nervous  apparatus,  the  excitement  of , the  senserium, 
vsusUy  throDfrh  tbe  medium  of  the  sense-organ,  and  the  transmission  of  this  exdtement  by  a  oontinn- 
oos  and  uninterrupted  nervous  organism.  All  these  are  processes  of  the  nnconscloutf  in  man,  whatever 
ibis  may  be,  and  pertaining  in  pctft,  it  may  be,  to  the  living  body,  and  dependent  on  the  vital  force  alone,  ii 
there  be  such  a  distinct  agent,  in  part  to  that  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  which  qualifies  it  to  be  excited 
by  the  aroused  sensorium.  Now  whether  or  not  the  life  and  the  soul  sxe  one,  this  certainly  must  be 
received  as  unquestioned,  that  in  addition  to  tbe  soul's  oapaoities  for  couscioos  activities,  it  Is  capable 
also  of  certain  unoonaolous  proeesses.  The  consideration  of  this  fact  removes  the  chief  objection  against 
iu  identity  with  the  principle  of  life,  inasmuch  as  it  demonstrates  that  its  nature  or  essence  is  complex, 
ftnd  extends  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  conscious  activities.  This  complexness  may  reach  so  widely  as  to 
taetuds  capacities  for  those  processes  which  we  call  vital. 

But  still  farther  it  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  these  processes  and  relations  respect 
material  existences,  and  some  of  these  consciously  imply  relations  of  extension 
matter  *^^  ^^  ""^^  place.  We  do  not  insist  on  tbe  point  that  the  soul  must  in  some  way  or  other 
cognise  material  and  extended  objects,  but  upon  the  truth  that  the  sensational  ele- 
ment in  sense-perception  involves  an  apprebendon  of  some  connection  of  the  soul  with 
the  living,  viz.  the  extended,  organism.  This  fact,  indeed.  Is  overlooked  in  the  theories  of  some  psychol- 
ogists and  denied  In  those  of  others,  but  it  cannot  we  think  be  set  aside  (1117).  If,  however,  this  rela- 
tion of  the  soul  to  extension  is  not  pressed,  because  It  is  still  in  dispute,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
■onl  is  so  related  to  extended  matter  as  to  be  capable  of  oxciting  and  directing  the  activities  of  Its  own 
body.  Tbe  conscious  perception  of  matter  b^ing  laid  out  of  view,  as  well  as  the  con&cious  location  of 
tbe  souPft  senitatlons,  the  relation  of  tbe  soul  to  matter  remains  unquestioned.  The  soul  holds  at  least 
those  relations  to  extension  and  matter  which  are  implied  in  the  unconscious  processes  or  acts  which 
Italfil  its  conscious  determinations.  This  fact  Is  fitted  to  set  sside  those  objections  against  the  identity  otf 
the  vital  and  pcyehical  force  which  are  fonnded  on  the  alleged  impossibility  that  the  soul  should  hold 
any  relations  whatever  to  extension.  Whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  soul's  spirituality,  the  fact  cannot 
be  overlooked  that  it  is  capable  of  being  aflbcted  by  and  of  acting  upon  extended  matter. 

Again:  the  body  is  in  general  and  particular  adapted  to  the  habits  and  uses  of  the 

species  and  of  the  individual  aoul  with  which  it  is  connected.    This  adaptation  is  so 

ed^o^e  boSr*     "^"^'^^^  ^^^  complete  as  to  indicate  that  the  agent  that  forms  and  moulds  these 

peculiarities  is  the  same  that  uses  and  applies  them.    The  bumsa  body  is  unliko 

the  body  of  every  other  species  of  animals,  not  merely  in  its  external  features  of  form 

and  ftinction,  but  also  in  lis  special  capacities  to  be  the  servant  of  the  human  soul.    The  hand  is  nit 

merely  a  more  dexterous  and  finely  moulded  instrument  than  the  forefoot  of  the  quadraped  and  the 

paw  of  the  monkey,  but  is  specially  fitted  to  be  used  by  the  Inventive  and  skilful  mind.  Every  other  Tpnaci 

ef  the  human  body  is  also  especially  harmonious  to  and  oongmous  with  the  human  soul,  as  intellect, 

sensibility  and  will.    Not  only  is  there  a  general  harmony  between  the  body  and  soul  of  the  species 

as  a  whole,  but  there  is  in  individuals  a  special  harmony  between  the  body  and  sool.    The  eye  that  is 

sapable  of  diseeming  the  nicest  shades  of  color,  or  tracing  graoeAal  outlines  of  form,  is  usually  conjoined 

with  a  special  delight  in  toiot  and  form,  as  well  as  with  a  capacity  of  hand  to  reproduce  what  delights 

both  soul  and  eye.    The  enr  that  Is  physically  refined  in  its  discrimination  of  sounds  and  musical  to<ies. 

■  usually  attended  by  a  special  sensibility  of  the  soul  to  the  ddights  of  elocution  and  music,  and  wi'i 
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the  phyakftl  Mid  pi|f6hl«l  «apM>lty  to  parodooe  tb«  soonds  whtoh  glye  ft  «uoh  piMmn.  QuIokneM  cf  In 
tolleot  is  attended  by  organs  tbat  are  mobile  and  aonto  and  a  temporamant  tbat  It  barmonloas  with  both 
Intellect  and  organism.  It  is  possible  to  aoconnt  for  tbese  fine  adjnstments  of  nature  hj  a  general  laiv  ol 
pretetabliihed  harmony  between  the  oorporeal  and  the  psyobloal,  or  by  a  special  and  Individ aal  direction 
of  ProTid)nce  In  every  iasttmoe,  bnt  they  are  more  rationally  explained  by  supposing  the  vital  agent  thai 
forms  the  body  and  the  psychical  agent  that  uses  It  to  be  one  and  the  ssme,  and  thus  affirming  afk  original 
hannony  between  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual  endowments  and  eapaeities  of  this  identical  agent. 

This  eondnslon  is  veodered  more  probable  by  the  well-known  i!aot  that  after  tb4 
7he  body  is  ^^^  ^  formed  and  developed,  and  has  beeome  the  dwelling-place  of  the  soul,  it  is 
■umlded  by  the  changed  in  many  respects,  sad  as  it  were,  formed  anew  by  the  inflnence  of  the  ooa 
*^'^*  sdons  activities.    The  thoughts  whioh  are  entertained,  the  feelings  which  are  oher. 

ished,  and  the  purpoees  which  are  eaaeted,  mould  and  form  the  body  within  and 
without  so  as  to  be  a  readier  instrument  and  a  more  fit  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  aotivitiea  and 
states.  The  faet  is  unquestionable.  By  what  Intermediate  psycho-physical  processes  is  this  result 
effected  f  If  there  be  a  vital  principle,  It  mast  be  aooomplished  by  its  agency.  In  the  gradual,  but 
steady  and  certain  progress  made  by  the  soul  in  impressing  itself  upon  the  body,  it  is  not  the  matter  o! 
the  body,  considered  as  matter,  that  the  soul  moulds  and  fixes  for  ite  uses  by  the  slow  but  certain  lnfiu< 
enoes  of  years,  or  a  lifetime.  It  is  only  the  living,  organised  body  that  is  soffloiently  plastic  to  respond 
to  these  forming  infiuenoes.  Bnt  it  can  be  rendered  plastic  only  by  the  power  of  tlie  vital  force.  If  thii 
force  be  not  one  sad  the  same  with  the  paychioal  agent,  the  two  must  be  adapted  to  each  other  by  aa 
arrangement  more  wonderful,  and  must  work  with  one  another  with  a  harmony  more  extraordinary 
than  the  union  of  the  two  in  the  same  essence  could  possib^  involve. 

The  snddeu  infinence  of  vivid  eonoeptioiis,  or  of  excited  feelings  upon  the  muscular  activities.  Is  ao 
other  example  of  the  power  of  the  soul  over  the  body.  The  Imagination  of  a  scene  of  cruelty  and  Bufflnlait 
makes  the  flesh  creep,  puts  the  limbs  into  attitudes  of  defence  and  aversion,  and  awakens  the  features  t^ 
expressions  of  disgust  or  hoiror.  Terror  induces  fainting,  convulsions,  snd  death.  All  these  phenom 
ena  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  theory  which  makea  the  vital  and  the  psychieal  forces  to  be  one. 

The  capacity  of  the  body  in  look,  gesture,  and  speech,  to  express  the  thoughts  ana 

feelings  of  the  soul,  and  the  capacity  of  the  sonl  to  interpret  these  bodily  move- 
SSSs  t^^BOiS?'     menta  and  eifects  ss  language,  and  to  look  through  them  into  the  soul  within,  by  aa 

Impulse  and  an  art  whioh  could  never  be  either  taught  or  learned  tf  nature  itsalf  did 

not  prepare  the  way-^dl  these  phenomena  which  elevate  the  body  itself  almost  to  a 
spiritual  essence,  are  more  easy  of  explanation,  if  we  suppose  that  with  the  capacity  for  the  psycbioal 
activities  which  are  peculiar  to  every  individual,  there  are  also  connected  in  oneness  of  essence  thoss 
vital  powers  which  aot  in  such  fine  and  subtle  harmony  with  them. 

To  the  identity  of  the  viul  and  psychical  agents,  the  following  objections  are  urged. 
Objections.  The  F*FobiuBl  ^^^  vital  activities,  and  the  agents  of  each,  have  no  possible  relations  to 
two  cannot  be  one  another,  and  their  force  cannot  be^ united  in  the  same  being.  The  alleged  tn- 
'^^^^^^  compatibility  between  the  two  y/tm  stated  in  its  extremeat  fonn  by  Desoartes: 

*  Thought  is  the  essence  of  spirit— extenslan  is  the  essence  of  matter ;  and  thess  have 
no  relations  to  one  another.  The  one  is  known  by  consciousness ;  the  other  by  perception.*  Thess 
definitions,  which  were  at  first  esteemed  so  aatlsfaetory,  because  they  emphasised  important  distinct 
tions,  were  found  to  be  imperfect  and  one-sided  by  the  absurdity  of  the  logical  extremes  to  which  tb^ 
were  carried.  If  thought  Is  the  essence  of  spirit,  and  extension  the  essence  of  matter,  then,  it  was 
inferred,  11  >  impossible  for  matter  to  impress  spirit  so  as  to  be  known  by  it ;  and  it  is  equal^  impos. 
tlble  for  spirit  to  aot  upon  matter  so  as  to  impel  and  direct  it,  and  yet  both  of  these  are  inconteetabls 
facta  To  overcome  this  diflioulty,  several  theories  were  devised  by  the  disciples  -and  succeaMwa  «f 
Descartes,  each  of  which  was  in  iU  turn  rejected  as  being  as  forced  and  extreme  as  the  origiuM 
definition  which  made  it  neoessary.  *  Body  and  spirit  have  no  real  influence  or  activity  upon  oc^ 
another,  said  one  theory-^e  phenomena  or  changes  of  the  one  are  merely  occasions  of  correspondetH 
changes  In  the  other.*    This  was  the  theory  of  oocasionai  causes,  or  occaslonaliim,  as  held  by  Oeuliner. 

*  These  phenomena  sre  arranged  beforehand  to  take  place  in  a  perpetual  parallelism  or  harmony,  eaeh 
series  of  which  runt  forward  in  a  separate  line  of  events  that  matches  with  or  corresponds  to  the  other, 
without  any  causal  oonneetloo.*  This  was  the  theory  of  pre-established  harmony,  maintained  by  LtUmUz. 

*  Matter  and  spirit  have  no  separate  existence  ;  there  is  only  one  substance  in  the  universe,  of  which 
thought  and  extension  are  the  oorrespondlng  attributes  or  phenomena,  each  correspondent  to  each.'  This 
was  the  theory  of  apimoMa,  The  ioflueoco  of  theee  definitions  has  been  felt  to  the  present  time  in  ibe 
Assertion  of  what  axe  esteemed  tte  essential  constituents  of  matter  and  spirit,  in  many  psychological 
theories  and  metaphysieal  discussions. 

But  whatever  may  be  assumed  or  laid  down  by  philosophers  as  essential  to  the  ev^ 
oepticos  ot  matter  and  spirit,  the  fhot  remains  unquestioned  that  the  two  are  capuole 
Um'^  *"'*'  cf  mutually  afEboting  one  another.  The  extended  and  the  non-extended  ahow  tha^  they 
are  capable  of  holding  mutual  rslatkvns.  Matter,  though  extended,  does  aotuahy  affect 
spirit,  though  U  Is  non-extanded.    All  theore'ieal  Infisrenoes  founded  upon  tha 
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■ptJdn  thai  anaxtondad  spirit  and  eztaaded  matter  can  hare  no  ralation  one  to  anoihar,  a<« 
•at  aalde  by  theau  oliTfona  faoia,  aitaaied  by  obaerratlon  and  axparienoe.  The  one  doef  albct  the  otha« 
and  avary  ohjeotion  agalnat  the  eeaential  nolt j  of  life  and  ipirll  derived  from  their  irreiatioiiahfp  to 
affeetnaUj  disposed  of  by  this  Incontestable  fact. 

It  ia  stiU  farther  to  be  observed  that  the  matter  which  affects  the  spirit,  and  -which  is  in  tarn  aflbotad 
ftj  it,  ia  not  matter  which  ia  inorganic  or  dead,  bat  always  that  which  is  organized  and  living.  It  l«  tha 
r  that  is  ensouled,  i,  &,  formed  and  animated  by  the  vital  principle,  of  which  the  spirit  feels  tha 
B  in  ita  seaaibllitiea,  and  which  it  can  move  in  aocordAnce  with  its  will.  If  the  principle  of  vital 
fbcoa  and  apirltoal  activity  be  one  and  the  same,  then  we  can  easily  see  how  this  agent  should  first 
frapara  matter  for  Its  higher  naes,  by  giving  it  the  endowments  of  life.  This  involves  no  subjection  of 
•plxit  to  matter,  but  rather  the  subjection  of  matter  to  spirit,  if  indeed  the  latter  can  take  the  former  and 
by  Jowar  and  unoonaoiona  activitiea  can  mould  it  for  a  dwelling-place  and  inatnunent  for  its  service  and 
as  as,  bafiiffv  it  anters  Into  the  possession  and  maatery  of  It  by  sensibility  and  Intelligence. 

It  is  objected  again,  that  the  view  which  ia  urged  would  bring  the  soul  of  man  into 
Animala  and  ^<>^  ^^^  **^  i^olty  with  the  so-called  souls  of  animals  and  of  plants.  If  the  spirit  of 
Plants  most  man  glvsa  life  to  his  body,  then,  it  is  urged,  it  is  possible  that  that  which  gives  life  to 
bnve  Boula.  ^^^  plant  and  the  animal  may  be  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  Intelllgenoe  and 

personality.  This  does  not  follow  aa  a  neceaaary  Inference,  by  any  means.  The  fast 
that  tha  soul  of  the  plant  haa  certalrf  capacities  and  performs  certain  iVinctlons  which  we  call  vegetable 
RQd  living,  does  not  carry  tha  Inference  that  it  might  also  perform  the  higher  fonctions  which  pfrtain  to 
the  animal.  No  more  does  it  follow  that  the  so-called  soul  of  either  should  In  their  nature  be  capable  ol 
peifonmng  the  atlll  higher  fonctions  which  are  peculiar  to  tne  spirit  of  man.  What  is  aaaerted  i«  simply 
that  the  spirit  of  man,  in  addition  to  its  higher  endowments,  may  also  possess  the  lower  powers,  which 
vitalize  dead  matter  Into  a  himian  body.  Becauae  there  are  other  agents  in  the  universe  which  have  the 
oapaotty  to  form  and  animate  animal  bodies,  each  in  its  kind  endowed  with  its  appropriate  capeicitlea 
sind  aeudlbilitlea,  and  these  agenta  are  like  the  human  soul  in  its  lower  functions,  it  does  not  in  the  least 
follow  that  these  lower  soola  oan  ever  become  human  spirits,  or  can  ezerelse  human  intelligence  or  attain 
tohnman  personality. 

it,  Affsln,  it  be  xaged.  that  the  soul  of  the  plant  can  be  divided  by  the  knife  or  separated  by  buda  or 
germs,  these  facta  pertain  only  to  tha  vital  fVinotiona  of  this  kind  of  living  beings.  They  do  not  degrade 
the  horoan  soul  to  a  likenass  with  thetnselves  in  any  of  those  parUoulars  In  which  It  Is  mast  diverse  tnm 
them.  Its  higher  endowments  are  not  lowered  In  dignity  because  there  is  claimed  for  it  the  additional 
function  of  forming  for  itself  a  material  structure  by  a  vital  force  which  is  like  that  which  the  plant  or 
the  animal  possesses.  The  plant  and  the  animal  on  the  other  hand  are  not  exalted  to  a  higher  position 
or  a  more  exalted  destiny,  of  Intelligrnce,  personality,  or  Immortal  exUtenoe  baeaase  they  are  like  the 
fanman  aoul  in  the  single  partleular  of  ministering  life  to  a  materia]  onanism. 

It  might  be  objected,  again,  that  thia  view  is  incompstible  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Inoonaistent  natural  and  necaasary  immortality  of  the  souL     The  immortality  of  the  soul  has 

with  the  sool's     ever  since  the  time  of  Plato,  been  often,  not  to  say  generally,  taught  as  a  necessary 
immortality.  aonsequenoe  of  its  ethereal  essence,  whioh.  In  ita  turn,  involved  an  essential  supe- 

riority to  and  non-€onfi>xmlty  with  groas  uiatter.  Plato  taught  the  preCxistanioa  of  the 
apiiit»  and  regazdad  iti  flwinantiim,  with  matter  aa  an  imprisonment  of  its  energies  and  a  soiling  of  its 
purity,  and  the  remnants  of  theae  doctrines  have  survived  till  the  present  time,  and  have  been  suppoaed 
fa  a  certain  sense  to  be  sanctioned  by,  or  at  leaat  to  be  more  conalMtent  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
Immortality.  Whatever  is  Important  in  the  Platonic  or  the  Ohristlsn  view  of  the  spirituality  and  immor- 
tality of  the  human  spirit  ia  not  at  aB  diminished  by  the  doctrine  of  its  unity  with  the  vital  force.  That 
the  soul  should  begin  its  exiatanaa  by  vitalizing  dead  mHtter  into  a  sautieut  oTiganlsm  is,  as  haa  already 
been  Intimated,  a  token  of  Ita  power  over  matter.  If  this  involves  a  transient  subjection  to  material  laws 
and  materia]  limitations,  this  may  be  necessary  ftir  Its  education  and  moral  discipline.  That  the  lower 
powefB  ehonld  be  develo]>ed  first  In  the  order  of  time,  before  the  hisher  oapaeltiea  are  matured,  does  not 
detract  from  the  essential  superiority  of  the  latter  when  they  are  In  fact  unfolded,  nor  ftom  their  Im- 
mortal ezistenee  and  oontlnoed  activity.  That  the  soul  begins  to  exist  aa  a  vital  force,  does  not  require 
thai  ft  ahould  alwaya  exist  aa  suoh  a  foroa,  or  in  connection  with  a  material  body.  Should  It  require 
nnotlMr  such  body  or  medium  of  activity.  It  may  have  the  power  to  create  it  for  Itself  a«  It  has  formed 
the  one  which  it  fizat  inhabited,  or  It  may  already  have  formed  It  in  the  germ,  and  hold  it  ready  for 
ocoupatlon  and  use  as  soon  aa  It  sloughs  off  the  one  wliioh  connects  it  with  the  earth.  Those  are  pos- 
sibilttlaa,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  sanctioned  by  suiBoient  evidence  to  set  aside  the  objection  whioh  wo 
are  consideilMg  They  permit  the  only  theory  of  the  soul's  continued  ezistenoe  in  another  state  which  U  • 
eonaiaient  with  the  iiseta  of  our  present  being.  Whatever  may  be  onr  speculations  in  resp<*ct  to  a  pre- 
axtstent  etenity  for  the  aoul,  the  evidenoe  of  observation  and  of  faota  is  decisive  that  it  begins  its  exist 
ei:ea  aa  a  vital  aganoy,  aad  emergea  by  a  gradual  waking  Into  the  conscious  soti\itles  of  Its  higher  natora 
These  facta  it  la  the  duty  of  the  philoaopher  to  a^^ust  to  the  eoneoptlon  whioh  he  may  form  of  ita  more 
csnited  nature  aal  ita  Immortal  destiny.  He  may  not  by  mere  speoulation  set  aaide  the  plain  and 
'■**aatn>vurtibia  aTidenoa  of  itesa  indiapntabla  ihets  or  the  suggeatlons  whioh  they  inv«4va. 
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Last  of  all  it  may  be  objected  that  oonteiousDeaa  testilles  to  tft  direot  inoompattblUly 
Conaoioiu&rflB  between  matter  and  tpirlt,  which  U  decisive  against  the  theory  in  question.  That 
testifies  to  the  consoloosness  testifies  that  the  matter  which  we  perceivo  is  not  the  spirit  which  peiw 
opposite.  oeives  it,  and  is,  in  Its  dlstingrnUhing  attributes,  totally  nnlike  it>  we  have  already  con- 

tended ;  but  this  testimony  does  not  authorise  the  oondosioD  which  is  deriTOd  that 
spirit  cannot  vitalize  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  while  consciousness  testifies  to  the  total  nnllkeneas  of 
matter  and  spirit,  it  is  also  continually  reminded  that  spirit  is  closely  implicated  with  matter  in  all  its 
activities  and  experiences.  The  human  soul  knows  that  it  is  not  the  body  which  it  inhabits,  direnta  ane 
resists ;  but  it  also  knows  itself  to  be  in  many  respects  subject  to  its  power.  It  snflTers  pain  and  pleasura 
through  all  the  extended  organism,  and  depends  upon  Its  aid  for  power  to  exercise  its  loftiest  endowments. 
In  every  form  of  sentient  as  distinguished  from  intellectual  and  emotional  activity,  the  soul  is  conscioiu 
that  it  is  connected  with  the  material  structure  ttom  which  it  distinguishes  itself.  The  fact  of  this  con- 
nection is  that  which  consciousness  most  constantly  attests.  While,  then,  we  accept  its  testimony  to  tiM 
essential  antagonism  between  spirit  and  matter,  we  accept  its  testimony,  also,  to  the  intimate  union  of 
the  two.  This  union  we  best  explain  on  the  theory  that  spirit  possesses  the  power  to  shape  matter  into 
a  living  existence.  Consciousness  does  not  attest  directly  to  this  view.  By  the  nature  of  the  case  K 
were  Impossible  that  it  should.  But  It  does  afllrm  certain  phenomena  which  are  best  explained  by  hs 
theory  that  the  activities  of  which  It  is  directly  the  witness  are  i>erformed  by  the  same  agent  which 
forms  and  vitalizes  the  body,  by  processes  to  which  consciousness  can  have  no  access,  because  they  are 
Hy  the  nature  of  the  case  withdrawn  from  Its  inspection. 

The  result  to  which  those  considerations  lead,  is  only  probable.  We  can  at  best  establish  the  theory 
It  hypothesis  which  Is  more  plausible.  Bo  far  as  we  hiive  any  evidence  it  is  founded  on  analogies  that  ar« 
aarrow  in  their  origin  and  uncertain  in  their  application.  But  for  the  reaeous  already  given,  we  inctias 
to  the  opinion  that  in  man  the  vital  and'psychical  agent  is  ono. 

Compare  Aristotle.  IIEPI  frYJaaX.—O.  £.  Stahl,  de  Vita.  HaUa,  1701.-^ohn  Hunter,  on  the  AntrntA 
Moommy.  London,  1786.-^ohn  Abemethy,  on  Hunter't  View  of  lAft,  London,  1814.— J.  C.  Frichaxd,  ms 
lAe  ViUA  Prineipfe.  London,  1829.— W.  Front,  BridgewaUr  Treatise,  London,  1834.— V.  B.  Carpenter, 
JETtiman  Phytiofagy,  also.  Art.  Life^  in  Todd?t  Oyetoptedia;  vol.  ilL  London,  1839-1847.— C.  Darwin,  on  tti 
Origin  qf  Speciett  etc  New  York,  1880.— J.  H.  Huxley,  Ori^'n  </  Speeuit,  etc.  New  York,  1863.~Heiw 
bert  Spencer,  PrineipUa  qf  Biology;  2  vols.  New  York,  1867.— Professor  Richard  Owen,  Archetype  and 
Bomologiei  of  Vertebrate  Skeleton,  VanYoorst.  London,  1848.  Do.  ComparatiDe  Anatomy :  lavertebratag 
Vertehrala,  Longman.  London,  1859.  Do.  On  the  Nature  qf  LinU^e.  Do.  JHteouree  on  Parthenogeneeiti 
both  Van  Yoorst  London,  1849.— Do.  Palmontoiogy,  2d  ed.  Longman.  London,  1861.— T.  Le^ycock,  Mind 
and  Brain.  Edinburgh,  I860.— J.  MiUIer,  HandXmch  der  Phytiologie  dee  Mensehen;  2  bde.  Goblentas^ 
1836-1840.  Do.  translated  hy  William  Baly.  London,  1848.— H.  Lotae,  Arts.  Leben  und  LebenOtni/U 
8eeU  und  Seelenlehre  in  Wagner,  Hand-  W^terbueh  der  Phytiologie.— "R.  Ulrid,  Oott  und  die  iVolur.  Lslp- 
Bg,  1802.  OoU  und  der  Meneeh.  Leipiig,  1866.— I.  H.  Fiohte,  Anihrepologie.  Ldpsig,  1860.  Do.  P»^ 
tikologie,  Leipiig,  1864.— Ft.  Bouillier,  J>u  Principe  Vital  et  de  PAme  PeneanUt  A.  Lemoine,  I^Ame  el  Is 
Cbrpe.  Paris,  1863.  Do.  Stahl  et  VAnimisme.—J.  Tissot,  La  Vie  done  PBmme,  Paris,  1861.— E.  Salasst. 
Eceherchee  ITouveBee  sur  PAme  et  turla  Vie.—Bewe  da  Deum  Mondetf  voL  xL— H.  Philibert,  Zhi  Prime^ 
de  la  Viet  ntivanl  Arietale.   Paris,  1866. 
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THE  FACULTEBS  OF  THX  SOUL. 

Ve  assome,  as  hag  been  already  stated,  that  the  soul  is  endowed  with  the  capacity  to  know 
its  own  phenomena.  Reserving  for  future  consideration  the  nature,  the  development, 
and  the  authority  of  this  power,  we  proceed  to  apply  it  in  inquiring  what  consciousness 
finds  to  be  true  of  the  soul,  in  its  phenomena,  their  conditions  and  laws.  This  is  the 
question  which  we  are  t^ontinually  to  repeat  during  the  entire  course  of  our  investiga- 
tions. A  well-ordered  arrangement  of  the  answers  to  this  question  would  give  a  system 
uf  psychology 

§  26.  The  inquiry  which  comes  first  in  order  is  the  follow 

eeming  the  fiio-    ing :  Do  we  find  by  consciousness  that  the  soul  is  endowed 

**■  with  separate  faculties  or  powers  ?    This  question  is  prclimi 

nary  to  all  others,  for  it  must  be  answered,  that  we  may  direct  the  ciassi 

(Ication  which  we  shall  adopt,  and  fiic  the  terminology  in  which  to  express 
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the  results  of  onr  investigationB.  The  question  has  beeu  earnestly  dis- 
cussed, and  opposite  opinions  in  regard  to  it  have  been  zealously  held 
and  defended. 

§  27.  We  answer,  first,  negatively.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
£S'arorg!iS?    *^^  ^*  divided  into  separate  parts  or  organs,  of  which  one 

may  be. active  while  the  others  are  at  rest.  The  plant  and 
Ihe  animal  have  distinct  and  separate  organs,  of  which  each  performs  its 
appropriate  and  peculiar  function,  which  none  of  the  others  can  fulfil  The 
root,  the  bark,  the  lea^  the  flower,  in  the  one,  and  the  stomach,  the  heart, 
the  skin,  and  the  eye,  in  the  other,  each  performs  an  office  which  is  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  which  it  shares  with  no  other  organ.  While  one  of  these 
organs  is  active,  the  others  may  be  as  yet  undeveloped  or  in  a  state  of 
comparative  repose.  There  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  division  of  the  soul 
into  organs.  The  whole  soul,  so  far  as  we  ai-e  conscious  of  its  operations, 
acts  in  each  of  its  functions.  The  identical  and  undivided  ego  is  present, 
and  wholly  present,  in  every  one  of  its  conscious  acts  and  states.  We 
can  find  no  part,  we  can  infer  no  part,  which  is  not  called  into  activity 
whenever  the  soul  acts  at  all.  We  can  discover  and  conjecture  no  organs, 
of  which  some  are  at  rest  while  others  are  in  activity. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  soul  has  not  alwajs  been  noticed  as  it  should  be; 
Mcoitie*  often  certainly  it  has  not  always  been  kept  in  mind.  The  so-called  faculties  hare 
■ateoDoeiTed.        often  been  conceived  and  described  as  separable  organs  or  parts  of  the  soul*i 

sabstance,  anj  one  of  which  might  act  of  itself-— nay,  one  or  another  of 
which  might  be  conceived  as  added  to  or  superinduced  upon  another,  giving  so  much  eup 
larged  and  diverse  capacity.  Sometimes  the  faculties  have  been  represented  as  acting  not  only 
Apart  from  one  another,  but  apart  from  the  conscious  soul  itself;  the  soul  beuig  conceived 
DOW  as  an  arena  or  show-place  within  which  the  faculties  might  prosecute  their  work  or  play,  the 
Boul  being  impassive  and  incognizant ;  or  now  as  a  spectator  of  their  doings,  more  or  less 
indifferent  or  interested.  These  representations  are  all  derived  from  the  analogies  furnished 
by  matter  and  its  actings ;  they  find  no  warrant  in  our  consdous  experience.  The  fact  that 
these  representations  are  often  allowed,  and  that  they  influence  the  reasonings  and  condu- 
dons  uf  many  philosophers,  who  in  form  reject  them,  is  ui^ed  with  great  earnestness  by  those 
vho  reject  the  term  faeuUi/^  and  the  corresponding  conception,  on  the  ground  that  the  do<v 
'jine  and  the  name  conflict  with  the  soul's  unity  and  identity. 

ifKhfiMaltvdoea     ^S^^^  ^^  ^^  ^®*  ^"^  ^^  *^®  *^**  *^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^7  *C*  ^i* 

iMiactataaepa*    ouc  of  its  so-callcd  faculties  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 

rate  tine* 

Some  suppose,  perhaps  inferring  from  a  misconstruction  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  £Eiculties,  that  when  we  know,  feel,  and  decide,  or 
when  we  perceive,  remember,  and  judge,  we  must  perform  each  of  these 
separate  acts  in  a  definite  and  distinctly  separable  instant  of  time.  Con- 
sciousness does  not  allot  to  each  distinguishable  kind  of  activity  a  separate 
interval  or  moment  of  duration,  but  before  its  eye  many  such  distinguish- 
able kinds  of  activity  are  united  in  one  undivided  act.  We  might,  indeed, 
conceive  each  of  these  activities  to  require  a  separate  instant  of  time,  but 
wo  do  not  ^d  this  to  be  true  in  fact.    Kot  only,  then,  is  it  not  true  that  th« 
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loal  18  divided  into  separate  parts  or  organs,  but  it  is  not  true  tbat  i\ 
cannot  aot  varioiulj,  or  with  all  its  faculties,  in  the  same  apparently  in 
Btantauapus  act 

S  28«  Thus  far  have  we  distinguished  what  is  not  true  of 

states  of  the  Bonl       ,  .  ^,  ,  t/T,-,.  ,.., 

like  and  unlike  the  actmgs  of  the  soul  and  of  the  uculties  to  which  these 
actings  are  ascribed.  We  ask  next,  What  is  true,  and  how 
fiir  is  the  conception  and  the  use  of  the  term  faculty  authorized  by  what 
consciousness  discovers  or  attests  ?  We  assume  that  the  identical  e^o,  or  I^ 
is  not  only  distinguishable  from  its  own  states,  but  that  each  of  these  states 
is  separated  or  individualized  from  every  other,  by  occupying  a  separate 
portion  of  time.  Each  of  these  states  is  known  by  the  souUs  conscious- 
ness to  be  individually  different  from  every  other.  But  though  they  are 
thus  separated  or  severed  from  one  another,  they  are  united  by  another 
relation.  Among  these  separate  acts  there  are  many  which  are  alike  iu 
certain  prominent  characteristics  or  elements.  These  are  grouped  together 
as  the  same  in  kind.  They  are  discerned  and  pronounced  to  be  similar, 
and  are  therefore  viewed  and  named  as  the  same.  Others  are,  for  anothez 
prominent  element,  gathered  and  named  as  another  group.  The  groups 
thus  gathered,  each  under  a  common  likeness,  are  as  clearly  separated 
from  one  another,  as  the  individuals  in  each  are  united  by  the  likeness  of 
their  common  element.  As  we  look  more  closely,  we  find  that  these 
states  are  united  and  distinguished  for  the  following  reasons : 

First,  the  prominent  elements  are  known  to  be  alike  or  unlike 
Md  imUko  in  in  the  immediate  experience  of  the  souL  The  person  who  is  the 
subject  of  each,  knows  that  what  he  calls  his  acts  of  knowl* 
edge  are  alike,  and  also  that  they  differ  from  his  states  of  feeling  and  of 
will,  as  readily  and  as  distinctly  as  he  knows  blue  from  red,  or  green  from 
violet,  or  hard  from  soft,  or  bitter  from  sweet.  He  does  not  discern  them 
by  the  bodily  eye,  nor  have  tliey  material  qualities,  nor  are  they  dependent 
on  bodily  organization ;  but  they  are  as  clearly  different,  and,  if  possible, 
they  are  more  perfectly  distinguished  than  any  of  these  objects.  For  if 
the  soul  knows  any  thing,  it  knows  its  own  states — ^not  only  that  they  ai*e^ 
and  that  they  are  its  own,  but  also  %DhoiJt  they  are  in  their  quality. ' 

If  oonscioasnera  can  pronounce  upon  any  thing,  U  can  pronounce  upon  whai  Is  like  and 
unlike  in  its  inner  experiences.  These  states  are  not  its  experiences  only — thej  are  very 
laigely  its  own  products,  the  results  of  that  self-active  and  tireless  energy  by  which  tfaie  egt» 
is  continually  passing  into  new  conditions  of  being,  or  rather  taking  new  forms  or  phases  of 
action.  Many  of  them  are  produced  of  design,  the  soul  distinctly  setting  before  itself  what 
one  of  its  possible  states  it  will  employ  as  the  required  means  or  conditions  to  bring  them  lo 
pass.  Unless  the  soul  could  distinguish  the  quality  or  character  of  its  own  states,  it  could  not 
design  to  produce  them,  either  by  direct  or  indirect  agency. 

2.  The  elements  which  are  the  ground  of  the  classification 
^^^^^  •  of  the  several  states  are  not  only  recognized  as  like  or  on* 

like,  but  each  has  a  relation  of  dependence  with  rcjspect  to 
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die  othen.  Not  only  is  one  state  difierent  from  another,  as  a  so-called 
state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  will,  bat  the  element  of  knowledge  u 
known  to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  the  element  of  feeling,  and  the 
element  of  feeUng  the  condition  of  that  of  will.  A  man  does  not  fiel, 
exoept  he  knows  or  apprehends  some  object  which  excites  feeling.  He 
always  feels  about  or  with  respect  to  something  cognised. 

An  apparent  exoeption  to  this  law  is  betieved  by  some  to  present  itself  in  the  case  of 
tenaible  perception,  in  ereiy  instance  of  which  it  is  ooDtended  that  the  feeling— viz.,  the 
bodily  sensation—- is  the  condition  of  the  intellectaal  apprehension,  viz.,  the  perception.  In 
•n  other  oases,  it  cannot  be  questtoned  that  the  mind  only  feels  when,  and  becanse,  it  appre- 
hends the  object  which  excites  Uie  feeling.  When  it  would  increase  or  intensify  an  emotion, 
it  applies  the  intellect  to  the  iqjpropriate  otgect  with  greater  eneigy  and  a  more  exctoaiTe  con* 
oentration.  When  it  would  excite  the  feeling  anew,  it  brings  the  object  before  the  attentive 
intellect  a  second  time.  When  it  would  rid  itself  of  an  emotion,  or  prevent  its  return,  it 
oocupies  the  attention  with  some  other  objects,  so  as  to  excite  an  emotion  that  shall  exclude 
or  displace  the  first.  So  clearly  is  this  dependence  recognized,  that  all  the  laws  of  practical 
wisdom  are  founded  upon  it  in  respect  to  deliverance  from  or  security  against  feelings  that 
vre  either  uncomfortable  or  wrong.  The  lower  exercise  of  prudence  and  self-control,  as  well 
as  the  higher  discipline  of  virtue  and  self-improvement,  are  both  directed  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  dependence  of  the  element  of  feeling  on  the  element  of  cognition. 

Even  more  than  this  is  true  Different  intellects  at  the  same  time,  and  the  same  intellect 
at  different  times,  take  different  views  of  the  same  objects,  or  apprehend  in  the  same  object 
different  qualities  and  relations.  As  these  vary,  so  does  the  emotion  vary ;  and  the  same 
object  occasions  different  feelings  in  the  same  persons  at  different  times,  and  in  different  per- 
sons at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  diverse  judgments  of  the  intellect 

There  is  a  similar  dependence  in  the  acts  or  states  of  the  wilL  To 
choose,  we  must  not  only  know,  but  we  must  also  feel.  If  an  object 
could  be  simply  known,  and  excite  no  feeling,  it  could  not  be  chosen  nor 
rejected.  We  repeat  the  caution  which  we  have  before  provided,  that  it 
is  neither  intended  nor  asserted,  that  each  of  these  elements  occupies  or 
requires  a  separately  definable  or  continuous  portion  of  time,  or  that  each 
should,  so  to  speak,  stand  apart  before  the  eye  of  consciousness.  They 
may,  in  fact  or  in  seeming,  be  blended  together  in  a  single  instantaneous 
state,  and  yet  each  may  be  distinguished  as  the  conditionating,  or  the  con- 
dilionated  element 

We  have,  thus,  a  second  criterion  for  distinguishing  different  kinds  ok 
psychical  activity,  as  they  are  discerned  to  differ  not  only  in  their  recog- 
nized subjective  character,  but  in  their  exciting  occasion. 
_    ,       ^        3.  Each  act  or  state  of  the  soul  b  characterised  and  die- 

One  0l6fmei>t  pr^ 

ponderaat     in   tinguishod  by  the  presence  and  predominance  of  some  one 


of  the  single  elements  which  we  have  named.  That  is,  each 
state  of  the  soul  is  more  conspicuously  and  eminently  a  state  of  knowl- 
edge, or  of  feeling,  or  of  will,  one  of  these  elements  being  prevailing  and 
predominant.  It  is  natural  and  normal  for  the  soul  to  blend  all  in  one, 
and  by  the  laws  of  its  self-active  nature,  to  spring  at  once  into  all  thes^ 
forms  of  Its  apprqpriafte  energy.    If  we  conceive  of  it  as  knowing  with- 
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out  feeling,  and  as  feeling  without  choosing,  we  conceive  of  it  as  either 
undeveloped  or  abnonnal  in  its  actings,  and  as  incomplete  or  mutilated  in 
their  results.  Its  normal  activity  includes  all  these  elements.  At  every 
instant  of  its  being  it  should  leap  as  bj  a  single  bound,  through  the  com- 
pleted curve  of  its  several  capacities.  Sometimes  its  course  seems  to  be 
arrested ;  often  it  seems  to  be  detained  in  a  single  element ;  most  usually, 
we  may  almost  say  invariably,  one  only  is  prominent  to  the  eye  of  con- 
sciousness, the  other  elements  being  scarcely  noticed  as  present  at  all.  We 
distinguish,  remember,  and  name  such  a  state  by  the  predominating  feature 
or  element.  We  think  of  it  and  call  it  a  state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or 
will.  We  learn  from  it  the  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  function 
which  prevails,  because  one  element  is  conspicuous  in  this  particular  state. 
_  4.  Another  determining  circumstance  ought  to  be  noticed. 

rciements  bs  re- 

lated  to  agent,    Each  of  the  three  elements  which  we  have  as  yet  recognized 

%ct,  and  otneot* 

seems  to  have  a  special  relation  to  each  of  the  three  elements 
that  are  distinguishable  in  every  act  of  consciousness,  viz.,  the  agent,  the 
action,  and  the  object  (§  11),  In  knowledge,  the  object  seems  to  occupy 
the  energies.  In  a  state  of  aroused  and  concentrated  attention,  the  object 
only  is  thought  of,  and  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  object  is  that  of 
which  consciousness  chiefly  takes  notice.  The  soul  itself,  and  the  souPs 
activity,  seem  to  be  almost  absorbed  into  the  object  observed.  In  feeling, 
the  soul's  condition  is  most  engrossing  to  itself  and  conspicuous  to  others. 
In  acts  of  will,  the  individual  agent  asserts  its  individuality  to  itself  and 
manifests  it  to  others.  The  individual  man  shows  by  his  choices,  or  acts 
of  will,  what  he  is ;  t.  6.,  what  he  makes  of  himself  by  the  direction  and 
the  energy  of  his  individual  will,  as  well  as  what  he  can  do  or  cfiect  in 
overcoming  obstacles  and  accomplishing  results  within  the  sphere  of  mat- 
ter or  of  spiiit 

§  20.  These  considerations  prove  that  the  several  states  of 
oenend  an«har^    the  soul  are  Strikingly  distinguished  as  like  or  unlike.    The 

capacity  of  the  soul  for  any  one  of  these  special  kinds  of 
activity  we  call  a  faculty.  If  it  is  asked,  On  what  ground  and  by  what 
authority  ?  we  reply.  For  the  same  reason  that  we  ascribe  or  refer  any 
material  effect  or  phenomenon  to  a  special  power  as  its  source  or  cause. 
If  any  effect  is  constant,  we  ascribe  it  to  a  permanent  power  or  quality  in 
the  material  substance.  One  ore  of  iron  exhibits  magnetic  agency,  and 
produces  magnetic  effects.  To  another  these  are  wholly  wanting.  To 
the  one  we  ascribe,  to  the  other  we  deny  the  magnetic  power.  On  the 
same  ground,  if  there  were  no  other,  we  might  interpret  psychical  effects 
by  referring  each  to  a  special  psychical  power,  which  we  call  a  faculty. 

But  we  have  higher  authority  for  recognizing  special  lacul-^ 
^edai  •ntbor-   ^j^g  j^  the  Sphere  of  spirit,  than  for  admitting  determinate 

powers  in  the  world  of  matter.  Of  material  agencies  we 
peiv.eive  nothing  but  the  effects.    Of  the  states  and  effects  of  the  soul  we 
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are  (lOnscions  that  we  are  the  producers.  In  the  one  case,  we  stand  befor€ 
the  curtain  and  see  the  result,  which  we  ascribe  to  agencies  whose  arrange 
inent  and  working  we  cannot  directly  inspect  In  the  other  case,  we  are 
ourselves  behind  the  scenes,  and  observe  the  working,  if,  indeed,  we  do 
not  ourselves  work  the  machinery.  We  are  not  merely  cognizant  of  the 
result  when  it  springs  up  in  our  souls — which  we  find  in  act,  we  know  not 
whence  or  how — ^but  we  bring  the  act  to  pass.  We  know  the  agent,  and 
dbtinguish  it  from  the  act.  We  know,  also,  that  its  acts  are  often  attend- 
ed with  effort,  some  with  more  and  some  with  less,  varying  in  all  times  to 
our  conscious  experience.  To  certain  actions,  issuing  in  certain  results,  we 
are  prompted  by  no  effort  at  all.  We  cannot  by  effort  prevent  ourselves 
from  performing  them.  With  these  it  is  with  eminent  propriety  that  we 
connect  the  term  faculty,  from  facUitaa^  as  explained  by  Cicero :  "  Mtcul^ 
tales  9UfUy  out  quibus  fdeUku  JU^  atU  Hne  quibua  aliquid  confid  nan 
potest?'* — Cic  Inv,j  1,  27,  41.  Indeed,  to  say  that  we  perform  such  acts 
with  facility,  is  to  say  very  little  that  expresses  the  fulness  of  our  mean- 
ing. Power  expresses  far  less,  and  hence  we  limit  faculty  to  those  of  the 
powers  which  are  original,  and  not  acquired.  To  a  facility  acquired  by 
art,  or  imparted  by  special  education  or  discipline,  we  give  the  name  power. 

This  is  not  the  place  fully  to  discuss  the  question,  why  we  refer  effects  in  matter  or  in 
spirit  to  powers  or  agents  as  their  necessary  originators  or  conditions ;  nor  why  we  interpret 
the  kind  or  quality  of  the  power  by  or  through  the  kind  of  effect  or  action  which  is  produced. 
Kor  can  we  here  adjust  the  question,  What  relation  has  the  conscious  exertion  of  energy  by 
the  individual  agent  to  the  conception  of  power  which  we  apply  respectively  to  the  material 
and  the  spiritual  actor?  It  is  sufiSdent  that  we  notice  the  fisM^  that  we  do  apply  it  to  both 
kinds  of  beings,  and  that  we  do  it  with  the  highest  propriety  and  with  the  most  assured  confi« 
dence  to  the  capacities  of  the  spirit — ^the  states  of  which  do  not  come  and  go  as  clouds  chase 
eadi  other  across  the  heavens,  or  as  one  wave  pushes  another  along  the  ocean,  but  are  known 
to  be  the  manifestations  of  the  energy  of  a  self-conscious  originator. 

§  80.  We  call  the  faculties  thus  ascertained,  the  human  facu* 
enmoB  to  all   tios.    We  do  SO,  bccausc  certain  states  of  the  soul,  and  cei 

tain  elements  of  these  states,  are  believed  to  be  alike  in  a^ 
human  beings.  No  soul  is  truly  human  in  which  they  are  not  present 
The  exercise  and  experience  of  them  is  necessary  to  every  perfectly  const 
tnted  and  fully  developed  human  being.  They  may  not  all  be  active  in  ar 
infant  of  a  few  days  old,  but  they  are  sure  to  become  so,  if  the  infant  livef^ 
and  nothing  interferes  with  its  normal  development 

But  when  we  say  that  the  soul  must  possess  these  powers  hi  order  to  be 
fiat  not  in  the  human,  we  do  not  assert  that  any  two  human  beings  possess  them  in  the  same 
nmepioportioiL    proportion,  or  exercise  them  with  tlie  same  energy.     All  men  perceive, 

remember,  and  reason ;  but  all  men  do  not  perceive  with  the  same  quicknesi 
and  acenncy,  nor  do  all  men  remember  with  the  same  readiness  and  reach,  nor  do  they  reason 
with  equal  certainty  and  discrimination.  The  sensibilities  of  some  men  are  obtuse,  and  of 
ethen  are  acate.    The  ohoioes  and  practioal  impalses  of  men  differ  most  of  alL    By  theses 
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each  mm  is  preSo^ently  himielf,  Bharing  in  no  leiiae  his  indiTidulIt)  with  any  olher  humai 
being. 

TiMfrflni  •  fc  §  ^^'  ^  these  natural  and  original  differences,  the  facnltiea 
Independent  of  are  not  altogether  independent  one  of  another.  A  powerfnl 
intellect,  to  be  developed  into  its  normal  attainment,  needs 
to  be  stimolated  by  strong  feelings  and  to  be  held  and  directed  by  a  de- 
termined will  Nature  nsaally  provides  for  the  possibility  of  such  a  devel- 
opment, by  proportioning  the  several  endowments  of  the  soul  to  one 
another.  Hence,  a  man  superior  in  intellect  is  usually  superior  in  the 
capacity  for  energetic  feeling  and  effective  decisions.  If  there  be  a  marked 
disproportion  between  any  one  and  the  others,  we  observe  it  as  irregular 
and  unnaturaL 

Any  Bach  irregularity  la  sure  to  be  manifest,  and  often  to  be  strikingly  conspicnous  in  the 
development  of  the  powers,  from  the  weakness  and  limitations  of  infancy  up  to  the  energy  anc 
eomprehenslYeness  of  adult  years.  The  soul  with  a  structure  strikingly  abnormal,  cannot 
attain  a  healthy  and  shapely  growth.  Any  striking  predominance  of  the  intellectual  over  tl  € 
emotional  powers,  or  any  defect  in  energy  of  will,  either  prOTcnts  an  even  progress,  or  hidueee 
premature  feebleness  or  a  dwarfish  stature. 

§  82.  This  law  needs  to  be  observed  in  the  artificial  develop- 
nities  in  ediu»-    ment  of  the  soul,  by  special  methods  of  discipline  or  plans  of 

education.  The  whole  soul  must  be  educated  in  the  harmony 
of  its  powers,  or  it  cannot  be  successfully  educated  in  any  single  one.  The 
intellect  cannot  be  trained  to  superior  activity  or  successful  achievement 
except  as  the  feelings  are  stimulated  to  a  strong  interest  for  the  objects  to 
which  the  intellect  is  applied,  or  the  ends  for  which  it  acts.  Tlie  will 
must  be  taught  to  concentrate  and  hold  the  energies,  and  to  direct  them  to 
harmonious  and  successful  activity.  We  cannot^  if  we  will,  train  a  single 
power  alone.  When  we  seem  to  bestow  all  our  power  upon  one  only — as 
the  intellect — ^in  the  education  of  ourselves  or  of  others,  we  are  always,  in 
£Etct,  acting  upon  the  whole  soul^  in  ezdting  new  habits  or  kindling  new 
aspirations. 

§  88.  These  truths  are  not  only  of  great  practical  importance, 
uSSrfl^SeKmL    ^^*  *^®y  ^^^  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  psychological 

investigations,  because  they  so  strikingly  illustrate  the  op> 
gSQic  unity  and  the  eminent  individuality  of  the  souL 

We  need  ever  to  be  mindftil  of  this.  Sdenoe  seeks  after  resemblances,  and  thus  Is  con- 
tinually fanpcDed  to  overlook  differencea.  Or,  if  science  notices  diflferences,  it  is  the  differences 
by  which  species  are  distinguished,  not  those  1)y  which  indiyiduals  are  separated.  With  those 
indiTidual  peculiarities  which  refuse  to  be  classed  with  any  other  under  some  common  concep- 
tion, science  disdains  to  concern  itself.  All  objects  in  Nature  have  in  some  sense  an  individual 
unity,  which  sdence  cannot  wholly  master  and  overcome ;  but  the  soul  Is  mors  intensely  and 
tminently  one  and  individual  than  any  oilier.  Its  oneness,  and  hence  its  individuality,  is  tilt 
most  complete  and  conspieaous  of  that  of  any  of  the  ejects  witii  which  soienee  has  to  dow 
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We  say  a  inece  of  iron,  or  any  mere  aggregate  or  mass,  ie 
tou,    chcmksj,    one,  when  its  conatitnent  particles  or  atoms  are  permanently 

held  together  by  adhesive  attraction*  The  law  of  chemical 
affinity  makes  two  unlike  substances  into  a  third  unlike  either,  which  is 
eminently  one  by  the  completeness  of  the  interpenetration  and  combination. 
Bat  even  bodies  thus  made  one  can  be  readily  made  two  again  through 
mechanical  division,  without  altering  their  nature  or  changing  their  func- 
tions. It  is  not  so  with  a  plant  or  an  animal,  with  a  few  apparent  but 
inconsiderable  exceptions.  A  plant  is  one,  so  long  as  its  several  organs 
act  together,  and  the  functions  of  each  conspire  with  the  functions  oi 
every  other  to  the  common  existence  and  the  developed  growth  of  the 
whole.  The  unity  of  the  plant  consists  in,  or  rather  arises  from,  the  action 
of  each  of  these  organs  with  and  upon  every  ether,  and  the  united  action 
of  the  whole  through  the  integrity  of  an  undivided  stmctura  Let  this 
stmcture  be  once  broken  up,  and  usually  the  unity  that  is  the  life  of  the 
whole  is  destroyed.  Though  the  parts  are  again  united,  the  plant  is  no 
longer  one  ;  it  is  usually  no  longer  a  plant.  The  same  is  true,  only  more 
strikingly  and  eminently,  of  the  living  animal.  The  animal  ceases  to  be 
one  when  its  structure  is  divided,  because  the  reciprocal  action  of  its  sev- 
eral  organs  is  thereby  forever  rendered  impossible. 

But  the  soul  is  one  in  a  higher  sense  even,  than  the  plant  and 
J^JjJ  unity    the  animal  are  one.    It  has^  indeed,  no  material  structure, 

the  visible  and  tangible  bond  of  its  material  organs,  each 
appropriate  to  one  of  its  complex  powers.  But  these  faculties  are  depend- 
ent on  one  another  by  a  union  so  intimate,  that  the  soul  cannot  act  with 
one  except  as  it  also  acts  with  the  others.  It  cannot  grow  in  the  capacity 
or  energy  of  one  except  as  it  grows  in  the  energy  of  the  others.  One  kind 
of  action  is  the  essential  condition  of  the  other,  whenever  the  soul  mani- 
fests its  developed  life.  But  above  all,  the  soul,  in  all  its  conscious  activ- 
ity, refers  these  various  forms  of  action,  thus  interdependent  on  each 
otiier,  to  one  central  force.  It  knows  its  unity,  in  a  large  portion  of  its 
direct  experience.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  it  acts  in  various  ways,  each 
intimately  related  to  another,  than  it  is  that  one  person,  the  undivided  and 
sel^conscious  ego,  acts  in  all  these  ways.  This  ego  knows,  in  all  its  varie- 
ties of  cognition,  and  all  the  variety  of  objects  which  it  can  apprehend. 
It  also  feels,  as  variously  in  the  quality  and  intensity  of  this  kind  of  sub* 
jective  experience  as  its  subjective  and  objective  conditions  allow.  Bui 
it  is  by  its  actings  in  choice,  or  as  the  will,  that  its  individuality  is  pr» 
emjnentiy  known  to  itseif  and  hy  iteeff  to  be  one,  not  only  as  it  is  en* 
dowed  by  nature  with  a  separate  individuality,  but  as  it  makes  itself  to  be 
what  it  is  by  its  individual  acts. 

II  Is  trne  thst  each  aonl  ii  like  every  other  soul  in  thoee  powen  by  which  it  ii  hmnfuu  U 
m  mlike  every  other,  not  only  in  the  proportion  of  the  fiicnltiee  and  attainments  which  art 
oompanble  to  thoae  minnter  shadings  of  form  and  properties  in  the  Individnal  plant  or  animal, 
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which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  classifying  power,  bnt  also  in  tlio  consc  ous  and  aeoessarj 

reference  of  crery  action  to  the  individual  ego.  It  is  preeminently  one,  as  by  its  own  self- 
activity  it  ii^ves  to  each  act  of  its  voluntary  and  rational  life  a  direction  and  enei^  which  i1 
shares  with  no  other  being  and  no  other  act  of  its  own  being.  It  was  contended  by  Leibnitz, 
and  with  much  show  of  reason,  that  of  the  myriads  of  millions  of  leaves  in  a  forest^  no  two 
are  exactly  alike.  We  know  that  among  the  ndllions  of  human  faces,  each  has  individual 
peculiarities,  a  oneness  that  is  eminently  its  own.  But  of  all  the  human  souls  that  are  ot 
shall  be,  each,  though  allied  to  every  other  by  a  common  human  nature,  and  obeying  common 
human  laws,  has  yet  that  individual  oneness  which  is  received  from  nature,  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  its  circumstances,  and,  more  than  all,  which  is  ori^^ted  and  sustained  by  its  own  indi- 
vidual energy. 

§  34.  But  though  the  soul  in  these  respects  is  peculiarly  and 
exclude     com-    preeniiuentlj  one,  it  is  not  thereby  single  in  the  sense  of 

excluding  a  complex  organization.  Rather  do  its  unity  and 
individuality  depend  upon  and  require  a  complex  organism  of  faculties 
and  powers.  We  observe  that,  in  all  organisms,  the  more  complicated  i^ 
the  structure,  the  more  numerous  the  powers,  and  the  more  intunate 
their  interdependence,  the  more  conspicuous  is  the  individuality.  Just  in 
proportion  as  the  structure  is  complex  in  its  organs  and  in  the  variety  of 
its  possible  functions,  just  in  that  proportion  is  there  the  possibility  of  an 
unshared  individuality,  by  means  of  the  greater  number  of  particulars 
in  which  no  other  single  being  can  be  like  this  one. 

The  complexity  of  the  soul  is  exemplified  in  the  known  variety  of  its  observed  modes  of 
action,  in  the  manifold  conditions  and  objects  to  which  it  is  known  to  be  adapted,  in  the 
poflssible  variety  of  others  for  which  it  has  latent  and  unused  capacities,  and  in  the  conspicu- 
ous variety  that  is  attained  by  different  individuals,  as  the  result  of  differing  developments  and 
various  culture.  The  soul  is  complex  in  its  attributes  and  organization,  as  shown  in  the  variety 
of  the  functions  of  which  we  are  directly  conscious ;  it  is  also  capable  of  all  the  activities  which 
are  required  by  its  connections  with  the  living  body,  as  it  both  sustains  its  life  and  develop- 
ment, and  receives  from  it  all  the  excitements  and  impressions  which,  known  and  unknown, 
are  the  conditions  and  attendants  of  its  appropriately  spiritual  states.  Its  complex  nature  is 
Airther  manifested  in  its  capacity  to  cognize  and  be  interested  in  so  vast  a  variety  of  objects 
in  nature  and  in  all  living  beings,  both  those  above  and  below  and  equal  to  itself.  Not 
only  has  the  soul  capacities  for  those  objects  which  arc  fitted  to  its  origins}  endowments^ 
but  these  endowments,  when  further  developed,  seem  to  become  like  new  capacities,  and 
these  are  set  over  against  their  own  special  objects.  Indeed,  the  vciy  capacity  for  the  mani> 
fold  development  of  and  increase  in  the  power  and  range  of  an  original  endowment,  is  itself 
a  striking  proof  that  within  every  soul  lie,  as  it  were,  unborn  powers,  which  themselves  contain 
the  germs  of  other  powers  capable  of  being  in  their  turn  developed.  The  capacity  for  that 
great  number  of  acquired  energies,  habits,  and  tastes  which  ofien  become  more  than  a  second 
nature,  itself  argues  a  complex  organism.  If  wc  consider  the  soul  as  capable  of  existing  ia 
new  conditions  of  being,  and  as  endowed  with  powers  appropriate  to  such  conditions  that 
are  as  yet  inactive  and  unsuspected,  we  must  enlarge  still  more  widely  our  conception  of  Its 
complex  structure 

But  the  more  largely  complex  the  soul  is  in  the  wealth  of  its  known 
and-  its  yet  unrevealed  endowments,  the  more  strikingly  is  its  unity  illus- 
trated io  the  working  of  these  endowments  with  one  another  to  the  pro 
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greBsire  deyelopment  and  increasing  power  of  a  single  living  being.  But 
its  unity  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  being  refers 
this  increase  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  moral  capacity  to  itself,  through  its 
conscious  knowing,  feeling,  and  choosing.  The  dignity  of  the  soul  is 
shown  by  its  varied  adaptations  to  the  universe  of  matter,  life,  and  mind, 
and  by  its  capacity  to  respond  to  and  interpret  this  complex  universe  by  its 
answering  powers,  and  most  of  all,  in  that  it  can  distinguish  itself,  as  tlie 
one  agent  and  patient,  from  all  which  it  observes  and  cares  for. 

§  36.  The  powers  of  this  complex  yet  individual  soul  with 
ESTSi^i^*    which  our  science  is  concerned,  are  those  only  which  are 

manifested  in  or  through  its  conscious  acts  or  states.  All 
the  other  powers  are  left  unconsidered,  except  so  far  as  they  incidentally 
relate  to  these  conscious  exercises  or  experiences.  Our  conscious  acts  or 
states  are  separated  into  the  three  broad  and  general  divisions  of  states 
of  knowledge,  states  of  feeling,  and  states  of  will.  To  know,  to  feel,  and 
to  choose,  are  the  most  obviously  distinguishable  states  of  the  soul.  These 
are  referred  to  three  powers  or  faculties,  which  are  designated  as  the 
mtellect,  the  sensibility,  and  the  will. 

Tfaii  threefold  dlTiaton  of  the  powers  of  the  oomMioiu  ego  is  now  unirersally  adopted  by 
ISilorT  of  the  ^^^>o^  ^^o  aooept  any  diyldon  or  doctrine  of  f&cnltles.  It  has  taken  the  plaoc  of  the 
diTuion  into  ftio-  twofold  division  wbidi  formerly  preYailed,  into  the  understanding  and  the  will ;  accord  • 
^^^*-  ing  to  -which  the  sensibility,  or  the  eonl's  capacity  for  emotion,  was  included  nndex 

tilie  wUl,  and  the  affiactlons,  as  they  were  nsnally  caJled,  were  regarded  ae  phenoment^ 
of  the  will. 

Aristotle  divided  the  powers  of  the  soul  into  the  Tegetatire,  the  perceptive  (including  the  phantasy), 
the  locomotive,  the  impulsive  or  orectic  (including  the  affectlonal  and  emotional),  and  the  noetio.  All  these, 
except  the  noetic,  are  shared  by  the  brutes.  The  Nowv  was  divine,  perhaps  prodxistent  and  imperishable. 
Of.  De  Otn^  el  Cor.  ii.  8 ;  ite  An,  iii.  5,  The  distinction  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  was  nearly  coinddent  with  this,  ttiough  more  general,  and  recognised  under  the  Hrcvfia  special  re* 
lations  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  schoolmen  retained  this  division,  and  distinguished  ttiree  daasea  of 
souls,  as  follows :  the  vegetative,  of  plants,  the  vegetative  and  perceptive,  of  animals,  the  vegetative^ 
pesoeptive  and  rational,  of  man.    The  two  last  have  in  common  the  impulnive  and  locomotive. 

The  modema,  throwing  out  of  their  dassiflcation  the  powers  not  apprehended  in  oonsciousuesa 
reduced  the  remainder  to  two :  the  intellectual  and  Impulsive,  or  the  powers  of  the  understanding  an  1  th 
powers  of  the  will.    This  dassiflcation  was  a  long  ttme  current. 

AristoUe  had  recognised  under  the  orectic,  or  impulsive  powers— the  powers  of  the  will,  which  we  hrivi 
noticed— a  threefold  subdivision :  hnfiviua,  9v/t^,  fio^ktiatif.  Theologians  had  for  a  long  period  distingnlsJiOi 
tte  affections  and  the  will,  and  aealously  discussed  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Locke  caxeftill;/ 1  ni 
earnestly  distinguished  will  from  desire,  without,  however,  proposing  a  threefold  division  of  the  pc  rvn 
iEMoyt  B.  n.  c.  2L  l(  6, 80, 81.)  Reid  does  substantially  the  same,  inasmuch  as  he  retains  the  recti  ^ 
division  in  its  accepted  import  in  his  IttfetleetwU  Powers^  Eaaay  I.,  c.  7 ;  but  in  his  Active  Poteen^  Itua, 
n.,  o^B.  1  and  2,  he  limits  the  will  to  the  capadty  to  determine  or  choose,  ezduding  from  it  the  capacif  y  fo 
both  emotion  and  desire.  Dugald  Stewart  (Active  and  Moral  Powerty,  foUowmg  Reid,  adopted  a  tlirreroli 
dassiacatlon  without  the  formal  nomendature.  But  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  goes  backward  from  all,  distinctl: 
isswrlfnc  that  the  will  is  a  modification  of  dedre,  and  a  volition  is  only  the  strongest  or  prevailing  desire 
Zteetmreg,  Sco.  Kant  subdivided  the  impulsive  and  orectic  Into  two,  vis.,  feeUng  and  desire.  Kritik  u 
Urtheaa-Krqft,  Binleitung  and  Anihropdogie.  Fro£  T.  0.  TJpham  distinguished  the  power  of  th«  sou^ 
tenaUy,  aa  tnteOeet,  oeneibtHty,  and  unlL 

Hamilton  divided  the  powers  of  the  soul  into  the  Acuities  of  knowledge,  capadties  of  feeling  and 
powwB  of  oonatlon— J.  s.,  of  desire  and  will.  Desire  and  will  he  distinguished  respeotivdy  aa  a  blind  or 
btal,  and  a  free  or  deliberate  tendency  to  act.    Met.  Leet.  XI. 

Among  modem  writers,  Herbart  and  his  school  have  made  themsdves  conspicuous  by 

JJjJ«     fflff*    »^J«<!*^  *^«  doctrine  of  ihonltiee  of  the  soul  in  general,  and  of  the  intdlect  in  partieu- 

oents  or  ncia-    i^^  g^  inoonafatept  with  the  oosential  nnlty  of  the  sonl,  and  as  self-contradictory  in  both 

oonoeptioB  and  statement.    Bat  Herbart  insists  most  earnestly  that  the  soul  pomessns  a 
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oapacity  for  aelf-aaiGrtlon,  and  tliat  tbeee  self-naaertioiu  vuy  botb  In  kind  and  dsgiM  with  the  omdillonfl 

wliich  call  them  forth.  Bis  dootiino  ia  not  unlike  that  of  Leibnitz  respecting  monada  of  all  deasee,  and 
profoiinently  of  the  conseioos  monads,  that  tliey  rcpr^ent  or  reflect  all  other  objects,  and  that  in  thia  indi* 
Tidoal  capacity  lies  their  indiridual  being.  Bat  diTene  capacities  tot  theao  varying  self-aasertlons,  or,  in 
modern  tcrrainclogy,  for  *  reactions,'  inyolvea  all  that  is  essential,  and  we  may  add,  all  that  is  objected  to 
in  the  doctrine  of  '  Ikcultles ; '  the  one  being  no  more  incompatible  with  the  soul's  unity  than  is  the  other 

Herbart,  moieoTer,  afllrma  of  the  ideas—*  VonteUtmgen  *— all  that  he  denies  to  Jhenlties,  giving  theaa 
the  power  to  Rct  and  react  on  each  other  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  and  with  independent  energies  as  t« 
explain  all  the  varying  psycbical  phenomena.  Wbllo  he  contends  most  earnestly  that  the  soul  Is  one— a 
monad  without  relations  to  space— he  makes  it  the  arena,  literally  the  *  show-place,*  of  all  manner  of  active 
and  antagonistic  agents,  which  are  evolved  from  its  own  being  by  the  oljects  that  excite  them. 

The  aseociational  and  cerebral  psychologists  reject  the  doctrine  of  faculties  as  commonly  reoci7ed,  and 
reeolve  all  the  operations  and  products  oi  the  soul  into  the  single  power  of  avociation  between  its  Ideaa, 
this  lieing  in  their  view  the  single  function  either  of  the  soul  or  its  ideas,  and  that  into  which  all  ita  re* 
mHii.ing  powers  and  activities  may  be  resolved.    See  the  account  given  of  those  systems,  f  S  41,  43. 

l^'or  Herbart's  doctrine  of  the  fiiculties,  see  his  Psyehotogie  als  Wissenac/uiftf  XOnigsberg,  1834 ;  also 
J.  D,  Morell,  Introduction  to  Mental  PhUoBOphy,  Lend.,  1803.  See  also  A.  Bain,  7^  Senaet  and  the  hUe^ 
leetf  Ixmd.,  1855.    Against  Herbart,  see  Lotxe^  MikrokoemuSf  vol.  i.,  B.  ii,  a  2,  Leipsig,  1856. 

§  36.  We  call  these  endowraeuts  of  the  soul,  potoers^  facul' 
cMMiiy,^^^^*  ^te*,  capacUieSj  with  some  difference  of  meaning  and  applica- 
tion for  each. 

The  word  power  is  applied  to  the  active  properties  of  material  objects, 
as  well  as  to  those  which  pertain  to  spirit.  Originally,  it  was  employed  by 
Aristotle  in  contradistinction  to  act.  Hence,  power  and  action  are  always 
contrasted,  and  beings  are  always  contemplated  by  him  as  €v  Swofxtt  and 
€v  ^cpyta,  MfTce  is  quite  as  frequently  used  as  power  of  material  objects 
and  agents,  and  in  the  collective  sense  the  forces  of  nature  are  more  fre- 
quently spoken  of  than  its  powers.  When  power  is  applied  to  the  soul, 
it  is  used  in  a  larger  signification  than  faculty  ;  for  by  it  we  designate  the 
capacities  which  are  acquired,  as  well  as  those  which  are  original.  All 
men  are  said  to  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  memory.  A  few  are  said 
to  have,  or  to  have  attained  to,  the  power  of  remembering  with  surprising 
reach  and  accuracy.  All  men  have  the  faculty  of  sense-perception,  but 
seamen  gain  the  power  of  seeing  objects  at  a  very  great  distance. 

Faculty  is  properly  limited  to  the  endowments  which  are  natural  to 
man  and  universal  with  the  race.  We  also  limit  the  term  by  a  sense  of 
natural  propriety  to  those  endowments  which  are  especially  spiiritual,  and 
which  manifest  the  independent  and  higher  energy  of  the  soul. 

Capacity  signifies  greater  passiveness  or  receptivity  than  either  of  the 
others.  Hence  it  is  more  usually  applied  to  that  in  the  soul  by  which  it  does 
or  can  suffer,  or  to  dormant  and  inert  possibilities  to  be  aroused  to  exertions 
of  strength  or  skill,  or  to  make  striking  advances  through  education  and  habit. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  common  life,  and  even  in  philosophy,  we  do  not 
invariably  use  these  terms  with  a  technical  precision  or  with  uniform  and  invariable  con> 
■istency.  Thus  we  speak  usually  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  or  the  intellectual  faculties— 
rarely,  if  ever,  of  the  emotional  &culty,  or  the  faculty  of  feeling,  or  the  voluntary  faculty,  or 
ihculty  of  will.  We  almost  invariably  speak  of  the  intellectual  faculty  or  faculties,  of  the 
capacities  for  feeling,  and  of  the  powers  or  the  power  of  will.  The  connection  in  each  of 
these  phrases  explains  the  reason  why  each  term  is  preferred,  and  taggests  the  shade  of  niea^ 
ing  which  is  appropriate  to  each. 
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§  37.  The  normal  operations  of  each  of  these  &cnlties  are 
called  its  functions.  The  term  is  taken  from  the  action  of 
the  bodily  organs.  From  these  it  is  transferred  to  organs  in 
the  metaphoiical  sense,  as  the  ^  organs  of  government,'  and  the  ^  functions ' 
which  they  perform.  In  both  these  applications  it  has  come  to  mean, 
first,  the  appropriate  operations  of  each,  and  then  the  activities  to  which 
they  are  appointed,  set  apart,  or  destined.  This  signification  is  promi 
nent  in  tiie  nse  of  the  term  when  it  is  applied  to  the  activities  of  the 
powers  of  the  soul.  In  this  use  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  activities  for 
which  the  soul  is  designed — ^modes  of  operation  which  are  destined  for,  or 
eondnce  to,  the  end  of  its  being.  Hence  the  normal  or  regular  activities 
of  these  powers  are  called  functions. 

States  of  the  soul  are  often  spoken  of.  The  phrase  has  passed  into 
enrrent  if  not  into  technical  use.  Strictly  interpreted,  it  would  designate 
the  more  permanent  or  enduring,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  transient 
phenomena.  It  has  come,  however,  to  mean  any  condition  of  the  soul 
whatever,  whether  regarded  as  act  or  product,  whether  as  the  producing 
act  or  the  produced  effect. 

Phenomenon  is  used  as  properly  of  spiritual  as  of  material  beings  or 
agents.  Literally,  it  means  that  which  appears  to,  or  is  known  directly  by 
the  senses :  next  in  order  that  which  is  known  as  a  fact  by  the  mind.  In 
science,  it  signifies  more  precisely  that  which  is  known  as  a  fact,  in  dis- 
tinction from  its  explanation  by  a  force,  principle,  or  law.  Whether  this 
explanation  has  or  has  not  yet  been  furnished,  makes  no  difference.  What- 
ever is  or  is  not  yet  explained,  when  viewed  solely  as  a  fact,  is  called  a 
phenomenon. 

The  EDglish  word  appearanee  carries  with  it  the  meaning,  or  at  least  the  suggestion,  of 
unreality.  It  often  means  and  it  understood  as  a  mere  appearance,  a  possible  illusion.  No 
sndi  signification  belongs  to  phenomenon,  and  hence  the  term  phtnomenon  has  become  estab- 
lished in  psychical  as  well  as  in  material  science  as  a  technical  term  with  a  determinate 
meaniDg. 

IV. 

IS  FsnrcHOiiOGT  A  scnBNOE? — Can  there  be  a  Science  of  the  Human 
Sotdf  and  what  are  its  Principiea  and  Methods  f 

Id  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  impliedly  answered  these  qaestions.  In  the  subsequent 
ezaminadon  of  consciousness  they  will  be  discussed  more  fully,  and  the  nature  and 
authority  of  iisychological  sdence  will  be  more  completely  described  and  ezplahied. 
Gf.  §§  89-96.  It  seems  dedrable,  however,  that  a  condensed  and  formal  statement  of 
tfie  nature  and  posrilMUty  of  such  a  science  should  be  presented,  at  the  beginnmg  of  our 
Inquiries,  in  connection  with  the  rarious  counter-theories. 

wiMtttMiM  r         8  ^^'  ^^^  ^^'^^  theory  may  be  briefly  stated,  thus :  The  facts 

:buu»fj ;  sn  in-    or  materials  with  which  psycholocry  has  to  do  are  derived 

from  two  sources-^consciousness  and  sense-perception.    Ood« 
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sciouBness  is  the  source  from  which  these  materials  are  directly  derived, 
and  it  is  the  facts  of  consciousness  which  psychology  primarily  and  almost 
ezclasively  seeks  to  arrange  in  a  scientific  method,  and  to  explain  by  sdeu 
tiiic  principles.  But,  indirectly,  sense-perception  comes  to  the  aid  and 
support  of  consciousness,  as  physiology  furnishes  that  knowledge  of  th« 
functions  and  states  of  the  body  which  prepare  the  objects  of  the  sense- 
perceptions,  and  are  the  essential  conditions  of  the  development  and  the 
activity  of  the  souL  The  facts  of  this  class  are  attested  by  the  senses  and 
interpreted  by  induction,  and  are  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  laws  and 
methods  of  the  other  sciences  of  matter.  Both  these  classes  of  facts  must 
be  considered  in  conjunction,  must  be  observed  with  attention,  must  be 
analyzed  into  their  ultimate  elements,  must  be  compared,  classed,  and 
interpreted  according  to  the  methods  which  are  common  to  it  and  the 
other  inductive  sciences. 
^    ,     X.     ^     So  far  it  would  seem  that  psychology  is  as  truly  an  inductive 

Jm  alflo  the  ad-         .  .  *«  ,  . 

enoe  of  induo-    sciencc  as  are  the  sciences  of  any  other  existences  or  classes 

tion. 

of  beings.  It  is  distinguished  from  them  by  two  striking 
peculiarities.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  its  subject-matter  is  attested  by 
consciousness  to  be  sui  generis^  consisting  of  phenomena  which  caimot  be 
resolved  into  material  entities  or  agents,  and  cannot  always  be  subjected 
to  or  judged  by  analogies  furnished  by  material  agents,  phenomena,  or 
laws.  The  second  peculiarity  is,  that  this  subject-matter  is  in  part  the 
function  of  knowledge  itself^  being  the  very  agency  by  which  all  scientific 
knowledge  is  effected,  the  knowledge  of  matter  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  mind.  This  function,  psychology  must  examine,  not  only  in  its 
various  processes,  and  their  relations  to  one  another,  but  in  its  products, 
and  their  mutual  dependence  and  relative  authority  (§  57).  This  involves 
the  analysis  of  the  products  themselves  into  their  constituents,  whether 
these  constituents  are  gathered  from  experience,  or  are  necessarily  involved 
in  the  act  of  knowledge  itself,  and  therefore  derived  from  the  nature 
of  the  soul  as  a  knowing  agent,  and  dependent  upon  it  as  their  authority. 
By  this  peculiar  feature,  the  science  of  the  human  soul  becomes  the  scieii- 
tide  study  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  all  knowledge,  and  of  each  one  of 
the  sciences,  and  thus  leads  to  the  prima  phUosophia.  In  every  ot^er 
feature  except  this,  psychology  takes  rank  with  tlie  other  inductive  sci- 
ences, and  is  co5rdinate  with  them  in  its  subjection  to  a  common  method. 
But  by  this  last  feature  it  becomes  in  a  sense  the  arbiter  of  them  all,  as  it 
tries  and  tests  the  methods  and  principles  common  to  them  all,  itself 
mcluded.  While,  then,  psychology  is  an  inductive  science,  with  a  peculiar 
subject-matter  to  which  it  points  us  continually,  and  to  the  source  from 
which  it  is  derived,  as  exempting  it  from  the  associations  and  preposses- 
sions with  which  physical  philosophy  would  invest  it,  it  is  not  merely  ac 
inductive  science,  but  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  science  of  induction  itsel£ 
It  certainly  leads  us  to  examine  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  the  sci 
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ences,  by  showing  that  sach  principles  exist,  iind  demand  scratiny  and 
TerificatioD. 

These  views  are  very  generally  received  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  psycbologj  as  a  set 
enee,  and  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  such  a  science  is  possible.  The  opinions  of  those 
who  dissent  from  them  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

§  89.  A  very  large  number  of  persons  deny  that  psycholcgy  can  ever 
^^^''^^''SJt  *^  become  a  science,  because  of  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  the  subjeci- 
tbcnaatical.  matter.     They  insist  with  especial  earnestness  upon  the  point  that  it  it 

impossible  to  explain  the  processes  of  the  soul  by  laws  expressed  in  mathe- 
uatlcal  formulas.  They  affirm  that  we  can  never  go  beyond  certain  general  and  obvioui 
waths  oonoeming  the  nature  and  activities  of  the  human  soul,  because  these  activities  are  not 
discernible  by  the  senses,  cannot  be  verified  by  experiment  and  accounted  for  by  what  they 
crill  sdentific  laws.  Sdenoe,  they  allege,  knows  nothing  of  powers,  either  in  matter  or  in 
Bfuiit.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  constituents  of  things,  or  with  the  essential  and 
ultimate  properties  of  matter  or  spirit  It  has  to  do  with  phenomena  only,  and  it  seeks  to 
leam  the  order  and  laws  of  their  occurrence  by  definite  statements  conooniag  their  maUie- 
masical  relations.  Force  is  measured  by  number ;  so  is  the  quantity  of  maitter ;  so  are  press* 
are,  motion,  attraction,  and  repulsion,  in  short,  every  thing  with  which  science,  as  sudi,  has 
to  do.  The  range  of  science  proper,  they  contend,  is  limited  within  the  domain  where  matho> 
nMtical  relations  ^>ply,  and  cannot  include  the  facts  of  psychology  to  any  effective  or  vali^ 
able  result. 

«mid    '^^  ^P^^  *^  ^^  general  position  is  here  inappropriate.    It  is  sufficient  to  say, 

lauler  a  sdenoe    that  if  this  view  of  scientific  knowledge  should  be  accepted,  it  would  exclude 
g^Ufc  Impool.    ^^  science  of  life  in  all  its  forms  as  truly  as  the  science  of  the  soul.    It  is 

enough  that  it  proves  too  much,  and  therefore  cannot  be  true.  Science  does 
Inqure  after  the  powers,  the  conditions,  and  causes  of  phenomena,  as  truly  as  it  concerns 
Hself  with  the  mathematical  relations  of  either.  Besides,  it  is  always  pertinent  to  observe, 
that  the  power  by  which  we  are  impelled  to  seek,  and  by  which  we  attain  scientific  knowledge, 
IS  the  only  authority  for  our  confidence  in  science  itself.  To  distrust  the  possibility  of  exact 
and  determinate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  laws  of  thi»  jDotoer,  is  to  distrust  the  author- 
ity of  sdence.  If  the  soul,  as  the  agent  of  science,  cannot  itself  be  known  in  its  processes 
and  their  results,  then  the  processes  have  no  value,  and  the  products  no  binding  force. 

This  general  prejudice  against  the  possibility  of  attaining  precise  conceptions  of  the 
activities  of  the  soul  may  be  dismissed  as  the  result  of  that  ignorance  which  is  intensified  by 
a  partial  knowledge.  No  man  is  so  podtive  in  his  prejudices  against  that  of  which  he  knows 
Gttle,  as  the  man  who  is  master  of  a  certain  domain  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  assumes  to 
measure  and  judge  that  which  he  does  not,  by  that  which  he  does  ftilly  know.  The  idola 
theatri  which  Bacon,  Nov,  Org,,  B.  L,  §§  44,  62-66,  so  dearly  describes  and  so  pointedly 
condemns,  have  exerted  their  infiuence  over  no  class  of  philosophers  so  conspicuously  as  over 
the  physicists  of  the  pr^ent  generation,  in  their  Judgments  of  the  chums  of  psychology  to  be 
regarded  as  a  science. 

§  40.  The  materialists  of  every  sort  hold  a  very  positive  and  oonidstent  view 
Yiowa  of  mate-  of  our  subject.  They  all  contend  that  a  science  of  the  soul  is  possible  and 
''*'^'''*  real,  because  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  material,  and  its  phenomena  can 

therefore  all  be  explained  by  the  laws  and  relations  of  matter.  Their  cardinal 
axiom  is:  there  is  nothing  substantially  existent  in  the  universe  except  what  has  extension  and 
sensible  properties.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  are  therefore  the  manifestations  or  actings 
of  an  existence  of  this  kind,  and  can  be  resolved  by  scientific  methods  just  so  !ar  as  they  can 
be  referred  to  changes  in  the  constitution  or  the  actings  of  this  extended  and  material  sub- 
Ktntani.  We  pass  over  the  grosser  and  cruder  theories  of  the  ancient  schools,  who  resolved 
Ibe  soul  into  some  form  of  refined  but  unorganized  matter,  as  now  universally  outgrown  an^ 
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rejected :  atid  notice  only  that  fonn  of  modem  materialiflm  wMch  pa&ees  ounent  vriili  so  many 
fdentifio  men.  This  theory  makes  the  brain  and  nervous  system  the  proper  suL  stance  of  thi 
soul,  and  its  phenomena  to  be  explicable  by  the  peculiar  activity  of  this  highly  oi^gauiied  mate> 
rial  substance.  It  has  this  In  common  with  the  materialism  of  the  grosser  sort,  Ahat  it  holds  it 
to  be  imposmble  that  there  should  be  any  agent  of  psychical  phenomena  except  matter.  The 
fivct  that  the  matter  is  organized  makes  no  difference  with  this  assumption,  except  that  i 
smooths  many  of  the  difficulties  and  disarms  many  of  the  objections  to  which  the  cruder  mate> 
rialism  was  exposed. 

Anguflte  Oomte  repreaeats  and  dMoribea  this  theory  of  psychological  soienoe  m  tiie  following  language : 
**Tho  positive  thoory  of  the  intellectaal  and  afTective  functions  is  therefore  henceforth  unchangeably  re- 
garded as  consisting  in  the  study,  both  rational  and  ezpeiimeutal,  of  the  various  phenomena  of  internal 
sensibility,  which  are  proper  to  the  cerebral  ganglia,  apart  ttonai  their  external  apparatus.  It  therefore  is 
only  a  simple  prolongatioiiL  of  animal  physiology  properly  so-called,  when  this  is  extended  so  as  to  include 
the  ftmdamental  and  ultimate  attributes."  *  In  regarding  it,  however,  as  a  simple  subdivision  of  animal 
physiology,'  **  we  ought  not  to  leave  out  of  view  the  very  dose  oonnedion  of  this  tiiird  soii  of  physiology 
With  animal  physiology  as  it  is  usually  understood,  firom  which  it  differs  for  less  than  this  last  differs  firom 
simple  organic  or  vegetable  physiology.*'    Phil.  Pot.,  LecL  45,  8d  voL,  pp.  7GS-9. 

Herbert  Bpenoer,  though  not  an  avowed  materialist  m  form,  shows  that  he  is,  in  fact)  in  that  he  teaches 
that  psychical  action  is  only  a  more  highly  developed  fonn  of  vital  action,  the  capacity  for  wliich,  in  its 
turn,  has  been  developed  from  a  lower  form  of  being,  vis. :  the  unorganised.  His  materialism  becomes 
conspicuous  when  he  makes  the  d  priori  necessity  under  which  he  accepts  necessary  truths,  to  be  itself  the 
product  of  a  tendency  first  acquired  by  frequent  association ;  and  then  augmented  into  an  inseparable  con- 
nection, which,  being  transmitted  with  increased  force  through  znany  generations  of  material  or  cerebral 
organisms,  reappears  at  last  in  the  form  of  d  priori  knowledge. 

§  41.  The  materialists  of  the  present  day  are  properly  called  Cerebral  Pay- 
The  cerebraHst  cbologists,  and  plant  themselves  on  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  phyaology 
^^*^°^'  in  respect  to  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system.    These  discoveries  are  those 

of  the  reflex  nervous  action  by  the  agency  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves, 
made  by  Sir  Charles  Bell :  the  discovery  of  the  independent  activity  of  the  several  systems  of 
nerves,  made  by  Marshall  Hall;  of  the  capacity  for  increased  nervous  energy,  and  the  flow  of  a 
moro  effective  nervous  stimulus,  which  is  induced  by  the  repeated  action  of  any  organ,  whetlier 
internal  or  external,  whether  muscle  or  brain;  of  the  change  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
attendant  upon  higher  mental  development — a  change  in  bulk  and  complexity ;  and,  last  o£ 
all,  the  discovery  of  the  provision  for  the  consentient  or  consilient  action  of  different  organs 
of  the  body,  by  the  coordinating  agency  of  the  great  nerve  centres,  which  tendency  can  be 
greatly  augmented  and  modified  by  culture  and  habit.  These  physiological  facts,  combined 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas,  which  is  resolved  by  many  into  the  physical  coao- 
(ion  and  coalescence  of  nerve  movements  and  nerve  cells,  are  the  data  or  materials  out  of 
which  the  Cerebral  Psychologists  construct  their  science  of  the  human  souL  Some  oerebralisti 
yenture  to  avail  themselves  of  the  as  yet  partially  established  doctrme  of  the  correlation  of 
physical  forces,  in  support  of  the  conclusion  Uiat  mind,  or  soul-enei^gy,  is  but  the  spiritual  co^ 
relate  or  metamorphose  of  so  much  brain  or  nenrous  energy.  Many  of  these  views  are  ably 
represented  in  the  works  of  Professor  Alexander  Bain,  of  Aberdeen,  entitled  The  iSeoBet  msti 
the  Intellect^  and  The  Emotione  and  the  WiU^  also,  Menial  and  Moral  Science^  etc. 

The  facts  and  phenomena  recognized  by  the  cerebralists  ai-e  true  and  impor- 
Their  theory  re-  tant.  The  most  of  them  should  be  recognized  in  anthropology,  or  the  science 
^^^  which  treats  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  body.    We  may  even  admit 

that  they  all  deserve  to  be  considered  among  the  conditions  of  the  purely 
psychical  activities.  But  they  are  only  the  invariable  antecedents  or  the  essential  conditions  oi 
these  phenom^mt,  so  long  as  the  agent  which  performs  them  acts  also  with  those  whicli  ars 
purely  corporeal  or  vital  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  produce  these  phenomena ;  they  do 
not  appear  among  the  constituent  elements  of  any  psychical  state  or  act ;  they  t'aimot  be  found 
in  them  by  analysis ;  they  do  not  explain  in  the  least  the  original  capacity  to  produce  them 
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fiiej  do  not  aocouni  for  the  dependence  of  one  of  theee  daaaes  of  states  upon  another,  as  of 
■Mznory  apon  perception,  or  of  reasoning  upon  both.  These  cerebral  conditions  might  be  sup- 
posed to  exist,  without  the  oocurrence  of  any  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  without  perception, 
memory,  or  reasonmg.  The  nerrous  system  might  perform  every  one  of  its  functions  witboitf 
a  angle  psychical  result  Its  direct  and  reflex  action  might  occur  in  CYcry  possible  form ;  fro 
qoent  repetition  might  increase  the  flow  of  nervous  eneigy  in  certain  *  well-woni  paths,'  and 
llie  parts  excited  might  grow  in  size  and  strength ;  new  combinations  of  nerve  cells  might 
secure  growth  to  the  brain,  both  in  mass  and  complexity,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
ftei  of  perception,  memory,  reasoning,  or  mental  association,  or  without  any  kind  of  psychical 
growth  or  mental  development — ^m  short,  without  the  oocurrence  of  a  single  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  these  causes  are  supposed  to  exphun,  and  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  the 
■cientific  equivalents. 

Moreover,  these  professed  explanations  have  neither  meaning  nor  application 
Tbay     suppose    except  as  they  suppose  the  mind  already  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  psychical 

-phenomena  as  known  by  consciousness,  and  as  connected  by  certain  scieotific 

relations  which  are  purely  psychical  in  their  origin  and  authority.  The  cere- 
bniist  talks,  like  every  other  man,  of  perceiving,  of  being  conscious,  of  remembering,  of 
induction,  and  of  reasoning,  as  though  he  understood  himself,  and  expects  to  be  understood  by 
others.  He  proposes,  as  problems  to  be  explained,  these  phenomena  as  dependent  on  and  con- 
nected with  one  another  in  the  experience  of  human  consciousness.  Of  these  facts  of  cod- 
■eioosness  he  continually  avails  himself,  to  give  meaniog  and  significance  to  his  cerebral  analy- 
■is.  In  short,  he  supposes  a  science  of  the  mind's  inner  experiences  which  he  proposes  to  sup* 
plement  by  fiicts  or  laws  of  sense-observation,  using  the  facts  to  be  explained  to  interpret  the 
futs  which  explain  them.  Should  he  attempt  to  use  the  nomenclature  of  his  own  science  in 
place  of  that  given  by  the  science  founded  on  consciousness,  he  would  fail  to  be  understood. 
The  one  cannot  be  a  substitute  or  an  equivalent  for  the  other.  The  excitement  of  a  nervous 
organism  does  not  and  never  can  be  made  to  signify  the  same  thing,  as  to  feel,  to  know,  or  to 
will ;  ito  excitement  a  second  time  can  never  be  the  equivalent  of  to  imagine,  or  to  remem- 
ber ;  the  partial  excitement  of  many  nerves  or  nerve-products,  limiting  or  helping  one  another, 
can  never  signify,  to  reawn.  Indeed,  the  very  phrase  cerebral  psychology  seems  to  be  self- 
contradictory  and  self-destructive.  Cwthral  can  relate  only  to  the  brain.  Ptyekology  would 
intimate  that  there  is  a  soul  which  is  other  than  the  brain.  Should  the  cerebralist  reply,  that 
the  appellation  is  none  of  his  own  choosing,  it  might  stiJl  be  said  in  answer,  tfaat»  by  whatever 
name  it  is  known,  cerebralism  professes  to  be  a  science  of  the  brain  and  its  functions,  both 
vital  and  psychical.  But  a  science,  supposes  a  knowing  agent,  and  a  knowing  agent  is  some- 
thing other  than  a  throbbing  brain ;  and  to  know  even  the  fhnctions  of  the  brain,  especially 
after  a  scientific  method,  must  surely  be  something  more  than  for  the  brain  to  exercise  a  fhno* 
don  in  respect  to  itself  and  its  own  functions.  Such  a  conception  is  more  incredible  and 
inconceivable  than  the  conception,  which  is  so  often  stigmatized,  of  the  soul  as  conscious  of  its 
own  operations.  A  soul  that  is  self-conscious  is  not  so  singular  as  a  brain  functionizing  about 
itself  and  its  own  being.  No  definition  of  self-consciousness  given  by  the  metaphysicians  can 
compare  in  absurdity  witli  that  which  the  cerebralist  is  compelled  by  the  terms  of  his  system 
to  give  of  the  knowledge  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  his  own  science. 

g  42.  The  so-called  phrenologists  constitute  a  distinct  branch  of  the  cerebnil 
The  pfaTenologi-  school,  if,  indeed,  their  doctrines  have  not  been  superseded  by  the  more  exact 
eal  thMiy.  j^^^  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  brain,  on  which  the  cerebralists  build. 

To  the  clidms  of  the  phrenologists  to  have  established  a  science  of  the  soul, 
the  following  oljections  ma}  be  urged :  1.  They  have  not  proved  that  the  protuberances  of 
tlie  brain,  or  the  cranium,  on  which  their  science  is  founded,  correspon.l  to  the  psychical 
powers  or  functions  wldch  it  is  claimed  they  decisively  indicate.  2.  The  clas^fication  of  theje 
vety  psychical  powers  which  they  adopt  is  illogical,  inasmuch  as  it  is  chargeable  with  not  i 
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few  cross  diTidons.  8.  The  olas^cations  and  anrangemcDts  of  the  whole  scieiioe  rctfl  for  ihiek 
verification  on  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  which  is  given  by  consciousness.  It  requires  this 
knowledge  to  supplement  its  obseryations  of  the  cranium.  It  is  this  knowledge  which  Air* 
nislies  all  the  facts  which  are  to  be  explained,  and  is  the  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  dassifi 
cations.  Were  phrenology  established,  it  would  not  be  a  science  of  its  own  facts:  it  would 
servo  only  as  a  gdide  in  the  use  of  certain  external  indioations  as  explaining  thp  psychical 
characteristics  of  individuals. 

The  question  may  properly  be  raised  at  this  point,  whether  the  brain  is  not 
1^  what  seiue  is  the  oigan  of  the  soul,  and  whether  the  cerebralists  are  not  justified  in  treating 
sottl'a  organ?        it  as  such.    We  reply,  that  there  is  an  important  difference  between  asserting 

that  the  brain  is  the  substance  of  which  psychical  processes  are  the  functaona, 
and  the  very  general  statement  that  the  brain  is  the  oigan  of  the  soul.  This,  when  properly 
explicated,  would  seem  of  itself  to  imply  that  the  brain  is  one  substance  and  the  soul  is 
another,  each  having  proper  features  and  functions  of  its  own.  To  say  that  the  soul,  so  long 
ts  It  exists  with  its  present  corporeal  environments,  uses  and  depends  upon  the  brain  as  its 
aiKin  of  communication  with  the  material  world,  and  sympathizes  with  the  physical  condition 
>f  the  brun  in  its  capacity  to  act  with  effect,  is  to  say  no  more  than  the  truth.  This  depend- 
ence and  sympathy  may  hereafter  be  established  in  a  multitude  of  particulars  which  have  not 
fet  been  discovered.  The  brain  might  itself  be  subdivided  into  special  organs,  and  for  each 
of  ihese  a  separate  and  as  yet  unlmown  function  might  be  ascertained.  The  relations  of  these 
orgati<*  and  their  functions  to  the  powers  and  acts  of  the  soul  might  be  traced  out  with  sur- 
prising minuteness,  and  still  the  brain  would  be  no  more  nearly  proved  to  be  identical  with 
the  soul  itself. 

§  43.  The  Associational  Psychology  represents  still  another  theory  of  the 
1  he  Association-  science  of  the  souL  It  is  founded,  as  its  name  imports,  upon  the  fact  or  law 
•lifli  ihAoiy.  retognized  by  all  psychologists,  that  the  ideas  or  acts  of  the  soul  that  are 

often  united  tend  to  recall  one  another  more  readily.  This  law  is  applied  by 
bus  school  to  take  the  place  of  every  other  law  or  condition  of  psychical  activity,  and  to 
exclude  every  other  power  or  capacity.  It  is  made  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  so-called  facul- 
ties, and  even  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  necessary  and  intuitive  truths.  The  school  numbers 
many  adherents,  among  whom  are  conspicuous  Hobbes,  Hume,  Hartley,  Bonnet,  James  Hill, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  Some  of  these  are  more  consistent  and  ex- 
treme in  their  concluaons  than  others,  but  all  may  be  fairly  said  to  adopt  the  assodationalist 
theory  in  its  principal  features.  These  common  features  are  the  following.  They  hold, 
1.  That  a  psychical  state  is  analogous  to  a  change  or  effect  in  a  material  object  as  being  a  sim- 
ple impression,  or  changed  condition  which  is  simple— not  complex,  as  is  claimed  by  those 
who  find  in  every  such  state  a  conscious  relation  to  the  ego.  They  hold,  also,  that  it  is  neoes- 
tarily  produced  by  its  cause,  condition,  or  object.  They  deny,  distinctly  or  impliedly,  the 
truth  that  every  state  of  the  soul  must  be  performed  by  the  conscious  ego,  and  that  in  many 
of  these  states  this  ego  is  consciously  active,  and  in  no  sense  passive.  2.  Tbey  teach  that  every 
such  state  thus  necessarily  produced  and  passively  experienced,  tends  to  be  reproduced  with 
its  attendants.  8.  A  reproduced  state,  unless  in  some  way  reinforced,  as  by  simihir  conditiont, 
of  itself  tends  to  be  and  is  reproduced  with  an  energy  that  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  original. 
(Cf.  Hume,  Bain,  and  Spencer.)  4.  If  it  is  often  reproduced  and  is  reinforced  in  every  act,  ith 
energy  is  greatly  increased.  This  increased  eneigy  is  manifested  subjectively  by  its  stronger 
tendency  to  recur  again,  and  the  greater  vividness  with  which  the  object  is  presented  to  the 
mind.  Herbert  Spencer  has  given  great  prominence  to  this  doctrine  in  the  special  application 
which  he  makes  of  the  repetition  of  acts  of  which  we  are  at  first  disductly  and  perhaps  pain- 
fhlly  conscious,  and  which  we  leam  to  perform  with  an  almost  mechanical  readiness.  He 
Insists  tliat  the  fadlity  thus  acquired  becomes  literally  mechanical,  and  that  the  acts  in  ques- 
tion pass  entirely  out  of  the  domidn  of  consdoosness,  and  are  taken  up  by  the  passive  eneigies^ 
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frnt  of  tlje  ajsociaUonal  faculty,  and  then  of  the  biaiu  and  nerre-eells.  In  this  Kay  thej 
become  the  maUsrial  for  propagation,  through  transfomiations  of  the  nerYOus  substance  whiob 
are  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  A  few  physiologists  who  are  not  of  this  school 
aoooont  for  the  phenomena  in  question  by  what  they  call  processes  of  '  unconimus  cere- 
bimtton.'  Every  activity  of  the  mind  not  occasioned  by  some  new  or  originrd  material  impreS' 
■ion,  is  the  action  or  product  of  this  tendency  to  recurrent  action,  either  weakened  or  strengtb- 
eDed  in  whole  or  in  part.  Imagination  is  a  weakened  impression.  An  act  of  memory  is  a 
somewhat  stronger  and  recurring  activity,  bring^g  up  a  more  perfect  repi'oduction  of  the  past 
Generalization  is  a  more  vigorous  revival  of  some  part  of  many  original  impressions,  which 
is  c^Mible  of  being  suggested  by  each  of  these  originals  or  their  parts,  and  made  common  to  ' 
them  all.  Judgment  and  induction  are  similar  experiences  of  partial  elements  of  more  widely 
nmifled  impressions.  All  these  processes  are  reduced  to  the  more  vivid  experiences  which 
result  from  many  similar  impressions;  never  to  the  discernment  and  affirmation  of  similarity  in 
the  parts  of  each  of  the  objects  to  which  they  belong.  Similarity  itself,  as  the  ground  and 
motive  to  the  classification  and  interpretation  of  nature,  is  only  the  result  of  two  or  more  pas- 
nve  impressions,  and  never  an  intelligent  cognition  or  judgment.  It  is  not  an  objective  fact  of 
relation  knowable  by  the  intellect,  but  a  subjective  sensation  or  impression  more  or  less  fre- 
quently recurrintc. 

The  belief  of  necessary  truths  or  fundamental  relations,  is  the  result  of  the 
Bxplaiitttion  of  frequent  conjunction  of  similar  experiences  made  inseparable  by  repetition. 
nmetnrj  truths,  jijus,  the  relation  of  causation  is  resolved  by  Hume  into  the  customary  connec- 
tion of  ideas  or  objects.  Thus,  J.  Stuart  Hill  resolves  the  belief  in  any  noces- 
my  truths,  even  the  simplest  mathematical  postulates  or  axioms,  into  ^*  inseparable  associa- 
tion,'* and  gravely  suggests  that  their  opposites  would  be  and  appear  just  as  axiomatic  to  a 
community  differently  titdned.  Thus,  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  Frineiplea  of  Psycholoffy^ 
resolves  our  d  priori  convictions  concerning  the  reality  of  space  and  time,  and  the  relations 
wbich  they  involve  (for  the  necessity  of  which,  as  realities,  he  conteuds,  against  Kant  and 
Hamilton),  into  the  invariable  conjunctions  which  first  created  a  persistent  tendency  to  recur- 
rence, which  tendency  was  fixed  and  confirmed  forever  by  being  propagated  through  countiess 
generations  of  human  beings  till  the  inseparable  association  turns  out  to  be  a  necessary  and 
d  priori  truth,  of  which  it  is  impossible  even  to  conceive  the  negative. 

It  is  necessarily  implied  in  this  theory  that  it  dispenses  with  what  it  calls  the  scholastic 
doctrine  of  separate  faculties  of  the  souL  This,  indeed,  is  its  pride  and  boast,  that  it  makes 
tiieee  several  faculties  to  be  but  varied  forms  of  the  single  tendency  or  law  of  association. 

The  fundamental  defect,  the  tepvrov  ifr€v8or,  of  the  associational  school,  con- 
^mv  of  tho  as-  sists  in  this,  that  it  does  not  distinguish  between  those  activities  of  the  soul  by 
•oeiatioiiaiiflto.  which,  so  to  speak,  objects  are  prepared  for  and  presented  to  the  soul  for  its 
varied  activities,  prceminentiy  that  of  knowledge,  and  the  activity  which  the 
90ul  performs  with  respect  to  them  when  so  prepared  and  presented.  An  impression  on  the 
tensorium,  even  when  responded  to  by  reflex  nervous  activity,  is  not  the  act  of  knowledge  by 
«/^hich  the  mmd  distinguishes  the  object  trom  itself  and  fh>m  other  objects ;  nor  does  the  tendency 
thereby  created  to  Its  repetition  explain  the  act  of  imagination  or  memoiy  with  respect  to  it 
when  represented  a  second  time.  A  similar  impression,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  apprehension  of  a  whole  or  part  as  similar  which  is  essential  to  generalization 
and  reasoning  as  acts  of  knowledge.  The  constant  conjunction  of  two  ideas,  as  a  consequent  of 
which  Uie  one  will  always  suggest  the  other,  does  not  explain  the  relation  under  which  the  mind 
connects  them  in  an  act  of  judgment ;  least  of  all  the  relation  by  which  it  joins  them  in  those 
oeliefs  which  are  necessary  and  intuitive,  as  are  those  which  conoem  the  relations  of  space, 
time,  causation,  and  design. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  the  associational  school  is  plausibly  successful  in  its 
explanations  of  the  lower  activities  and  products  of  the  uitellect  (chiefly,  however,  beoauis 
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phUosopherB  u  well  aa  critics  OTcriook  the  intellectual  element  which  belongs  to  them),  thej 
lull  most  signally  in  explaining  the  higher  operations.  J.  S.  Mill  supplements  the  functions  o£ 
the  associational  power  in  his  theory  of  reasoning  and  induction  by  resorting  to  an  *  expectation 
oonceming  the  unifoi-mity  of  nature,'  which  neither  associatiou  nor  induction  can  account  for 
Bain  resorts  to  the  emotional  nature  to  explain  belief,  and  Herbert  Spencer  must  fall  badi 
upon  the  growth  of  two  nervo<<*ell8  into  one,  propagated  indefinitely  through  successive  genera- 
tions,  to  account  for  d  priori  and  necessary  beliefs. 

The  associational  school  can  only  explain  the  higher  processes  and  products  of  the  mind 
by  explaining  them  away — by  making  them,  under  the  pressure  of  its  theory,  to  become  some- 
thing else  than  what  they  are.  Its  theories  and  explanations  are  plausible,  because  the  single 
principle  on  which  they  rest  is  so  neariy  allied  to  the  pervasive  law  of  attraction,  which  is  so 
potent  in  mechanical  and  chemical  philosophy.  The  extensive  and  ready  favor  with  which  they 
are  received  as  the  only  truly  scientific  theory  of  the  mind,  is  but  a  angle  example  of  the  power 
of  materialistic  analogies  and  prepossessions  in  the  judgment  of  spiritual  facts  and  relations. 

The  associational  theoi7,  though  in  its  fundamental  principle  not  necessarily 
Usually  Mate-  materialistic,  has  been  uniformly  received  by  the  cerebrallsts,  especially  by  the 
'^'^^  cerebralists  of  the  modem  school    The  doctrine  that  every  mental  process  is 

the  result  of  the  association  and  blending  of  ideas,  when  united  with  a  principle 
which  explains  association  by  the  conjunction  of  nerve-cells  into  nerve-growths,  and  the  consili- 
ence of  nerve  activitiits  by  the  increased  energy  of  nervous  stimuli,  commends  itself  as  demon8ti:a> 
ble,  reasonable,  and  true  to  all  those  who  find  in  the  movements  and  growths  of  the  brain  the  sci- 
entific explanation  of  psychical  processes.  Bonnet,  Hartley,  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer  im- 
pliedly, are  eminent  examples  of  the  union  of  both  cerebralism  and  aasociationalism  in  the  same 
■dentifio  theory. 

That  the  associaUonal  psychology  is  not  necessarily  materialistic,  is  proved 
Tbeoxy  of  Her-  by  the  theory  of  John  Frederic  Herbart  concerning  the  science  of  the  mind. 
^'^^  Herbart  is  at  once  a  most  decided,  and,  it  might  be  said,  an  extreme  and  even 

bigoted  spiritualist,  and  also  as  extreme  an  associationalist,  in  the  consistent 
ind  thoroughgoing  use  which  he  makes  of  the  law  of  association.  No  psychologist  of  ancient 
or  modem  times  is  so  earnest  in  his  polemic  against  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  none  so  subtle  in 
his  attempt  to  resolve  all  psychical  phenomena  whatever,  by  the  positive  and  relative  tension 
of  ideas,  whether  present  or  absent ;  i,  0.,  whether  striving  to  retain  or  to  regain  theur  footing 
within  the  bounds  or  over  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  Most  of  all,  none  is  so  daring  and 
persistent  in  the  effort  to  give  expression  to  these  forces  of  ideas  by  mathematical  formulae. 
His  mental  static  and  dynamic — i.  «.,  the  static  and  dynamic  of  ideas — are  all  oompute'l  and 
expressed  by  mathematical  formula.  Herbart,  though  an  extreme  spiritualist,  is  as  eminent 
an  associationalist 

The  prinoipal  features  of  Herbazt*B  pByohological  theory,  ittated  without  the  metaphysical  doctnnet 
from  which  they  are  partially  nipplemented  and  derived,  are  the  following.  The  soul  ia  not  only  spii  ttual, 
but  simple ;  so  simple,  that  it  oannut  be  oonoeived  of  as  endowed  with  diverse  powers,  or  aa  oapable  of  aiiy 
internal  actions,  reactions,  or  developments.  As  Q>izitQal  it  can  hold  no  relations  to  space.  It  is  suaply 
oapable  of  a^Ksrsistoncy  of  independent  lifb,  which  leads  it  to  rosist  any  distarbanoe  or  action  teom  wiUi- 
oni  by  a  series  of  reactions  which  vary  according  to  the  objects  from  without  which  provoke  them. 
Thaw  reactions  of  the  soul  are  ideas.  Itio  ft»rce  with  which  they  are  produced  Is,  or  Involves,  a  tcndenoj 
to  maintain  their  being.  As  the  mind  is  disturbed  and  impinged  by  many  objects,  so  tho  number  of  f  ta 
reactions  or  tendencies  to  reactions,  is  very  great,  and  hence  the  soul  becomes  an  arena  ibr  the  actions  uxl 
interactions  of  those  ideas,  dormant  or  revealed.  Of  these  reactions,  the  similar  aid  and  the  <lfc««»inftr 
hinder  one  another.  Precisely  here,  oomM  into  play  the  associational  psychology,  involving  many  of  Us« 
Inforonoos  to  which  it  is  applied  by  its  advocates  belonging  to  other  metaphysical  schools.  The  doctrine 
of  fiicvlties  is  rejected.  The  conceptions  of  time  and  space  as  psychological  products,  are  the  reanltants  of 
many  past  images  arranged  around  the  present  experiences  as  central  nuclei,  aocotding  to  thtir  various 
degroos  of  vividness  and  bintness  in  a  line  or  a  superficies,  the  vividness  and  fiaintness  being  dotcnnin«9il 
by  tho  helps  and  hindrances  of  other  states.  The  ego  of  self-consclousness  is  simply  a  complex  of  past 
SMntal  e^q^arianoes  aa  recalled  by  maaorj  or  plotored  on  the  Imagination,  that  is,  aa  helped  or  hioderod. 
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WUtB  or  1MB,  lij  tlw  paxtB  and  wholw  of  ath«r  BtateB,  and  Bomehair  iiiad«  an  otijeefc  to  a  ireieait  mental 
■late.  The  self  is  a  oongories  of  these  temembered  products  of  the  mind's  past  activity,  regarded  as  the 
maniiiastanon  and  measure  of  the  sonl's  energy  and  character.  Judgment  and  reasoning  are  aocuuntod  foi 
aa  bj  the  EngUah  assodationalists,  except  that  Herbart  draws  on  his  logic  and  metaphysics  as  independent 
aiKtbaxitiee  to  haip  out  and  ooKrect  hia  pfychology,  instead  of  dsTeloping,  after  the  mannei  of  the  English. 
his  logic  and  metapbyBios  firom  his  ptQroboIogical  analyses.  PsyohologioaUy,  Herbart  Is  an  aasociationaUsl 
in  the  principles  of  his  system.  His  syatoa  is  in  part  adopted  by  J.  ]>.  Moiell,  in  his  JWrodaetMa  (s 
MenUa  PhUottphy.    London,  1862. 

§  44.  The  Metaphysical,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  the  Constructive  theory  of 
JtnS^^^i^  the  science,  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  assumes  that  psychology  can  become 
logy.  a  science  only  as  it  is  expounded  in  the  spirit  of  a  system  of  speculative 

phDosophy  which  is  first  assumed  or  proved  to  be  true,  and  which  must  be 
established  as  true,  before  the  study  of  the  mind  can  be  made  truly  scientific,  or  even  before 
it  can  begin.  There  is  a  truth  in  the  assumption,  that  every  special  science  is  only  so  fat 
scientific  as  it  rests  upon  true  metaphysics.  But  there  is  an  important  difference  between 
the  correct  and  adjusted  statement  of  this  underlying  philosophy  in  a  perfected  system,  and 
the  recognition  of  these  truths  in  their  concrete  applications  without  the  aid  of  such  a  system. 
If  the  metaphysics  are  valid  and  true  to  nature,  they  must  be  followed  in  the  main  even  by 
the  man  who  has  not  formulated  their  principU^s  into  an  abstract  system.  One  cannot  easily 
deviate  from  them  if  he  is  earnest  in  his  desire  for  truth.  There  is  also  an  important  diffSerenoe 
between  the  teacher  or  student  who  is  so  fixed  in  the  conviction  d  priori  that  his  philosophy 
is  true,  aB  to  be  incapable  of  observing  or  doing  justice  to  those  facts  which  are  not  requured 
or  supported  by  it,  and  the  one  who  considers  and  records  facts  as  he  finds  them,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  square  with  his  philosophy.  In  psychological  studies  the  temptation  is  par* 
ticnlarly  strong  to  view  the  fiicts  in  the  light  of  some  preconceived  and  half-learned  philoso- 
phy ;  but  it  ought  for  this  very  reason  to  be  more  vigorously  resisted.  It  is  in  the  order  of 
nature  that  the  study  of  meti^hysics  should  follow  after  the  study  of  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  in  the  analysis  of  the  power  to  know,  that  we  are  supposed  first  to  discover  what  it  is  to 
know,  and  especially  what  are  the  objects  and  relations  which  are  essential  to  science ;  in  other 
words,  what  conceptions  and  relations  are  philosophically  valid  as  the  axioms  and  postulates 
of  adentific  knowledge. 

§  46.  The  philosophers  of  the  modem  German  schools  are,  as  is  well  known, 
P^eh^ogy  of  more  distinguished  as  philosophers  than  as  psychologists.  The  object  of 
edkools.  their  inquiries  has  been  too  often  to  construct  a  consistent  and  plausible  sjrs- 

tem  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  rather  than  to  discover  or  expound  the  pro- 
ceases  and  the  laws  of  the  human  soul  as  given  in  human  consciousness.  Their  writings 
abomid  in  acute  and  valuable  psychological  observations  of  this  kind,  but  they  are  generally 
incidental  to  their  miun  purpose.  Kant,  in  his  Critique  of  Pure  JUaeon^  has  given  an  almost 
complete  system  of  psychology,  but  it  is  incidental  to  the  discussion  of  his  main  inquiry,  *  Ar6 
synthetic  judgments  d  priori  possible  ? '  One  does  not  need  to  read  Kant  with  extraordinary 
care  to  be  convinced  that  his  psychology  is  constructed  in  the  spirit  of  a  preconceived  theory, 
and  that,  true  to  nature  and  fiict  as  he  was,  he  would  have  done  far  more  for  psychology  had 
he  made  it  the  chief  object  of  his  studies ;  and  yet  Kant  is  more  psychological  than  those  of  his 
snccessors  who  are  usually  named  as  the  eorypikoei  of  Oerman  philosophy.  Of  all  these  writerv 
it  is  emphatically  true  that  their  attention  has  been  given  primarily  to  metaphysics,  and  only 
Indirectly  to  psychology.  Their  disciples  have,  in  many  cases,  written  upon  psychology 
proper,  and  the  treatises  of  each  are,  as  might  be  expected,  composed  in  the  spirit  and  service 
of  the  philosophy  of  his  master.  Hegel  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  who  professes  to  have  con- 
structed a  psychology  as  the  legitimate  outgrowth  or  logical  product  of  his  metaphysical 
syFtero,  and  the  results  should  serve  as  a  decidve  warning  against  imitation.  In  this  system, 
the  existenoe,  the  nature,  the  powers,  the  operations,  and  the  products  of  the  soul  are  all  set 
forth  chiefly  so  as  to  iUostrate  the  great  principle  of  his  metaphyucal  system,  viz.,  the  devcloo 
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tuent  of  the  concept  througfa  the  force  of  the  necessary  movement  of  thought  into  all  the 
fonns  of  existence  which  the  nniycrse  of  matter  and  of  spirit  have  attained.  That  is  to  aay^ 
the  soul  is  conceived  to  be  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  ideal  of  this  logico- 
meta«>hyBioal  system.  The  proof  that  it  is  such,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  rational  for  it 
to  he  so,  because  this  is  provided  in  the  dialectic  process  common  to  being  and  thought 
There  is  little  necessity  that  there  should  be  any  consideration  of  facts  or  phenomena.  In- 
deed, facts  are  scarcely  considered  at  all,  but  only  the  metaphysical  relations  of  the  psychical 
powers  and  processes.  These  scientific  or  necessary  relations  are  assumed  to  have  been  pre> 
determined  by  tlie  more  comprehensive  view  which  Philosophy  had  taken  of  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern the  evolution  of  the  universe.  This  being  fixed,  all  else  follows  of  course,  by  a  necessity 
which  is  both  natural  and  logical,— the  two  in  Hegel's  system  being  identical. 

80  far  as  Hegel  himself  is  concerned,  or  any  other  philosopher  who  assumes  to  have 
attained  so  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  it  may  be  legitimate  and 
natural  for  him  to  derive  from  it  the  science  of  the  soul  by  a  strictly  logical  process.  But 
even  his  success  would  not  compensate  for  the  failure  to  notice  and  describe  the  psychical 
fiictft  which  might  still  further  confirm  and  illustrate  the  metaphysical  system  which  claimed  to 
be  universally  applicable,  and  demonstrable  from  the  nature  of  thought.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  these  facts  were  completely  at  his  command,  and  that  they  all  harmonized  with  his  funda- 
mental philosophy,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  they  are  equally  familiar  to  the  learner,  or  that 
they  are  known  by  him  adequately  at  all.  As  known  by  him  and  as  learned  by  him,  they 
ought  not  at  first  to  be  set  forth  as  illustrations  of  a  philosophical  system,  or  even  as  proofii 
of  its  truth  and  consistency.  Tliey  should  be  traced  and  learned  in  the  cautious  and  pains> 
taking  way  of  induction,  till  they  carried  him  up  to  the  height  of  speculative  observation 
where  the  philosopher  stands,  and  from  which  he  constructs  his  psychology.  The  beginner  in 
psychology  must  begin  with  the  elements,  because  out  of  these  very  elements  he  must  evolve 
the  system  which  he  may  afterward  use  when  he  attempts  to  construct  the  soul  by  a  synthetic 
process.  But  he  may  not  begin  with  the  completed  system  itself,  because  in  so  doing  he  vio> 
lates  the  psychological  order  of  acquisition,  which  requires  every  one  to  go  from  the  concrete 
upward  to  the  abstract,  and  to  find  for  himself,  under  wise  guidance,  the  general  and  remote. 
In  the  concrete  and  the  near. 

To  pursue  the  reversed  order,  is  to  weaken  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  us  well  as  to  con 
fuse  and  embarrass  the  mind  of  the  student.  Such  an  error  of  method  is  certain  to  be 
revenged  on  speculative  philosophy  itself.  It  opens  the  way  for  the  most  fantastical  dogmas 
tism  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  is  emancipated  firam  the  necessity  of  justi* 
fying  his  speculative  system  to  the  consciousness  of  his  learners  by  the  facts  of  inner  expe- 
rience, he  will  be  tempted  to  be  positive  when  he  is  not  certain,  and  to  be  fantastic  when  he  is 
neither  logical  nor  clear.  It  breeds  haziness  and  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  student  In 
attempting  to  follow  a  guide  who  deviates  from  the  order  of  nature,  his  steps  cease  to  be 
confident  and  firm.  The  want  of  clear  insight  he  will  supply  by  pretension  and  conceit,  which 
we  both  parent  and  offtpring  of  credulity  and  dependence. 

No  maxim  deserves  to  be  recorded  by  the  student  of  philosophy  in  letters  more  cleat 
and  bright  than  this :  'The  man  who  seeks  to  enter  the  temple  of  Philosophy  by  any  other 
approach  than  the  vestibule  of  psychology,  can  never  penetrate  into  its  inner  sanctuary ;  for 
psychology  alone  leads  to  and  evolves  philosophical  truth,  even  though  it  is  itself  subordinate 
to  philosophy.  Moreover,  he  who  attempts  to  construct  psychology  by  the  aid  and  under  the 
directioa  of  a  metaphysical  system,  contradicts  the  order  by  which  ooth  peycholc^  and 
philosophy  are  developed  and  acquired.' 


THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT: 

ITS    FUNCTION,    DEVELOPMENT,    AND    FACULTIES 


A  TBXLOSmAXY  OHAFTEB. 

Wk  hare  considered  the  soul  as  capable  of  yarious  AinctioDfl  or  operationa,  which  are  mam 
festcd  to  eonsciouaiiess  as  psychical  facts  or  phenomena.  We  have  defined  the  inlelUa 
to  be  the  soul  as  endowed  with  and  exercising  the  power  to  know.  We  now  proceed  to 
make  the  intellect  the  special  otject  of  our  study.  In  other  words,  we  enter  upon  that 
spedal  diyision  of  psychology  which  is  concerned  with  the  capacities,  operations,  and 
laws  of  the  human  intellect 

^^^^  §  46.  The  distinctiye  function  of  the  intellect  being  to  know, 

SS^^L*  is    we  at  once  inquire,  *  What  is  it,  for  the  soul  to  know  ? ' 

Consciousness  has  already  taught  us  to  observe  ourselves  in 
die  act  of  knowing,  and  to  distinguish  this  condition  from  those  which  are 
eodrdinate  with  it,  viz.,  the  states  o^  feeling  and  vnUing,  For  this  con- 
scions  esperience  there  can  be  no  substitute.  No  definition  or  description 
can  convey,  to  him  who  has  never  known^  the  conception  of  what  an  act  of 
knowledge  is.  All  definitions  and  descriptions  presuppose  that  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  can  understand  their  import  and  verify  their 
tnxth  by  referring  to  his  own  conscious  acts.  But  we  may  not  rest  in  this 
general  assent  to  the  reality,  nor  in  our  general  impressions  of  the  nature 
of  knowledge.  We  require  a  more  exact  determination  of  its  import  ancJ 
relations. 

The  nearer  and  more  attentive  consideration  of  knowledge  gives  vi^ 
the  following  propositions : 

1.  To  know,  is  an  operation  of  the  soul  acting  as  the  intet 
2iJJ5erSiS   ^'^^^ — *^  operation  in  which  it  is  preeminently  active.     In 

knowing,  we  are  not  so  much  recipients  as  actors.  We  dc 
not  merely  submit  to  the  impressions  which  are  made  upon  the  senses  or 
the  mind  from  without.  Nor  are  we  the  passive  subjects  of  the  mechan- 
ical operations  of  ideas  already  acquired,  as  they  come  and  go  by  an  inde- 
pendent force  and  movement  of  their  own,  as  they  intrude,  break  upon  or 
elude  the  memory  and  fancy  in  seeming  caprice  or  wantonness.  We  do 
not  generalize,  reason,  or  believe,  according  as  certain  relations  do  or  do 
not  choose  to  suggest  themselves.    But  in  all  states  of  knowledge  the  soui 
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itse  f  energizes  or  acts,  in  the  ways  or  methods  which  are  provided  for  bj 
its  original  endowments. 

2.  The  intellect  exercises  its  capacity  to  know  under  certain 
SSS^™**'    conditions.    Like  every  other  agent  in  nature,  it  is  limited 

in  respect  to  the  mode,  energy,  and  results  of  its  action,  by 
the  occasions  and  cii-cmnstances  under  which  it  acts.  As  fire  cannot  bum 
without  fuel  to  consume,  as  water  cannot  wet  without  something  to 
moisten ;  or  better,  as  oxygen  cannot  produce  an  oxide  without  some  base 
with  which  to  combine,  so  the  intellect  cannot  know,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  known. 

Thus  the  intellect  cannot  peroeiye  a  color,  a  taste,  a  tree,  a  house,  when  these  objects  an 
not  presented  to  the  mhid,  for  it  to  act  concerning  or  upon.  So,  too,  it  cannot  remember, 
unless  an  event  has  occurred  which  it  may  proceed  to  recall  and  recognize.  Nor  can  it  imagine 
or  belicYe,  without  certain  materials  or  dsita  with  or  from  which,  it  creates  or  infers.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  intellect,  in  knowing,  must  act  or  operate  upon,  and  in  some  sense 
create,  its  products,  it  cannot  produce  results  at  its  will,  but  it  must  be  governed  by  the 
objects  which  are  fVimished,  as  to  what  it  knows  and  as  to  how  it  shall  know  them. 

The  conditions  enumerated  are  objective  only.  There  are  also  conditions  which  are  sub* 
jective,  as  the  mind*s  capacity  to  know,  which  is  always  assumed ;  its  disposition  for  present 
activity,  its  bodily  conditions  of  health  and  reason ;  also  certain  fiivoring  circumstances,  as 
absence  of  preoccupation;  and,  last  of  all,  the  direction  and  fixing  of  the  attention  to  the  so- 
called  objects. 

These oonditions  8.  The  objccts  which  Condition  the  acts  of  the  intellect  are 
venlo.^'^bfect^  diverse  in  their  character.  Some  are  presented  fix)m  the 
f^^cctof  ^^  world  without :  such  are  the  objects  of  sense,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  their  adaptation  to  the  sentient  organism,  and  their  com* 
ing  within  the  range  or  reach  of  the  power  to  know,  the  soul  itself  may 
be  in  no  way  responsible.  Others  are  presented  from  within,  the  soul 
creating  by  its  own  activity  the  very  objects,  and  the  whole  of  the  objects, 
on  which  it  exerts  the  activity  of  knowing :  such  are  the  operations  of 
the  soul  itself,  in  the  various  forms  and  the  endless  variety  of  the  states 
of  knowledge,  feeling,  and  will,  all  of  which  are  apprehended,  as  objects, 
by  consciousness. 

Other  objects  are  the  products  or  results  of  precedent  acts  or  energies  of  the  soul,  ta 
oljects  of  sense  previously  perceived  and  waiting  to  be  remembered ;  the  so-called  Images  and 
pictures  once  present  and  seen,  but  now  absent  and  unseen.  There  are  also  the  conceptions  or 
notions  which  general  terms  represent  and  recall,  and  which  language  holds  ready  for  the 
intellect  to  understand  and  recognize:  these  are  the  contingent  and  necessary  relations  in 
objects  themselves,  which  must  be  supposed  really  to  exist,  in  order  to  be  known. 

It  is  manifest  from  tiiis  enumeration  that  the  word  object  is  used  in 
two  widely  divergent  senses— either  as  the  external  or  material  object, 
the  obfect-objecty  as  it  is  often  called,  and  which  may  be  explained  as  the 
object  eminently  objective;  and  the  subjeclrohjeet^  i.  6.,  the  mental  object, 
or  the  object  created  by  the  mind's  own  energy.    The  adjectives  std^ecHvi 
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and  difectivey  also,  follow  the  widest  or  most  generic  meaning  of  the  word 
ob;eet,  Olijective  is  applied  to  whatever  the  mind  contemplates  as  an 
object,  whether  it  be  a  aubjecUol^ect  or  an  ohjed-ohject.  Every  relation 
which  such  an  object  holds  is  called  otjective.  On  the  other  hand,  aifb 
jeetive  is  applied  to  the  knowing  mind,  whether  it  is  conceived  as  appre- 
hending a  ttj^ect^ect  or  an  object^ject ;  a  material  object,  as  the  exist- 
ing moon,  or  the  moon  pictured  by  the  mind  for  the  mind's  eye.  Sub- 
jective is  also  applied  to  all  the  psychical  experiences  and  acts ;  to  the 
feeling  and  willing,  as  well  as  the  knowing  souL 
«v     .  .     .    S  47.  4.  Inasmuch  as  we  assume  that  the  soul  can  create 

Tno    process     o 

m^SSmS!^  objects  for  itself  to  know,  as  in  the  cases  already  referred  to 
^%^  of  consciousness  and  memory,  we  ought  carefdUy  to  distir 

gnish  all  that  activity  of  the  soul  by  which  objects  are,  so  to  speak, /Tff 
pared  for  the  mind's  cognition,  from  the  activity  consequent  thereto,  viz., 
the  special  activity  of  the  intellect  in  knowing.  For  example,  the  energy 
of  the  soul  in  what  is  called  the  association  of  ideas — ^by  which,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  presence  of  an  object  known,  another  object  presents  itself  in 
order  to  be  known — ^is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  act  of  the  intellect 
in  apprehending  that  object  when  presented.  In  like  manner,  all  the  ante- 
cedent preparation  by  which  material  things  are  made  ready  to  be  known 
through  the  agency  of  the  spiritual  element  in  the  sensorium,  is  plainly 
diverse,  and  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  act  of  the  mind  in  per- 
ceiving the  object  when  thus  made  ready.  The  creative  energy  of  the 
intellect  in  the  construction  of  mathematical  conceptions,  as  well  as  in  the 
higher  acts  of  invention  and  discovery,  is  a  more  interesting  example  of 
this  peculiar  power. 

These  two  kinds  of  actiyity  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  they  seem  to  be  united  wd 
to  blend  into  one.  They  have  not  been  distiDgulshed  so  sharply  as  they  ought  to  be.  By 
many  writers  they  have  not  been  separated  at  all  in  the  analysis  of  knowledge.  It  is  obvious, 
howerer,  when  the  act  of  knowing  is  precisely  defined,  that  it  is  properly  distinguished  from  this 
wori[  of  preparation  and  the  powers  and  operations  which  it  inyoWes.  The  adrantage  of  thus 
separating  it  will  occur  to  every  one  who  follows  its  applications,  or  who  is  conversant  with  the 
too  common  want  of  predaon  in  concdving  and  defining  the  fiiculties  and  operations  of  the  souL 

The  eoniidnatioD  of  ihsn  aeto  or  proosases  saggeata  the  poaribfitty  of  many  endowmanta  in  the  aool, 
arbkh  though  payohioal  In  their  nature,  are  not  ftilly  open  to  oonadouaneas.  Of  theee  there  are  two  oinwwa, 
O)  tboee  hj  which  the  aoal  oodperatee  with  matter,  i,  e.,  Uylng  matter,  in,  so  to  apeak,  provliiog  aenae- 
ohjecte,  and  (2)  those  in  whi^  it  aeti  by  prooeasee  peculiarly  psyehioal,  aa  in  the  reproduction  to  iraagina- 
taon  and  memory  of  states  or  olgeofcBpreviouily  known.  The  firat  are  sometimes  oaUed  piycAo^ystoal  io 
eontnak  with  the  psychicaL 

We  observe  also,  that  these  acts  or  ftmctlona  of  preparation,  are  generally,  not  oonsaions  aots,  m  tbe 
wnee  in  which  the  acts  of  knowledge  are.  Some  of  them  may  be  wholly  removed  ttom  oonsdooanesa,  aa  ia 
the  activity  by  which  the  soul  preserves  and  suggests  objects  once  known,  while  yet  these  very  aota  <m 
operations  largely  depend  on  the  conaoiona  operatifins.  Some  of  these  aaay  be  entirely  removed  from  eon» 
aaUnuaiesB,  as  the  physiological  or  ptyduhphytieal  operations  which  oonditionate  sense-perception.  Othen 
aaaj  be  afanoat  or  apparently  quite  within  the  range  of  oonicioua  ohaervallon,  though  peribnned  with  rapid 
and  spontaneous  exertion. 

They  are  all  properly  psychical  acts,  and  are  appropriately  treated  in  connection  with  those  activitiai 
wifh  which  oonsdonaness  has  to  dc .    We  cannot  understand  these  aotivltlea  without  oonatant  referenoa  it 
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Let  us  then  suppoee  that  the  conditions  of  an  act  of  knowledge,  both  subjectiyc,  objectiye 
and  psychical,  are  all  fulfilled.  We  are  prepared  to  inquire  what  is  involved  in  the  act  cf 
knowledge  that  supervenes.. 

To  know,  im-  §  ^^'  ^'  "^^  know,  is  to  be  certain  that  somethuig  is.  When 
S*of*bSnJ*'^  the  conditions  of  the  act  are  present,  the  act  occurs.  In  the 
act  of  knowing  it  is  involved  that  the  mind  ehonld  be  cer- 
tain that  an  object  is.  Knowledge  and  being  are  correlative  to  one 
another.  There  must  be  being^  in  order  that  there  may  be  knowledge. 
There  may  be  being,  it  is  true,  which  is  not  known  by  any  created  intellect, 
but  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  which  is  not  the  knowledge  of  being.  It 
IS  of  the  very  essence  of  knowledge  that  it  apprehends  or  cognizes  its 
object  to  be.  Subjectively  viewed,  to  know,  involves  certainty ;  objec- 
tively, it  requires  reality.  An  act  of  knowing,  in  which  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty in  the  agent,  and  no  reality  in  the  object,  is  impossible  in  conceptiou 
and  in  fact. 

Here  we  must  distingulBh  different  kinds  of  objects  and  different  kinds  of 
BeiiiM  or  waM-  reality.  Objects  may  be  psychical  or  material.  They  may  be  formed  by  the 
their  kind.  mind  and  exist  for  the  mind  that  forms  them,  or  they  may  exist  in  fact  and 

in  space  for  all  minds,  and  yet  in  each  case  they  are  equally  objects.  Their 
reality  may  be  mental  and  internal,  or  material  and  external,  but  In  each  case  it  is  equally  a 
reality.  The  thought  that  darts  into  the  fancy  and  is  gone  as  soon,  the  illusion  that  croescs 
the  brain  of  the  lunatic,  the  vision  that  frightens  the  ghost-seer,  the  spectrum  which  the 
camera  paints  on  the  screen,  the  reddened  landscape  seen  through  a  colored  lens,  th^  yellow 
objects  which  the  jaundiced  vision  cannot  avoid  beholding,  each  as  really  exists  as  does  the 
matter  of  the  solid  earth  or  the  eternal  forces  of  the  cosmical  system. 

The  existence  of  one  of  these  objects  is  not  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  other ; 
their  reality  is  not  precisely  the  same,  but  they  are  equally  existent  objects,  and,  so  far  as 
known,  are  known  really  to  be. 

It  is  true,  one  kind  of  existence  and  reality  is  not  as  important  to  us  as  is  the  other ;  we 
dignify  one  class  as  real,  and  call  the  other  unreal.  We  make  one  kind  of  knowledge  to  indi- 
cate  another.  We  strive  to  look  through  the  shows  of  fancy  and  the  illumons  of  sense  to  the 
reality  of  things.  We  call  some  of  these  objects  reah'ties,  and  others  shadows  and  unreal , 
but,  philosophically  speaking,  and  so  far  as  the  act  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  they  are  alike 
real  and  are  alike  known  to  be. 

The  word  being  is  sometimes  contrasted  with  phefiamenon.  It  is  obvious  that  in  that  case 
it  is  not  used  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  defined  it ;  t. «.,  as  equivalent  to  a  knottobU 
ebfect.  When  used  in  such  a  contrast,  we  oppose  real,  permanant,  or  independent  beiDg,  to 
phenomenal,  transient,  or  dependent  being.  Being,  as  we  use  it,  is  generic,  admitting  thrt  two 
fpecies  of  real  and  phenomenal  being,  in  the  senses  explained  and  contrasted. 

We  often  err  in  making  one  kind  of  reality  indicate  another.  We  mistake  one  kind  of 
existence  for  another.  We  confound  mental  fancies  with  material  things.  We  think  an  air- 
drawn  dagger  will  pierce  us  to  the  heart.  We  believe  that  the  spirit  which  our  distracted 
phantasy  conjures  into  being,  has  veritable  flesh  and  bones.  But  mistakes  like  these,  so  fai 
from  proving  that  what  we  know  has  no  existence,  demonstrate  precisely  the  i  opposite.  Foi 
how  could  we  mistake  one  object  for  another,  if  the  first  object  did  not  exist  and  were  no! 
known  to  be  ? 

We  do  not  err  in  not  knatotng  something,  but  in  midcVing  it  for  something  which  it  U 
not.    We  do  not  err  as  to  that  the  being  is,  but  as  to  wfuU  it  is..    We  do  not  err  ap  lo  itt 
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1  or  entity,  but  as  to  its  relations.    When  being  is  used  in  this  generic  sense,  troth  and 
error  are  only  poaoble  with  respect  to  relations,  as  explained  hereafter. 

This  point  being  established,  we  observe : 

§  49.   6.  In  knowing,  we  apprehend  not  only  that  objects 
of  tbor  reia^    ezist,  but  also  that  they  exist  in  certain  relations  to  other 


objects,  one  or  more.  Hence  it  is  essential  to  the  definition 
of  knowledge  not  only  that  we  know  objects  as  existing,  but  that  we 
know  them  as  related.  We  cannot  know  even  two  thoughtrobjects  as 
being,  without  also  knowing  that  the  one  is  not  the  other.  We  cannot 
ftotice  two  leaves,  without  knowing  that  they  are  alike  or  unlike  in  form, 
surface,  or  color.  We  cannot  observe  two  occurrences  without  referring 
them  to  the  same  or  different  causes,  etc.,  etc.  The  variety  of  relations  in 
too  great  to  be  enumerated  here.  We  desire  only  to  call  attention  to  th«i 
general  truth,  that  a  relation  is  discerned  in  every  act  of  knowledge. 

To  this  assertion  several  objections  may  arise.  It  may  be  admitted  that  w« 
^^^  discern  relations  in  many  acts  of  knowledge,  but  not  in  all.    Least  of  all, 

it  may  be  contended,  does  it  enter  into  the  conception  of  knowledge  that  w* 
should  know  some  relation.  It  may  be  uiged  that  the  logicians  distinguish 
8imp]e-i4)prehenfflon  from  judgment — simple-apprehension  being  defined  as  the  cognition  of 
an  object,  and  judgment  as  the  pronouncing  that  one  olject  is  in  some  relation  to  another.  To 
this  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  these  same  logicians  usually  distinguish  the  objects  of  simple- 
apprehension  into  oompler  and  incomplex,  the  one  being  one  or  many  objects  as  apprehended 
without,  and  the  other  the  same  as  apprehended  with,  or  in  some  relation ;  showing  by  theii 
▼ery  definition  that  simple-apprchennon  sometimes  admits  relations. 

It  may  be  urged  still  fhrther,  that  many  psychologists  have  distingnidhcd  knowledge  aa 
perception,  consciousnesss,  memory,  and  imagination,  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  judgment  o» 
ChoQ^t  on  the  other ;  the  first  class  of  acts  giving  being  of  different  kinds,  or  the  matter  of 
knowledge,  and  the  second  class  giving  its  forms  or  relations. 

On  the  other  band  the  most  acute  and  dlaoerolng  have  not  fidlcd  to  neo  and  to  'x>nfeM 
The  truth  ad-  ^^^  jodgmenti  even  though  it  in  dlatingnished  from  the  lowor  kinds  of  knowlodi^  mva* 
Kitted  dixecily  aooompiiny  them  alL  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  obaerves,  "  In  persons  oome  to  years  of  under 
mad  icdlxectly.       gtinding,  judgment  neoeflsarOy  nooompanies  all  sensation,  peroeption  by  tbo  senses,  con 

scionsness  and  memory,  bat  not  oonceptinn."  This  denial  of  judgment  to  oonceptio<« 
[tbo  aimple-apprebension  of  the  logidan]  is  qualified  by  Sir  Wflliam  Hamilton  in  a  foot-note,  thus :  "  In  sn 
far  as  &rre  can  be  oonsdousnAss,  there  must  be  judgment^'— JSTamitton'i  td.  t^  ReidPt  Workt^  p.  414.  Reid  oh 
■erres  again :  **  The  first  operation  [slmpIe-apprehenslon]  may  be  exercised  without  the  other  tiro  [vis.  iudg  • 
■wnt  and  reaeoning].  It  Is  on  that  account  called  simple-apprehension,  that  is  apprehension  unaccompanied 
with  any  judgment  abTUt  the  thing  apprehended."  Upon  this  Hamilton  remarks  in  another  foot-note : 
M  xbis  is  not  coxreot ;  apprehension  is  a4  impossible  without  judgment  as  judgment  is  impossible  without  ap* 
prehension.  The  apprehension  of  a  thing  or  notion  is  only  realised  in  the  mental  aAnnation  that  the 
erooQrf  ideally  eziets,  and  this  afflnnation  is  a  judgment.  In  ihct  all  consciousness  siq>poses  a  judgment  as 
■11  eonsdoncnoHS  supposes  a  diBcriminatioa"-~^ain.  Heid,  p.  218.  And  yet  Hamilton,  notwithstanding  the 
whaety  of  these  eritioiame,  and  the  fluency  of  the  concessions  which  they  contain,  when  he  oomes  to  define 
the  Elaborative  Faculty,  jretXeofttres,  20,  expressly  calls  it  the  Faculty  of  Belationa,  committing  precisely 
the  same  oversight  into  which  Reid  had  fiUlen  with  respect  to  judgment,  both  in  the  conception  and  the  def- 
inition of  the  iMolty.  Even  Kant  himseli;  who  would  seem  to  remand  all  knowledge  of  relations  to  the 
understanding,  and  deny  it  to  sense  and  consciousness,  yet  concedes  that  these  two  last  have  their  necesaaiy 
terns  of  spooe,time,  and  8elf,~«pace  and  time  being  the  forms  of  the  sensitivity,  and  the  synthetic  unity 
of  apperception  being  acknowledged  in  every  act  of  aotuo!  knowledge.  But  these  tens  involve  relatioBi 
of  time  and  space  when  applied  to  the  objects  known. 
6 
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It  may  also  be  urged  that,  although  it  may  be  true  that  wbeneyer  two  objecta 
Fo  obiecte  with-  are  known  by  a  single  act,  they  must  be  known  in  relation,  yet  it  is  not  eo 
ontraUtions.         ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^-^^  jg  gjngie.     Qf  this  we  observe,  that  it  is  impossible  that  an 

object  should  be  known  singly  and  apart  from  eyery  other.  A  single  object 
must  be  known  by  some  agent,  and  it  cannot  be  known  by  that  agent  unless  the  object  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  agent,  and  from  his  act  in  luiowmg :  but  to  be  distinguished  is  o  be  apptft^ 
henied  in  the  relation  of  diyersity.  The  attention,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  strongly  fixed  on  the 
relation — ^it  may  seem  to  be  engrossed  by  the  object ;  but  the  diversity  cannot  be  unknown. 

But  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  supposable  as  a  single  object.  There  is  absolutely  no 
such  thing  actually  existent  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  mind.  Every  object  or  event  so- 
called  in  nature,  every  single  state  of  mind,  will  be  acknowledged,  when  thought  of,  to  be 
complex,  and  to  resolve  itself  before  the  attentive  eye  into  many  separable  elements  existing 
in  relations  to  each  other,  and  held  together  as  one  thing  by  the  cementiDg  force  of  these 
bonda  An  apple,  an  orange,  a  pebble,  nay,  even  a  grain  of  sand,  consists  of  parts  not  a  few, 
united  into  one  perceived  whole.  A  mental  state,  however  simple,  is  in  its  essential 
nature  complex,  to  say  nothing  of  the  special  relations  of  time  and  quality  which  distinguish  it 
from  every  other. 

Besides,  the  so-called  single  objects,  though  complex  in  reality,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  known 
or  thought  of  apart  from  one  another.  They  are  almost  universally  known  in  some  compan- 
ionship involving  a  relation. 

When  it  is  laid  that  \n  every  net  of  knowledge  we  not  only  apprehend  that  ohgecta  exist,  but  tiiat  tney 
exiat  in  aome  relation,  It  is  not  intended  that  the  objecta  are  first  known  to  be,  and  afterwaxds  known  1a 
their  rolaUoDS,  but  rather  that  when  they  are  known  to  be,  they  are  also  known  as  lelnted. 

Least  of  all  is  it  true  that  oltjecta  arc  first  known  apart,  and  then  are  brought  tog«tber 
fa****"before^or  "  ^^^  *^*'  *^®^  ™*^  ^  disoemed  as  related.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.— 
apart  from  rela-  "^^^  object  given  is  always  oomplez.  On  knowing  it,  we  look  at  it  apart  or  in  its  ela- 
tionitt.  ments,  and  at  the  same  time  view  or  combine  these  elements  together.    The  bringing 

together  is  involved  in  the  taking  apart  The  disoemlng  the  parts  is  connected  with 
uniting  into  a  whole.  Thua,  in  the  example  already  given  of  a  mental  state,  we  find  U  to  be  complex  in 
the  two-fold  relation  which  the  operation  bears  to  the  agent  and  the  object.  We  do  not  flr.d  these  related 
elements  apart,  but  bound  together  in  the  one  mental  activity.  We  do  not  bring  them  together,  but  they 
are  together,  when  we  separate  and  afterwards  re-nnite  them.  Again,  we  find  apart  or  separate  in  natore, 
a  hxmdred  men,  and  we  unite  them  into  one  as  a  group  or  Ima  We  both  separate  in  thought  what  nature 
unites  in  tkoi,  and  unite  in  thought  what  nature  m  lact  dividesi 

If  knowledge  in  its  very  nature  involves  the  apprehension  of  beings  as  related,  or  of  beings  in  their 
relations,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  knowledge  must  be  what  is  called  relative  knowledge.  BdaUve^  aa 
•ontrasted  with  dbtoluU  knowledge,  means  sometiilag  very  dlfBuent  from  the  knowledge  of  beings  and  their 
relations,  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  beings.  Absolute  knowledge  is  oonsistent  with  tne 
knowledge  of  the  relations,  or  rather  it  is  a  complete  and  independent  knoiriedge  of  all  possible  and  real 
relaUona.   Sf  688,  696. 

But  what  is  a  relation  ?  It  is  natural  to  ssk  this  qaestion,  and  it  may  be  said  that  an 
answer  is  needed  in  order  that  we  may  understand  what  it  is  to  know.  We  answer,  The  term 
is  one  of  the  most  generic  or  abstract  terms  of  the  knguage,  and,  like  tem^,  is  incapable  of  a 
definition  by  a  term  more  generic  than  itself.  It  can  only  be  made  intelligible  by  examples' of 
relations  in  the  concrete.  Etymologically,  it  carries  us  back,  for  its  origin,  to  the  act  of  refer- 
ring, or  carrying  back.  To  refer,  is  to  connect  in  thought — ^to  know  or  think  two  objects  aa 
united  together.  From  the  act  of  referring,  the  word  passed  over  to  the  eflToct  wrought  by  the 
act,  to  the  union  effbcted. .  From  this  signification  the  transition  is  natural  to  another — to  that 
oommon  something  in  the  two  objects  by  which  the  mind  can  view  them  aa  connected  into 
one.  Tills  is  sometimes  called  the  JiindammUum  rdationia,  (Of.  Hamilton,  Metaphifnet,  App. 
r.  «;  also  Hill,  Loffie,  B.  L  c.  UL  §  10.) 

To  determine  what  a  relation  is,  we  must  consult  the  power  of  knowledge  itself^  aa  it  h 
manifested  in  its  acts  and  products.  This  question  is  closely  connected  with  other  inquiriej ; 
aa,  How  many  original  relations,  or  fundamerUa  rdafimU^  are  there,  and  how  an  tfaeac 
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■ppBed  ?  To  answer  all  these  inquirleB,  we  must  ask  aubjecdyely,  What  are  the  several  rd*i 
tioiM  under  which  the  mind  connects  the  objects  which  it  knows  ?  and  objectively,  What  ar« 
the  lionds  under  which  they  are  connected  when  united  by  the  mind^s  activity  t  The  intellect 
itself  answers  onr  qnestions  by  actually  connecting  objects  in  these  various  ways.  To  ask, 
What  is  it  to  know  ?  is  to  ask  what  the  mind  does  when  it  knows.  If  we  find  that,  whenever 
U  performs  this  act,  it  originates  these  relations  and  applies  them  to  beingp  or  objects,  we  have 
r>eeived  the  only  answer  to  our  question  which  we  can  possibly  receive,  or  which  we  can  rea- 
•onablT  expect  or  desire. 

Kwnriedge  of  §  ^^'  ^-  ^o  know,  involves  two  comprehensiye  acts,  each 
^Syii°"and  ^^  which  Corresponds  to  the  other — the  act  of  separation, 
■ynthMia  ^p  resolving  objects  as  wholes  into  other  objects  which  com- 

]>OBe  them  as  parts,  and  the  act  of  miiting  or  combining  the  parts  into  their 
wholes.  These  acts  are  technically  termed  analysis  and  synthesis^  and 
they  are  present  in  every  form  and  variety  of  knowledge. 

In  analysis  the  mind  apprehends  separate  beings  or  entities.  In 
synthesis  it  connects  them  by  some  relation.  Analysis  and  synthesis 
accompany  one  another  in  almost  every  act  of  knowledge.  In  sense- 
perception  the  different  parts  of  material  objects  and  the  objects  them- 
selves, are  first  distingnished  and  then  united  under  relations  of  space  and 
tame.  In  consciousness,  they  are  coimected  as  coexistent,  successive,  or 
produced  by  the  active  ego.  In  imagination  they  are  separated  and  reunited 
under  these  and  additional  relations.  In  thought,  or  intelligence,  they  are 
i^in  divided,  to  be  re-combined  as  constituents  of  general  notions  or  con- 
ceptions, of  judgments,  arguments,  inferences,  and  systems.  Thought,  too, 
tends  from  lower  and  narrower  unities  to  those  which  are  higher  and 
broader,  bringing,  if  it  may,  all  knowledge  into  the  unity  of  common 
properties,  powers,  laws,  and  ends. 

oweets  and  TO-  §  ^^"  ®'  ^^  objects  which  the  mind  cognizes,  and  the  rela- 
lafions  diflarent    tiotis  uudcf  which  they  are  known,  are  diverse  in  kind  as 


well  as  numerous  in  quantity.  There  are  objects  mental  and 
objects  material,  and  also  the  constituent  elements  of  each.  Among  mate- 
rial objects,  there  are  the  countless  varieties  of  things,  and  their  manifold 
sensible  elements  or  qualities.  Among  mental  objects,  there  are  different 
Apiritual  states,  as  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  with  all  their  possible 
subordinate  varieties.  Of  relations,  there  are  relations  of  diversity,  of 
similarity,  of  number,  of  time,  of  space,  of  cause,  of  design,  etc.,  etc. 
This  variety  of  objects  and  relations  is  discerned  by  the  mind's  own 
power  to  know ;  and  the  capacity  directly  to  discern  these  original  differ- 
ences  in  both  objects  and  relations  is  an  original  and  necessary  property 
of  the  faculty  of  knowledge. 

To  these  propontions  almost  every  person  wiU  at  first  give  unquestioning  aasent  Oh 
feoond  thought,  the  question  might  arise  whether  bdnffTieu  most  not  be  the  same  in  every 
thing  known ;  and,  if  so,  how  can  it  be  possible  that,  so  far  as  these  are  beings,  there  shoiud 
be  diflcrent  kmds  of  beings?    This  question  may  be  answered  by  another,  whether  relation* 
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4iip,  or  relatablenesa,  Ss  not  the  atme  thing,  so  far  m  it  is  and  is  known  f  and,  if  so,  how  is  il 
possible  that  there  should  be  seyeral  kinds  of  it?  It  should  not  be  forgotten  nor  oyeriooked 
that  both  conceptions  are  generic,  and  denote  abdraeta^  which  admit,  m  the  concrete,  dlTersity 
of  kinds  or  species.    (Cf.  §  801.) 

wheniitte  ro-  §  ^^  ^'  "^^  procesB  or  act  of  knowledge  is  complete  when 
2"  o'  ig^^i-  it  is  matured  into  a  product,  and  the  product  itself  becomes 
an  object  to  the  mind's  future  knowing.  Sometimes  the 
whole  of  a  mental  state  becomes  such  a  product ;  at  other  times  some  one 
element  of  a  single  mental  state  is  detached  from  the  act  that  produced  it, 
and  becomes  endowed,  so  to  speak,  with  a  separate  life.  This  product,  so 
far  as  it  exists,  exists  as  a  mental  transcript  or  representation  of  the  orixp- 
nal,  whether  that  original  were  a  subject-object  or  an  object-object^  and  is 
capable  of  being  recalled,  and  of  itself  recalling  the  original,  whether  it 
were  material  or  spiritual 

The  term  produet  must  of  course  be  interpreted  by  the  nature  of  the  producing  act  The 
producing  act  is,  as  has  been  already  defined,  an  act  or  operation  of  apprehending  being,  in  a 
relation  or  in  relations.  When  a  being  or  olject — one  or  more — is  so  apprehended  as  to  be 
recalled,  then  does  it  become  a  product  or  an  acquisition  in  the  sense  intended.  The  product 
of  the  knowing  operation  is  an  object  as  known  to  be.  That  a  certain  energ7  of  the  operadoi 
is  essential  to  this  consequence  or  effect,  is  attested  by  experience.  How  it  is  possible  to  8e|i 
ante  a  part  of  a  mental  state  so  as  to  make  of  this,  and  this  alone,  a  retainable  or  represent 
able  product,  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

The  power  of  producing  such  reproducible  and  permanent  results  is 
essential  to  the  perfection  and  the  utility  of  the  act  of  knowing.  It  is  so 
essential,  that  upon  it  depend  the  simplest  acts  of  the  memory  and  the 
imagination,  without  which  the  mind  would  be  limited  to  the  transient 
present,  and  could  neither  gather  instruction  from  the  past,  nor  apply  wis- 
dom to  the  future.  The  higher  processes  by  which  man  explains  the  pow- 
ers and  laws  of  nature  would  otherwise  be  impossible,  and  the  capacity 
to  use  these  powers  and  to  apply  these  laws  in  any  practical  service  would 
be  excluded  altogether. 

The  knowledge  which  is  thus  separated  from  the  original  activity  ifl 
called  representative  knowledge,  with  reference  to  the  original  act  of 
acquiring,  and  mediate  or  represented  knowledge,  with  reference  to  the 
original  objects  known.  The  objects  thus  provided  are  called  acquired  or 
positive  knowledge.  The  power  to  acquire,  /.  e.  so  to  know  as  to  provide 
such  objects,  is  clearly  distinguishable  in  thought  from  the  power  to  know. 
In  fact,  the  power  to  acquire,  depends  on  the  perfection  and  energy  with 
which  we  know. 

In  all  aotiTitjylt  la  not  easy  to  wpante,  by  reUtiont  of  time  or  by  oonadous  notioo,  the  prodndng  act 
from  the prodnoed  effsct  The  dMmg  beoomee  a  tfMd,  the  tautaUon^a ^fftetf  by  traii8itloiw»  tbe  liaeB  and 
■hinHngH  of  which  oaanot  be  alway*  sharply  drawiu  Thia  is  pxetoinently  troa  of  all  mental  aotiiity  and 
produotlon.  We  need  oot  be  embazrasBed  by  ihia  plain  Cut  of  ezperienee,  or  by  the  diatinotions  wbloh  11 
biTolTQa.  We  are  oonadooa  that  we  peroeire  a  piotore  or  a  ooontenanoe.  We  are  aa  well  aware  thai  w« 
iflerwatda  reeall  what  we  haTe  seen    That  which  we  reoall,  ia  the  product  of  oar  inteUeotaal  lotlrlty . 
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TIm  •aaijttt  of  tbe  prodiiflt  niabtoB  a?  to  unAeratand  and  explain  the  elementi  an  •  agCBolM  wbSell 
■Mke  np  the  prooesB.  The  pradoot  is  enahrined  in  language,  and  made  Tisible  and  tabglUe  in  action 
Very  often  Its  exiatenoe  la  fi>roed  npon  the  attention  by  its  prominence  in  the  sclenoea,  the  arts,  the  &ith» 
and  Buumen  of  the  raoa    Hence  the  stndy  of  all  these  is  often  a  most  important  aid  to  psydiology. 

§  63.  10.  The  same  act  of  knowledge,  with  Bimilar  objective 
iBtts  energy,    conditions,  maj  be  performed  with  gi^eater  or  less  energy* 

This  greater  or  less  energy  in  the  operation  of  knowing  is 
called  aUention  ;  which  word,  as  its  etymology  suggests,  is  another  term 
for  tension  or  effort,  and  was  doubtless  first  transferred  to  the  spiritual 
operation  from  the  strained  condition  of  the  part  or  whole  of  the  bodily 
organism,  which  accompanies  or  follows  such  effort.  This  effort  is  mani- 
fested in  the  more  or  less  exclusive  and  complete  occupation  of  the  know- 
ing power  by  the  object  or  relation  that  is  to  be  known.  This  greater  or 
less  effort  of  attention  is  followed  by  the  greater  or  less  distinctness,  vivid- 
ness, and  completeness  in  the  objects  apprehended,  and  in  the  objects 
retained  among  the  mind's  permanent  possessions,  as  also  by  a  greater  or 
less  fiunlity  in  exercising  a  similar  activity  a  second  time. 

This  energy  of  attention  may  be  directed  sometimeB  to  more  and  eometunes  to  fewer  of 
the  puts  of  an  olgeet,  or  of  the  conatitutiDg  elements  of  a  me^al  state.  For  example,  when 
I  look  at  a  house,  a  horse,  or  a  tree,  I  may  be  so  absorbed  with  the  eolor  as  to  neglect  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  each ;  or  my  attention  may  be  equally  divided  between  form,  dimeo- 
sions,  and  color ;  or  I  may  be  so  occupied  with  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  material  object,  as 
to  n^lect  my  own  subjectiye  condition,  whether  psychical  or  corporeal ;  or  (as  rarely  happens) 
I  may  bestow  my  attention  equally  on  both  eoi\ioined.  The  part  or  the  whole  which  is  thus 
attended  to,  is  more  likely  to  be  separated  from  its  accompaniments  and  retained  for  future  use. 

§  64.  11.  Some  beings  and  relations  are  discerned  by  the 
more  easUy  dis-  mind  with  far  greater  ease  than  others.  To  know,  is,  as  has 
mn.  '   been  stated  already,  an  act  of  an  individual  being,  and  an 

act  which  admits  greater  or  less  energy  of  attention.  Now,  to  hold  the 
mind  to  certaih  classes  of  objects  and  relations,  is  comparatively  easy, 
requires  little  or  no  exertion,  and  is  accomplished  with  spontaneous  &cility. 
To  know  so  as  to  master  an  unfamiliar  object,  always  involves  effort  at  the 
first ;  and  a  ready  facility  can  only  be  attained  by  frequent  repetition. 

Why  or  how  this  is  so,  we  need  not  bere  explain.  The  canses  are  partly  logioal,  partly 
psychological ;  i.  tf.,  partly  explicable  by  the  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  the  objects  known, 
and  partly  explicable  by  the  emotional  or  active  susceptibilities.  The  greater  ease  or  difficulty  of 
applying  the  attention  to  different  classes  of  objects,  and  for  this  reason,  of  knowing  them  with 
more  or  less  complete  success,  can  be  very  largely  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
appetite^  desires,  etc,  render  possible  a  greater  or  less  interest  in  these  diverse  objects.  But 
why  a  greater  or  lees  interest  should  be  spontaneously  awakened  in  one  rather  than  in  anothei 
in  its  turn,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  ordinances  of  nature  and  the  constitution  of  man. 
Tlie  fact  is  known  by  universal  experience,  and  is  attested  by  universal  observation.  It  ia 
nataial,  and  soon  becomes  easy  to  all  men  te  attend  to  material  objects,  up  to  a  certain  degree 
of  minuteness.  It  is  comparatively  difficult  and  unnatural  to  consider  doeely  the  exporiencei 
and  processes  of  the  seal.  It  is  easy  to  decide  upon  the  comparative  length  and  breadth  of 
two  corporeal  objects.    It  is  not  so  oai^  to  apprehend  the  parts  and  relations  of  a  malheinaU 
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ical  tiieorem  or  of  a  logical  aiguinont  The  easier  and  more  natmal  prooeiMB  are  peiromiefl 
by  all  men.  The  more  difficult  and  leas  natural  are  reeenred  for  the  few.  For  facility  in  the 
one,  that  education  which  nature  ftunishee  to  all,  is  amply  sufficient.  For  skill  and  readineas  ii 
the  other,  special  discipline  and  culture,  literally  great  pain84aking,  are  requisite. 


intaueetuai  de-    §  ^^'    ^^'  '^^  general  fact  or  law  of  the  intellectual  oonstl- 

relopment.   The 
Mycoologioalor^ 


▼eiopment.  The    tution  explains   the  nature  of  intellectual  development  and 


the  possibility  of  intellectual  growth.  The  easier  and  spon- 
taneous processes  are  first  performed,  and  are  therefore  the  earliest  per^ 
feoted  and  matured.  The  more  difiicult  and  artificial  are  exercised  next  in 
order ;  and  readiness  and  skill  in  using  them  is  reached  at  a  later  period. 
The  powers  of  sense  and  outward  observation  are  first  developed,  next 
those  of  memory  and  imagination,  and  last  of  all,  those  of  reflection, 
thought,  and  reason. 

As  it  is  with  the  intellectual  processes,  so  is  it  with  their  products^ 
We  have  seen  how  the  products  are  related  to  the  processes ;  that  as  th^ 
mental  processes  are  employed  and  perfected  with  energetic  attention,  so 
the  mental  products  are  evolved  in  completed  perfection,  as  naturally  and 
as  certainly  as  the  ripe  fruit  or  perfected  seed  drops  from  the  plant  or  tre^ 
which  has  rightly  elabofated  its  secret  processes.  It  follows,  that,  as  the 
powers  have  to  each  other  a  relation  of  natural  succession  and  of  neces- 
sary evolution,  so  their  products  are  related  in  an  order  of  mutual  depend- 
ence and  connection,  one  looking  back  and  the  other  forward.  Objects  of 
the  memory  and  the  imagination  have  no  meaning  and  no  reality,  except 
as  th^y  presuppose  and  require  objects  of  sense  and  consciousness.  Gen- 
eral conceptions  and  universal  truths  have  no  import  except  as  they  can  he 
applied  to,  and  be  illustrated  by,  individual  beings  or  events,  as  observed, 
remembered,  and  imagined.  In  this  way  there  comes  to  be  an  organic 
connection  among  the  products  of  the  intellect,  corresponding  to  the 
organic  relations  of  the  several  processes  out  of  which  they  grow.  This 
relation,  as  it  depends  on  the  development  of  the  soul  itself,  is  called 
psychologicai ;  as  it  implies  antecedence  and  subsequence  of  time,  it  in 
called  chnmologicdl.  Both  these  terms  are  indifferently  applied  to  the 
subjective  processes  and  the  obje$;tive  results ;  but  as  the  former  is  promi 
nent  to  the  attention,  it  is  more  frequently  used. 

Theiogiadreia-    8^^'    ^^'  ^^^^^  ^^  psychological  OT  chrouological  rela- 
SS^SwST**   *^^"  ^^  ^^®  powers  and  products  to  one  another,  there  is  still 
another,  which  is  more  important  and  fundamental,  and  that 
is  (heir  phUoscphical  or  logical  relation. 

We  use  one  kind  of  knowing  to  supplement  another,  and  oflen  not 
only  to  assist  and  supplement,  but  even  to  correct  its  operations  and 
residts.  Thus  we  reason  to  conclusions  which  we  cannot  observe  by  the 
Henses  or  experience  in  consciousness.  We  infer  results  which  we  cannot 
try  by  experiment,  and  we  predict  them  before  it  is  time  for  them  to  occur. 
We  correct  rash  conclusions,  by  looking  at  principles  and  laws.    We  denj 
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assertiohs,  however  coofident,  by  employing  arguments.  We  question  bo- 
called  &cls  because  they  do  not  square  with  an  established  theory. 

§  67.  We  set  up  a  broad  distinction  between  two  kinds  of 
phumhiod        knowledge,  calling  the  one  empirical  and  the  other  phila 

sophical,  the  one,  knowledge  by  observation,  and  the  other 
knowledge  by  principles  or  reasons.  We  should  remember,  when  we 
make  this  distinction,  that  in  the  two  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  mind 
which  knows ;  that  the  same  intellect  obseiTCS  and  reasons  upon  the  same 
subject-matter.  It  follows  that  the  same  mind  uses  two  ways  or  processes 
of  knowing,  and  that  these  assist  and  correct  each  other.  There  must, 
then,  be  a  relation  of  dependence  between  the  two.  The  one  must  hf^ 
subject  to  the  other,  in  the  mind's  own  judgment,  and  according  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  mind's  own  constitution.  In  other  words,  the  mind  that 
obsei-ves,  knows  that,  by  thinking,  it  can  correct  and  aid  its  own  observ- 
ing, and  that  the  one  method  of  knowing  has  a  certain  authority  over  the 
other.  Not  that  the  one  can  take  place  without  the  other,  or  that  the  one 
can  take  place  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  other.  This  is  contradicted  by 
the  facts  of  the  mind's  own  development  It  is  refuted  by  the  psycho- 
logical relation  of  the  two  processes  which  we  have  just  considered.  But 
while  one  is  psychologically  necessary  to  the  other,  and  involved  in  the 
other,  the  one  is  subordinated  to  the  other  in  importance  and  trustwor- 
thiness. 

Thus,  when  we  analyze  a  snbetance,  we  determine  the  qualities  that  are  common  to  itf 
class,  and  so  are  enabled  to  define  a  general  conception,  by  resolving  it  into  its  constituent  or 
necessary  elements.  We  account  for  or  explain  a  phenomenon  which  we  observe,  or  a  fact 
of  which  we  hear,  by  referring  to  the  causes  or  forces  by  which  it  was  produced ;  and  these  very 
causes  or  forces  we  interpret  still  further  by  the  laws  according  to  which  they  act ;  or  we  round 
off  and  complete  the  expknation  by  stating  the  adaptations  to  an  end  or  assumed  design. 

In  all  these  cases  we  assume  that,  to  know  by  generalizing,  by  classifying,  by  defining, 
and  by  assigning  causes  and  laws,  is  a  more  complete, *a  more  satisfying,  and  a  more  trust 
wortliy  method  of  knowing,  than  to  know  by  observation,  by  memory,  or  by  testimony. 

As  there  is  an  organic  relation  between  these  two  methods  of  know 
ing,  there  is  a  corresponding  relation  between  their  products.  This  is  tht 
relation  of  logical  dependence  or  of  rational  connection*  One  conception 
is  subordinate  to  another,  as  a  species  to  a  genus ;  or  one  is  a  property  or 
attribute  of  another,  as  a  quality  of  a  substance ;  or  one  is  contained  in 
another,  as  an  element  in  its  definition ;  or  is  given  as  a  reason  for  another, 
as  a  proof  for  an  assertion,  a  premise  for  a  conclusion,  a  datum  for  an 
induction,  or  a  means  to  an  end.  Many  conceptions  and  truths  are  also 
capable  of  being  united  in  mutual  relaUons  of  classification  and  explaua 
tion,  as  constitaenta  of  a  system.  All  these  are  examples  of  logical  rela 
tions  in  mental  products. 

Hie  logical  relation i  of  the.  products  grow  out  of  the  philosophical  dopendecco  of  t]i« 
from  which  the  products  are  evolved.    But  inasmuch  as  the  products  are  expressea 
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to  langaage,  ond  are  made  objectlTe  to  the  mind,  their  logical  and  ol^ectire  relationa  are  men 
■trikiug  and  prominent  than  the  subordination  of  the  acts  of  knowledge  to  one  another  when 
psycbolugically  considered.  In  other  words,  the  authority  of  logical  or  philosophical  concep- 
tions and  relations  is  in  the  last  analysis  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  rational  as  con- 
trasted with  the  empurical  faculties.  But  there  Is  this  peculiarity  in  the  rational  faculty,  that  if 
asserts  for  itself  intellectual  authority  oyer  the  lower  powers,  by  asserting  for  its  products,  the 
place  of  criteria,  rules,  reasons,  and  principles  for  the  products  of  the  lower.  Hence  tfaa 
objective  or  logical  relations  are  more  conspicuous  than  the  psychologioal  and  subjective. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed,  whether  one  kind  of  knowledge  can  be  made  the 
judge  over  another,  and  especially  whether  one  species — the  rational— can  be  applied  or  sab 
■tituted  for  the  empirical,  or  observing ;  whether,  for  example,  we  ought  to  be  obliged  to  give 
reasons  for  trusting  our  sense-perceptions  or  our  acts  of  memory.  We  have  already  said  that 
''his  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  required ;  because,  in  order  to  reason,  we  must  first  (t.  e^ 
hj  psychological  necessity)  perceive  and  remember.  But  we  may  confirm  our  sense-percep- 
lons  and  memories  by  logical  or  philosophical  grounds.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
irhat  we  confirm  or  overthrow  in  the  sense-perception  or  memory  is  not  the  empirical,  but  the 
.togical  element ;  not  the  observation,  but  the  inference ;  not  the  being,  but  the  inferred  rela- 
4on ;  not  th<U  something  is,  but  the  what  or  the  how  or  the  why  it  is. 

§  58.  14.  The  psychological  and  logical  order  do  not  always 
4o  not  always  agree.  The  order  of  intellectual  growth  and  of  psycho- 
logical development  does  not  coincide  with  the  order  of 
logical  dependence  and  of  philosophical  arrangement.  That  which  is  last 
m  actual  attainment,  is  first  in  logical  importance.  The  truths  and  relar 
tions  which  the  mind  is  the  latest  and  the  slowest  to  develop  and  assent 
to,  may  be  those  which  are  fundamental  to  its  philosophical  system.  Tl)e 
propositions  which  are  found  as  the  results  of  its  severest  toil  and  the 
fruitjs  of  its  highest  discipline,  when  found,  are  made  the  principles,  tlie 
starting-points,  the  beginnings  of  its  reasonings  and  its  investigations. 
Hence  it  may  be  taken  as  a  maxim,  that  what  is  psychologically  last,  is 
^rst  in  logic  and  in  reason. 

§  59.  15.  Whon  the  mind  has  attained  the  command  of  its 
S^kSowSdge^  liig^cr  faculties,  and  developed  the  familiar  principles  and 
rules  which  they  assume,  it  applies  them  to  a  double  use,  of 
explaining  and  testing  its  lower  faculties  and  knowledges,  and  of  trying 
and  judging  the  power  of  thought  itself.  Its  final  act  is  to  apply  tJiem 
*n  judging  the  mind  itself,  and  preeminently  its  higher  powers,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  their  trustworthiness  and  examining  their  authority. 
It  challenges  the  thinking  power,  asking  what  are  the  laws  of  its  acting, 
and  what  the  authority  of  its  results.  It  inquires  what  are  the  principles 
which  it  assumes,  the  relations  which  are  ultimate  and  unquestioned  as 
the  objects  and  means  of  its  knowing.  After  questioning  every  other 
Agent  in  the  universe,  and  judging  of  its  w^orkings,  it  turns  its  scrutiny  in 
upon  itself,  to  test  the  processes  by  which  it  knows,  and  even  the  very 
rules  and  principles  which  it  imposes  upon  eveiy  thing  besides,  and  ever 
upon  itself. 

This  is  the  critical  or  the  apeoulative  stage  of  the  soul's  development 
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WhefD  it  has  reached  this  stage  of  its  history,  it  has  completed  the  circle 
of  activity  for  which  its  coDBtitiijion  provides.  It  has  performed  every 
variety  of  operation  or  fimction  which  is  possible  to  a  knowing  being. 

«w^  ^  X  L  y  %^»  ^o  oonsideration  of  the  three  orders  of  progress  which  have  beeo 
leotiml  devel-  explained  in  the  acts  and  products  of  the  mind,  viz.,  the  psychological,  the 
2^jJJ^^  ^^^  logical,  and  the  critical,  enables  us  to  trace  more  satisfactorily  the  growth  of 
the  mind  through  the  stages  of  its  normal  and  complete  development.  This 
development  begins  to  be  made  manifest  with  the  beginnings  of  attention.  Before  this,  its 
•diTities  are,  as  it  were,  mdimental  only.  There  is  the  feeble  and  confused  experience  of 
pleasofable  and  painful  sensations,  blind  instincts  impelling  to  movements  as  aimless ;  but  no 
definite  eiperienoe  of  good  or  evil,  and  no  distinct  knowledge  even  of  the  simplest  otyecti 
Of  this  state,  memory  preserves  no  recollection,  and  concerning  it,  imagination  has  no  materials 
OQt  of  which  to  shape  an  image  or  conception.  From  this  condition  the  mind  awakes  when 
some  object  attracts  and  holds  its  attention.  The  infant's  power  to  know  begins  to  be  devel- 
oped when  it  begins  to  attend.  The  idiot  is  awakened  from  its  imbruted  life  by  the  patient 
uppUanoea  which  invention,  stimulated  by  love,  employs  to  fix  the  eye  and  hold  the  mind.  As 
aoon  as  the  idiot  and  the  in&nt  begin  to  notice,  the  vacant  countenance  for  the  first  time 
assumes  the  expression  of  intelligence,  and  is  lighted  with  the  gleaming  dawn  of  intellectual 
activity.  Attention  gives  discrimination,  and  discrimination  implies  objects  discriminated. 
The  first  objects  distinguished  are  objects  of  sense.  It  is  in  the  physical  world  that  the  soul 
lives  for  the  earliest  years  of  its  activity ;  it  is  with  this  world  that  it  is  occupied  and  absorbed. 
The  sensible  objects  that  are  first  mastered  are  those  which  relate  to  its  wants,  and  generally, 
BO  far  only  as  they  are  related  to  these  wants ;  first  its  appetites,  then  its  affections  and  desires. 
With  the  discernment  of  these  objects,  in  their  relation  to  these  sensibilities  and  desires, 
begins  also  the  direction  of  the  active  powers  by  intelligence.  The  sensations  and  feelings  are 
referred  to  definite  objects,  they  are  restrained  by  discipline  and  habit,  they  are  ^xed  upon  one 
or  anoUier  as  an  aim  or  goal  of  effort.  The  will  must  also  come  in,  to  elevate  or  degrade  th«« 
affections  in  their  moral  life. 

But  though  the  attention  is  at  first  chiefly  occupied  with  sensible  objects,  and  these  prom^ 
nentiy  in  their  relations  to  the  sensibilities  and  the  practical  wants,  it  is  not  wholly  neglectful  of 
tlie  psychical  operations  and  the  psychical  self.  At  a  very  early  period  the  body  is  distinguished 
from  the  material  world  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  the  soul  begins  to  be  apprehended  as 
diverse  from  the  body,  as  soon  as  the  purel]^  psychical  emotions,  as  the  'ove  of  power  and  syn^ 
pathy,  or  the  irascible  passions,  are  vividly  experienced.  Though  t  le  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, ds  distinguished  from  the  phenomena  of  sense,  are  not  so  distinctly  attended  to  as 
to  be  separately  named  or  familiarly  spoken  of,  yet  a  real  apprehenaon  of  the  soul  as  a  spedai 
energy,  capable  of  various  psychical  aotivitiee  and  the  source  of  most  important  experiences, 
most  very  eariy  be  combined  with  the  more  forcibly  discriminated  apprehensions  of  sense. 

As  fast  as  the  attention  masters  distinct  objects,  it  must  separate  them  into  separable  ideas 
or  images,  which  ai«  henceforth  at  the  service  of  the  imagination  and  the  memory.  Thesi 
reappear  in  the  occasional  dream-life  that  begins  to  disturb  what  was  hitherto  the  animal  sleep 
of  the  infant.  Memory  begins  to  recall  past  experiences  of  knowledge  and  feeling.  Recog- 
nition finds  old  and  familiar  acquaintances  in  the  objects  seen  a  second  time.  At  a  later 
period,  imagination  begins  to  imitate  the  actions  and  occupations  of  older  persons,  and  fur* 
ntshes  endless  and  varied  playwork  for  childhood,  in  the  busy  constructions  of  the  never, 
wearied  fimcy ;  while  it  irradiates  the  emotional  life  with  perpetual  and  inextinguishable  sun- 
ihine. 

Slowly,  the  rudiments  of  thinking,  or  the  rational  processes,  begin  to  be  learned  and  prao 
tised.  The  attention  not  only  discriminates,  but  compares.  As  It  compares,  it  discerns  like> 
f  cases  and  difforcLces  in  qualities  and  relations.    These,  it  thinks  apart  from  the  individu* 
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otjects  to  which  tfaey  pertain.  It  groups  and  arranges,  under  the  genera  couceptioDS  thw 
fbrmedf  the  individuals  and  species  to  which  they  belong.  To  these  activities  language  fiir 
nishes  its  stimulus  and  lends  its  aid.  Inasmuch  as  there  can  be  but  a  limit/Kl  hinguage  without 
generalization,  the  infant  or  child  is  forced  to  think,  by  the  multitude  of  vords  wbic^  catch  its 
ear  and  force  themselves  upon  its  attention ;  each  representing  the  previous  thinking  of  other 
men,  and  even  of  other  generations.  But  generalization  is  at  best  but  a  slow  process,  and  the 
mind  at  first  does  ss  little  as  it  can,  entering  into  the  meaning  of  words  only  just  deeply 
enough  to  use  them  as  instruments  of  its  convenience  or  pleasure,  and  dassifyiog  and  airang* 
faig  the  objecto  of  matter  and  of  spirit  only  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  its  immediate  purposes. 

With  classifying,  are  intimately  allied  the  higher  acts  of  tradug  effects  to  causes  and  illiis* 
tnting  causes  by  effects.  Then,  inductions  are  made  by  interpreting  similar  qualities  and 
causes,  as  exhibited  in  experience  and  elicited  by  experiments.  The  mind  becomes  possessed 
of  principles  and  rules,  which  it  applies  in  deductions  both  to  prove  and  explain.  The  powers 
and  forces  of  matter  and  spirit  begin  to  be  discerned,  as  the  result  of  induction  and  deduction 
combined.  The  relations  of  these  powers  to  their  conditions,  and  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to 
motion,  time,  and  space,  begin  to  be  fixed  and  definitely  stated,  and  the  laws  of  matter  and  of 
q>irit  are  ascertained  in  a  wider  or  more  limited  range  and  application.  Science  arranges  all 
beings  and  all  events  into  the  order  of  completed  systems,  by  means  of  all  the  processes  of 
thought ;  and  the  whole  world  of  nature  is  recast  into  a  new  spiritual  structure,  under  the  relft> 
tions  by  which  tiiought  decomposes  and  recombines  its  individual  beings  and  events,  as  pre- 
sented to  observation  under  the  rektions  of  space  and  time.  Moreover,  adaptation  and  design 
are  seen  to  shoot  golden  threads  of  light  and  order  through  the  warp  and  woof  of  that  other- 
wise pale  and  lifeless  system  of  nature,  which  science  reconstructs  out  of  blind  forces  and  fixed 
mechanical  laws.  The  originating  and  intelligent  intellect  of  the  Eternal  Creator  and  Designs 
Is  reached,  as  the  first  assumption  and  the  last  result  of  scientific  thought 

Last  of  aU,  thougjit  turns  bock  upon  itself,  and  critically  analyzes  all  its  knowledge,  and  its 
very  power  to  know.  It  inquires  into  and  scrutinizes  its  acquisitions  and  its  assumptions,  and 
challenges  it8K>wn  confidence  in  its  most  fiuniliar  processes  and  beliefis.  It  seeks  to  justify  to 
itself  its  acquired  knowledge,  its  science,  and  its  fidth,  by  retradng,  under  the  guidance  of 
logical  relations,  every  step  it  has  taken,  and  every  stage  tlirough  which  it  has  passed  in  its 
development  snd  growth.  It  analyzes  to  the  utmost  minuteness,  and  abstracts  with  the  ex- 
tremest  generality,  till  it  would  seem  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  thinking  agent  by  the  keen 
ness  snd  refinement  of  its  dissections.  It  lays  bare  the  necessary  assumptions,  the  primary  and 
universal  relations,  which  are  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  in  all  observation,  in  all  science, 
and  in  all  fiuth.  It  returns  home  again  from  the  unnatural  course  of  its  speculative  critidsm, 
and  the  construed  attitude  of  its  critical  and  perhaps  sceptical  inquiries,  t^  confide  a  second 
time  in  the  knowledge  and  the  fkith  which  it  could  not  but  acquire  and  trusv  in  its  progressiva 
synthesis,  and  which  it  now  has  learned  to  vindicate  by  its  retrogressive  analysis. 

These  critical  and  speculative  processes  of  thought  are  reserved  for  but  few  of  the  race  t« 
prosecute.  They  are,  however,  the  normal  and  the  necessary  consummation  of  the  completed 
growth  of  the  fully  developed  man. 

§  61.  The  conddemtion  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  intellect  (m^ 
fo^^iteUe^al  ^^^  *^*  *^°'y  *™®  principles  by  which  to  regulate  the  culture  of  the  intel> 
eoltura.  lect,  and  to  arrange  the  order  in  which  the  different  branches  of  knowledge 

should  be  studied. 

The  studies  which  should  be  first  pursued  are  those  which  require  and  discipline  the 
powers  of  observation  and  acquisition,  and  which  involve  imagination  and  memory,  in  con- 
trast  with  those  which  demsnd  severe  efforts  and  trained  habits  of  thought  Inasmuch,  also, 
as  material  objects  are  apprehended  and  mastered  in  early  life  with  far  greater  ease  and  suc- 
cess than  the  acts  and  states  of  the  spirit,  objective  and  material  studies  should  have  almost 
the  exclusive  precedence.  The  capacity  of  exact  and  discriminating  perception,  and  of  dear 
•nd  retentive  memory,  should  be  developed  as  laigely  as  possible.    The  unagiuation,  hi  all  itf 
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fomfl^  ahould  be  directed  and  elevated — we  do  not  say  stunuhited,  because,  in  the  case  of  mod 
childien,  its  activity  is  neTer4iring,  whether  they  be  at  study,  work,  or  play. 

We  do  not  say,  cQltivate  perception,  memory,  and  fancy,  to  the  exclusioii  or  repreasioii 
of  thought,  for  this  is  imposrible.  These  powers,  if  exercised  by  human  beings,  must  b€ 
interpenetrated  by  thought  If  wisely  enltiTaled  by  studies  properly  arranged,  they  will  neees> 
larily  inyolve  discrimination,  comparison,  and  explanation.  To  teach  pure  observation,  or  the 
Biasteiy  of  oljeots  or  words,  without  classification  and  inteq)retation,  is  to  be  ignorant  even  to 
■mple  stupidity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  stimulate  the  thought-processes  to  unnatural  and 
prematurely  painfbl  efforts,  is  to  do  violence  to  the  laws  wluch  nature  hss  written  in  the  con- 
mtation  of  the  intellect  Even  thought  and  reflection  teach  us  that,  before  the  processes  of 
thought  can  be  applied,  materials  must  be  gathered  in  large  abundance ;  and  to  provide  fbr 
these,  Nature  has  made  acquisition  and  memory  easy  and  spontaneous  for  childhood,  and  rem- 
sooing  and  science  difficult  and  unnatural 

The  study  of  language  should  be  prosecuted  in  childhood,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  in  the  aoquisi 
tion  of  the  mother-tongue.  In  the  acquisition  of  other  languages  the  methods  by  which  the 
vernacular  is  learned  should  be  followed  as  far  as  is  possible.  Gnunmar,  so  far  as  it  is  re- 
qoiied,  ahould  be  simple,  plain,  and  practicaL  Its  theories  should  be  kept  in  the  background, 
its  terminology  and  principles  should  be  the  reverse  of  the  abstract  The  contrasts  and  com* 
parisons  involved  between  the  strange  and  the  familiar,  will  stimulate  and  guide  to  the  first 
b^Mmings  of  reflective  grammar.  The  memory  fbr  words  should  be  exercised  and  stimulated. 
Ghoioe  tales,  poems — nsrnitive  and  lyric,  should  be  learned  for  recitation.  Natural  history  hi 
all  its  branches,  as  contrasted  with  the  sciences  of  nature  or  scientific  physics,  should  be  mas> 
tered  with  the  objects  before  the  eye — ^flowers,  minerals,  shells,  birds,  and  beasts.  These 
studies  should  aQ  be  mastered  in  the  springtime  of  life,  when  the  tastes  are  simple,  the  heart 
Is  fresh,  and  the  eye  is  sharp  and  clear.  The  £Msts  of  history  and  geography  should  be  fixed 
bj  repetition  and  stored  away  in  order. 

But  science  of  every  kind,  whether  of  language,  of  nature,  of  the  soul,  or  of  Qod,  at 
adencef  should  not  be  prematurely  taught  For  the  consequence  is,  either  disgust  and  hostility 
to  all  study  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  superficial  thinking,  presumptuous  conceit,  and, 
worst  of  all,  sated  curiosity. 

The  law  of  intellectnal  progress  involves  effort  and  discipline  severely  imposed  and  oon« 
ftantly  maintained,  but  the  effort  and  discipline  should  follow  the  guidance  of  nature. 


Prinoipiesof  §  ^^'  "^^  Consideration  of  the  natnre  and  the  development 
'!JI5»*°5f  SS  ^^  knowledge  teaches  on  what  principles  we  may  divide  the 
iBt«uect  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  what  is  the  most  scientific 

ground  of  classifying  them. 

In  assigning  diflTerent  faculties  to  the  intellect,  we  do  not  divide  it  into 
separable  parts  or  organs.  Such  a  division  is  less  conceivable  of  the  soul's 
power  to  know,  than  it  is  of  its  entire  conscious  activity.  When  we  say 
that  the  intellect  has  faculties,  we  mean  only  that  the  soul,  acting  as  the 
intellect,  acts  under  certain  conditions  in  clearly  distinguishable  operations 
md  to  definite  and  determinable  results  or  products.  The  consideration 
of  the  soul's  development  determines  the  conditions  of  these  faculties. 
The  consideration  of  the  logical  relation  of  the  products  assigns  to  these 
faculties  their  relative  authority  and  importance. 

Li  tracnng  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers  in  their  succe» 
flion,  we  do  not  exdado  the  co-action  of  the  other  so-called  faculties  of  tht 
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Roul,  as  of  feeling  and  will.  Their  presence  and  agency  nave  alread}  beea 
recognized  with  sufScient  prominence. 

'Nar  do  we  deny  or  overlook  the  trnth,  that  the  several  powers  of  the 
intellect  act  together  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  and  in  both  the 
earlier  and  later  periods  of  its  histoiy  both  aid  and  direct  one  another. 
The  action  of  a  single  power  of  the  intellect  does  not  exclude  the  co-ao- 
tion  of  the  other  powers.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  as  the  energy  of  the  whole  soul  is  so  far  limited  that  one 
psychical  state  is  .preeminently  a  state  of  feeling,  another  intellectual,  and 
another  voluntary,  so,  in  the  intellectual  activities,  one  is  likely  to  be  pre- 
dominantly an  act  of  sense  rather  than  an  act  of  memory. 

When  it  is  said  that  one  power,  as  defined,  is,  in  the  order  of  time  and 
growth,  developed  sooner  than  another,  it  is  not  intended  that  each  lower 
power  is  completely  or  largely  matured  before  the  other  and  higher  is 
used  at  all,  or  that  distinctly  traced  boundary  lines  mark  off  the  several 
stages  of  the  mind's  development.  This  would  involve  the  absurdity  of 
teaching  that  the  child  perceives  with  the  senses  for  a  long  time  before  it 
begins  to  remember,  and  that  it  remembers  and  imagines  for  another  long 
period,  before  it  generalizes  and  explains.  What  is  asserted  is,  that  sense 
must  begin  before  memory  and  thought  are  possible,  and  that,  as  a  power, 
it  is  perfected  before  thought  has  reached  its  consummation. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  fact,  that  many  acts  which  we 
call  acts  of  sense-perception  are  largely  intermingled  with  acts  of  repre- 
sentation and  thought  (g  166).  It  will  also  be  found  to  be  true  that  acts 
of  memory  recall  past  objects  under  the  laws  of  association  which  thought 
makes  possible  (§  268)  ;  while  imagination,  in  which  thought  is  not  largely 
conspicuous,  is  scarcely  worthy  the  name  {§  222). 

These  cautions  being  premised,  we  observe  that  the  powers  of  the 
mtellect  are  clearly  distinguishable  by  the  order  of  tfieir  devel'ipment  ana 
application^  as  manifested  in  the  character  and  relation  of  t/ieir  products. 
Each  faculty  is  distinguished  by  the  conditions  and  results  of  its  acting. 
It  is  shown  to  be  a  peculiar  power,  by  requiring  a  certain  opportunity  or 
means  of  acting,  and  by  producing  certain  results. 

We  have  shown  already  that  the  products  or  objects  of  the  mmd's  knowing  are  determined 
bj  the  kind  of  its  acting,  and  grow  out  of  this  acting  as  its  natural  result  The  several 
products  or  objects  of  knowledge  most  clearly  disUnguish  the  kinds  and  capadties  of  knowing, 
because  these,  in  a  seuse,  are  permanent,  while  the  act  that  produces  them  is  evanescent,  no 
sooner  beginning  than  it  is  done.  The  product  is  preserved  in  language,  and  represented  hf 
^ords  and  propositions.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  several  modes  of  knowing  are  distinguish- 
able from  one  another  in  conscious  experience.  It  is  certain  that  to  each  is  assigned  a  special 
ucitemcnt  of  feeling.  The  perceptions  of  sense  give  a  pleasure  or  pain  which  is  distinguish^ 
able  from  those  of  remembering  and  imagination,  and  all  these  processes  differ  in  this  particu- 
lar fh)m  the  aiHiritica  of  thought.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  the  objects  or  products  of  these 
activities  which  ftimishes  the  most  distinct  and  the  most  ea^ly  applied  criterion.    These,  vitli 
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the  m  deary  recqgnkable  oondidoDt  of  the  mind's  diflTerent  ways  of  Mting,  may  be  taken  ai 
the  ground  jf  our  definition  and  diTision  of  the  Acuities  of  the  intellect. 

§  68.  The  leading  faculties  of  the  intellect  are  three :  Z7m 
gj]|^^    «»-  predentativA,  or  ob9erving  faoulty ;  the  repretfentative^  or  er^ 

(Oive  fcumity ;  the  thinking^  or  the  generalizing  faculty m 
More  briefly,  the  facuUy  of  eu^f^erience^  the  faculty  of  representation,  and 
the  faculty  of  irUeUigence.  Each  of  these  has  its  place  in  the  order  of 
intellectnal  growth  and  development.  Each  has  its  appropriate  products 
or  objects.    Each  acts  under  certain  conditions  or  laws. 

Each  of  these  leading  feusulties  is  subdivided  into  subordinate  powersi 
which  are  distinguishable  from  one  another  in  like  manner  with  their  pri- 
maries. 

§  64.  I.  The  presentatiye  faculty,  or  the  faculty  of  aoqm* 
2Jjg«»»*»**^«    sition  and  experience,  is  subdivided  into  sense-perception  and 

consdousnesa ;  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  caUed,  the  oute^ 
and  the  inner  sense. 

In  the  order  of  the  mind's  development  these  are  exercised  firet  ana 
earliest  of  all.  The  intellect  begins  its  activity  with  observing  objects  of 
sense.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  observation  of  the  soul's  loner 
experiences,  prominent  among  which  are  its  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
Not  only  is  this  kiiown  to  be  true  in  fact,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
conceive  that  any  other  order  should  be  followed.  The  mind  must 
observe  before  it  remembers;  for,  without  something  observed  and  acv 
quired,  nothiog  could  be  remembered  or  imagined,  because  there  would 
be  nothing  to  remember  or  imagine. 

The  ohfects  or  products  with  which  this  power  is  concerned, 
2^2*2*5^^    or  which  it  evolves,  are  individual  objects.    In  this  respect 

they  are  distinguished  from  the  objects  of  thought,  which  are 
always  generaL  But  this  feature  they  share  with  those  of  memory  anof 
imagination,  which  are  also  individual.  From  these  last  they  are  still  further 
distinguished  by  being  presented  for  the  first  time ;  hence  the  epithet  j9n 
sentative  is  applied  to  the  faculty  by  which  they  are  known.  This  featum 
10  made  still  more  precise  by  their  relations  in  space  and  in  time.  Th« 
objects  of  sense  are  fixed  in  space,  being  here,  and  the  objects  of  conscioui 
nesB  are  fixed  as  now  in  time.  These  two  relations  they  share  with  th* 
objeets  of  no  other  power.  They  are  also  mutually  related  to  one  another. 
the  one  being  an  individualized  nonrego,  the  other  being  a  determinate 
0tste  of  the  ego. 

The  conditions  to  these  acts  of  knowledge,  as  in  every  kind 
ttaeandWaiia.  of  knowledge,  are  to  be  distinguished  firom  the  act  of  knowl- 
edge itselC  The  conditions  furnish  the  material — ^in  one 
sense  the  objects — ^which  the  mind  must  know.  The  acting  of  these  con 
ditions  in  the  production  of  these  objects,  as  has  been  explained  (§  46),  ia 
always  presupposed  before  the  mind  can  know.    The  mind's  act  in  know- 
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iDg  18  olearlj  to  be  kept  apart  from  the  agency  of  tfae  soul  or  intelleot  ia 
preparing  the  object. 

The  conditions  of  the  acts  of  eense^mowledge  are  the  eziBtenoe  of  the 
living  body  in  connection  with  a  sensitive  or  seMOtional  spirit.  The  two 
fdmish  the  material,  the  occasions,  or  the  objects  on  which  the  mind 
exercises  the  intellectual  act  of  cognition.  ISome  of  these  are  bodily, 
some  are  psychical.  Some  of  these  are  known  to  physiology,  others  to 
acoustics  and  optics.  Others  are  wholly  unknown,  as  is  eminently  true  of 
the  powers  and  relations  of  the  soul  which  respect  the  organized  body. 
But  so  far  as  they  are  knowable,  they  are  appropriately  considered  in 
explaining  the  power  of  sense-knowledge. 

The  condition  which  furnishes  or  constitutes  the  object  for  the  cusi  of 
eon6cioit8nes8y  is  that  the  soul  should  in  istct  act  or  suffer  in  a  present  and 
individual  state.  Unless  tine  soul  is  in  fact  thus  affected,  its  activity  can* 
not  be  apprehended  by  consciousness.  Consciousness  takes  heed  of  the 
fact,  i.  ^.,  of  the  operation,  and  cognizes  that  it  is.  Whence  or  how  it  is 
that  the  soul  furnishes  this  material,  or  how  the  soul  is  able  to  act  in  these 
varied  forms,  it  can  do  little  to  explain.  These  operations  lie  out  of  the 
range  of  consciousness ;  they  are  presupposed  by  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
consciousness  as  well  as  perception  are  largely  concerned  in  the  uee  which 
they  make  of  the  objective  conditions  or  material  of  their  knowing,  and 
are  therefore  largely  responsible  for  what  the  soul  knows.  Let  the  exter- 
nal world  and  the  quick  sensibility  both  conjoin  to  furnish  ample  material 
through  eye  and  ear;  let  the  active  and  eager  soul  exercise  the  most 
varied  forms  of  act  or  affection ;  if  the  conscious  spirit  does  not  attend,  it 
will  fidl  to  notice,  and  of  course  will  fail  to  know. 

§  65.   n.   Next  to  the  presentative  comes  tihe  faculty  of 

SJfcOTii^**'   ''^i^^*^'**^*^^'*'    ^**  ^^  ^^  developed  second  in  order  of 
growth  and  of  time  to  the  soul's  power  to  acquire  and 
observe,  is  obvious. 

77ie  objecta  or  prodtteta  of  this  power  are  individual  objects, 
xt«oiiMi.  lite  the  objects  of  sense  and  of  consciousness.    They  differ 

from  them  in  this,  that  they  are  representative  of  them.  Of 
course,  they  are  not  real,  but  mental  objects.  They  are  wrought  or  cre- 
ated by  the  mind  itself,  but  always  with  respect  to  some  real  object  actu- 
ally experienced.  This  is  their  common  characteristic,  that  they  represent 
observed  and  experienced  objects.  They  are  representative;  u  e^  they 
present  a  second  time,  and  thus  stand  in  the  place  of,  objects  previously 
known. 

In  representing  these  objects,  the  mind  acts  in  two  ways-*as  the  mem- 
ory ;  and  as  the  imagination  or  phantasy ;  and  hence  the  representative 
power  is  divided  into  these  two.  In  memory  it  knows  that  the  mental  ob- 
ject represents  an  object  previously  known.  In  imagination  it  changes  the 
representative  object  into  another,  which  it  has  never  actually  experienced 
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Aooording  as  it  changes  the  object  in  more  or  fewer  particniars,  and  with 
special  applications,  does  the  imagination  receive  different  names, 
lis  oniditioiH  •    ^^  candiUons  of  the  representing  power  are,  that  the  soiu 
^   both  retains  and  reproduces  past  objects  for  the  memory  to 


recognize  and  the  imagination  to  modify.  If  the  soul  refuses 
to  fumisli  these  appropriate  objects,  neither  the  memory  nor  the  imagina- 
tion can  know  their  objects.  For  this  reason,  the  power  of  the  soul  to 
retain  and  recall  is  essential  to  the  power  to  know  these  mental  objects 
when  represented.  Ordiuarily  and  properly  these  powers  are  prominently 
considered  in  the  analysis  of  the  repres^itative  faculty.  That  they  are 
ideally  and  really  distinguishable  from  one  another  is  obvious.  Hamilton 
distinguishes  three  separate  powers,  viz.,  the  power  to  retain,  the  power  to 
lecall,  and  the  power  to  represent  or  re-know.  The  last  only  is  the  purely 
intellectual  capacity,  the  first  two  being  only  the  capacities  acting  out  of 
uonsciousness,  which  are  analogous  to  the  psycho-physiological  functions 
that  furnish  sounds  for  the  ear  and  sights  for  the  eye. 

Concerning  the  actings  of  this  conditionating  capacity  of  the  soul  we 
know  little  directly,  but  indirectly  we  know  very  much :  that  is,  we  know 
how  we  cau  affect  its  actings  by  our  own  conscious  energies  in  acquiring. 
The  relations  and  laws  by  which  acquired  objects  can  be  reprodui>ed  are 
more  obvious  and  better  established  than  almost  any  other  psychological 
truths.  These  are  all  comprehended  under  the  £uniliar  title  of  the  omo- 
ciation  of  idecu^  and  they  very  properly  enter  largely  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  representative  power. 

§  66.  m.  The  power  of  thought  is  developed  last  of  all  in 
tei^lSw^dbTei'  the  order  of  the  soul's  evolution  or  growth.  It  is  also  called 
"^    '       •    the  intelligence,  and  the  rational  faculty. 

This  power  requires  for  its  possible  exercise  some  range  of  observation, 
some  wealth  of  memory,  and  some  creative  activity  of  imagination.  For  its 
efifective  energy  and  its  actual  application  it  must  be  preceded  by  many  sepap 
rate  exercises  of  all  these  functions.  To  the  thorough  and  persistent  use  and 
the  complete  development  of  this  power,  the  soul  is  most  of  all  disinclined ; 
and  therefpre  it  disuses  it  in  many  applications,  especially  in  its  higher 
forms,  tin  the  experience  of  its  dignity  and  usefulness,  fbniishes  motives 
strong  enough  to  constrain  and  discipline  it  to  habitual  and  facile  activity. 
But  though  this  power  is  last  and  reluctantly  developed,  it  surpasses 
all  the  other  kinds  of  knowledge  in  dignity  and  importance.  It  explains 
facta  and  events  by  powers  and  laws.  It  enforces  conclusions  by  premises. 
It  accounts  for  inferences  by  data  It  lifts  observation  up  to  tiie  dignity 
of  science,  and  establishes  it  on  the  firm  foundation  of  principles.  It 
enables  us  to  interpret  the  past,  and  to  predict  the  future. 

The  products  of  this  power  are  always  generalized  objects, 
iiipcoaiuti.        They  are  unwersalBy  as  contrasted  with  individuals.    This 

difference  distinguishes  this  power  of  the  intellect  widely 
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from  the  two  others.  These  products  are  knows  bj  varions  namee,  and  it 
is  chiefly  by  the  commoDly  recognized  differences  in  the  names  of  these 
products,  that  the  subordinate  forms  of  the  power  itself  are  known  and 
named.  These  products  are,  the  concept,  the  doss,  the  judgment^  the 
arffumerU,  the  induction,  the  interpretation,  and  the  system.  The  general 
term  comprehending  all  these  products  or  results,  and  presupposing  all  the 
requisite  processes  or  ways  of  knowing,  is  science,  which  is  used  subjeo- 
tively  for  the  processes,  and  objectively  for  their  combined  products. 

In  accordance  with  these  distinguishable  products,  the  intellect  is  said 
to  perform  all  the  acts  which  require  the  several  powers  or  faculties  of 
generalizing,  classifying,  judging,  reasoning,  inferring,  explaining,  and 
methodizing  the  individual  objects  given  by  experience.  Hence  the  intel- 
lect is  sometimes  said  to  be  endowed  with  as  many  separate  faculties. 

The  most  obvious  aid  or  instrument  provided  by  Nature  for  furtheiv 
ing  these  processes  and  retaining  their  products,  is  language.  For  this 
reason  the  existence  of  language  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  result  of  the 
power  of  thought,  and  the  use  of  language  is  regarded  as  the  indication  of 
its  presence  and  exercise. 

The  conditions  of  thought,  as  distinguished  from  the  mate- 
5*SioSS?***^  ™^  ^r.  occasions  of  thought  which  experience  furnishes,  are 
relations  discerned  by  the  power  of  thought  itself  in  a  way 
analogous  to  the  preparation  of  the  occasions  of  sense-perception  and  con- 
scionsnesB  by  the  subtle  and  recondite  activity  of  the  soul  itself,  and  the 
occasions  of  memory  and  imagination  through  the  laws  of  association. 
They  are  analogous  so  far  as  that  the  reality  of  these  relations  is  an 
assumed  condition  of  these  peculiar  operations ;  and  when  the  mind  comes 
to  apprehend  them,  it  must  proceed  upon  the  beb'ef  that  they  are  uni* 
versally  present  and  incontestably  valid.  In  this  sense  the  mind  itself  pre- 
pares for  itself  these  objects  of  its  own  apprehension.  For  the  service  of 
thought,  all  individual  objects  are  still  further  prepared  by  being  con- 
nected or  bound  together  under  universal  and  necessary  relations  or  oate* 
gories.  Such  are  the  relations  of  substance  and  attribute,  cause  and  effect^ 
means  and  end.  These  must  be  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  mind,  in 
order  that  a  single  process  of  thought  may  be  performed,  or  a  single 
product  evolved.  Thus  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute  is  assumed 
as  real  in  order  to  the  possibility  and  truth  of  the  acts  of  generalizing  and 
of  judgment.  The  relation  of  cause  and  eflect  must  be  presupposed  to 
give  meaning  and  force  to  acts  of  reasoning  and  explanation.  The  rela- 
tions of  design  are  the  prefatory  conditions  of  acts  of  induction.  But 
universal  or  generalized  objects  presuppose  the  existence  of  individual 
concepts  and  their  relations,  and  have  no  meaning  except  as  they  are 
related  to  beings  and  phenomena  as  perceived  and  experienced.  To  indi- 
vidual beings  and  events,  space  and  time  relations  are  presupposed. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  the  products  of  thought,  the  intuitions  of  sp(zce  and 
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time  are  presupposed.  In  other  words,  the  mind  must  assume  that  every 
individoal  object  stands  connected  with  other  objects  by  all  these  relations 
before  it  can  proceed  a  step  in  the  varions  activities  of  thinking  these 
objects,  by  conceptions,  argoments,  inferences,  etc.  These  relations  are 
iraid  to  be  d  priori^  for  the  reason  that  they  are  presupposed  in  thene 
processes.  They  are  called  intuiUans^  primitive  cognitions^  etc,  etc. 
They  are  said  to  be  universal,  because  applicable  to  every  individual 
object  in  the  way  explained.  They  are  mecessary  notions,  because  they 
are  necessarily  applied  by  the  mind  in  all  its  thought-activities,  and  to  all 
thought-objects. 

They  are,  however,  no  more  necessary  to  thought  than  they  are  to 
presentation  and  representation.  We  imply  and  suppose  them  as  truly, 
though  not  as  conspicuously,  in  perception  and  consciousness,  in  memory 
and  imagination,  as  we  do  in  classification  and  reasoning.  We  connect 
them  more  directly  with  the  processes  of  intelligence,  because  it  is  not 
tiU  we  question  or  analyze  these  processes  that  we  are  forced  to  recognize 
their  presence  and  assent  to  their  validity,  as  directly  and  conspicuously 
assumed  in  them  alL 

Moreover,  it  is  by  means  of  the  generaliung  and  the  inductive  pro- 
cesses that  we  discern  and  define  these  categories.  It  is  only  as  we  use 
thought-processes  critically  —  i.  c,  as  we  generalize  and  interpret  our 
own  mental  processes — ^that  we  discover  these  relations  as  everywhere  and 
neces(«arily  present.  Though  they  are  actually  present,  as  the  conditions 
and  elements  of  all  our  knowing,  it  is  only  by  thought  that  we  discover 
and  demonstrate  their  presence  and  their  application,  as  the  conditions  of 
all  knowledge.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  treatment  of  them  is  so 
directly  oonnected  with  the  analysis  of  thought,  and  that,  when  thought,  in 
its  turn,  is  applied  to  their  analysis,  as  the  explanation  and  vindication  of 
human  knowledg;e  in  its  processes  and  products,  then  the  intellect  is  said 
to  reach  the  criti^  stage  of  its  development. 

In  view  of  this  distinction  in  the  thinking  power,  or  the  twc^ 
J^JJgJJ^J*  aspects  in  which  it  is  to  be  regarded,  the  power  itself  haa 
been  treated  as  twofold,  and  been  subdivided  into  two :  the 
elabarcUive  /acuity^  as  performing  the  processes,  and  the  regulative^  as 
furnishing  the  rules,  or  more  properly  as  prescribing  the  sphere  and  possi* 
bility  of  thought.  These  are  named  also  the  dianoetic  and  the  noetie 
faculty.  By  some  writers  they  are  distinguished  as  the  understanding  and 
reason,  in  a  usage  suggested  by  Kant,  but  deviating  materially  from  his 
own.    Milton  and  others  call  them  the  discursive  and  intuitive  Reason. 

It  is  dear  that  the  analysis  of  the  thinking  power  involves  two  heads 
of  inquiry : 

(1.)  What  are  the  several  processes  of  thought  of  which  the  intellect 
is  capable,  in  the  order  of  their  development,  the  manner  of  their  action, 
their  conditions,  and  their  products?    So  far  as  psychology  nrosecutes 
6 
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these  inquiries,  it  considers  them  subjectiyely  as  processes  of  the  souL 
When  we  go  further,  and  proceed  to  define  their  products  as  expressed  in 
language,  or  to  derive  rules  for  the  knowing  processes,  or  to  test  the  trust- 
worthiness of  what  is  known,  psychology  passes  over  into  the  service  of 
loffM. 

(2.)  What  are  the  ultimate  relations  or  categories  which  thought,  and, 
indeed,  all  knowledge,  presupposes?  What  is  the  power  or  process  by 
which  these  categories  are  known  ?  What  the  time  of  their  develop- 
ment ?  What  the  conditions  of  their  action  ?  What  is  the  authority  and 
trustworthiness  of  these  tniths  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  these  intuitions 
to  special  acts  of  knowledge  ?  What  application  can  be  made  of  them  to 
the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  detection  of  error  ?  Last  of  all,  how  cao 
they  be  applied  to  vindicate  man's  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge,  and 
his  very  power  to  know  ? 

All  these  questions,  when  prosecuted  with  reference  to  the  subjective 
power  of  the  soul  to  evolve  and  apply  these  intuitions,  belong  legitimately 
and  necessarily  to  psychology. 

So  far  as  the  intuitions  themselves,  objectively  considered,  are  made 
the  subjects  of  analysis  and  discussion  ;  so  far  as  their  relations  to  one 
another,  and  the  structure  of  human  knowledge,  are  examined ;  so  far,  in 
short,  as  they  are  made  the  subject  of  critical  or  speculative  discussion^ 
they  lead  us  within  the  field  of  metaphysics^  ontology,  or  speculative 
philosophy,  for  which,  as  has  been  already  explained,  psychology  is  the 
direct  and  necessary  preparation. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  critical  examination  of  the  mind'R 
own  processes,  and  of  the  trustworthiness  of  these  products,  the  discus- 
sion of  the  so-called  intuitions^  or  the  concepts  and  relations  involved  in 
all  human  knowledge,  falls  within  the  province  of  psychology,  and  may 
properly  form  a  distinct  division  in  the  scientific  analysis  of  the  human 
intellex^t. 

We  divide,  therefore,  our  treatise  into  four  parts,  with  the  following 
titles:  I.  Presentation;  EL  Repbeseittation ;  HI.  Thought;  IV.  In- 
TcrrrioK.  For  the  explanation  and  justification  of  this  division  we  must 
refer  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  toxAxm 
themselvea. 


THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT. 


PART   FIRST. 

/ 

PBBSEKTATIOK   AND   PRESENTATIYS   KNOWLEDGB* 
CHAPTER    I. 

CONBCIOUSNSSS — ^NATTTBAL  CX>NSCIOITSNBSS« 

Wb  begin  with  presentatiTe  knowledge,  and  the  facnltiea  by  which  man  is  ca{>able  of  acqnir 
ing  it.  This  knowledge  has  been  defined  as  concerned  with  objects  which  are  direcilj 
and  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  mind,  as  acquired  for  the  mind's  future  recall  and 
use,  and  as  gained  only  by  actual  experience.  It  is  therefore  called  preuntaAvt^  acquin- 
litw,  <Uid  experimental  or  empir'tcal.  Of  objects  thus  presented  to  the  mind  tbere  are  two 
classes :  objects  of  matter,  and  objects  of  spirit.  Corresponding  to  these  two  classes  of 
objects,  two  powers  or  i&culties  are  distinguished,  viz.,  consciousness  and  sknsk-percep. 
noK.    We  shall  firat  treat  of  consciousness. 

§  67.  Consciousness  is  briefly  defined  as  the  power  by  which 
the  soul  knows  its  own  acts  and  states.  The  soul  is  aware 
of  the  fleeting  and  transitory  acts  which  it  performs;  as 
when  it  perceives^  remembers,  feels,  and  de<)ides.  It  also  knows  its  own 
slates ;  as  when  it  is  conscious  of  a  continued  condition  of  intellectual 
activity,  a  gay  or  melancholy  mood  of  feeling,  or  a  fixed  and  enduring 
purpose.  Whether  the  state  is  in  such  cases  in  fact  prolonged,  or  only 
repeated  by  sucoessive  renewals,  we  need  not  here  inquire ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  states  of  the  soul  are  distinguished  from  its  acts  by  their  seeming 
continuance. 

The  power  by  which  the  soul  is  made  aware  of  what  happens  to  it  or  takes 
ApfpKed  to  fiia  place  within  itself— whether  it  is  action  or  aifection,  doing  or  eiperiencing-^ 
^Z^  Is  called  the  power  of  oonsciousneps,  or,  briefly,  consciousness.     Wo  say 

freely  and  properly,  man  is  endowed  with  consciousness,  or  consciousness  is 
cbe  feature  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  and  elevated  above  the  brutes.  It  might  be 
nrged  that  it  is  more  exact  to  apply  the  term  to  the  exercise  of  the  power,  rather  than  to  the 
power  itself.  Thus  we  speak  of  an  act  of  consciousness,  through  which  we  are  distinctly  aware 
of  a  mental  act  or  state.  We  also  talk  of  an  appeal  to  consciousness,  in  order  that  wo  may 
decide  whether  an  assertion  concerning  the  soul  is  true.  We  intend  in  such  language  that  the 
soil,  by  its  consciousness  of  the  act,  can  discern  and  decide  whether  the  affirmation  is  true     Ani 
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jet  it  might  be  contended  that  in  phrases  of  this  Idnd,  what  is  intended  Is  tbf  «x»wise  or  act 
of  the  power  or  endowment  called  consciousness.  So  easily  does  one  of  these  uses  oasi  into 
the  other,  and  so  readily  is  the  name  of  the  power  applied  to  tlie  exertion  of  the  power.  Of 
«uch  an  interchange,  and  consequent  ambiguity,  we  shall  find  many  examples  as  we  proceed. 

ck>D«!iotisiieM  §  ^®'  -^ain,  the  terms  conscious  and  consciousness  are  ofleo 
SSo  taowi^  applied  to  any  act  whatever  of  direct  cognition,  whether  it« 
of  any  kind.  object  be  internal  or  external.  In  other  words,  they  are  used 
as  equivalent  to  knowing,  perceiving,  etc.,  and  to  knowledge,  perception, 
etc.  Thus  we  say,  *  I  was  not  conscious  that  you  were  in  the  room ;'  or» 
^  I  was  not  conscious  that  he  was  speaking ; '  as  well  as,  *  I  was  not  con- 
scious of  being  angry.'  In  cases  like  these  the  terms  designate  an  act  of 
simple  perception  or  knowledge.  The  reason  why  they  come  to  do  so  is, 
that  every  act  of  knowledge,  whatever  be  its  nature  or  object,  is  attended 
by  consciousness.  The  phrase,  ^  I  was  not  conscious  that  you  were  in  the 
room,'  is  explained  as  meaning,  ^  I  was  not  conscious  of  seeing  you  in  the 
room.'  Especially  are  we  said  to  be  conscious,  whenever  our  perception 
or  knowledge  is  distinct  and  clear. 

Whether,  in  the  striet  and  limited  sense  of  the  tenn,  we  can  be  oonadonB  of  the  act  without  also  being 
avrare  of  the  objeet»  and  whether,  oonsequently,  we  are  properly  said,  in  ibis  aenae,  to  be  oonaoioui  of  the 
ofojeot,  will  be  diaonaaed  farther  on  (I  82>  It  la  anAolent  here  to  notloe  that  the  worda  axe  often  need  liar 
distinct  knowledge  of  any  kind,  eapedally  fbr  anoh  a  knowledge  of  aenaible  objeuta. 

*    ..  ^    *        §  6^-  Consciousness  is  also  employed  as  a  collective  term  foi 

A  oolleotiTe  tenn  x      •  ^^ 

for  all  the  intei-    all  the  intellectual  states.     In  the   words  of  Sir  William 

lectaal  atatea.         rr       ,^  ..  ,     .  »         .  -.        ,  « 

Hamilton,  "  it  is  a  comprehensive  term  tor  the  complement 
of  our  cognitive  energies."  Every  such  state  or  energy  is  attended  by 
consciousness ;  it  is  an  act  or  state  of  which  we  are  conscious,  or,  as  we 
sometimes  say,  it  is  a  conscious  act  or  state.  The  sum-total  of  all  such 
acts  is  therefore  expressively  described  as  the  consciousness  of  an  mdividuaL 
It  is  equally  true  that  we  are  conscious  of  our  states  of  feeling,  and  all 
these  may  be  designated  by  the  same  general  and  comprehensive  term, 
though  with  somewhat  less  propriety.  So,  also,  the  various  modes  of  the 
soul's  activity,  whether  we  speak  of  what  is  actual  or  possible  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  class  of  men,  or  to  the  whole  human  race,  are  comprehended 
under  the  term ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  range  of  human  consciousnesp 
as  equivalent  to  the  states  or  modes  of  actual  or  possible  human  ex- 
perience. 

Some  writers  have  borrowed  from  the  German  the  phrases,  '  the  ChriBtian  ooDScionsnen,* 
and  the  like,  making  conscionsnees,  for  the  reason  already  given,  to  represent  those  beliefs  and 
feelings  of  which  the  Christian,  or  any  other  type  of  man,  is  conscious.  All  the  acts  and  states 
which  are  comprehended  under  this  abstract  designation  have  this  common  characteristic,  that 
we  are  conscioas  of  them  all    We  therefore  derignate  them  all  by  this  common  feature. 

ueta  borieaidefr  ^  '^'   Consciousncss  is  often  figuratively  described  as  the 

iniuona  of  eon-  <  witness '  of  the  states  of  the  soul,  as  though  it  were  an 

observer  separate  from  the  soul  itself,  inspecting  and  behold 
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bg  ita  prooeesefl.  It  is  called  the  ^  inner  ligbV  '  ^^  inner  iUumination,'  ai 
though  a  sadden  flash  or  steady  radiance  could  be  thrown  within  the 
spirit,  revealing  objects  that  woald  otherwise  be  indistinct,  or  causing 
those  to  appear  which  would  otherwiise  not  be  seen  at  all.  Appellations 
like  these  are  so  obviously  figurative,  that  it  is  surprising  that  any  philoso- 
pher should  use  them  for  scientific  purposes,  or  should  reason  upon,  or 
use  them  with  scientific  rigor.  However  they  are  intended,  they  are 
liable  to  this  objection,  that  they  often  mislead  the  student  by  furnishing 
him  a  sensuous  picture,  a  pleasing  fancy,  or  an  attractive  image,  when  he 
needs  an  exact  conception  or  a  discriminated  definitioa  (of.  §  25). 

Tliiia  Cousin  Bays  (as  translated  by  Heniy) :  **  Gonseionsness  is  a  witness  which  gives  us 
inftmnation  of  eveiy  thing  wluch  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  our  own  minds.  It  is  not  the 
principle  of  any  of  our  fiicolties,  but  is  a  light  to  them  all.^ — Cousxh's  Ptyehotogy^  chap.  x. 

Dr.  Hickok,  also :  ^  If,  instead  of  attempting  to  ooDceive  consciousness  ss  a  distinct  men« 
lid  faculty,  ...  we  will  consider  it  under  the  analogy  of  an  inner  illundnation,"  fta  **  The 
oonoeptiGn  is  not  of  a  fiiculty,  but  of  a  light ;  not  of  an  action,  but  of  an  Ulumination ;  not 
of  a  maker  of  phenomena,  but  of  a  revealer  of  them  as  already  made  by  the  appropriate  intel- 
leotoal  operation.'*— S^pirtMi  Piychology^  IhtrodoctioQ,  chap.  iii.  2. 

§  71.  The  terms  eonacioua  and  consciotMnus  explain  their 
dTMMiaB^Mk    own  meaning,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  assumption  and 

belief  that  the  fact  implied  by  the  language  is  to  be  received. 
They  describe  a  knowing  teith^  or  an  attendant  knowledge,  and  they  imply 
that  the  states  of  the  human  soul  may  be  known  by  the  soul  to  which 
they  pertain. 

The  power  of  the  soul  thus  to  know  itself  is  often  called  the  internal^ 
or  t/is  inner  sense.  This  term  is  suggested  by  analogy.  As  the  soul,  by 
the  external  sense  or  senses,  apprehends  the  properties  and  qualities  of 
matter,  so  it  is  said  to  know  its  own  states  and  powers  by  another,  viz., 
an  inner  sense. 

This  analogy  has  been  pushed  by  many  to  an  extreme.  It  has  been  inferred,  because,  as 
the  conditions  of  the  apprehension  of  external  objects  and  qualities,  special  sensations  are 
required,  it\herefore  foUows  that  there  must  be  an  analogous  something  in  the  spirit,  priced- 
ing  the  apprehension  of  internal  operations ;  that,  because  the  power  is  caUed  a  sense,  it  must 
ftxperience  ^iMui^ensations.    Ot  Fries,  I^eue  KriUk  der  Ferfitfn/t,  vol.  L  §§  21-28. 

§  72.  Consciousness  is,  for  the  same  reason,  also  called  by 
wKhTwU^'      many  philosophers,   as    Leibnitz,  ad-  or  ap-perception^  by 

which  term  the  same  fact  is  recognized  that  consciousness 
implies,  viz.,  a  perception  of  the  mind's  ovm  states,  in  addition  to  the  per* 
eeption  of  the  objects  of  those  states. 

Apperception  is  not,  however,  limited  to  this  application,  but  is  used 
for  any  additional  or  added  perception ;  as,  for  example,  of  the  real  object 
in  addition  to  the  image  which  represents  the  object.  Apperception  in  this 
■ense  is  very  near  to  the  reflective,  or  secondary  consdousness,  to  which  w# 
shall  advert  hereafter. 
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*•  Thus  it  !•  well  to  nuike  a  disttnttloa  botwaen  perception,  wUdh  is  the  umsr  stftte  of  the  momida 
repreMmting  eztemal  thingt,  and  apperoeption,  whioh  is  conooiouenoes,  or  the  reflexire  knowledge  of  thit 
Interior  state,  which  is  not  giren  to  all  souls,  nor  always  to  the  same  soul."  Leibnita.  €if  Jfatun  ami 
Cfraee,  %i,aL    Memoir*  svr  rappeneption  dt  la  pnpre  easisfenee. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notioe  that  among  the  philosophers  of  the  Leitanitrian  sdiool  the  word  appentp' 
lion  is  variously  defined.  Thus  Christian  Wolf  says :  **  Menti  tiibnitur  apperoaptio  quatenus  peroeptionk 
saaa  sibi  oonscia  est 

**  Apperoeptionis  nomine  ntitar  LtibniUui :  coineidit  antem  cam  oonscientia,  qnem  tenninum  in  pras 
senti  negotio  CkirUtius  adhibet"— Awp.  PsycA.,  V.  i.  sec  1.  oap.  ii.  S  25. 

But  D.  M.  O.  Hcnuchiutt  in  his  LeibniM  Prino,  Phil,^  iays,  after  d<*flniTig  ajperoeptioa,  Sec  cxL : 
**  Apperosptao  indndit  daritatem  repnesentationis.  CoroU.  n.  Omnia  pesceptio  diatinota,  est  appei>> 
ecpUo." 

It  is  interesting  to  obserre  how  that,  in  these  two  distinct  signifloations  of  apperoeption,  we  hare  the 
predse  counterpart  of  the  two  senses  of  oonsoiousnees  as  knowledge  and  dear  knowledge.  The  solution  is 
well  expressed  by  the  remark  of  Wolf  *  '*  Omnia  cogitatio  et  perceptionem  et  apperceptionem  involTit." 

The  term  SemugUeyn^  and  its  cognates  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  recognizes  rather  the 
distinct  than  the  accompanying  knowledge  which  consciousness  makes  prominent.  It  de- 
scribes a  be^  rather  than  a  con-knowing ;  t.  e.,  the  clear  and  completed  knowledge  which  the ' 
mind  usually  attains  by  a  second  and  more  attentive  look.  Hence  it  is  with  eminent  propriety 
applied  to  that  knowledge  which  the  soul  has  of  its  inner  states,  as  this,  to  be  of  any  service, 
must  be  earnest  and  attentive.  The  word  in  German,  however,  is  not  so  closely  limited  to  this 
internal  knowledge,  as  is  consciousness,  in  English.  It  is  supplemented  by  selC-consciousnesfl 
— Selbtt-bewuuUej/n.  Hence  sometimes,  when  we  should  use  consciousness  onl}',  the  Germans 
would  say  self-consciousness.  Their  more  usual  technical  appeUation  for  tlie  power  is  the  inner 
or  internal  sense. 

Not  a  little  confusion  of  thought  has  resulted  from  the  failure  of  some,  not  to  say  of  most 
translators,  to  notice  that  the  proper  meaning  of  BewtutUeyn^  especially  in  compounds  and 
with  prefixes,  is  knowledge  rather  than  consciousness ;  e,  ^.,  Gottesbewusstsetfti  is  not  so  well 
translated  by  the  '  consciousness  of  God,'  as  by  the  *  intuition  of  God,'  or- '  the  direct  and 
necessary  knowledge  of  God.'    Of.  Biunde,  Ver^wh.  d,  emp,  PBych^  B.  i.  §  49. 

oonsdousnees  §  ^^'  ^J^<^^on  iR  the  appellation  used  by  Locke  for  thia 
^n^aSdused  P^^^^ ;  or,  more  exactly,  it  is  under  this  appellation  that  he 
by  Locke.  discusses  its  nature  and  authority.     Hence,  among  many 

English  writers  reflection  is  freely  used  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  con- 
sciousness. It  is  the  great  and  distinctive  merit  of  Locke  to  have  called 
attention  to  it  as  a  separate  source  of  knowledge,  and  to  have  claimed  for 
the  knowledge  which  it  furnishes  equal  authority  and  certainty  with  that 
which  is  received  through  the  senses.  That  Locke  did  not  originate  the 
term,  nor  the  conception  which  the  term  denotes,  is  established  decisively 
by  Hamilton  {Met.^  Lee,  13).  Locke's  language  is  worth  quoting  for  the 
clearness  with  which  he  expresses  his  doctrine,  as  well  as  for  the  import 
tanoe  of  the  passage  in  relation  to  the  history  of  psychological  and  philo- 
sophical opinions : 

"  The  other  fountain  from  which  experience  fumisheth  the  understanding  witli  ideas,  b 
the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own  mhids  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas 
which  it  has  got ;  which  operations,  when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do  fur- 
nish the  understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without ; 
and  such  are  perception,  thifdnng,  doubHng,  believinfft  reaeoninp,  knowing,  tnUing,  and  all  the 
diflTerent  actings  of  our  own  minds ;  whioh  we,  being  conscious  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves, 
do  from  these  receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  ideas  as  we  do  from  bodies  aflfocting 
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This  Bonroe  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  bimaelf ;  and  though  it  bo  not 
,  aa  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it  ia  very  like  it,  and  might  properly 
enough  be  called  iiitiunal  sense.  Bot  as  I  call  the  other,  sensation,  so  I  call  this,  reflection,  tiie 
kkaa  it  affords  being  such  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  zeflecting  on  its  c«ii  operations  within 
ilselC^^iSfsay,  Book  iL  chap.  i.  §  4« 

The  paange  quoted,  has  boen  a  froitftd  text  for  oontroversy  in  respect  to  many  questions.  The  01^9 
questioiu,  howoTer,  with  which  we  are  at  present  conoeroed,  are  (!•)  whether  Looks  distinguishes  codscIoiuk 
BMs  from  refieetion  ?  and  (2.)  if  so,  does  he  define  the  relation  of  on<>  to  the  other  7  To  the  first,  we  aaiswer : 
ttat  Looks  uses  the  terms  coiudautneu,  and  r^fUeUon,  in  separate  passages,  do  one  can  deny  who  reads 
iha  following  paasages— J^«ty,  B.  ii.  0.  27,  19;  0.  1.  1 19;  0.  L  $  24 ;  0.  10,  i  5 ;  c.  L  $  4.  Ho  says 
fistinctly,  **  Conscdoaanoes  is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind.**  He  insists  most  ear- 
nestly that  the  soul  cannot  be  active  without  being  conscious  of  Its  Qoti\-ity.  **  No  man  can  be  wholly 
IgBoraat  of  what  he  docs  when  he  thinks."  Whenerer  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  power  wbieh 
gires  us  ideas  of  our  operations,  he  invaiiably  uses  the  term  r^fleelion.  The  reason  is  obrious  from  hia 
evn  words  aa  quoted  above—"  which  operations,  when  the  soul  oomes  to  r^fieot  on  and  eoTuider,  do  furnish 
tiifl  mxderstanding  with  another  set  of  ideas."  In  other  words,  though  we  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  every 
act  of  thought  or,  as  elsewhere  explained,  of  every  state  of  the  soni,  yot  it  is  only  when  we  rejiect  or  con^ 
tOer  these  that  we  gain  ideas  of  them.  To  the  second  question  we  an.'twer :  that  Locke  nowhere  in  fonn 
defines  Uie  relation  of  consdonsnoss  to  refiootion.  It  never  seoms  to  have  ooourred  to  him  that  they  are 
xelated,  or  that  he  ought  to  explain  what  their  relations  are.  The  questions  which,  since  his  time,  have 
assumed  so  great  interest  and  importance,  did  not  present  themselves  tu  his  mind.  From  rhe  udo  which  he 
makes  of  these  terms,  however,  we  are  fiilly  authorized  to  derive  the  following  ah  a  just  statement  of  the 
opiBions  which  he  would  have  expressed  had  his  attention  been  called  to  the  relation  of  consciousness  to 
*nAeotion :  In  order  to  gain  ideas  or  permanent  knowledge  of  the  mind,  we  must  use  a  certain  pow^  with 
nfleotioD  and  consideration.  Bat  the  power  itself  is  not  created  or  first  exercised  by  or  in  such  acts  or 
sOlntB.  These  are  but  exercises  of  this  power  in  a  given  way  and  energy.  The  power  iiself  is  the  capacity 
of  the  mind  to  know  its  acts  or  states.  This  power  is  consciousness,  which  Locke  himself  has  defined  to  be 
*■  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind,"  and  without  which  man  never  thinks  at  alL  When 
this  power  is  used  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  with  energy  or  concentration  rnmigh  to  secure  a  certain  etEeot,  it 
baeomes  reJUdion.  S^fieetion  is  therefore  oonsctoiuiicss  intensified  by  attention.  Inasmuch,  howcA-er, 
as  the  power  is  rasely  referred  to  except  as  giving  the  results  of  actual  knowledge,  r^/Uction  is  the  word  by 
which  it  is  usually  known. 

§  74.  ConscioiiBness  is  exercised  in  two  foims  or  species  of 
actiTity.  activity,  viz.,  the  natural  or  spontaneous,  and  the  artificial  or 

reflective.  They  are  aLso  called  by  some  wiiters  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  consciousness.  The  one  form  is  possessed  by  all  men  ; 
the  other  is  attained  by  few.  The  first  is  a  gift  of  Nature  and  product  of 
spontaneous  growth;  the  second  is  an  accomplishment  of  art  and  the 
reward  of  special  discipline.  The  natural  precedes  the  reflective  in  the  order 
of  time  and  of  actual  development.  But  it  does  not  differ  from  it  in  kind, 
Duly  in  an  accidental  element,  wliich  brings  its  result's  within  our  reach 
and  retains  them  for  our  service.  TMs  is  the  general  conception  whicb 
we  form  of  both,  as  preliminary  to  the  special  consideration  of  each. 

Conaciousneas,  like  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  can  be  exercised  with  yarying  degrees 
of  energy.  In  other  words,  it  can  be  accompanied  with  more  or  less  attention.  The  degrees 
of  attention  with  which  it  is  exercised  by  different  persons  at  different  periods  in  different 
oouditions  of  life,  and  under  the  aids  and  excitements  of  education  and  culture,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  distinguished  by  shades  of  difference  that  readily  run  into  one  anotiier. 
Tliey  are  measured  by  a  scale  of  more  extensive  range  than  can  bo  applied  to  the  varying 
energies  of  any  other  human  endowment  Men  differ  more  widely  in  respect  to  the  energ} 
and  effect  with  which  they  use  this  power,  than  in  respect  to  any  other. 

The  capacity  to  attend  to  the  psychical  states  in  the  lowest  appreciable  degree— «.  «.,  with 
Aflft  eoeigy  which  leaves  any  permanent  product  or  result  for  the  memory  or  imagination — ii 
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matired  by  the  slow  educatioD  of  infancy  and  childhood  (§  86).  Daring  this  period,  erm 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstsnces,  the  growth  and  development  of  consdousneaa  if 
steady,  but  slow.  Under  the  influence  of  moral  and  religious  stimulus  it  ^  oftentimes  brough 
to  striking  maturity  in  persons  who,  in  other  respects,  have  little  culture.  Not  unfrequendj 
its  development  is  carried  to  a  morbid  excess. 

Where  consciousness  is  energized  by  attention,  and  applied  to  psychical  phenomena  for 
scientific  purposes  in  the  interest  of  psychological  science,  it  is  called  the  secondary,  the  arti- 
ficial, the  philosophical  or  reflective  consciousness,  or  simply,  reflection.  As  such,  it  is  distin- 
guished from  and  contrasted  with  the  primary,  the  natural,  the  common,  the  unreflecting  coO' 
sciousness,  or  simply,  consciousness.  The  division  indicated  by  these  contrasted  terms  is 
convenient  and  important.  It  should  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  two  so-called 
species  of  consciousness  do  not  differ  from  one  another  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  and  that  there 
is  no  wcll-deflned  and  sharp  line  of  distinction  that  divides  off  the  one  from  the  other.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  so-called  natural  consciousness,  or  consdousness  as  possessed 
and  used  by  adults  of  average  culture  in  an  intelligent  community,  is  the  result  of  growth 
and  the  product  of  culture  (§  86).  The  power  and  habit  of  attentively  apprehending  one's 
own  psychical  states  exists  in  such  persons  in  various  degrees  of  energy  and  perfection.  The 
neveral  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  natural  consciousness  are  sometimes  indicated  by  terms 
tanging  from  the  lower  toward  the  higher  points  in  the  scale,  as,  self-feeling,  consciousness, 
eonsciousness  of  the  ego^  self-consciousness.  These  appellations  are  artificial  and  technical, 
which  have  scarcely  been  received  into  current  use,  or  taken  a  predse  import  t 

In  treating  of  consciousness,  we  begin  with  what  we  called  the  natural  or  primary  con- 
sdousness. We  shall  first  treat  of  the  elements  which  are  essential  to  this  form  of  knowledge, 
with  whatever  degree  of  energy  it  may  be  exerted,  and  afterward  treat  of  its  growth  and 
development 

Natural  con-  g  75.  We  begin  with  natural,  or  primary  conBcionsness. 
cd  aM  an  aei.    Katural  conscioosness  is  the  power  which  the  mind  natorally 

Neoeasaxy  to  all 

■cts.  and  necessarily  possesses  of  knowing  its  own  acts  and  states. 

It  may  be  further  described  by  considering  it  in  its  operations  and  its 
objects,  or  as  consciousness  the  act^  and  consciousness  the  object 

We  begin  with  consdcmsnees  the  act.  As  an  act,  it  is  a  necessary  and 
essential  constituent  of  many  active  conditions  of  the  soul.  The  soul  can- 
not know,  without  knowing  that  it  knows.  It  cannot  feel,  without  know- 
ing that  it  feels ;  nor  can  it  desire,  will,  and  act,  without  knowing  that  it 
desires,  wills,  and  acts. 

It  is  held  by  many  psychologists  that  there  are  states  of  the  soul  of  which  we  are  not  coD' 
Jdous.  Others  hold  that  we  are  conscious  of  all  its  activities.  We  do  not  discuss  the  question  here, 
but  reserve  it  for  Aiture  consideration  (§  87).  For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  enough  to  assert, 
as  all  will  agree,  that  there  are  many  acts  of  which  we  are  naturally  and  necessarily  consdoos. 

An  act  of  know!-  CouBciousness  is  an  act  of  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  ai: 
J2&t!<m™^  mS  *^*  purely  and  simply  intellectual — an  exercise  of  the  intcl- 
v^^^^  lect  only.     The  states  observed  may  be  psychical,  t.  €., 

indifferently  states  of  intellect,  sensibility,  or  will — but  the  act  by  which 
they  are  Imown  is  intellectual  only.  It  is  an  act  of  direct  or  intuitive 
knowledge,  ^o  attain  it,  neither  memory  nor  reasoning  are  required,  nor 
any  indirect  process  or  succession  of  acts,  but  the  soul  immediately  knows 
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its  present  conditioii  or  act    It  confronts  it  face  to  fiioe.    It  knows  it  aa 
now  existing.   It  is  eminently  presentative  knowledge. 

Consciousness,  as  an  act  of  knowledge,  is  matured  into,  or  results  in  a 
peculiar  product.  When  it  is  complete,  it  furnishes  for  the  mind's  recall 
an  idea  of  the  object  known.  This  is  a  purely  intellectual  result.  What  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  may  be  a  state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  choice,  bat 
the  mind's  consciousness  of  feeling  or  choice,  as  a  product  or  result  whicL 
it  retains  and  recalls,  is  not  feeling  or  choice,  but  the  idea  or  image  of 
either.  The  feeling  and  choice  which  we  recall  is  not  a  feeling  or  choice, 
but  our  idea  or  image  of  a  feeling  or  choice,  and  this  is  purely  intellectoaL 
This  is  very  important  to  be  considered  for  a  correct  theory  of  representi^ 
tion.  As  an  act  of  knowledge,  it  involves  the  discernment  of  relations 
(§  49).  We  know  the  state  to  be  our  own ;  t.  €.,  we  discern  its  relation 
to  ourselves.  We  know  that  the  present  is  not  the  past  state  of  the  soul ; 
t.  e.,  we  know  the  two  under  the  relations  of  contrast  and  of  time.  Again, 
the  knowing  agent  distinguishes  itself  as  the  conscious  observer  from 
itself  and  its  own  states  as  the  object  observed.  While  it  knows  the 
states  which  it  observes,  to  be  its  own,  it  discriminates  the  object  observed 
from  itself,  the  observer,  and  from  its  own  act  of  observation.  Thus  it 
fulfils  the  conditions  which  have  been  laid  down  as  common  to  every  act 
of  knowledge,  that  it  is  at  once  an  act  of  analytic  separation  and  synthetic 
union.  The  object  thus  discriminated  from  and  by  the  observer  becomes, 
when  it  is  discriminated  with  •sufficient  attention,  a  separate  product  for 
the  mind's  retention  and  recall,  or  frimishes  material  for  the  representative 
power  under  its  several  forms  of  phantasy,  memory,  and  imagination. 

The  act  of  consciousness  is  a  peculiar  intellectual  act — an  act 
In  £oondition&    that  is  preeminently  sui  generis.    Especially  is  it  peculiar  in 

the  conditions  of  its  exercise.  To  most  of  the  other  acts  of 
knowledge  it  is  required  that  their  objects  should  exist  before  they  are 
known.      But  in  this  peculiar  process  the  object  and  act  are  blended  in  one. 

Tbm,  the  landscape  on  which  I  gase  is  a  permanent  object,  to  which  I  can  bring  and  ftom 
fffafeh  I  can  withdraw  my  mhid.  The  thongfat  or  feeling  which  I  remember  must  have  been 
experienced  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  a  second  time.  It  is  rashly  concluded  by  many 
ibat  this  is  a  necessary  and  nniversal  condition  of  all  knowledge.  Hence  it  is  argued,  that  the 
act  of  oonsdousnesB  is  impossible  because  it  is  inconceivable  and  irrational.  It  yiolates,  aa  is 
objected,  the  first  and  essential  requirement,  that  something  should  have  existed,  in  order  to 
be  known.  '  How  can  I  know  that  I  know,'  it  is  iu*ged,  *  unless  I  have  first  known,  in  order 
to  fiimiah  an  object  for  me  to  know  f  *  Or  it  is  concluded  that  consciousness  is,  at  best,  but  a 
kind  of  memory,  an  act  that  immediately  follows  the  act  or  state  of  which  we  are  said  to  be 
sonscions.  ^  No  one,*'  says  Herbert  Spencer,  **  is  conscious  of  what  he  is,  but  of  what  he  was  a 
moment  before.  That  which  thinks,  can  never  be  the  object  of  direct  contemplation ;  seeing 
Chat,  to  be  tliis,  it  must  become  that  which  is  thought  of,  not  that  which  thinks.  It  is  hnposi 
rible  to  be  at  the  same  time  that  which  regards  and  that  which  is  regarded."  FrincipUk 
of  Ptjfckologsfy  Part  i.  diap.  i.  p.  40.  Of.  F.  Bowen,  .£3»ay»,  pp.  181,  2.  Merian,  9ur  VApper. 
tf^tofiyetc    Thi  force  of  this  okgection  ia  in  the  pure  aasumption,  that  eveiy  thing  which  if 
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known  must  have  already  existed.  But  this  assumption  is  unauthorized.  It  is  deiived  from 
a  supposed  annlogy  between  this  and  other  acts  of  knowledge.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
ticciiuftc  the  landscape  must  have  existed  before  we  see  it,  or  the  mental  t.tate  nmst  have 
occurred  before  we  remember  it,  that  a  perception  or  feeling  must  be  past  before  we  can  be 
(onseious  of  it.  Whatever  we  experience  of  a  mode  of  knowing,  must  be  real,  whether  it  is 
I'ke  or  unlike  any  other,  provided  only  that  we  are  sure  that  we  have  to  do  with  facts,  not  with 
.ancles.  Besides,  how  can  one  remember  that  which  he  did  not  know  at  the  time  when  H 
occurred  ?  How  can  one  recall  the  state  in  which  he  was  a  moment  before,  and  know  that  he 
was  in  that  state,  if  he  did  not  know  he  was  in  that  state  at  the  precise  and  passmg  instant! 
Those  that  resolve  acts  of  consciousness  into  acts  of  memory,  make  memory  itself  impossible, 
however  closely  it  is  said  to  follow  the  act  which  is  remembered.  We  cannot  recall  the  act 
itself,  nor  that  it  was  our  own  act,  unless  we  knew  both,  when  the  act  occurred. 

Peculiar  in  the  §  '^^*  ^*  ^®  ^^®^  objected,  that  the  very  language  by  which  w€ 
wld^'^ft^iJ  d^  ^^^  ^^  describe  an  act  of  consciousneBs,  proves  the  act  itself 
■cribed.  to  be  impo.ssible.     The  act  of  knowing,  it  is  sjdd,  is  ex- 

pressed by  one  phrase,  and  the  object  known  by  another.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  coincide  in  a  single  mental  state  or  experience,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  the  very  terms  in  which  we  seek  to  describe  the  impossible  phe- 
nomenon. The  phenomenon  is,  therefore,  refuted  by  the  logical  incompati- 
bility of  the  terms  which  describe  it.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
when  we  say  we  know  that  we  know,  we  neither  assert  nor  imply  that 
the  act  of  knowing  is  separable  in  time  from  the  object  known.  We 
employ  two  phrases,  indeed,  as  we  often  employ  separate  words  to  designate 
what  we  distinguish  in  thought,  which  is  yet  undistinguished  in  time. 

It  is  a  meet  important  maxim  in  philosophy,  without  which  we  may  almost  say  it  is  im- 
possible to  prosecute  philosophical  analysis  of  any  kind  with  effect  and  success,  that  there  are 
very  many  objects  which  we  can  distinguish  in  thought  and  describe  by  separate  words  and 
phrases,  which  cannot  be  separated  in  fact.  Thus  we  distinguish  the  length  from  the  breadth 
of  a  superficies ;  but  both  belong  to  it,  and  if  one  is  absent,  neither  the  other,  nor  the  super- 
ficies itself,  can  have  any  being,  nor  can  either  be  logically  supposable.  We  also  distinguish 
the  color  from  the  extenaon,  and  both  from  the  hardness  of  a  material  body ;  but  neither  can 
exist,  nor  can  either  be  apprehended  apart.  The  truth  and  importance  of  this  maxim  we  arc 
not  yet  prepared  to  discuss.  It  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  and  justified  alter  a  profound 
and  subtle  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  all  analysis.  But  the  examples  cited  permit  a  suflScient 
answer  to  the  objection,  that  language  and  thought  prove  the  act  of  consciousness  to  be  impos- 
sible and  self-contradictory. 

Here,  too,  we  may  apply  the  principle  already  recognized,  that  the  language  by  which  we 
describe  mental  acts  and  states  was  originally  applied  to  the  properties  and  enei^ies  of  mate- 
rial objects.  When,  therefore,  we  would  express  or  describe  the  peculiar  act  by  which  the 
soul  knows  itself,  we  must  use  phrases,  and,  it  may  be,  figures  of  speech,  which  were  first 
applied  to  matter  and  sensible  things.  The  associations  and  expectations  which  are  propei 
to  the  one  species  of  knowledge,  should  nerer  be  allowed  to  disturb  Oiir  faith  in  the  other, 
licast  of  all  should  an  objection  derived  from  the  mere  forms  and  figures  of  language  occasioB 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  receiving  a  weU-accredited  and  an  experienced  fact 

§  77.  From  the  consideration  of  consciousness  the  aci,  we 
SSeoSSf*"       P^**  ^  oonseiousness  the  object.    The  object  of  consciousneef 
has  already  been  defined  to  be  an  act  or  state  of  the  soul 
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more  exactly,  the  soul  acting  and  suffering  in  an  individual  state.  That 
each  an  object  should  be  peculiar  and  unlike  any  other,  we  are  prepared  to 
believe,  by  what  we  have  already  noticed  under  consciousness  as  an  act 
Other  peculiarities  will  reveal  themselves  to  a  closer  inspection. 

We  observe,  in  general,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  are 
«n^oS^    unlike  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  this,  that  they  are  given 

to  observation  as  essentially  complex  even  in  their  greatest 
simplicity.  We  cite  some  examples  of  sense-phenomena.  We  observe  the 
flying  of  an  arrow,  the  shooting  of  a  star,  the  melting  of  gold,  the  singing 
of  a  bird,  the  odor  of  a  flower.  What  we  know  in  these  cases  by  direct 
intuition,  is  an  event  or  phenomenon  which  afterward,  by  a  reflective  pro- 
cess, we  refer  to  some  substance  or  subject,  and  in  which  we  detect  cer- 
tain necessary  relations  to  space.  The  flying,  the  shooting,  the  melting, 
the  singing,  we  refer  to  some  being  to  which  they  belong.  That  which  is 
necessarily  discerned  by  the  senses,  is  the  phenomenon  itself  as  a  simple 
event,  on  which  the  mind  may  rest  without  contemplating  it  under  any 
other  relation.  But  phenomena  of  the  soul  can  never  be  known  by  con- 
sciousness as  simple.  Every  state  or  condition  of  the  spii-it  is  in  its  real 
nature,  and  must  be  actually  known  by  the  soul,  to  be  complex,  even  in  its 
extremest  simplicity.  This  object  is  threefold  in  its  elements,  every  one  of 
ti^hich  must  be  recognized  by  the  conscious  spirit.  The  elements  are,  the 
identical  ego^  either  agent  or  patient  according  as  the  case  may  be;  the 
object  with  respect  to  which  it  acts  or  suffers;  and  the  present  state  or 
action  in  which  it  exists  or  acts.  Every  psychical  state  of  which  we  are 
conscious  implies  an  acting  or  existing  ego^  to  which  the  state  pertains.  A 
condition  of  the  soul  without  an  individual  person  acting  or  feelini;,  la 
impossible  as  a  conception,  and  is  never  experienced  as  a  fact.  Again,  this 
tgo  is  known  to  be  in  a  definite  form  or  condition  of  action  or  suffering. 
The  states  are  transient,  the  agent  remains.  The  states  are  as  fleeting  and 
as  transitory  as  the  flying  moments;  indeed,  they  come  and  go  more 
swiftly  than  any  instants  which  we  can  count ;  the  individual  self  remains 
unchanged,  referring  all  these  changes  to  itself.  Again,  the  ego^  in  its 
acting  and  suffering,  is  concerned  ^-ith  some  object.  It  must  have  some 
object  to  be  employed  upon,  either  material  or  mental.  One  state  is  as 
often  distinguished  from  another  by  its  object,  as  by  any  thing  beside. 
These  are  the  elements  which  make  up  that  complex  whole  which  we  call 
the  object  of  consciousness. 

seiation  of  oon-  §  ^S-  ^  18  *  natural  qucstiou,  What  is  the  relation  of  cod 
IS^5"  tiuw  Bciousness  to  each  of  these  essential  constituents,  as  com- 
dcKcito.  bined  together  in  one  general  view,  or  as  each  calls  forth 

special  and  separate  attention?  To  this  question  we  give  this  general 
preliminary  answer :  The  soul,  in  consciousness,  is  directly  cognizant  of  all 
these  elements,  as  entering  into  every  one  of  its  states.  It  knows  them 
as  distinguishable  from  one  another,  and  yet  as,  in  their  union,  consti* 
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tnting  a  single  whole.  The  whole  is  3on8titutecl  of  all  theso  olementa ; 
each  as  related  to  each  and  every  other  make  up  a  state  of  the  souL  To 
any  such  state  one  element  is  as  necessary  as  another,  and  one  relation 
18  as  necessary  as  another  to  the  conception  and  as  essential  to  the  fitu^t. 
Of  these  elements  and  these  relations  the  soul  is  equally  cognizant. 

Here  we  obserre  that,  in  an  act  of  direct  or  iDtuitive  knowledge  like  consdousneas,  it  is  ai 
efisential  that  the  connecting  bonds  should  be  apprehended,  as  the  parts  which  they  bind  or 
connect  In  abstract  or  logical  knowledge,  the  parts  are  considered  separately,  and  to  eacb 
we  assign  a  separate  word  or  phrase ;  but  in  real  knowledge  the  parts  are  viewed  together. 
The  yerbal  expression  of  a  mental  state  is  not  a  single  word,  as  /,  perceive  [or]  love^  this  appU^ 
each  apprehended  apart,  and  then  somehow  aggregated  into  a  phmse  or  proposition ;  but  it  is 
a  finished  proposition,  in  all  its  parts  and  relations,  as,  I  perceive  [or  love]  this  apple.  In 
other  words,  we  can  analyze  or  separate  only  what  the  concrete  or  real  presents  in  union.  It 
the  parts  and  connecting  relations  are  not  discerned  together  by  an  intuitive  act,  they  can 
neither  be  separated  nor  united  by  any  other  act  or  process.  The  objects  known  by  consoioos- 
ness  are  intuitively  known.  All  the  materials  which  mediate  or  abstract  knowledge  ewdvet 
from  these  objects,  the  objects  must  be  known  already  to  involve. 

Hcrbart,  and  the  pflychologittB  of  his  aohool,  deserve  eepeclal  notice  in  this  oonneotlon.  This  phfloao- 
^lar  contend!  that  it  It  by  no  means  easential  to  every  xxMntol  act  or  state  that  it  ahoold  be  distiogiiiahed 
•e  agent,  act,  and  object.  On  the  other  hand,  he  inii«t8  that  the  reference  of  an  act  or  state  to  the  ^o  as 
the  aabjeot  of  it  con  only  oooor  at  a  later  and  more  advanced  period  of  the  mind*B  growth  and  development. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  his  school  that  the  knowledge  of  snob  an  e^o  or  sabject  is  Itself  a  pzoduot  which  is  slowly 
developed  and  matured  ont  of  the  materials  that  axe  ftunished  in  prevlons  mental  experiences  and  states. 
Last  of  all,  and  aa  consistent  with  and  Amdamentel  to  their  other  positions,  they  teach  that  every  ele- 
mentary mental  state  is  simple  in  its  nature,  and  is  the  joint  result  of  the  mind  itself  as  a  simple  sabetaaoe 
and  the  occasion  which  calls  it  forth. 

It  might  seem  at  the  first  view  that  these  opinions  cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  material 
analogies,  fbr,  against  these,  the  Herbartian  school  endeavors  to  secure  Itself  by  a  principled  oppoaitioe. 
Ihey  seem  to  rest  rather  on  Herbert's  peculiar  logical  or  metaphysical  system,  which  resolves  all  beings, 
both  spiritual  and  corporeal,  into  ultimate  elements  or  monads,  the  varioas  relations  of  which  to  cue 
another  are  to  be  so  determined  as  to  bo  fteed  from  all  contradiction.  Conjoined  with  this  are  certain 
assumptions  in  respect  to  fixe  conditions  and  laws  of  mental  phenomena,  both  in  original  apprehensien 
and  reproduction,  which  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  complex  character  which  we  assume  to  be  the  necee- 
laiy  condition  of  every  mental  state. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  Herbert  is  professedly  and  distinctly  an  afift'-materiaUK,  it  would  not  be  diA- 
sult  to  show  that  both  his  metaphysical  system  and  his  psychological  analyses  were  formed  under  a  strong 
desire  to  apply  to  mental  phenomena  Xha  principles  and  laws  on  which  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sdenoes  are  founded.  Indeed,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  Herbartian  psychology  ftiznishes  the  bmsI 
striking  example,  because  it  is  at  once  the  moat  oonaistent  and  oooiplete  of  all  similar  systems,  of  the  influ* 
BOoe  of  assumptions  derived  from  physical  philosophy.  While  it  aims  to  recognise  and  do  justice  to  the 
iMts  and  phenomena  that  are  peculiar  to  the  soul— while  it  distinctly  recognises  spiritual  phenomena  as 
opposed  to  the  material  and  physiological  conditions  on  whldh  they  depend— it  does,  by  the  principles  aad 
kwa  which  it  appliea  to  their  explanation,  in  foct  exdudo  and  rule  out  the  veiy  features  which  most  strik- 
ingly distinguish  the  phenomena  of  spirit  from  the  phenomena  of  matter.  Thoee  powers  and  operations  of 
the  soul,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  most  nearly  allied  to  those  of  matter,  are  accepted  as  explaining  all 
the  rest;  which  are  resolved  into  and  reduced  back  to  these  as  famishing  both  thehr  constituent  elements 
and  their  law-giving  formnlss. 

It  is  here  in  place  to  notfoe  Hertatt*a  doctrine  ocnceming  the  sinqklidty  ef  all  originsl  mental 
states,  and  the  subsequent  evolutton,  from  snoh  statei^of  the  ego  as  their  sntgeot.  We  argue  that  this 
doctrine  cannot  be  true,  on  the  ground  that,  if  it  were,  the  act  of  memory  would  be  impoasibla  An  act  ol 
remembrance  implies  that  a  present  state  is  connected  with  a  past  by  the  distinct  knowledge  that  the  same 
tgo  was  the  subject  of  both,  and  that  this  <^has  continued  to  exist  and  be  the  sulject  of  other  states  during 
the  interval  of  time  which  has  separated  the  two.  By  the  theory  of  Herbert,  memory  would  be  impossible 
vntil  the  mind  had  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ael^  aa  distingniBhed  IhND*  and  yet  as  the  subject  o^ 
llB  various  separate  states  \  and  alao  had  connected  these  states  together,  aa  pertaining  to  an  identical  subject 
On  the  oth^  hand,  the  knowledge  of  the  ^o  must  itself  depend  on  memory,  and  could  not  be  developed 
without  it ;  for  how  could  it  be  that  the  various  atatea  oonld  be  presented  in  such  a  way  aa  to  evolve  the  asif 
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«Dd  not  hU,  tatd  even  Am  body  and  tbe  not  body,  fho  ego  and  not  ego^  unlets  tli«  states  wore  in  some  waj 
floimaeled  together  by  some  thread  or  bond  of  oontinuity,  and  thus  so  blended  or  oomplicated  together  as  to 
ftmn  wtkolcs  and  pests  f  Herbert  would  reply,  that  the  soul  is  a  simple  entity  or  substance,  and  that  it  k 
Us  sfanpUdty  wbioh  makes  tt  possible  that  Taiious  olj^eoto  or  atimuU  should  be  united  in  a  single  state.  But 
haw  does  the  mind  know  itself  to  be  simple  or  in  a  state,  unless  it  can  distinguish  itself  from  ite  statesT  ok 
bow  can  \i  know  ito  states,  eaoh  as  one,  and  all  as  following  each  other,  unless  it  knows  that  ite  states  bei 
long  to  ifeaeif-^.  e.,  unless  it  distinguish  ite  statee  ftom  itself.  In  the  order  that  marks  either  of  these  distfaBU>> 
tiona,  itmost  iirstknow  that  these  states  are  true  of  itself— t*. «.,  it  must  go  so  fltr  as  to  distinguish  itself  at  least 
from  its  own  aota.  This  must  be  done  by  an  original  apprehension,  or  it  oanoot  be  done  at  all.  No  oombina- 
tfen  of  elements  not  already  present,  no  repetition  or  addition  of  such  elomenis,  can  account  ft>r  or  explain 
tin  presence  of  what  is  acknowledged  in  the  later  stage  of  mental  deToIopment.  They,  must,  thereiooro,  havt 
eertainly  been  originally  preeent,  and  may  be  set  down  as  the  essential  constituantB  of  erery  mental  stetOi 

Thews  eiemcnta  §  ^^*  ^^*  though  these  elements  are  always  recognized  in 
ad*  vSi^equai  ®^®^  object  of  which  we  are  conscions — u  6.,  in  every  con- 
attsBition.  Bcious  mental  state — ^they  are  not  regarded  with  equal  atten 

tion.  At  one  time  one  is  foremost  in  our  notice,  and  seems  to  draw  U 
itself  the  entire  energy  of  the  conscions  act ;  at  another  time  another  ele- 
ment is  more  distinctly  apprehended.  According  as  one  or  other  of  these 
elements  receives  the  chief  attention  and  is  most  absorbing,  so  is  each 
state  of  consciousness  definitely  and  peculiarly  marked.  It  is  worth  while 
to  notice  how  more  or  less  of  tixe  recognized  prominence  of  any  one  of 
these  elements  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  psychical  state  as  observ- 
ing and  as  observed.  We  will  consider  the  influence  of  each  of  these  ele- 
ments singly  and  apart 

TheafltiritT  ^  ^^'  ^™*»  ^®*  *^®  soul'B  owu  activity  bc  the  special  object 
•  ^chiefly  no-  of  its  OWU  conscious  observation.  We  begin  with  this,  be- 
cause all  concede  that  this  must  be  apprehended.  Indeed, 
many  contend  that  this  is  the  sole  object  of  the  conscious  act. 

The  souPs  own  acts  and  states  are  continually  changing,  and  if  it  is 
aware  of  any  thing,  it  is  aware  of  each  present  state  or  condition  in  which 
it  finds  iteelf.  With  this  material  or  object-matt.er  it  is  preeminently 
occupied.  These  it  observes  and  remembers,  and,  if  need  be,  classifies 
and  records.  Wliether  it  knows  itself  or  not,  it  must  know  its  own  acting 
and  suffering.  The  states  come  and  go,  they  rise  and  fall,  they  are  vary- 
ing and  restless  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  each  pushing  forward  the  one 
that  went  before.  The  egOy  if  it  is  known  at  all,  is  known  as  persistent, 
intractable,  identical.  Moreover,  these  states  are  the  products  of  its  own 
energy,  or  the  sufiering  or  joyful  experiences  of  its  own  sensibility.  What 
aan  it  be  conscious  of,  if  it  knows  not  these  ?  Whether  they  are  called 
states  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  will,  each  separate  state  is  distinguished  by 
a  separate  apprehension.  For  these  reasons  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  tha 
operation  or  state  of  the  soul  is  the  appropriate  object  of  consciousness — 
is  the  central  element,  the  element  par  Sminence^  if  the  object  is  believed 
to  be  complex ;  the  sole  object,  if  the  object  is  conceded  to  be  simple. 

The  fnet  that  In  oonsdouanea  we  are  obeerrant  of  the  soul's  sub|eotlTe  state,  was  lint  distinoti} 
Bsiioed  and  foroibly  stated  by  Looike.  Besoartes,  before  him,  had  reoognlaed  and  emphastaed  the  truth  thst 
tiiroogh  oonsdousnees  we  axe  as  distinctly  cognisant  of  spiritual  phenomena  as  we  axe  of  physical  fiusto  by 
saose.    But  it  was  Loeke  who  assoited  and  emphasised  the  oiroamstanQe  that  what  the  mind  apprehendr 
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bj  this  power,  <.  €.,  xeAeoOoii,  b  the  sinira  qperattoBB,  and  tliAt  It  Uof  fh«M  opmBBttoni,  ud  only  of  tb  im^ 
that  it  gaiae  the  deteminate  ideaa  which  he  oalla  the  Sdeaa  of  xeflectioa  Totheae  operationa  Looke  gare  e» 
ehialTe  attontioxi,  inoliiding  under  them  the  fbehiiga  aa  weU  aa  the  aota,  ijAuay  u.  1 4»)oTeriooki]ig  their  ie> 
ktlooa  to  the  agent  and  the  object  Blnoa  the  time  of  Iiooke,  it  haa  paaaed  into  a  poattiTe  dogma,  that « be 
aofol  in  conaoiouBneaa  oogniaea  the  operatioB  only,  and  nothing  beddea.  Thna  Home  aaya:  <*For  my  part,  wheA 
X  enter  moat  intimately  into  what  I  oaa  myaelf^  I  alwaya  atumhle  on  aome  partioolar  pereeption  or  other,  ol 
heat  or  cold,  light  or  ahade,  love  or  haitred,  pain  or  pleaanre.  I  never  can  catch  myaelf  at  any  time  without 
m  pcrooption,  and  never  can  obaerve  anything  fritf  the  peroeptlon.**— JSTiimaN  Natwn,  Part  It.  aee.  2.  **  If  any 
one,  npon  seriona  and  nnprejudioed  reflection,  thinka  be  haa  a  diflferent  notion  of  himaeli^  I  muit  confeaa  I 
Jan  no  longer  reaaon  with  him.  ...  He  may,  perhaps,  peroelTe  aomething  simple  and  continued,  which 
be  calls  hipueff^  though  I  am  certain  there  la  no  sooh  principle  in  me.**  I>r.  Thomaa  Bold  says :  **  I  amoon- 
edons  of  perception,  but  not  of  the  objeot  I  peroelTe ;  1  am  conscious  of  memory,  but  not  of  the  object 
remember."  But  he  guards  himaelf  against  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Home  from  their  common  aasnmptioii, 
oy  insisting  that,  though  consdonanosa  doea  not  giro  us  the  intuition  of  seU;  yet  we  hftve  a  Arm  beUef  of 
the  reality  of  tiie  self^  tiirough  a  natlTc  and  necessary  aoggeation,  for  *'our  aensations  and  thoughta  de 
alao  snggest  the  notion  of  a  mind,  and  the  belief  of  its  existence  and  of  its  relation  to  onr  thoughts.*'— ih* 
(Miry,  dufp.  ii.  1 7.  Dugald  Stewart  says :  "  We  are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought,  desire,  Tolition,  but  we 
are  not  conscious  of  the  ezistenoe  of  the  mind  itself.  This  Is  made  known  to  us  by  a  suggestion  of  the 
nnderstanding  consequent  on  the  sensation,  but  so  intimately  connected  with  it  that  it  is  not  suxprising 
that  our  belief  of  both  should  be  generally  referred  to  the  same  origin."— FiUL  Jfinayt,  p.  i.  e.  i.  Dr.  TbooMa 
Brownsays  of  a  special  sensation,  as  of  l^«grance:  **  There  will  be,  in  the  first  momentary  state,  no  separation 
of  ie{f  and  the  teiua/iMS,  no  littie  proposition  formed  in  the  mind— I  feel,  or,  I  am  conscious  of  a  feeling,  but 
the  feeling  and  the  sentient  J,  will  fbr  Uio  moment,  be  the  same.  If  the  remembrance  of  the  former  iSsdlng 
arise,  and  the  two  diflierent  Csellngs  be  considered  by  the  mind  at  once,  it  will  now,  by  that  irresistible  law 
of  our  nature  which  impresses  as  with  the  conviction  of  our  identity,  conceive  the  two  sensations  which  it 
recognises  as  different  in  themselves,  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  human  being— that  being  to  iHdch« 
when  it  has  the  use  of  language,  it  gires  the  name  of  self,  and  in  relation  to  which  It  speaks  aa  often  as  it 
uses  the  pronoun  I."— Zecttirs  zL  Haxnilton  says :  **  On  the  other  hand,  as  there  exists  no  intuitive  or  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  self  as  the  absolute  subject  of  thought,  feeling  and  desire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
only  possible  a  deduced,  relative  and  secondary  knowledge  of  self  as  the  permanent  basis  of  these  tiraaalent 
modifioationa  of  which  we  are  directiy  conscious,  it  fbllows,"  ftc— ilTofes  on  Seid,  ( J7.,)  p.  28,  b.  This  doctrine 
is  entirely  consistent  with  Hamilton^  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge,  however  incon- 
sistent It  may  be  with  other  separate  propositions  or  reasonings  of  Hamilton's.— <y.  Met.  Lee*  19,  on  MenUd 
Vnitp,  Mansel  dissents  from  Hamilton  on  this  poinl  See  JProl^,  Log,  ay.  **  I  am  immediately  conscious  of 
myself  seeing  and  hearing,  willing  and  thinking.'*  James  Mill  agrees  with  Brown  etc:  "  To  say  that  I  am 
coaosdous  of  a  feeling,  is  merely  to  say  that  I  feel  it.  To  have  a  feeling  is  to  be  conscious,  and  to  be  coof 
■oious  is  to  have  a  fbeling.  To  be  conscious  of  tiie  prick  of  a  pin,  is  merely  to  have  tiie  sensatUm."— ^ao/ytfi 
i^the  Human  Mind,  Chap.  t.  But  he  corrects  himself  in  another  passage,  as  ibUows :  "  The  consoiouaneaa 
of  the  present  moment  is  not  absolutely  simple,  fbr  whethw  I  hare  a  sensation  or  an  idea,  the  idea  of  what 
I  call  myself  is  always  inseparably  combined  with  ii  The  consciousness,  then,  of  the  second  ot  the  two 
moments  in  the  ease  supposed,  [the  case  of  remembering  a  preceding  state,]  is  the  sensation  combined  with 
the  idea  of  myself;  which  compound  I  call  'myself  sentient, '  **  &o.— Jd  Chap.  x.  John  Stuart  Mill  says.  In 
the  aame  strain :  *<  My  mind  is  but  a  series  of  feelings,^  and  d^nst  it  aa,  **a  tiiread  of  consoiousness,**  ''a 
series  of  feelings  with  a  back-ground  of  possibilities  of  feeling."— JEmm.  </f As  PhiLqfHamiUont  c  13 ;  ^. 
Sgtttm  t^f  Logic,  £.  i  (7.  ill.  1 8. 

The  psycbologistB  of  the  school  of  OondHIae  have  fellowed  in  the  same  direction  with  the  EngUsh  ine* 
eeesors  of  Locke,  and  have  denied  altogether  that  the  aonl  is  directiy  conscious  of  any  thing  besides  its  ope- 
rationa Those  taught  in  the  Scottish  school,  like  Boyer  Collard,  have  adopted  the  views  expressed  by  Beid 
and  Stewart,  with  this  diiference,  that  what  these  writers  ascribe  to  suggestion,  or  Its  equivalent,  Collard 
tefars  to  natural  induction.  The  more  modem  school  of  Oousin  and  his  eclectic  disoiplos,  follow  Mnine  da 
Biran  in  aaserting  that  the  soul  has  a  direct  consciousness  of  the  ego,  as  well  as  of  the  cj0«  Insome  form  of 
activity  or  suffering.  This  is  one  of  their  cardinal  and  dlBtinctive  teneta.  De  Biran  derived  hia  views  fh»i 
the  suggestions  of  LelbnitK,  and  this  circnmstance  connects  the  schools  of  France  with  thoae  of  Germany. 

The  Gemum  peychol<^sts  have,  with  the  exceptions  to  be  stated  hereafter,  agreed  with  Leibnite  In 
aannTtino:  tiiat  the  soul  knows  not  only  its  states,  but  itself  aa  their  subject  in  feeling  and  their  agent  in  pro- 
dnofaig  them.  In  the  unity  of  self-oonsciousness  the  soul  knows  itself  as  well  aa  its  acta  and  states.  Without 
this  reference  of  the  states  of  the  soul  to  the  <j^  which  Lb  the  subject  of  them,  consciousness  is  inconceivable 
and  hnpossible.  Kant  asserts  this  as  a  feet  of  onr  experience  and  a  necessity  of  our  nature  as  eamestiy  aa 
any  one,  even  though  be  queationa  the  validity  of  the  knowledge  which  Is  thus  made  neceasaiy  to  the  mind. 
He  is  entirely  outspoken  and  confident  when  ae  testifies  concerning  the  fbcts  which  we  experience,  eves 
Sbough  he  finds  metaphyidoal  reasons  for  di^/usting  what  we  are  certftin  that  we  dlstlngmah  and  know.  It 
fetm*'  that  this  self  of  the  •*  Inner  state."  ^i  whioh,  according  to  Kant,  we  are  conscious,  is  only  known  as  a 
phenomenon,  and  cannot  (aa  indeed  nothing  can,  according  to  his  syatem)  be  known  aa  ^  is  m  i/srtA" 

Seneke  and  Herbert  are  the  moat  noticeable  exceptiona  to  thia  gsoeial  characterutlo  of  the  Uermar 
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pqrehologiBis,  and  of  tliiHo,  Herbart  hMbMn  most  oonspionou  in  rtardfiy  and  «?«&  teoinftilly  Tqeottav  te 
doctrines  on  this  sabjeot  that  are  usuaUy  reoeiTed.  Indeed,  his  ylewa  in  respeot  to  oonaelooaneaa  itaeli; 
would  ebaD^e  oompletely  our  fDndamental  notions  of  the  solence  of  the  sonl,  and  re.^uire  that  in  its  mot!iodi 
of  inqniry  and  the  souroes  of  Ite  knowledge  it  ahonld  be  entirely  reoonstnicted.  Herbert  rqeets  entirely  tht 
opinion  that  the  soul  can  be  at  the  same  time  the  observing  agent  and  the  observed  object  He  insists  that  thif 
IB  logicaHy  oontradiotory,  and  metaphysically  impossible.  He  therefore  decles  that  the  soul  knows  its  own 
•tatea  in  any  proper  sense  of  being  directly  aware  of  them  when  they  oooar.  What  we  call  eonsciousneeB» 
W  hnt  reflective  memory.  Much  more,  therefore,  must  Herbert  reject,  as  he  does  mostcontemptnonaly,  the 
doctrine  that  the  soul  refers  these  states  to  the  ^gro  or  the  personal  and  Identical  self  He  insists  that  thi 
belief  of  the  ego^  and  even  the  vety  conception  of  the  ^  as  the  subject  of  the  psychical  slates,  Is  an  after* 
Ihocght,  the  mature  product  of  comparison  and  reflection,  gained  not  by  suggestion,  nor  hy  deduction, 
nor  by  a  necessary  and  original  law,  but  reached  by  comparison  and  analogy. 

§  81.  Second.  Of  the  ego  itself  we  are  also  directly  con- 
OwwdimimesBaf   gcious.    Not  odIj  are  we  conscious  of  the  varying  states  and 

conditions,  but  we  know  them  to  be  our  ovon  states;  i.  e., 
each  individoal  observer  knows  his  changing  individual  states  to  belong  to 
his  individual  self,  or  to  himself,  the  individual  The  states  we  know  as 
varying  and  transitory.    The  self  we  know  as  imchanged  and  permanent. 

It  is  of  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  a  psychical  state  to 
I  of  a  pay.    be  the  act  or  experience  of  an  individual  ego.    We  are  not 


first  conscious  of  the  state  or  operation,  and  then  forced  to 
look  around  for  a  something  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred,  or  to  which  it 
may  belong ;  but  what  we  know,  and  as  we  know  it,  is  the  state  of  an 
iB^vidnal  person.  A  mental  state  which  is  not  produced  or  felt  by  an 
individual  self,  is  as  inconceivable  as  a  triangle  without  three  angles,  or  a 
square  without  four  sides.  This  relation  of  the  act  or  state  to  the  self  is 
not  inferred,  but  is  directly  known. 

^^    If  it  were  not  directly  known,  it  could  not  be  indirectly 
oonidnotbein-    believed  or  inferred.     What  we  infer  and  conclude  is,  in 

some  cases,  the  product,  or  the  educt,  or  result,  of  the  mind's 
activity  in  comparing  and  inferring ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  how  that  the 
soul  should  conclude  or  infer  operations  and  states  to  belong  to  itself  the 
observer,  if  it  did  not  know  this  by  direct  inspection. 

The  feet  of  memory  proves  it  beyond  all  dispute.  In  every 
ftoradiiyoTay    ^(*^  of  memory  we  know  or  believe  that  the  object  now  re* 

called  was  formerly  before  the  mind ;  in  other  words,  I,  the 
|ierson  remembering,  did  previously  know  or  experience  that  which  I  now 
recalL  But  how  could  this  be  possible,  if  the  first  act  or  state  was  not 
known,  when  it  occurred,  to  belong  to  the  same  ego  which  now  recalls  it 
and  must  have  existed  and  have  known  itself  to  exist  during  the  intervene 
ing  time  ?  This  same  ego  must  have  known  or  been  conscious  that  the 
state  was  its  own  when  it  occurred ;  otherwise  it  could  never  have  remem- 
bered this  state.  But  again,  many  acts  of  memory  are  required  in  order 
to  gather  the  past  operations  or  states  together,  before  they  are  inferred 
to  belong  to  one  substance  or  substratum.  In  order  to  infer,  we  must 
have  remembered;  and  in  order  to  remember,  or  rather  in  the  act  of 
rememberinji;,  we  must  have  believed  the  very  thing  which  we  are  said  to 
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infer.  Nor  is  it  tme  that,  ou  occasion  of  many  of  these  operations,  the 
reality  of  the  subject  of  these  operations  is  suggested  or  provided  under  a 
necessary  law  of  the  intelligence  or  reason ;  for  how  conld  these  opera 
tions  be  recalled  without  memory  ?  and  memory,  as  we  hAve  seen,  implies 
the  constant  reassertion  of  the  very  knowledge  which  is  in  question. 

It  will  be  fioimd,  moreoyer,  that  all  those  writers  who  deny  or  doubt  this,  do  yet  ImI 
Admitted  hy  dentally  betray  their  iUth  in  the  reality  which  they  by  worde  or  reaeoningi  onKMa 
tboee  who  deny  Dr.  Brown,  who  it  ao  eamesi  In  opposing  it,  oannot  thread  together  the  eeveral  ezperieaoM 
"^  of  the  «oal*8  life,  without  resorting  to  **  the  ineeistible  law  of  onr  oatare  which  linprrneoo 

US  with  the  cooTlotion  of  our  Identity,*^  and  James  Mill  himself  is  forced  in  one  senteuoe 
to  oonfasB  what  he  stoutly  denied  In  another ;  "  for  whether  I  have  a  sensation  or  an  idea,  the  4dea  of  what 
I  call  myself,  is  always  inseparably  combined  with  it."  These  are  more  or  less  distinct  expressions  for  the 
direct  knowledge  of  the  ego  which  enters  as  an  essential  oonstitQent  into  every  conscious  state  of  the  soul. 

When  we  assort  that  the  soul  is  conscious  of  itself  the  actor,  as  truly  as  of  its  states  oi 
^e  relations  ^to  i^^,^  ^^j^  ^^q  means  assert  that  It  makes  the  ego  an  object  of  attenUon  or  refleoliTe 
wt^s^  nfleotod  thought,  or  that  it  gains  a  scientific  knowledge  of  its  states  or  of  its  powers.  Both  these 
on.  kinds  of  knowledge  are  reserred  for  a  higher  development  and  exercise  of  oonsdonsneee 

itself  as  will  be  seen  in  Its  place. 
It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  sell;  or  the  ^o»  which  is  essentially  involved  in 
natural  oonsdousness,  is  also  susceptible  of  various  degrees,  whioa  range  from  the  feeblest  and  most  rudi- 
mentaiy  cognition  which  the  soul  can  possibly  have  of  itseli;  up  to  the  meet  intense  self-consciousness  which 
can  be  reached  by  the  most  attentive  introspection.  The  consciousness  of  the  self,  or  ego,  as  it  admits  d 
various  gradations,  is  also  capable  of  development  and  growth,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  epo,  or  self,  is  the 
product  of  a  certain  stage  of  the  progress  of  intelllgenoo  so  as  not  to  have  existed  before,  but  that  It  is 
revealed  to  the  mind  more  distinctly  and  in  more  numerous  relations,  as  the  requisite  attention  Is  applied. 

Least  of  all  do  we  assert  that  the  soul  is  directly  conscious  of  that,  in  its 

nie  £^notthe    beinff  or  substance,  which  fits  it  to  be  the  common  ffround  or  substratum  of 

whole  substance 

of  the  soul.  its  physical  as  well  as  its  psychical  phenomena,  or  which  explains  the  rels« 

tions  of  the  two.      Oonscioosness  knows  nothing  of  the  hidden  relatioos 

of  the  soul  to  the  body.    Facts  and  relations  of  this  sort  are  not  given  to  consciousness  at  all, 

nor  are  they  open  to  the  sool's  direct  intnition.    But  whatever  theory  may  be  fWoned  in 

respect  to  the  substance  of  the  soul,  whether  it  be  believed  to  be  material  or  spiritual,  the  fact 

remains  unquestioned  that  it  knows  its  states  to  be  its  own,  and  in  this  knowledge  knows 

itself  as  the  subject  of  them.    Whatever  relation  this  known  tffo  has  to  this  imagined  6ub> 

stratum  or  essence,  the  fact  remains  unquestioned  that  the  ego^  as  a  being,  is  directly  known 

io  and  hy  itself  as  a  knowing  agent,    flo  far,  and  so  far  only,  does  consdousness  testify. 

§  82.  Third,  we  inquire  still  further,  What  are  the  relations 
SJHmmT*"^  of  consciousness  to  the  objects  of  the  psychical  acts  and 
states  ?  Is  the  soul  conscious  of  the  objects  as  truly  as  it  is 
of  the  states  themselyes  ?  When  I  gaze  upon  a  landscape^  and  am  de^ 
lighted,  am  I  conscious  of  the  landscape  which  I  see,  as  truly  as  I  am  oon* 
Bcious  of  the  act  of  seeing  and  of  the  delight  which  it  gives  ?  It  is  con* 
tended  by  some  that  we  are  as  truly  and  as  properly  said  to  be  conscious 
of  the  object  as  of  the  subjective  state.  Others  urge  that  it  is  a  gross 
impropriety  to  say  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  landscape,  except  in  tl  e 
general  sense  in  which  we  use  conscious  as  the  equivalent  of  knowing,  (g  08.) 
The  truth  is,  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  object  somewhat  as  we  Are 
conscious  of  the  ego.  The  state  or  operation  is  the  central  object  of  ap- 
prehension ;  but  as  the  state  cannot  occur  nor  be  known  except  as  having 
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a  relation  to  the  unobaDging  ego^  so  each  separate  state  is  rendered  deter 
mioate  in  part  by  its  object  This  is  especially  true  if  the  state  be  pre- 
eminently a  state  of  knowledge.  We  distmgnish  one  state  of  knowledge 
from  a»:other  by  what  we  know ;  e.  g,^  in  one  moment  I  perceive  a  tree, 
in  another  a  honse,  etc.  How  can  I  be  conscious  that  I  perceive  a  bouse 
or  a  tree,  except  by  noticing  the  relation  of  the  act  itself  to  the  house  or 
tree? 

We  do  not  say  that  the  whole  difference  of  a  peychical  state  is  thus  determined ;  for,  to 
see  a  house  may,  purely  as  an  act  of  knowledge,  differ  fW>m  the  act  of  discerning  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.  Besides,  an  act  of  knowledge  never  can  occur  by  itself, 
pure  and  separate  from  all  feeling,  desire,  and  will  States  of  feeling  and  will  are  known  to 
be  purely  subjective,  and  to  pertain  to  the  soul  itself,  and  to  the  soul  alone.  Tliese  subjective 
elements  attract  the  notice  of  consciousness  preeminently,  and  these  mark  and  individualise 
them  to  the  soul^s  memory.  But  when  they  are  described  in  language  or  recalled  to  the 
thoughts  by  an  explicit  statement,  they  are  described  by  their  objects.  Even  the  state  of  the 
most  abe(»bed  feeling  is  indicated  by  the  object  or  event  which  exdted  the  emotion.  We 
say,  *  I  was  conscious  that  I  saw  the  tree,  or  clearly  discerned  the  mathematical  truth/  or,  *  I 
was  oonsdous  of  keen  and  rapturous  delight  from  the  view  or  the  anticipation.'  We  cannot 
conceive  it  possibl*  that  we  should  know  that  we  know,  ei^oy,  or  choose,  without  knowing 
what  we  know,  enjoy,  or  choose.    In  other  words,  in  being  conscious  of  an  act  or  state,  we 

\  be  conscious  of  the  state  or  act  in  reUtion  to,  and  as  therefore  including  the  object 


From  the  Jhct  that  we  caxmot  be  oonfldous  of  the  openiion  without  being  coDecioiu  of  ite  relaUou  to 
the  objeot,  Bamilton  reaaoiu  thus :  "  Gozueqaently  ooiucionsnees  is  not  a  special  fkculty,  but  a  fiumlty 
eomprehending  erery  oognitiTe  aot,  or  it  must  be  held  that  there  is  a  doublo  knowledge  of  erety  objeot— 
flxit,  the  knowledge  of  that  object  by  its  particular  faculty,  and  seoond,  a  knowledge  of  it  by  oonsdouanees 
as  tnkiikg  cognisance  of  every  mental  operation."— ^ef.  Ltc.  12.  To  this  we  may  reply,  the  dilemma  is 
arofded  by  oonaediog  that  in  every  caM  of  the  kind  addncod,  vis.t  in  every  act  of  sense-peroeption,  we 
perceive  the  table  or  ink-stand,  and  we  know,  i.  e.,  we  are  conscious,  that  we  perceive  the  ink-stand.  These 
two  sots  are  distinguishable  in  thonght,  though  not  separable  in  &ct.  This  Hamilton  himself  concedes  and 
eontrads  for.  Bat  we  carnot  perceive  the  table,  withont  recognising  some  relation  of  the  act  to  the  object. 
Nor  can  we  be  oonsdous  of  the  act  of  perception,  without  being  aware  of  some  rein  tion  of  th  e  object  perceived 
to  the  act  of  perceiving.  When  the  chief  energy  of  attention  is  expended  up<in  tho  object~the  material 
otqeot — oot  without  some  recognition  of  its  oorrelatet  the  act  of  perceiving,  then  we  have,  as  nearly  am  possi- 
bl«»  a  pure  act  of  sense-perception.  But  when  the  mind  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  act,  not  to  the  entire 
exdnsion  of  the  object,  then  th e  act  is  as  nearly  as  possible  an  act  of  pure  consciousness.  Or  if  we  suppoee  the 
eaaie  oljed,  the  table,  to  be  continuously  an  object  of  sense-perception,  and  the  attontion  to  be  varied  fixmi 
the  pcooees  to  the  objeot,  and  conversely:  then  perception  alternates  with  consciousness,  the  one  never 
rtdnding  the  other,  as  is  provided  for  in  our  definition,  and  as  is  attested  by  experience.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  oonadousncss  is  a  epccial  fiiculty,  Hamilton  himself  concedes  all  that  any  one  nee*!  coi.tend 
for,  when  he  says,  (Zee.  IS) :  "  We  admit  at  once,  that  were  the  question  merely  whether  we  should  no*  dis- 
tfaigttish  uBdtfT  consciousness,  two  special  Realties— whether  we  should  not  study  apart,  and  bestow  distir  etive 
appellations  on  consdousnes  considered  as  more  porticubirly  cognisant  of  the  external  world,  and  on  eon- 
•dousness  as  more  porticularl)'  cognisant  of  the  internal— this  would  be  highly  {iroper  and  expedient."-  <Cf, 
Lee.  S9.)  The  question  is  then  one  of  nomenclature— (A)  is  oonsclousnese  to  be  used  as  a  generic  terms 
knowledge,  of  which  the  two,  sense-perception  and  self-cunsdousness,  or  consdousness,  are  spedee ;  ov  (B) 
is  the  appropriate  generic  term  knowledge,  with  the  two  or  more  spedes  under  it,  sense-perception,  oon- 
adonaneOB,  et&,  being  coordinate  with  one  another!  Hamilton's  theoretical  answer  to  this  question  ie  (.ulte 
tnoonsistent  with  his  practice.  In  his  theory  he  gives  the  answer  (A) ;  in  his  practical  use  of  ths  terms  and 
treatment  of  the  subject,  he  fbllows  (B). 


re> 


g  88.  We  conolnde  then,  thns :  The  object  of  conscionsness 
JS^^^^i^  18  a  state  or  act  of  the  sonl ;  this  state  or  act  must  occur  or 
«««•  exist  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  ;  but  it  does  not  ex'st 

before  it  ifl  known  in  the  order  of  time,  but  only  in  the  ordei  of  depend 
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enoe,  or  of  ogical  necessity.  So  far  as  the  order  of  time  is  concerned,  it 
exists  wliil^  it  is  known.  Bnt  what  is  known  of  this  object  must  depend 
on  the  natm'C  of  the  mutter  to  be  known,  and  also  on  the  reach  or  capacity 
of  consciousness  in  its  attentive  inspection. 

A  psychical  act  or  state,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  its  nature  complex,  con- 
sisting of  three  elements  in  intimate  relation  to  each  other:  the  ego;  the 
object;  the  acting  or  suffering  of  the  passing  moment.  But  the  act  or 
suffering  is  inconceivable,  except  as  belonging  to  tiie  ego  and  occasioned 
by  the  object.  Of  this  double  relation  consciousness  must  take  notice.  It 
must,  therefore,  also  take  notice  of  the  terms  or  elements  to  which  it  is 
related. 

-^  ..  ^  *  8  84.  We  observe  still  fiirther,  that  consciousness  the  object, 
ctmadousnefls  it    as  Contradistinguished  from  consciousness  the  act,  is  a  state  or 

condition  of  being,  as  contrasted  with  an  act  of  knowledge. 
It  has  already  been  asserted,  that,  to  know,  supposes  and  requires  being 
as  its  objective  correlate.  The  being,  known  by  consciousness,  is  a  spirit* 
ual  being,  a  permanent  identical  agent  or  producer  of  states  and  acts 
which  are  known ;  i.  e.,  a  being  in  the  eminent  and  higher  sense,  substan- 
tial or  real  being  (cf.  P.  IV.  c.  vii).  This  the  mind  knows  to  be,  or  to  exist, 
by  a  direct  or  immediate  act  of  its  own.  Consciousness  as  an  act,  is  the 
energy  of  a  knowing  or  thinking  agent.  Consciousness  as  an  object,  is  the 
spiritual  being  disciiminated  from  the  act  by  which  it  is  known,  and  dis- 
criminated as  a  being  which  is  apprehended  really  to  exist.  In  every  state 
of  consciousness,  knowledge  is  directly  confronted  with  being  in  the  same 
psychical  state,  and  the  being  which  is  known  is  affirmed  to  be  identical 
with  the  being  which  knows. 

The  saying  of  Descartes,  CogitOy  ergo  aum,  has  preeminent 
cteogitoT  erffo  propriety  and  obvious  truth  when  applied  to  the  act  of  con- 
*^'  sciousness.     It  means  more  than,  I  find  myself  a  thinking 

being,  and  therefore  I,  the  thinking  being,  exist ;  but  it  means  conacixis  «t/m, 
that  is,  I  know  directly  the  activities  of  a  being,  which  being  is  myself; 
Its  existence  I  directly  apprehend  and  affirm.  It  has  been  said  with  emi- 
nent truth  that  absolute  skepticism  is  incompatible  with  the  act  of  con- 
Bciousness ;  because,  if  I  doubt  or  question  any  reality,  or  whatever  reality 
I  doubt  or  question,  I  cannot  doubt  or  question  that  I  myself  doubt  or 
question.  The  same  truth  is  more  strikingly  confii*med  by  the  view 
already  taken,  that  in  consciousness  as  the  act  there  must  be  present  and 
known  consciousness  as  the  object ;  and  this  object  is  a  substantial  existr 
ing  being,  known  or  affirmed  by  the  "'ery  act  of  consciousness  to  exist. 

Not  only  is  abeolnte  skepticism  excluded  by  the  aualysiB  ot  tbe  act  of  con* 
2^fi<dna  em*  sdousness,  bat  absolute  idealism  is  exdnded  as  truly  and  as  effectually.  The 
Sided.  object  of  consciousness  is  not  a  thought-object,  but  a  thing-object.     The 

being  known  is  not  a  phantasm,  or  notion,  or  spiritual  product,  but  U  is  a 
nbitanoe,  the  self,  or  eyo,  existing  in  some  definite  state  or  condition    In  oonsdousness,  I  m 
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MoftoDted  not  nith  a  ihongbt,  but  with  a  Mug.  Whatever  else  .nay  be  anrcal — ^wLethet 
ftdflti  phantasm,  or  specolation;  thia  acting  and  saffering  self  is  a  reality—not  a  mere 
phenomenon  as  contrasted  with  a  transcendental  ego^  nor  an  ego  infeired,  assumed,  or  sug- 
gested, bat  an  ego  directly  known  to  he. 

The  mind,  in  an  act  of  consciousness,  does  not  create  the  state  or  conditioL 
aokdoesnofa?  which  it  knows  to  be.  It  only  ci-eates  the  act,  so  far  as  it  knows  the  act  oi 
SiiSt*^^  ^*'    **"**  ^  ^    ^^^  which  is  known,  is  produced  by  another  activity  of  tba 

same  being.  The  states  or  conditions  of  being  of  which  we  are  conscious 
often  qning  up  unexpectedly,  as  it  were,  beneath  our  feet,  or  they  break  in  upon  the  field 
of  Tiew  unannounced,  and  they  are  often  very  unwelcome.  Often  their  existence  and  presence 
are  beyond  our  control.  The  being  of  whose  states  we  are  conscious  is  also  often  in  no  sense 
\a  actor  or  producer,  but  a  sufferer  and  receiver.  In  such  suffering  and  passive  conditioni 
of  being,  the  most  obvious  of  which  arc  bodily  sensations,  the  being  which  we  know,  is  easily 
and  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  acts  by  which  it  is  conscious  of  its  pasdve  or  recipient  con- 
Jltion,  if  it  be  not  known  as  acted  upon  by  other  beings  also. 

§  85.  The  reality  and  validity  of  being  is  not  only  thus 
ttoDflZo estab.    established,  beeuiise  involved  in  the  apprehension  of  con- 


sciousness, but  the  relations  of  being  are  as  necessarily  af* 
firmed  in  the  same  activity.  The  several  states  of  the  soul  are  not  only 
discriminated  as  diverse  from  one  another,  but  they  are  known  to  be  like 
and  unlike.  They  are  also  known  to  be  produced  by  the  soul  which  is 
conscious,  or  knows,  that  they  exist ;  that  is,  they  are  known  under  the 
relation  of  causation. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  nee-d  not  wonder  that  even  the 
netoia  a  nd^    andent  philosophers  counted  the  human  souL  thus  known 

3FO0OBBB* 

by  and  to  itself,  to  be  a  microcosm  or  epitome  of  the  great 
universe.  In  the  spirit  of  man,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  simplest  and 
the  most  essential  of  its  powers,  thought  and  beings  are  both  conjoined ; 
the  one  is  confronted  with  the  other,  the  one  is  essential  to  the  other. 
Thought  is  perpetually  springing  out  of  being,  and  apprehending  being  to 
exist — not  only  simple  being,  but  being  in  all  its  forms  of  activity  and  the 
relations  which  they  involve. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  conceptions  which  are  necessary 
AH  the  ^"^^    to  scientific  knowledge— those  categories  which  cannot  be  proved,  but  which 


must  be  assumed — those  prime  relations  and  first  truths  on  wYuch  all  our 
higher  intelligence  of  matter  or  spirit  depends,  are  affirmed  of  spiritual  being 
bi  the  act  of  consdousness  itsel£  It  is  natural  to  man  to  make  himself  the  measure  of  the 
universe — c.  «.,  to  take  the  little  universe  of  being,  which  he  knows  so  directly  and  so  well, 
frith  the  relations  involved,  to  be  the  analogon  of  the  greater  universe  which  lies  beyond,  and 
which  is  more  indhectly  known.  At  all  events,  whatever  relations  and  facts  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  affirm  of  his  own  being,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  the  whole  universe  without. 
Thn  is  the  process  by  which  many  explain  our  belief  in  these  categories  or  first  truths. 

Kany  go  farther,  and  find  not  only  in  this  microcosm  an  image  of  the  larger 


I  to    finite  universe  beyond,  but  also  an  analogon  of  its  Creator.    As  man  in  con* 

Ood.  ^  ^''^        sciouanees  thinks  this  world  of  being  into  thought,  thus  producing  a  thought 

worid  by  his  creative  power,  under  the  limitations  which  are  Imposed  by  the 

materials,  both  objective  and  suljective,  which  his  nature  as  existing  and  knowbg,  impose 
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apon  hi  n,  it  is  only  needlbl  for  him  to  conceiye  these  limits  rerooTed,  and  he  fonnB  to  hSuBrlf 
a  conception  of  the  God  in  whose  image  he  was  made :  and  by  the  fkct  that  he  exists  in  nil 
image  he  is  able  to  understand  the  properties  and  laws  of  the  universe  of  both  matter  uxA 
mind  as  he  interprets  in  them  the  thoughts  of  its  Creator. 

§  86.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  consciousness,  though 
•nd  jarrowth  of  natural  and  necessary  to  every  human  soul  whose  powers  are 

normally  deyeloped,  is  not  exercised  at  the  beginning  of  ita 
existence,  but  only  after  certain  conditions  and  stages  of  growth  have 
been  attained,  and  the  power  to  apply  them  has  been  matured.  The  order 
of  this  development  and  maturity  may  be  sketched  as  follows : 

The  first  activities  are  those  of  simple  life.  These,  whether  they  pertain  t& 
»  ,.^     ^c  ^^7  ^  ^^^  ^u^  '^^  unconscious.    All  forms  of  reflex  nerve-action,  all 

the  purely  mstinctive  movements  of  either  body  or  soul,  or  of  both  com- 
bined, are  known  to  be  unattended  by  conscious  apprehension.    But  all  these 
activities  are  exercised  in  great  number  and  for  a  long  time  before  the  experience  of  sensations. 
As  soon  as  a  sensation  occurs,  whether  painfUl  or  pleasant,  it  must  be  felt. 
Senaations   and    It  is  essential  to  its  very  nature  to  be  experienced  by  a  sentient  being,  and  to 
solf-feeling.  ^  f^j^  ^  painful  or  pleasant    This  experience,  whether  in  man  or  animal, 

involves  some  sort  of  possible  apprehension  of  self  as  the  subject  of  its  pun  or 
pleasure.  This  is  not  consciousness,  real  or  possible,  as  we  use  the  term,  but  only  conscious- 
ness in  its  lowest  and  most  rudimentary  form.  By  some  it  is  called  the  feeling  as  distin- 
guished from  the  knowledge  of  self,  or  self-feeling  in  its  beginnings.  In  order  that  conscious- 
ness in  its  lowest  stage  should  occur,  the  several  sensations  should  not  only  be  experienced,  but 
they  must  be  discriminated  from  one  another  as  this  and  that,  the  sensation  as  now  and  then, 
the  sensation  as  sweet  and  bitter,  cold  and  hot ;  and  this  sensation  of  sweet,  thai  sensation 
of  bitter,  etc.,  etc.  As  long  as  the 'sensations  are  confused  together,  and  are  not  discriminated, 
whether  they  are  weak  or  strong,  tlie  soul  remains  in  this  elementary  condition  of  comparative 
unconsciousness.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  infant  It  is  also  the  condition  into  which  the  de> 
vcluped  man  relapses  in  swooning,  distraction,  intoxication,  or  approaching  sleep.  In  the  infant 
such  a  condition  cannot  be  remembered,  for  reasons  which  we  will  give  in  their  place  (§  295). 
The  man  can  recall  it  but  dimly,  and  only  as  he  measures  and  imagines  the  state,  by  contrast 
with  those  of  which  he  is  distinctly  conscious,  and  which  be  can  clearly  recall 

But  when  the  several  sensations  are  discriminated  from  one  another,  the  soul 
SeoMtlonfl  difl-  reaches  a  higher  stage.  But  even  this  does  not  involve  consciousneaa,  nnlesfl 
criminated.  ^^  sensations  are  also  discriminated  from  the  self  to  which  they  periaiiu 

Observation  attests  that  the  one  is  possible  without  the  other.  Even  the 
external  objects  that  occasion  the  sensations,  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another  and  from 
the  sensations  which  attend  them,  before  the  soul  distinctly  recognises  the  sensations  as  its 
own.  No  fact  is  more  patent  to  universal  observation,  than  that,  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
man  is  occupied  witli  the  objective,  with  very  infrequent  cognition  of  self  as  contrasted  with 
his  sensations  or  their  objects,  or  the  impulse  that  carries  the  feelings  and  actions  without  It 
would  seem  that  all  the  impulses  that  follow  the  bodily  sensations— 4.  ^.,  the  animal  appetites 
— «arry  ^e  soul  still  further  outward,  and  hold  and  binder  it  more  effectually  from  the  recog- 
nition of  its  own  being  or  agency.  Even  the  nan  who  has  outgrown  this  condition,  and  been 
raised  above  it  by  refinement  and  moral  culture,  sometimes  falls  back  into  it  "  Every  man 
can  occasionally  catch  himself  in  the  state  of  losing  himself  in  the  act  of  eating  or  seeing, 
and,  as  it  were,  burying  his  consdousoess  in  the  function  of  some  single  organ  of  sensei 
States  of  this  sort  have  always  in  them  something  of  the  animaL**— Hkutierich,  Org.  d 
il7«s.,  p.  88. 
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Jlb  wootk  CB  feelings  of  anothsr  character  are  experienoed-^emotioiiB  proper, 
and  not  aenaations,  emotions  which  are  perhapa  antagonistic  to  sensations  and 
I^J^I^  ^^™  their  impulses — the  opportunity  ia  presented  for  the  soul  to  distinguish  it» 
own  agency,  and  itseif  as  an  actor  or  sufferer,  as  contrasted  with  itself  as  purel} 
Kotient ;  i  «.,  carried  out  of  itself  by  its  sensations  and  appetites.  It  now  furnishes  in  itseti 
ihe  condition  for  that  reflex  act  which  we  call  the  conscious  discrimination  of  its  states  as  its 
owo.  It  now  can  know  itself  as  an  actor  and  sufferer.  The  act  of  consciousness  ia  not 
explained  by  its  conditions.  It  is  not  developed  from  nor  produced  by  these  conditions.  But 
it  does  not  occur  before  these  conditions  are  famished,  and  these  conditions  do  not  exist  tiU 
the  soul  has  reached  a  stage  of  development  that  ia  somewhat  advanced.  When  these  co&- 
ditions  do  present  themaelves,  the  act  of  oonsdooaness  is  performed,  in  and  by  which  it  dia- 
cerns  its  olject  to  be.  In  other  words,  under  these  conditions,  consdousness  the  act  and  con> 
( the  object,  as  we  have  described  them,  are  possible  and  actuaL 


Hi*  flrat  step  whidh  the  child  iaaket  townd  the  cognition  of  seli;  is  to  diatingniah  its  body  from  ofeher 
bo^M  and  other  penona.  When  it  knows  its  name  it  applies  tt  flrtt  to  its  body,  and  nsoally  speaks  ol 
fUtsalf  in  the  third  penon.  It  k  a  greet  step  forwazd  when  it  can  use  the  prononn  I,  a  step  not  taki^ 
tfll  Um  ohild  has  developed  decided  wishes,  and  some  esdiibition  of  character,  in  the  ft)nn  of  emotioo, 
parioni  or  pnzpoae.  Jeen  Paul  Bichter  records  of  himself:  '^  Never  shall  I  forget  the  phenomenon  in 
MptSlf  never  tiU  now  redtod,  when  I  stood  by  the  Urth  of  my  own  aelf-oonsoioosneaa,  tiie  place  sad  time 
oTwhidi  are  distinct  in  my  meaaory.  On  a  certain  forenoon  I  stood,  a  very  yoong  child,  within  the  house- 
door,  and  was  looking  oat  towazd  the  wood^pilcaa,  in  an  instant,  the  inner  zevelatlon,  <  I  am  I,'  like  light- 
Biag from  heaven.  Hashed  and  stood  brightly  before  me;  in  that  moment  had  I  seen  myself  as  I,  for  the 
Inttimeaadforaverl'' 

The  baby,  new  to  earth  and  sky. 
What  time  hiatender  pahn  ia  preased 
Against  the  drole  of  the  breast, 
Has  never  thought  that  this  ia  L 

Bnt  as  he  grows,  he  gathers  mnoh. 

And  learns  the  use  of  I  and  me, 

And  finds  I  am  not  what  I  see, 
And  other  than  the  things  I  tonch ; 
80  ronnds  he  to  a  separate  mind, 

Erom  whence  dear  memory  may  begin, 

As  thzo*  the  frame  that  binds  him  in. 
His  isolation  grows  defined. 

TaxMTSON.— Jii  Memoriam,  zliv. 

The  olyect  discerned  by  the  act  of  consciousness  is  not,  as  we  have  already 
The  adf  not  the  ol^"^'^^  ^®  Boul  itself,  as  a  substance  or  subject,  with  all  its  capacities  and 
«^  powers ;  for,  besides  those  which  consciousness  apprehends,  there  are  those 

which  it  does  not  reach.  Even  the  cause  or  soui«e  of  many  which  it  does 
disoem  are  beyond  its  ^rect  cognition.  In  all  of  these  operations  the  sentient  nature  acts 
out  of  sight,  receiving  or  n^ecUng  those  objects  for  which  Nature  has  or  has  not  adapted  its 
ictioD.  Even  after  the  soul  acts  and  appears  as  the  <yo,  and,  as  such,  is  the  conscious  subject  of 
Hs  higher  acts,  it  also  acts  as  the  unconscious  subject  of  many  others.  As  the  subject  of  2nany 
mnilar  acts  and  states  objectirely  known  to  the  consdous  egoy  is  it  called  the  self;  as  the 
igent  uliich  is  actor,  and  also  conscious  of  individual  acts,  is  it  called  the  e^o,  or  L  Pre- 
eminentiy  is  it  the  ego^  or  I,  when  it  makes  itself  manifest  as  the  r^ulator  or  controller  of  the 
bliad  impulses  and  desbes  by  an  act  of  will  This  ego  is  known  as  identical  with  itseUl  It  if 
the  same  ego  which  yesterday  and  to-day  observes  the  changing  states  of  the  identical  self 
vhidt  it  makes  the  object  of  its  knowledge ;  otherwise  it  could  not  connect  these  states  aa 
past  and  present,  as  experienced  now  and  remembered  yesterday.  It  could  not  regard  them 
V  its  own.  It  could  not  combine  them  as  similar  into  a  concept,  nor  unite  them  in  a  clasa 
Above  all.  It  is  the  saff  a  ego  when  it  holds  the  same  purpose  unchanged,  and  can  reprees  and 
weroome  its  own  changing  moods,  and  the  solicitations  of  others,  by  an  unvarying  and  coa 
tmed  purpose. 
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TbA  tct  of  oonadoiu  aelf-apprehenaon  may  alao  be  more  or  leas  Irefiaenklj 
DiflbranoM  IB  exercised  by  differeDt  men,  after  the  oapadtj  for  it  has  been  reached.  The  eon 
indiTiduoli.  ditions  for  its  exercise,  after  the  power  has  been  matured,  may  be  more  oi 

less  fkvorable.  First,  the  objective  conditions  may  be  more  ample  and  ener- 
getic in  one  man  than  in  another.  The  corporeal  nature  of  one  may  so  hold  the  spirit  by 
obtrusive  and  engrossing  sensations  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  that  discriminatioD  whiofc 
is  the  first  condition  of  conscious  Icnowledge.  Thus  the  body  of  the  idiot  or  the  half-witted 
may  so  preoccupy  the  energies  as  to  detain  it  almost  in  the  aninuJized  state.  Moral  obliquity, 
especially  in  early  life,  may  almost  literally  brutify  or  ammalize  its  condition.  Various  mor 
bid  conditions  of  the  body  may  come  in  at  an  early  period  of  the  soul's  development  to  arrest 
its  natural  progress,  by  filling  up  its  experience  with  continued  sensations  of  weakness  and  pain. 
Eyen  a  low  enei^gy  of  rital  force  may  give  to  consciousness  only  feeble  sensational  activity  and 
inert  impelling  forces,  which  are  too  unobtrusive  to  elicit  discriminating  cognition.  The  occop»i 
tious,  cares,  and  interests  may  be  so  material  and  sordid,  as  to  fill  up  the  life  with  activities 
that  are  solely  objective.  The  psychical  nature  of  one  person  may  also  be  far  richer  and  more 
varied  in  its  capacides  than  that  of  another,  furnishing  the  material  for  conscious  observation 
that  is  comparatively  copious  and  inviting.  Second,  the  subjective  capacity  of  conscious  actiyity 
differs  in  degrees  in  different  persons.  The  natural  power,  the  acquired  facility,  and  the  incli- 
nation to  look  inward,  are  stronger  in  some  than  in  others ;  and  hence  in  some  men  that  is  a 
passion  which  in  others  is  rarely  and  ineffectually  performed.  Nature,  habit,  and  art  exhibit 
surpridng  diversities  and  contrasts  in  this  respect. 

This  leads  us  to  repeat  the  remark  already  made,  that  the  capacity  for  con« 
^^capiMlty  for  gciousness  b  not  the  product  of  accidental  conditions  or  circumstances,  nor  is 
not  developed.       it  the  result  of  any  development  from  any  lower  existence,  but  is  provided 

in  the  nature  of  man  and  the  designs  of  his  creator.  The  brute  is  not  self- 
conscious  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  nor  can  he  become  so  as  the  result  of  any 
development  whateyer.  He  may  be  like  man  in  the  lower  stages  of  being,  In  the  experience 
of  what  we  call  bodily  sensations  and  animal  appetites ;  but  he  never  discriminates  one  senaS' 
tion  from  another  by  a  self-oonsdous  act,  simply  because  he  has  not  the  capacity.  Much  less 
does  he  distinguish  the  self  from  Its  states,  because  there  is  no  self  and  no  states  to  be  thus 
distinguished.  Hence  he  cannot,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  remember,  nor  generaliie, 
nor  reason,  nor  judge,  so  far  as  these  involve  the  reference  of  acts  or  objects  to  himself  by 
appropriate  acts  and  products.  He  cannot  purpose  or  choose,  for  a  similar  reason.  Neither 
the  olgective  conditions  of  these  acts  are  furnished  in  his  own  nature,  nor  is  the  subjective 
capacity  to  discern  them. 

This  leadii  us  to  repeat  what  has  before  been  said,  ^lat  consciousness  as  act 
OonsoioiisneM  and  object,  though  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  souPs  history,  is  not  in 
droanutanoec.       9.ny  sense  a  phenomenon  produced  by  the  souVs  powers  in  connection  with 

certain  objects  or  conditions.  Consciousness  as  an  act,  or  power  to  act,  is  the 
power  to  know  what  actually  exists.  The  power  to  know  does  not  make  that  to  exist  which  is 
simply  known  to  be.  The  object  of  consciousness  is  not  a  phenomenon  or  phase  of  the  soul, 
but  the  soul  itself  as  at  last  apprehended  in  its  higher  relations,  and  as  exerdsing  its  nobler 
activities.  The  fact  that  this  ego^  or  self^  is  also  capable  of  other  activities  of  which  it  is  not 
conscious ;  the  fact  that  It  acts  as  vital  force  in  forming  and  nourishing  matter  as,  and  into  the 
body — ^which  facts  are  not  known  to  consciousness — do  not  disprove  the  more  important  activi 
ties  which  consciousness  does  apprehend,  nor  do  they  make  nor  prove  that  what  consciousnesi 
does  know— viz.,  the  self,  or  the  ego— has  not  real  being.  The  order  and  law  of  knowing  is  not 
the  order  or  hw  of  being.  The  fact  that  the  power  of  the  soul  to  know  itself  is  developed 
last  of  all  in  the  order  of  time,  does  not  cause  what  is  known  to  come  into  being  at  the  time 
when  it  is  known,  nor  its  being  to  result  fh>m  any  process  of  development  at  all.  The  soul  itt 
ionsciousnesB  knows  a  fiust ;  it  does  not  make  the  fiict  to  be. 
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Utantmodifioft- 


S  87.  The  qaeBtion  has  been  discoseed  of  late  aiaoug  Englisk 
tiom    of   ooD-    psychologists,  whether  there  can  be  any  latent  modificat^oni 

of  oonsoiousness.  The  phrase  is  infelicitous,  because  ap- 
{Mirently  8eli*-contradictory — ^a  kUent  modification  of  that  which,  in  its  verf 
essence,  is  an  act  or  an  object  of  knowledge^  being  apparently,  both  it 
term  and  thought,  impossible.  The  truth  which  the  phrase  was  designed 
to  describe  is,  however,  real  and  important,  and  deserves  to  be  clearly 
stated.  That  the  soul  may  act  without  being  conscious  of  what  it  does,  or  even 
that  it  acts  at  all,  has  been  already  established.  That  these  unconscious  acts 
afiect  those  acts  of  which  it  is  conscious,  and  their  objects,  is  also  evident. 
A  sharp  distinction  has  been  made  between  those  processes  by  which  the 
soul,  Bo  to  speak,  prepares  objects  for  its  conscious  apprehension,  and  the 
acts  of  knowing  these  objects  when  thus  prepared.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  soul,  by  acting  consciously,  prepares  products  which  it  can  pre- 
serve and  can  recall,  and  that,  by  acting  often  and  energetically,  it  strength- 
ens  the  power  to  preserve  and  recall,  by  processes  which  it  cannot  con- 
sciously follow  out  nor  ezphun.  All  the  effects  of  this  kind  of  its  con- 
scious acts,  are  accomplished  by  modifications  of  the  soul  which  are  latent 
—I.  e^  unknown  to  the  direct  inspection  of  consciousness. 

.  Many  of  the  instances  cited  of  such  modifications,  are  only 

■oaoepiibie  of      examples  of  objects  observed  with  less  attention — objects 

comparatively  unheeded,  which  may  be  afterward  revived 
with  greater  distinctness.  For  example,  I  write  hastily,  to-day,  a  word  or 
a  phrase  which  is  incorrect  or  ungrammatical.  I  do  not  notice  the  error, 
but  I  recall  it  to-morrow,  and  notice  the  mistake  by  an  act  of  memory. 
Or,  I  see  a  person,  and,  at  the  time,  do  not  notice  some  article  of  his  dress 
or  some  peculiarity  in  his  look  or  language,  but  recall  either  distinctly  on 
reflection.  Or  some  part  of  a  total  perception,  as  of  a  crowded  and  active 
company,  or  a  varied  landscape,  apparently  escapes  my  notice.  It  is  a 
mere  accessory,  a  subordinate,  quite  overlooked  in  comparison  with  the 
central  figures  or  objects ;  and  yet  it  may  serve  as  a  link  in  the  restoration 
of  a  train  of  connected  objects.  These  objects  are  not  latent,  thougli 
very  little  attended  to.  The  processes  which  they  affected  were,  as  all  the 
processes  of  recalling  by  association  are,  wholly  out  of  consciousness; 
consciousness  being  cnly  capable  of  discerning  and  recognizing  objects 
when  presented,  but  being  wholly  unable  to  follow  the  act  by  which  A  is 
connected  with  B,  or  by  which  B  subsequently  brings  A  before  the  con- 
cicions  mind. 

L^DiU  (NouMoux  JBuaU^  ii.  c  i.)  cites  the  case  of  tbe  sound  of  the  sea  as  an  example.  A 
fln^c  wave  does  not  affect  the  ear,  but  only  manj,  when  combined.  And  yet  each  w  ve  must 
eoatribute  its  share  in  affecting  the  conscious  mind,  or  die  whole  could  not  be. heard  A  disi 
tinction  is  to  be  made  in  this  instanoe  between  tbe  impulse  of  a  single  wave  upon  t  «e  orgas 
of  hearing,  and  the  experlonoe  of  the  sensation.  The  action  of  many  waves  together  may  be 
req^tttred  to  bring  the  organ  into  that  condition  which  effects  tbe  sensation  in  question,  or  ant 
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oUusr.    To  the  total  effect  upon  the  oigin  each  wave  may  contribute  !ti  part|  without  moTfaif 
the  con8cio*i8nes8  in  the  leasts  eren  latently. 

The  general  truth  cannot^  however,  be  oontroverted,  that  the  unconacious  and  conacioui 
processes  of  the  soul  act  and  react  on  each  other  continually,  and  that  neither  should  be  0¥«r 
iooked  in  the  science  which  explains  its  phenomena.  Consciousness,  though  the  most  impoi 
unt^  it  not  the  only  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  soul,  and  its  powers  and  laws. 


CHAPTER  n. 

IBB   RSFLBGHYE,   OB  PHILOSOPHICAL  COITOGIOUBNESS. 

HiBiBETO  we  have  considered  consciousness  as  the  common  endowment  and  universal  cfaan^ 
teristic  of  the  human  race.  Every  human  being  is  capable  of  being  conscious  of  hk 
psychical  states.  Every  man  who  is  normally  developed  becomes  actually  conscious  of 
these  states  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  existence.  The  exi^rrise  nf  this  power  connects 
him  with  -his  kind  by  the  capacity  for  human  sympathy.  It  enables  him  to  recognixe  as 
true  the  descriptions  of  human  expmenoe  which  are  given  by  the  dramatist,  the  novelist, 
and  the  philosopher.  It  qualifies  him  to  try  the  statements  and  theories  of  the  philoBO> 
pher  at  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal — t.  «.,  his  own  conscious  experience.  This  is  <mI» 
raly  or  primary  eonteicutneu. 

The  reflective  §  ^^'  ^®  have,  howevcr,  distmgoished  and  defined  another 
S^Bjuurai  toL^  species  of  consciousness.  This  is  the  artificial,  or  secondai7 
iiciouflnoss.  consciousness,   and  it  is    attained   by  comparatively  few. 

Though  all  men  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  descriptions  and 
appeals  of  the  dramatist  and  the  orator,  there  are  but  few  who  can  origi- 
nate and  apply  them.  Though  ail  men  experience  the  phenomena  wiiich 
the  philosopher  records,  classifies,  and  accounts  for,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
can  judge  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  there  are  few  who  observe  these 
phenomena  with  reflection  even  by  such  aid ;  and  the  number  is  very  small 
who  can  originate  an  analysis  or  comparison.  The  consciousness  which 
understands  and  assents,  is,  in  some  important  respects,  distinguished  from 
that  which  discovers  and  proves.  And  yet  the  one  power  must  have  an 
intimate  relation  to  the  other ;  else  the  truth  which  the  philosopher  origi- 
nates would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  man  who  receives  and  assents  to 
it.  The  consciousness  which  discovers  and  teaches  is  properly  called  the 
phUoaophical  and  reflective  consciousness.  These  characteristics  may 
serve  to  distinguish  the  two  species  of  consciousness  in  general ;  but  we 
ask  more  particularly,  ^  What  is  the  reflective  consciousnesss  ?  and  what 
are  its  relations  to  the  natural  consciousness  ? '  In  answer  to  the  first  of 
the  questions  we  say : 

g  89.  The  reflective  consciousness  is  the  natural  conscions- 
wmcio^eM  "^    nesB  czercised  with  earnest  and  persistent  attention.    It  )iaa 

already  been  shown  that  every  intellectual  power  msy  b« 
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ised  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  energy.  We  have  also  seeu  that  the 
development  of  the  nataral  consciousness  through  its  successive  stages  i£ 
but  the  development  of  an  increase  of  attention.  When  this  habit  is  car- 
ried to  a  still  higher  degree  of  energy,  and  the  subjective  states  and 
activities  become  as  familiar  and  as  ii*equent  objects  of  contemplation  as 
material  objects  are  to  the  mass  of  men,  then  consciousness  is  transformed 
into  reflection.  The  natural  and  the  spontaneous  becomes  the  artificial 
and  reflective  consciousness. 

That  the  ordmaiy  coiiBdoiisnen  should  be  intenaified  to  the  eztnordiDaiy,  is  not  entirely 
BtriDg^  to  the  experience  of  men  who  are  habitually  unaccustomed  to  reflection  upon  them* 
leNes  and  their  own  psychical  proceraes.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  inattentive  and 
■nrtflecting.  is  so  startled  by  the  fire  and  energy  of  his  own  feelings,  as  to  look  in  upon  him- 
self mOi  wonder.  Or  perhaps  such  a  man  is  surprised  to  see  in  some  feat  of  memory,  some 
sally  ol  wie  imagination,  or  some  sagacious  conjecture,  a  revelation  of  internal  power  and 
resourcesi  o*  which  he  bad  never  dreamed,  and  which  has  astonished  him,  somewhat  as  tlia 
vein  of  silver  is  said  to  have  astonished  the  savage  who  caught  at  a  shrub  and  exposed  the 
rfxle  beoeain,  that  led  to  the  mines  of  Potosi.  Such  reveUtions  have  been  to  many  a  boy 
ind  man  the  beginning  of  a  new  life. 

It  may  help  us  still  further  to  accept  the  possibility  and  to  understand  the  nature  of  con- 
sciousness as  modified  by  attention,  to  consider  it  in  the  two  forms  of  the  morbid  and  ths 
tUAoal  Belf-eonacioutnett, 

The  morbid  or  the  abnormal  self-eonsciouaness  is  that  kind  or  degree  of  atteD> 
Tho  morbid  oon-    ^j^j^  ^  ^^^,g  ^^^  psychical  states  which  interferes  with  the  normal  use  and 


!d  \lf '^^  ^d  development  of  the  powers ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  health,  the  com- 
fort, and  the  successful  activity  of  the  body  or  the  soul.  Children  are 
appointed  by  nature  to  an  objective,  and,  in  one  sense,  an  animal  life.  The  soul  needs  to  be 
thus  occupied,  to  accumulate  the  stores  of  facts  and  dates,  or  words  and  phrases,  which  it  may 
afterward  torn  to  a  higher  use.  The  imagination  naturally  constructs  and  invents  with  cre- 
ative affluence,  and  it  colors  and  gilds  whatever  it  creates.  But  now  and  then  a  child,  through 
an  unfortunate  bias,  or  some  iUjudged  training,  has  been  led  to  look  inward  upon  itself  with 
unnatural  precocity.  As  a  consequence,  the  subjective  predominates  over  the  objective,  the 
power  to  reflect  excludes  the  power  to  acquire;  and  that  easy  and  spontaneous  play  of  obsenri^ 
tion,  memory,  unagination,  wit,  and  invention,  which  is  the  strength  and  the  charm  of  ehfld- 
hood,  is  excluded  or  hindered. 

Among  adults  many  examples  occur  of  a  morbid  or  unnatural  attention  to  the  inner  life. 
Hypochondriacs^  who  are  haunted  by  disturbing  sensations  which  come  from  some  bodily  dis- 
ease, till  their  attention  is  so  absorbed  in  watching  thehr  sensations  that  it  cannot  respond  to 
die  objects  that  are  fitted  to  amuse  and  inspirit  them,  Aimish  one  example.  Men  who  have 
Inherited  or  indulged  a  sensitive  nature  till  it  has  become  their  tyrant ;  who  watch  their  feel- 
ings with  a  selfish  exclusiveness,  or  who  pamper  them  with  a  dainty  fastidiousness,  become, 
like  Rousseau,  half  insane  through  brooding  over  their  own  exaggerated  sufferings  and  wrongs. 
Hamlet  is  a  striking  example  of  an  affectionate  and  heroic  nature,  shocked  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  terrible  calamity,  that  first  forced  him  to  be  suspicious  of  his  fellow-men,  and  then  taughr 
Dim  to  distrust  himself^  UU  his  '*  native  hue  of  resolution  ^  was  "  ocklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
sast  of  thought.*'  Skeptics,  whether  philosophical  or  religious— men  who  carry  the  impulse  to 
question  Olid  investigate  to  the  excess  of  distrust  and  doubt — usually  terminate  their  career  of 
tistrust  by  turning  their  eyes  inward  upon  the  workings  of  their  own  souls,  and  find  there  the 
tmpiest  field  for  questioning  tlie  validity  of  the  laws  of  their  own  being  and  the  facts  of  theif 
own  coDsciouanesB. 
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Another  type  of  the  abnormal  oonfldousDeae  a  that  which  results  from  an  ^oisUo  thought 
fulness  of  one's  appearance,  manners,  words,  looks,  actions,  or  achieYemeDts,  which  shows  itsell 
in  the  countless  forms  of  affectation  that  are  displayed  in  society,  as  well  as  in  literatare.  The^ 
all  hare  this  common  feature,  that  the  person  thinks  more  of  himself  than  is  wise  or  healthful 
80  common  has  this  become  in  the  artificial  society  of  modern  times,  that  it  has  given  a  new 
lenae  to  the  words  con$eiou9  and  conseioutues^^  with  and  without  self  as  the  prefix. 

The  ethical  type  is  that  attention  to  one's  inner  states  which  is  applied  in 
The  ethical  ood-  ^^^  ^^  ^  moral  standard,  for  the  purposes  of  self-correction  and  self-improTe> 
MioasneBB.  ment.'   In  order  to  judge  one's  self,  a  person  must  know  or  examine  himselC 

He  must  attend  to  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  so  far  as  is  requisite  for 
these  ends.  This  is  so  obviously  required,  that  the  word  reJUction^  which  originally  signified  tho 
reflex  action  of  the  soul  upon  itself,  has  acquired  a  secondary  signification,  in  its  use  and  applv 
cation  for  ethical  purposes.  This  kind  of  reflective  consciousness  always  brings  with  it  som« 
intellectual  discipline.  The  person  who  habitually  scrutinizes  his  motives  and  examines  bis 
feelings  in  the  light  of  the  law  of  duty  and  of  God,  cannot  but  cultivate  and  strengthen  bis 
intellect  by  the  process,  however  humble  may  be  his  calling  and  illiterate  his  education. 
ChrisUanity  has  trained  the  intellect  of  the  human  race  to  this  activity,  and  hence  has  been  so 
eflScient  in  educating  and  elevating  the  masses  of  men,  even  when  it  has  fUmished  no  special 
intellectual  culture. 

,    ..     S  90.  The  type  of  the  reflective  consciousness  with  which 
refiecfciTe    oon-    we  are  Specially  concerned  is  that  which  is  properly  called 

philosophical^  because  used  for  scientific  ends.  It  has  this  in 
common  with  the  types  already  referred  to,  that  it  involves  attention  as 
its  special  and  essential  element.  But  the  attention  must  be  employed  in 
a  peculiar  way,  with  distinct  reference  to  peculiar  ends,  and  with  the  aid 
of  special  appliances,  if  it  is  to  yield  important  scientific  results.  Its 
characteristics  are  the  following : 

chanujterisedii     ^  ^^'   ^™* '  ^*  **  persistcnt  in  its  observatious.    It  not  only 
TOisiateDt  atten-    attends  to  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  as  inclination  or  duty 

may  decide,  but  it  attends  continuously,  with  the  defnite 
aims  of  careful  observation  and  accui*ate  remembrance.  But  how  can  the 
mind  attend  continuously  to  the  same  mental  state  ?  Of  material  objects 
many  of  the  phenomena  are  permanent ;  they  address  the  senses  as  being 
the  same  objects.  We  can  observe  them  again  and  again,  till  we  are  certain 
that  we  have  attained  a  definite  impression,  and  can  bring  away  a  satisfy* 
ing  recollection.  But  the  mental  object  is  but  for  an  instant.  If  we  look 
for  ity  in  order  that  we  may  look  at  U  the  second  time,  it  is  not  tliore.  It 
existed  only  so  long  as,  by  our  own  act,  we  gave  it  being ;  and  when  thai 
activity  is  intermitted,  the  object  which  we  would  fain  examine  by  a 
second  look  is  no  longer  and  nowhere  to  be  found.  Tho  only  resource 
which  we  have,  is  to  prolong  the  state  by  continually  renewing  or  repeat- 
ing it.  To  this  act  or  effort  of  prolongation  Locke  gives  the  name  of 
retention^  and  this  he  describes  as  a  peculiar  mental  act  {Eamy^  B.  il. 
0.  X.  §  1).  But  can  we  prolong  a  single  state  beyond  its  assigned  period 
of  time  ?  Is  not  a  single  state  limited  to  a  definite  period  of  duration  7 
The  question  is  trivial,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  how  it  is  answered 
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Whether  we  can  prolong  a  state  or  not,  we  can  certainly  repeat  it  again 
and  again,  allowing  no  other  activity  to  intervene.  As  we  thus  repeat  the 
activity  in  a  series  of  similar  acts,  we  present  to  our  consciousness  sub 
Btantially  the  same  object,  and  so  secure  an  opportunity  for  bestowing 
upon  it  that  continuous  or  sustained  attention  which  is  essential  to  exact 
observation.  What  we  fidl  to  notice  at  one  look,  we  catch  by  another. 
What  we  only  faintly  apprehend  at  the  first  sight,  we  fix  and  confirm  by 
the  second.  What  we  observe  incorrectly  or  partially  in  one  act,  we  dis- 
oem  truly  and  completely  in  the  act  which  follows.  This  retention  or 
repetition  of  the  object  becomes  the  condition  of  the  continuity  of  the  act 
of  consdousness,  and  hence  it  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
philosophic  consciousness.  It  is  because  the  mind  does,  as  it  were,  turn  in 
upon  itself,  that  this  effort  of  consciousness  is  termed  reflection — i.  e.,  the 
bending  back  or  retortion  of  the  soul  on  itself.  It  ia  because  this  repe^ 
tition  of  the  object,  or  retortion  in  the  act,  is  found  to  be  practically 
necessary,  in  order  to  any  accurate  and  successful  observation  of  con- 
sciousness, that  consciousness  the  act,  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  remem- 
brance,  a  sort  of  second  thought,  and  the  power  has  been  resolved  into 
memory  (§  75).  Second-thinking  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  reflective  cost 
flcioQEness ;  and  not  only  second-thinking,  but  a  sustained  and  continued 
application  of  the  attention  to  the  continuously  repeated  act. 

Other  adTantngcfl  are  secured  hj  this  repetition  of  the  mind's  activity,  and  one  especially, 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  viewed  more  coolly.  When  the  soul  first  goes  forth  into  an  act,  its 
ooDflciovis  apprehension  of  what  it  does  or  suffers  is  inversely  as  the  direct  energy  by  which  it 
prodnoes  it  If  it  reproduces  its  like  immediately,  this  may  be  entirely  similar  to  the  original  is 
the  kind,  and  yet  greatly  unlike  it  in  the  degree  of  its  energy,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  soul's 
energy  to  be  employed  in  the  reflex  attention  tu  it  If  I  am  absorbed  by  the  beauty  of  a 
splendid  picture,  or  a  glorious  sunset,  I  shall  not  be  likely,  when  these  objects  first  break  upon 
my  sight,  to  give  much  attention  to  the  act  or  process  by  which  I  view  them  in  order  to  a8oe^ 
tain  their  exact  nature,  or  to  the  emotion  with  which  I  am  literally  rupt  or  carried  out  of  myself, 
to  discover  whether  there  is  more  of  delight  or  wonder.  But  when  my  curiosity  is  satisfied, 
and  my  feelings  are  calmer,  then  I  have  some  energy  to  withdraw  from  the  act  of  seeing  and 
the  feding  of  admiration,  which  I  can  employ  in  reflex  attention  to  the  act  and  the  emotion. 
Bai  even  in  the  energy  of  my  first  perception  and  the  tumult  of  my  first  emotion,  I  notioed 
these  very  states  sufficiently  to  remember  that  they  were  like  the  less  excitea  and  absorbed  states 
that  follow,  which  allow  the  chief  energy  of  the  soul  to  be  employed  in  reflex  attention.  Foots 
like  these  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  necessity  of  repeated  activities  of  the  soul,  in  order 
both  to  ihmish  the  subject-matter  for  its  reflex  action,  and  in  order  to  enable  it  to  reflect  with 
profit^ 

§  02.  Second:  The  philosophical  consciousness  is  compre- 
th«     psyofaioai    hensivc  in  its  observations.    It  brings  within  its  field  of  view 

all  the  phenomena  of  the  soul.  Its  object  being  to  know  all 
its  powers,  it  must  of  course  consider  and  attend  to  all  its  phenomena. 
Hie  philosopher  may  not,  like  the  man  of  morbid  or  abnormal  tendencies, 
give  an  exclusiye  and  one-sided  regard  to  certain  feelings,  or  to  a  few  spe 
des  of  intellectual  acts ;  but  he  must  regard  all  the  variety  of  experiences 
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of  which  his  being  is  capable,  omitting  none,  being  partial  to  none,  doing 
full  justice  to  each  and  to  all — to  each  in  its  separate  agency,  and  to  all  iu 
their  mntual  and  conspiring  harmony.  This  principle  is  so  obviously  just 
and  fundamental,  that  no  reasons  need  be  given  to  justify  or  enforce  it. 
It  is  accepted  as  a  cardinal  maxim  of  the  inductive  method ;  to  whatevej 
object-matter  this  method  is  applied.  To  scientific  knowledge  of  every 
sort,  it  is  essential  that  all  the  facts  should  be  fairly  considered.  Nature  is 
an  honest  witness,  and  stands  pledged  to  tell  not  only  the  truth,  but  the 
whole  truth.  Those  who  examine  the  witness  are  equally  bound  to  hear 
the  whole  truihy  and  to  open  their  minds  to  attentively  consider  it. 

§  08.  Third :  The  philosophical  consciousness  attends  to 
Compares    and    psychlcal  phenomena,  in  order  that  it  may  compare  them; 

and  it  compares  these  phenomena,  in  order  that  it  may  unite 
.hose  which  are  alike,  and  distbguish  those  which  are  unlike.  Its  aim  is 
^ientific  knowledge ;  and  science  is  knowledge  that  is  comparative  and 
liscrirainating.  In  other  words,  it  is  classified  and  arranged  knowledge. 
Or  it  may  be  defined  as  facts  seen  in  their  widest  and  most  comprehensive 
i-elations.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  attend  to  the  &cts  of  the  soul  apart ; 
we  must  compare  them  together,  in  order  that  they  may  be  classed  and 
distinguished,  and  reduced  to  the  order  and  symmetry  of  a  completed 
system. 

The  power  to  discem  relations  sharply,  surely,  and  quickly,  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  a 
special  endowment  or  gift  of  nature.  Its  successful  exercise  or  application,  however,  is  the 
result  of  attentive  comparison.  The  observer  must  bring  the  facts  together,  placing  them  side 
by  side.  He  must  then  look  at  them  in  their  connections,  leaving  the  various  relations  to  sug- 
^t  themselves.  He  must  also  unite  those  which  are  alike,  and  discriminate  those  which  are 
jnlike.  By  whatever  method  or  from  whatercr  source  the  facts  of  the  soul  come  to  notice, 
irhelher  by  reading,  memory,  or  observation,  they  must,  when  present,  be  brought  together  by 
(he  comparing  attention. 

§  94.  Fourth :  The  philosophical  consciousness  interprets  the 
•z^iuB  them  phenomena  which  it  unites  and  discriminate&  In  other 
uwB.  words,  it  explains  them  by  a  reference  to  powers  and  laws. 

The  classification  of  phenomena  is  a  condition  of  science,  rather  than  sci* 
Bnce  itself.  It  is  science  begun,  but  not  science  completed.  The  object 
of  science  is  to  ascertain  what  is  familiarly  called  the  nature,  essence,  or 
constitution,  whether  of  the  material  or  the  spiritual  beings  with  which  it 
has  to  do.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  define  what  is  intended  by  these  terms 
(g  426).  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Romething  more  is  meant  than  a 
bundle  of  classified  phenomena.  They  are  supposed  to  indicate  or  reveal 
some  power  which  the  being  possesses.  The  phenomenon  is  to  the  power 
/  as  an  efiect  is  to  its  cause.  The  power  is  conceived  as  a  capacity  to  cause 
some  result  or  phenomenon.  Hence  si*ience  is  said  to  be  the  investigation 
of  causes,  principles,  or  powers.  The  scientific  consciousness,  therefore, 
r^flects^  that  it  m:iy  refer  phenomena  to  their  causes  or  powers,  in  the  souL 
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But  ponera,  whether  matenal  or  epiritual,  do  not  act  except  under  oonditioDfl.  Sorot 
oUier  being,  agent,  or  condition,  must  be  present  in  order  that  the  power  may  be  actually 
exercised.  The  sool,  though  self-active,  as  has  been  explained,  is  jet  dependent  on  nuiteria. 
conditions  for  the  beginnings  of  its  actiyity,  and  for  many  of  the  objects  which  direct  this 
actifity.  But  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  self-active,  it  is  also  very  largely  dependent  on  itself  for 
Ae  conditions  of  its  acting.  But  whatever  these  conditions  are,  and  whencesoever  they  origlp 
Date,  they  must  be  ascertained,  in  order  that  the  philosophical  conficioosneas  should  complete 
ill  work  and  attain  its  appropriate  objects. 

But  again:  The  powers  or  agents  of  nature  act  aooording  to  laws. 
These  laws  are  fixed  methods  or  rules  -  according  to  which  phenomena 
occur,  when  the  conditions  of  their  presence  are  furnished.  The  laws  of 
the  soal  are,  therefore,  to  be  discovered  and  established,  in  order  that  the 
science  of  the  soul  may  be  complete,  and  the  objects  of  the  philosophical 
consciousness  may  be  accomplished.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
reasons  which  lead  ns  to  presume  that  the  essence,  the  acts,  and  the  laws 
of  the  soul  differ  from  those  which  belong  to  matter  and  are  the  subjects 
of  the  physical  sciences.  That  the  soul  has  laws  of  its  own,  is  highly 
probable ;  but  the  duty  is  none  the  less  imperative  to  discover  and  fix 
these  laws,  whatever  they  may  be. 

We  have  already  answered  the  question,  whether  there  is  not  ont. 
method  common  to  both  spiritual  and  material  phenomena,  viz.,  the  induc- 
tive method,  whose  principles  and  maxims  have  long  been  fixed  and  ac* 
Imowledged.  There  is  but  one  method  of  inquiry  for  the  two  classes 
of  objects ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  fimdamental  principles  of  this  method,  that 
full  and  complete  justice  shonld  be  done  to  the  powers  and  laws  which  are 
appropriate  to  any  class  of  agencies,  provided  that  their  existence  and 
action  can  be  fairly  proved — i.  e.,  can  be  established  on  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, and  reveal  themselves  to  the  appropriate  means  of  observation.  It 
is  also  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  analysis  of  psychological  phenomena 
involves  at  last  an  analysis  of  the  processes  and  laws  of  induction  itself* 
giving  thus  to  psychology  a  profonnder  import  and  importance  than  h^ 
longs  to  any  material  science. 

BehiioiMi  of  the  §  ^^'  ^^"'  ^econd  inquiry  respected  the  relations  of  the  natu 
gll^^^li'icwh  ^  ^  ^^^  philosophical  consciousness.  These  relations  neec 
MiouraeflB.  iQ  \yQ  more  fully  considered.    It  has  already  been  explainec) 

that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  which  are  used  by  the  philosopher  in  f 
completed  science,  occur  under  the  eye  of  the  natural  consciousnesa 
Nrither  the  natural,  nbr  the  reflective  consciousness  creates  these  facts ; 
they  only  observe  them ;  the  one  cursorily  and  to  little  scientific  purpose, 
the  other  patiently  and  with  comprehensive  and  sagacious  comparisons. 
Conscionsuess  loes  not  call  the  facts  into  being,  nor  does  reflection  intro- 
duce us  to  a  new  world  of  its  own  creation ;  but  both  observe  these  &cts, 
yet  in  a  different  way.  Psychology  does  not  add  newly-created  phe 
nomena  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  nor  even  in  one  sense  newly-disoov 
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ered  fiicts ;  bat  only  old  and  in  one  sense  well-known  facts,  now  osrefullj 
and  oomprehensivelj  observed  and  exhibited  in  new  relations.  The  facts, 
and  many  of  the  relations  of  the  facts,  are  as  obvious,  and  in  one  sense  af 
truly  known,  to  the  peasant  as  to  the  philosopher.  When  the  philosophet 
teaches  the  peasant,  he  does  not  impart  new  knowledge  concerning  the 
soul,  by  mere  testimony,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  observations  and  ex 
periments,  or  those  of  others ;  he  simply  teaches  him  to  attend  to  the 
phenomena  of  his  own  inner  sel£  He  says  to  him,  Look,  and  yon  will  find 
this  or  that.  Observe  this  and  that  phenomenon  together,  and  you  wiU 
see  wherein  they  agree  and  wherein  they  differ.  In  shorti  he  only 
teaches  him  what  in  one  sense  he  knew  before. 

DoM  the  pbiio-  §  96.  But  does  not  the  reflective  conscionsnes'  discover  and 
•oloiuiiMi  fan-  impart  nsw  knowledge?  Most  certainly.  It  by  no  means 
edg©."**^  *^^'  follows,  because  the  natural  famishes  to  the  reflective  con- 
sciousness all  its  facts,  and  the  reflective  mast  go  to  the  natural  conscious 
ness  for  all  its  materials,  that  the  philosophic  consciousness  makes  no 
important  additions  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  The  same  starry 
heavens  are  pictured  on  the  eye  of  the  stapid  or  superstitions  savage,  as 
upon  that  of  the  scientific  astronomer ;  but  how  much  more  does  the  one 
see  in  them  than  the  other  I  A  simple  child  and  a  skilful  engineer  look 
upon  a  steam-engine,  both  in  one  sense  seeing  the  same  objects ;  but  how 
much  more  does  the  one  perceive  in  the  engine  than  the  other,  of  the  pow- 
ers, the  laws  and  the  uses  of  each  separate  part,  and  of  their  action  with 
respect  to  the  whole.  The  same  natural  consciousness  b  the  common  pos- 
session of  the  race ;  but  how  great  is  the  store  of  important  scientific 
truth  which  reflective  thought  has  superinduced  upon,  and  discovered  in 
It  Indeed,  it  is  easier  to  lead  the  savage  up  to  the  sublime  generaliza- 
tions of  astronomy,  and  to  teach  the  child  to  comprehend  the  intricate 
relations  of  the  steam-engine,  than  it  is  to  make  them  familiar  with  the 
facts  and  principles  of  psychological  science.  To  unveil  to  a  man  his  inner 
self  imparts  more  knowledge  that  is  novel  and  strange,  than  to  teadi  him 
astronomy  and  mechanics. 

^^  The  dilferenoe  between  the  knowledge  given  by  the  nataral  and  that  acquired 

S^^knowled^  through  the  philoaophtoal  consdousneflB,  is  well  illustrated  hj  the  individua] 
Sb  ^Sf,^^  *^  ooDoeption  of  the  effo,  which  is  common  to  all,  and  the  generalized  conception 
of  the  sdf  which  is  the  product  of  reflection.  The  consideration  of  this  <Uffer- 
ence  illustrates  the  relation  of  the  one  species  of  consciousness  to  the  other.  In  every  act  and 
condition  of  the  natural  consciousness  there  is  necessarily  present,  the  recognition  of  the  <yo,  aa 
the  unchanging  subject  of  the  changing  states  of  the  soul  It  is  plain  that  neither  reflection  nor 
memory  can  create  or  erolye  this  knowledge ;  for  both  reflection  and  memory  presuppose  and 
require  it  as  their  essential  condition.  It  must  be  given  to  the  mind  by  the  intuition  of  the 
natural  consciousness,  or  it  is  not  given  at  all.  But  it  is  the  intuition  of  the  itJividual  e^o— the 
one  single  being  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  belong  the  various  and  changing  states  which  are  its 
experienoes  and  its  doings,  or  rather  into  which  it  is  constantly  passing  by  suffering  and  by  action. 
The  conception  of  the  self,  which  is  expressed  in  language  and  defined  by  its  coniitltueni 
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dements  or  cbaracteristiai,  is  the  generalized  product  of  the  philoeophiGal  oonsdonsnesi.  A  ulf 
is  one  <^  the  indiTidnal  agents  or  ego9^  so  to  speak,  which  is  iike  eyery  other,  in  those  oommoi 
eharacteristics  or  powers  which  make  them  alike.  It  is,  however,  an  e^  stripped  of  its  iudi- 
fidoalitj  bj  the  process  of  abstraction,  and  considered  only  in  those  attributes  and  qualities 
irhich  it  has  in  common  with  others.  The  self^  ot  this  sell;  or  my  self;  is  this  indlvid'ial  one 
of  the  m/0«»— the  ego^  to  which  this  common  conception  is  applied,  and  of  which  it  is  predi- 
Mted.  These  general  attributes  are  known  by  their  manifestations.  In  other  words,  we 
.'efleet  upon  its  actings  and  experiences,  and  observe  what  it  has  in  common  with  others  of  its 
dssBb  We  observe,  also,  what  special  or  peculiar  powers  it  has  exhibited,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished  from  other  human  souls  and  shows  itself  worthy  to  be  set  apart  into  a  more  limited 
or  lower  species.  In  order  that  either  of  these  conceptions  of  an  individual  ego  should  be 
formed,  it  must  have  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  had  opportunity  to  manifest  and 
develop  its  natural  or  perhaps  its  acquired  peculiarities,  in  various  forms  of  act  and  suffering. 
To  do  this,  It  must  have  had  the  opportunity  of  acting.  The  various  occasions  that  are  neces- 
niy  as  the  sphere  of  the  soul,  must  also  have  been  ftimished.  Not  only  must  the  ego  have  lived 
md  acted  in  various  ways,  to  present  the  material  for  the  reflex  consciousness  to  work  upon, 
hat  these  manifestations  must  have  been  considered  in  all  the  ways  necessary  for  philosophic 
results,  in  order  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  sdf,  or  any  species  of  a  ielf.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  consciousness  must  b^n  with  the  apprehension  of  the  ego^  as  the  condition 
of  knowing  a  single  mental  state.  It  cannot  connect  one  with  another  except  by  the  appre- 
hended identity  of  this  ego.  We  begin  with  the  natural  consciousness  of  the  individual  ego, 
and  end  with  the  philosophical  eone^  of  the  self;  with  its  nature  and  capacities  as  developed 
in  the  reflective  consciousness,  by  which  nature  we  explain  its  various  single  phenomena  as 
oecurring  according  to  the  essential  laws  of  its  being. 

So,  too,  when  we  conceive  of  the  self  in  its  ethical  relations,  we  consider  the  individual 
tgo  as  possessed  of  a  character,  that  is  the  result  of  its  own  free  activity,  and  yet  is  described 
tnd  judged  by  the  marks  of  excellence  or  defect  which  it  has  in  common  with  a  class.  In 
other  words,  we  apply  to  it  the  concepts  which  generalization  alone  can  flimish.  We  reflect 
00  the  actual  attainments  and  doings  of  this  individual  ego^  in  order  to  judge  of  the  class  of 
beingB  to  which  to  assign  it,  that  we  may  know  its  worth  and  its  destiny.  We  devise  methods 
to  improve  it  in  the  light  of  certain  generalised  concepts.  In  ethics,  we  recognize  both  the 
individual  ^o  of  the  natural  oonsdousness,  and  the  generalized  ego  of  reflection. 

We  can  also  go  beneath  the  generalizations  of  self  that  are  fouided  on  what  consdousnees 
observes  and  records.  We  can  conceive  of  the  soul  as  capable  of  other  functions  which  con- 
nect it  with  the  living  body,  and  fit  it  to  act  in  another  sphere  and  under  other  relations.  In 
these  researches  we  depart  still  further  from  the  sphere  of  the  natural  consciousness. 

Coleridge  aloqusntly  saya :  *•  There  la  a  pUtoaophio  oonaoloiiaDeaa  whidh  lies  beoeaih,  or  (as  it  wne) 
bdiind  the  apontaDeoaa  oanaokraaueaa  n&tinal  to  all  refleoting  beinga.  Aa  the  elder  Bonuma  diatingnished 
their  aorthem  prorisMa  into  Oi^Alpine  and  Traxia>AIpine,  ao  may  we  diride  all  the  objecta  of  hnmaa 
faioivledge  into  tiioaaointhia  aide,  and  thoae  on  that  aide  of  the  apontaneouaoonsdoiianeaa.  *  *  «  TlieilrBt 
range  of  hilla  that  endrolea  tiie  aoanty  rale  of  huxnan  lift,  ia  the  horlaon  for  the  minority  of  ita  inhaUtaaia. 
On  fta  ridgea  the  oomnum  ana  ia  born  and  departa.  F^m  them  the  atan  riae,  and  tonchhig  them  they 
vmnJeh.  By  the  many,  even  thia  range,  the  nataral  limit  and  bulwark  of  the  vale,  ia  bnt  imperfeotiy  known. 
Ita  hSgbar  aaoeata  are  too  often  hidden  hy  miata  and  donda  from  nncnltivated  awampa,  which  ftw  have 
Bomage  or  ourioaltj  to  penetrate.  To  the  nnoaltivsted  helow,  theae  Tapora  appear,  now  aa  the  dark  haunta 
af  tenifle  agenia^  on  whldh  none  may  intrude  with  impunity ;  and  now,  all  aghw  with  oolora  not  fhdr 
awn,  Hiay  are  gaaed  at  aa  the  aplendid  palaoea  of  happineaa  and  power.  Bnt  in  all  agea,  there  hare  heen  a 
few  who,  meaaoring  and  aounding  the  rivera  of  the  vale  at  the  £pet  of  the  ftirther  inaooeaaible  flilla,  haye 
laamed  tliat  tiia  aonroea  muat  be  tea  higher  and  inwaxd— a  fbw  who,  even  in  the  level  afereama,  have  detected 
•kaieBta  whkli  neither  the  vale  itself;  nor  the  aniroundJng  monntaina  oouldanpply.*'— .Blog-.  LU^t  C^P- 18* 
Tliia  peange  ia  more  eloquent  than  jnat.  So  iSu  aa  It  deaoribea  the  remotenen  of  the  philoaophic  from  the 
apostaneooa  oonfldonsneaa,  it  is  atriUng  and  true.  So  finr  aa  it  ftiila  to  reoogniBe  the  near  relation  of  the 
two,  and  the  reaponaibaity  of  the  one  to  the  other,  it  not  only  Ihila  altogether,  but  anggeafca  the  miaehicvoaa 
tefneaee,  that  the  philoaopher  dlaoovera  tratha  and  relatkma  which  are  in  no  aanae  whatever  k^ewn  by 
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fhe  oomman  wimimuntm—vi  Infennee  wUoh  irmild  inTwt  the  phU:aopher  with  a  magloal  gift  and 
authority,  as  well  aa  release  him  l^rom  the  obligation  and  the  means  of  proving  and  *A»»i^iit»g  what  hi 
disooTerSi  to  any  hot  the  initiated  few. 

§  97.  The  relations  of  the  natural  to  the  philosophio  oon- 
mge  in  respect    Bclousness  camiot  be  fully  appreciated,  unless  we  advert  to 

the  office  of  language  with  respect  to  each.  Language  is  of 
essential  aid  in  giving  precision  and  peimanence  to  the  observations  and 
results  of  the  reflective  consciousness.  It  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to 
man  in  every  species  of  scientific  research,  but  in  none  is  it  so  eminently 
serviceable,  as  in  the  scientific  observation  of  the  souL  The  subject-mat- 
ter, as  we  have  seen,  is  fleeting.  It  endures  but  for  an  instant  The  state 
which  we  observe  and  record  no  sooner  appears,  than  it  is  gone.  If  we 
recall  another  like  it,  we  must  depend  on  the  distinctness  with  which  we 
reproduced  the  original  observation,  to  justify  us  in  using  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  science.  The  matter  is  not  fixed  and  abiding  by  which  we  would 
test  our  theories  and  detect  our  errors.  But  we  can  give  it  outward  form 
and  definite  shape  by  embodying  it  in  words  and  expressing  it  in  speech. 

The  frequent  use  of  the  word,  makes  familiar  the  state  and  its  discerned  relations,  of  which 
it  Is  both  the  symbol  and  the  record  To  enshrine  a  refined  observation  or  a  subUe  disdnction 
in  a  fit  epithet  or  a  well-chosen  name,  enables  us  to  revive  the  conception  when  the  mind  is 
less  wakeful,  or  summons  us  to  search  for  it  where  it  would  not  spontaneously  present  itself. 
The  thought,  however  evanescent,  is  held  before  the  mind  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  and 
pliilosophy,  when  the  word  is  often  sounded  to  the  ear  or  pictured  before  the  eye.  By  the 
sharply-cut  outlines  of  language,  thought-objects  are  so  presented  that  we  can  avoid  a  crowded, 
feeble,  or  bewildered  gaze,  when  we  would  summon  our  energies  to  compare,  classify,  and 
explain. 

But  lan&fua&fe  does  not  create  phenomena  and  furnish  obser- 

Langoage    does  °   ^  *  ,       _ 

not  create  the    vations.     It  suuplj  records  both,  and  directs  and  stamulatee 


others  to  repeat  like  effbrts  of  thought  for  themselves.  To 
attempt  to  observe  without  it,  is  to  reject  the  aid  which  nature  fumishes 
to  our  hand,  and  to  the  use  of  which  she  prompts  us,  by  an  impulse  widolk 
we  cannot  resist  if  we  would.  But  we  should  ever  remember  that  lan- 
guage is  only  an  aid,  and  that  the  ready  use  of  it  by  ourselves  or  otiiers 
cannot  release  us  irom  the  obligation  to  think  and  observe  for  ourselves, 
to  consider  attentively  and  reflectively  judge  the  states  of  our  own  souls, 
to  reproduce  and  siudy  which,  the  words  of  others  simply  direct  and  aid 
US. 

We  ought  especially  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  liability  to  be  impoeeJ  on 
to^otoi^°fUDd  ^y  the  use  of  a  refined  and  technical  terminology,  or  the  exhibition  of  a  well- 
«ys  em.  rounded  and  carefally-a^i^sted  system.     Both  these  features  are  of  them 

selves  essential  requisites  in  any  science,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  science 
of  the  soul.  But  they  exhibit  only  the  relations  of  psychological  facts  as  viewed  by  this  or 
that  philosopher,  and  do  not  necessarily  assure  us  that  they  exhibit  all  the  £m^  fai  their  just 
relations,  that  none  are  overlooked  and  nothing  is  invented.  Technical  language  is  essential 
to  the  use  of  the  refleotive  consciousness,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  certain  to  exhibit  the  facte 
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Just  as  they  are,  with  tbe  beliefs  and  relationa  which  they  inTolve,  as  the  language  of  the  catii- 
lal  ooDBciousDeas  or  the  language  of  common  life. 

laagoM  Indeed,  as  an  expression  of  psychological  facts  and  a  touch* 
''^^^^  ^  stone  of  psychological  theories,  the  language  of  common  life 
is  far  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  the  language  of  the 
schools.  It  is  the  outspeaking  of  those  beliefs  and  feelings,  those  distino* 
tioDB  and  likenesses,  which  man  is  naturally  conscious  of^  and  which  he 
therefore  spontaneously  expresses.  It  is  the  unconstraiued  embodiment  of 
all  that  happens  to  his  inner  self;  the  subtle  robe  which  the  spirit  is  con- 
ttQuaUy  weaving  for  itself  in  all  its  inner  processes.  Each  fold  and  adjust* 
meut  is  a  natural  and  necessary  product.  Not  one  is  assumed  for  a  pur< 
pose.  It  is  free  from  all  those  biassing  influences  which  spring  up  on  the 
soil  and  within  the  limits  of  speculation,  from  the  influences  of  precon 
oeived  theories,  whether  fondly  cherished  by  their  originator,  or  tradition- 
ally accepted  from  revered  teachera;  whether  adopted  or  defended 
through  the  pride  of  opinion,  the  tenacity  of  consistency,  or  the  heat  of 
controversy.  It  is  expressed  in  too  great  a  variety  of  forms,  and  xmder 
circumstances  too  much  xmlike,  to  admit  the  supposition  of  any  common 
prejudice  or  common  interest.  We  are  forced  to  accept  the  common 
discourse  of  men  as  expressing  the  unbiassed  convictions  of  those  who 
are  competent  to  discern  and  decide  upon  the  truth. 

But  are  uncnltiyated  men*  competent  to  undenitand  and  decide  upon  such 
^m^ated  ^  tratha  aa  are  in  queation  among  philoaophera  ?  Let  it  be  granted  that  their 
■en  kBov  t  language  expresses  their  judgments,  and  that  these  judgments  are  worthy  to 

be  trusted  as  far  as  the>  go.  But  do  they  reach  the  questions  and  distinctions 
of  the  schools  ?  Can  common  men  understand  these  questions  and  distinctions  ?  and  if  they 
eumot  understand  their  import,  how  can  they  decide  upon  their  ralidity  or  their  truth  t 
These  inqoiriefl  are  often  urged  in  tbe  way  of  exception  and  reply,  to  the  view  of  the  language 
of  common  life  that  haa  been  expressed.  The  answer  is  brief,  and  it  ought,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
to  be  decisive.  The  facts  which  the  philosopher  seeks  to  discover  are  the  facts  or  phenomena 
which  are  common  to  all  men,  and  of  which  all  men  are  actually  conscious.  They  are  not  the 
phenomena  which  are  experienced  exclusively  by  philosophers,  whether  in  the  form  of  knowl- 
edge or  of  feeling,  but  those  which  are  as  extensive  as  the  experience  of  the  human  race. 
What  all  men  experience  when  they  know  or  feel,  they  will  be  likely  to  express  in  language ; 
for  they  cannot  know  or  feel,  without  knowing  that  they  know  and  feel.  So  far,  then,  aa 
they  attend  to  these  processes,  and  express  in  language  what  they  discern,  they  are  likely  to 
express  the  real  facts  which  consciousness  discerns ;  and  these  are  the  very  facts  which  the 
philosopher  desires  to  know.  They  will  not  use  the  language  of  the  schools,  for  this  is  to 
them  a  strange  tongue.  They  will  not  even  undn-stand  this  language — ^they  will  not  be  able 
even  to  recognize  their  own  thoughts  and  their  own  beliefs  when  translated  into  this  language ; 
but  they  experience  all  the  phenomena  which  the  philosopher  compares,  classifies,  and  inter- 
prets, and  then  expreesea  in  terms  that  are  technical  and  scholastia  In  philosophizing  upon 
iic»;  facta  the  philosopher  la  liable  to  serious  mistakes  in  respect  to  the  facts  themselves,  and 
their  essential  elements. 

^^^      To  detect  and  correct  all  mistakes  of  philosophy,  the  un* 
«>amu?tt».    biassed  and  unreflecting  language  of  common  life  is  often 
one  of  the  most  efficient  instrumentalitiea     The  questions 
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are  often  giave  and  difficult.  What  are  the  original  or  elementary  facta 
of  human  experience  ?  What  would  analysis  show  to  be  the  real  and  the 
ultimate  elements  in  our  knowing  and  feeling  ?  To  answer  questions  like 
these,  there  is  no  readier  and  surer  expedient  than  to  ask,  How  do  men 
express  themselves  all  the  world  over,  when  they  have  no  theory  to  main- 
tain and  no  point  to  carry  ?  What  are  the  unthinKng  utterances  of  com- 
mon men?  Language  is  thought  made  visible.  But  thought  is  belief 
that  something  is  true.  The  language  of  common  life  is,  then,  the  beliefs 
of  unbiassed  men  made  visible,  concerning  points  in  regard  to  which  we 
simply  desire  to  ascertain  what  their  unbiassed  consciousness  discerns  to 
be  true. 

The  actions  of  §  ^®*  "^^  actious  of  men  are  also  of  great  importance  in 
TOrtimt^tert*^  ascertaining  what  are  the  real  beliefs  of  men.  Their  actions 
<«**^  speak  louder  than  their  words.    When  the  actions  of  men 

can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  conscious  of  ce«* 
tain  knowledges,  or  believe  certain  facts  which  they  may  deny  in  their 
philosophical  speculations,  or  do  not  provide  for  in  their  psychology,  we 
conclude  that  their  philosophy  is  defective  or  wrong.  We  appeal  from 
the  propositions  and  reasonings  of  the  reflective  consciousness,  to  those 
actual  beliefs  of  the  natural  consciousness  which  their  actions  demonstrate 
that  they  hold.  When  men  act  persistently  and  habitually  as  if  they  be- 
lieved certain  facts  were  true,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  do  believe  them, 
however  they  may  seek  to  persuade  themselves  or  others  to  the  contrary. 
Bnt  in  the  study  of  the  soul  it  is  always  an  important  problem  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  elementary  and  original  beliefs  of  which  men  are  conscious. 
When  these  are  ascertained  by  their  habitual  language  and  conduct,  it  is 
with  great  confidence  that  we  proceed  to  examine  the  piinciples  which 
their  philosophy  assumes,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  which  they  derive 
from  them 

These  thoughts  snggest  the  truth,  which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind  and  applied,  that 
the  teacher  of  psychology  must  appeal  for  the  truth  of  his  assertions  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  learner.  He  can  communicate  nothing  upon  authority.  His  duty  is  to  ascertain  and 
classify  and  interpret  the  phenomena  of  his  own  soul,  and  to  set  forth  the  processes  and  the 
results  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  so  self-evidcndng  that  his  pupils  will  be  enabled  to  oonsult 
their  own  consciousness  as  he  proceeds,  and  to  find  in  it  a  confirmation  of  all  which  he  pro- 
pounds. Whatever  is  asserted  by  the  teacher  or  guide,  should  be  constantiy  met  with  the 
inquiry,  Is  this  confirmed  by  my  experience,  or  rendered  probable  by  tiie  analogous  facts 
which  thiu  cAperience  furnishes  ?  The  testimony  of  others,  and  the  authority  of  their  opni^ 
Ions,  should  influence  us  greatly,  not  to  change  our  opinions  against  the  evidence  of  conscious 
ness,  but  to  revise  these  opinions  with  care,  and  oflen  to  suspect  the  exactness  or  the  candu» 
of  our  own  observations,  whenever  the  weight  of  authority  is  against  our  own  convictions.  But 
in  psychology,  pur«  authority  has  no  weight  against  the  final  decision  of  consciousness  itself. 

OonditionB  of  §  ^^'  ^^  reach  this  decision,  two  conditions  are  necessarj* : 
d3SM**o?*ooDl  ^♦'^^  *^**  w®  ^^^7  Tonderstand  the  questions  which  we  are 
■eiousnea.  to  decide,  iu  all  their  import  and  in  all  the  relations  whiob 
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they  involye ;  and  second^  that  we  patiently  and  candidly  nse  all  the  appli* 
ances  and  tests  which  are  at  hand  to  determine  the  answer.  The  greatest 
practical  difficulty  in  settling  questions  in  psychology  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  we  do  not,  first  and  foremost,  make  ourselves  fully  and  famil- 
iarly acquainted  with  the  questions  which  are  to  be  decided.  We  too 
often  assume  that  we  fully  understand  what  we  have  only  imperfectly 
mastered.  Or  if  we  apprehend  the  point  in  question  for  a  moment,  we 
bil  to  make  it  so  familiar  to  our  thoughts  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  view 
it  at  all  times  in  all  its  relations,  and  to  decide  with  a  full  and  distinct 
appreciation  of  the  entire  import  of  all  which  it  involves.  Men  are  reluc- 
tant to  bestow  this  preliminary  reflection,  because  they  think  that  they 
are  already  fully  acquainted  with  the  question  in  discussion,  and  the  terms 
and  distinctions  involved. 

AH  men  know  something  about  their  own  souls,  and  are  able  to  pronounce  with  confi* 
deuce  upon  many  questions  that  are  in  oontroTersjr.  They  hastily  conclude  that  they  under- 
hand erery  question  as  soon  as  it  is  propounded,  and  are  often  in  haste  to  decide,  before  they 
hare  fairly  ascertained  what  the  question  is.  Hence  the  misunderstandings  and  disputes  be- 
tween men  who  aro  apparently  in  earnest  to  discoTer  the  truth ;  hence  the  warmth  with  whicl:. 
each  dispotant  maintains  his  opinion,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  defends  it  against 
attack.  Each  man  is  quite  certain  that  what  he  has  in  mind  is  true ;  but  is  he  equally  sure 
that  bis  antagonist  and  himself  haye  the  same  thing  in  mind  ?  or  that  either  has  all  and  no  more 
b  mind  than  is  properly  underetood  by  the  terms  ?  All  men  know  something  about  psychulo- 
gXf  therefore  many  men  decide  upon  any  question  which  comes  before  them  before  they  have 
been  carefbl  to  learn  what  the  question  is.  AU  men  are  theologians  and  metaphysicians  by 
nature ;  therefore  they  conclude  that  there  is  no  question  in  theology  or  philosophy  which 
they  are  not  at  once  competent  to  decide.  They  pronounce  upon  a  problem  before  they  are 
folly  poaseaaed  of  the  terms,  the  data,  or  the  means  of  solving  it  The  very  energy  with  which 
they  attend  to  some  phenomena,  and  the  blii^d  impetuosity  with  which  these  facts  drive  them 
to  a  condosion,  render  it  impossible  that  they  should  attend  to  all  the  facts.  The  excmplari- 
oess,  with  which  they  comply  with  one  of  the  conditions  of  successftil  roflection — viz.,  that  they 
attend — confirms  them  in  the  belief  that  they  have  complied  with  the  second,  viz.,  that  they 
attend  to  all  the  phenomena.  They  do  not  suspect  that  they  have  failed  in  the  second, 
through  the  earnestness  with  which  they  obey  the  first ! 

Uneertafaitvand  §  ^^^*  ^h^^c  Considerations  explain  in  part  the  apparent  para 
WFchSKS^ex-  ^^*  ^^  contradictiQn  in  terms  which  is  presented  in  the  claim, 
piAiaed.  on  the  one  side,  that  the  facts  of  consciousness  are  the  most 

certain  of  all  facts,  and  in  the  notorious  fact,  on  the  other,  that  many  of 
the  simplest  and  most '  fundamental  principles  in  psychology  are  yet  unde 
Tided,  while  its  philosophical  theoiies  are  the  endless  themes  for  never 
settled  controversy. 

The  claim  is  a  just  one.  The  facts  of  consciousness  are  the  most  cer« 
tain  of  all  facts.  The  objects  which  consciousness  presents  are,  if  possible, 
more  real  and  better  attested  than  the  objects  of  sense.  We  can  question 
whether  the  eye  and  the  ear  do  not  deceive  us ;  whether  the  sights  which 
we  see  and  die  sounds  which  we  hear  are  not  illusions.     We  ask,  a/ 
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times,  whether  this  entire  seDsible  world  is  not  a  tuocession  of  shifting 
phantaBmagoria ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  whether  we  perform  the  acts  of 
seeing  and  hearing.  We  may  question  whether  these  objects  are  what 
they  seem  to  be,  but  not  whether  certain  acts  are  in  reality  performed. 
We  may  doubt  whether  this  or  that  object  be  a  reality  or  a  phantasm,  bnt 
we  cannot  doubt  that  we  doubt.  Nothing  in  the  universe  is  so  certain, 
tnd  deserves  so  well  to  be  trusted,  as  the  psychical  phenomena  of  which 
each  man  is  conscious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  adduced  in  objection  cannot  be  disputed. 
Psychology  is  unsettled,  and  every  treatise  which  professes  to  give  the 
facts  of  the  soul  in  scientific  form  and  relations,  abounds  in  criticisms  of 
theories  that  are  still  adhered  to,  and  in  controversy  against  opinions  thai 
are  maintained  by  eminent  writers.  How  can  this  fact  be  reconciled  witb 
the  claims  to  superior  clearness  and  certainty  that  are  asserted  for  the 
fiM^ts  of  consciousness  ? 

The  positions  which  we  have  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  relations  ot 
the  natural  to  the  reflective  consciousness,  enable  us  to  reconcile  this  appar* 
ent  inconsistency.  First  of  all  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  there  is  as  much 
vagueness  and  dispute  in  respect  to  the  less  obvious  conceptions  and  rela- 
tions of  material  objects,  as  in  respect  to  the  more  recondite  relations  of 
psychical  phenomena.  The  obvious  facts  and  relations  of  matter  are 
accepted  without  controversy,  and  are  described  in  popular  language. 
Those  which  are  less  obvious,  or  which  involve  nice  observation,  careful 
discrimination,  or  some  speculative  assumption,  are  quite  as  much  in  con- 
troversy as  are  the  obvious  phenomena  of  the  soul  when  subjected  to 
philosophical  elaboration.  The  metaphysics  of  mathematics,  of  physics, 
of  chemistry,  are  as  much  in  doubt  and  controversy  as  are  the  meta* 
physics  of  psychical  facts.  It  is  because  psychology  always  resolves  itself 
into  metaphysics,  that  psychology  always  rushes  into  controversy. 

Moreover,  it  not  only  concemB  itself  with  its  own  metaphjsi(»^tho8e  which  are  appropii- 
Bto  to  its  own  facts — bat  it  Elioulders  the  metaphysics  of  all  the  material  sciences,  and  tran»> 
fers  to  its  own  arena  the  smoke  and  dust  that  properly  belong  to  the  doubtfal  questions  on 
other  fields,  and  therefore  incurs  the  special  reproach  to  which  we  have  alluded.  One  reason 
why  psychology  is  always  rague  and  unsettled,  is  that  it  attempts  more  than  do  the  physical  sci- 
ences,  going  more  deeply  than  they  into  the  philosophy  of  its  appropriate  facts.  Another  rea> 
son  is,  that  the  reflective  consciousness  always  aims  to  give  the  philosophical  relations  and 
explanations  and  definitions  of  psychical  facts.  Indeed,  the  language  of  common  life  does  to 
a  certain  extent  embody  a  philosophy,  as  well  as  utter  the  belieft  of  the  natural  consdousness. 
When,  then,  it  is  asserted  that  the  facts  of  spiritual  experience  are  better  worthy  to  be  trusted 
than  the  facts  of  sense  and  of  matter,  it  Is  only  claimed,  that  what  is  experienced,  as  expert 
enoed,  is  worthy  of  confidence,  and  actually  secures  it ;  not  that,  when  it  is  expressed  in  lan- 
guage, especially  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  it  is  placed  on  higher  grounds  of  certainty. 
It  is  what  we  experience  in  the  natural  consciousness,  not  what  is  philosophized  upon  in  tiM 
psflective  consdousness,  that  deserves  and  receives  such  implicit  trust  We  grsnt  that  it  ii 
DC*  flo  easy  to  ahape  our  philosophy  by  our  facte,  nor  to  test  our  philosophy  by  onr  fiusfei^  iv 
Iho  psychical  as  in  the  physioal  sciences.    This  leads  us  to  observe  that : 
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PtmiLu-diflaii  8  ^^1*  "^^  peculiar  diffiealties  which  tiie  student  cf  psy 
temthe  stady  ohology  moBt  expect  to  encounter  will  be  suggested  hj  the 
"^  analysis  which  we  have  given  of  the  two  sorts  of  conscionii- 

ness.    They  are  the  following : 

Urst :  The  objects  of  contemplation  are  not,  as  in  the  material  world, 
pennanent  objects,  to  which  the  mind  can  come  and  go,  so  as  to  bestow 
repeated  obserrations,  till  every  feature  and  relation  has  been  carefully 
and  minutely  examined.  In  the  science  of  the  soul,  the  objects — t.  e.,  the 
phenomena — cease  to  be,  while  consciousness  surveys  them.  Material 
objects  become  more  vivid  and  dbtinct  the  more  keenly  the  attention  is 
fixed  upon  them ;  but  the  objects  of  consciousness  are  consumed  by  the 
eoncentrated  gaze  of  reflection  which  would  master  the  secrets  of  their 
being.  The  repeated  creation  of  a  similar  object  for  the  second  applica* 
tion  of  consciousness  is  the  only  substitute  for  the  continued  examination 
of  the  same  object. 

Second :  Two  observers,  and,  if  need  be,  twenty,  or  twenty  thousand, 
eao  examine  and  itSxamine  the  same  material  object.  But  the  objects  of 
the  soul  can  be  surveyed  by  a  single  observer  for  a  single  instant  only. 
If  many  observers  agree  to  examine  in  order  to  analyze  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  the  same  object,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  them  to  be  entirely 
fuie  that  the  objects  before  their  minds  are  actually  the  same. 

Third :  The  testimony  or  report  which  one  observer  brings  of  his  ex- 
amination, cannot  avail  as  a  substitute  for  personal  inspection  by  the  stu- 
dent himself.  Should  he  even  confide  entirely  in  the  competence  and  the 
candor  of  another  party,  he  needs  to  observe  for  himself  in  order  to  be 
rare  of  the  identity  of  the  object  concerning  which  he  accepts  the  testi- 
mony of  another. 

Fourth :  Objects  of  sense  are  clearly  distinguished  fix)m  and  set  over 
against  the  soul  that  observes  them.  In  the  very  act  of  observation  the 
wol  separates  them  from  itselfl  Objects  of  the  soul  are  known  not  to  be 
severed  in  fact  from  the  soul  which  observes.  For  the  soul  attentively 
to  view  its  own  states  as  objects  to  itself,  there  is  required  a  special  and 
oonstrained  effort  *^  The  understanding,'*  says  Lodce,  ^^  like  the  eye,  while 
it  makes  us  see  and  perceive  all  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itself;  and 
it  requires  art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own 
object" 

Fifth :  The  act  of  reflection,  or  second-thinking,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  examining  the  nature  of  the  act  or  state  already  experienced,  is  espe- 
nally  artificial,  and  against  nature,  for  the  reason  that  men  usually  act  for 
Bome  direct  object  of  use,  enjoyment,  or  duty,  and,  in  thus  acting,  their 
took  must  necessarily  be  outward  and  objective.  It  is  necessary,  if  men 
would  act  with  interest  and  energy,  that  their  feelings  be  strongly  aroused 
by  the  object  itsel£  But  to  reproduce  the  act  a  second  time,  or  its  pale 
reflection,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  of  what  sort  or  nature  it  is,  is  not 
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natural,  because  most  men  are  not  greatly  interested  to  know  thoroughly 
and  BcientifioaUy  what  their  actions  are.  Or,  if  they  are  interested  in  thia 
as  an  end,  yet  the  reproduction,  and  the  continuation  through  successive 
reproductions  of  an  act  or  state,  for  the  mere  object  of  examining  its 
nature,  is  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of  reproducing  it  without  the  ex« 
citement  of  its  appropriate  object.  We  perceive,  remember,  and  imagine, 
hope  and  fear,  choose  and  reject,  naturally  and  readily  enough,  when  the 
objects  arouse  and  excite  us ;  but  to  perceive  and  re-perceive,  to  hope  and 
fear  again  and  again,  simply  that  we  may  know  more  exactly  how  it 
seems  or  what  it  is  to  perform  or  experience  these  states,  are,  at  best, 
forced  and  unnatural  efforts.  Nothing  but  the  deepest  convictions  of  the 
dignity  and  value  of  the  results  in  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  di& 
cipline  and  the  advancement  of  psychological  science,  can  impel  to  the 
earnest  undertaking  of  such  efforts,  and  the  patient  prosecution  of  them  to 
a  successful  issue. 

Sixth :  The  objects  of  matter  invite  to  analysis  by  their  obtrusive  lik& 
nesses  and  differences.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  d%  not  present  such 
obvious  occasions  for  analysis.  Material  objects  do,  as  it  were,  indicate  b} 
dividing  lines,  by  intersecting  seams,  by  salient  and  projecting  points,  the 
sections  into  which  the  object  falls  apart  imder  the  eye  of  analysis.  In- 
deed, Nature  herself  is  continually  separating  and  C'Ombining  these  objects 
before  our  eyes,  changing  color  and  form,  disintegrating  and  throwing 
apart  the  diverse  materials  which  are  aggregated  into  masses  by  mechan- 
ical attraction ;  as  when  the  frost  breaks  up  and  rolls  out  the  different 
ingredients  of  a  rock ;  or  decomposes  the  ingredients  chemically  united, 
as  when,  in  fermentation  or  by  heat  or  solvents,  gases  and  precipitates 
betray  their  presence  to  the  senses.  The  so-called  five  senses  can  no  sooner 
be  applied  together  or  in  succession  to  any  object,  than  they  begin  at  once 
to  suggest  five  sets  of  qualities  or  attributes,  to  say  nothing  of  new  rela- 
tions of  extension  and  of  number. 

To  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  there  are  no  such  for- 
ward promptings  of  nature.  A  psychical  state,  when  viewed  by  con- 
sciousness, does  not  suggest  diverse  attributes  or  relations.  To  bring 
these  to  light,  it  must  be  brought  into  comparison  with  states  like  and  un« 
like  itself.  These  must  be  recalled  by  memory,  and  vividly  reproduced  to 
the  imagination.  One  state  must  be  artificially  confronted  with  another, 
for  the  sake  of  evolving  some  common  points  of  likeness  or  contrast 

All  these  drcumstances  combined  explain  the  inherent  difficulties  of  philoeophicil  sell 
observation,  and  the  slow  progress  and  the  uncertain  conquests  of  the  science  of  the  soul  is 
nontrast  with  the  rapid  adyanoes  and  the  certain  results  of  the  science  of  matter.  The  histon 
of  psychology  is  not,  howeyer,  without  gratifying  attesUtions  that  its  progress,  (becc^  stow 
■  real,  and  that  its  aoqniaitloos,  thoqgfa  often  disputed,  are  more  and  more  assored. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

SKNBB-FBBGEPTION  :  THB  CONDITIONS  AND  THE  FB0CB88. 

from  oonsdousiiesa,  as  the  first  fiicnlty  or  fonn  of  presentative  knowledge,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  objects  of  spirit  and  their  relations,  we  proceed  to  the  second,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  objects  and  relations  of  matter.    We  define 

8en9».Dan»i>ti  ^  ^^^*  Sense-perceptioD  as  that  power  of  the  intellect  bj 
^^^d  di».  which  it  gains  the  knowledge  of  material  objects.  It  is  also 
called  sensible  perception,  or  simply,  perception.  We  apply 
these  terms  to  the  power,  the  act,  and  even  to  the  object.  Thus  we  say, 
Man  is  endowed  with  perception ;  t.  e.,  with  the  power  to  perceive.  We 
say,  My  perception  of  the  color  or  sound  was  clear  and  vivid— describing 
the  act  of  perceiving.  We  also  ask,  Do  you  recall  certain  perceptions,  aa 
of  color  or  form  ? — emphasizing  the  object. 

The  terms  to  perceive  and  perception,  are  applied  freely  to  other  acts  and  objects  of 
knowledge  besides  those  which  require  the  agency  of  the  senses.  We  are  said  to  perceive,  and 
to  have  perceptions  of  mathematical  distinctions,  of  the  drift  and  force  of  reasoning,  of  the 
design  of  a  machine,  and  of  the  purpose  of  an  antagonist.  But  perception,  in  the  technical 
and  limited  sense  of  the  term,  is  appropriated  to  the  knowledge  of  material  objects,  and  of 
the  external  world.  This  knowledge  is  gained  or  acquired  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  hence, 
to  be  more  exact,  we  call  it  eennble  perceptiotif  or,  more  bHefly,  sense-perception. 

Is  developed  w-    §  103.   Seuse-pcrception   is   called  into  activity  first  of  all 
powen.    HenoB    the  Dowcrs  of  the  intellect.    It  is  educated  and  fully  devel- 

to  be  the  mort  ^  ^ 


oped  in  our  earliest  years,  at  a  period  and  by  processes  which 
we  cannot  distinctly  recall  to  memory.  Its  objects  occupy  the  almost 
exclusive  attention  of  the  great  majority  of  men,  and  excite  their  most 
absorbing  interest  and  their  strongest  passions.  It  is  also  the  essential 
condition  and  attendant  of  their  higher  knowledge  and  beliefs.  For  all 
these  and  other  reasons,  it  naturally  receives  the  earliest  attention  in  the 
htudy  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

The  processes  of  sense-perception  seem  to  most  men  to  be  the  most  familiar  and  the  best 
understood  of  all  their  intellectual  acts.  They  introduce  them  to  those  sensible  and  material 
bbjects  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  most  real  of  all  existences.  They  minister 
pleasarcs  and  pams,  and  excite  passions  which  take  the  strongest  hold  of  man's  nature.  Theit 
icliTity  is  more  constai:^,  unremitted,  and  energetic  than  is  that  of  any  other  function.  So  long 
IS  mac  continues  to  exist  tn  the  present  form  and  conditions  of  his  being,  he  never  ceases  to 
pensive.  Some  of  the  senses  are  all  tho  while  in  action.  Sense-perceptions  are  present  in 
his  loftiest  speculations  and  his  most  refined  reasonings.  They  often  force  themselves  upon 
Uk>  reluctant  attention.    The  world  of  sense  holds  man  to  its  realities  in  the  most  ethereal  o^ 
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his  fliglitd,  and  never  ceases  to  be  the  dark  or  radiant  background  to  the  brightest  pictures  of 
bis  fancy.  Sensations  visit  man  in  sleep.  They  disturb  or  soothe  his  repose.  They  haunt  bin 
m  his  very  dreams.  With  sensations  and  sense^peroeptions  man  begins  and  ends  his  earthlj 
existence. 

§  104.  But  though  this  power  is  developed  so  early  and 
90^     under-    exercised  so  constantly,  and,  at  first  view,  seems  so  easy  to 

be  understood ;  it  is  far  from  easy  to  analyze  its  elements,  or 
to  explain  its  processes.  To  understand  sense-perception,  we  must  study 
the  body  as  well  as  the  mind ;  we  must  trace  out,  and,  as  it  were,  unwind 
the  subtle  connections  by  which  the  two  are  united  ;  we  must  show  how 
far  the  one  is  dependent  on  the  other ;  what  each  furnishes  toward  the 
result,  and  what  are  the  separable  acts  or  processes  in  which  the  action 
of  each  may  be  distinguished* 

In  point  of  fact,  the  power  of  sense-perception  has  received  a  greater  share  of  attent^ 
hi  the  science  of  the  soul  than  all  the  other  powers  and  faculties  united.  This  can  be 
accounted  for,  because  it  would  naturally  first  attract  the  attention,  seeming  to  be  the  easiest 
to  be  understood  because  the  most  familiar.  Being  found  to  be  difiicult  of  analysis  and  ezplar 
nation,  it  would  detain  and  hold  the  attention,  because  the  mind  was  puzzled  and  disturbed  by 
these  unexpected  difficulties.  Its  phenomena  are  dependent  on  material  conditions,  and 
physical  or  material  explanations  would  be  readily  suggested  to  account  fur  them.  These  are 
•^adily  resorted  to  in  the  infancy  of  psychology. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  can  understand  how  it  has  happened  that  theories  of  perception 
nave  occasioned  more  speculation  and  more  controversy  than  theories  on  every  other  subject 
in  psychological  science.  Not  only  have  they  misled  men  in  respect  to  their  proper  subject- 
mutter,  but  they  have  led  to  incorrect  conceptions  of  the  soul  itself,  and  to  erroneous  views 
of  all  the  other  powers.  Many  of  them  have  involved  materialistic  assumptions,  or  have 
logically  required  the  grossest  materialism  as  their  necessary  consequent.  Such  inferences 
have  been  actually  accepted  by  many  as  the  result  of  a  false  or  inadequate  theory  of  sense- 
perception, 

DiflHaeniahAd  ^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  requiflitc  to  a  correct  theory  of  perception 
from  othOTmen-  is  to  separate  the  act  from  every  other  with  which  it  is  likely 
to  be  confounded.  As  the  power  gives  us  knowledge  of 
material  objects,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  or  hastily  to  conclude  that 
much,  if  not  all  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  matter,  is  gained  by  this 
process  alone.  A  more  careful  examination  shows  that  we  gain  very  much 
of  our  knowledge  of  these  objects  by  the  exercise  of  the  other  and  higher 
intellectual  powers.  This  examination  can  be  conducted  most  successfully 
by  taking  a  single  example  of  some  well-known  object^  and  inquiiing  how 
great  a  share  of  our  knowledge  of  it  we  do,  and  how  great  we  do  not 
gain  by  sense-perception. 

Knowledm  of  ^®  select  an  orange,  kiid  inquire  first  what  acts  of  knowledge  in  respect  to 
matter  not  gain-  it  are  not  acts  of  perception;  and  second,  what  knowledge  is  properly 
c^pi^xo,  ^^  ascribed  to  this  power  as  its  proper  origin  and  source.  We  shall  then  be 
prepared  to  consider  how  this  power  can  be  defined,  and  what  are  the  ele 
m^ats  into  which  it  can  be  resolved. 

We  first  look  at  the  orange,  and  immediately  supply  the  half  which  we  do  not  see — the 
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iM»-ioii  of  the  sphere  which  is  hidden.  We  know,  or  believe,  the  orange  to  be  Bpherical  Th< 
pert  which  we  supply  we  do  not  peroeiTe  by  the  eye  of  the  body ;  we  only  image  it  to  th« 
'  mind's  eye.'  If  we  close  the  eyes,  we  can  with  the  eye  of  the  mind  picture  and  discern  the 
yellow  orange ;  but  the  orange  which  we  know  in  this  way  w^  do  not  perceive.  We  may  imagine 
the  color  to  be  changed,  and  make  it  green,  or  blue,  to  the  mental  vision.  We  can  change 
Ub  form  even,  and  make  it  elliptical ;  we  can  enlarge  or  contract  its  dimensions,  without  chang- 
ing its  form.  AH  these  are  acts  of  imaffiruUion  or  representation^  but  not  acts  of  perception. 
.  We  can  separate  its  form,  as  q>herical,  from  all  material  reality,  and  can  construct  the 
abstract  or  mathematical  sphere  for  the  mind  to  consider  and  analyze.  We  can  reflect  on  its 
pnyperties  and  its  relations  to  the  circle  by  the  rcYolution  of  which  it  Is  conceived  to  be  pro- 
dnoed.  Tlie  discernment  of  the  mathematical  forms,  properties,  and  relations  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  orange  is  not  perception.  * 

We  know,  or  believe,  that  the  orange  has  sensible  qualities,  as  of  taste,  color,  feeling,  BmeO, 
and  that  all  these  are  inherent  in  or  belong  to  the  something  which  we  call  their  substance. 
The  knowledge  of  the  orange  as  substance  and  qualities  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  perception. 

We  observe  that  other  objects  possess  qualities  like  some  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
orange— that  some  are  yellow,  others  are  round,  etc. — and  are  therefore  properly  classed  with 
it  mnd  receive  a  conmnon  appellation.    But  classification  and  naming  are  not  perception. 

We  can  know  that  this  fruit  has  been  produced  by  the  powers  and  under  the  laws  which 
•re  appropriate  to  vegetable  life ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  an  effect  of  ceitain  agencies 
wfaidi  we  can  satisfactorily  determine.    Knowledge  of  this  sort  is  not  essential  to  perception. 

We  can  know,  by  reasoning,  that  it  will  produce  certain  effecta  if  eaten, or  used  in  illness; 
but  this  wo  do  not  know  by  simple  perception. 

We  can  go  still  further,  and  know,  or  certainly  believe,  that  it  is  adapted  to  and  was  de> 
sigDcd  for  certain  uses  or  ends ;  that  it  exists  or  was  produced  with  reference  to  these  cnd»— 
as  to  minister  comfort  and  afford  nutriment  to  man.  The  knowledge  of  designs  and  uses  is 
not  necessarily  present  in  the  sunptest  forms  of  perception. 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  acta  of  knowledge  may  be  performed  upon  or  with 
iViut  ftre  acts  respect  to  the  orange,  and  that  none  of  them  are  simply  acta  of  sense-percep- 
tioo  t  tion.    It  is  Equally  clear  that  there  are  other  acta  which  are  the  prerequisites 

to  these ;  so  that,  if  we  did  not  know  something  more  of  the  orange  than 
we  acquire  in  these  ways,  we  could  never  know  the  orange  by  these  higher  methods.  This 
preliminary  knowledge  remains  to  be  considered,  after  these  higher  processes  are  set  aside. 

unowiodge  §  ^^^'  ^'^^^  *^  ^his  preliminary  knowledge,  and  what  the 
^^miL^^!^  processes  by  which  it  is  gained  ?  We  answer  at  once.  It  is 
**«»•  the  knowledge  which  is  necessarily  involved 'in  the  use  of  the 

organs  of  sense,  or  of  the  senses. 

Let  us  try  the  senses  upon  the  orange,  one  by  one ;  and  first  the  sense 
of  smell,  suspending  the  action  of  every  other.  We  perceive  a  grateful 
odor,  and  that  is  all  we  know  of  the  orange  by  this  means.  Should  or 
could  we  remain  in  this  supposed  condition,  this  is  all  that  we  should  ever 
know  of  it. 

We  open  the  ear,  and  the  orange  falls,  or  is  struck.  We  hear  the 
sound  from  the  fall,  or  the  stroke,  and  this  is  all  that  we  know  by  the  ear. 

We  taste  the  orange.  At  once  two  kinds  of  knowledge  are  given,  as 
two  senses  awake  to  action — ^the  senses  of  taste  and  of  touch.  For  the 
tongue  is  as  truly  an  organ  of  touch  as  it  is  of  taste.  But  if  we  could 
separate  the  touch  from  the  taste,  we  should  perceive  the  flavor  cnly. 
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We  grasp  it  .with  the  hand,  first  lightly,  so  as  only  to  be  aware  of  iU 
presence,  then  with  greati^r  force  of  pressure,  so  as  to  encounter  resist- 
ance. We  pass  the  hand  over  the  surface,  and  perceive  that  it  is  smooth 
or  rough.  We  come  to  its  limits ;  for  the  hand  is  in  contact  with  another 
something.  This  object  can  be  separated  from  the  orange.  It  can  by  the 
hand  be  brought  near  or  removed  from  it.  Through  the  hand  we  can  per 
ceive  the  object  as  impinging  and  resisting,  as  smooth  or  rough,  as  having 
extension  and  form. 

Last  of  all,  we  open  the  eye.  A  surface  of  color  presents  itself,  sepa- 
rated from  other  shaded  and  colored  surfaces  by  an  encircling  ring.  The 
color  is  shaded  by  the  most  delicate  ti'ansitions,  deepening  here,  almost 
vanishuig  there.  As  the  orange  is  near  o*  remote,  the  limiting  or  boimd- 
ing  circle  widens  or  is  contracted,  and  the  colors  are  feeble  or  bright. 
The  eye  gives  colored  extension,  form,  motion,  and  relative  size.  Were 
we  all  eye,  we  should  perceive  nothing  more. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  these  organs,  we  perceive  or  are  aware 
of  certain  changing  affections  that  attend  upon  the  varying  condition  of 
the  muscles  that  direct  and  move  the  sense-organs.  We  know  the  mus- 
cles as  tense  and  as  relaxed.  We  apprehend  the  affection  that  belongs  to 
the  grasp  that  is  firm  and  that  which  is  relaxed ;  the  feeling  that  attends 
the  stretching  forth  and  the  withdrawment  of  the  hand.  Certain  vital 
and  muscular  affections  are  known  in  connection  with  the  sense-percep- 
tions. 

These  various  knowledges,  or  perc^pts^  obtained  by  these  several 
means,  we  combine  into  one  separate  and  single  object,  occupying  a  lim- 
ited portion  of  space.  The  process  of  perception  is  not  complete  till  we 
have  attained  the  knowledge  of  single  objects,  made  up  by  the  mind  of 
separate  parts  corresponding  to  the  several  senses,  and  having  definite 
relations  of  form  and  magnitude.  Such  an  object  we  call  a  material  thing. 
When  we  have  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  the  object  as  enables  us  to 
recall  and  otherwise  use  it  as  a  mental  representation  or  object,  we  havQ 
completed  all  that  is  essential  to  the  process.  In  other  words,  we  per- 
ceive objects  when  we  can  retain  and  revive  representations  or  images  of 
them  as  separate  things  or  wholes. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  of  sense-objects  is  acquired  indirectly.  W^ 
make  the  knowledge  received  by  one  sense  a  substitute  for  that  which  we 
might  receive  by  another.  Thus,  by  the  color  of  the  orange  we  know  its 
taste ;  by  its  appearance  to  the  eye,  its  feeling  to  the  hand— whether  it  is 
hard  or  soft,  whether  it  is  green  or  ripe.  We  know  an  object  to  be  near, 
by  the  distinctness  or  sharpness  of  its  outline  and  the  vividness  of  its 
color.  We  know  it  is  remote  by  the  dimness  of  the  line  and  the  dulness 
of  the  color.  We  detennine  its  distance  by  its  size,  and  its  size  by  it£ 
distance.  Knowledge  obtained  by  such  processes  is  called  acquired  per- 
cation.    The  knowledge  of  sense-objects  under  the  relations  of  sul)8tanc< 
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■nd  qualities  iDvolveB  the  appfioation  of  still  higher  relations  and  powerc 

of  the  intellect. 

»    .^  .     .      S  107.  This  general  outline  or  preliminary  analysis  of  sense 

Benuti  ox  analj-     "  *         •%  t  i  ..,  % 

*•  Mgttopioi  perception  has  shown  that  it  is  dependent  on  corporea. 
organs  or  instruments ;  that  it  is  attended  by  special  sensa- 
tioos,  each  differing  in  quality  and  intensity  according  to  the  constitution 
and  condition  of  its  appropriate  organ  ;  that  in  connection  with  each  of 
these  sensations  we  gain  a  positive  knowledge  of  mateiial  objects ;  that  we 
unite  these  knowledges,  so  as  to  gain  and  retain  perceptions  of  separate 
material  things,  and  that  we  gain  this  knowledge  of  things  both  by  direct 
observation  and  indirect  inference.  It  also  opens  for  us  the  following  dia- 
tinot  topics  of  inquiry : 

L  The  conditions  or  media  of  Senee-Perc^iofK—IL  T?ie  process  of 
Sense-Perception,  in  its  two  elements  of  Sensation  and  Perception.-^ 
HL  The  classes  of  Sense-Perceptions. — IV.  5%e  acquired  Sense-Perc^ 
Hans. — V.  The  development  and  growth  of  Sense-Perception. — ^VL  ITie 
products  of  Sense-Perc^tion. — VU.  Activity  of  the  Soul  in  Sense-Percep' 
Iton.— Vm.  ITieories  of  Sense-Perc^tion. 

L  27ie  conditions  or  media  of  senseperception. 

§  108.  We  perceive  by  means  of  certain  bodily  organs,  and 
ennmerated.  on  the  couditiou  that  these  organs  are  excited  by  their  ap- 
turn.  propriate  objects  or  stimuli,  and  that  the  nervous  system 

with  which  these  organs  are  connected,  shares  in  this  excitation.  These 
conditions  of  sense-perception  are  purely  physiological,  and  are  discovered 
by  the  senses.  The  first  condition  is  the  existence  of  a  material,  nervous, 
and  sensorial  organism. 

To  understand  tiie  atnictare  and  office  of  the  or^^uia  of  sense-perception,  and 
Tba  material  or-    ^^^^  relation  to  psychical  experience  and  activities,  we  must  consider  ( 


general  facts  in  the  structure  of  the  body  of  which  these  oi^is  are  a  part. 

The  human  body  is  material  in  its  composition ;  t.  «.,  it  consists  of  partidw 
of  matter  which  are  endowed  with  the  properties,  and  sulject  to  the  laws  which  belong  In 
matter  in  general.  Its  skeleton  is  a  framework  of  bones,  the  parts  of  which,  like  those  of 
■ny  other  framework,  can  be  broken  hito  fragments  by  a  blow  or  a  falL  These  are  fitted 
together  with  obvious  mechanical  mgenuity,  and  are  firmly  held  in  their  places  by  strong  and 
well-banded  ligaments.  This  firamework  is  so  shaped  and  ad|ju8ted  as  to  serve  as  the  support 
of  the  muscles,  which  both  hold  the  parts  together  and  wall  in  the  principal  cavities.  They 
•lao  originate  and  convey  motion — the  motions  of  the  several  parts,  and  of  the  whole,  accord 
log  to  mechanical  laws.  The  several  cavities  of  the  trunk  contain  special  organs,  which, 
with  tiieir  connected  tubes,  digest  the  food,  assimilate  the  nutriment,  circulate  the  blood  and 
other  fluids,  and  aerate  the  blood  through  the  expanding  lungs  by  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere.  These  parts,  with  the  nervous  system,  constitute  an  organism,  or  oi^nic 
whole.  Such  an  organism  differs  from  a  machine,  in  that  each  of  its  separate  material  parts 
performs  certain  fhnctiona,  as  digestion,  secretion,  circulation,  respiration,  each  of  which  is 
{peculiar,  and  appropriate  to  no  other  oigan.    This  function  is  essential  to  the  existence  an^ 
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•etion  of  every  other  oi^d,  and  to  the  performaDce  of  its  special  f  onolioii ;  while  aL  must  aol 
together  in  order  to  further  or  render  possible  the  special  action  of  each.  The  united  action 
of  the  whole  is  essential  to  the  separate  action  of  each  part ;  and  the  separate  action  of  each 
part  is  essential  to  the  united  action  of  the  whole.  If  digestion  is  weakened  or  arrested,  the 
blood  ceases  to  move  and  the  lungs  to  expand,  or  both  these  functions  are  irregularly  and 
imperfectly  performed.  Death  may  ensue.  That  which  showed  itself  to  be  alive,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  all  these  functlona,  now  shows  itself  to  be  dead  by  perfbrming  them  no  more.  Hm 
matter  of  which  it  waa  composed  ia  {^ven  over  to  those  agents  of  decomposition  which  they 
before  resisted,  and  the  pardcles  themselveB  are  disintegrated,  and  fall  asunder.  The  ono6 
living  organism  is  now  dead  matter. 

In  this  living  organism  is  present  a  system  of  organs,  con 
m  DtfToiwisrB.    Biflting  of  the  brain,  the  ganglia,  and  the  nerves.    Tlie  nerves 

are  filaments  which  terminate  on  every  surface  and  at  every 
isxtremity  of  the  body,  and  penetrate  every  portion,  even  the  very  bones. 
They  are  interlaced  with  one  another,  and  are  occasionally  expanded  into 
large  knots  or  masses  of  their  substance.  These  expansions  are  called 
ganglia,  and  serve  as  independent  centres  of  nervous  activity  and  force. 
The  nerves  increase  in  size  as  they  approach  the  g&nglia,  the  spinal  mar- 
row, and  the  brain.  By  means  of  the  ganglia  and  the  spinal  marrow,  they 
are  all  connected  with  the  brain,  which  is  itself  a  larger  ganglion,  or  sys- 
tem of  ganglia — a  large  convoluted  mass  made  up  of  the  same  two  species 
of  matter  of  which  the  whole  nervous  system  consists.  This  system  of 
nerves  performs  several  distinct  functions,  all  important  to  the  life  and 
well-being  of  the  body.  If  some  or  all  of  the  nerves  are  diseased,  single 
organs  fail,  or  the  entire  body  perishes.  K  the  spinal  marrow  is  injured 
by  disease  or  violence,  the  limbs  are  wholly  or  in  part  disabled.  If  the 
brain  is  shocked  by  concnssion,  life  is  suspended,  or  returns  no  more. 

The  function  of  the  nervous  system  with  which  we  are 
rbe  Bcnoaxium.     Specially  concerned,  relates  to  sensation.    To  fit  the  nerves 

for  this  function,  they  are  connected  with  vanous  organs,  the 
most  noticeable  of  which  are  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nostril,  the  hand.  These 
are  framed  with  special  adaptation  to  their  appropriate  objects,  and  suffer 
certain  changes  or  impressions  from  these  objects,  all  of  which  are  neces- 
ary  to  the  sense-perception.  These  organs,  with  the  nerves  attached,  as 
capable  of  the  sentient  functions  in  an  animated  or  living  organism,  are 
known  by  the  collective  term,  the  senaoriunij  or  sensory.  The  term  is 
technical,  and  is  appropriate  to  those  organs  and  nerves,  and  only  those, 
which  bear  some  part  in  the  process  of  perception,  and  so  far  only  as  their 
function  relates  to  this  process. 

We  must  notice  another  function  of  the  nervous  system 
SuSd^tS?"''    which  is  intimately  connected  with  perception,  viz.,  their 

capacity  for  reflex  action.  The  nervous  filaments  which  pro* 
ceed  from  the  external  and  other  organs  run  side  by  side  in  pairs,  twc 
being  united  within  the  same  co\  ering  or  sheath,  and  connected  by  inter 
woven  fibres.    If  any  part  where  they  terminate  is  irritated,  or  excited 
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in  any  ifAjy  one  of  these  filaments  conveys  the  notice  to  the  brain  or 
ganglion,  and  the  other  conveys  the  stimulus  back  to  the  place  where  the 
impression  or  sensation  oecurrecL  We  say  the  impression  or  sensation,  for 
it  IS  by  no  means  essential  that  the  soul  should  feel  pleasure  or  pain,  or  in 
any  way  be  aware  of  the  occurrence.  Whatever  the  exdtement  may  be, 
the  companion  nerve  responds  to  the  call  of  its  associate,  and  contracts, 
convulses,  or  moves  appropriately  the  muscle  or  the  organ  whioh  is 
aronsed.  A  message  of  invitation  or  warning  flashes  inward  along  one 
of  these  mysterious  filaments,  the  afferent.  An  answer  is  sent  at  once 
outward  by  the  efferent  to  the  place  from  which  it  camQ,  and  the  answer 
is  obeye-i.  This  may  be  done  without  the  intervention  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  soul.  The  nerves  arranged  for  this  special  service  of  the  senses  and 
of  motion  are  called  the  senscHnotor^  and  the  general  action  which  we  havd 
described  is  called  their  r^fkx  action. 

The  nerves,  it  will  be  observed,  are  the  subjects  of  diverse  affectiouii 
or  phenomena.  First,  they  are  subject  to  mechanical  action  and  change. 
Like  other  filaments,  they  can  be  bruised,  rent,  or  cut.  Second,  their  con- 
stituent  elements  suffer  chemical  changes.  Third,  they  minister  to  th« 
healthy  or  unhealthy  action  of  all  the  vital  and  sense-organs.  Fourth, 
they  are  capable  of  various  reflex  actions,  both  occasional  in  response  to 
casual  excitements,  and  regular,  as  in  sustaining  the  involuntary  action  of 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs.  Fifth,  last  of  all,  when  a  sentient  soul 
makes  this  organism  living,  they  are  capable  of  a  special  affection  or  ex- 
citement, which  is  the  condition  of  sensation  and  sense-perception.  The 
first  and  essential  requisite  to  sense-perception  is  the  existence  of  the  sen- 
florium  as  thus  defined. 

§  109.  The  second  requisite  to  sense-perception  is  the  exist- 
gtton  ^^^    ence  and  the  presence  of  appropriate  objects.     We  say  in 

general,  there  must  be  visible  objects  in  order  to  vision : 
audible  objects  in  order  to  hearing :  tangible  objects  in  order  to  touch.  Li 
other  language  we  say,  objects,  to  be  perceived,  must  be  luminous,  sonorous, 
resisting ;  or,  more  abstractly,  there  must  be  lights  sounds  and  hardness^  o« 
■iiere  cannot  be  vision^  hearing,  or  touch. 

One  ippareDt  exception  to  this  principle  oconrs  in  the  case  of  the  so^^ed  subjectiv 
■enaationa  which  are  excited  by  stimulating  the  nerres  by  pecnliar  agents.  Thus  the  opifc 
nerre,  under  electrical  implications,  may  be  so  excited  as  to  occasion  flashes  of  light.  SparLc 
are  peroeiyed,  from  a  blow  or  contusion.  Slight  sensations  of  smell-  and  of  taste,  also  a  ring. 
ing  or  whizising  in  the  eara,  are  occasioned  by  electrical  action.  Experiments  of  this  Itind 
prore  that  the  sensation  depends  entirely  on  the  excitement  of  a  part  of  the  sensory  to  a  giye& 
species  of  activity,  and  that  this  excitement  is  idiopathic,  or  limited  to  the  nerve  or  nerves 
3onoemed;  «. ^.,  the  optic  nerve  alone  emits  light;  the  acoustic  nerve,  sound,  etc,  eto 
Physical  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  sense-perception  have  convinced  man^ 
philosophen  that  their  action  upon,  or  their  power  to  aflbot  the  sensorium  depends  on  th« 
BQotion  of  the  particles  of  matter.  In  the  view  of  sncb,  all  objects  which  are  perceived  art 
capable  of  a  more  or  less  frequent  motion ;  an^  according  to  its  greater  or  less  rapidity,  whf« 
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It  properly  affecte  the  nenrons  oiganism,  is  the  seoBe-peroeption  in  its  quality  and  intensiiy 
Thus  light,  88  perceived,  is  reeolyed  into  undulating  ether,  and  according  as  its  undulations  an 
more  or  less  rapid,  so  the  olject  seen  is  scarlet,  violet,  red,  or  yellow.  Sound  is  al&o  depends 
ent  on  similar  vibralions.  So,  as  is  presumed  by  analogy,  is  it  with  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 
Similar  conclusions  are  accepted  with  respect  to  heat,  and  the  various  forms  of  pleasurable  of 
painful  muscular  and  subjective  experiences,  as  of  bruimng,  tearing,  etc,  etc  This  analysia, 
with  its  results,  is  simply  physical.  It  proves  only  in  what  condition  matter  is  or  must  be,  in 
order  to  be  perceived.  Its  inquiries  respect  only  the  physical  conditions  of  the  sense-peroep 
tions.  They  shed  no  light  at  all  upon  the  experiences  of  the  souL  What  the  soul  experiences 
and  apprehends  are  not  motions  of  any  kind,  but  different  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  colors.  As 
physical  researches,  these  inquiries  are  legitimate  and  attractive  But  to  psychology  they  have 
no  application,  because  they  stand  in  no  rational  connection  with  the  phenomena  to  bo 
explained.    Gf.  H.  Lotze,  Mikrokownui^  vol.  it  B.  Y.  c  2. 

Thetuidoondi-  §  ^^^'  "^^  third  condition  of  sense-perception  is  the  aclioQ 
So^th?"  MOM?  ^^  ^^®  object  upon  the  sensoriom.  In  order  to  receive  this 
riuffl.  action,  the  external  organs  must  be  in  a  normal  condition — viz. 

the  eye,  the  ear,  the  palate,  and  the  skin.  If  any  lesion  or  disease  occurs, 
the  perception  is  irregular  or  impossible.  In  like  manner,  if  the  nerves 
are  diseased  or  destroyed,  the  perceptions  are  disturbed  or  prevented. 
Let  the  optic  nerve  be  injured,  and  the  vision  is  doubled,  clouded,  or  es« 
tinguished.    So  is  it  with  hearing,  with  touch,  with  smell,  and  with  taste. 

It  is  contended  by  many  (L.  Geoi^e,  DiefUnf  Sinne^  Berlin,  1846 ;  J.  D.  Morell,  OvUinet^ 
etc,  Lond.,  1862),  that  the  excitement  of  the  sensorium  to  the  condition  fiivorable  to  sense- 
perception  is  simply  the  arousing  of  its  nerve  substance  to  vibratory  action  or  motion.  Strong 
confirmation  of  this  view  is  derived  from  the  kindred  doctrine  that  the  objects  of  peroeptic«i 
are  matter  in  different  modes  and  rates  of  motion.  As  the  researches  and  speculations  in 
respect  to  matter  are  purely  phymcal,  so  this  inquiry  and  its  results  are  exdudvely  physio- 
logical. They  relate  only  to  the  conditions,  but  furnish  no  explanation  of  the  psychical  ph6> 
nomena  as  experiences  or  acts  of  the  soul.  As  the  soul  does  not  perceive  undulating  matter 
in  light  and  sound,  no  more  does  It  perceive  the  vibrating  nerves  which  proceed  from  the  eye 
and  the  ear.  Psychologically — i.  e.,  in  its  conscious  experience^it  knows  nothing  of  these 
objective  or  subjective  conditions,  either  as  physical  or  nervous  requidtes  to  its  own  states. 
In  its  conscious  states  it  feels  and  perceives,  and  it  is  conscious  that  it  feels  and  perceivea. 
What  takes  place  in  the  matter  without,  or  in  the  oi^gan  with  which  the  matter  comes  in  con 
tact,  or  in  the  nerve  itself  which  proceeds  from  the  organ,  it  can  only  view  as  a  physical  or 
phydological  condition  to  a  psychical  fact. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  know  that  these  three  requisites  must  be  present  t 
We  reply,  Only  indirectly.  We  learn  it  by  inference.  If  the  sensorium  no  longer  exists, 
there  is  no  perception.  If  the  object  is  withdrawn,  as  the  luminous  or  sonorous  matter,  there 
can  be  no  perception.  Perhaps  it  may  be  proved  that,  if  the  matter  does  not  vibrate,  the 
result  is  similar.  If  the  organ  or  the  nerve  is  destroyed,  the  soul  does  not  perceive.  We 
eondude  that  all  these  are  its  essential  conditions.  But  that  they  are  not  the  acts  or  states 
Uiemselves,  will  be  still  more  manifest  from  the  consideration  of  the  act  of  sense-perception 
Itself.    We  proceed  next  to : 

n.   77ie  process  of  senseperception* 
Dm  iiTooees  of   §  ^^^*   ^®  simplest  form  in  which  sense-perception  is  expe* 
fc?th?^^*ioS    ^^^^^^  is  ™  connection  with  a*  single  organ  of  sense.    The 
lum;  what!        states  OT  acts  which  we  ordinarily  cal  pense-perceptionSi  by 
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which  we  apprehend  the  most  familiar  objects,  as  a  table,  a  chair,  a  horse, 
or  a  dog,  are  made  np  of  too  many  elements  to  allow  ns  to  discern  the 
precise  character  of  the  elements  or  the  steps  of  the  process  itself.  It  is 
only  when  we  consider  a  single  act,  as  of  seeing  and  hearing,  and  of  the 
simplest  object,  as  a  single  color  or  somid,  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
determine  what  are  the  essential  nature  and  elements  of  the  act  itsel£ 
It  ]■  ocTcMeaL  "^^  most  general  answer  which  we  make  to  our  inquiry  is, 
M*  jbTnoiogi-  that  it  is  clearly  and  distinctively  a  psychical  and  not  a  phys- 
iological '  phenomenon.  We  are  prepared,  by  our  previous 
analysis,  to  distinguish  perception  from  the  organic  instruments  and  con- 
ditions that  are  essential  to  it.  Neither  the  eye  nor  the  optic  nerve,  nor 
the  image  formed  on  the  retina,  nor  the  nervous  response  to  the  image — 
none  of  these,  nor  all  of  them  together,  constitute  vision.  The  picture  may 
l>e  formed,  the  nerve  may  be  stimulated  to  reflex  activity,  so  as  to  contract 
the  iris  or  let  fall  the  eyelid,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  sight.  If  a  hot  iron 
is  applied  to  the  flesh,  and  the  soul  does  not  feel  and  apprehend,  there  is 
no  sense-perception.  It  may  disorganize  and  destroy  the  flesh,  consum- 
ing it  to  the  bone,  and  yet,  if  the  soul  does  not  respond,  the  phenomenon 
which  we  seek  for  does  not  occur.  In  order  to  this,  another  element  must 
be  furnished,  and  a  new  energy  must  be  aroused  from  the  soul  itself.  Its 
presence  and  its  nature  are  known  by  consciousness.  Its  physical  con- 
ditions are  observed  by  the  senses  and  traced  out  by  physiological  analysis. 
The  anatomist  separates  and  follows  the  one  class  of  phenomena  by  his 
dissecting  knife,  interpreting  the  functions  which  he  does  not  observe. 
Consciousness  watches  the  other,  notes  their  similarities  and  difierences, 
refers  them  to  their  agent  and  records  their  products. 

Let  us,  then,  leave  these  physical  or  physiological  con- 
StvoeSea^s!  ^^^^8»  *"^  consult  consciousuess  alone.  We  inquire  of 
consciousness.  What  is  the  psychical  act  or  state?  She 
replies.  It  is  a  process  complex  in  its  nature,  but  instantaneous  in  time.  It 
is  complex,  because  the  soul,  in  its  single  act,  discerns  two  objects — ^its 
own  condition  and  some  material  .reality.  One  of  these  is  subjective,  and 
hence  is  called  a  subject^lject ;  the  other  is  objective,  and  is  denominated 
an  object-olject  One  element  is  called  sensation^  or  sensation  proper ; 
the  other  is  called  perception^  or  perception  proper.  The  one  of  these  is 
an  element  involving  feeling ;  the  other  is  intellectual,  being  an  act  of 
knowledge.  Each  requires  the  other.  Each  is  the  attendant  of  the  other. 
There  can  be  no  perception  without  sensation,  nor  can  sensation  occur 
without  perception. 

TheeiflOMBtsiin.  But  though  thcsc  two  elements  coexist,  it  is  with  unequal 
fcnttg«n^ani  energy.  The  one  activity  is  always  at  the  expense  of  the 
tm.  Other.    If  sensation  is  intense,  perception  is  feeble.    If  pei^ 

ception  is  energetic  and  absorbing,  sensation  is  weak  and  scarcely  ob* 
Eerved.    The  opei^tion  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  several  senses,  and  in  the 
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differing  states  or  energies  of  single  and  separate  senses.  In  vision,  as 
oompared  with  smell  and  hearing,  perception  prevails ;  while  in  the  latter 
sensation  is  in  excess.  In  the  perception  of  bright  and  stimulating  color, 
as  contrasted  with  the  discernment  of  form  and  outlines,  sensation  is  con 
spiouous  in  the  one,  and  perception  in  the  other.  If  we  look  at  the  un- 
clouded sun  at  midday,  we  cannot  perceive  distinctly,  by  reason  of  the 
blinding  and  painful  sensations ;  if  its  disc  is  overcast,  or  a  darkened  glass 
is  interposed,  the  perception  is  more  distinct  and  easy,  by  the  repressioo 
of  the  sensations. 

This  brief  statement  inTolves  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  in  the  same  mstantaneons  and 
nn^^e  act  exists  in  a  twofold  actiTity.  Stated  in  other  language,  it  is,  that  every  act  of  sense- 
perception  involyes  the  element  of  sensation  and  the  element  of  perception.  These  elements 
need  to  be  separately  considered  in  order  that  we  may  understand  their  real  chancter  and 
their  mutual  relations. 


senaation proper    §  ^^^*   ^^^^^^'^^^^^  proper^  or  the  Sensational  element,  comes 
grtaiiu  to  the    firgt  in  Order.    This  does  not  occur  alone  or  apart.    Pure 


a  proper 
to  the 

sensation  is  simply  an  ideal  or  imaginary  experience.  Its  na- 
ture can  be  determined  only  by  laying  out  of  view  certain  characteristics 
which  always  attend  it.  Though  sensation  always  occurs  with  perception, 
it  may  be  clearly  distinguished  from  it.    Sensation,  thus  considered,  is 

A  subfeotive  es^erience  of  the  souly  a$  animating  an  extended  sen^ 
ioriumj  uettaUy  more  or  leas  pleasurable  or  paityfiU^  and  ahoa/ys  oeca^ 
noned  by  some  excitement  of  the  organism.    This  definition  implies, 

First  of  all,  that  sensation  pertains  properly  to  the  soul,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  material  things  or  corporeal  agents.  The  sensation 
of  touch  is  not  in  the  orange,  the  sensation  of  heat  is  not  in  the  burn- 
ing flame,  but  both  are  experienced  by  the  sentient  souL  The  sensation 
of  sweetness  is  not  in  the  sugar,  that  of  sourness  is  not  in  the  vinegar. 
There  can  be  no  music  when  orchestra  and  audience  are  both  stone-deafl 
As  all  sensations  pertain  to  the  soul  which  experiences  them,  they  can 
properly  be  said  to  be  subjective.  As  the  most  of  them  are  positively 
agreeable  or  the  opposite,  they  are  nearly  akin  to  those  emotions,  as  hope 
or  terror,  or  those  passions,  as  anger  and  envy,  which  are  acknowledged  by 
all  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  spirit,  and  to  involve  no  relation  whatever 
to  matter  or  the  bodily  organism.  Such  feelings  are  not  infrequently 
styled  sensations,  though  improperly. 

Yetoxperienoed  §  ^^^'  Sccoud,  the  sensatioiis,  though  subjective  in  the 
hyige  «;jjjj^«^  sense  already  defined,  are  yet  experienced  by  the  soul  as  con- 
or8>ni"°-  nected  with  a  corporeal  organism,  and  are  directiy  distin* 

guished  in  this  from  emotions  proper,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  percep- 
tions proper,  on  the  other.  The  soul  has  a  subjective  experiencf  of  heat, 
hardness,  sweetness,  sourness,  etc.,  but  it  has  this  experience  as  an  agent 
which  is  connected  with  and  animates  an  extended  sensorium.  Tlie  sev- 
eral sensations,  though  like  the  purely  spiritual  emotions  in  being  agree 
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able,  or  the  opposite,  are  unlike  them  in  being  felt  by  the  soul  as  existing 
in  a  peculiar  form  of  being  and  activity,  viz.,  that  of  corporeal  sensibility. 
That  which  feels  is  not  the  soul  as  pure  spirit,  but  spirit  as  animating  ao 
organism. 

It  Is  but  a  part  of  tbe  tratli  which  Beld  utters,  when  he  nys :  **  This  sensation  [of  smeU] 
can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  rery  essence  consists  in  bemg  felt ;  and  when  it  is 
■oi  feh,  it  ia  not  There  is  no  diflTereDce  between  the  sensation,  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  thej  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.'*  "  As  to  the  sensations  and  feelings  that  are  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able, they  differ  much,  not  only  in  degree,  but  In  kind  and  dignity.  Some  belong  to  the  ani- 
mal part  of  our  nature,  and  are  common  to  ns  with  the  brutes ;  others  belong  to  the  rational 
and  moral  part  The  first  are  more  properly  called  senaaiUmi,  the  last,  feeiinff$"  SuayM^ 
TmUU.  FinBen,  il  a  16. 

Berkeley,  Theory  of  Vution^  says  to  the  same  effect :  '*  The  objects  intromitted  by  sigo^ 
would  seem  to  him  [a  man  bom  blind],  as  indeed  they  are,  no  other  than  a  new  set  of 
thoughts  or  sensations,  each  whereof  is  as  near  to  hiin  as  the  perceptions  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
or  the  most  inward  passions  of  the  soul.^  Gf.  Dugald  Stewart,  EUmenin^  etc.,  chaps.  I  -^^^ 
T.  p.  iL  §  1 ;  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  LecHires,  etc,  19-26 ;  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Upham,  JSlemi 
etc,  Intellect^  §  49. 

Beid  certainly  would  not  say  that  the  pain,  or  the  palnAil  sensation,  which  is  occasionci 
by  a  bum,  a  cut,  or  a  blow,  is  precisely  like  the  pain  which  is  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a 
friend,  the  loss  of  fortune,  or  the  failure  of  a  darling  project  Both  these  clasHes  of  states, 
when  not  felt,  have  no  existence ;  they  both  pertain  to  the  soul,  and  to  the  soul  only,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  objects  which  occasion  them.  Both  are  alike  subjective.  Both  are  alike  hk 
being  disagreeable,  hence  both  are  called  painful  But  one  is  experienced  by  the  soul  as  con 
nected  with  an  organism,  while  the  other  is  felt  in  the  soul  without  reference  to  the  sensorium 
at  all.  They  are  not  merely  unlike,  as  one  painftil  sensation  or  one  painftil  emotion  is  unlik& 
another  in  subjective  quality  or  intensity,  but  as  a  sensation  is  unlike  an  emotion,  in  that  the 
one  is  felt  by  the  soul  as  known  by  itself  to  act  and  suffer  as  animating  an  extended  portion 
of  living  matter,  and  the  other  is  experienced  by  the  soul  in  its  capacity  to  act  and  suffer 
without  conscions  relation  to  matter  at  all. 

This  peculiar  feature  of  sensation  is  mode  still  more  obvious  by  the  difference  discerned  by 
tbe  soul  between  the  sensation  itself  as  a  pleasant  or  painful  experience,  and  the  effort  of  the 
sonl  to  retain  or  reject  it ;  in  other  words,  by  the  manifest  difference  between  the  sensation 
proper  and  the  consequent  desire  or  aversion.  The  one  is  an  experience  of  the  soul  as  snffer- 
ing  while  conscioudy  connected  with  the  organism ;  the  other  is  purely  spiritual,  the  sponta- 
neous acting  of  the  soul*s  independent  energy.  In  the  sensation  enjoyed  or  suffered,  the  soul 
is  blended  inseparably  with  the  sensorial  organism ;  in  the  reacting  or  resilient  desire  U  is 
sharply  contrasted  with  it  In  the  one  it  knows  itself  connected  with  that  from  whi'ii  it 
\  it  might  be  detached ;  in  the  other,  it  knows  itself  to  act  as  a  purely  psychical  a/f  ent 


**  Ihe  organism  isihefleld  of  apprehensioxi,  both  to  sensation  proper  and  peroeption  proper ;  but  wii^  thJi 
B :  XtaA  the  former  views  it  as  of  the  eg%  the  latter  as  of  the  nou'ego ;  that  the  one  draws  it  -withiiv 
the  olher  ahnte  it  oat  ftom  the  sphere  of  sell  As  animRted,  as  the  subgoot  of  affeotions  of  which  I  am  oon« 
taioosv  the  organism  belongs  to  me ;  and  of  these  aflTectfons  which  I  recognise  as  mine,  sensation  proper  i« 
the  appsehensioii.  As  material,  ae  the  subject  of  extension,  figure,  divisibility,  and  so  forth,  the  orgonteni 
doca  not  beUmg  to  me,  the  oonsoions  unit ;  and  of  those  properties,  which  I  do  not  recognize  as  mine,  per- 
ecptioii  proper  is  the  apprehension.'* 

"It  may  appear,  not  a  paradox  merely,  hut  a  oontradieHon,  to  say,  that  the  organinn  is  at  once 
vlfiiin  and  withont  the  mind;  la  at  onee  sulgaotive  and  obgeotive;  is  at  onee  tgo  and  wm-^ifo.  Bat  ao  it 
is,  and  ao  we  matt  admit  it  to  be*  unleaa,  on  the  one  hand,  as  materialists,  we  identify  mind  with  matter, 
or,  on  the  other,  as  idealists,  we  Identify  matter  with  nund.  The  organism,  as  nnimatAd,  as  sentient,  ia 
neceaaarDy  oon ;  and  its  afltotlons  are  only  fblt  as  affections  of  the  indivisible  ego.  In  this  respect,  and  te 
Siis  axtenty  oar  organs  an  not  eocfeamal  to  ouxaelvea.  But  our  organism  is  not  mflmU'  a  «>ntimit  subiect*  it 
9 
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it  Bt  the  oama  tiiM  an  extended,  figured,  diviefltle,  In  a  vord,  a  material,  snfajoot ;  and  the  same  cenmttoot 

which  are  rt>duoed  to  unity  in  the  indiviaibility  of  oonsciooanees  are  in  the  divisible  organism  recogniaed  at 
plunl  and  reciprocally  external,  and,  therefore,  aa  extended,  figured,  and  divided.  Such  it  the  Ihet :  hot 
bow  the  immaterial  can  be  nnited  irith  matter,  how  the  onextended  can  apprehend  extension,  how  the 
indivisible  can  measure  the  divided,— this  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries  to  man.*'— Sir  William  Wamnton, 
PTor**  t^  JReid,  Note  D*  18  and/ooMiofe,  p.  880  (Cf.  86, 88,  89>.  C£  J.  Mfiller,  fl-A  d.  PhytUL  d  Menacheit, 
B.  F. 

The  philosophers  of  the  English  and  French  schools  have  aJmcet  universally  considered  sensation  as  a 
phenomunon  exclusively  spiritual  and  tabjective.  Even  Hamilton  laj's  down  the  unqualified  position,  that 
sensstlon  and  perception  are  distinguished  ta  feeling  and  knowledge.  Moat  of  them  are  by  a  logical  nece^ 
sity  forced  to  distinguish  perception  from  sensntion,  as  being  the  apprehension  at  the  objective  cause  or  ooca- 
lion  of  this  subjective  experience.  They  rcaron  thus  in  the  disjunctive  method.  Sensation  must  either  be 
a  phenomenon  pnrely  spiritual  and  subjective,  or  purely  material  and  objective.  It  cannot  be  the  last, 
because  that  would  make  it  one  with  perception.  It  must  therefore  be  the  former.  This  oonelusion  was 
accepted  with  all  the  inconveniences  and  embarrassments  which  ore  <WwitKnr  to  the  student  who  it  veraod 
Ia  the  history  of  the  various  theories  of  perception. 

Those  who  reasoned  in  this  way  did  not  notice,  that  firom  their  assumed  premise  another  conclusion 
equally  embarrassing  might  be  derived,  e.  p..  There  can  be  but  two  classes  of  mental  statee— the  simply 
and  parely  subjective  and  the  simply  objective.  Sensations  and  emotions  can  neither  belong  to  the  last 
Therefore  both  must  belong  to  the  first,  or  emotions  and  sensations  are  in  their  essentiahfoataiet  property 
eiassod  together.  This  conclusion  is  contradicted  by  the  conscious  experience  of  every  one.  The  only  way 
to  escape  It,  is  to  deny  the  original  premise,  and  instead  of  the  dichotomy'  or  twofold  division,  to  substitute 
another  in  its  place  which  shall  include  a  threefold  possibility,  v^s.,  there  are  tiirec  classes  of  psyohioal 
phenomena  possible— the  purely  subjective  or  incorporeal,  the  purely  objective  and  corporeal,  and  a  thixd, 
midway  between  the  two,  partaking  of  attributes  oonmion  to  both.  These  three  are  the  emotions,  the  pep> 
oeptiont,  and  the  tonsations. 

§  114.  Third :  It  is  implied,  in  what  has  been  said,  that  all 
The  sensations    gensations  are  attended  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  and 

locaiuea.  ^  ^ 

definite  relation  of  place  in  the  sensonum.  This  relation  of 
place  is  at  first  very  indefinitely  apprehended;  indeed,  it  may  not  be 
attended  to  at  all ;  but  there  mast  be  furnished,  in  the  original  experiences 
of  the  soul,  the  means  of  discerning  such  a  relation  provided  the  attention 
is  directed  to  the  sensation.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  pain  in 
the  teeth  or  a  pain  in  the  head  should  not  be  known  apart  in  place  from 
a  pain  in  the  foot ;  that  a  bum  in  the  foot  and  a  wound  in  the  arm  should 
not  give  directly  to  the  mind  the  apprehension  of  a  different  place  for 
each.  If  the  soul,  in  the  experience  of  all  its  sensations,  knows  itself  aa 
animating  an  extended  sensorium,  then  in  each  sensation  it  knows  itself  to 
be  afiected  in  some  separate  part  or  portion  of  this  extended  organism 
which  it  pervades. 

Those  who  regard  sensation  as  a  purely  subjective  experience  or  phenomenon,  exclude 
fyom  it  all  the  relations  of  place  or  locality.  These  relations  they  appropriate  to  the  causes  of 
the  sensationa  If  an  Infant  has  a  pain  in  the  foot  and  a  pain  in  the  head,  as  sensations  or 
pains  these  are  simply  spiritual  or  psychical  experiences.  It  Is  only  when  the  causes  of  these 
phenomena  are  discovered  that  the  rektions  of  place  can  be  discerned.  A  dtfiferent  view  of 
the  nature  of  pure  sensation  inyolves  different  consequents  in  respect  to  all  the  relations  of 
^lace. 

When  It  is  asserted  that  every  sensation  gives  or  might  give  a  relation  of  place,  it  is  nol 
intended  that  the  relations  of  place  involved  in  and  given  by  the  direct  experience  of  aa 
original  sensation  are  or  could  be  apprehended  so  completely  and  so  definitely  as  they  are  ty 
Oie  aid  of  experience  and  the  acquired  perceptions ;  but  only  that  some  knowledge,  or  thi8 
materials  for  such  knowledge,  must  be  furnished  in  the  original  sensations. 
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ixflv  tram  <me  §  ^^^'  Foorth :  The  different  sensations,  as  snbjectiye  expe- 
SiTud  £^iS»I  riences  of  the  soul,  differ  greatly  from  one  another  in  respect 
^«*  to  quality  and  intensity ;  in  other  words,  they  differ  in  kind 

and  degree.  Each  of  the  leading  classes  of  sensations  differs  from  each 
of  the  other  classes,  aa  the  sensations  of  sight  from  the  sensations  of  tonch, 
Under  each  of  these  broadly  disUngaished  classes  or  kinds,  special  sensar 
tiooa  differ  from  one  another;  as  the  different  tastes,  feelings,  smells, 
colors,  etc.,  etc.  What  are  called  the  same  sensations,  differ  also  in  energy, 
strength,  or  intensity ;  as  one  shade  of  the  same  color,  as  red,  is  deeper 
or  more  intense  than  another  shade ;  one  odor  is  more  pungent  than  an* 
other.  These  several  sensations  are  the  subject-matter  of  direct  or  intui- 
tive apprehension.  We  know  that  they  are,  and  we  know  what  they  are 
by  direct  experience.  We  know  them  in  their  relations  also — i.  «.,  in 
their  likenesses  aAd  differences,  positions,  etc. — ^by  direct  discernment. 
No  other  explanation  can  be  given  of  these  facts  than  that  we  know  them 
to  be,  and  know  what  they  are,  by  direct  intuition. 

Fifth :  The  different  jsensations  differ  in  respect  to  the  greater  or  less 
definiteness  of  the  part  or  place  of  the  sensorium  which  is  affected.  Thus, 
a  sound  or  a  smell  is  far  less  distinctly  defined  in  any  relations  of  place 
than  a  sight  or  a  touch.    But  more  of  this  in  another  place. 

We  come  next  to  percqc>tion  or  perception  proper. 
FtaR»ptionpzm>-    §  ^^^-   'TTiis*  ^  ^^8  already  been  explained,  is  no  separate 
mn^koJ^d^   act  or  State  of  the  soul ;  it  is  only  a  separable  or  distin- 
iteoigeot.  guishablc  element  of  a  single  complex  act.    Perception,  as 

such,  is, 

first :  Clearly  and  distinctly  an  act  of  objective  knowledge,  and  of 
knowledge  only.  The  sensational  element  is  an  element  of  feeling,  attend- 
ed, indeed,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  soul  which  feels  animates  an 
extended  organism ;  but  in  the  perceptional  act  the  soul  knows,  and  only 
knows. 

Bat  if  it  knows,  it  knows  some  being  as  its  object  (g  48).  But  what  being  does  it 
affinn  f  We  answer,  Tlie  being  which  is  the  joint  product  of  the  material  agent  or  substance 
and  the  sentient  organism.  What  we  perceive  when  we  touch  and  see,  much  more  when  we 
smell,  hear,  and  taste,  is  that  which  is  prepared  for  our  knowledge  by  the  action  of  the  ex- 
eitant,  whateyer  it  may  be,  whether  objective  or  subjective,  and  the  organism  animated  by  a 
pentient  soul.  In  perception  proper  we  do  not  know  the  excitant  apart,  nor  do  we  know  the 
Ofganism  apart,  only  the  result  of  their  joint  actioi..  This  we  know  as  an  object,  with  which 
the  mind  is  confronted,  both  as  a  sentient  and  as  a  percipient  As  a  sentient  it  responds  to  its 
presence  by  that  subjective  condition  called  sensation ;  as  a  percipient,  it  knows  the  ot^'ect  to  be. 
Tlie  agency  of  the  soul  in  its  acts  of  knowing,  as  has  already  been  explained,  should  be 
earefttlly  distinguished  from  its  agency  in  preparing  and  even  in  presenting  objects  for  it  to 

§  117.  Second:  This  knowledge  is  objective — ».  «.,  the  soul 
not  only  knows  the  object  to  be,  but  it  knows  it  is  not  itself. 
What  it  knows  is  a  non-ego^  a  notrme,  a  not-self.    But  firov 


lU  object  a  non- 
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what  seli^  or  ego^  does  it  distiDguifih  the  object  f  or  ^hat  kind  of  nonegu 
does  the  perceiving  sool  distingaish  ?  Is  it  what  is  usnally  called  a  mate- 
rial object,  distingnished  from  the  organism  or  the  body  which  the  seal 
animates  and  moves  ?  or  is  it  the  organism  itself  which  the  soul  distin 
gnishes  from  itself  though  it  animates  and  moves  it  ?  We  answer,  la 
perception,  comprehensively  viewed,  both  of  these  objects  are  distin- 
guished  by  the  soul  from  itself,  viz.,  the  material  object,  which  is  not  the 
body,  and  the  body  itself^  which  is  not  the  soul.  The  process  is  not  com- 
plete till  both  these  objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from 
the  soul  itself.  But  our  present  inquiry  is,  Which  of  these  objects  is 
apf^rehended  in  perception  proper  ?  which  is  known,  or  might  be  known, 
in  connection  with  every  sensation,  or  in  every  act  of  sense-perception  f 
We  answer,  The  bodily  organism  itself,  or  rather  that  part  of  the  senso- 
riqm  which  is  excited  to  action.  What  the  soul  dire<ftly  perceives — u  e., 
distinguishes  from  itself— is  its  own  sensitive  organism,  so  far  as  it  is 
excited  to  sensation.  This  is  that  which  it  knows  to  be  not  itself,  even 
though  it  knows  that  in  sensation  it  is  intimately  connected  with  it 
The  immediate  object  of  perception  proper  is  the  sensorium  in  some  fone 
of  action. 

It  deserres  to  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that,  as  there  are  three  non-«^o»— >yiz.,  the  not 
body  as  distinguished  fit)m  the  body  and  soul  united,  the  body  as  distinguished  ih>m  the  soul, 
and  the  sensorium  as  distinguished  from  the  soul  as  pure  spirit — so  there  are  three  dgott 
brought  into  oonsideration^-the  soul  as  animating  or  oonneeted  with  the  sensorium,  the  soul  aa 
connected  with  the  body  sensed  and  perceived,  the  liTing  body  as  a  whole ;  and  the  soal  aa 
distinguishable  from  both  sensorium  and  body.  In  analyzing  and  defining  sense-perceptioo, 
the  attention  should  be  carefully  directed  to  the  inquiry,  Which  of  these  ego9  or  wm^t^  is 
mtended  ? 

It  is  not  intended  that,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  infant  does,  in  the  earliest  development 
of  the  reflective  consciousness,  apply  the  pronoun  I  to  the  soul  as  distinguished  from  the  body. 
It  is  most  evident  that  at  first,  and  for  a  very  long  period  often,  this  appellation  is  applied  to 
the  soul  and  the  body  as  a  complex  whole.  We  need  not  even  inquire  what  distinctjons  are 
made  earliest  in  the  order  of  time  or  of  actual  experience,  but  rather,  what  are  necessary  in 
the  simplest  acts  of  the  soul — in  those  states  which  our  subtlest  and  ultimate  analysis  can  dfa- 
tinguish,  but  cannot  divide.  What  are  those  distinctions,  the  discernment  of  which  no  proce* 
can  explain  or  account  for,  but  which  must  be  ascribed  to  an  ori^nal  endowment  of  the  soti 
manifesting  itself  in  a  necessary  and  sovereign  act  ? 

§  118.  Third:  The  object  in  perception  proper  is  not  only 
Aa     extended    ]Qiown  as  the  non-e^o,  but  it  is  known  as  extended.     Even 

in  sensation  proper  the  soul  knows  itself  as  united  with  the 
extended  sensorium ;  much  more  when  tlie  soul,  by  an  act  of  intelligence, 
distinguishes  this  sensorium  from  itself  as  a  purely  psychical  agent,  must 
it  know  the  object  to  be  extended  which  it  as  it  were  sets  over  against 
itiel£  We  do  not  here  ask  what  extension  is,  or  how  it  is  possible  that 
ths  unextended  spirit  can  know  extended  matter;  nor  do  we  ask  what  are 
\\^  reUtions  of  extension  to  space,  either  in  the  order  of  knowledge  or 
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of  being.  These  qnestionB  are  reserved  for  fntare  discussioiL  We  record 
only  what  the  mind  actually  perceives,  as  attested  bj  our  experience  of  the 
act  or  process. 

Hub  doctrine,  stated  in  the  terms  of  %  more  exact  utsIyBis,  is  this :  The  sool,  in  sente 
peroeptiony  knowing  the  sensorinm  in  action,  may  know  it  in  the  two  relations  which  it  holdi 
to  itseli^  as  at  once  a  teniuni  and  percipient.  In  the  one  rektion  it  knows  the  sensorium  as 
united  with  or  perraded  by  itself  as  a  sentient :  it  knows  it  sensationally — t.  0^  so  &r  as  H 
experiences  sensations.  In  the  other  relation  it  distingoishes  it-^the  sensorium  as  being  an 
extended  object — ^from  itself  as  a  perciplent--4*  e.,  it  perceiTes  a  non-tf^  contrasted  with  a 
perdpient  ego. 

Ho  floe  can  deny,  thai  oomoacUxig  that  the  aoul  in  aenaatlon  to  oonsdoiuly  united  to  an  extended  seok- 
aoelam.  It  mnet  immediately  peroeiTe  this  aenaosium  when  axooaed  to  action.  But  one  may  doubt  wheth«c 
thia  ia  all  which  the  mind  peroeiTea.  It  may  he  asked,  whether  the  extra-organic  cannot  be  pexsoeiTed 
tnuaedlately  aa  troly  as  the  Intn-organio.  Upon  the  theory  here  pzopoeed,  the  noi^Mfy,  or  ssfyv-ofyonle 
raaAter  to  the  olgeot  of  aa  aoqiired,batnot  of  adireot,  pevoeptifln,  by  aprooesa  which  will  be  exptoined  here- 
after. 

The  alteraative  theoriee  of  direct  peroeptton  an  two.  One  makes  sensation  a  purely  spiritual  ezperi* 
•nee,  and  gives  to  tihe  mind  a  power  of  direetiy  pevosiTisg  its  attendant  ol;ject  or  ito  oanse— known  diieotiy 
or  intend  somehow  to  be  extended. 

The  other  makes  sensation  to  be  organio,  and  of  eourse  to  Inyolre  place  and  extension,  and  peroeptiot. 
to  be  the  dtreel  knowledge  of  aa  exti»«rganlc  object  or  agent,  which  to  also  extended  and  causal  of  the 
iatnirorganie  seDsation. 

B  may  be  admitted,  that  the  last  theory  to  possibly  true,  bvt  it  must  be  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  aoeonnt  for  the  ihets,  and  also  to  be  most  accordant  with  processes  Itnown  to  be  perfionned  in  the  early 
growth  of  perception.  It  to  atoo  inconsistent  with  the  occurrence  of  subjective  sensations.  The  quesliot 
to  of  aospedal  importaaoe,  except  aa  it  throws  light  npon  the  development  of  ttie  intellect.  But  see 
flM. 

^ ^        ,     §  119.   We  ask,  fcnrth:  In  the  exercise  of  which  of  the 

tgnja^  au  the  genscs  does  the  mind  dLstingniiBh  the  non-egoistic  and  ex. 
tended  object — ^in  the  exercise  of  one  or  two,  or  of  each  and 
all  ?  The  views  which  we  have  proposed  concerning  sensation  involve 
the  necessary  consequence  that  perception  proper  occurs  in  connection 
with  each  of  the  senses^  If  every  sensation  involves  the  apprehension  of 
the  extended  sensorium  with  which  the  soul  is  connected,  then  it  follows 
that  it  is  possible  to  perceive  this  sensorium,  to  whatever  sensation  it  is 
excited,  and  that  every  sense  gives  the  knowledge  of  an  extended  ncm- 
ego.  Some  of  these  senses  do  this  with  greater  indefiniteness  than  others, 
it  is  true — as  the  sense  of  smell  compared  with  the  sense  of  touch,  but  all 
with  equal  reality ;  if,  indeed,  it  is  tme  that  no  sensation  can  in  fiict  occur 
without  perc'eption. 

It  needs  here  to  be  obeerved— as,  indeed,  we  cannot  too  often  repeat  the  romark— that 
the  perception  which  we  are  here  conadering  is  the  perception  of  the  not-spirit,  or  the  direct 
apprehension  of  the  extended  non^o,  and  not  at  all  the  peroeption  of  the  not4)od7,  or  the 
•eference  of  a  sensation — 0.  ^.,  of  smell  to  an  object  as  its  cause,  Tfi.,  a  rose,  or  a  honey- 
suckle. 

Thoee  psydiologists  who  make  sensation  to  be  a  purely  xpirituai  or  mtl^eeHve  experience 
of  merely  inientive  quality,  and  make  perception  to  be  the  apprehension  of  the  cause  of  these 
•Dialled  feelings,  either  luuit  perception  to  the  sensations  of  touch  and  sight,  excluding  it  from 
smell,  taste,  and  hearing— as  does  Reid— or  confine  it  to  touch  only,  as  Tugald  Stewart  and 
Or.  ^lomas  Brown. 
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The  phikMoplien  of  the  Contineiit  who  of^^e  with  them  in  thoii  TiewB  of  eetaatioii--M 
for  example,  those  of  the  school  of  Herbait  and  Beneke— agree  wi^i  them  in  deriving.  th« 
knowledge  of  the  external  worid  from  sight  and  touch  only,  either  by  direct  perception,  §m 
Kant^  or  by  some  process  of  indaction  or  judgment  founded  on  experience.  A  particulai 
»«»unt  of  their  views  will  be  given  under  Theories  of  Perception.  At  present  we  need  onl) 
observe  that  all  these  theories  rest  on  the  gratuitous  and  unauthorized  assumption  that  an*^ 
sensation  is  or  can  be  purely  intensive  or  spiritual. 

The     flzteiMioii    ^^  ^^^1^  ^^^^  ^<1  <^l  ot  the  senses  do  alike  give  us  an  extended  and  exter 
AM  owS^not    ^^  object,  they  do  not  give  it  with  equal  distinctness  and  clearness.    As  wc 
given  withaqaal    have  already  observed,  the  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  far  inferior  in 
^"'^^"'  this  respecc  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch ;  and  so  far  inferior,  that  they 

seem  to  many  not  to  give  it  at  alL  The  muscular  sensations  are  also  more  cuuspiououjily 
present  in  the  movement  and  direction  of  certain  organs  than  in  the  management  and  expe- 
riences of  others.  As  a  consequence,  the  attention  is  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  tho 
apprehension  of  externality  and  extension  which  pertains  to  these  sense-perceptions,  and  henou 
It  has  been  denied  that  through  these  senses  there  is  any  proper  perception. 

The  varying  re-  §  ^^^^  '^^^^  letuAs  118  to  Auother  topio — ^thc  varying  relation 
tion^d'  "rST"  ^^  ^^®  sensational  and  perceptional  element  in  different  states 
tion  proper.  of  BenBe-perception.  The  general  law  is,  that  i^i  every  statti 
these  el^nents  vary  inversely — i,  e.,  as  the  sensation  is  stronger,  the  per  • 
oeption  is  weaker,  and  vic&^ersd.  The  operation  of  this  law  is  iliastrated 
in  the  different  sensations  of  the  same  sense  as  compared  with  one  anothei, 
and  also  in  the  different  senses. 

Of  different  sensations  of  the  same  sense  we  observe,  that  iu 

In  dijforent  ten- 

of  the    some  the  attention  is  occupied  more  with  the  sensation,  while 


in  others  the  object  which  it  reveals  is  more  thought  of. 
This  is  true  of  tastes,  smells,  sounds,  touches,  and  sights.  If  any  of  these 
are  very  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  the  subjective  pain  or  pleasure  which 
they  give,  solicits  and  absorbs  the  soul's  energy,  almost  or  entirely  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  apprehension  of  the  organism,  or  of  any  thing  external. 
If  they  are  what  we  call  indifferent  or  unexciting,  there  is  opportunity  for 
the  mind  to  attend  to  the  relations  of  diverse  quality,  of  place,  form,  outline*, 
which  the  particular  sense  admits  o£  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that 
certain  sensations  are  absorbing,  transporting,  ravishing,  enrapturing,  and 
ecstatic ;  all  of  which  terms  indicate  the  complete  occupation  of  the  sonVn 
energy  in  subjective  enjoyment,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  pain  and  agony. 
We  freely  remark  of  others,  that  in  them  we  are  cool,  unexcited,  not  car- 
ried away,  self-controlled;  which  epithets  imply  the  possibility  of  any 
ntellectuai  activity  which  may  be  required,  the  energy  of  simple  percep- 
tion being,  of  course,  included. 

The  most  obvious  and  striking  illustrations  of  this  difference  may  be 
seen  in  different  ex|)eriences  through  the  eye  and  the  hand.  The  appre- 
hensions of  color  are  more  sensuous ;  those  of  form  and  outline  are  more 
perceptional  and  intellectuaL  In  gazing  upon  rich  and  gorgeous  coloring, 
whether  it  be  of  a  splendid  sunset,  of  briUiant  autumn  foliage,  or  of  a 
glowing  paiqtiiig}  the  enjoyment  is  more  intense  and  the  excitement  is 
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more  akin  to  pore  emoti<»u  In  the  apprehension  and  oomparison  cf  form, 
outline,  and  grouping,  whether  there  is  more  or  less  of  color,  or  none  at 
ail,  the  perceptional  element  predominates,  and  sometimes  rises  into  the 
purel]^  intellectual.  But  just  in  this  proportion  does  the  sensuous  and  pas 
Bionate  sink  and  give  way. 

In  touch,  if  we  take  a  burning  or  frosted  implement,  we  are  so  oceiv 
pied  with  the  pain,  that  we  do  not  notice  its  form,  surface,  weight,  and 
many  other  peculiarities  which  a  nicer  handling  would  reveal,  which  deli- 
cate handling  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  absorption  of  the  soul  with  ila 
sensations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  delicate  intellectual  touch,  which  ap 
prebends  minute  constituents,  slightly  varying  surfaces,  gentle  outlines, 
fine  edges,  etc.,  requires  as  an  essential  condition  that  the  sensations  be 
not  at  all  obtrusive.  He  that  passes  his  finger  over  the  edge  of  a  rasor  in 
order  to  judge  of  its  fineness,  must  be  careful  that  no  painful  sensations,  as 
from  a  cut ;  or  pleasant  sensations,  as  of  titillation,  disturb  or  distract  the 
delicacy  of  his  perceptive  touch.  In  all  these  examples  it  is  to  be  noticed, 
that  in  sensation  proper  we  are  occupied  with  our  subjective  condition  as 
pleasant  or  painful ;  while  in  perception  proper  we  apprehend  an  extended 
non-^o. 

The  illustration  of  the  raried  activity  of  the  sensational  and  perceptional  clement  in  the 
different  senses  will  be  given  in  the  following  cbupt^r. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  knowledge  of  an  extended  and  external  non^effo,  which 
is  gained  through  any  single  sense,  or  through  each  and  all  of  these  senses  when  considered 
singly,  is  very  different  from  that  complete  apprehension  of  the  extended  and  external  world 
which  is  effected  by  the  combination  of  the  products  of  the  several  senses  into  single  objects — 
which  is  matured  by  the  processes  of  acquired  perception,  coupled  with  the  insight  of  reflective 
thought 
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3^r  have  only  crossed  the  threshold  of  our  inquiries  in  respect  to  percepuon.  But  our  pre- 
vious analysis  has  established  the  conclusion  that  sense-perception  is  an  act  of  Icnovledge 
gained  in  connection  with  sensations  experienced  by  the  soul  as  connected  with  an 
extended  organism.  The  beings  known  in  connection  with  each  of  the  senses  are  properly 
termed  percepts.  These  percepts  are  all  extended  non-<^cw,  and  they  are  known  in  the 
relatione  of  extension  and  externality.  These  percepts  are,  however,  various  in  d.cir 
quality  and  diverse  in  the  organs  and  conditions  by  which  they  are  gained.  To  undi-r- 
stand  this,  we  must  consider  tiiat 

ThMe  eiMMs  of  §  ^^l.  The  sense-perceptions  may  be  divided  into  three  lead 
uSHtSS^  ™K  classes:  the  muscular,  the  organic,  and  the  special 
"^w-  semeffereeptiona.    This  division  is  m  part  directed  by  the 
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character  of  the  fieneations  themselveB,  aad  in  pari  by  their  bodily  ooa- 
ditions. 

The  nmecular  Beneations,  or  sense-perceptions,  comprehend  all  thocie 
which  arise  from  the  varying  conditions  of  the  mnsdes  when  in  action  and 
at  rest.  The  muscles  constitute  a  veiy  large  portion  of  the  substance  or 
structure  of  the  body.  They  also  pervade  or  are  closely  connected  witl: 
those  parts  and  organs  which  are  not  muscular.  They  suffer  various 
changes,  with  which  are  connected  a  great  variety  of  psychical  expe- 
riences. These  bodily  changes  are  ajtprehended  directly  in  or  through 
sense-obsei-vation ;  the  attendant  psychical  phenomena  are  known  directly 
by  consciousness.  Among  these  are  the  passive  sensations  of  repose,  of 
pleasant  and  painM  fatigue,  of  distressing  convulsion  and  cramp.  To 
these  should  be  added  the  sensations  which  arise  from  violently  cutting, 
^retching,  bruising,  tearing,  or  otherwise  injuring  the  muscular  fibre. 
Those  which  are  appropriately  called  muscular  sense-perceptions  are  those 
which  depend  on  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or 
ihe  varying  relative  position  of  the  muscles.  As  we  slowly  stretch  or 
violently  jerk  out  the  arm  or  the  finger,  as  we  rotate  the  wrist,  as  we  ti*ead 
vr  kick  with  the  foot,  as  we  strain  the  whole  body  to  lift  a  heavy  weight 
or  to  push  over  or  against  a  resisting  obstacle,  or  as  we  exert  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  body  in  manifold  conceivable  motions  or  efforts,  we  ex* 
perience  as  great  a  variety  of  muscular  sensations.  Scarcely  one  of  these 
is  distinguished  by  a  separate  name ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  escape 
»'.ommon  observation. 

They  are  ranked  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the  sense-peroeptions,  because  they  are 
fiaoked  as  the  least  definitely  placed  in  the  sensorium,  because  thoy  cannot  be  distinctly 
loweeU  recalled  to  the  memory,  and  because  they  are  usually  the  least  positive  in  the 

pleasure  and  pain  which  they  occasion.  They  serve  most  important  uses. 
However,  as  we  shall  see,  in  enabling  us  so  to  direct  and  regulate  the  bodily  motions  as  to  dis- 
tinguish the  individual  body  from  tlie  rest  of  the  material  universe,  and  to  defend  it  against 
lerious  or  fatal  iiguries.  It  is  contended  by  many  that  we  derive  our  first  knowledge  of  ex- 
tended matter  from  the  muscular  sensations,  as  through  their  varying  movements  the  inBudt 
first  explores  every  part  of  the  sensorium  within,  and  that  it  is  from  the  sensorium  thus  explored 
that  it  derives  its  measures  of  the  material  world  without  Some  hold  that  there  are  distinct 
ttiough  Tague  sensations  appropriate  to  the  muscles  when  in  repose,  as  truly  as  when  in 
■notion ;  that  in  these  sensations  throughout  the  whole  body,  slight  differences  are  experienced, 
called  by  some  their  local  cohritiff^  through  which  the  relative  position  of  each  is  understood, 
and  the  sensations  themselves  become  signs  of  pbice,  or  local  signs.  W.  Wundt,  BcUrdge  zur 
Theorie  der  Sinnes-  Wahmehmunff^  Leipzig,  1862 ;  Lotze,  Me<L  Fs},chologic,  Leipzig,  1662 ; 
MiJcrokomats,  Leipzig,  1866-186  i. 

A.  few  peychologiiits  of  a  recent  school  have  queetiooed  whether  the  ezistenoe  of  muecular  senntloiu 
11 4»  well-efitablii^hed  ae  had  been  rapposed.  They  explain  the  direction  and  oontrol  of  the  limbs  throogh 
th'<  lABides  very  largely  by  the  vaxying  BCSBations  of  the  aldn,  etc.  Bat  the  mxxt^  recent  escperintenti 
bvvtf  indicated  docibively  special  nerves  for  muscular  sensattons  and  the  connection  of  their  excitement 
«ith  mnscular  activities,  independently  of  the  skin. 

The  mnscular  apparatos,  as  attended  with  and  r^nlated  by  maanaof  the  mnaoolar  sonaations,  is 
uJled  the  locomotive  apparattus,  aad  the  exertion  of  it  the  **  UKomoUns  siMiyy,**  aa  the  term  ia  ap^liei  \f$ 
Hamilcon. 
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§  122.  The  organic  sensations  are  those  whioh  depend  on  the 
ibaoimuL        healtlfful  or  diseased  condition  of  the  vital  organs;  such  afl 

the  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  other  yiscera,  and  the 
nerves.  When  these  organs  are  entirely  healthy,  and  their  functions,  ae 
of  digestion,  etc.,  are  normally  and  harmoniously  performed,  they  arc 
attended  with  no  very  positive  or  distinctly  noticed  sensations.  When 
they  are  injured  or  diseased,  the  sensations  which  attend  these  conditions 
are  always  unpleasant,  often  distressing,  and  invariably  most  readily  dis 
tmgiQshed  and  recognized.  The  healthy  man  does  not  know  that  he  has  a 
Btomach.  The  dyspeptic  scarcely  knows  that  he  has  any  thing  besides 
he  is  so  absorbed  by  the  uncomfortable  or  painful  sensations  that  are  oecar 
sioDed  by  the  diseased  organ.  The  same  is  true  of  a  roan  whose  lungs, 
heart,  or  nerves  are  diseased.  This  class  of  sensations  are  more  readily 
distinguished  and  recalled  than  the  muscular,  because  they  are  more  deii- 
>ute  and  potdtdve. 

The  quesUon  is  still  in  dispute,  especially  among  physiologists,  whetlier  thei^ 
Commoa  WDBi-  is  not  a  so-called  common  sensibility  or  vital  feeling — i.  «.,  a  sensation  equally 
^'^*  diffused  throughout  the  whole  bodily  frame.     Of  this  common  feeling,  or 

feeling  of  life,  the  sensorium,  a$  a  vhole,  is  considered  as  the  single  organ, 
just  ss  its  separate  parts  are  the  organs  of  the  special  sensations.  The  phenomena  on  whidi 
Uie  advocates  of  this  theory  rest  their  yiews  are  the  feelings  of  bodily  exhilaration  or  depre»> 
lion  which  are  experienced  at  times  by  all  men,  and  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  part  of 
the  frame  as  their  seat  or  place.  Inasmuch  as  these  sensations  in  our  experience  seem  to  be 
difibsed  through  the  whole  body,  and  inasmuch  as  no  oigan  can  be  discovered  as  their  seat,  it 
M  argued  tiiat  this  common  senability  ought  to  be  enumerated  in  addition  to  the  special  sensa- 
tiooa    But  this  is  denied  by  others,  because  no  organ  can  be  assigned  for  such  a  function. 

A  view  reconciling  the  two  conflicting  theories  would  make  the  diflfUsed  nervous  substance 
tlie  organ  or  seat  of  this  general  feeling ;  while  its  specmlized  or  determinate  parts  are  the 
oi^gans  and  seats  of  special  sensations.  The  feelings  of  heat  and  cold,  of  shivering,  etc,  etc., 
might  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  organism  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  many  other  undefined  inter- 
tal  feelings  which  can  be  fixed  in  no  place  or  allotted  to  no  organ,  either  through  inner  expe. 
rience  or  sonso-observation.  For  the  psychologist,  the  question  has  littie  interest  or  hnpor- 
taD(»,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  relation  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  to  the  apprehen- 
von  of  extension  and  space. 

The  organic  sensations  are  often  blended  with  the  muscular.  The  vital  organs  are  in  part 
muscular,  or  intertwined  with  muscular  fibre,  as  the  heart,  the  stomach,  etc.  Their  special 
tlfeetions  are  therefore  experienced  in  oonstant  connection  with  normal  or  abnonnal  muscular 
MQsationfl,  and  both  are  assigned  to  the  same  part  of  the  sentient  oiganism. 

§  123.  The  special  sense-perce^iona  constitute  the  remaming 
•euMvp'e/oep-    aud  the  most  important  class.     All  these  are  distinguished 

by  this  marked  peculiarity,  that  they  are  experienced  through 
organs  specially  constructed  for  the  sole  flinction  of  sense-perception. 

They  are  the  so-called  five  senses:  Smell,  taste^  hearing^  touchy  and 
vghL  Bach  of  these  is  clearly  distinguished  from  every  other,  and  to 
each  of  them  is  assigned  its  own  organ  or  organs. 
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The  organ  of  smell  is  the  nostrils,  which  open  'nto  ihe  twc 
B»n,  conditkniB,    nEsal  fossse,  the  plates  of  which  are  overlaid  by  a  mucouf 

%nA  objects.  V 

membrane  called  the  pituitary  membrane.  The  passages  be 
tween  these  plates  are  somewhat  tortuous,  giving  extent  of  surface  foi 
the  expanse  of  membrane,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

This  organ  is  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  organs  of  taste,  with 
which  it  acts  in  ready  sympathy.  Offensive  smells  occasion  nausea  and 
disinclination  to  food.  Savory  odors,  on  the  other  hand,  stimulate  the 
appetita 

It  is  generally  believed  that  smell  is  excited  only  by  the  contact  of  the  Interior  surface  of 
the  organ  with  minute  portions  of  matter,  or  gases  diffused  through  the  atmosphere.  Many 
substances  that  are  highly  odorous  are  also  extremely  volatile,  and  diminish  rapidly  in  bulk  oi 
weight  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  In  most,  if  not  all  such  cases,  the  substances  are  sucb 
MB  can  be  readily  acted  on  by  oxygen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fragrant  woods,  as  sandal-wood 
and  cedar,  continue  for  a  century  to  be  as  fragrant  as  at  first,  and  their  substanoe  is  for  yearv, 
to  all  appearance,  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 

But  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  in  respect  to  the 
Bctcr  of  the  sen-    occaslous  of  thcBC  sensatlous,  with  the  sensations  themselves 

we  are  all  familiar.  Their  varieties  are  almost  endless.  The 
odors  from  flowers,  from  food,  from  perfumes,  from  woods,  from  earths, 
from  metals,  and  from  many  other  objects,  are  too  numerous  to  be  classed 
or  named  except  in  a  very  general  way.  We  class  them  in  a  few  general 
groups  or  divisions,  as  quickening,  refreshing,  depressing,  sickening,  aro- 
matic, spicy,  etc.,  etc  We  name  them  usually  from  the  objects  which 
excite  them,  as  the  odor  of  the  violet  and  the  lilac,  of  the  rose  and  the 
tube-rose,  of  the  peach  and  the  apple,  of  cedar  and  camphor-wood. 

The  influence  of  odors  and  smells  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  throu^  this  upon  the 
activity  and  energy  of  the  soul,  ou^t  not  to  be  passed  over.  Fragrant  odors,  as  of  flowers, 
fresbly  dried  hay,  spicy  herbs,  those  of  certain  peifumes,  of  pungent  salts  and  medidaes, 
excite  the  energies  and  refresh  the  spirits ;  while  sickening  and  stifling  smells  depress  the 
enei^ica,  and  induce  discouragement  and  faintness.  It  is  not  easiy  in  all  cases  to  separate  tl)« 
influence  of  the  sensation  on  the  nervous  system,  from  some  spedfic  ajction  of  the  substance 
Rmclled  upon  the  stomach  or  the  limgi,  or  from  a  purely  physiological  aotion  upon  the  nerves. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  so-called  sensations  are  in 
They  nrerense-    truth  sense-perceptious — t,  «.,  they  involve  apprehended  rela 

tions  of  externality  and  extension.  The  experience  of  every 
odor,  according  to  the  explanation  already  given,  most  be  refeiTed  tc 
some  part  of  the  sensoriunu  These  sensations  are,  however,  very  unde 
fined  in  their  place  and  limits,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  they  are 
purely  psychical  They  cannot  be  distinctly  recalled  in  the  imagination  or 
memory.  Hence,  in  our  actual  perceptions  of  objects,  they  are  referred 
directly  to  the  object  as  seen  or  handled.  That  is,  the  object  seen  or 
t^fucbed  occupies  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  memoiy,  and  not  tfa^ 
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object  smelted.  Because  of  this  vagueness  in  these  sense-perceptions,  and 
becaose  many  of  their  material  occasions  or  agents  are  known  to  be  invisi- 
ble, impalpable,  volatile,  and  diffusible,  the  sense  itself  is  fancifully  yet 
pleasantly  said  to  reveal  the  interior  and  ethereal  essence  of  material  things 
and  hence  to  be  especially  elevated  and  refined  in  its  own  nature. 

The  language  and  terms  taken  from  this  sense  are  transferred  to  super* 
Bensnal  objects,  especially  to  the  moral  and  the  religious.  The  odor  of 
incense,  *  tiie  offence  that  is  rank,  and  smells  to  heaven,'  and  the  like,  are 
examples  of  such  an  application. 

§  124.  The  organs  of  tcute  are  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  a 
ndoWeof"™  portion  of  the  pharynx.  These  are  also  truly,  though  imper- 
fectly, organs  of  touch.  But  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of 
the  mucous  membrane  with  which  they  are  encased,  they  yield  a  variety 
of  special  sensations  called  taste.  The  tasting  organ,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
traced,  consists  of  minute  papillse,  which  cover  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue  and  the  inner  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Sapid  substances,  to  be  prepared  for  tasting,  must  be  made  liquid. 
Those  which  are  hard  and  compact,  must  be  broken  by  mastication  and 
dissolved  in  the  saliva.  The  harder  the  substance  and  the  slower  tht 
process  of  dissolving,  the  longer  does  the  taste  continue. 

The  sensations  of  taste  are  various  in  kind  and  almost  count 
^!^^^^f  ***•  less  in  number.  They  are  capable  of  being  so  combined  as  to 
produce  singular  modifications  and  striking  contrasts.  They 
can  thus,  to  some  extent,  be  changed  by  custom  and  formed  by  art. 
Tastes  that  are  at  first  positively  disagreeable,  become  pleasant  by  being 
connected  with  a  stimulant  effect  upon  the  nervous  system — as  the  pun- 
gent and  fiery  taste  of  strong  liquors,  and  the  nauseating  taste  of  tobacca 
Or  the  sense-organ  ititelf  becomes  less  sensitive  in  its  energy,  and  of 
coarse  less  offended  by  the  sensations  which  were  at  first  more  intense, 
and  therefore  positively  disagi'eeable. 

Tastes,  like  smells,  are  designated  by  a  few  general  epithets, 
HoTteicnsted.  as  pungcut,  bitter,  sweet,  spicy,  acrid,  sharp;  more  precisely 
by  the  objects  which  occasion  them,  as  the  taste  of  pepper 
or  alum,  of  the  peach  or  the  plum,  of  different  vegetables  and  meats.  Of 
this  language  or  vocabulary  of  taste  we  may  say  in  general,  that  it  is  taken 
originally  from  the  sense  of  touch,  as  the  obvious  meaning  of  some  of  the 
terms,  and  the  less  obvious  roots  of  others,  both  indicate.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous.  The  organ  of  taste  is  also  an  organ  of  touch.  The  tongue  touches  as 
veil  as  tastes.    Gertdn  tastes  are  attended  with  certain  touches. 

It  ought  not  to  escape  our  notice  in  this  connection,  that  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  nature,  art,  and  literature,  and  the  ca- 
pacity  for  judging  rightly  of  its  occasions  or  sources,  is  called  tciste  in 
many  languages ;  a  singular  transfer  of  a  term  from  one  of  the  grossest  of 
^he  animal  capacities  to  one  of  the  highest  of  the  psychical  end')wmenta 
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It  is  explained  hj  the  fact  that  the  corporeal  seiiBe  of  taste  is  susceptiblf. 
of  fine  discriminations  and  of  great  deUoacy  of  culture. 

The  gratifications  of  this  sense  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
antiftoatioiii.      OUT  animal  enjoyments.    When  these  gratifications  are  regn- 

lated  bj  a  regard  to  health,  to  future  capacity  for  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  activity  and  culture,  and  especially  when  they  are  con- 
nected with  social  and  domestic  pleasures,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised  or  disesteemed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
when  denied  or  when  pampered,  they  easily  degenerate  into  the  most  im« 
perious  cravings  of  our  nature.  Hence  they  are  perverted  so  easily,  and 
upen  so  soon  into  frightful  and  debasing  appetites. 

The  question  is  never  mooted,  whether  the  sensations  of  taste 
«>^4MtiTe  »ei*-    lire  purely  subjective,  or  independent  of  all  perceptions  of 

externality  and  extension.  They  cannot,  in  &ct,  be  experi- 
ftnoed  apart  from  the  exercise  of  touch,  which,  by  the  concession  of  all, 
"nvolves  the  apprehension  of  these  relations.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
one  should  not  accompany  the  other.  We  can  form  no  imagination  of  a 
taste  which  is  not  also  a  touch,  bringing  into  active  requisition  the  dis- 
crimination of  external  and  extended  objects.  Nor  is  taste,  as  a  sensation, 
conceivable  except  as  an  affection  of  that  part  of  the  sensorium  which 
pervades  the  surfaces  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 

§  126.  The  sense  of  hearing  conies  next  in  order.  Its  organ 
dearing:  its  or-    jg  a  complicated  and  convoluted  bony  tube  or  chamber,  re 

sembling  somewhat  the  interior  of  a  snail-shell,  and  furnished 
«;xtemally  with  an  expanded  appendage,  the  surface  of  which  is  corru- 
gated somewhat  after  tiie  manner  of  the  bony  passage  within.  The  object 
of  the  external  ear  (which  with  the  internal  constitutes  the  organ),  is  to 
receive,  convey,  and  quicken  the  vibratory  action  of  the  air  till  it  reaches 
the  tympanum.  This  is'  a  parchment-like  substance,  which  bears,  through 
a  chain  of  bones  {osnelets  d'*ouie\  upon  a  liquid  within.  The  arrangement 
of  this  entire  structure,  when  judged  by  mechanical  principles,  is  obvi- 
ously adapted  and  designed  to  carry  and  increase  vibratory  action.  But 
Uie  vibrating  tympanum  is  not  itself  hearing.  Though  we  seek  for  the 
spirit  of  sound  in  all  these  narrow  and  winding  chambers,  we  cannot  find 
It  there ;  but  it  flees  from  our  search  like  a  shadow  or  a  mocking  spirit. 
[t  is  the  soul  which  lives  in  the  sensorium  that  hears.  When  the  tym- 
paniua  is  made  to  vibrate  with  requisite  intensity  and  rapidity,  and  the 
nervous  apparatus  is  unharmed,  and  the  soul  is  attent,  then  does  it  experi- 
ence those  peculiar  sense-perceptions  which  we  call  the  sensations  of  sound. 

Ereiy  body  which  emits  or  eonyeys  eonnd  Is  BUBoeptible  of  ▼ibntion.  The 
Soiiorois  bod-  BOnoroaa  body  with  which  we  are  most  fiuniliAr,  iB  the  atmosphere,  whidi,  by 
miud.  being  everywhere  present,  is  the  constant  and  the  pervading  medium  of 

sound.  Many  solid  bodies  are,  however,  capable  of  more  delicate  vlbra> 
kSons,  and  hence  are  more  perfect  conductors  of  sound ;  or  perhaps  they  owe  their  elT^oi  oc 
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the  aensonnm  in  part  to  tlw  Tibntiaiit  wJbioh  touch  oonvejp  ihroiigfa  the  boay  stnuMure.  A 
f&k  of  Umber  wiU  convey  to  the  ear  in  contact  with  it,  a  whisper  or  the  scratch  of  a  pin  fof 
accwes  or  hundreda  of  feet  If  the  ear  la  brought  in  contact  with  a  musical  instrument,  eithei 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  some  interrening  subatance,  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is 
greatly  inereaaed* 

Of  these  sensatiaQS  there  in  a  great  Tarietj.  What  deserves 
JJJ^JJ™*'""    especial  notioe  is,  that  each  one  of  this  endless  variety  is 

readily  distinguished  from  every  other,  and  very  many  of 
them  can  be  recalled  and  recognized.  A  single  human  voice  is  capable  of 
emitting  a  great  variety  in  respect  to  quality,  tone,  and  pitch.  The  voice 
of  each  individual  has  its  distinguishable  characteristic  in  each  of  these 
particulars.  The  wind  sighs  and  whistles  and  groans  in  the  forest,  oi 
beats  and  rolk  among  the  clouds  like  resounding  waves.  Almost  ever) 
substance  has  a  sound  of  its  own  when  it  strikes  or  falls  upon  another, 
and  this  sound  can  be  varied  in  quantity  and  quality.  Of  these  varietiea 
of  nngle  sensations,  some  are  agreeable,  others  are  oflfensive ;  others  still 
are  indifferent,  but  clearly  and  readily  distiuguishable.  These  last  serve 
the  most  important  uses,  as  they  convey  definite  and  important  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  of  the  variously  sounding  bodies. 

Single  sensations  of  sound  are  distinguished  by  quality,  by 
J^^J^J^SS*    intensity  or  loudness,  and  by  volume  or  quantity.    The  dif- 

ferences  in  simple  quality  are  sui*prisingly  numerous,  and  are 
eharacterisEed  by  a  variety  of  expressive  epithets.  Intensity  describes  the 
foroe  of  the  sound,  irrespective  of  quality:  as  low  or  loud,  strong  or 
weak.  Volume  characterizes  the  sound  as  completely  taking  possession 
of  that  part  of  the  sensorium  which  is  capable  of  being  affected,  and  ex- 
dading  aQ  other  sounds  but  itself.  Such  epithets  as  broody  maasivej  aver- 
whelming^  etc.,  etc.,  express  this  characteristic.  Besides  these  obvious 
differences,  there  are  others  less  discernible  to  conmion  apprehension, 
which  are  observed  and  named  by  elocutionists  and  musicians.  The  epi 
thets  by  which  they  are  characterized  are  technical,  or  terms  of  art,  anti 
hence  are  not  incorporated  into  common  speech.  The  epithets  which  w* 
commonly  hear  are  such  as  low  and  high,  feeble  and  loud,  soft  and  havsli 
smooth  and  rough — sweet,  gentle,  clear,  piercing,  light,  heavy,  eta,  etc 
All  these  epithets,  it  will  be  noticed,  were  originally  appropriated  t^ 
the  other  senses,  especially  to  those  of  touch.  Some  are  derived  from 
taete  and  sight.  To  a  limited  extent,  sounds  are  named  from  the  objecta 
which  exdte  them :  as  the  bell  and  glass-like,  the  wooden,  the  metallic, 
ete.,  etc.  But  in  general,  the  sensations  themselves  are  so  definitely  and 
sharply  distinguished,  that  they  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  epithets  which 
directly  describe  their  subjective  quality. 


in  «»•  Besides  these  distinguishing  differences  in  single  sensations 
»4iyitioii.  Kaio-  of  sound,  there  are  others  which  belong  to  sounds  when  is 
ny."*^  aaocession  and  combination.    Sounds  of  almost  any  qualitf 
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beoome  pleasing  when  uttered  in  any  regnlar  sncoession ;  espedallj  whec 
a  series  is  made  to  repeat  and  to  return  upon  itself,  and  its  measures  oi 
intervals  are  marked  by  accent  or  beat.  Examples  of  these  are  the  beat- 
ing of  a  drum  to  a  tmie,  the  rhythmical  measure  of  well-sounding  prose, 
or  the  more  regular  and  marked  repetitions  of  poetic  verse.  If  the  soundf 
possess  masical  quality,  these  repetitions  constitute  melody,  giving  exqui 
site  sensuous  pleasure  to  the  ear,  and,  by  expression,  speaking  so  movingly 
by  thesouL  To  this  is  superadded  the  more  artificial  and  refined  attribute 
of  harmony,  when  sounds  of  different  musical  quality  are  ^yen  in  concord, 
greatly  enlarging,  enriching,  and  elevating  both  the  sensuous  and  expres- 
rional  resoaroes  of  music  Melody  and  harmony  combined,  when  added 
to  what  culture  has  done  for  the  voice,  and  art  for  the  improvement  of 
instruments,  are  the  grounds  of  the  elevated  enjoyment  that  is  ministered 
by  the  varied  works  of  musical  genius. 

§  126.  The  sensations  of  sound  are  invested  with  even  a 
SllSSglaSSoi*^   higher  interest,  and  applied  to  a  still  more  elevated  use. 

Without  the  sense  of  hearing,  vocal  utterances  do  not  be- 
come sounds ;  and  without  vocal  utterances  as  heard,  thei*e  could  be  no 
language.  As  addressed  to  and  affecting  the  senses,  sounds  are  pleasing 
or  displeasing,  masical  and  melodious  or  the  contrary,  harmonious  or 
discordant ;  as  significant  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  they  are  endowed 
with  a  wondrous  and  almost  a  sublime  power.  When  we  listen  to  a 
foreign  language  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  or  when  we  cannot  catch  the 
sense  of  our  mother-tongue,  it  is  to  our  ears  a  jargon  or  a  chatter,  or,  at 
best,  but  a  pleasing  flow  of  insignificant  sense-perceptions.  But  as  soon 
as  these  sounds  are  understood,  they  are  transformed,  and,  as  it  were, 
transfigured  into  a  new  nature  by  subserving  a  nobler  use.  They  become 
the  audible  expressions  of  thought,  in  its  most  subtle  distinctions  and  its 
most  complicated  connections.  By  this  means — literally,  this  intervening 
medium — thoughts  are  communicated  from  one  mind  to  another ;  they  are 
forever  fixed,  and  become  the  permanent  possession  of  the  i*ace. 

Not  only  are  sounds  significant  of  thought ;  they  also  ex- 
SfiSf*'     ^   press  feeling.     Even  simple  and  inarticulate  tones  do  thifi, 

especially  if  the  tones  are  musical,  or  partake  of  musical 
qufdity.  The  whine  of  the  beggar,  the  command  of  the  master,  and  the 
threat  of  the  enraged,  are  expressive  as  tones,  even  when  no  words  are 
uttered,  or  when  the  uttered  words  fail  to  be  understood.  A  plaintive  or 
a  triumphant  strain  of  music  is  easily  interpreted,  though  no  thoughts  are 
uttered  in  words.  But  when  thought  and  feeling  are  both  conveyed,  the 
one  by  clear  and  well-chosen  words,  and  the  other  by  an  expressive  elocu 
aon,  and  the  soul  is  enraptured  and  elevated  by  eloquent  speech,  then  the 
resources  of  sound  and  the  importance  of  hearing  begin  to  be  appreciated. 
When,  again,  poetry  and  music  lend  both  grace  and  expression  to  thought 
and  feeling,  we  have  a  still  higher  o^ample  of  the  dignity  of  a  single 
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flenae,  and  the  w<mdrou8  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied  in  the  ser.ice  of 
the  sooL 

Id  view  of  these  relations,  the  sense  of  hearing  has  been 
JJ^j^^'^  ^  ranked  higher  than  any  other.  It  effects  a  connection  be- 
tween one  sonl  and  another ;  it  enables  the  spirit  to  breathe 
out  feelings  which  even  artioolate  speech  cannot  ntter.  Its  dignity  and 
worth  are  especially  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  blind.  It  is  to  them  the 
subtle  conveyancer  of  those  emotions,  which  to  others  the  eye,  the  counte- 
nance, the  attitude,  and  the  gesture  all  combine  in  expressing.  To  the 
blind  the  voice  softens  in  tenderness,  thrills  with  love,  is  harsh  from  anger, 
«nd  lingers  in  entreaty.  To  him  every  tone  breathes  an  expressed  emo- 
tion. An  intelligent  and  educated  blind  man  once  remarked  with  gre^t 
nitenaity  of  meaning :  ^^  The  human  voice  is  to  me  the  divinest  endow 
ment  of  man." 

We  need,  perhaps,  to  repeat  the  obeervation,  that  what  the  booI  experienoet 
Swmde;  mcm-  in  hearini;  n  truly  a  eenee-perception — i.  «.,  as  already  explained,  it  is  an 
T^r^'^V^^^^  affection  of  the  soul  as  connected  with  the  extended  organism  with  which  it 

connects  and  from  which  it  distinguishes  itself.  It  is  common  to  oonoeive 
of  Bovnd  MB  a  purely  spiritual  affection,  involTing  no  rektions  to  extended  matter.  It  is  con 
fidentiy  asserted  that,  were  the  toul  capable  of  heaiing  alone,  it  would  experience  the  sue- 
eesBTC  sensations  in  listening  to  a  musical  air  as  only  a  series  of  delightful  emoUons,  as  phe- 
nomeDa  purely  and  simply  subjective.  This,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  we  think  incor- 
rect. These  sensations,  like  all  the  others,  are  assigned  to  some  place  in  the  sensorium,  and 
if  not  bounded  by  definite  limits,  inToWe  neyertlieless  the  apprebeudon  of  an  extended 
8urfiu:e.  These  apprehensions  are  so  indefinite,  indeed,  that  ordinarily  we  do  not  regard 
them ;  because  we  do  not  rest  in  the  sensations,  but  use  them  as  signs  of  the  sense-percep- 
tions, or  the  relations  which  they  invoWe.  Instead  of  the  sound,  we  think  of  the  sonorous 
body  ;  or,  if  the  sensational  element  is  agreeable,  we  think  of  its  subjectiye  quality ;  or,  if  it 
excites  or  suggests  a  series  of  warm  or  elevated  emotions,  we  are  absorbed  in  these.  In  other 
worda,  we  are  usually  too  busy  in  the  interpretation  of  sounds  to  think  simply  of  them  as  sound- 
perceptions.  We  leave  the  sound  itself  unnoticed,  except  so  far  as  its  relations  rignify  some- 
tibing,  and  we  pass  at  once  to  that  which  it  signifies;  in  the  case  of  tangible  or  visible  qualities, 
•o  this  class  of  properties ;  when  it  conveys  thought  or  feeling,  to  the  intellectual  or  emotional 
import  which  we  interpret.  The  range  of  this  significance  is  so  vast,  varied,  and  interesting, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  occupies  our  chief  attention,  and  leads  us  to  overlook  the  rela* 
tioDS  of  the  sound  to  place  or  extent  In  the  imtorium^  and  even  cadses  that  we  fail  to  advert 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  such  rektions.  These  are  not  obtrusive  to  the  attention  at  any  time ;  at 
best,  they  are  but  vaguely  apprehended ;  but  that  they  are  perceived,  is  manifest  from  the  con- 
siderations already  noticed,  and  also  from  this,  that  an  intense  or  extraordinary  sound  always 
distinctly  affects  the  ear — c. «.,  a  portion  of  the  sensorium  which  is  defined  to  our  aoprehension, 
llioii|^  vaguely. 

§  127.  The  sense  of  Umch  comes  next  in  order.  ITte  organ 
toiiirih  "nfffiin*^   ^^  ^^  ^n^e  is  the  skin.    The  skin  is  the  external  covering 

of  the  body,  and  the  lining  of  certain  internal  cavities,  as  the 
mouth.  The  sensations  depend  on  the  action  of  certain  minute  p<ipiUcB^ 
which  are  placed  beneath  the  external  cuticle,  and  each  one  of  whiob 
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encloses  the  tennmation  of  a  nerve,  or  of  a  nervous  branch  or  brancUet 
Different  portions  of  the  skin  are  more  or  less  sensitive,  and  the  percep- 
tions which  are  gained  through  them  are  more  or  less  delicate,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  nerves  and  the  fineness  and  compactness  of  the 
nervous  terminations.  The  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  ezteraal  covering 
or  cuticle  is  also  an  important  circumstance.  In  general,  we  may  say  that 
those  portions  of  the  body  in  which  the  perceptions  are  least  acute  and 
discriminating  are  the  most  scantily  supplied  with  nerves,  and  their 
Drancbes  extend  over  a  very  large  surface— in  some  cases  over  several 
square  inches.  In  the  more  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  very  many  distinct  nerves  and  nervous  branches  and 
branchlets. 

The  distiDguisbed  pbyBiologist,  EL  H.  Weber,  was  the  first  who  institated  t 
Webet*!  ezperi-  seriee  of  careful  experimentB,  in  order  definitely  to  ascertain  the  difierent 
"■•"'^  degrees  of  senmtiveness  in  touch  which  are  natural  to  different  parts  of  the 

body.  He  employed  for  this  purpose  the  points  of  a  pair  of  dividen,  which 
were  separated  more  or  less  widely  and  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body.  He  ascertained 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  body  these  points  could  not  be  perceived  as  separate,  unless  the 
diTiders  were  opened  as  widely  as  three  inches ;  while  in  others  the  extremities  needed  to  be 
only  the  thirty-sixth  of  an  inch  apart  in  order  to  be  distinctly  perceived  as  two.  Siroilai 
experiments  have  been  made  by  other  physiologists.  The  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  are  the  most  sensitive  and  discriminating  organs  of  touch.  In  some  ani- 
mals, the  lips — as  of  the  walrus  and  the  seal — are  exceedingly  sensitive.  The  antennas  of 
Buny  insects  are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  susceptibility  of  touch.  The 
human  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  is  lined  with  a  sensitive  covering,  and — ^through  its  connection 
with  the  arm  and  shoulder,  and  its  division  into  thumb  and  fingers — is  provided  with  an  appa- 
ratus especially  adapted  to  regulate  and  direct  the  application  of  touch  and  pressure,  is  precmi- 
nently  the  organ  of  touch.  E.  H.  Weber,  De  Ptdtu^  etc,  1884;  also  art  Geflihln-Hnn^ 
Wagner,  H.-  W,-  B,  dtr  Phyiioloffie,  See  also  Sir  Charles  BaII.  The  Human  Band ;  itt 
JlfMsAeiiWfyi,  etc. 


It  is  an  essential  condition  of  a  sense-perception  of  touch, 
Sno?Snd?^"    *^**  *^®  object  should  be  actually  applied  to  or  brought  in 

contact  with  the  organ — t.  «,,  with  some  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  According  as  this  application  is  made  with  greater  or 
less  force,  the  sensation  varies  in  intensity  and  the  perception  in  diatinet- 
Dess,  and  sometimes  the  quality  of  the  sensation  changes  in  its  nature.  A 
light  pressure  or  gentle  touch,  in  the  ordinary  and  normal  conditions  of 
the  organ,  is  usually  favorable  to  distinct  or  delicate  perception.  If  the 
pressure  is  increased,  the  sensation  may  become  excessive  and  unpleasant, 
and  even  positively  painful ;  while  the  perception  is  less  acute,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  compression  of  the  nerve  or  nerves.  In  some  cases,  the 
very  slightest  contact  that  is  possible,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  prefs 
ure,  as  in  the  touch  of  a  feather,  is  attended  with  the  greatest  sensibility 
and  the  acutest  discernment.  But  the  force  of  the  application  of  the 
organ  to  the  object  of  touch  depends  usually  on  muscular  effort     It 
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Bcsarof^j  ever  can  happen  that  muscular  effort  is  not  called  into  requisitioDj 
either  in  positive  and  direct  pressure,  as  of  the  hand  or  finger,  or  in  with- 
holding from  pressure  beyond  a  certain  degree,  or  in  resisting  pressure 
wh^n  it  is  imposed  from  without.  All  these  efforts  are  dii'ected,  meas- 
ured, and  controlled  by  means  of  varying  muscular  sensations  whicb 
attend  each  form  and  degree  of  exertion. 
*r   ^^   .  §  128.  Hence  it  is  that  the  muscular  sensations  always  attend 

iTUTlB^f    O'  06B' 

Btiont  inroiTed  and  oftcu  sccm  to  be  blended  with  the  perceptions  that  are 
appropiiate  to  touch.  In  the  acquired  or  complex  percep- 
tions of  touch,  these  muscular  sensations  play  a  conspicuous  part,  as  we 
sball  see  in  the  appropriate  place  (§  145).  In  common  language,  and  in 
the  earlier  classifications  of  philosophers,  both  psychologists  and  physiolo- 
siflts,  the  muscular  sensations  were  assigned  to  the  sense  of  touch.  So 
are  and  were  the  sensations  of  temperature,  many  of  which  arise  from 
contact  with  a  body  warmer  or  colder  than  the  touching  organ,  and  hence 
in  experience  and  imagination  are  referred  to  touch  proper.  Inasmuch  as 
these  various  classes  of  sensations  are  all  concerned  in  many  of  the  per- 
ceptions of  touch,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  each  apart. 
^^^  The  first  class  are  the  sensations  of  gentle  touchy  or  of  touch 

«r  of  ^Se  proper.  These  sensations  are  occasioned  more  frequently  by 
feeling  an  extended  surface,  but  they  may,  and  often  do, 
arise  from  gentle  contact  with  the  extremity  of  a  pointed  body.  Sensa- 
tions thus  arising  are  neither  pleasurable  nor  painful.  One  is  scarcely 
distingm'shable  from  another  by  its  agreeable  or  disagreeable  quality. 
Hence  none  of  them  can  be  readily  reproduced  in  the  memory.  Pressure 
against  a  surface,  or  motion  over  it,  both  involving  muscular  sensations, 
seems  to  be  required  in  order  to  secure  from  difierent  substances  sensations 
BufiSciently  positive  and  energetic  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  sub- 
stances themselves,  and  to  recall  to  memory  the  sensations  which  they 
occasion. 

The  second  class  are  the  acute  and  often  painful  sensationfi 

Senntimui     in-.  ^  _  i^.,  ^ 

roiTfag  violence    that  comc  from  any  substance  that  does  violence  to  the 
ormjnry.  organ,  as  the  prick  of  a  pointed  substance,  the  cut  of  a 

knife^  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  the  bruise  from  a  stick.  These  sensations  are 
all  distinct  and  energetic,  and  occasion  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system 
which  is  more  or  less  violent.  They  are  more  definitely  localized  than  the 
sensations  of  touch  proper,  and  more  distinctly  revived  and  recalled.  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  skin  to  affections  of  this  kind  is  not  proportioned  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  its  touch.  It  was  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Weber,  and  others,  that  those  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body  which  are 
fomished  with  the  fewest  and  the  most  sparsely  ramified  nerves  and 
branches  of  nerves,  and  are  the  most  incapable  of  sensations  of  proper 
touch,  are  none  the  less  susceptible  to  exquisite  sensations  of  this  sort 
These  sensations  are  not  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  its  interioi 
10 
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portions  being  capable  of  exquisite  suffering  from  pricking,  cutting,  and 
laceration.  Hence  this  class  of  sensations  seem,  from  their  occasion  ox 
origin,  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  those  sensations  which  we  have  called 
organic,  and  which  are  most  conspicuous  when  an  organ  is  injured  or  dis- 
eased. 

The  third  class  are  sensations  of  temperature.  These  ariae 
SSMmme.  ^   usually  from  contact  of  the  body  with  some  material  object 

of  different  temperature  from  itself.  They  are  also  experi- 
enced by  what  is  called  radiation,  from  an  object  not  in  contact  with  the 
body.  In  such  cases  the  body  may  be  said  to  be  in  direct  communication 
or  contact  with  the  heated  atmosphere,  or  the  vibrating  medium  of  heat 
The  sensations  of  temperature  are,  in  many  particulars,  like  the  painful 
sensations  which  we  have  just  described.  They  are  like  them  in  that  they 
are  not  confined  to  the  surface.  In  case  of  scalding  from  water  or  steam, 
or  of  a  severe  bum  from  fire,  or  of  violent  internal  inflammation,  or  of 
febrile  excitement,  their  caunes  are  purely  internal,  and  the  affections  are 
organic  The  sensitiveness  of  the  body  to  heat  and  cold  is  not  propor- 
tioned to  its  susceptibility  to  touch. 

^   The  fourth  class  are  the  sensations  of  pressure  or  weight. 

Seosatioiis       of  . 

pr^sfforo  and  Thcsc,  BO  far  as  they  are  definite  and  peculiar,  are  the  slightly 
benumbed  and  painful  feeling  which  a  weight  occasions 
when  laid  upon  the  hand  or  arm,  when  there  is  no  muscular  effort  to  sus- 
tain or  resist  the  pressure.  In  such  a  case  slight  additions  may  be  made 
to  the  bulk  of  the  body  imposed,  without  being  perceived.  If  the  same 
experiments  are  made  upon  the  parts  of  the  body  which  ai*e  more  mobile 
•— ^s  upon  the  lips,  when  resistance  and  muscular  effort  is  provoked  and 
made  necessary — ^minute  differences  will  be  perceived  and  appreciated. 
Accurate  experiments  of  this  kind  were  made  by  Weber,  eliciting  but* 
prising  results.  Hence  the  so-called  sensations  of  weight  are  very  largely 
complex  in  their  nature,  being  made  up  of  muscular  sensations. 

The  fifth  class  are  the  nmscular  sensations^  which  have  been 
•fflSattona*'^'^  already  sufficiently  characterized.  Not  only  do  they  enter 
very  largely  into  the  sensations  of  weight,  but  into  all  those 
iiensations  which  require  motion  upon  and  application  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  which  is  touched.  The  sensations  of  the  rough  and  smooth,  of  the 
adhesive  and  slippery,  of  the  elastic  and  non-elastic,  are  of  this  character. 
According  to  the  nicety  with  which  these  sensations  are  distinguished,  is 
the  delicacy  of  perception  by  touch.  Success  in  any  manual  art  depends 
upon  this  sort  of  nicety.  Skill  in  sewing,  engraving,  and  drawing,  in 
the  handling  of  tools,  in  driving,  rowing,  and  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments, depends  on  the  natural  capacity  for  and  the  nice  attention  to  these 
muscular  sensations.  They  are  equally,  if  not  more  important,  to  out 
judgments  of  form,  size,  distance,  and  the  various  relations  of  extension 
aa  we  shall  see  in  considering  the  acquired  perceplionB. 


§129.  CLASSB8   OF  SENSS^PBBCIBFTIOKS.  14) 

One  ftfttnre  all  these  sensatioDS  share  in  oommoou  Though  suiBdentljr  alike 
BomtiouloiHl-  to  be  olaesed  together  as  taotual,  muscular,  etc.,  etc.,  yet  they  differ  in  quality 
''*^'  acoordiDg  to  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  their  seat    The  tactual  sensations 

on  the  palm  are  diiferent  from  those  on  the  back  of  the  band ;  those  on  the 
hand  are  different  from  those  on  the  different  parts  of  the  arm,  and  so  on  through  erory  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  same  is  true  of  the  different  muscular  sensations.  The 
muscular  sensations  which  attend  the  opening  and  closing  of  one  finger,  differ  from  those 
which  are  experienced  in  opening  and  shutting  the  hand.  Those  which  we  feel  in  managing 
the  arm  differ  from  those  which  are  used  in  controlling  the  position  of  the  head.  The  same 
ia  true  of  the  other  elaases  of  sensations  which  are  appropriate  to  the  interior  of  the  trunk  or 
the  vital  organs.    This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in  the  explanation  of  the  acquired  peroep* 


§  129.  From  considering  the  sensational  element  in  tonch, 
vcm^J^^tlradu    ^®  ^^^  ^  ^^®  perceptional.     By  perception  proper,  in  touch, 

as  in  the  other  senses,  we  apprehend  objects  as  extended  and 
external.  To  touch  has  been  assigned  especial  superiority  in  these  dis* 
criminations.  Many  limit  them  exclusively  to  touch,  making  it  the  only 
agent  through  which  we  perceive,  and  assigning  to  all  the  other  senses  tlie 
seDsational  function  only.  Others,  as  we  have  already  said,  limit  percep-. 
tion  proper  to  touch  and  sight  Our  own  view  has  been  already  defined. 
We  hold  that  through  every  sensation,  and  of  course  in  connection  with 
every  one  of  the  senses,  we  perceive — t.  e.,  we  appreh^id  objects  as  ex 
tended  and  external  The  perceptions  of  touch,  however,  differ  irom  those 
of  the  other  senses  not  only  in  being  more  definite  and  minute,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  energy  of  the  sensations,  but  also  (with  the  exception 
of  sight)  in  their  immeasurably  superior  variety.  For  this  reason  they  de- 
Berve  special  consideration. 

Let  it  be  observed  as  a  preliminary,  that  what  we  perceive  by  touch,  or  any 
octemaliiy  per-  other  sense,  is  not  extension  or  externality  in  the  abstract  or  the  general,  but 
j^^^in    the    ^^jy  extended  and  external  ol^'ects ;  or,  more  exactly,  we  perceive  objects  as 

external  and  extended.  We  do  not,  by  touch  alone,  gain  mathematical  ex- 
tension, nor  mathematical  qualities,  nor  the  relations  of  pure  mathematical  quantities  to  one 
mother,  nor  to  the  pure  or  abstract  space  or  time  which  we  conceive  to  exist  We  simply 
perceive  extended  and  external  somethings.  We  afterward  Isnow  them  as  having  surfaoes,  as 
extended  in  different  directions,  as  having  different  forms,  sizes,  and  dimensions.  Every 
object  which  we  perceive  has  a  definite  extension  of  its  pwn,  and  hence  can  be  compared  with 
■nother  object  in  position,  dimensions,  form,  etc.,  etc.  But  first  of  all,  it  is  and  must  Im 
known  as  an  extended  object,  distinguislied  from  the  perceiving  agent,  and  from  every  other 
extended  object. 

fcnwndnn  f  ^*  **  couteuded  by  many  tliat  the  reason  why  we  perodve  extension  by  touch, 
ttuskmbytouoh.  either  exclusively,  or  in  common  with  sight,  is,  that  the  organism  itself  is 
Sr'^zteSton^to  extended.  We  find,  they  say,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  skin  in  which  ow 
tn»orgao!sm.  perception  of  extension  is  the  most  definite  and  acute,  the  nerves  and  the 
aervous  endings  are  most  frequent ;  while  in  those  portions  in  which  its  dimensions  are  most 
niguely  perceived,  these  are  more  sparse.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  two  nervous  termini 
tions  at  least  are  required  for  the  apprehension  of  superficial  extension.  Moreover,  it  is  urged 
tliat^  as  the  remaining  oigans,  except  those  of  sight  and  touch,  are  each  furnished  with  a  single 
nerve  only^  or,  at  most,  with  '■  single  pair,  that  is  the  sufficient  reason  why,  by  means  of  tbesc^ 
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we  have  no  peroeption  of  eztendon.  In  touch  and  sight,  It  Is  said,  the  son!  being  affected  by 
sensations  through  nerves  placed  side  by  side  in  space,  must  necessarily  perceive  otjects  as 
extended.  Some  contend  that  this  is  done  as  the  soul  is  affected  directly  by  the  outer  tennlni 
or  extremes  of  the  sentient  nerves.  Others  hold  that  the  inner  extremities  of  the  nerves,  as 
they  terminate  in  the  brain  or  other  nerve-centres,  present  spatial  relations,  similar  to  those  of 
Ibeir  outer  extremities,  and  so  enable  the  soul  to  perceive  the  extended  objects  of  touch.  The 
same  explanation  is  given  of  the  perception  of  extension  by  sight  This  view  is  held  chiefly  by 
physiologists,  and,  among  them,  by  the  disdnguished  John  MfUler,  with  whom  many  others 
agree. 

Of  this  theory  we  observe,  that  it  overlooks  entirely  the  difference  betwe^i 
Phyaologioal  the  physical  conditions  of  perception  and  the  act  of  perception.  It  may  be, 
wychi^aotr**    *^*^  probably  is,  a  necessary  condition  to  perceiving  extension  by  touch  and 

sight,  that  many  nerves  should  terminate  side  by  side  in  the  organs,  and  be 
spread  over  an  extended  expanse.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  the  nervous  apparatus  to  occupy  an 
extended  organ,  and  entirely  another  for  the  mind,  by  means,  or  on  occasion  of  the  sensations 
which  follow  the  excitement  of  these  nerves,  to  perceive  an  extended  object  The  impinging 
solid  and  the  impinging  light  are  both  extended ;  the  impinged  skin  or  retina  present  a  sur- 
fiice  that  is  made  up  of  nervous  endings  that  are  placed  side  by  side.  From  the  i4)plication 
of  the  one  physical  extension  to  the  other— of  the  object  to  the  oigan— ensue  the  sensations 
of  touch  or  sight,  but  the  soul  in  its  sensations  does  not  feel  that  one  or  more  nervous  termuia- 
tions  are  affected.  For  it  is  not  aware  that  it  has  nerves  at  all,  or  that  one  or  more  are  called 
into  action.  Nor  is  it  aware  that  separate  parts  of  its  skin,  or  other  organs,  are  thus  affected. 
It  knows  neither  nerves  nor  extended  organs  as  organs.  It  takes  note  neither  of  the  outer 
nor  the  inner  terminations  of  its  nerves,  at  the  time  when,  or  as  the  means  by  which,  it  appre- 
hends an  extended  surface.  The  spatial  arrangement  of  the  nervous  endings  may  be  a  physio- 
logical fact,  but  this  fact  cannot  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  apprehension  of  exten- 
sion as  a  psychical  process.  Moreover,  this  theory,  and  many  others  adopted  by  physiologists, 
involve  the  absurdity  of  making  the  soul  first  to  know  extension  physiologically,  in  order  to 
know  extension  psychologically — t. «.,  they  require  it  to  know  the  nerves  as  side  by  side,  in  order 
to  know  that  very  property  which  is  essential  to  knowing  an  object  as  side  by  side  with  another. 
Besides,  if  two  nervous  endings  at  the  least  are  essential  to  conditionate  the  apprehension 
of  an  extended  surface,  then  the  affection  of  one  alone  is  not  sufficient  This  is  conceded  by 
all  the  physiologists  who  take  the  view  which  we  are  now  considering.  But  if  the  affection 
of  a  single  nerve  does  not  give  extension,  how  can  the  affection  of  two  or  twenty  ?  The 
placing  of  twenty  lines  side  by  side  gives  no  breadth.  Some  contend  that  three  at  least  must 
be  called  into  action,  of  which  the  two  outermost  must  be  affected,  and  the  one  between  be  left 
inactive ;  the  apprehension  of  a  nerve  in  a  state  of  inaction  being  supposed  somehow  to  occa- 
sion perceived  extension.  But  the  sensation  of  the  intermediate  nerve  in  inaction  is  still  a 
sensation,  and  the  problem  would  be,  how,  by  the  combined  sensations  from  three  nerves  side 
by  side,  neither  of  which  gives  extension  by  itself,  to  account  fbr  the  perception  of  an  ez> 
tended  surfiuse. 

Another  theory  of  the  physiologists  is,  that  the  perception  of  extension  by 
Not    b7    looal    touch  and  sight  depends  not  on  the  knowledge  of  the  spatial  relations  of  the 

nerves,  but  on  the  diverse  quality  of  the  several  sensations,  both  tactual  and 

muscular,  corresponding  to  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  affected.  To  every 
part  of  tlie  body,  on  the  surface  and  through  the  interior,  there  is  appropriated  a  certain  qual- 
ity  and  degree  of  sensation.  Wlien  any  number  of  these  sensations  are  experienced,  it  if 
aiged,  these  affecUons,  experienced  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  are  the  means  by  which 
extension  Is  perceived.  Single  sensations,  as  such,  experienced  apart,  g^ve  no  relation  of 
space ;  but  several,  experienced  together,  give  extension.  To  this  explanation  the  objection 
is  fatal,  which  we  have  already  adduced,  that  any  number  of  sensations  cannot,  by  the  drcnm- 
stance  that  they  are  experienced  together,  evolve  any  relation  of  extensioD,  unless  I  hey  givf 
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i  when  experieBoed  alone.  No  additioii  of  leros  wiU  make  a  anit ;  no  inultipUiatior 
of  hreadtbleas  lines  will  give  breadth ;  no  experience  of  a  number  of  extendosLeas  senaationfl 
wHl  imggest  extension. 

Lotze,  the  moat  eminent  of  the  phjmologiata  who  adopt  the  theorr  of  a  diveraitjr  of  sensa- 
tkma  as  local  Btgna^  himself  asserts  this,  and  expressly  disclaims  holding  that  the  experienca 
of  diTene  sensations  originatee  the  perception  of  extenrion  or  of  apace.  He  contends  that 
■pace  most  be  assumed  as  given,  but  that  the  office  of  the  diverse  sensations  is  to  make  defi 
ntte  and  familiar  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  body  to  space.  In  other  words,  these 
diyerse  local  sensations  are  the  conditions  of  distinguishing  relative  position  or  place.  Cf. 
I.  H.  FIchte,  Psychologies  %  166-168. 

One  or  two  other  theories,  similar  in  their  principle,  and  therefore  refbted  on  similar 
groimds,  might  here  be  noticed,  but  we  reserve  the  consideration  of  them  for  a  more  appro- 
priate place.  These,  and  those  which  we  have  discussed,  are  alike  exposed  to  one  fiUal  objee 
tion— 4ha;t,  even  on  their  own  showing,  they  can  only  explain  the  perception  of  superficial 
extension.  Extension  in  the  third  dimension,  they  can  in  no  way  provide  or  account  for. 
From  all  these  theories,  which  fail  to  account  for  the  acknowledged  facts  in  our  conscious, 
experience,  we  return  with  greater  confidence  to  our  original  statement,  that  sensations  through 
every  organ  ^ve  perception,  and  in  perception  is  involved  the  cognition  of  an  extended 
olgeci. 

.,^   .        In  the  exercise  of  touch,  the  tactual  and  muscular  and  other 


aa  «x-  more  subjective  sensations,  are  called  into  action.  But  these 
all  pertain,  and  are  known  to  pertidn,  to  the  soul  as  connect* 
ed  with  an  extended  sensorium.  This  sensorium  is  known  to  the  soul  not 
as  a  collection  of  nerve-endings  or  nerve-expansions,  not  as  having  a 
defined  inner  content  and  limiting  surface,  but  as  found  in  various  con- 
ditions of  activity,  involving  the  soul's  own  active  sympathy  of  either 
suffering  or  enjoyment  All  these  sensations  involve  some  relation  of  ex- 
tension and  place,  very  vague  at  first,  but  sure  to  be  more  positive  and 
definite  as  soon  as  the  soul  fixes  its  attention  upon  each.  These  relations 
comprehend  all  the  dimensions  of  space,  as  truly  as  any.  The  soul,  as  it 
were,  occupies  and  pervades  the  sensorium  as  extended  in  all  directions. 
Its  attention  is  first  fixed  upon  certain  of  the  sensations  that  are  most  posi- 
tive or  energetic,  especially  upon  the  pleasurable  and  painful,  the  muscular 
and  tactual  Then  the  local  diversities  and  likenesses  are  noticed,  and  the 
relations  of  place  within  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  become  fixed. 
Differences  in  direction,  form,  size,  etc.,  are  fixed,  by  processes  which  we 
shall  explain,  under  the  acquired  perceptions.  But  the  condition  of  any 
of  these  processes  is  the  assumption  that  in  the  original  perceptions  of 
touch,  extension,  or  the  extended  sensorium,  and  this  as  extended  in  three 
dimensions,  is  directly  perceived.  But  tangible  objects  are  not  only 
known  as  extended ;  they  are  also  known  as  extemaL  This  brings  us  to 
our  next  division : 

^^^       §  180.  Externality,  or  outness,  is  involved  in  the  extension 

ai€MtmSSjij    which  is  known  by  the  sensations  of  touch.     Extemalitj 

differs  from  simple  diversity,  or  difierence.    Diversity  may 

pertain  to  objects  that  are  purely  spiritual,  as  a  series  of  mental  activities 
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Bat  eztemality  as  apprehended  in  peroeptimi,  86  has  already 
MrtaSSSj^**'  been  explained,  is  the  diversity  or  distingcdshabilitj  of  ac 

extended  object  from  the  spirit  as  non-spatial,  and  also  the 
separateness  or  separableness  of  the  material  muverse,  or  of  material 
objects  usually  so-called,  from  the  animated  body.  Both  these  relations 
are  apprehended  in  sense-perception,  and  preeminently  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  It  is  not  only  important,  but  essential,  that  these  two  meanings 
be  not  confounded. 

It  is  also  important  to  observe,  that  the  externality  which  we  perceive, 
is,  like  extension,  not  abstract,  but  concrete  externality;  or,  in  more 
fiimiliar  terms,  an  external  object,  or  an  object  as  extemaL 

We  will  consider  the  two  senses  of  externality  in  their  order. 
tho  fir9t  ^oifl-  JFHrstj  we  inquire.  How  does  the  soul,  in  touch,  perceive  its 
^   "'  own  body  to  be  external  to  itself?    We  answer,  as  in  our 

previous  discussion, — ^precisely  as  it  does  through  the  other  senses,  by  an 
immediate  and  inexplicable  act  of  its  own.  It  perceives  directly  its  own 
body  as  a  non-self  or  a  non-gj^o— originally  its  own  sensorium  excited  to  sen- 
sation. We  raise  this  question  a  second  time  in  connection  with  the  sense 
of  touch,  because  it  has  been  often  urged  that  its  sensations  are  peculiar  iu 
revealing  otUneaSj  or  externality. 

Some — as  Reid— contend  that  the  simple  sense  of  resistance  or  hardness,  or  that  aifeetioc 
of  the  sensorium  which  every  solid  body  occasions,  directly  a%igge»U  outness. 

Br.  Thomas  Brown  teaches  that  all  proper  tactual  sensations,  like  other  sensft- 

tions  proper,  are  purely  subjective  and  spiritual,  without  the  suggestions 

rown  •  eory.  ^^  externality  and  extension,  and  that  it  is  only  through  the  muscular  sensar 
tions  tliat  the  knowledge  of  the  non-^o  is  gfuned,  *  We  open  the  hand  or  the 
arm,  as  we  have  done  in  a  score  of  previous  instances,  without  striking  against  an  object.  All 
that  we  experience  is  a  succesdon  of  purely  subjective  affections — affections  amply  and  solely 
spiritual.  But  we  strike  against  a  wall,  or  other  resisting  medium,  and  we  ask,  What  bat 
caused  this  new  sensation  ?  We  answer,  it  is  not  myself,  for  I  have  previously  had,  or  rather 
produced,  only  a  succession  of  spiritual  states,  in  a  series  of  muscular  sensations.  But  here  is 
a  change.  I  have  a  sensation  uncaused  by  myself,  but  caused  by  a  being  different  from 
myself.  There  exists,  therefore,  a  being  not  myself,  and  so  I  reach  the  non-ego^  or  externality.* 
To  this  solution  or  explanation  there  is  this  fatal  objection,  that  to  the  suggestion  of  the  non- 
$go  there  is  required  simply  the  experience  of  a  single  new  sensation  out  of  the  accustomed 
order.  To  be  sure,  the  sensation  must  be  very  distinct  and  positive ;  as  when,  for  example, 
the  hand  is  smartly  struck  against  a  rock.  Bnt  it  is  not  the  character  of  the  sensation  as  more 
or  less  positive  which  gives  tiie  inference ;  it  is  because  it  occurs  out  of  the  accustomed  order; 
it  is  because,  in  place  of  the  usual  order  of  sensations,  you  have  one  that  is  new,  that  an  exter 
nal  cause  is  required.  This  would  require  that  you  assume  that  the  arm  or  hand  should  in 
every  previous  instance  have  been  opened  or  stretched  in  precisely  the  same  way.  For,  if 
there  had  been  any  diversity  in  the  order — if,  by  any  twist  or  jerk,  a  positively  new  sensation 
tad  been  introduced  without  an  external  object— then  an  external  cause  would  have  been 
required,  and  a  non-«^o  would  have  been  accepted,  when,  in  Brown's  sense,  there  was  none. 

But  allowing  that  the  order  of  sensations  has  been  previously  the  same,  and  that,  by  the 
resinting  object,  the  order  is  for  the  first  time  changed,  in  what  does  the  change  constat  1 
Qimply  in  the  Introduction  of  a  new  arrljective  experience.    TIm  resisting  oljeol  gives  only  a 
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novel  aenniioOf  wliioh  is  sUll  sakjecdve.  However  unusual  U  may  be,  it  U  only  subjective 
and  peyducal,  and,  according  to  Brown^s  theory,  can  give  no  relation  of  extension^  and  there- 
fore no  relation  of  externality.  Though,  in  the  iray  supposed,  a  cause  other  than  the  agent 
might  be  reached,  it  would  be  purely  spiritual,  and  not  necessarily  spatial. 

AU  these,  and  every  other  theory  of  the  sort,  have  one  common  wealcness — that  they 
leqaire  us,  by  some  annmgemeot  or  series  or  combination  of  sensations  purely  subjective,  to 
•eeooDt  for  or  develop  an  objective,  i  «.,  an  external  non-e^  But  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  the 
greater  or  less  positiveness  of  a  subjective  sensation,  nor  any  change  in  the  order  of  sucli  fieo- 
satioos,  which  will  elicit  a  non-<^o,  if  it  be  not  immediately  discerned  by  the  mind  itself.  Tht 
consideration  of  these  theories  brings  us  back  with  greater  confidence  to  our  original  propo- 
sition, that  the  sense  of  touch  is  like  the  other  senses,  in  that  it  gives  the  non-i^o  directty 
pereelved,  viz.,  the  seneorium  aroused  to  its  appropriate  sensations. 

sztflmaHty  in  ^^  whatl  it  may  be  objected,  when  I  grasp  a  pebble,  or  an 
^BeMondngni-  ivorj  ball,  OF  a  stick,  is  aU  that  I  perceive  as  external  to 
myself  simply  the  sensorium  excited  by  the  object  grasped  ? 
Is  this  the  non-ego  which  I  perceive,  and  this  only  ?  We  reply,  that  this  is 
the  only  non-^o,  which  we  perceive  by  direct  and  original  perception.  But 
do  we  not  perceive  also  the  object  which  produces  these  sensations  ?  Do 
we  not  directly  perceive  the  surface  of  the  pebble,  the  ball,  or  the  stick,  as 
diverse  from  the  sensorium,  and  the  body  which  it  pervades  ?  Not  by 
immediate  perception.  If  we  did,  it  would  involve  the  inference  that  we 
perceive  a  non-ego^  viz.,  the  sur&ce  of  the  pebble  as  touched,  and  pro- 
ducing a  sensation,  viz.,  the  felt  sensation,  which  is  also  a  non-^o.  That 
is,  we  should  have  immediate  perception  of  two  non-egos — the  sensorium 
excited,  and  the  object  e^cciting  it  to  a  sensation.  This  is  possible,  but  it 
must  be  shown  to  be  necessary.  We  prefer  the  theory  that  externality  in 
the  second  sense — i.  «.,  the  distinction  of  the  not-body  from  the  body — ^is 
discerned  not  by  an  original,  but  by  an  acquired  perception,  as  will  be 
explained  in  its  place  (§  155).  It  is  the  result,  not  of  a  single  act,  but  of 
a  series  of  processes.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  touch,  as  we 
shall  show,  that  these  processes  are  performed  with  especial  advantage, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  the  sense  of  touch  that  the  knowledge  of  outness 
to  the  second  sense  is  preeminently  to  be  referred.  For  these  processes 
the  sensations  of  touch  are  especiiJly  adapted,  because  of  the  energetic 
and  easily  distinguishable  character  of  those  tactual  sensations  of  which 
the  whole  bodily  sur&ce  is  capable,  and  because  of  the  variable  pressure 
and  mobility  which  the  muscles  conditionate. 

^  .    w     §  1^1-  Th®  sense  of  touch  is  the  most  positive  of  all  the 

SeilM   of  touch,       ^  .11.^/...  .  -r 

Uu  uading  sonscs  m  the  character  of  its  sensations.  In  many  respects 
*'***'  it  is  worthy  to  be  called  the  leading  sense.    The  senwations 

which  it  gives,  and  those  which  are  called  into  action  in  oomiection  with 
it,  are  felt  on  every  part  of  the  surface,  and  throughout  the  interior  of  the 
body  and  all  its  members.  The  sensations  themselves  are  the  most  ener- 
getic of  any  that  we  experience. 

Moreover,  the  organ  of  every  other  sense  is  also  an  organ  of  touch, 
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and,  a?  saoh,  is  more  or  less  sensitive.  We  touch  tbe  food  which  we  taste, 
and  unless  we  touch  it,  we  cannot  taste  it.  Though  the  eye  does  not  lit> 
erally  touch  the  undulating  light — i.  e.,  in  response  to  the  touch  of  light,  it 
gives  no  tactual  sensations — yet,  when  the  sur&ce  of  the  eye  is  pressed  b; 
the  finger,  or  strikes  against  any  solid  object,  it  feels,  and  is  pained.  It  ic 
also  acutely  sensitive  at  times  as  a  touching  organ.  The  inner  surfaces  of 
the  nostrils  and  of  the  ear,  like  the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  are  suscep- 
tible of  tactual  sensations.  All  of  these  organs  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely provided  with  a  muscular  apparatus,  by  which  they  are  moved, 
directed,  accommodated,  and  made  more  attent  for  and  subservient  to 
their  appropriate  sensations.  They  are  all  capable  of  painful  sensations 
from  injury  and  inflammation,  and  from  excessive  or  abnormal  activity. 
The  various  sensations  appropriate  to  the  sense  of  touch  are  experienced 
in  connection  with  those  sensations  which  are  the  appropriate  function  to 
each  separate  organ.  Hence  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  are  very 
intimately  connected  with  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  tasting.  In  view 
of  these  considerations,  it  was  said  long  ago,  by  Democritus,  that  '  all  the 
senses  were  modifications  of  the  sense  of  touch.'  The  bnportance  of  this 
truth  will  be  made  apparent  when  we  consider  the  prominence  of  touch 
^n  the  formation  of  the  acquired  perceptions. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  touch  has  been  called,  by  some  physiologists, 
ifeneral  sensihUity^  or  the  power  of  general  sensibility  ;  and  the  four  re- 
gaining senses  have  been  called  the  special  senses.  Cf.  Dalton,  Human 
Physiology^  Phil.,  1866. 

It    ought    not  to   surprise  us  to  learn,  that  the  sense   of 
fmfahes  Intel-    toucb  fumishcs  most  of  the  terras  for  the  intellectual  acts 


and  states.  Sight  itself  is  indebted  to  touch  for  many  of  its 
terms.  We  take  or  apprehend  a  meaning ;  we  hold  an  opinion ;  we  oomr 
prehend  or  grasp  a  train  of  thought  or  a  course  of  reasoning ;  we  aecq4 
a  proposition.  Especially  does  touch  furnish  the  words  for  those  acts  of 
^he  intellect  in  which  the  feelings  and  the  will  have  a  share.  The  reason 
*9  obvious.  We  touch  and  handle  objects  in  order  familiarly  to  under- 
stand thteir  properties  and  laws.  What  objects  we  touch,  and  how  we 
rouch  or  handle  them,  is  determined  veiy  largely  by  our  feelings,  whether 
of  curiosity  or  indifference,  of  love  or  dislike,  of  caution  or  boldness.  AH 
these  feelings  are  expressed  through  acts  appropriate  to  the  sense  of 
touch,  or  by  the  modes  of  using  its  principal  organs.  Hence  the  spiritual 
acts  or  states  generally  are  expressed  by  terms  and  phrases  primarily 
applied  to  this  class  of  bodily  activities. 

§  182.  The  sense  of  sight  is  the  last  which  we  are  to  con- 
«ight;ita  organ,    sidcr.     The  organ  of  vision  is  the  eye.     The  eye  is  a  struc 

ture  made  like  an  optical  instrument,  and  adapted  to  the  re* 
tVaciion  of  light  by  a  combination  of  lenses,  and  to  the  production,  by  thie 
means,  of  a  distinct  miniature  image  of  the  object  seen  upon  the  relina 
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or  the  dark  network  of  nerves  which  lines  the  inner  chamber.  Thit 
image  can  be  seen  in  the  eye  of  some  animals  if  separated  carefully  iron 
its  socket,  and  divested  of  the  sclerotic  coating  behind.  The  surface  of 
the  eye  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  organ  of  touch,  but  it  is  sns* 
eeptible  of  the  readiest  and  most  rapid  motions,  and  of  adjustments  of 
position  and  direction,  with  little  muscular  effort,  with  just  as  little  mus- 
cnlar  sensation  as  is  required  for  the  disciimination  and  regulation  of  its 
motions.  This  susceptibility  of  easy  and  swift  motion  and  adjustment  is 
one  of  its  most  remarkable  physical  features,  and  is  the  condition  of  its 
marvellous  superiority. 

The  conditions  of  disHnct  vision  are  a  proper  quantity  of 
Jj^«^***™"   light,  and  the  formation  of  a  well-refracted  image  upon  the 

retina.  If  the  light  is  deficient  or  excessive  in  quantity  or 
btensity,  there  can  be  no  distinct  vision.  There  is  a  particular  distance 
for  every  eye,  at-  which  the  most  perfect  vision  of  a  near  object  can  be 
attained.  This  distance  varies  considerably,  from  that  of  the  so-called 
near-sighted,  to  that  of  the  far-sighted.  This  variety  of  the  distances 
required  is  found  to  be  occasioned  by  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  the 
convexity  in  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  of  different  poisons,  requiring  a  differ- 
ent focal  distance  for  the  object  The  inability  to  see  distinctly  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  may  be  overcome,  or  in  part  remedied,  by  a  constrained 
adjustment  of  the  retina  and  one  or  both  lenses,  through  certain  muscles 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  muscular  sensations  experienced  by  the 
adjastment  of  the  eye  in  the  effort  to  discern  objects  not  seen  distinctly, 
are  important  media  in  forming  and  applying  the  acquired  perceptions.  In 
order  that  the  vision  by  both  eyes  may  be  single — ^and  it  must  be  single  to 
be  distinct — the  two  axes  must  be  steadily  fixed  upon  the  same  point ;  and 
in  order  that  they  may  be  fixed,  they  must  be  inclined  together.  The 
mnscular  sensations,  varying  with  the  different  adjustments  of  the  two 
axes  are  important  in  the  acquired  perceptions  or  judgments  of  vision. 

These  conditions  are  completed  or  furniahed  when  a  distinct  picture  on  the 
FuBflUon  of  the  retina  is  formed.  This  leads  us  to  consider  ihe  funeiion  of  the  image  on  the 
mt^  on    the    ^Una,  or  its  relations  to  tiie  act  and  tiie  objects  of  vision.    Concerning  tliis 

there  is  confusion  and  error  ^f  opinion.  The  mind  does  not  see  the  image  on 
Ihe  retina.  If  it  did,  it  must  do  this  by  nicaos  of  another  image,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum, 
Sor  does  it  peroeiye  the  image  by  a  psychical  act,  knowing  it  to  be  an  image  ou  the  retina. 
It  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  retina,  till  the  anatomist  or  the  optician  brings  the  fact  to 
Dotice.  Nor  does  it  know  of  nerves,  or  neryous  endings,  or  nervous  expansions,  ii*  the  act  of 
seeing.  Nor  can  it  be  aware,  in. any  other  way,  of  the  image  as  an  image.  That  its  formation 
is  essential  to  the  act  of  vision,  we  know  by  physiological  researches,  but  not  in  psychical 
experience.  Physiologically,  we  know  that  the  one  is  necessary  to  the  other.  Psychically,  we 
&re  not  only  not  conscious  of  using  it  as  a  known  means  of  the  act  of  seeing,  but  we  ore  con- 
■Qous  that  we  do  not  employ  it  as  such  an  aid  or  means.  If  this  were  kept  in  mind,  serious 
difficulties  in  the  espUnation  of  the  process  of  vision  would  be  set  aside.  For  examfile,  it  has 
been  often  asked.  How  can  we  see  objects  upright,  of  which  the  images  on  the  retina  ore 
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inrertcd  f    How  can  we  aee  objects  aa  aingle,  whose  images  are  doable  f    The  answer  to  qnos- 
tions  like  these,  and  the  difficulties  which  they  involTe,  is,  that  the  mind  does  not  use  the 
Snage  as  a  medium  in  the  psychical  act.    It  starts  with  it  as  given,  setting  off  from  the  irnag* 
6  the  last  member  or  link  in  the  series  of  physical  conditions. 

The  act  of  Tision  as  a  seose-perception  includes  two  elements,  the 
sensational  and  the  perceptional. 

The  sensations  proper  from  light  and  colors  are  scarody 
Srof^So^^    marked  in  our  oonsdous  experience  as  pleasurable  or  paititbL 

Hence  they  are  feebly  obtrusive.  They  rarely  if  ever  att«%e( 
the  attention  except  when  painful  through  disease  in  the  eye  or  an 
excess  of  energy  which  induces  abnormal  action.  In  such  cases  we  may 
say  that  it  is  not  the  proper  sensations  of  sight  which  give  pain,  but  the 
organic  ^enaoUions  arising  from  irregular  physical  stimuli  Some  coloi-s, 
!iowever,  seem  to  give  a  positive  sensuous  pleasure,  as  rich  violet  or  pur- 
ole ;  and  a  series  of  such  colors,  finely  blended,  occasions  extreme  satislac^ 
tion.  But  even  in  these  cases  the  pleasure,  so  far  as  it  is  sensuous,  seemi» 
to  follow  an  exciting  or  soothing  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system,  ratbor 
than  to  arise  from  a  positive  and  distinctively  grateftd  sensation.  So  far 
as  it  is  aesthetic,  it  Ls  not  sensuous  at  alL  The  pleasure  from  form  and  out- 
line, as  distinguished  from  color,  is  still  less  sensuous.  These  facts  explain 
why  it  is  that  the  sensations  of  vision  are  less  definitely  located  in  the  sen- 
sorium,  and  why,  when  the  eye  is  known  as  their  agent,  the  percepts  are  so 
readily  detached  from  the  eye  and  projected  before  it.  The  equally  unob- 
trusive and  feebly  positive  character  of  the  muscular  sensations  which  are 
experienced  in  using  the  eye  contributes  to  the  same  result 
^^  .  §  133.  What  is  the  ol^ect  perceived  f    The  objects  of  vision 

erinvisioa.  The    are  illuminated,  shaded,  and  colored  visibilia*    When  we 

call  them  objects,  we  do  not  intend  that  they  are  objects  in 
the  sense  that  they  can  be  felt  or  handled,  but  that  they  are  illuminated 
and  colored  percepts^  set  over  against  the  soul  by  itself,  and  distinguished 
from  itself  by  its  own  act  of  perception.  The  spectrum,  as  of  a  color 
refracted  by  the  prism,  or  of  a  flame  collected  on  a  screen,  is  a  real  object 
of  vision.  So  is  the  image  that  seems  to  lurk  behind  a  mirror,  or  to  lie  in 
the  depth  of  a  glassy  pool.  The  colored  network  that  is  projected  before 
the  closed  vision  is  an  object.  In  short,  whatever  the  eye  beholds  is  a 
visible  percept.  Moreover,  what  the  eye  perceives,  and  as  the  eye  per- 
ceives it,  is  the  sole  object  that  is  visible.  This  percept  is  always  colored. 
When  we  say  It  is  colored,  we  include,  under  color,  light  and  shade. 
Darkness,  even,  is  discerned  by  the  eye  only  as  the  intensest  and  gravest 
of  positive  colors.  When  light  and  color  are  declared  to  be  the  appro- 
priate objects  of  vision,  no  opinion  is  advanced  respecting  the  nature  of 
light  or  color  as  a  physical  agent  or  material.  It  is  not  the  physical  light 
or  color,  but  the  physiological  resultant  of  this  as  it  aces  npon  or  with  the 
sensorium,  which  we  see ;  and  this  is  all  which  we  seOi 
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TLk  object  is  always  extended.  The  colored  percept  is  an 
gjjj|^*»»  «»•   extended  object,  and  it  cannot  be  apprehended  as  colored 

without  being  perceived  as  extended  also.  Brown  {Lectures^ 
28,  9)  insists  most  earnestly  that  the  sensation  of  color  is  not  oiiginally 
experienced  in  connection  with  extension^  and  that  we  connect  the  t^o 
only  because  and  by  means  of  an  oit-ezperienced  and  inveterate  assooiatiou 
Dngald  Stewart  {£!lements)  sanctions  this  view.  James  Mill,  and  all  th< 
asaociationaJists,  must  of  necessity  adopt  this  solution.  The  following 
suppositions  refute  the  doctrine :  If  two  or  more  bands  of  color  were 
present  to  the  infant  which  had  never  exercised  touch,  it  must  see  them 
both  at  once ;  and,  if  it  sees  them  both,  it  must  see  them  as  expanded  or 
extended ;  otherwise  it  could  not  see  them  at  all,  nor  the  line  of  transition 
or  separation  between  them.  Or  if  a  disc  of  red  were  presented  in  the 
midst  o^  and  surrounded  by,  a  field  of  yellow  or  blue,  or  if  a  bright  band 
of  red  were  painted  so  as  to  return  as  a  circle  upon  itself,  on  a  field  of 
black,  the  band  could  not  be  traced  by  the  eye  without  requiring  that  the 
eye  should  contemplate  as  an  extended  percept  the  included  surface  or  disc 
of  red. 

This  view  of  BrowD,  Stewart,  and  others,  in  respect  to  color,  is  only  a  special  application 
qI  iteiT  theory  of  the  sensations  which  we  have  already  considered,  §  118.  Its  untruth  ia 
made  signal  and  striking  by  the  extreme  consequences  to  which  it  leads  in  the  case  of  color. 
Our  own  Tiew,  supported  by  consdoos  experience,  is,  that  every  act  of  perception  involyes  an 
extended  ol^'ect. 

The  object  of  vision  is,  however,  an  extended  superficies 
■on  sapaocficiai    Only.    By  vision  Only,  a  sphere  is  perceived  simply  as  a  deli- 
^'  cately-ehaded  circular  disc    A  cube  is  a  flat  surface  with 

abruptly-shaded  portions,  bounded  by  converging  lines.  If  we  draw  or 
paint  from  Nature,  we  do  it  on  a  surface  perfectly  flat  or  eyen.  In  order 
to  do  this  with  truth,  we  must  first  see  the  object,  as  without  obtruding  or 
receding  portions.  We  must  see  every  object  as  we  should  see  it  if  we 
had  no  sense  except  original  or  direct  vision.  We  must  copy  such  as 
they  appear  to  or  are  seen  by  the  eye  alone,  and  divest  and  clear  them 
of  all  those  properties  which  the  mind  supplies  or  adds  to  the  object  as 
simply  seen.  Indeed,  in  some  visible  objects  certain  of  these  original 
aspects  are  apparent  and  obtrusive.  We  cannot,  with  the  utmost  eflbrt, 
sec  some  objects  as  they  are.  When,  for  example,  we  stand  at  the  end 
of  a  long  street,  the  lines  of  houses,  or  of  trees,  or  posts,  approach  oi.e 
another  till  they  nearly  meet  in  a  point.  But  they  do  not  converge  in 
fiict ;  they  are  exactly  parallel* 

<«  The  peroeptioii  of  solid  form  s  entirely  a  matter  of  ezperienoe.  We  tec  nothing  hut  JIal  oolors ;  and 
it  ti  only  by  a  aeries  of  ezperimentt  that  we  find  out  that  a  stain  of  blaok  or  gray  indicates  th«  dark  side 
ot  a  solid  *sabstaiioe,  or  that  a  ftiot  hue  indicates  that  the  object  in  vhioh  it  appears  is  fiu*  away.  The 
vlMde  tsrhni<»]  power  of  painting  iepends  on  our  reoovery  of  what  may  be  called  the  fonooenee  of  the  eye; 
tint  Ip  to  say,  of  a  sort  of  a  childish  perception  of  theM  flat  stains  of  color  merely  as  such,  without  con* 
•doaxaeav  of  what  they  signify,  as  a  bliod  man  would  see  them  if  soddemy  gifted  Tritli  sight.**-  Johi 
Bnskbi,  iSZ^xMMto  qfDrav(n§f  pp.  ft  and  6.    London.  1S$7. 
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It  btt  been  iniisted  by  some  that  the  eye  perceives  more  tbaa  anperficial 
Gontnuy  view,  extension—that  we  discern  by  vision,  (20pM,  or  the  third  dimension ;  that 
The  stereofloope.    ^^  ^^^^  ^  |j  ^^j^  g^^^j  around  a  sphere,  or  along  the  receding  sides  of  a 

cube.  An  appeal  is  confidently  made  to  Wheatstone*B  discoveries  in  respect 
to  bmocular  vision,  and  the  application  of  the  same  in  the  stereoscope.  Wheatstone,  as  ii 
well  known,  discovered  that  every  object,  as  a  statue,  a  cube,  or  a  house,  when  seen  by  the 
right  eye  only,  presents  more  of  the  receding  sui&oe  toward  the  right  than  when  the  same  ob 
Ject  is  perceived  by  the  left  eye.  The  converse  is  true  of  similar  portions  of  such  ol^ects  wher 
seen  by  the  left  eye  alone.  He  caused  these  two  views  of  objects  as  seen  by  each  eye  sin^y 
to  be  drawn  and  shaded  exactly  as  they  are  perceived.  He  then  presented  each  to  its  eye  in 
the  same  plane  and  at  such  a  distance  that  Uie  converging  axis  of  each  eye  should  be  easily 
directed  to  its  appropriate  object.  He  found,  ss  the  result,  that  the  two  objects  were  seen  as 
one.  For  an  instant  the  two  seem  to  distract  the  vision,  that  vacillates  between  two  objects 
and  one.  But  as  soon  ss  the  axes  are  steadied,  and  the  converging  gaze  is  fixed,  they  lAmtd 
into  one,  and  start  forth  from  the  background  into  the  relief  of  a  projecting  figure.  iVom 
this  phenomenon  it  is  argued,  that,  by  the  iq>plication  of  both  eyes  in  vision,  we  perceive  the 
third  dimension — L  e.,  we  see  the  receding  surfaces  of  objects  as  receding,  and  not  as  on  a 
plane.  The  conclusion  very  finr  outruns  the  data  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  objects  seen 
through  the  stereoscope  are  not  in  relief,  but  are  in  a  superficies  or  plane.  No  third  dimen- 
Aim  exists,  but  the  usual  signs  of  its  presence  are  so  striking,  that  the  mind  leaps  for  thi 
Instant  to  the  concludon  that  they  in  fact  exist  The  experiment  of  the  stereoscope  is  so  far 
itom  confirming  the  view  that  the  third  dimension  is  actually  seen,  that  it  shows  most  deci- 
•svely  that  it  cannot  be,  by  effecting  an  illusion  which  is  well-nigh  perfect,  even  though  the 
object  is  drawn  and  actually  seen  upon  a  plane. 

§  134.   The  question  has  been  very  freqnently  and  very 
«een  with  two    earnestly  discussed, '  How  is  it  possible  that  the  mind  should 
^  apprehend  but  a  single  object  by  means  of  two  eyes  ? '    The 

question  has  been  variously  answered  by  physiologists.  Some  have  in- 
sisted that  one  eye  only  is  in  fact  used  in  the  act  of  vision,  the  office  of  the 
second  being  to  strengthen  or  reinforce  the  nervous  or  physiological  action 
of  the  first.  Others  teach  that  the  mind  beholds  two  objects  in  fact,  but 
passes  so  readily  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  in  effect  to  apprehend  only 
one.  Others  have  sought  to  solve  the  problem  by  tracing  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  corresponding  parts  of  each  retina,  through  the  correspond- 
mg  nei^ves  of  each,  to  a  common  blending  or  meeting-place  in  the  organ- 
ism, where  the  two  are  fused  into  one.  So  &r  as  these  facts  are  purely 
physiological,  if  they  are  to  throw  any  light  on  the  psychical  act  or  object, 
they  must  assume  that  the  mind  performs  the  act  by  a  conscious  reoog^ 
nition  of  the  retina,  or  the  nervous  apparatus,  which  is  not  true. 

The  psychical  act  is  occupied  with  a  psychical  object,  which,  as  has  been  explained,  ii 
colored  extension.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  consequence  of  a  diseased  or  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  eye  or  its  nervous  apparatus,  the  mind  perceives  two  objects,  when  it  ought  to  per- 
ceive but  one.  How  is  this  to  be  explained,  and  what  light  does  the  fact  shed  upon  the  relsr 
tion  of  vision  with  one  eye,  to  vision  with  two  ?  We  answer :  In  double  vision  the  mind 
beholds  two  similar  objects  in  two  directions.  Direction  is  a  psychical  element  or  relation  of 
that  extension  and  space  which  we  assume  to  be  d  priori  and  neoessary  to  sense-perception. 
That  this  happens  by  reason  of  a  physiological  derangement,  we  know ;  but  how  or  why  thii 
diould  occasiop  this  psichical  rosult,  amnot  be  explained,  for  the  reasons  already  given.    Thi 
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only  phasible  attempt  at  analyna  is  tbe  following :  '  In  single  vision  two  percepts  are  perceived 
in  the  same  part  of  the  field  of  view.  Thej  must  necessarily  coincide.  If  tlie  one  ovorlapc 
the  other,  the  one  must  obscure  or  strengthen  the  other.'  The  case  is  not  supposable,  from  the 
nature  of  the  percept.  Usually,  the  object  seen  by  one  eye,  as  it  were,  predominates  and 
directs  the  knowing  effo  to  construct  both  as  one,  through  its  interest  in  the  interpretation  of  whaf 
tbe  percept  represents,  rather  than  in  the  percept  Itself.  The  possibility  of  such  an  interpretar 
tkm  by  the  Intellect  will  be  better  understood  when  we  consider  the  aoqiiiied  perceptions. 

odsfnaipiaoeof  §  ^^^'  "^^  question  also  suggests  itself,  Where,  in  relation 
a^vWbiTpei^  xo  the  retina  or  the  eye,  is  it  that  the  visible  object  [/•  «.,  the 
variously-colored  plane  or  disc  first  apprehended]  is  placed  in 
the  original  act  of  vision :  is  it  in  the  retina  itself,  or  in  the  front  of  the 
eye  ?  or  is  it  projected  in  space — say  at  the  proper  focal  distance  before 
the  eye  ?  The  question,  in  all  its  forms,  supposes  greater  or  a  more  mar 
tnred  knowledge  of  space,  distance,  and  position  than  the  mind  can  pos- 
sess when  it  begins  to  see.  The  act  of  vision  alone — i.  e^  as  excited  with- 
out the  aid  of  touch-— does  not  at  once  distinguish  these  relations,  or 
direct  the  attention  to  the  sensations  which  involve  their  recognition. 
The  muscles  of  the  eye  play  too  easily,  and  the  attendant  sensations  are 
too  indefinite  and  indifferent,  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  mind  derives 
through  them  so  distinct  apprehensions  of  the  optical  sensorium  as  to 
separate  from  it  the  exciting  object,  even  if  we  should  allow  that,  by  vis- 
ion alone,  it  could  gain  any  perception  of  the  third  dimension — i,  a.,  of 
distance.  We  shall  see  that  it  is  by  touch  that  we  first  gain  definite  and 
measured  perceptions  of  this  third  dimension.  Touch  also,  by  its  more 
positive  and  obtrusive  muscular  and  tactual  sensations,  calls  attention  to 
the  space  discriminations  which  these  sensations  involve.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  order  of  development,  so  far  as  space  relations  are 
concerned,  the  eye  first  follows  the  hand,  and  afterward  leads  it. 

Poation,  or  place,  as  applied  to  perceived  objects,  is  relative.  It  supposes  some  objects 
to  be  fixed  as  starting-points,  and  others  as  standards  of  measuring  or  estimating  distance  from 
them.  None  such  can  be  definitely  fixed  and  fimiiliar  before  the  not-body  is  distinguished  from 
the  body,  and  before  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  parts  of  the  external  body  have  been  fixed  in 
thtir  relative  positions.  Tbe  vague  knowledge  of  extended  matter  which  the  sensorium  give^ 
must  first  be  made  definite  by  a  bounding  outline ;  and  the  most  familiar  extrarorganic  objecti^ 
most  first  be  placed  apart  from  one  anotiier,  before  the  eye  or  the  retina  can  be  known  os  tlu 
instrument  of  visoo,  or  either  can  be  distinguished  as  the  place  or  the  seat  of  the  sense-pep 
sept  Long  before  these  cognitions  are  attained,  tbe  sense-perc^t  seen  by  the  eye  will  have 
keen  cairied  by  the  hand  into  the  space  without  the  body,  and  irrecoverably  connected  with  i*a 
lorrespondent  touch-percepts,  in  the  way  hereafter  to  be  described  (§g  157-9). 

g  136.  The  superiority  of  the  eye  to  the  other  senses  is 
oigiiity  <rf  the    owing  in  part  to  the  nnobtrusive  delicacy  of  its  sensations. 

They  do  not  occupy  the  attention  and  detain  it  from  the 
>bject  itself  and  its  relations.  The  force  and  tension  of  the  soul's  activity 
are  given  to  these.  Vision  is  capable  of  far  finer  discriminations  than 
louch.    A  hair  of  the  diameter  of  .002  of  an  inch  can  be  distinctly  seen. 
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The  eye  can  also  pass  from  one  object  to  another  with  a  swiftness  whlcl: 
Done  of  the  other  organs  can  imitate.  -  In  so  doing,  it  can  place  data  al 
the  service  of  the  inteOect  as  quickly  as  the  intellect  can  use  them,  how- 
ever rapid  may  be  its  movements.  By  its  swift  and  wide-reaching  mo 
tions  it  can  imitate  the  slower  and  limited  motions  of  the  hand,  drawing 
outlines,  constructing  figures,  measuring  distances,  combining  groups  and 
elements,  with  surprising  rapidity  and  truth.  The  cultivated  eye  sweeps 
across  a  landscape,  and  in  an  instant  the  mind  computes  th^  size  and  dis- 
tance of  its  principal  objects,  and  unites  them  together  within  a  frame- 
work of  mathematical  relations.  The  minuteness  of  the  observed  distinc- 
tions, the  vividness  of  the  contrasts,  the  cheerfulness  of  the  colors,  the 
stimulus  of  the  light,  the  sharpness  of  the  outlines,  enable  the  mind  to 
hold  fast  its  perceptions,  to  recall  them  vividly  and  at  will,  and  to  employ 
them  for  science,  art,  or  practical  life.  The  eye  has  always  ranked  as  the 
noblest  of  the  senses ;  and  many  of  the  words  which  describe  the  actions 
of  the  pure  intellect,  as  to  «ee,  to  perceive^  to  discern^  are  taken  apparently 
from  this  sense,  though  perhaps  all  are  finally  to  be  traced  to  the  sense  of 
touch. 


.     CHAPTER  V. 

THB  ACQUIBKD  SBNBE-FEB0BF13ONS. 

faun  far  in  oar  inquiries  we  have  oonsidered  each  of  the  senses  singly.  We  hare  seen  that 
by  each  of  these  we  gain  peculiar  Icnowledge.  We  peroeiTC  sif^ts  only  by  the  eye,  and 
sounds  only  by  the  ear.  In  connection  with  these  diverse  objects,  we  apprehend  certain 
relations  common  to  all,  viz.,  extemalitj  and  extension.  In  other  words,  by  each  of  the 
organs  we  experience  a  determiDate  sensation,  and  apprehend  an  object  that  is  both  ex- 
tended, and  also  distinguishable  from  the  sentient  and  perceiving  mind.  The  relationi 
under  which  these  objects  are  known,  are  apprehended  more  distinctly  through  some 
of  the  senses  than  through  others. 

g  137.  But  the  range  of  our  sense-perceptions  is  far  wider 
tionfl,    original    than  this.    We  early  learn  to  use  one  sense  in  place  of 

aDOther,  or  of  several,  and  to  apply  the  knowledge  which  ia 
given  by  one,  in  place  of  that  which  belongs  to  one  or  more  of  those  which 
are  unused.  Thus,  if  I  go  intp  a  darkened  room  and  perceive  a  peculiar 
fragrance,  I  know  aud  say  there  is  a  rose  or  a  tuberose,  in  the  apart- 
ment— ^though  I  can  see  or  handle  neither.  By  means  of  the  odor,  I  am 
directed  to  the  place  where  the  flower  is  placed,  till  I  grasp  it  with  my 
hand.  If  I  hear  a  sound,  I  know  it  is  from  a  piano,  a  guitar,  or  the 
human  voice,  and  I  know  the  direction  from  which  it  comes,  and  from 
how  great  a  distance.  If  I  look  at  an  iron  that  is  at  glowing  white  heak 
I  say,  It  looke  hot— though  heat  is  properly  felt.    So  I  look  at  a  snrbor 
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of  fine  velvet,  and  say,  How  soft  and  smooth  it  looks ;  or  at  a  rough  and 
prickly  brash,  and,  as  I  gaze  at  it,  I  almost  feel  its  harshness  in  my  creep- 
ing flesh. 

The  two  classes  of  sense-perceptions  thus  characterized  are  the  origi' 
nai  and  the  acquired.  They  are  thus  defined :  An  original  perception  if 
^ne  that  is  performed  by  a  single  sense,  when  exercised  alone.  Whatever 
the  mind  knows  in  this  way,  either  of  an  object  or  of  its  relations,  is  known 
directly  and  by  an  original  endowment  of  man.  It  is  a  pnre  work  or 
operation  of  natnre,  and  cannot  be  traced  to  art.  An  acquired  perception 
is  one  which  we  gain  by  experience  or  exercise.  We  use  the  knowledge 
given  directly  by  one  sense,  as  the  sign  or  evidence  of  the  knowledge 
which  we  might,  but  do  not,  in  this  particular  case,  gain  by  another, 
tvportanoe  of,  §  ^^®*  ^^  importance  of  the  acquired  perceptions  is  manv 
^tSaM§S^  ^®^*  ^"^^^  *^®  greater  fi*eqaency  with  which  we  bring  them 
pempdoM.  into  use,  and  the  confidence  with  which  we  rely  on  them, 
as  well  as  from  their  greater  convenience.  Indeed,  they  very  often 
enable  us  to  gain  information  we  could  not  easily  obtain  without  them, 
and  often  not  at  all  by  a  direct  use  of  the  appropriate  sense.  Thus,  a  man 
strikes  with  a  hammer  upon  the  head  of  a  barrel,  and  knows  in  an  instant 
whether  it  is  full  or  empty,  without  the  trouble  of  opening  it.  A  surgeon 
applies  his  ear  to  the  breast  of  his  patient,  and  determines  whether  the 
longs  or  heart  are  diseased,  where,  and  how  far.  An  architect,  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  sees  whether  the  framing  of  a  bridge  or  roof  is  safe ; 
or  he  measures  off  the  dimensions  of  its  parts  by  the  eye  as  accurately  as 
he  could  by  his  hand,  or  an  instrument. 

Hie  time  wh^en^  many  of  the  acquired  perceptions  are  gained,  is  very 
Mrly.  The  most  important,  and  those  which  are  universally  applied,  are 
tnade  in  infancy,  at  a  period  earlier  than  the  memory  can  recall,  and  by 
processes  which  the  memory  cannot  untwine,  nor  any  subtle  analysis  easily 
resolve.  Others,  which  are  conmienced  in  infancy,  are  perfected  in  youth 
and  early  manhood.  Many  are  not  complete  till  the  senses,  through  age, 
begin  to  fail,  and  the  attention  becomes  less  energetic  and  agile.  We 
begin  the  education  of  the  senses  in  the  earliest  moments  of  infancy.  The 
ardst,  the  mechanic,  the  musician,  and  the  observer  of  nature,  never 
finish  it,  till  the  organs  refuse  to  aid  and  to  serve  the  observiDg  mind. 

Many  of  these  acquintionB  are  made  so  early,  that  they  cannot  he  distinguished  from  the 
original  teachings  of  Nature.  In  very  many,  the  process  is  performed  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  the  mind  goes  through  any  process  at  all,  the  "knowledge  comes 
10  shnply  and  directly.  Hence,  the  analysis  of  these  subtle  movements  and  their  products  is  so 
exciting  and  instructiTe.  To  *  untwist  the  secret  chains '  which  were  wrought  so  nicely  liefore 
we  can  remember,  and  by  arts  which  we  seek  to  imagine  but  cannot  recall,  fiiscinates  us  by 
the  mystery  of  the  problem,  and  challenges  the  utmost  of  our  skill. 

It  is  better  that  we  begin  with  those  which  have  been  made  within  our  memory,  of  wbieb 
the  stages  and  the  means  are  within  our  view  and  at  our  command.  We  may  afterward  ven- 
tare  to  unravel  the  more  delicate  tissues  that  have  been  wrought  by  the  finer  and  more  dexter 
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008  arts  of  infanoj,  in  that  early  yet  mysterioiis  period  when  Heaven  lies  close  about  w,  r*d 
seems  to  direct  the  moYements  of  the  soul. 

In  explaining  these  later  operations,  we  most  suppose  the  process  of  sense-peroaiSion  ts 
be  so  far  complete  as  to  have  given  us  distinct  objects — ^material  things,  as  we  call  them — 
made  up  of  the  varied  percepts  appropriate  to  each  of  the  senses ;  fixed  or  movable  in  spacei 
possessed  of  varied  qualities,  as  relations  to  space,  and  to  one  another  and  the  percipient 
mind.  But  we  may  be  allowed  thus  to  anticipate  the  results  of  later  inquiries,  for  the  great 
advantage  which  it  will  give  us  in  interpreting  the  unknown  and  the  unfamiliar  by  the  fiuniliar 
and  the  known. 

The  aoquind  §  ^^®*  "^^  acquired  perceptions  of  smeU  and  of  hearing 
peroeptiont  of  inyite  OUT  first  attention,  because  they  can  be  most  readily 
explained.  Our  first  examples  are  of  odors.  We  experi 
ence  the  sensations  of  smell,  as  from  a  lily  or  tuberose,  from  camphor  or 
musk.  We  ascribe  them  to  certain  objects  of  given  appearance  and  struc- 
ture, without  the  use  of  the  sight  or  the  touch  by  which  the  appearance 
or  structure  is  directly  discerned.  The  ground  of  this  confident  knowl- 
edge is  experience.  There  is  no  reason  d  priori^  why  the  fragrance  of  the 
tuberose  should  not  proceed  from  the  lily,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  lily 
from  the  tuberose ;  no  known  cause  why  camphor  and  musk  should  not 
interchange  their  odors.  We  have  simply  learned  by  experience,  that  in 
all  cases  where  the  sensation  is  experienced,  a  certain  object  is  present. 
This  experience  has  ripened  into  a  conviction  so  firm,  that  we  connect  the 
one  with  the  other  without  hesitation,  and  act  upon  our  belief  without 
reflection. 
_  .  ,    We  do  the  same  with  sounds.    We  hear  a  sound,  and  believe 

The       aoqiured  ' 

peroeptioBB  of  that  it  comes  from  a  bell.  We  hear  another,  and  know  it  is 
from  a  drum ;  another  still,  and  say.  There  goes  a  cart,  or  a 
coach.  We  stand  upon  a  height ;  we  make  the  ear  attent,  and  listen  for 
distant  sounds :  one  is  of  the  crowing  cock,  another  of  the  axe  of  the 
woodman,  another  of  a  rifle-shot,  another  of  a  moving  railway  train^ 
another  of  the  cry  of  distress.  Each  of  these  sounds  we  ascribe  to  it^ 
appropriate  object  with  positive  certainty,  on  the  ground  of  simple  expe- 
rience. 

We  not  only  learn  in  this  way  the  objects  which  occasion  smells  and  sounds,  but  we  lean 
the  pUce  and  direction  of  both.  In  a  darkened  room,  or  in  a  strange  garden  by  night,  we  can 
tell  whether  the  lily  or  the  tuberose  is  near  or  far,  and  in  what  direction ;  whether  we  are  near 
to,  or  remote  from  a  bed  of  violets  or  of  roses.  Tins  is  especially  true  of  sounds.  We  know 
whether  a  ringing  bell  is  on  our  right,  or  on  our  left ;  whether  it  is  high,  or  low ;  whether  a 
military  band  is  fiur,  or  near ;  whether  it  approaches,  or  recedes.  Tliat  knowledge  of  this  kind 
is  founded  on  experience  only,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  usual  or  the  assumc.i 
conditions  or  occasions  of  our  knowledge  are  changed,  we  are  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  plaoe, 
direction,  and  distance  of  a  sound,  and  that  mistakes  in  respect  to  these  lead  to  error  in  regard 
to  the  object  which  occasions  it  The  beating  of  our  own  hearts  may  be  mistaken  for  a  knock- 
ing at  the  door ;  the  trampling  of  horses  in  a  neighboring  stable,  and  the  cutting  of  wood  in  a 
neighboring  cellar,  may  be  thought  to  be  within  our  own  dwelling.  The  rattling  of  a  cart  z^ 
a  bridge  may  be  misUken  for  distant  thunder ;  the  bumming  of  a  mosquito,  for  a  dkUnt  .^J 
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of  aUum,  or  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  In  such  caaes  the  sound  must  first  be  removed  by  oui 
mistaken  judgment  to  a  great  distance,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  a  falae  occasion. 

We  apply  smells  and  sounds  to  a  still  wider  range  of  objects.  By  smell,  we  determine 
the  taste  of  articles  of  food,  the  presence  of  poison,  or  of  potent  medical  or  chemical  ingie" 
dieats,  the  constitution  of  an  ore  or  an  earth.  By  sound,  we  judge  of  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  metal  in  a  sonorous  body,  of  the  density  of  a  wood,  of  the  kind  of  stone,  and  the  gentt- 
inenesB  of  a  coin. 

Actfnired  per.  §  ^^^"  "^^  acquired  perceptions  of  sight  are  still  more  nu- 
^t^Distanof  ™®rouB  and  interesting.  These  divide  themselves  into  sev- 
;Qdgedi7  8iK. '  eral  classes.  The  Jirst  of  these  are  the  judgments'  of  dis- 
tance by  size.  If  we  know  the  real  magnitude  of  an  object,  we  judge 
how  far  distant  it  is  by  means  of  its  apparent  magnitude.  If  we  hold 
any  familiar  object,  as  a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter,  near  the  eye,  and 
then  remove  it  slowly,  it  will  dwindle  away  first  to  an  inconsiderable  ball, 
and  then  to  a  mere  speck.  If  we  know  its  real  size,  by  its  apparent  mag- 
nitude we  judge  how  far  it  is  actually  removed.  So  true  is  this,  that 
from  a  magnitude  that  is  falsely  assumed,  we  mistake  as  to  the  real  dis- 
tance, and  are  as  confident  and  as  prompt  in  our  mistaken  perception  as 
though  the  data  and  the  inference  were  both  correct. 

Let  a  person  look  over  the  coping  of  a  wall,  or  the  ridge  of  an  intervening  building,  and 
see  only  the  spire  of  a  miniature  church^ay  of  a  bird-house— and  believe  it  to  be  attached 
to  a  real  church,  and  he  will  at  once  see  it  as  a  very  distant  spire.  Or  let  him,  under  like  cir- 
CQznstances,  view  a  toy  coach  with  all  its  appointments,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  coach  of  ordinary 
size,  and  he  will  at  once  project  it  as  far  away  as  the  diminlslied  magnitude  requires.  In  pure 
oodine  drawing,  when  no  accessions  of  shading  are  added^-as,  for  example,  in  the  so-called 
etchfflgs  of  Retssch — distance  is  represented  in  part  by  diminished  magnitude. 

Second :  We  judge  of  magnitude  by  the  assumed  distance.  When  we  have 
/ndgments  of  a  fiill  and  distinct  impression  of  the  distance  of  objects,  we  see— ♦.  e,,  per- 
distance.  celve — them  in  full  siBO.    We  every  day  see  men  and  other  objects  at  long 

distances  greatly  diminished  and  dwarfed,  and  yet  we  do  not  perceiv^  or 
jndge  them  to  be  smaller  than  they  really  are.  A  lofty  building  viewed  at  a  very  great  dia- 
tanoe,  or  a  tall  ship  far  off  at  sea,  will  even  seem  loftier  than  when  viewed  from  a  position 
very  near,  from  which  the  beholder  looks  upward,  without  distance  and  other  aids  by  which  to 
judge  of  their  height.  The  most  impressive  judgments  of  the  height  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains and  edifices  are  gained  by  seeing  them  at  a  great  distance  over  an  intervening  plain. 

JndgmentB  *f  ^^^^<^ '  I^  t^©  magnitude  is  unknown,  or  not  considered,  we 
a)iOT,*"S5tiii!Z  J^^g®  ^^  distance  by  means  of  the  intensity  of  the  color,  the 
deainess,  etc  sharpuess  of  the  outline,  and  the  clearness  or  confusion  of 
the  distinguishable  parts.  For  example,  should  we  view,  through  a  tube, 
several  trees  of  the  same  species,  as  the  elm,  the  maple,  or  the  oak,  re* 
moved  at  different  distances  from  one  another,  the  nearest  would  be 
blown  by  its  brighter  green,  its  more  sharply  defined  outline,  and  its 
more  clearly  distinguished  leaves  and  branches.  By  these  circumstances, 
designated  technically  as  *  atmosphere^  painters  produce  the  effect  of  near- 
ness or  distance,  with  accessories  of  relative  mascnitude  and  of  more  or 
fewer  intervening  objects. 
11 
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The  traveller  in  Italy,  especially  when  he  goes  directly  from  England,  judges  the  moii» 
tains  to  be  far  nearer  than  they  are  in  fact.  The  atmosphere  is  so  much  more  transparent  than 
that  to  which  be  is  accustomed,  as  to  bring  out  the  outlines  and  face  of  the  mountains  so  dis* 
tinctly  that  he  cannot  believe  them  so  distant  as  they  are.  There  is  now  and  then  a  fine  da^ 
m  autumn  with  us,  on  whioli  the  distant  hills  and  rocks  seem  to  come  most  stanlingly  near, 
and  at  times  to  hang  over  the  valley  in  threatening  proximity.  By  a  double  process  of  judg- 
ment, objects  seen  in  a  mist  assume  a  gigantic  size.  The  indistinctness  of  their  outline  foixwf 
the  mind  to  judge  them  far  removed ;  the  distance  is  incorrectly  inteipreted,  and  then  their 
apparent  magnitude  at  such  a  distance  forces  us  again  to  invest  them  with  gigantic  propoi^ 
tions.  The  illusion  is  greatly  heightened,  if  the  mist  is  so  dense  as  to  hide  the  ground 
between  the  observer  and  the  oliject. 

jadgments  of  ^®  j^^l?®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^f  oljects^  by  Comparing  them 
^di^t**^5£  ^^^  o<A«r  objects  wbich  are  or  seem  to  be  at  equal  distance 
J«<^  from  ourselves.    If  the  size  or  distance  of  our  standard  of 

comparison  is  incorrectly  taken,  we  misjudge  altogether.  Dr.  Abercrom- 
bie  (InteUectual  Powers)  tells  us  that,  on  going  up  Ludgate  Hill  toward 
the  great  door  of  St.  Paul's,  which  was  open,  he  took  several  persons,  who 
were  standing  under  the  opening,  to  be  children,  whom  he  found,  on  com- 
ing up  to  them,  to  be  full-grown  men.  The  reason  was,  that  he  assumed 
the  height  of  the  door  to  be  less  than  it  really  was,  and,  by  this  false 
standard,  he  misjudged  the  size  of  the  persons  who  stood  under  it. 

A  striking  illustration  is  related  by  Upham  {EUmenU  of  Mental  PhVotophy)  from  the 
jSdMurgh  Journal  of  Science^  No.  vii.,  p.  90.  Some  defect  being  observed  in  the  effect  of  a 
dioromie  representation  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  an  attendant  undertook  to  remedy  it  by 
adjusting  the  canvas.  As  he  passed  his  hand  across  the  surface,  it  was  observed  to  grow 
enormously  Inrge  when  it  reached  that  part  of  the  picture  which  represented  the  remotest  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  hand,  by  the  effect  of  the  perspective,  was  first  thrown 
back  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  vista  of  receding  piUars,  and  was  then  measured  by 
the  assumed  size  of  the  objects  at  the  end.  In  this  case  there  was  a  double  judgment ;  first, 
the  size  of  the  objects  which  were  employed  as  the  standard  was  estimated  by  their  distance 
as  represented  in  the  painting ;  and  second,  the  hand  was  thrown  very  far  back  from  the  eye. 
Being  judged  by  the  estimated  mze  of  the  objects  thus  enlaiged,  it  was  thought  to  be  eQor> 
mously  large.  • 

infiuenoe  of  in-  ^^^  Jfidgments  of  distance  vary  according  as  there  are  more 
ivrmediato  ob-  ^^  fewcT  intermediate  objects.  Objects  seen  across  the  land 
seem  further  than  objects  at  the  same  distance  seen  across 
the  water.  A  given  expanse  of  the  sea  is  greatly  enlarged  to  the  eye 
when  a  score  or  two  of  vessels  are  anchored  at  different  distances  along 
its  surface.  A  level  meadow  or  prairie,  with  copses,  trees,  and  dwellings 
interspersed,  seems  far  more  extended  than  without  them.  A  salt  marsh, 
when  dotted  with  hayst;acks,  seems  wider  than  at  the  season  when  they 
ire  removed. 

Intermediate  objects^  by  affecting  our  judgments  of  distance,  affect  oui 
Judgments  of  size.  The  sun  and  moon  appear  larger  when  near  the  hori- 
^n  than  when  toward  the  zenith.  Through  the  influence  of  intervening 
objects  and  the  dimming  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  they  are  removed  t4i 
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a  greater  distance,  and  then  judged  to  be  larger.  The  sky  itself,  for  tliia 
reason,  is  not  the  half  of  a  sphere,  bnt  a  section,  of  which  the  height  ig 
diorter  than  half  the  base.  The  moon,  rising  from  behind  a  wood,  is  greatl) 
enlarged,  because  its  disc  is  divided  into  several  portions  by  the  trunks  oi 
branches  of  the  trees,  by  which  its  apparent  size  is  measured.  It  is  thus 
brought  nearer  than  is  usual,  and  then  compared  with  familiar  standards  of 
size.  The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  glare  from  the  reflected  light,  which 
causes  trees  and  moon  to  be  blended  into  a  common  impression,  and  to 
stand  in  the  same  plane. 

When  tlie  Ofrdinary  standuds  of  judgment  are  withdrawn,  and  onr  accnstomed  prooesses 
emnot  bo  applied,  we  are  either  greatly  embarniaaed,  and  even  bewildered,  or  we  fall  into 
aeriou3  and  amusing  errors.  Captain  Parry  says :  **  We  had  frequent  occasion,  in  our  walks  on 
shore,  to  remark  the  deception  which  takes  place  in  estimating  the  distance  and  magnitude  of 
objects  over  an  unvaried  surface  of  snow.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  us  to  direct  our  steps 
toward  what  we  took  to  be  a  large  mass  of  stone  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  us,  but 
vUeh  we  were  able  to  take  up  in  our  hands  after  one  minute^s  walk.  This  was  more  particu- 
larly the  case  when  ascending  the  brow  of  the  hill*^  The  traveller  in  Switzerland  finds  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  mountains  are  so  high  or  so  distant  as  he  is  told  they  are.  He 
cannot  trust  his  judgments  in  respect  to  either,  because  so  few  of  his  usual  standards  are  at 
band.  So  faulty  and  conf\ised  is  his  vision  at  times,  that  bis  feelings  of  awe  and  his  senne  of 
the  sublime  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  grandeur  of  tlie  scenes. 

Let  any  person  closely  observe  and  attempt  to  analyze  his  own  prooesses  in  vision,  and  he 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  small  a  portion  he  actually  or  accurately  sees  of  very  familial 
otjccta,  when  they  are  viewed  from  a  distance ;  how  little  he  dinoems  ?rith  the  eye,  and  how 
much  he  supplies  by  the  mind.  We  look  at  a  dwelling,  and  think  we  can  distinguish  and 
trace  the  windows  and  doors ;  we  see  a  person,  and  are  certain  that  we  discern  his  form,  his 
dress,  his  gait,  and  his  features ;  but  if  we  look  more  closely,  we  find  that  we  see  with  far  less 
iccQiacy,  and  see  fewer  separate  parts  or  objects,  than  we  had  thought,  and  that  we  supply 
many  elements  that  are  wholly  wanting,  and  complete  many  that  are  very  defective  to  the 
bodily  eye. 

^___  f  §  141.  By  means  of  sight  we  acquire  perceptions  appropriate 
fcm,  etc,  i»y  to^the  touch.  When  we  look  at  a  sphere,  we  see  by  the  eye 
only  a  circular  disc,  on  which  the  transitions  of  color,  or  of 
fight  and  shade,  pass  so  finely  into  one  another,  that  we  know,  if  we 
grasp  it  with  our  hands,  we  shall  feel  it  to  be  spherical  in  foi-m.  A 
iphere  may  be  so  skilfully  painted  in  fresco  on  a  fiat  surface,  that  we  actu- 
ally take  it  to  be  a  sphere  in  fact  We  often  seem  to  see  projecting  stat- 
ues, graduated  mouldings,  depressed  panels,  receding  corridors,  vaulted 
domes ;  and  yet,  as  we  approach,  we  find  pnly  a  plane  surface. 

When  the  blind  firom  birth  are  restored  to  sight,  they  oome  into  a  new  world,  of  the 
percepts  of  which,  and  thdr  relations  to  the  percepts  already  familiar  to  their  touch,  they  have 
had  no  previous  knowledge.  They  must  therefore  go  through  a  special  discipline  in  order  tc 
connect  the  well-known  objiacts  of  touch  with  the  newly-acquired  experiences  of  <hc  eye. 
Thus  the  blind  boy  whose  sight  was  restored  by  Cheselden  could  not  call  the  cat  and  dog  by 
their  right  names,  or  could  not  tell  which  was  the  cat  and  which  was  the  dog.  He  could  dis. 
Ungoiah  them,  indeed,  even  by  the  eye,  but  he  had  not  learned  to  connect  the  dog  and  cat  aa 
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bandied— to  the  appropriate  fomuB  of  which  he  had  attached  the  names — ^^th  the  dog  and  eat 
which  he  saw,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fnH  them  by  means  of  his  eyes.  Finding  himself^  one  day, 
at  fault,  he  carefully  felt  of  the  cat  with  his  hands,  his  eyes  being  shut,  and  set  her  down, 
exclaimihg,  "  So,  puss,  I  shall  know  you  another  time."  The  question  has  been  often  asked 
(cf.  Locke,  Enay^  B.  ii  c.  ix.  §  8),  whether  a  blind  man,  on  being  restored  to  agbt,  would 
know  a  cube  from  a  sphere.  It  is  obvious  that,  so  fiff  as  mere  vision  is  concerned,  he  could 
not  but  distinguish  the  two  objects  so  soon  as  he  attended  to  them  with  the  eye.  What  he 
would  need  to  acquire  would  be  the  capacity  readily  to  connect  the  "nsible,  with  the  tangible 
cube  and  sphere. 

A  very  weU  educated  blind  man,  who  had  reflected  on  his  own  inteUectnal  processes,  and 
had  read  somewhat  in  psydiology,  once  observed  to  the  writer,  *  I  can  imitate  form  by  form, 
I  can  cat  out  and  shape  a  dog  in  wood  after  a  model  which  I  can  handle,  but  how  it  can  be 
possible  to  represent  form  and  relief  upon  a  flat  sur&oe,  as  in  painting  and  drawing,  I  cannot 
conceive.    It  is  to  me  an  inexplicable  mystery.' 

The  process  by  whioh  the  blind  just  restored  to  sight  oooneot  the  «ye  with  the  voice,  is  beantiftiUj 
conceived  in  Kvng  Rem^t  daughter  (New  York,  1887),  where  lolanthe  reoogniMS  her  &fher,  JEUmi,  and 
her  lover,  Trittan, 

Ebv  Jasxa  Our  phyHeiarO  *  Arise,  arise,  my  child,  and  look  around. 

loLAKTHB  (.the  paHenf) :  Say,  what  are  these,  that  bear  snoh  noble  finms  P 

Ebn  Jahza:  Thoa  know'st  them  all. 

loLANTHx :  Ah,  no ;  I  can  know  nothing. 

REKi(a/>proaeftifl^IoLAirTRi):  Look  on  me,  lolanthe— ^me,  thy  father  I 

lOLAJiTRE  iembradng  him) :      Myfktherl    Oh,  myOodI    Thonartmy&thert 
I  know  thee  now— thy  voice,  thy  dasping  hand. 
Stay  here  1    Be  my  protector— be  my  goide  I 
I  am  so  strange  here.  In  this  world  of  light. 
They Ve  taken  all  that  I  possessed  away- 
All  that  in  old  time  was  thy  daughter's  Joy. 

E(N> :  I  have  ooll'd  out  a  guide  for  thee,  my  chUd. 

loLAVTiia :  Whom  meen'st  thou? 

Rori  (pointing  to  Tbotah)  *     See,  he  stands  expecting  thee. 

loLAHTHB :  The  stranger  yonder  7    Is  he  one  of  those 

Bright  chembim  thou  once  didst  tell  me  of  7 
Is  he  the  angel  of  the  light  come  down? 

Buri :  Thou  knowest  him— hast  spoken  with  Um.    Think  I 

loLAjmn  With  him!  with  him  7  (hclda  her  handt  b^ort  Ac  ^ycf) 

Father,  I  understand. 
In  yonder  glorious  fbrm  must  sorely  dwell 
The  voice  that  late  I  heard— gentle,  yet  strong; 
The  one  sole  voice  that  lives  In  Natore's  round. 

(To  Tristan)  Oh,  but  one  word  of  what  thou  saldst  beftve ! 

TauTAir :  Oh,  sweet  and  ^fntAom  lady  I 

lOLaimi :  ^^^ I  oh,  listl 

With  these  dear  words  the  light's  benignant  rayi 
Found  out  a  way  to  me,  and  these  sweet  words 
With  my  hearths  warmth  am  intimately  blenU 

For  sn  faiteresting  memoir  concerning  James  Mitohel,  a  youth  who  was  both  deaf  aMr  blind,  sm 
Oogald  Stewart,  Eiemenis,  vol.  111.  app.  For  accounts  of  Laura  Bridgman,  a  blind  deaf-mute,  see  Atuima 
Bfporla  qf  tlu  Mast.  ItutUmion  for  (he  Blind,  by  8.  O.  Howe.  Also  a  memoir  in  amithtaniam  Chntrihu- 
tionty  vol.  il.,  by  F.  Lieber.  For  accounts  of  Julia  Brace,  also  a  blind  deaf-mute*  see  Beporfi  qf  the  JmaH 
am  Aeylwn,  Hartford,  Ooul 
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Ptea,  dbtanoa^  §  ^*^'  ^  *^®  examples  which  have  been  d^ed,  we  translate 
Simf  iSSned  ^®  peroeptionfl  given  by  sight  into  those  which  are  derived 
fromtoiuih.  from  touch.  The  proposition  is  sometimes  broadly  and  posi* 
lively  laid  down,  that  from  the  touch  is  derived  all  perception  whatever 
of  form,  distance,  and  magnitude ;  inasmuch  as  in  all  cases,  in  the  last 
analysis  and  as  a  final  resort,  we  must  come  back  to  the  touch  as  furnish- 
ing the  ultimate  standard.  The  position  is  sometimes  stated  thus:  AH 
Tisible  extension  must  be  reduced  to  that  ?^hich  is  tangible.  These  propo- 
flitions  need  to  be  somewhat  qualified,  if  we  hold  that  by  the  sight  we 
perceive  superficial  extension.  They  are  true  to  the  letter  of  all  those 
perceptions  which  involve  the  relation  of  depth,  or  the  third  dimension  of 
space ;  but  to  all  judgments  of  superficial  form  and  dimensions  they  can- 
not literally  apply.  To  the  bUnd,  however,  it  is  true  that  touch  furnishes 
the  only  possible  standard  of  definite  form,  distance,  and  size. 

The  blind  man  applies  hk  finger,  liia  hand,  or  his  arm,  to  every  object  which  he  enoounp 
ten,  and  measures  its  size  by  these  as  standards.  He  measures  length  or  distance  also  by  the 
EQeoessiTe  steps  which  he  must  take  to  reach  objects  that  are  remote.  He  uses  his  muscular 
fientttions  also  to  modify  and  complete  many  percepUoDS  of  form.  But  those  who  see,  per 
oeiTe  objects  extended  superficially.  Why,  then,  may  they  also  not  apply  any  of  these  objects 
«  Quits  of  measurement,  and  as  standards  by  which  to  judge  of  form  and  size  ?  And  why, 
Then  the  mind  has  mastered,  through  touch,  the  third  dunension  of  space,  may  not  they,  as  the 
point  of  view  is  changed,  be  applied  to  measure  this  also  ?  We  reply,  thoy  may,  and  would 
do  so  always,  if  what  is  called  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  standard,  and  of  the  objects  to 
which  it  is  applied,  did  not  constantly  change  as  these  are  near  or  remote.  A  yardnstick  or  a 
foot-rule  may  be  so  far  removed  ftom  the  eye,  as  to  measure  to  the  eye  no  noore  than  a  foot  or 
an  inch  reflectively.  Even  though  the  standard  is  unaltered  by  position,  the  object  measured 
may,  by  being  itself  carried  near  or  far,  measure  a  foot,  a  yard,  or  a  rod.  It  is  only  because 
ve  are  certain  that  the  standard  and  its  objects  coincide,  that  we  are  satisfied  when  we  bring 
the  rale  to  the  surface  of  the  object  by  the  hand.  But  even  then  we  use  the  eye,  in  order  to 
ke  certain  that  the  objects  coincide.  The  hand  of  the  bhnd,  however  surprising  may  be  its 
delicacy  of  touch,  can  never  attain  the  fineness  of  the  eye  in  discerning  the  lines  of  coinci- 
dcDce.  Give  the  practised  eye  an  assurance  that  its  distances  are  correctly  taken,  and  it  will 
measure  and  judge  with  marvellous  accuracy.  In  veiy  many  instances  the  eye  supplies  or 
corrects  what  is  defective  to  the  hand,  as  truly  as,  in  many  others,  the  hand  brings  the  eye  to 
itself  for  the  final  adjustment  of  its  wavering  and  uncertain  movements.  It  is  a  circumstance 
which  is  worthy  attention,  and  certainly  ought  not  in  this  connection  to  be  overlooked,  that 
tbe  pomt  of  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  vision,  with  most  men,  is  most  satisfactory,  coin- 
cides with  that  at  whioh  the  hand  can  most  conveniently  handle  and  hold  an  object 

Tike  doctrine  that  in  the  original  p«roeptioiia  of  tIaIoxl  the  mind  cumot  perodve  diatanoe,  has  been 
denied  by  some  able  aathoxs,  particularly  by  Sunnel  Bailey,  in  his  Beoiew  <^  BtirkOaft  Theory  qf  VUion, 
liOndon,  184S ;  and  by  Thonoas  K.  Abbot,  M.A.  Trin.  Ooll.  Dublin,  in  **  Sight  aatd  Toueh^  an  attMipi  to 
ii^prooe (he  received  er  (Berkeieian)  Theory  qf  Vition**  Lon ion,  1861.  Both  these  writers  urge  their  most 
plsmble  objections  agataist  the  doctrine  as  Berkeley  held  it,  some  fbatnres  of  whioh  have  been  abandoned 
bj  its  recent  defenders.  Bexfeeley  insisted  {Theory  <^  Vition  Vindicated  and  Eoeplainedj  MacMillan  &  Co., 
1160)  that  wo  bare  no  knowledge  of  extension  in  any  of  its  dimensions  by  yision ;  that  vision  gives  color 
only,  and  that  these  is  no  neoessazy  connection  between  visible  and  tangible  extension.  All  of  these  posl- 
tioDs  hayo  been  abandoned  by  most  who  adhere  to  his  doctrine  that  the  third  dimension  of  extension  U 
•ot  the  object  of  vision  proper,  but  is  inferred  by  its  appropriate  signs.  Against  this  doctrine  Abbot  con 
tends  that  sight  and  not  touch  '*  is  the  sense  properly  perceptive  of  distance  or  trinal  extensiotL"  Abbot^ 
boveTir,  does  not  himself  hold,  that  the  perception  of  the  distance  oT  an  object  is  immediate,  but  that  it  V 
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•fflMied  by  meiou  of  the  TuyiBg  wiuatioiis  wldoh  attend  tho  a^jniitmm  lya.   Dlrtanoe  a  general, 

or  space  being  given,  L  e.,  without  or  beyond  the  eye,  the  mind,  in  hin  view,  jndge*  of  the  reepeotlve  dletanoef 
of  visible  objeote  by  the  delioate  aeneatione  vhioh  the  eye  ezperienoee  in  a^jnetiag  its  azee  or  its  lenee»>- 
one  or  both— to  the  poeitione  requisite  for  diatinet  vision.  This  is  to  make  the  original  perceptions  of  dis- 
tanoo  to  be  judgments  or  inferenoee  by  signs,  the  signs  being  foml&hed  by  the  eye  itselt  This  in  piinoiplr 
is  coincident  with  one  fSeatuie  of  Berkeley's  theory,  the  dififarenoe  being,  that  Abbot  asserts  tbst  it  is  ttcKL 
the  eye  and  not  from  touch,  that  these  signs  are  originally  fiuniahed. 

The  only  question  now  in  dispato  may  be  said  to  be  this.  Is  the  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye 
original  or  acquired  7  is  it  the  result  of  instinctive  discernment  or  of  rational  judgment  ?  It  is  not  whether 
the  nssomption  of  space  or  ttinal  extension  is  required  as  the  oondition  of  externality  to  both  mind  and 
body,  for  this  must  be  provided  in  some  way  or  other,  but  it  is  whether  the  eye  as  eye,  can  see  directly 
relative,  i'.  e.,  concrete,  extension  in  the  third  dimension?  Upon  this  question  Abbot  takes  bot.h  sides.  In 
his  analysts  of  the  process  of  vision  he  denies.  But,  in  the  argument  which  he  founds  upon  the  observatton 
<«f  infonts  and  the  young  of  animals  as  w«ll  as  of  the  cases  of  the  blind  restored  to  sight,  he  afflnas. 

uiied  sense-  ^  ^^^'  '*  ^®  ^^  *^®  ocqutred  perc^tions  that  we  definitely 
pei-oeptions    of   aBsign  the  places  of  our  senacUions  to  t/ie  different  parts  of 

our  own  Douy*  i_    j 

the  body. 
All  the  Bense-perceptioDB  must  be  known  to  have  some  place  in  the 
sensoriam  (§  114),  thoagh  the  limits  of  the  place  may  not  be  definitely 
drawn,  and  the  relative  position  of  each  perception  may  not  be  exactly 
fixed.  We  cannot  believe,  as  we  have  already  argued,  that  the  sensations 
of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  pain  in  the  breast  or  in  the  teeth,  ooald  all  be  expe- 
rienced together  without  being  known  to  pertain  to  the  extended  senso- 
rium,  and,  in  some  sense,  to  different  parts  of  the  same.  Whatever  is 
involved  in  such  a  perception,  taken  singly,  is  an  original  perception. 
Whatever  is  added  or  superinduced  by  combining  several  perceptions,  is 
acquired  by  experience.  For  example :  an  adult  person  has  a  pain  in  one 
of  his  teeth,  he  does  not  know  which—or  a  cut  in  a  part  of  his  arm,  he 
does  not  know  exactly  where.  If  he  touches  the  tooth  with  his  tongue, 
or  if  he  discovers  in  a  mirror,  which  one  is  defective,  he  ascertains  which  is 
the  one  affected ;  he  learns,  as  we  say,  where  the  pain  is.  In  a  similar  way, 
by  the  eye,  we  fix  the  place  of  the  cut  in  the  arm.  By  processes  similar 
to  this,  that  is,  by  processes  of  combining  subjective  sensations — t.  &, 
muscular  and  organic,  with  those  of  sight  and  touch  as  employed  on  the 
surface  of  the  body — we  learn  to  connect  the  one  with  the  other,  till  we 
reach  all  the  definiteness  that  is  possible  to  be  attained. 

That  much  of  this  knowledge  !b  acquired,  is  evident  from  some  cases  of  lesion  In  difTeretit 
parts  of  the  body,  and  of  the  loss  of  a  limb  by  amputation  A  man  who  has  no  foot,  will  feel 
pain  in  the  foot  Why?  Because  he  experiences  precisely  the  same  sensations  whidi  he 
BufTered  when  he  had  the  foot^  and  knew  it  was  the  seat  of  the  pain.  But  if  he  had  nerer  had 
a  foot,  he  would  never  have  assigned  pain  to  it ;  for  he  would  never  have  lind  the  means,  b> 
eje  or  hand  or  muscular  sensations,  of  connecting  these  sensations  with  it.  Some  perceptions 
arc  far  more  definite  than  others.  All  those  connected  with  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  oon. 
fidently  ascribed  to  their  several  organs ;  the  subjective  and  vital  perceptions  it  is  often  ver; 
difficult  eiactly  to  locate, 

Aoqniredperoep-  ^*  ^  ^^^  ^7  ^®  acquired  perceptions  that  we  learn  to  re^ 
ttami^t^l^  late  and  control  the  movements  of  the  body.  Man  ww 
kroi  the  body.       made  to  mDvc.    The  first  and  most  elementaiy  activities  of 
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his  oomplex  Datare  are  manifested  by  bodily  movemeDts.  WLen  the  soul, 
80  to  speak,  finds  the  body,  it  finds  it  in  motion.  Not  only  is  this  true, 
bat  the  body  is,  by  its  very  structure,  adapted  to  certain  specific  motions, 
M  of  walking,  speaking,  and  singing,  all  having  a  precise  and  definite  rela- 
tion to  either  its  present  or  its  future  wants  or  enjoyments.  These  bodily 
capacities  the  soul  acquires  the  power  to  use  in  definite  ways  for  specific 
ends.  The  motions  to  which  nature  prompts,  the  intellect  learns  to  con- 
trol and  regulate,  so  as  to  bring  to  pass  special  and  determinate  results. 
This  IS  done  by  acquiring  the  capacity  to  combine  and  connect  various 
perceptions  with  certain  efforts  to  move  the  body,  which  efforts  are 
brought  within  its  reach  by  the  soul's  own  perceptions.  This  is  a  general 
statement  of  the  facts  and  principles  which  relate  to  this  subject.  A 
more  particular  consideration  of  them  requires  the  distinct  consideration 
of  two  separate  questions :  What  does  nature  provide  or  furnish  ?  and 
how  does  the  intellect  apply  these  provisions  or  furnishings  of  Nature  ? 

We  ask,  first :   WhcU  does  ncUure  provide  f 
wb«t  does  Na-    g  144.    We  havo  abeady  adverted  to  the  fact  (8  108),  that 

tare  provide  in     ^  .  ,      ,  .  ,  .   ,  ,.  .  ^®   .      '    , 

tiie  opnitraction  With  the  setUient  nerves^  which  conditionate  sensation,  there 
tbebodyl  are  provided  the  r^/lex  motor,  which  impel  to  motion.    In 

obedience  to  the  stimulus  furnished  by  the  one,  there  is  awakened  in  the 
other  an  unbidden  and  often  an  uncontrollable  tendency  to  motion.  Con- 
sciousness need,  and  often  does  not,  intervene.  The  motion  will  occur 
without  her  bidding,  and  often  without  her  knowledge.  Thus,  we  wink 
in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  Thus,  the  flesh  quivers,  and  with- 
draws itself  from  the  knife  ;  the  muscles  knit  themselves  into  convxQsions 
and  cramps.  Under  the  same  law,  the  excitements  being  diverse,  the 
heart  beats,  the  lungs  expand,  and  other  involuntary  motions  are  per- 
formed. These  functions  and  operations  relate  to  the  body,  and  their 
effects  terminate  in  its  well-being. 

Amngements  There  are  other  movements  that  are  as  truly  involuntary  and 
g?  bJSf^eS  connatural,  which  the  intellect  has  the  power  to  apprehend 
»»•■*>■•  and  the  will  to  control.    Such  are  the  muscular  efforts  that 

are  involved  in  speaking,  singing,  and  walking,  or  in  feats  of  skill  or  dex- 
terity. Many  of  these  relate  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  body,  in  the 
way  of  use  or  enjoyment.  Some  of  them  are  made  ready  for  the  spirit 
against  the  time  when  it  shall  be  sufficiently  developed  to  apply  them  with 
intelligence  and  design.  To  all  these  movements  the  stimxdant  comes  not 
from  without,  but  from  within ;  not  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
tiu*ongh  the  sentient  inwardly,  and  back  again  along  the  reflex  motor 
without,  but  by  the  direct  action  of  some  exciting  force  from  withiu. 
When  the  infant  weeps  from  pain,  and  laughs  and  shouts  from  delight,  it  ie 
under  the  excitement  proceeding  directly  from  the  soul,  that  the  muscles 
are  moved  to  laughter  and  to  tears.  In  the  same  way,  every  emoiiou 
seeks  and  finds  expression  by  attitudes,  looks,  and  gebtares.    Let  but  the 
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floul  feel  wonder  or  Bnrprise,  and  the  face  puts  on  a  peculiar  look,  the 
frame  adjusts  itself  to  a  given  attitude,  and  the  limbs  are  incited  to  appro- 
priate gestures — i.  6.,  the  muscles  obej  nervous  incitements  from  within, 
which  produce  these  outward  effects  in  the  body. 

In  the  same  way  is  man  prompted  to  speech :  first  to  inarticiilate  cries  expressmg  emotion 
only,  and  then  to  articulate  language  and  words  significant  of  definite  thought.  Nature  pro- 
Tides  for  all  this,  by  making  man  capable  of  a  limited  range  of  vocal  sounds,  through  the 
action  of  those  muscles  that  move  the  larynx ;  and  nature  prompts  to  the  use  of  these 
muscles  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  varying  excitements  of  feeling  and  thought.  To 
very  many,  if  not  to  all  of  these  effects,  the  consentient  action  of  many  muscles  is  required. 
For  this,  Nature  provides  by  so  arranging  the  structure  of  the  nerves  tlurough  which  these 
consentient  muscles  are  excited,  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  feeling  or  thought,  those  needed, 
and  those  alone,  shall.be  aroused  to  the  united  activities  which  conspire  to  the  single  efibct 

Arrangements  ^^*  ^^^y  ^^^^  nature  provide  for  the  conspiring  action  of 
«Sivityo?^toi  several  muscles  to  one  effect,  but  she  even  arranges  for  and 
ent  parts.  prompts  to  the  combined  action  of  different  parts  of  the 

body,  in  obedience  to  a  single  impulse.  In  order  to  progress  by  walking, 
each  leg  must  alternately  advance  before  and  wait  for  the  other.  To  this 
alternate  motion  there  is  an  original  impulse.  It  is  a  movement  which  the 
infant  makes  long  before  it  begins  to  walk.  The  arms,  on  the  other  hand, 
tend  to  move  together.  So  do  the  fingers.  It  is  difficult,  and  sometimes 
Impossible,  by  any  effort  to  bring  certain  of  the  fingers  to  a  separate  action. 
But  it  is  in  the  eyes  that  this  tendency  to  joint  action  is  most  conspicuous. 
The  eyes  will  persistently  move  in  the  same  direction  together.  They 
cannot  be  forced  to  act  apart.  One  eye  cannot  by  any  violence  be  made 
to  look  upward  while  the  other  is  directed  downward.  One  will  not  tend 
to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left. 

Even  more  than  this  is  true.  There  seems  to  be,  so  to  speak,  a  natural  apdtude  for  the 
joint  action  of  organs  that  are  not  paired  together,  but  which  yet  are  fitted  to  aid  each  other 
hi  important  uses.  This  is  preeminently  true  of  the  eye  and  the  band.  The  eye  must  lead  the 
band,  and  the  hand  follow  the  eye,  in  a  multitude  of  actions.  When  we  would  touch  or  grasp 
a  small  object  at  the  first  trial,  the  eye  must  guide.  When  we  would  strike  it  with  a  stick 
which  we  hold,  or  with  a  projectile,  the  eye  must  conspire  with  a  fixed  and  earnest  gaze. 
Ihere  must  be  some  physical  reason  for  this  concurrent  action  of  nerves  asud  muscles  oonneci- 
ed  with  two  oigans,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

We  ask,  second :  JSoto  does  the  intellect  apply  what  nature  provides  f 
How  does  the  In-    §  ^^^'  "^^  intellect  fiuds  itsclf  furnished  with  this  corporeal 
StbeRe^*^^**^^'   instrument,  and  actually  using  it  under  the  promptings  of 
lacnuT  nature ;    it  finds  itself  laughing,  weeping,  speaking,  and 

walking,  under  the  promptings  of  nature,  and  it  acquires  the  power  of 
directiug  these  activities  in  particular  methods  and  to  certain  definite 
results,  and  of  doing  this  so  readily,  that  it  does  not  notice  its  own  pro- 
cesses, or  advert  to  the  elements  of  which  these  processes  consist  First, 
a  observes  the  muscular  sensations  which  are  employed  when  certaiis 
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eflfectB  occur,  and  the  effects  it  observes  by  the  appropriate  sense-percep 
lion.  It  experiments  upon  them,  and  notices  how  the  sensations  which 
are  connected  with  the  varying  use  of  its  muscles  are  connected  with  a 
varying  effect.  Then  it  tentatively  and  designedly  repeats  the  effect  which 
it  has  chanced  to  produce,  or  it  seeks  to  imitate  the  effect  which  another 
has  accomplished ;  e.  ^.,  to  utter  a  sound,  to  refrain  from  laughter  or  from 
weeping,  to  walk  slowly  or  rapidly,  or  with  a  particular  gait.  By  the 
repetition  of  the  effort,  the  effect  is  produced  without  attention  to  the 
means,  till  at  last  the  effect  seems  to  occur  without  the  use  of  these 
means  \%  alL  When  the  mind  would  accomplish  an  object,  as  utter  a 
sound,  hold  a  book,  or  let  it  &11,  walk,  run,  or  leap,  it  thinks  only  of  the 
effect,  and  wiBs  it,  and  it  is  done. 

Wben  we  speak  of  the  neceasity  that  certain  muBcIes  shoold  conspire  to  produce  a  par- 
txcolar  result,  and  say  that  the  required  action  is  known  to  the  mind  by  means  of  muscular 
sensations,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  there  is  a  special  sensation  appropriate  to  each  separate 
mosde,  and,  of  course,  a  special  complex  of  sensations,  corresponding  to  the  particular  set 
of  moscles  which  are  combined  to  the  given  result  That  these  sensations  proceed  from  the 
muscles,  is  least  of  all  known  or  noticed,  inasmuch  as  tiie  spirit  has  no  direct  cognizance  of  its 
muscles,  and  does  not  know  how  many  it  uses,  or  that  it  uses  any,  till  the  anatomist  uncoTcra 
them  by  dissection.  The  sensation  which  indicates  and  guides  to  a  designed  effect  may  be 
tople  or  complex ;  it  is  sufficient  that  to  each  effect  a  definite  sensation  is  assigned. 

By  means  of  such  sensations  the  mind  learns  to  produce  these 
^  wo  learn  to  effccts  with  rcadiuess  and  precision.  In  leanung  the  un- 
familiar sounds  or  combinations  of  a  foreign  language,  we 
try  one  experiment  after  another,  till  at  last  we  succeed.  When  the  ear  is 
satisfied  that  the  result  is  reached,  we  repeat  the  muscular  effort  required, 
guided  by  the  muscular  sensations,  till  our  command  over  the  organs  is 
complete,  and  we  can  produce  at  will  the  sounds  which  we  seek  for.  The 
mfant  pursues  the  same  method  in  learning  to  talk.  It  is  awakened  from 
its  purposeless  lispings  by  the  desire  to  produce  a  sound,  as  to  pronounce 
a  word,  or  brief  sentence.  At  first  it  succeeds  imperfectly,  but  well 
enough  to  guide  its  efforts  in  the  direction  toward  complete  success.  It 
triumphs  at  last,  and  it  attentively  obsei'ves  the  sensation  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  word  which  it  has  learned  to  speak.  By  producing  these 
sensations,  it  can  repeat  the  word  or  sentence  a  second  time. 

The  deaf-mute  cannot  learn  to  speak,  not  because  he  is  mute  by  reason  of  any  defect  hi 
the  organs  of  speech,  but  because  he  is  dea^  and  cannot  guide  them.  He  has  the  Yocal  app«> 
latos  in  complete  perfection.  He  can  make  all  the  varieties  of  vocal  utterances  which  are 
required  hi  speech.  But  not  having  the  ear  by  which  to  direct  his  efforts,  he  can  neither 
form  his  own  efforts  to  definite  results,  nor  can  he  keep  the  acquisitions  which  he  has  made. 
In  ft  few  cases,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  taught  to  articulate  by  a  disciplhie  specially 
directed  to  the  management  of  the  vocal  apparatus ;  but  the  articulation  is  imperfect,  and 
esfiily  lost.  A  few  striking  cases  are  reported  of  persons  who  had  lost  their  hearing  in  early 
ehildhood,  and  have  yet  retained  the  power  of  convenMition,  by  reading  the  words  of  others  od 
thdr  lips,  and  attering  their  owu  by  the  guidanoe  of  their  remembered  muacalar  sensationa 
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Bot  the  Articulation  asnaUy  becomes  degenente  and  diaagreeiible,  for  kok  of  the  coneotiiig 
and  refining  guidance  of  the  ear. 

The  infant  Icams  to  walk  as  it  learns  to  talk.  It  notices  the 
wS.^*^**™^    sensations  which  attend  those  adjustments  of  the  muscles 

which  are  necessary  to  qaick  or  slow  progress,  to  rising  or 
sitting,  to  running  or  leaping.  In  all  these  effects  we  are  usually  guided 
by  the  eye.  But  sometimes  we  have  not  the  eye  to  guide  us.  We  ascend 
a  flight  of  stairs  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  by  a  vague  remembrance  ol 
the  height  and  width  of  the  steps.  The  blind  depend  on  the  guidance  of 
others,  both  in  their  first  essays  and  in  many  of  the  subsequent  uses  which 
they  make  of  their  limbs. 

Occasionally  it  happena  that  a  man  ia  forced  to  learn  to  walk  a  second  time.  ITphaxn 
{ElemenU,  §  110)  tells  the  story  of  a  person  whose  spine  was  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  a 
heavy  vehicle,  so  as  to  disable  him  from  the  use  of  his  legs  for  .a  long  time.  On  his  partial 
recovery,  he  found  that,  though  his  muscles  were  so  far  unu^ored  that  they  would  move  his 
limbs,  yet  he  did  not  know  how  to  regukte  them.  He  could  contract  and  expand  his  muadea 
in  every  possible  motion,  but  he  did  not  know  which  would  advance,  and  which  withdraw  his 
limbs.  The  muscular  sensations  on  which  he  had  formerly  relied  were  either  no  longer  expe- 
rienced, or  they  did  not  indicate  the  same  motions  as  formeriy.  He  was  therefore  forced,  a 
second  time,  to  go  through  the  process  of  learning  to  connect  new  muscular  sensations  with  the 
movements  required. 

derter-    ^^  similar  processes  dexterity  is  acquired  in  those  uses  of 
ity.       Expres-    the  limbs  which  are  required  in  feats  of  dexterity,  as  in 

ilonal  effects.  ,.,         i»ii  ...  .,.  « 

sleight  of  hand,  or  m  playmg  on  a  musical  Instrument.  By 
effort  and  repetition,  new  acquisitions  may  be  gained  which  are  more  sur- 
prising than  tliose  movements  for  which  nature  provides  an  original  ten- 
dency. It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  whatever  movements  nature 
fails  to  provide  for,  she  gracefully  accepts  as  a  second  or  additional  en- 
dowment. The  effort  to  constrain  the  organs  or  limbs  to  an  unnatural 
position  or  adjustment,  may  at  first  be  painful,  and  it  may  cost  constant 
and  severe  application.  But  if  it  is  persevered  in,  and  especially  if  the 
intervals  in  which  it  is  remitted  are  short,  these  new  adjustments  of  the 
muscles  are  secured,  and  they  even  shape  themselves  to  new  forms  under 
the  nervous  stimulus  that  is  directed  to  them.  Muscles  and  nerves  that 
had  never  acted  together  before,  conform  to  new  harmonies.  While  the 
mind  is  renewing  its  efforts  at  brief  intervals  for  a  succession  of  months 
or  years,  the  substance  of  the  body,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  life,  is 
continually  chan^g ;  and  as  it  changes  in  material,  it  is  also  changed  in 
form,  under  the  moulding  pressure  of  psychical  tension. 

In  infancy  and  early  childhood  &e  merely  physical  capacity  of  receiving  directions  and 
impressions  from  within  is  incomparably  more  ready  and  quick  than  in  later  years.  In  early 
fife,  every  single  distinct  eilbrt  in  the  use  of  any  bodily  organ  seems  to  Initiate  a  definite  phyn- 
oal  predisposition  toward  a  permanent  physical  effect,  either  in  the  force  or  direction  of  the 
neiTOus  stimulus,  or  in  a  new  combination  of  muscles,  or  the  fixing  some  form  or  attitude.  A 
few  repetitioiis,  a  brief  peneverance,  and  the  body  is  permanently  moulded  »r  fixed  to  this 
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■pecial  aenrioe  of  the  soul,  in  some  hbw  ai»lMa4e  or  habit.  IJenoe  it  m  UtA  the  bodily  habitt 
Bcqiiired  in  oiriy  life  are  so  readily  oontrarted  ^d  so  inreterately  retained.  But  wfaethea 
fche  law  acts  with  greater  or  less  efficiency  at  an  ontIv  or  later  period,  the  principle  is  the  same. 
Certain  moscles  of  the  hand  act  together  under  rarae  casual  or  intended  impulse,  and  t 
duomcter  is  giyen  to  the  handwriting.  Certain  other  combinations  giTc  a  distinct  individualitj 
to  the  gait,  the  pose  of  the  head,  and  the  bearing  of  the  nmn.  New  powers  of  expression  are 
gnncd  by  the  Tocal  ocgans  for  the  purposes  of  elocution  and  mnsie.  PecuL'ar  habits  of  speak- 
ing and  of  ^ging  are  aasumed.  The  flute  becomes  capable  of  expressing  an  additional  num- 
ber and  variety  of  shades  and  moods  of  feeUng.  The  exercise  of  severe  and  concentrated 
thought  forms  the  features  to  a  peculiar  expression.  Care  and  anffViring  write  lines  upon  tlie 
brow.  Noble  and  generous  emotions,  cherished  and  manifested,  fix  a  spiritual  impress  upon  the 
free.  The  indulgence  of  sensual  and  yidons  passions  form  the  muscles  to  a  debased  and  ani- 
maliBed  expression.  Thus  the  body  becomes  spiritualized  by  the  soul,  which  employs  it*  in 
noble  uses,  or  becomes  literally  imbruted  by  being  degraded  to  the  service  of  cunning,  of 
indolence,  and  of  shame. 

These  many  and  various  examples  of  the  acquired  percep- 
■^^    tions  have  been  adduced  from  all  the  senses  in  order  to  prove 

conclusively  thW  we  use  these  perceptions  constantly,  with- 
out reflection,  and  usually  without  being  aware  that  the  process  is  mediate 
and  indirect.  They  show,  moreover,  that  the  fact  that  the  process  is  per* 
formed  unconsciously  does  not  prove  in  the  least  that  the  intellect  does 
not  perform  a  process.  The  ease,  rapidity,  and  apparent  directness  of  the 
movements  of  the  mind  are  no  valid  proofs  against  the  position  that  the 
mind,  in  all  these  cases,  uses  one  perception  as  a  sign  of  another.  Nor  do 
they  hold  at  all,  when  urged  against  the  more  obscure  and  unremembered 
processes  by  which  the  infant  makes  its  subtle  acquisitions,  forming  those 
deft  and  dexterous  habits  which  give  it  more  than  half  its  individaality, 
and  weaving  those  associations  which  become  more  than  a  second  nature. 

§  146.   What  are  caUed  the  errors  of  the  senses  lie  wholly 

within  the  sphere  of  the  acquired  perceptions.     A  person 


needs  only  to  fall  into  a  few  of  these  mistakes  to  be  con- 
vinoed  that  they  are  mistakes  of  judgment  only,  and  that,  whether  he 
errs  or  judges  correctly,  the  process  is  a  process  of  judgment  or  indaction. 
When  a  man  sees,  as  he  says,  a  bent  stick  in  the  water,  he  judges  that  it 
is  bent  by  what  he  sees ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  judges  by  what  he  s^eev 
that,  if  the  stick  is  handled  or  otherwise  tested  by  the  sense  of  touch,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  crooked.  And  yet  he  seems  to  perceive  by  the  eye 
that  it  is  bent.  So,  when  he  looks  into  a  kaleidoscope,  and  sees  scores  of 
brilliant  objects  arranged  in  symmetrical  groups,  he  perceives  them  all  by 
the  eye,  and  can  count  their  number,  and  does  not  doubt  that  he  can  grasp 
them  aQ  by  the  hand.  It  is  common  in  such  cases  for  a  person  to  say  that 
his  senses  deceive  him.  But  the  senses  are  not  treacherous ;  they  cannot 
deceive.  It  is  the  mar  who  is  deceived  in  the  judgments  which  he  pro- 
nounces, on  the  evidence  which  the  senses  furnish.  He  is  simply  hasty 
and  premature  in  judging  by  the  eye.  He  rashly  connects,  with  what  he 
sees  by  the  eye,  something  which  he  believes  with  his  mind.    The  bent 
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■tick  is  perceived  when  oat  of  the  water  just  as  is  a  bent  stick  in  the  water 
in  either  case  a  judgment  is  pronounced — ^in  the  one  case  a  judgment 
which  is  right,  in  the  other  a  judgment  which  is  wrong. 

The  muscular  sensations  of  the  fingers  are  also  disturbed.  We  crosi 
the  fingers,  and  at  the  points  of  each  a  single  pea  is  felt  as  two.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  convex  sur£su>e8,  which  as  they  are  usually  touched  are  inter 
preted  as  looking  inward  forming  a  single  sphere,  seem  to  look  outward, 
and  by  the  imagination  are  interpreted  as  requiring  two,  to  complete  them. 

We  commit  similar  errors  in  all  our  acquired  peroeptionB.  We  judge  wrongly  of  the 
origin,  the  place,  and  the  distance  of  smells  and  sounds,  when  the  ordinary  criteria  are  not 
present,  or  some  extraordinary  circumstance  is  not  noticed.  So  we  make  many  hasty  infei^ 
ences  in  respect  to  the  size,  distance,  and  form  of  visible  oljects,  either  from  the  careless  use 
of  the  senses  themselves,  which  leads  us  to  overlook  some  peculiarity  of  the  object  directly 
perceived,  or  from  the  limitations  of  our  previous  experience,  which  have  failed  to  make  ns 
acquainted  with  some  novel  element,  as  the  water  which  refracts  the  light,  or  the  kaleidoscope 
which  reflects  and  multiplies  it  into  bright  and  symmetrical  foMne. 

„         ^.  .      This  class  of  the  so-called  errors  and  deceptions  of  the  senses 

How         distin-  * 

guiahed  ftt)m  ought  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  another,  which  is 
caused  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  sensations  them- 
belves.  Some  men,  for  example,  are  color-blind — i,  6.,  they  see  all  objects 
in  one  uniform,  dingy  hue,  instead  of  under  the  bright  and  diversified 
colors  which  are  granted  to  the  majority  of  men.  Some  men,  through  a 
disease  of  the  stomach  or  liver,  see  every  object  tinged  with  yellow.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  a  man  is  afflicted  with  double  vision — seeing 
two  objects  in  cases  where  other  men  see  but  one.  Others  see  spectra^  or 
visible  images,  having  no  tangible  reality,  and  no  reality  at  all  except  to 
the  individual  who  beholds  them.  Others  hear  sounds,  as  of  ringing  in 
the  ears,  when  there  is  no  sonorous  body,  and  no  vibration  of  the  atma 
sphere.  All  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  deceptions  of  the  senses,  for  the 
objects  perceived  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  product  of  the  physical 
conditions  that  are  present ;  these  conditions  being  the  physical  excitants 
or  stimuli  and  the  sensorium  excited,  whether  healthy  or  unhealthy, 
whethei  normal  or  abnormal. 

Phenomena  of  this  sort  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  sensational  clement  in  the  original 
perceptions.  As  the  so-called  errors  in  the  acquired  perceptions  call  our  attention  to  the  real 
nature  of  these  perceptions,  proving  them  in  aU  cases  to  be  judgments  by  signs  or  evidence, 
BO  do  these  abnormal  or  irr^ular  phenomena  of  the  direct  or  original  perceptions  establish 
the  fact  beyond  question,  that  the  sensational  element  is  a  joint  product  of  tiie  physical  agent, 
the  so-called  object,  and  the  sensorium,  or  animated  oiganism ;  that  there  is  no  sound  without 
an  ear,  no  sight  without  the  eye,  no  touch  without  the  hand,  and  that  what  ia  heard,  seen,  and 
(Odched,  depends  on  the  eye,  tiie  ear,  and  tiie  hand,  as  truly  as  upon  the  object  If  we  revert 
to  our  original  definition  of  knowledge  as  the  apprehension  of  objects  by  their  relations,  we 
should  say  that  the  object-matter,  the  sensational  element  in  the  original  senae-perccptiouS| 
may  change  according  as  its  conditions  are  altered,  but  that  the  relations  discerned  by  ihe  per* 
teptional  act  are  always  the  same,  the  act  itsel.  oeing  inconceivable  and  impossible  without 
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fliem.  So  far  as  the  specnlatiTe  question  of  the  Teracity  and  trustworthiness  of  3ur  powei 
«if  knowledge  is  coneemed,  and  the  speculatiTo^ractical  question  of  the  grounds  of  onr  con* 
lidenee  in  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  both  these  are  to  be  settled  by  the  general  principlei 
wUch  are  fnndamental  to  all  the  indnctiye  processes*  These  principles  will  be  considered  Id 
thdr  appropriate  place. 

Tho  aoquiwd  §  ■^^^*  ^®  aoqidred  perceptions  differ  from  the  original  as 
Jcu*«?**£ow?!  ^^^  or  forms  of  knowledge.  Acts  of  original  perception 
*^-  are  acts  of  direct  or  immediate  knowledge.    In  such  acta 

the  objects  are  present  to  the  intellect,  and  the  intellect  knows  directly 
that  they  are,  and  that  they  hold  their  appropriate  relations.  Acts  of  ao> 
qaired  perception  are  acts  of  mediate  knowledge.  In  such  acts  it  is  by 
the  mediom  or  through  the  aid  of  another  act  of  original  perception,  that 
the  object  is  reached  which  is  perceived  by  the  act  in  question.  ThuS| 
lirben  I  know  the  occasion  of  an  odor,  the  size  or  distance  of  an  object 
seen,  etc.,  etc^  I  use  a  direct  or  immediate  perception  as  the  medium 
through  which  I  reach  what  I  believe  or  know. 

Again :  an  act  of  acquired  perception  requires  for  its  fulfilment  the 
representative  power,  in  the  form  of  fancy  or  memory.  When  the  mind^ 
on  occasion  of  a  direct  perception,  supplies  that  which  it  does  not  directly 
feel,  or  see,  or  measure,  it  must  bring  its  object  forth  from  what  it  has 
formerly  experienced,  either  in  the  precise  form  of  a  previous  perception, 
or  of  one  that  is  similar  or  analogous.  But  the  original  perception  appre- 
hends its  object  directly. 

Again :  if  the  act  of  acquired  perception  rests  upon  the  representing 
power  or  agency,  it  must  involve  the  action  of  the  associative  power.  At 
the  experience  of  one  odor,  we  think  of  a  lily ;  at  the  experience  of  an- 
other, of  the  tuberose.  At  the  sight  of  a  distant  moving  object,  no  larger 
than  a  speck,  we  think  of  a  man  or  a  horse.  What  brings  the  form  of  a 
rose  or  a  tuberose,  the  picture  of  a  man  or  a  horse,  before  my  mind's  eye 
on  the  occasion  of  these  direct  perceptions  ?  We  must  anticipate  ou^ 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  representative  power,  in  order  t*^ 
answer — ^The  laws  of  association  (§  238). 

§  148.  Every  act  of  acquired  perception  is  an  act  of  indue 
SSlSr*^*"'  tion.  The  mind  does  more  than  represent  some  pictured 
remembrance  out  of  the  stores  of  its  past  experience ;  it 
believes  there  is  a  real  object  corresponding  to  this  picture.  In  so  doing, 
it  performs  a  process  of  induction.  It  judges,  by  the  signs  or  indicationh 
which  the  original  perceptions  furnish,  that  there  are  existing  objects 
which  the  other  senses  would  find  to  exist  should  they  make  the  trial. 
The  process  by  which  this  belief  is  attained  is  variously  named  inference^ 
induction^  judgment^  interpretation^  eta  It  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it 
knows  by  media  or  signs,  and  that  it  assumes  that  these  signs  always  indi* 
cate  the  same  accompaniments,  and  that  the  laws  and  operations  of  Nature 
are  uniform  in  respect  to  the  connections  which  are  indicated  (§  468). 
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It  may  surprise  ma'ay  to  leam  thai  tbe  procesBes  employed  in  the  aeqaired  peroeptioni  «rt 
processes  of  induction.  Induction  is  usually  conoMved  and  described  as  a  process  which  ii 
appropriated  to  philosophical  discovery,  which  requires  wide  generalization  and  profound 
reflection,  and  issues  only  in  comprehensiTe  prindples  and  laws.  A  little  reflection  will  satisfy 
any  one,  however,  that  the  act  of  mind  is  the  same  with  that  pertbrmed  in  every  one  of  the 
acquired  perceptions.  The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  induction  is  not  in  the  processi 
but  in  the  materials  upon  and  with  which  the  mind  performs  them.  But  the  acta,  the  fimda- 
mental  assumptions,  and  the  liability  to  error  in  both,  are  essentially  the  same. 

But  it  cannot  be  possible,  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  perceptions  which  the 
Sfta"*" ^^tS'  ^^^^  ^  rapidly  acquires,  and  which  the  most  ignorant  and  unreflecting  sc 
these  inductioiuL    skilMly  apply,  are  in  their  nature  similar  to  those  profound  and  daring  acts 

by  which  the  astronomer  scales  the  heavens,  and  the  naturalist  penetrates  and 
resolves  the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  The  difficulties  and  objections  which  are  expressed  in 
Ibis  language  can  be  most  effectually  set  aode,  if  we  notice  the  differences  in  the  circumstanoes 
and  conditions  of  tbe  acts  performed  by  the  infant  and  the  philosopher. 

1.  We  notice  that  the  infant  employs  its  perceptions  upon  a  very  limited  number  of 
objects.  The  sensations  which  its  own  body  gives  are  not  very  numerous,  whether  they  be 
muscular  or  external.  Certainly  those  to  which  the  attention  is  at  first  directed  are  but  few, 
and  these  are  vaguely  and  rudely  perceived,  and  as  vaguely  recalled.  It  is  not  till  the 
attention  is  disciplined  and  matured,  and  only  just  as  fast  as  this  happens,  that  it  finds  in  the 
body  within  and  the  world  without  an  infinitude  of  distinguishable  objects^  ever  presenting 
themselves  to  be  noticed  as  fast  as  the  attentive  nund  is  applied  to  observe  them. 

2.  Tbe  few  objects  which  the  infant  mind  distinguishes  are  constanUy  recurring  to  view. 
The  perceptions  of  the  body  within,  and  of  the  sense-world  without,  just  as  fast  as  they  are 
perceived  and  mastered,  and  become  distinct  objects,  return  constantiy  to  the  view.  Almost 
3very  hour  brings  back  to  the  infimt  the  whole  world  of  its  known  object»— the  whole  of  the 
miverse,  so  far  as  explored  by  itself.  All  the  acts  which  it  has  occasion  to  perform,  involving 
special  subjective  or  muscular  sensations,  vrill  return  again  and  again,  perhaps  a  thousand  timet 
a  day,  filling  up  the  whole  horizon  of  its  active  exertions,  ever  recurring  till  some  acquisitioB. 
is  made  or  some  feat  is  successfully  performed. 

8.  All  the  objects  and  parts  of  objects  with  which  the  infant  has  to  do — ^in  other  words, 
all  its  sense-perceptions — have  an  immediate  relation  to  its  appetites  and  desires.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  inextinguishable  and  unsated  curiosity  which  stimulates  the  attention,  and  puts 
the  soul  upon  every  experiment  which  it  is  capable  of  performing,  most  of  the  objects  which 
the  infant  observes  are  those  which  appeal  directiy  to  some  present  gratification.  The  child 
desires  to  walk,  to  reach,  to  stand,  and  its  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  tbe  effort  to  perform  these 
feats.  So,  too,  when  it  sees  an  object,  that,  as  a  visible  percept,  attracts  the  eye ;  if  it  handles 
it  as  well,  and  grasps  or  tries  to  hold  it,  the  satisfaction  to  the  eye  is  coupled  with  the  gratifica- 
tion to  the  band,  and  every  muscular  movement  that  disappoints  or  gives  success  is  liliely  to 
be  noticed  by  reason  of  its  near  relation  to  its  wants  and  longings*  In  one  word,  the  infant 
acquires  the  most  of  its  secondary  perceptions  as  a  means  to  some  pressing  desire  or  urgent 
necessity,  which  is  fitted  to  arouse  and  fix  the  attention. 

4.  When  any  experiment  has  been  successfully  made  in  the  way  of  connecting  the  known 
and  the  untried,  the  gratification  at  success  will  stimulate  to  repetition :  and  this  again  holds 
the  attention  to  every  element  and  step  in  the  process,  till  the  whole  is  fixed  in  the  memory. 
The  infant  repeats  all  its  lessons  as  fast  as  it  learns  them,  because  it  rejoices  over  its  aoqni 
litions. 

6.  The  associating  power  unites  what  observation  notices.  So  few  are  the  combinations 
which  it  has  made  as  yet,  and  so  closely  were  they  connected  by  the  original  act  which  first 
bound  them  together,  that  the  one  cannot  be  perceived  or  thought  of  without  its  companion. 
Not  only,  then,  are  the  objects  with  which  the  infant  has  to  do,  few  in  the  comparison,  and 
therefore  constantiy  before  the  mind,  but  the  associations  by  which  they  are  coimected  w0 
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tend  eonstanUy  to  reprodnoe  themseWea.  If,  for  example,  an  biant  has  obeenred  that  irhai  if 
a  shaded  disc  to  the  eje,  is  a  spherical  surface  to  the  hand,  the  shaded  disc  will  alwajs  remSiid 
k  of  the  spherical  surface.    I^  cannot  see  the  one  without  thinking  of  the  other. 

6.  The  resemblances  wUch  the  infant  apprehends  are  few,  and  discerned  with  little  effort 
It  might  better  be  said  that  similar  objects  are  at  first  recognized  as  the  aame^  rather  than  dis 
cemed  as  similar.  Hence  the  inductions  of  the  infant  are  at  first  simple  acts  of  apontaueouf 
memory,  rather  than  beliefs  founded  on  nmilar  instances.  The  infant,  in  observing  objects  thai 
are  alike,  whether  within  or  without  its  own  body,  seems  quite  as  much  to  be  repeadng  its  own 
past  experience,  as  performing  acts  and  viewing  objects  that  are  like  those  with  which  it  has 
before  been  occupied. 

In  induction  proper,  the  shnilarities  are  remote-^not  obyious,  not  directly  discerned,  but 
indirectly  surmised ;  the  data  themselves  are  the  results  of  previous  research  and  reflectioii, 
instead  of  being  forced  upon  the  attention. 

7.  The  infant  oares  for  the  result,  and,  in  its  eagerness  to  reach  it,  slights  or  disregards  the 
means.  What  it  finds  to  be  true,  occupies  its  attention,  and  not  the  evidence  or  data  by 
which  it  finds  it.  For  example :  if  it  judges  that  an  object  is  spherical,  all  its  attention  and 
interest  are  expended  upon  the  question,  What  is  the  shape  ?  and  none  at  all  upon  whether 
it  is  by  the  shaded  disc,  or  some  other  medium,  that  its  shape  is  ascertained.  So,  too, 
if  the  question  comes  up,  What  is  that  which  I  see — ^is  it  a  man  or  a  child,  a  house  or  a  bam, 
a  long  stretch  of  road  or  an  upright  triangular  plane?  or,  How  fiir  off?  how  large?  etc., 
etc— 4he  mind  is  wholly  intent  upon  the  answers,  and  does  not  dwell  at  all  upon  the  grounds 
on  which  it  judges,  as  to  what  it  is,  or  how  large,  or  how  far  distant.  It  takes,  and  acts  upon 
the  result,  without  a  thought  of  the  process  by  which  It  was  reached. 

This  habit  is  furthered  by  the  entire  inaptitude  of  the  infant  to  reflect  on  its  own  subjeo- 
tive  processes,  and  to  analyze  them  into  their  elements.  The  infant  is,  as  we  say,  unconscious 
of  what  it  does ;  it  does  not  reflect  on  the  steps  by  which  it  proceeds  to  a  conclusion ;  that 
of  whi<^  it  is  the  least  aware  is  the  ground  of  its  belief  or  knowledge.  It  judges  and  rea- 
sons on  appropriate  evidence,  and  with  sufficient  grounds,  but  often  it  is  aware  only  that  it 
is  certain  that  something  is  true,  and  not  at  all  conscious  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  became 
certun.  It  exerdses  its  powers  without  reflecting  upon  them,  or  knowing  that  it  perfonns 
a  process  at  all. 

8.  The  freshness  and  energy  of  the  activity  of  the  human  soul  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
its  life  continually  surprise  and  astonish  us.  The  activities  of  the  intellect,  the  freshness  of 
bterest,  the  energy  of  will,  the  eagerness  of  the  desires,  the  variety  of  the  experiments  upon 
itself,  upon  nature,  and  man,  are  always  occasions  of  interest  and  surprise  to  older  petsoni 
whose  powers  are  torpid  or  overwrought,  and  whose  curiosity  is  partially  sated. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  possibility  that  acqui- 
sitions like  these  should  be  made  in  infancy  and  early  life,  are  satisfactorily 
met  by  the  unquestioned  fact,  that  the  infant  is  constantly  making  experi- 
ments and  fiJling  into  errors  in  this  very  sphere  of  induction  and  acquired 
knowledge.  It  makes  awkward  attempts  to  grasp,  to  reach,  to  stand,  and 
to  walk ;  it  misjudges  in  respect  to  the  distance,  form,  and  size,  and  nature 
of  objects  beyond  its  reach  ;  it  is  taught  by  experience,  and  it  applies  the 
lessons  which  experience  impai^ts,  whether  painful  or  pleasant  It  is  never 
so  "busy  as  in  the  earliest  years  of  its  life.  All  this  while  it  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  experiments  upon  the  material  world  and  its  own  bodily  powers, 
all  its  energy  being  employed  in  the  very  direction,  and  being  busied  with 
the  very  objects,  with  which  the  acquired  perceptions  are  concerned. 
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It  ongbt  also  to  be  remembered  that,  during  the  same  period,  it  makes 
the  surprising  acquisition  of  language ;  always  of  the  mother-tongue,  and 
if  circumstances  favor,  of  one  or  two  languages  more.  To  acquire  a  new 
language  so  as  to  speak  it  well,  costs  an  adult,  whose  powers  are  wen-dis- 
ciplined, many  months,  if  not  years  of  labor.  With  how  much  greater 
ease,  rapidity,  and  perfection,  is  the  same  task  achieved  by  the  infant! 
Surely  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  at  an  age  as  early,  or  even  earlier,  it 
should  master  the  acquired  perceptions.  That  it  does  not  remember  the 
processes  through  which  it  has  gone,  proves  nothing  concerning  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  were  in  fact  gone  over.  We  do  not  remember  one  of 
the  thousand  processes  through  which  we  must  have  passed  in  learning 
to  talk.  And  yet  the  thought  or  the  want  suggests  the  word,  which 
rushes  to  the  tongue  as  if  by  instinct  or  inspiration ;  just  as  we  judge 
of  properties,  size,  and  distance,  without  reflecting  that  we  judge. 

ft«m  §  ^^^'  ^^  might  be  urged  in  objection  still  fiirther,  that  there 
the  case  of  ani-  is  no  evidence  that  animals  acquire  any  perceptions.  On  the 
contrary,  observation  shows  decisively  that  they  perceive 
directly  the  distance,  size,  and  properties  of  the  objects  with  which  they  are 
concerned.  The  chicken,  with  the  young  of  certain  birds,  strikes  its  beak 
with  precision  and  success  at  the  food  brought  within  its  reach,  even  be- 
fore it  is  released  from  the  shell.  The  young  of  the  partridge  and  the 
grouse  run  swiftly  through  the  stubble,  avoiding  projecting  objects  as  if 
with  practised  skill.  The  young  of  quadrupeds  run  and  leap  with  no  pre- 
vious discipline  or  training.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  confidently  urged 
that,  if  these  animals  are  taught  by  instinct  to  perceive  correctly,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  man  would  be  left  to  the  slow  and  uncertain  processes 
of  feeling  his  way  along  to  certain  belief.  Surely  Nature  would  do  as 
much  for  its  noblest  work,  as  for  the  inferior  species.  See  Adam  Smith, 
Essays  of  the  Mstemcd  Senses ;  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Met.  Zec^  28 ; 
J.  K.  Abbot,  Stffht  and  Touchy  c.  xi. ;  S.  Bailey,  Heview  of  Berkeley's 
Theory^  c.  v.  sec.  1. 

To  this  objection  is  to  be  opposed  the  indisputable  fact,  that  the  human 
species  is  trained  to  feel  its  way  on  to  matured  and  trustworthy  acqui 
sitions.  The  reason  why,  is  obvious.  The  animal  has  not  the  capacity 
to  judge  by  signs,  to  that  extent  and  with  that  discrimination  which  would 
qualify  it  to  build  up  the  power  of  perception.  This  deficiency  is  supple- 
mented  by  instinct,  about  which  we  know  but  little,  but  know  enough  to 
be  certain  that  it  effects  by  blind  and  unintelligent  impulse  what  reason 
discerns  and  performs  of  itself. 

Man  is  bdeed  fiimithed  with  instincts,  so  fiur  as  ne  needs  them,  to  impel  and  direct  his 
moToments,  before  his  intellect  is  developed,  or  with  lespect  to  objects  of  which  the  intellect 
takes  no  cognisance.  Instinc*  is  a  blind,  unconsdous  force ;  it  is  not  knowledge.  An  instinct 
cannot  discern  color  or  hear  a  sound ;  much  less  can  it  by  the  eye  discern  extension,  or  out- 
ness, or  shape,  or  slse.    These  are  discerned  bj  acts  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  for  the  phikwo 
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pher  to  decide  how  moeb  of  this  linowledge  is  guned  by  direct  and  intuitive  perception,  and 
hov  rnnoh  by  judgment.  That  question  can  only  be  answered  by  the  obscrraUon  of  &cts 
irithin  the  range  of  human  experience,  and  by  analogy,  when  the  phenomena  are  remoTcd 
from  direct  inspection,  or  have  escaped  our  memory. 

Some  facts  are  observed  in  infants  which  are  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  these  con- 
cliuions,  and  to  prove  decisively  that  the  infant,  as  well  as  the  animal,  has  some  so-called 
*  iostmctiTe  pereeption '  of  distance.  Thus,  for  example,  Adam  Smith  reasons :  '*  A  child  that 
13  scarcely  a  month  old,  stretches  out  its  hands  to  feel  any  little  plaything  that  is  presented 
toward  iL"  It  is  more  than  possible  that  in  infancy  the  eye  cannot  be  excited  by  a  visible 
olyec^  especially  if  the  object  gives  pleasure,  without  a  consentient  movement  of  the  hands, 
and  of  both  hands  and  eyes,  in  the  same  direction.  That  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
SDch  a  conspiring  movement  or  impulse  to  motion  of  two  members  of  the  body  that  perform 
miDy  fimctions  in  common,  may  be  received  as  probable,  and  believed  to  be  true.  But  this 
would  not  prove  that  the  eye,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  discerns  distance.  All  the  move- 
ments with  both  hand  and  eye  show  that  this  is  judged  or  inferred  by  indications  or  mgos. 


^•jrtythe  Important  reasoBS  suggest  themselves,  however,  why  the 
aoimaifl  and  ^  animal  is  taught  and  impelled  by  instinct  to  do  at  once,  and 
fa-  with  little  exposure  to  failure,  what  man  can  only  attam  by 

slow  and  painful  acquisition,  and  at  the  risk  of  many  failures  and  suffer- 
ings. The  discipline  to  which  man  is  subjected  has  respect  to  his  moral 
culture  as  well  as  to  his  intellectual  perfection  and  success.  He  needs  to 
learn  patience,  caution,  foresight,  self-distrust,  and  circumspection,  as  well 
as  the  higher  virtues.  All  of  these  are  furthered  by  the  processes  through 
which  he  must  pass  in  gaining  the  acquired  perceptions.  It  is  by  the 
adaptation  of  this  discipline  to  high  moral  uses,  that  is  explained  the  law 
of  nature  by  which  man  is  bom  the  most  ignorant  and  helpless  of  all  the 
anunals,  and  forced,  as  it  were,  to  make  his  acquisitions  by  his  own 
sagacity,  as  fast  as  he  is  impelled  by  the  appetites,  desires,  and  affections 
which  are  evoked  from  his  at  first  undeveloped  soul. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  processes  of  the  acquired  perceptions 
are  processes  of  induction,  and  that  they  involve  the  as  yet  unconsidered 
powers  of  representation,  with  association,  and  judgment  by  signs  or  indi- 
cations. In  other  words,  in  the  very  act  of  perception,  usually  considered 
as  the  lowest  and  the  most  elementary  of  all  the  acts  of  the  intellect, 
there  is  required  the  agency  of  the  intuitions  and  relations  which  point  to, 
and  are  involved  in  the  very  highest  capacities  of  intelligence.  This  is  a 
Btriking  instance  of  the  principle  enounced  at  the  outset,  that  no  faculty 
of  the  intellect  can  act  apart  from  the  rest.  We  have  found  that,  in  the 
?ery  lowest  of  all,  the  rudimentary  action  of  the  very  highest  must  b« 
present,  in  order  that  the  act  may  be  human  and  rational. 
18 
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CHAPTER  VL 


DEYELOPMENT  AND  6B0WTH  OF  SBNSB-FBBCIlVTIOir. 

We  have  oonaidered  what  is  essential  to  sense-perception  as  an  original  act  of  the  soal,  and 
how  it  is  that  the  soul  acquires  the  power  and  skill  to  use  one  perception  in  place  of 
another.  The  first  of  these  powers  is  an  original  endowment ;  the  second  is  a  developed 
capacity.  The  examples  of  the  development  of  this  power  which  we  have  considered  all 
occur  under  our  direct  observation.  Experience  is  a  decisive  witness  that  the  ability  to 
make  these  combinations  is  acquired  by  every  human  being,  by  processes  which  we  can 
more  or  less  distinctly  analyze.  The  exercise  of  this  power  involves  all  the  oonstitnenti 
of  induction. 

§  150.  We  propose  next  to  treat  of  the  acquisitions  which 

XfatcirA,intere8t»  -i      i     «  i  i  . 

and  difficulty  of  are  made  before  we  can  observe  so  as  to  remember ;  u  €.,  to 
trace  the  growth  and  development  of  the  sense-perceptions 
in  earliest  infancy.  We  take  our  guidance  from  what  we  have  observed 
of  those  processes  which  we  are  certain  that  we  acquire,  and,  going  back 
to  that  period  of  which  memory  brings  no  report,  we  ask,  From  what 
beginnings,  in  what  order,  and  by  what  steps  does  the  infant  mind  develop 
and  mature  the  power  of  sense-perception  of  which  it  finds  itself  in  pos- 
session, when  it  awakes  to  distinct  and  remembered  consciousness  ? 

The  problem  is  full  of  int-erest.  It  seems  like  a  proposal  to  revive  the 
experience  of  our  earliest  years,  to  restore,  as  it  were,  the  forgotten  past 
of  our  lives — the  period  when  our  curiosity  was  eager,  our  energy  un- 
abated, our  hopes  were  boundless,  and  the  universe  was  beckoning  to  hb 
to  explore  and  enjoy  its  infinitude  There  is  a  mystery  about  those 
months  and  years  which  we  would  fain  unravel,  which  tempts  and  tan- 
talizes us  because  of  its  apparent  darkness  and  obscurity.  The  difficulty 
and  apparent  insuperableness  of  the  problem  incite  and  challenge  us  to 
make  the  efibrt  to  follow  the  successive  acts  by  which  we  *  build  up  the 
being  which  we  are.' 

The  difficulty  which  attends  the  effort  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible,  by  memory,  to  bring  back  a  single  fragment  of  our  infant  life. 
We  cannot  penetrate  the  darkness  and  obscurity  which  overhang  this 
entire  period  of  our  existence.  Could  we  revive  but  a  single  isolated  per- " 
tion,  one  sole  and  separate  act  or  state,  when  our  perceptive  power  was 
yet  rudimental,  it  would  give  us  a  clue  by  which  to  thread  our  way  back 
ward  through  this  entangled  maze,  tiU  we  had  reached  the  simple  ele- 
ments with  which  we  began  ;  or,  returning  upon  our  steps,  we  could  com- 
bine these  elements  in  the  order  of  their  actual  accretion  and  growth. 
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Who  oan  ten  what  a  iMtbj  «Uiita  7 
Wlio  can  follcyw  the  gOMamer  ttnki 

By  which  the  TnaTiitin  feels  hie  way 
Dot  from  the  shore  of  the  great  iiiikiiowB» 
Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone. 

Into  the  Ui^t  of  day  7 

•  •  *  •  • 

▼hat  does  he  think  of  his  nu)thcr'8  syea? 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  hair  ? 
What  of  the  oiadle-ioof,  that  flies 

Forward  and  haokward  through  the  air  7 
What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  breast- 
Bare  and  beaittlfol,  smooth  and  whiter 

Seeking  it  ever  with  ft-esh  delight— 
Cnp  of  his  life  and  ooooh  of  hie  rest  7 
What  does  he  thiak  when  her  qnlok  embtaee 
Presses  his  baiid,  and  bnxies  his  fu3B, 
Deep  where  the  heart-throbs  sink  and  swell, 
With  a  tenderness  she  ne'er  can  tell?  etc. 

J.  G.  HoiXAHn.— INUer-iSfweef. 

jWoWan»  I  161,  But  the  problem,  though  difficult,  is  not  insolvablo. 
^^&oi^t  To  the  judgment  only  is  it  explicable,  but  not  to  the  imagi- 
tile  inteiieot  nation.  We  can  demonstrate  what  our  infant  life  mtsst  have 
heeifiy  but  we  oaunot  imagine  how  this  infant  life  must  have  seemed.  We 
caoDot  expect  to  recall  to  the  memory  any  actual  experience  of  our  own, 
tfhen  all  Tisible  objects  were  depicted  on  an  extended  plane,  without  dis- 
tance or  depth*  Nor  can  we,  by  imagination,  feign  such  an  experience. 
The  effort  to  do  either  must  be  fruitless.  The  new  elements  which  we 
have  incorporated  with  our  constant  habitudes  of  perception  and  knowl- 
edge we  can  never  throw  off.  We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  new 
growth  which  has  overgrown  the  original  germ.  We  must  not  expect,  by 
any  analysis,  to  restore  the  distinct  experience  of  our  infant  perceptions, 
any  more  than  we  can  a  second  time  make  real  and  rational  the  feelings 
of  oar  infancy.  No  man  can  imagine  himself  to  be  a  child,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  in  all  things  he  must  think  and  feel  as  a  man. 

To  attempt  to  retr^e  and  thus  to  reconstruct  the  processes  of  the  earli- 
est perceptions  of  childhood,  is  not  irrational  We  have  at  our  command 
the  materials  with  which  to  prosecute  our  analysis  and  to  construct  our 
synthesis.  These  are  the  known  facts  of  experience  and  observation 
within  our  conscious  experience,  the  facts  observed  of  infants  and  very 
yonng  children,  and  the  probable  conclusions  which  analogy  warrants  us 
m  deriving  from  both. 
«  ^  ^    The  facts  which  are  established  by  our  own  observation  in 

Data         and  *' 

ereands  of  infer-  respect  to  the  grounds  and  the  processes  of  the  perceptions 
which  we  know  to  be  acquired,  the  exposure  to  constant 
mistakes  in  these  perceptions,  and  the  invalid  plausibility  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  these  demonstrated  facts,  are  all  pertinent, 
and  most  of  them  decisive,  when  applied  to  the  theories  which  we  form 
of  infantile  development.  We  are  justified  in  applying  to  the  unknown 
.he  explanations  which  reason  forces  us  to  accept  in  respect  to  the  known 
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All  that  we  obserye  of  the  actions  of  infants  and  jonng  children  is  entirely  confltst- 
ent  with  the  theory,  that  they  develop  the  power  of  perception  by  many  ezperiments  and 
many  mistakes.  Their  experiments  and  errors  can  only  be  explained  in  consistency  with  this 
view. 

The  known  methods  and  laws  of  nature  in  the  education  of  men  and  of  animals  give  th« 
strongest  confirmation  to  these  conclusions.  We  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  view  that,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  acquired  perceptions  by  the  theory  of  intelligent  activity 
rather  than  by  that  of  blind  instinct,  so  far  we  are  bound  to  go.  Where  intelligent  aeti?ity 
cannot  be  presumed  or  proved,  there  instinct  and  intuition  must  be  assumed. 

SyntheM  and  combina'um^  however,  cannot  account  for  every  process  or  solve  every 
problem.  There  must  be  original  elements  with  which  to  begin,  or  else  there  would  be  noth- 
ing with  which  to  combine,  or  which  could  be  added  when  it  was  sought  for.  There  must  also 
be  capacities  or  powers  of  original  knowledge,  beyond  or  behind  which  we  cannot  go  in  our 
analysis ;  which  capadties,  indeed,  give  the  elements  which  we  evolve  by  analyms.  Other- 
wise the  problem  would  be — ^given  the  power  to  know  nothing  by  original  activity,  show  how 
every  thing  can  be  known  by  the  simple  force  of  combination  or  substitution,  with  notiiing 
to  combine  or  substitute. 

To  this  extreme  the  advocates  of  the  associational  psychology  are  continually  driven  in 
their  efforts  to  explain  by  a  single  law  our  knowledge  and  beliefs-~our  knowledge  of  time, 
space,  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  of  the  very  principles  of  induction,  and  of  all 
necessary  truths,  even  the  very  powers  and  passions  of  the  sbul.  They  would  generate '  insep- 
arable associations ;  *  but  from  whaty  they  do  not  so  satisfactorily  show  (§  48). 

Theintdicctand  §  ^^^*  ^^^^  things  being  premised,  we  observe :  The  first 
MDiiep^^tion  condition  in  which  the  soul  may  be  supposed  to  exist  before 
^^^^  the  beginnings  of  conscious  activity  is  nearly  allied  to  that 

of  sleep  undisturbed  by  dreams,  or  of  extreme  faintness,  in  which  the 
most  indistinct  and  feeblest  sensations  possible  are  experienced,  without 
distinct  perception.  "  In  ScMafea  Armen  wird  das  Kind  zur  Welt  gebo- 
ren?^  (A.  Helfferich.)  These  states  approach  most  nearly  to  what  we 
may  suppose  to  be  the  elementary  condition  of  the  soul,  with  this  differ 
ence,  however,  that  we  carry  into  the  sleep  and  faintness  of  adult  years 
some  dim  and  disturbing  images  from  our  waking  consciousness.  The 
imdeveloped  condition  of  man  is  not  chaotic  in  the  sense  of  being  eon- 
fused,  disturbed,  or  bewildered ;  it  is  rather  in  that  vague  and  low  con- 
dition of  sense-perception  which  comes  from  the  activity  of  those  mus- 
cular and  vital  sensations  which  belong  to  the  processes  of  the  animal  life. 
These  sensations,  when  closely  attended  to  in  later  knowledge,  are  at  best 
but  vaguely  and  indefinitely  conceived ;  and  when  they  fill  up  the  whole 
world  of  our  conscious  life,  they  must  be  obscure  indeed.  The  activities 
to  which  these  sensations  excite  are  the  result  of  the  reflex  actions  of 
the  nervous  organism,  and  of  those  vital  and  animal  instincts  which  are 
as  blind  and  unintelligent. 

The  begixmingB  ^^<>™  *^^  Condition  the  soul  is  aroused  when  it  begins  to 
^nt  ^Itte?I  attend' either  to  its  sensational  condition,  or  to  the  responsive 
•*«»-  perceptional  act.    The  soul  scarcely  can  be  said  to  have  sen 

sations  even,  till  it  is  conscious  of  some  sharp  or  positive  experience  of 
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paiD  cr  ploftBore.  Mnoh  less  can  it  be  said  to  peroeiyo,  till  its  attention  is 
aronsed,  repeated,  and  fixed  upon  some  single  sensible  percq>t. 

We  are  not  to  suppoee  that  the  attention,  in  either  of  these  directiooB,  is  developed  al  a 
flfaigle  bound,  or  that  its  energy  is  attained  by  one  spasm  of  effort ;  nor  that  the  soul  maintains 
itsdf  always  in  the  attent  condition  which  it  at  first  ocasionaUy  attains.  AH  analogies  from 
the  states  of  our  mature  experience  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  sool  now  rises  into  a  mo- 
ment's fixed  attention,  and  then  sinks  again  to  blank  Inanition.  Again,  it  is  roused  a  second 
time  by  some  earnest  and  intruding  solicitation,  attends  for  an  instant,  and  relapses  a  second 
time  into  the  merely  instinctiTe  life. 

Nor,  again,  are  we  to  believe  that  the  attention  can  only  be  aroused  or  occupied  by  a 
HDg^e  sense  at  once,  or  that,  consequently,  it  is  by  successive  energizlngs  of  each  sense  and 
esch  object  taken  one  by  one,  that  the  several  powers  of  Bense^>erception  are  distinctly  devel- 
oped and  matured.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  Is  far  more  rational  to  believe  that  contrast  stimu- 
lates attention,  and  that  attention  is  truly  and  emmently  discrimination,  holding  the  mind  to 
one  object  as  necessary  to  distinguish  it  fit)m  another,  and  sending  it  back  to  the  second  object 
from  which  it  was  distinguished,  by  reaction  from  the  very  effort  with  which  it  gave  itself  to 
tbefint 

This  view  of  attention  is  conformed  entirely  to  the  law  of  Its  movements  within  our  expe- 
rience, and  it  makes  it  much  easier  to  comprehend  how  the  several  senses  may  be  developed 
togetiier,  and  how  the  objects  appropriate  to  each  may  readOy  blend  into  one. 

Muicuiar  and  ^  ^^^'  ^®  sense-pcrceptions  which  are  first  developed  are 
^SS^^   doubtless  the  mnsoular  and  vital.    I^  however,  we  perceive 

only  so  &r  as  we  attend,  it  may  be  doubtiiil  whether  we 
ought  to  call  them  sense-perceptions  till  they  are  connected  with  those  per- 
oeptions  which  are  more  positive  and  objective,  as  the  perceptions  of  sight 
and  touch,  by  connection  with  which  they  render  their  most  important  ser- 
vice as  perceptions. 

We  should  expect,  for  certain  reasons,  that  the  three  senses 
HM^^taate,    of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell,  would  spring  into  activity  next 

in  order,  as  being  nearest  akin  to  the  first  and  as  requiring 
a  less  persistent  and  a  less  intellectual  effort.  Observation  does  not, 
however,  confirm  these  anticipations.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  used,  in 
some  feeble  degree,  a  few  days  after  birth,  scarcely  in  such  a  manner  or 
degree  as  to  be  called  attentive  or  discriminating.  The  sense  of  taste  is 
still  later.  At  first,  the  infiant  swallows  medicine  as  readily  as  milk.  It 
is  not  till  some  four  weeks  have  elapsed  that  it  distinguishes  the  one 
from  the  other.  Later  still  is  exercised  the  sense  of  smelL  JSussmatd 
says  taste  and  smell  are  active  from  the  first.  Hearing  only  is  feebly 
devel<^ped.    Hearing  remains  the  longest,  as  death  comes  on. 

Thaae  facts,  furnished  by  observation,  when  regarded  fVom  another  point  of  view  seem 
\»9  Burorsing.  These  sense-perceptions  of  themselves  are  of  little  service.  They  can  be 
ipplied  to  no  use,  either  of  science  or  curiosity,  till  they  are  connected  with  the  objects  which 
tidte  them,  and  indicate  some  property  or  relation.  It  Is  consistent  with  the  economy 
if  mitrce  that  they  diould  not  be  called  Into  action  till  the  time  of  their  useM  activity  has 
'Sm  then,  the  capacity  for  their  exercise  is  simply  dormant  and  undeveloped.    (Gf 
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Loebisoh,  IHe  Sed^  dm  Kmdm  in  ikrm  StiiwUkelunffen,  2  Aufl«,  Wien,  1864 ;  also  Koagnuml 
UfUerntckunffm  Hbw  da$  S^hMbm  det  neugebarmm  JUn$ehen^  L^p^,  18ft9.) 

.  ^     S  154.  It  is  with  the  eye  and  the  hand  that  the  soul  beiniui 

Ihe  e^  and  <ii«     o  ^  o 

band:  whioh  fixedly  to  attend,  and,  of  course,  effectively  to  perceive.  But 
with  which  does  it  first  begin — with  the  eye,  or  with  the 
hand  ?  It  is  impossible  to  answer.  Perhaps  it  were  safer  and  more  exact 
to 'say  that  it  begins  with  neither  alone,  but  with  both — i,  e.,  each  aids  the 
other,  till,  by  the  help  of  both  combined,  the  mind  reaches  the  distinct 
perception  of  external  and  spatial  objects. 

We  begin  with  the  hand,  and  the  sense  of  touch  as  the  sense  of 
which  no  human  being  can  possibly  be  deprived.  Whatever  may  be  true 
of  the  eye,  we  are  certain  that  intelligent  perception  by  touch  must  be 
acquired  very  early. 

To  the  blind,  these  peroeptionB  must  always  take  the  place  of  the  perceptions  of  mgbt. 
To  the  blind,  they  must  give  the  perceptions  of  the  world  of  matter  as  separate  fix>m  and 
external  to  the  animated  body,  as  also  the  various  relations  of  extension  and  space.  If  it  be 
supposed  that  touch  is  normally  developed  before  sight  begins  to  be  matured,  then  every 
human  being  must  learn  to  perceive  for  a  while  as  though  he  were  blind.  He  must  leam  to 
combine  the  acquired  perceptions,  as  a  blind  man  always  does.  When  sight  awakes,  it  is  am- 
ply to  aid  and  fiudlitate  the  process,  by  giving  it  greater  rapidity  and  precision. 

We  begin,  then,  with  touch.  Our  problem  is,  to  show  how, 
SJ haSi*  ^'^  ^y  touch,  we  acquire  the  perception  of  extension  and  of  out- 
ness or  externality — by  which  we  mean  separableness  from 
the  body ;  or  the  not-body.  We  have  before  assumed  that,  by  original 
perception,  we  do  through  each  of  the  senses  distinguish  the  body  from 
the  spirit,  and  also  know  the  sense-percept  itself  as  spatiaL  These  rela- 
tions being  given  to  touch  as  an  original  power,  it  remains  for  us  to  ask 
how  we  leam  by  touch  to  separate  the  not-body  from  the  body,  and  how 
we  leam  the  relations  of  this  not-body  to  space.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  what  we  know  by  original  perception  is  that  non-^^o,  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  sentient  egOj  or  the  ego  which  animates  the  senso- 
rium.  We  are  now  to  inquire  into  the  process  by  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  non-€^o  as  the  noUbody^  is  attained. 

S  155.  First :  We  acquire  the  knowledse  of  the  not-body  by 
non-tfo;  how  contrasting  the  muscular  and  tactual  perceptions.  The  mus- 
cular and  tactual  perceptions  we  suppose  to  be  £Eimiliai*ly 
known.  By  means  of  the  distinguished  muscular  sensations  we  perceive 
the  interior  of  the  body  which  the  spirit  inhabits  and  controls.  We 
know*its  interior  parts  through  the  vague  but  real  sensations  which  are 
experienced  in  the  use  of  the  various  muscles  and  the  action  of  the  sev- 
eral vital  organs.  But  as  yet  we  know  no  exterior  world.  Even  when 
we  touch  what  are  afterwards  discovered  to  be  material  objects,  we  have 
only  the  tactual  perceptions  which  ensue  on  the  application  of  the  skin  to 
whatever  the  object  may  be.    When  the  in&nt  lays  its  hand  on  a  flat  and 
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smootli  surface,  it  peroeiyeB  a  portion  of  its  own  body  in  a  given  staco  of 
activity. '  If  the  surface  is  triangular,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  sur 
face  is  similarly  excited,  and  so  on.  As  the  muscular  sensations  give  ui 
the  knowledge  of  the  interior  space  that  the  sensorium  occupies,  so  the 
tactual  sensations  give  the  knowledge  of  its  bounding  or  limiting  enclo- 
sure. We  discover  this  limit  by  impinging  it  in  every  part  upon  sup* 
rounding  objects,  and  thus  exciting  it  to  sentient  activity.  In  the  warm 
surroundings  of  a  bath,  or  the  bed,  or  a  heated  apartment,  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  defined  by  a  gentle  glow.  If  the  temperature  is  cool,  the 
same  BvarHajce  is  made  known  to  the  soul  by  a  rough  and  comfortless  chill, 
that  creeps  over  and  pinches  the  sensitive  wrapping. 
ComWnfttioii  of  Sccoud :  The  muscular  and  tactual  perceptions  being  famil- 
luS^^iwran^  iarly  known  and  sharply  distinguished,  with  the  spatial  rela- 
•*>*^  tion  of  the  interior  of  the  body  which  they  involve,  the 

experimenter  begins  to  combine  the  two  in  novel  applications.  One  hand 
is  placed  on  another,  or  on  the  arm,  or  on  the  face,  or  any  part  of  the 
body.  A  new  perception  is  the  consequence;  the  muscular  sensations 
beneath  the  surface  touching  and  the  surface,  touched  are  tl  e  same  as 
before.  Each  touching  surface,  taken  apart,  is  affected  as  before  when 
brought  in  contact  with  a  material  object ;  but  in  each  touching  surface 
there  is  added  the  perception  of  touching  and  of  being  touched. 

The  sense-peTception  which  is  experienced  on  touching  a  table  is  clearly  distingulBhed 
from  that  which  ia  given  when  one'a  anu  or  hand  is  touched.  This  perception  is  more  or  leea 
mid  and  acute  aa  greater  or  lese  pressure  is  applied.  Bj  noticing  this  distinction,  the  soul 
takes  its  first  lesson  in  learning  to  distinguish  its  own  body  from  that  which  is  not  its  own 
body.  It  places  its  first  uncertain  step  upon  the  frail  and  swaying  bridge  that  spans  the  gulf 
which  diyides  the  material  universe  into  two  portions — the  animated  body,  and  that  which  is 
beyond.  Its  own  body  is  known  by  the  positive  experience  of  muscular  sensations  which  it 
gives,  limited  by  tactual  sensations  at  its  periphery.  Moreover,  when  it  is  touched  by  the 
hand,  a  special  form  of  tactual  sensation  is  experienced.  The  absence  of  these  muscular 
ieiisei>erceptiona,  when  touched,  distinguish  a  certain  class  of  objects  as  diverse  from  all  those 
which  have  them.  This  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  extrsroorporeal  objects.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever,  enough  that  objects  are  distinguished  as  extra-corporeal.  They  must  be  also  known  aa 
direne  in  space-— t.  «.,  they  must  be  known  as  extended,  and  thereby  involving  a  space  which 
is  beyond  or  without  the  body.    This  suggests  the  third  acquisition. 

bMM  niiAiimiA  Objects  corporeal  and  extra-corporeal  can  be  grasped  by  the 
oTSawira-oiw  hand,  and  in  this  way  can  be  known  as  occupying  space. 
vpirai.  When  a  blind  man  grasps  his  own  arm  or  wrist,  he  knows 

certain  muscular  sensations  as  extended  through  and  posited  in  the  space 
within  the  opposite  surfaces  that  he  touches.  If  his  wrist  is  withdrawn 
from  the  enclosing  grasp,  and  an  extra-corporeal  object  is  inserted  in  its 
place,  the  adjustments  of  the  grasping  hand  are  the  same  as  before,  the 
dim  knowledge  of  the  space  which  these  adjustments  involve  is  also  the 
lame.  All  is  the  same,  only  there  is  no  direct  perception  by  the  sensa- 
tions located  within  the  wrist.    The  stick  is  felt  by  tactual  perception  in 
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all  its  directions  of  surface.  So  far  as  any  knowledge  of  sni&oe  by  con- 
tact is  concerned,  it  is  in  both  oases  tbe  same.  The  wrist  is  known  bj 
direct  perception  as  space-filling.  The  enclosing  hand  is  a  measure  of  the 
space  enclosed.  The  same  enclosing  or  grasping  hand  measures  the  sur- 
face of  another  body,  but  this  body  yields  no  muscular  percepts  involving 
extension.  It  occupies,  however,  precisely  the  space  which  the  other 
filled.  It  is  known,  therefore,  as  space-filling,  and  as  filling  other  space 
than  that  of  the  body.  The  mind  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  extra- 
corporeal objects  as  extended  in  space,  and  it  has  made  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  touch  alone. 

In  this  way  is  it  possible  for  the  mind,  by  touch  alone,  to  reach  the  extnircorporeal  world, 
and  to  know  that  all  its  objects,  like  the  body  with  which  it  is  directly  connected,  oocupy 
space.  By  the  motion  of  its  own  limbs,  known  and  judged  by  muscular  sensations,  it  soon 
learns  direction  in  space.  By  tbe  comparison  of  its  direct  experience  of  the  interior  of  the 
body  as  revealed  by  muscular  perceptions,  and  of  the  exterior  as  revealed  by  the  tactual,  it 
learns  the  difference  between  the  outside  and  inside  of  its  own  body,  and  of  any  material 
object  By  the  repeated  application  of  any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body  as  a  measuring 
unit,  it  learns  size.  After  it  has  learned  what  a  single  step  signifies,  by  repeating  tbe  number 
of  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  reach  an  object  that  is  remote,  it  learns  distance.  By  study- 
ing closely  the  other  indications  which  touch  reveals,  it  masters  all  the  variety  of  knowledge 
of  material  things  which  the  combinations  of  touch  can  reveal.  The  processes  of  the  blind 
arc  slowly  and  painfully  performed,  but  they  are  shut  up  to  make  the  most  of  them  by  the 
necessities  of  tlieir  condition. 

These  processes  are  all  acquired,  and  that  which  is  acquired  in  them  all  is  the  single 
power  to  use  one  percept  as  the  sign  of  another,  or  of  some  relation  which  is  indicated  by  the 
percept  as  its  invariable  attendant — e,  g^  outness,  extension,  direction,  distance,  size,  and  the 
Uke. 

The  tbeoty  of  Benso-peroeption,  taught  in  this  volume,  ootnddes  with  the  theorioa  of 
Hainlltoii*8  the-  John  MQlIer  and  Sir  'William  Hamilton,  so  flur  aa  they  agree,  via.,  that  we  have  a  dirsct 
MPtion  ^f  ^Uie  ^  intuitive  perception  of  the  extended  organism,  and  an  indirect  or  acquired  peroeptioa 
•ztrarorgania        of  extra-organic  matter.     MGUer  explains  the  last  process,  sabetantiaUy  as  we  have 

done,  though  with  less  detail.  Hamilton  explains  it  thus :  "Tbe  existeaoe  of  an  extra* 
mganio  world  is  apprehended  *  *  *  in  the  oonsoiousnoes  that  our  locomotive  energy  is  reeisted,  and  not 
resisted  hy  aught  in  our  organism  Itnelf.  For  in  the  consdousness  of  being  thus  resisted  is  involved  as  a 
eorrelntive,  the  consciousness  of  a  resisting  something."  Apptitdia  to  W<nka  ^Btid,  Note  D*,  28;  eC.  90^ 
^S,  21,  35,  26 ;  o£  864,  Note  D. 

This  explanation  of  the  process  supposes  the  application  of  the  relation  of  causation.  For  it  repire- 
sents  the  looomotire  enexgy  as  a  causative  energy  which,  unresisted,  would  produce  certain  effects,  wfaidi 
effects  are  overborne  or  set  aside  by  an  agent  which  is  known  to  he  not  the  ego  or  the  organism  with  which 
ihe  ego  is  connected.  From  the  presence  of  this  new  and  strange  effoet,  the  exiictence  of  an  extra-organic 
agent  is  inferred.  The  theory  is  In  prineipte  the  same  with  that  of  Dr.  Tliomas  Brown,  whioh  we  bav* 
already  noticed  (|  130),  with  this  differenoe,  that  Br6wn  supposes  the  cause  and  its  aotivltiet  to  be  bofii 
spiritual  and  non- extended,  while  Hamilton  supposes  the  locomotive  energy  to  he  known  directly  as 
extended.  The  validity  of  the  inference  supposed  to  be  derived,  depends  on  the  pectwption  of  a  difteing 
event  in  each  of  the  two  oases,  and  on  the  apprehension  of  each  as  an  efitet  requiring  a  cause  for  ita 
explanation.  The  first  of  these  wlU  not  be  denied.  The  second  is  not  so  obvious  and  certain.  To  this  is 
essential  that  the  locomotive  energy  as  a  causal  energy  should  be  regarded  as  capable  of  an  effect,  and  this 
effect  must  be  known  as  intra-organio.  If  the  locomotive  energy  is  connected  with  this  effect  as  its  cause, 
't  must  be  by  the  design  to  produce  this  effect,  which  designed  effect  Is  not  reached.  This  would  require  a 
tdgher  development  of  the  reflective  consciousness,  than  can  be  supposed  at  the  early  period  when  tbe 
InilBuit  apprehends  the  extra-organic,  or  the  non-ego.  It  seems  more  rational  to  account  for  it  ae  we  have 
done,  by  the  preB<>noe  and  absence  of  certain  tactual  and  miucular  sense-perceptions.  When  the  reflectlw 
09nsoiousncs6  has  been  developed  and  the  relation  of  causation  is  ftimiliurly  handled  by  the  , 
prooess  would  confirm  ai^d  make  definite  our  belief  of  extra-organio  beings  and  agents. 
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A  mora  ■erioQs  difiUmltj  b  imrolTed  in  Hamilton's  theoiy— the  same,  indeed,  which  in  another  way  L. 
Ihlal  to  that  of  Brown  (oC  1 181),  vis.,  it  seems  not  to  explain  how  in  the  neoessity  of  finding  for  this  eflGeel 
an  estm>OTKanio  cause,  this  "  ooirelatiTe*'  '*  resisttng  something"  must  be  shown  to  be  also  extended.  The 
Sfent,  the  ego,  as  a  percipient  and  aotor  Is  not  extended,  why  may  not  the  extia-organio  agent  and  non-f^e 
be  non-extended,  or  why  mnst  it  be  extended?  How  is  it  shown  to  be  correlative  so  far  as  to  be  extended, 
sioept  it  is  taken  to  be  the  analogon  of  tiie  extended  onanism,  i.  e.,  like  it  in  being  spatial  in  many 
peteepis,  •!&«  eto.,  bat  unlike  it  in  certain  other  sense  percepts,  as  we  have  explained. 

With  the  eye  §  ^^^'  ^^  ^^"^9  ^®  ^J^  ^  Opened,  after  all  the  acquisitiona 
^«r  problem   h^yg  |jeeii  made  whidi  are  possible  to  touch,  and  another 

duty  would  be  imposed,  viz.,  the  duty  of  connecting  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  eye  with  those  appropriate  to  the  hand.  This  duty  is,  in 
&ct,  performed  by  every  person  bom  blind,  to  whom  sight  is  given  in 
later  years.  In  the  developments  of  infancy,  the  eye  performs  a  service 
limilar  to  that  which  it  renders  in  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  blind  in 
mature  life  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  eye  does  not  wait  to  furnish  its 
ftid  till  the  hand  has  done  all  that  it  can  possibly  accomplish  without  it. 
When  the  eye  and  the  hand  are  developed  together,  by  their  mutual  aid 
they  greatly  shorten  the  processes  of  acquisition,  and  of  making  the 
results  more  sure.  What  each  can  do  apart,  we  have  already  considered. 
It  is  fair  to  infer  that  in  the  processes  by  which  infancy  makes  its  acqui- 
ritions,  that  what  each  can  do  best  it  will  perform  for  the  other.  If  the 
touch  gives  the  first  distinct  knowledge  of  the  third  dimension  of  space, 
it  places  this  knowledge  at  the  service  of  the  eye.  The  eye,  if  it  cannot 
directly  discern  distance,  can  yet  observe  and  interpret  the  signs  of  dis- 
tance. The  hand  can  determine  the  relative  distances  of  objects  only 
witlun  its  reach ;  or  it  must  measure  off  distance  by  counting  its  steps, 
earryiDg  the  body  as  it  goes.  But  the  eye  can,  by  a  glance,  reach  for  rods 
and  furlongs  and  miles,  and  measure  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  com- 
mon occasions  of  life.  In  respect  to  direction,  how  helpless  is  the  hand 
without  the  eye.  If  we  hold  a  ring  with  one  hand,  and,  with  closed  eyes, 
seek  to  thrust  a  stick  through  it  by  a  single  effort,  we  can  do  it  with  little 
precision.  Even  the  blind  must  be  cautious  and  slow  in  the  movement, 
and  uncertain  of  the  result.  But  the  eye  fixes  its  gaze  on  the  object,  and 
directs  the  practised  muscles  to  strike  the  mark  with  the  nicest  precision. 
By  the  eye,  the  muscles  can  be  adjusted  to  sHng  a  stone,  to  hurl  a  lance, 
to  aim  the  /ifle  even  at  moving  objects,  and  to  strike  these  objects  with 
marvellous  accuracy.  All  these  feats  would  be  impossible  without  the 
eye.  They  are  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the  eye  only  as  the  muscles 
are  so  adjusted,  by  means  of  the  sensations  which  indicate  their  position, 
as  to  signify  that  through  these  adjustments  the  mark  can  be  reached  on 
which  the  eye  is  fixed. 

That  the  eye  and  the  hand  must  conspire  in  infancy,  is  not  only 
!wn  fol^ll^^   fidrly  to  be  inferred,  but  it  is  evident  from  observation  of  the 

experiments  which  the  infant  is  continually  making  with  botb« 

First  *  n  ih  evident  that  fhe  Infirnt  Uams  to  touch ;  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  that  if 
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leams  to  oae  its  hands,  but  that  it  learns  to  use  them  with  intelligence,  and  to  interpret  iti 
touch-i)erception8.  Second :  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  leams  not  only  to  use  its  ejea  in  see- 
ing, and  to  judge  what  its  sight-perceptions  signify,  but  also  to  combine  its  sight  and  touch- 
perceptions  together,  and  makes  the  one  to  serve  as  the  signs  of  the  other. 

As  the  eye  of  the  infant  rolls  or  rests  in  the  socket,  or  is  caught  for  an  instant  by  the 
excitement  of  the  stimulating  light,  so  the  hands  and  arms,  at  first,  hang  uselessly  from  the 
ihoulders,  or  dangle  hither  and  thither,  resting  on  whatever  may  sustain  them.  They  can 
neither  grasp  nor  hold,  much  less  can  they  be  carried  to  a  point  on  which  desire  fixes  the  eye ; 
nor  can  they,  in  obedience  to  desire,  hold  and  carry  an  object,  as  food  to  the  mouth,  or  release 
it  when  it  is  brought  to  its  destined  place.  All  these  uses  of  the  hand  must  be  learned  by 
attention.  That  they  are  learned,  is  evident  from  the  aimless  use  of  the  hands  at  first,  from 
the  many  experiments,  and  fiulures,  and  final  sucoeasee  which  follow,  and  from  the  gratification 
that  is  manifested  at  success. 

The  earliest  objects  which  attract  the  persistent  attention  of  the  infant's  eye  are  the 
hands.  As  these  are  to  be  the  instruments  of  its  activity  and  the  arbiters  of  its  earthly  des- 
tiny, it  is  natural  and  appropriate  that  they  should  occupy  the  largest  share  of  its  earliest 
notice.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  for  two  or  three  reasons.  They  are 
always  before  its  eyes,  ever  flitting  to  and  fro  in  aimless  and  convulave  movements,  and  chal- 
lenging its  notice  as  they  are  passing  across  its  limited  field  of  vision.  As  if  to  concentrate 
the  whole  energy  of  the  attention  upon  the  action  of  the  hands,  the  infant  is  short-sighted, 
and,  till  it  is  four  months  old,  observes  only  the  nearest  objects,  and  then  objects  somewhat 
more  remote,  till,  by  gradual  advances,  the  whole  spectacle  of  the  universe  is  unveiled  and 
opened  to  the  view.    Cf.  Loebisch,  p.  28. 

§  167.  Bat  before  we  can  connect  the  percepts  of  touch  with 
SSJm**'^"**  ®'   those  of  sight,  we  must  trace  for  a  while  the  development 

of  the  eye.  Vision  seems  to  begin  at  that  early  period  when 
the  bright  and  steady  light  attracts  and  holds  the  infant's  eye,  or  when,  as 
it  moves,  it  carries  the  eye  with  itself  wherever  it  leads.  Certain  objects 
that  glisten  with  reflected  rays,  or  that  are  brilliant  with  intense  color,  ai  ^ 
soon  separated  from  the  background  of  undistinguished  things  againsi 
which  they  are  projected,  or  athwart  which  they  are  moved.  It  is  not 
easy  to  decide  how  much  of  intellectual  perception  attends  this  early  mov  • 
ing  and  fixing  of  the  eyes,  and  how  much  is  an  unconscious  and  reflex 
response  of  the  nervous  organism  to  the  stimulating  light.  The  eye  is  so 
constructed  that  only  a  single  portion  of  the  retina  can  give  a  perfect 
image  of  an  object  that  comes  within  the  field  of  view ;  so  that,  when  a 
bright  object  comes  before  the  eye  at  all,  it  will  hold  or  draw  the  eye  to 
or  after  it,  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves  which  its  brightness  excites. 
Whenever  the  mind  perceives  such  an  object  as  a  distinct  and  definite  per- 
eept,  then  vision  begins.  Such  a  percept,  as  has  already  been  explained,  is 
Imown  as  a  uon-egOy  and  is  known  to  be  extended  in  two  dimensions. 
We  have  already  given  the  reasons  why,  in  the  beginnings  of  vision,  the 
percept  should  not  be  placed  in  the  retina  or  the  eye  (§  135). 

It  remains  for  us  to  show  why,  at  the  moment  when  this  place  cornea  to  be 
Why  pereoptB  of  fixed,  it  should  be  projected  in  space.  With  this  projection  of  visible  objects 
Vectol  in'^aMT    '^^^  ^^  ^®  ^7^*  begins  its  development,  or  education  of  the  sense  of  vision, 

if  this  location  is  acquired,  and  not  intuitive.    It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the 
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ilei»  of  the  process,  or  the  grounds  why  its  peroepts  are  carried  forward  into  space,  and  not 
located  in  tbe  eje  itself.  Some  contend  that  no  explanation  can  be  giyen,  because  none  is 
required ;  that  there  is  no  problem,  because  there  is  no  process,  it  being,  in  their  view,  by  an 
ordinance  of  nature  that  the  object  seen  should  first  be  seen  at  the  eye's  focal  distance  for- 
ward, and  that  here  is  fixed  the  original  starting-point  from  which  all  the  acquired  judgmenti 
of  distance  proceed.  They  insist  that  all  objects,  as  viewed  by  the  act  of  original  vision,  are 
seen  in  a  hollow  sphere— forward,  above,  below,  on  this  side  and  that — whose  radius  isthisfoca 
distance.  Cf.  l^omdale^  etc.,  by  William  Smith,  pp.  441,  442.  Such  must  of  necessity  hold 
that  the  act  of  projection  is  origmal,  and  not  in  any  sense  acquired. 

Those  who  hold  that  it  is  acquired,  give  various  explanations  of  the  process.  The  most 
plausible  is  the  following :  The  eye,  though,  like  the  hand,  it  is  moved  by  muscles  which  ara 
directed  by  the  aid  of  the  appropriate  sensations,  does  not,  when  in  its  normal  or  healthy  state, 
give  any  tactual  sensations  by  the  felt  contact  of  its  sur&ce  with  the  objects  which  affect  it, 
nor  do  the  muscular  sensations  themselves  attract  the  attention.  There  are  no  positive  expe- 
limces  either  of  muscular  or  tactual  sense-perceptions  which  should  fix  the  visible  object  at 
the  hose  or  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  eye.  These  objects  excite  the  idiopathic  sensations  of  color, 
as  the  objects  of  taste  excite  theirs  on  the  tongue,  but  without  the  sensations  of  contact  and 
of  muscular  action,  such  as  the  tongue  as  a  touching  oigan  invariably  gives. 

We  assume,  before  these  experiments  begin,  that  the  eye  possesses  a  native 
McMt  platudbla  notion  of  space,  which  has  become  more  or  less  distinct  and  &miliar  by  the 
eiplaoation.  mind's   experience  of  the  trinal  extension  of  the  sensorium.     We  may 

assume,  moreover,  that  in  the  way  already  explained  (§  155  ),  space  and 
spatial  objects  external  to  the  body  have  become  fiunillar  through  the  sense  of  touch  and  the 
use  of  the  hand ;  in  other  words,  that  space  has  been  prolonged  or  projected  beyond  those 
Hmits  which  the  experience  of  contact  has  drawn  around  the  sensorium. 

At  the  sur&ce  of  the  eye  such  tactual  experiences  are  wanting,  and  of  course  no  such 
Umits  can  be  defined.  So  soon  as  the  lids  are  raised  and  the  experiences  of  color  are  made, 
tbe  eye  gropes  after  these  strange  objects,  but  cannot  touch  them.  It  reaches  after  them,  as  it 
were,  but  they  are  beyond  its  reach.  But  still  they  exist  If  they  draw  near,  while  the  eye 
regards  them,  they  fill  more  of  its  fidd  of  view ;  if  they  withdraw,  they  occupy  a  less  exten- 
tive  plane.  Meanwhile,  as  they  draw  near  or  remove,  the  eye  is  af^usted  to  perfect  vision, 
and  its  adjustments  and  motions  are  known  by  changing  sensations ;  but  still  the  objects  can- 
not be  touched,  nor  can  they  be  reached.  By  all  these  criteria,  visible  percepts  are  strikingly 
contrasted  with  those  which  are  tangible — ^they  exist ;  they  cannot  be  touched  by  the  eye,  nor 
can  the  eye  reach  them.  They  are  in  space  somewhere  without  the  body.  This  wmewhert 
is  definitely  fixed  as  soon  as  the  object  seen,  coincides  with  the  object  which  is  touched.  The 
wAerv  of  its  percept,  after  which  the  eye  inquires,  is  answered  as  soon  as  the  hand  touches  the 
ibject  seen.  The  limited  distance  which  is  measured  by  the  sensations  proper  to  the  extended 
nand,  becomes  fixed  and  clear,  and  the  object  held  by  the  hand  and  gazed  at  by  the  eye  is  dis- 
tinctiy  projected  in  space.  Henceforward  the  eye  and  the  hand  go  together  beyond  the  limited 
range  which  is  at  first  allotted  to  them,  into  the  unexplored  infinitude  that  awaits  their  labors. 
**lFir  aehieben  die  auf  wueren  Augen  liegende  EohUcugel  faU  im  eifferUlichen  JSinne  dm 
Worles  mU  dsn  H&nden  wm  um  fortj**  M.  J.  Schleiden,  Zur  Theorie  det  ErkenneM  durch 
dm  Oetichisdim^  p.  41. 

Then  comes  the  power  to  set  up  a  field  of  vision.  First,  the  mind  must  construct  certam 
definite  objects  of  vision  out  of  the  bewildering  multitude  of  colors  and  outlines  which  present 
themselves  to  the  unpractised  eye.  Next,  it  must  select  a  few  of  these  objects  for  its  o'bservfr 
ion  at  A  single  look.  These  it  must  place  in  a  plane  more  or  less  distant,  leaving  out  of  dis- 
tinct vision  objects  near  and  remote,  estimating  distance  and  judging  site  in  the  ways  alreadj 
explained.  These  acts  and  judgments  of  the  quck  and  sensitive  eye,  aided  by  the  slower  and 
cooler  hand,  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  till  any  required  field  of  vision  can  be  selected 
and  constructed  with  ease  and  precision,  «>  that  we  seem  to  see  space,  distance,  and  dimen 
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tAfm  by  the  Bimpie  glance  of  the  eye.  These  space  relatioDS,  when  onoe  learned,  aie  eo  few, 
BO  simple,  so  easily  indicated,  and  so  completely  established,  that  they  seem  never  to  hare 
been  learned  at  all.  They  become  entwined  in  all  our  assodations ;  they  leap  at  onoe  to  the 
imagination ;  they  preoccupy  it  so  completely  as  to  shut  out  the  possibility  of  the  opposite 
their  suggestions  are  accepted  by  the  intellect  with  a  rapidity  that  often  leads  to  illusion  and 
error.  Hence  is  it  that  all  the  so-called  subjective  sensations  are  at  once  projected  into  space 
Hence,  when  the  veins  of  the  retina  themselves  become  the  objects  of  vision,  they  are  seen 
aiVont  of  the  eye,  a  dark  arborescence  projected  on  an  illuminated  background.  Hence,  when 
we  look  into  a  mirror,  either  natural  or  artificial,  we  see  all  its  reflected  objects  in  the  depths 
of  space.  Hence  the  spectra  of  the  hnaginatton,  the  visions  which  haunt  the  phantasy  of  the 
diseased  and  insane,  are  all  distributed  in  space. 

Retnrning  to  the  sense  of  touch,  we  observe  that : 
The  ooimGction    §  158.  The  first  acquisition  of  si&rht  and  touch  is  to  connect 

ofthehandaaa       ,      ,        ,  .  ,       ,       ,        ?  ,.  ,      «  , 

■MD  and  the  the  hands  as  seen  with  the  hands  as  directly  felt  and  man- 
ed.  ~    aged  through  the  muscular  sensations.    Before  this  is  pos- 

sible, the  hands  as  seen  must  become  famiJiar  as  definite  and  separated 
objects,  with  forms  that  are  easily  recognized.  The  muscular  sensations 
must  also  have  become  definite  and  distinct  to  the  attentive  intellect. 

Another  touch-perception  should  not  be  overlooked: — that  is,  the 
tactual  sensations  must  also  have  been  familiarly  observed,  definitely  dis- 
tinguished, and  so  far  connected  with  the  muscular  and  internal,  in  the 
way  already  explained,  as  to  enable  the  infant  to  know  that  its  hands  are  a 
part  of  its  own  hody^  as  well  as  to  distinguish  its  body  from  other  mate- 
rial objects.  This  knowledge  being  given,  the  mind  must  learn  to  connect 
the  hands  as  seen,  with  the  hands  as  moved  and  touched.  To  unite  these 
two  percepts  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions which  the  in£sint  masters.  How  this  can  be  effected,  seems  not 
difficult  to  explain.  It  should  be  considered,  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
that  these  three  classes  of  objects  are  the  only  objects  with  which  the 
infant  is  conversant  These  occupy  its  sole  attention.  They  constitute 
and  complete  its  universe.  Two  of  these  coincide  in  place.  All  these 
coincide  in  time.  They  all  occur  together.  How  can  the  seen  hand  be 
connected  with  the  hand  that  is  touched  and  moved  ?  We  answer — just 
as  soon  as  the  mind  can  raise  this  question,  or  just  as  fast  as  it  can  have 
the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  place  and  distance  with  which  it  is  con- 
cerned, just  so  soon  is  it  qualified  to  know  that  the  object  seen  is  in  the 
same  place  with  the  hand  that  is  moved  and  handled. 

Let  one  hand  lie  upon  another,  or  let  the  hand  rest  upon  a  material  object  that  does  nul 
belong  to  its  body.  The  eye  watches  the  process,  and  as  the  hand  holds  the  surface  with  its 
sentient  touch,  so  the  eye  holds  it  with  its  gaze ;  it  observes  that  what  was  still,  is  now  in 
motion  ;  that  what  was  seen,  is  now  covered,  and  by  the  interposing  hand.  Or,  if  the  process 
be  described  in  terms  taken  from  the  language  of  vision  only,  one  patch  of  color  or  shade  or 
fight  is  obscured  by  another  which  moves  before  it  and  hides  it  from  the  view.  Or,  one  is 
moved  behind  another,  and  is  hidden  from  sight  In  this  way  the  two  percepts  coincide  in 
place,  and  one  is  made  the  sign  of  the  other ;  when  one  is  seen,  It  is  eipected  that  the  other  will 
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De  felt ;  when  one  is  £At^  the  mind  expects  that  the  other  will  be  seen.  As  the  roind  prooeedfl 
■nd  mdstere  the  other  relations  of  fonn,  place,  size,  distance,  etc.,  the  import  of  either  ^percept 
V  a  sign  of  the  other  becomes  to  the  same  extent  enlarged.  It  is  a  sign  not  only  of  the  oth"" 
BS  a  percept  amply,  but  of  all  the  relations  which  it  signifies. 

ThewatMofthe  ^*  ^*  manifest  that  the  explanation  of  the  process  by  which 
wOTid  "5  the  *^®  infent  learns  to  connect  and  nnite  the  percepts  of  its 
^^^  hands,  or  of  other  parts  of  its  body,  applies  equally  well  to 

those  acts  by  which  it  learns  to  connect  the  percepts  of  all  material 
objects,  80  as  to  view  them  as  single  things.  That  this  power  is  acquired, 
and  neither  innate  nor  connate,  is  obvious.  That  it  is  acquired  by  experi- 
ment and  observation,  is  equally  clear.  The  world  of  the  eye  and  the 
world  of  the  hand  are  at  first  diverse  and  apart  How  to  bring  them 
together,  is  the  first  problem  of  infancy.  Upon  this  problem  it  tasks  its 
earliest  powers.  At  last  these  two  worlds  rush  together,  coinciding  so 
completely  that  it  seems  inconceivable  that  they  should  ever  have  been 
held  apart. 

But  why,  we  often  ask,  if  these  two  worlds  were  once  separate,  and  were  only  united  hj 
the  slow  processes  of  early  experiment,  why  cannot  we  part  them  a  second  time  ?  Why  can* 
not  we  sometimes  perceive  by  the  eye  alone,  omitting  all  the  inferences  wluch  we  borrow  from 
touch  ?  The  reason  is,  that  what  we  learn  so  early,  we  cannot  forget  or  leave  unconsidered. 
The  fiu:ts  are  so  important,  so  constantly  used,  they  have  been  learned  so  long  and  have  been 
used  so  often,  that  we  cannot  imagme  a  condition  of  existence  in  which  we  did  not  as  yet 
know  them. "  We  mi^^t  as  easily  forget  that  we  can  count,  or  forget  the  alphabet,  or  forgel 
oar  very  selves,  ss  to  place  ourselves  in  the  condition  in  which  we  were  before  we  united  the 
btnd  which  we  see,  with  the  hand  which  we  touch  and  move. 

§  159.  But  to  proceed  with  our  eager  and  impatient  infant 
SraTof ^Sc*"    -^  ®^^°  *®  ^*  ^*^  mastered  the  objects  within  its  reach  and 

range,  so  that  eye  and  hand  are  united  as  one,  each  helping 
the  other,  it  makes  the  hand  aid  the  eye  in  respect  to  objects  which  it  can- 
not feel  and  handle.  This  it  can  do  only  by  careful  experiments,  involving 
many  errors.  Lideed,  the  infant  scarcely  judges  by  the  eye  of  any  object 
which  it  cannot  also  handle  and  measure  with  its  hands.  Every  thing  else 
is  either  unregarded  and  vaguely  stared  at,  or  it  haunts  the  vision  as  some- 
thing it  cannot  interpret.  It  is  not  till  childhood  is  reached  and  thought 
is  developed,  and  the  power  of  comparing  and  reasoning  is  consciously  de 
veloped,  that  distant  objects  are  cared  for  and  judged  of  with  intelligence 
and  confidence. 

It  is  instructive  to  watch  the  timid  yet  adventurous  experiments  which  an  in&nt  makes, 
especially  with  its  hands,  first,  it  strikes  about  in  aimless  efforts,  or  makes  a  play  for  its  eyen 
vrith  the  half  convulsive  motions  of  its  little  fists.  By  a  gradual  progress  it  learns  to  reach 
ifter  the  few  objects  which  the  eye  has  separated  from  the  background— the  infinite  unknown 
rbich  lies  beyond  its  reach  and  beyond  its  aims.  Soon  it  endeavors  to  lay  hold  of  objects 
iriuch  the  eye  rests  upon  that  are  quite  beyond  its  reach.  It  clutches  after  the  distant  lamp, 
the  fire-blaze,  or  the  polished  fire-iron.  By  slow  but  sure  progress  it  masters  the  objects  withifi 
(ts  own  apartment,  and  can  apply  its  rude  standards  of  size  and  distance  to  the  objects  withis 
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the  apartment,  to  the  finite  worid  which  iti  four  walla  encloie.  AU  beyond  is  faifinitade.  Dor 
ing  this  time,  as  has  been  sdd,  the  infimt  is  snort-sighted,  till  many  mouths  of  its  life  \um 
elapsed,  with  the  express  derfgu  that  it  should  be  forced  to  master  all  near  objects  before  i 
is  tempted  beyond. 

If  we  would  oonoelye  how  the  world  out  of  doon  may  appear  to  an  tatmi  broaght  t« 
How  the  world  ^®  window,  after  it  Is  somewhat  ikimillar  with  the  form,  dee,  and  relative  positions  oi 
appears  to  an  in-  the  objects  within,  we  may  read  what  is  told  of  Caspar  Hanser,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
^^^  ccnflned,  till  the  age  of  serenteen,  in  a  darkened  apartment,  without  oommnnieation 

with  nature  by  the  Mnses,  or  with  man  by  langnage.  The  story,  whether  true  or  fidse^ 
meets  the  ease.  "  I  directed  him,"  says  his  teacher,  **  to  look  out  of  the  window,  pointing  to  the  wide  and 
eztenslTe  prospect  of  a  beaatlftil  landscape  that  presented  itself  in  all  the  glory  of  summer,  and  asked  him 
whether  what  he  saw  was  not  very  beautiful.  He  obeyed,  but  instantly  drew  back  with  yisible  hoiror, 
exclaiming,  *ugly,  ugly  P  and  then  pointing  to  the  white  wall  of  his  chamber,  he  said,  *  there  not  ugly.' 
Bereral  years  after,  his  tdeaid  asked  him  if  he  recalled  the  remembrance  of  the  scene,  and  of  his  own  feai- 
ings,  and  he  said :  *  What  I  then  saw  was  very  ugly ;  ftnr  when  I  looked  at  the  window,  it  always  appeared 
to  me  as  if  a  window-shutter  had  been  placed  before  my  eyes,  upon  which  a  wall-painter  had  spattered  the 
contents  of  his  different  bnuhes,  filled  with  white,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red  paint,  all  mingled  together. 
Single  things,  as  I  now  see  things,  I  could  not  at  that  time  recognise  and  distinguish  from  each  other. 
That  what  I  then  saw  were  fields,  hUls,  and  bouses ;  that  many  things  which  at  that  time  appeared  much 
larger  were  in  reality  much  smaller,  while  many  other  things  which  appeared  smaller  were  in  realUy 
larger  than  other  things,  is  a  fkot  of  which  I  was  afterward  convinoed  in  the  experience  gained  in  mj 
walks.'  Ue  also  said,  *  that  in  the  beginning,  he  could  not  distinguish  between  what  was  really  round  and 
what  was  only  painted  as  round  or  triangular.  The  men  and  hones  represented  on  sheets  of  pictures 
appeared  in  be  precisely  as  men  and  horses  carred  on  wood.*  *'— Oaspar  Hauser ;  An  Aecomnt,  tte.  Ctrans- 
lated  from  the  German),  pp.  88, 80.    2d  edition..  Boston,  18SS. 

We  need  not  pursue  our  synthesis  further.  We  need  not  further 
ask  how  the  infant  builds  up  the  rest  of  its  knowledge,  or  acquires  its 
infant  skill.  We  need  not  ask  how  the  infant  learns  to  use  its  hands, 
to  grasp,  to  hold,  and  to  handle  a  spoon,  a  fork,  or  a  knife,  or  how  it 
learns  to  walk,  or  talk ;  for  all  these  processes  can  be  explained  hj  analo- 
gous processes  which  occur  within  our  recollection.  Still  less  need  we  ask 
how  it  learns  to  connect  the  percepts  of  smell,  of  taste,  and  of  sound,  with 
their  appropriate  objects.  These  problems  present  no  difficulty  and  re- 
quire no  solution. 

We  persistently  ask  why  we  cannot  nnravel  some  of  these  oombinations  which  we  make 
in  earliest  infancy,  and  more  than  half  discredit  the  assertion  that  we  make  them  at  all.  We 
forget  that,  in  respect  to  analogous  processes  in  later  life,  we  cannot  place  ourselves  at  a  pohit 
behind  them ;  we  cannot  remember  where  we  were,  nor  what  we  knew,  before  we  had  maa- 
tered  the  skill  to  use  them.  It  is  the  result  which  interests  us,  and  which  occupies  the  atten* 
tion  so  as  to  impress  the  memory.  The  process  does  not  impress  us,  because  we  do  not  watch 
it ;  therefore  we  forget  it,  or,  rather,  never  recall  it  at  all.  The  state  in  which  we  were,  before 
the  secret  of  interpreting  one  percept  by  another,  is  also  left  behind.  Now  that  we  can  inter- 
pret the  indications  aright,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  always  could.  Hence  we  cannot  imagine  the 
condition  in  which  we  did  not  know  and  could  not  understand  that  which  we  cannot  cease  to 
know  and  interpret 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  mind,  in  earliest  infancy,  is  competent  to  intelligent  per* 

ception  at  all,  that  has  been  fully  discussed  in  answering  a  similar  inquiry  in  regard  to  a  8jme> 

what  later  period  (§  148). 

_.     .  „  .  - §  160.  The  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  recovery  of  sight  by  persona  who 

The  hlind  np***** 

Dirth,  upon  the    had  been  blind  from  birth,  have  already  been  referred  to  as  illustrating  and 

recovery     of    establishing  some  of  the  positions  advanced  in  the  preceding  chapter.    They 

deperve  a  separate  and  more  particular  notioe. 
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Such  persons  are  like  infants  in  this  respect,  that  they  must  learn  to  see— «.  «.,  they  must 
go  through  all  the  processes  of  which  the  infant  has  experience.  In  doing  this,  thoy  must  use 
■nd  so  bring  to  light  the  sereral  stsges  or  steps  of  which  the  processes  are  composed,  as  well 
■s  the  groonds  or  data  of  Judgment  on  which  the  several  acquisitions  are  founded.  Th4 » 
diifer  ftom  infants  in  this  respect,  that  their  perceptions  of  touch  are  already  perfected  when 
they  begin  to  see ;  while  those  of  the  infant  are  developed  in  connection  with,  and  often  by 
the  aid  of  the  acquisitions  of  sight.  The  blind  person  has  also  a  greater  maturity  of  intellect| 
sad  of  course  a  higher  o^Mcity  for  perfcmning  the  judgments  and  forming  the  habits  which 
are  involyed.  They  have  the  disadvantage,  on  the  other  hand,  of  being  more  occupied  with 
other  oljects,  so  that  their  attention  is  likely  to  be  less  concentrated  upon  this  problem.  Their 
sensibilities  are  less  quick  and  plastic  than  are  those  of  infancy.  The  value  of  the  recorded 
observations  depends  greatly  upon  the  intelllgenoe  and  the  honesty  of  the  obsemer.  The 
patients  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  analyzmg  their  own  processes.  Those  who  observe 
them,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  problems  or  questions  to  be  solved,  so  as  wisely  to  con* 
duct  their  own  inquiries  and  skilftilly  to  apply  the  decisive  tests,  or  experimenia  emeu.  In  the 
words  of  Diderot :  "  To  prepare  and  question  one  born  blind,  would  not  have  been  unwdrthy 
of  the  combined  talents  of  Newton,  Descartes,  Leibnitx,  and  Locke."  They  need  also  to  be 
my  in  their  estimate  of  evidence,  so  as  not  to  put  leading  questions,  or  to  over  or  wrongly  esd- 
nwte  the  answers  of  the  patient. 

The  cases  which  are  most  easily  aocesdble  to  the  English  reader — which  are,  indeed,  the 
most  satisfactory  and  decisive  of  any  on  record — are  those  reported  In  the  Philoeopkieal  Tran*- 
actions  of  the  R^yal  Society  of  London  for  the  years  respectively,  1728,  1801,  1807,  1826,  and 
1841.  The  persons  operated  upon  differed  greatiy  in  respect  to  age,  mental  capacity,  and 
the  degree  of  their  previous  blindness.  The  observations  and  experiments  with  all  of  them 
may  be  accepted  as  having  established  the  following  facts  and  truths : 

The  patients,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  see,  saw  objects  not  only  as  colored,  but  as  extended. 
Tbeir  experiences  give  no  countenance  whatever  to  the  views  of  Stewart  and  Brown,  that  color 
ean  be  perceived  without  extension,  and  that  the  two  are  united  by  inseparable  association.  It 
is  tme  that  in  almost  every  case  the  patients,  previously  to  their  recovery  to  sight,  had  some 
experience  of  light,  and  of  course  of  light  superficially  extended  or  difAised.  But  this  expe- 
rience of  light  was  so  obviously  dependent  upon  the  affection  of  the  retina,  as  to  indicate,  if 
not  to  prove,  that  any  experience  of  light  whatever  involves  the  perception  of  extension. 

The  extension  which  they  perceived  by  sight  was  in  two  dimensions  only.  This  was  made 
evident  from  a  few  experiments  instituted  with  express  reference  to  this  point  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  A  solid  cube  and  a  solid  sphere  were  both  taken  by  him  to  be 
rimply  discs  or  planes.  A  solid  cube  and  a  flat  projection  of  the  same  were  both  taken  to  be 
flat  and  in  every  respect  alike.  A  pyramid,  when  turned  toward  him  so  as  to  present  one  of 
its  sides  only,  was  called  a  triangle.  When  the  pyramid  was  turned  so  as  to  expose  a  part  of 
another  side,  he  could  not  make  out  what  it  was. 

As  to  distance  from  the  eye  or  the  place  where  objects  are  located  in  original  perception, 
0ie  testimony  is  unanimous  and  decinve  that  objects  at  first  seem  very  near — ^how  near,  could 
not  be  exactly  known— and  that  the  relative  distance  of  each  object  beyond  this  indeterminate 
Bmit  is  learned  by  experience.  Most  of  the  patients  were  afraid  to  move,  lest  they  should  hit 
against  objects  that  were  comparatively  remote.  Two  or  three  of  the  patients,  in  attempting 
to  reach  objects  extended  to  them,  clutched  behind  the  objects  when  held  near  before  them, 
and  when  more  remote,  only  succeeded  in  grasping  them  after  repeated  efforts.  Cheselden's 
boy  said,  at  first,  that  all  objects  tonched  his  eye.  The  boy  reported  by  Sir  Edward  Home 
(1807)  said  the  sun  and  the  candle  touched  his  eye,  even  before  the  cataracts  were  removed ; 
andf  just  after  the  first  operation,  said  the  bead  of  the  suigeon  did  the  same.  But  after  a 
aeoond  operation,  he  said  the  sun  and  candle  did  not  touch  his  eye.  It  is  probable  that  the 
objects  which  were  said  to  touch  the  eyes,  in  these  two  cases,  stimulated  the  eye  so  actively  as 
to  present  some  analogy  to  the  muscular  sensations  accompanying  touch,  with  which,  in  evei7 
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posnUe  form,  the  patient  was  ao  familiar.  Hence  they  interpreted  and  called  theee  ezpe 
neucee  perceptions  of  touch. 

All  these  persons  were  forced  to  learn  by  experience  to  combine  the  percepts  of  sight 
with  the  £uniliar  impressions  of  tondi,  so  as  to  tvanalate  the  one  into  the  other.  All  expe- 
rienced a  diflBculty  similar  to  that  of  Cheselden*s  boy  with  the  dog  and  cat  When  they  saw 
objects  a  second  time,  and  were  not  certain  that  they  coold  recall  them,  they  reached  for  tiiem 
with  the  band,  and  could  not  be  content  till  tiiey  bad  handled  tiiem  a  second  time.  Their 
judgments  of  size  and  form  all  needed  to  be  acquired.  Visible  mathematical  figures,  as  a 
square,  a  circle,  and  rectangle,  could  not  be  recognized  till  the  fingers  were  resorted  ta  One 
patient  did  make  out  one  or  two  of  these  figures,  by  drawing  the  outline  with  her  finger  in  the 
air,  and,  as  it  were,  constructing  the  figure  with  the  finger,  after  the  lines  presented  to  the  eye. 
Another  could  not  understand  how  drawings  of  objects  could  represent  the  objects,  till  he 
reyived  the  percepts  of  the  objects  in  bis  fingers.  Most  ef  them  were  embarrassed  by  draw- 
ings and  pictures,  not  being  able  to  see  likenesses  or  to  understand  persp^wtiye,  or  to  perceive 
that  light  and  shade  represented  form  and  distance.  Their  judgments  of  tK'i  comparative  di« 
of  objects  were  embarrassing  to  them.  Cheselden's  boy  knew  that  his  own  room  was  a  part 
of  the  house,  but  could  not  easily  believe  the  bouse  was  so  much  larger  than  the  apartment 

The  testimony  is  uniform,  also,  that,  in  learning  to  see  objects  as  separate  things,  the  con« 
structive  power  is  brought  into  play,  requiring  intelligent  attention  and  constant  memory  on 
the  part  of  the  percipient,  and  that  it  is  only  slowly,  at  best,  that  the  mind  learns  to  set  apart 
its  separated  objects,  to  form  its  field  of  vision,  to  locate  objects  as  near  and  remote  by  the 
various  signs  which  it  learns  to  interpret  In  short,  these  observations  and  experiments  con- 
firm and  illustrate  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  in  respect  to  the  early  development 
and  growth  of  sense-perception. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


THB  PB0DUCI8   OF  SENSE-PEBOEFTION ;    OB,  THE  PEBCSFTION  OF    MATERIAL 

THINGS. 

Thus  fSur  we  have  considered  sense-perception  as  a  process,  and  in  its  growth.  We  proceed 
next  to  discuss  its  results  in  those  products  which  become  the  permanent  possessions  of 
the  mind.  We  have  already  explained  of  knowledge  in  general,  that,  as  an  activity  of 
the  intellect,  it  is  brought  to  its  appropriate  termination  when  its  objects  can,  so  to  speak, 
be  detached  from  the  process  by  which  they  were  so  matured  as  afterward  to  be  retained^ 
recalled,  and  recognized.  This  is  eminentiy  true  of  this  form  of  knowledge.  Sense-per* 
ception  is  only  complete  when  it  results  in  the  knowledge  of  material  things. 

Material  thfain  §  1^1-  -^^  material  thing  or  object  as  known  by  sense-percep. 
•^BOTie-per-  tion  is  a  completed  whole  made  up  of  separate  percepta. 
We  distinguish  the  knowledge  of  things  from  the  knowledge 
of  peroepts.  A  percq>ty  as  has  been  explained,  is  the  appropriate  object 
of  the  mind's  knowledge  through  a  single  organ  of  sense.  A  thing  is  the 
resnlt  of  the  mind's  knowledge  in  apprehending  several  percepts  as  united 
into  a  finished  whole,  with  the  relations  which  this  combination  involves. 

Ai  an  example  of  the  difference,  take  an  apple.     The  apple  seen,  touched,  smellcd, 
tasted,  and  heard,  are  separate  percepts.    The  object  perceived  by  the  combination  of  alt 
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theae  percepts  is  the  apple,  or  material  thing.  The  separate  original  perceptions  give  as  man; 
percepts.  The  original  and  acquired  perceptiona,  when  united  as  a  whole,  give  material 
objects  or  things. 

Two  questions  now  present  themselves  for  consideration :  By  what  means,  and  under  wha* 
relations,  does  the  mind  unite  separate  percepts  into  things  or  objects  ?  Under  what  con- 
ditions does  the  mind  so  complete  its  knowledge  of  percepts  and  of  things,  as  to  be  able  to 
retabi  and  recall  them  as  permanent  objects  of  knowledge  ? 

We  begin  with  the  first  of  these  questions :  By  what  steps,  and  under 
what  relations,  does  the  mind  unite  percepts  into  things  or  material 
objects  ?     We  answer : 

By  what  leia-  §  ^^^'  I*<^rcepts  are  United  into  things  by  two  successive 
«Sa  made  ^  stcps  OT  sti^cs,  to  cach  of  which  there  is  an  appropriate 
thingt !  product.     By  the  first,  it  unites  these  percepts  into  a  mate- 

rial thing,  or  whole,  under  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  By  the 
second,  it  connects  the  whole  and  its  parts  under  the  relation  of  substance 
and  attribative  quality.  These  several  percepts  united  in  all  these  rela- 
tione oonstitut-e  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  material  thing. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  percepts  of  sight  and  the  percepts 
of  touch  are  referred  by  the  mind  to  the  same  portion  of  space.  The  seen 
hand  and  the  touched  hand  are  found  to  lie  in  the  same  direction,  and  to 
be  at  the  same  distance  from  any  and  every  part  of  the  body,  fi'ora  which 
they  are  measured  off  by  the  eye.  In  the  same  way  the  apple  or  the  eggy 
the  chair  or  the  table,  which  are  seen  and  touched,  coincide  in  the  same 
portion  of  space.  They  are  in  the  same  place.  By  the  same  process  the 
body  itself  has  been  previously  perceived  to  be  one  material  thing. 

This  coincidence  in  place  is  the  first  of  the  constructive  or  synthetic 
acts  by  which  the  mind,  in  sense-perception,  fonns  to  itself  its  perceptions 
of  objects.  The  percepts  of  sight  and  touch  are  the  most  prominent  and 
important.  When  these  are  united  in  one,  the  other  percepts,  as  of  smell, 
taste,  and  sound,  are  readily  attached.  The  object  which  we  touch,  we 
also  taste.  We  touch  it  when  we  taste  it.  The  same  object  we  touch  and 
smell.  The  sound  which  we  hear  when  it  is  struck,  or  when  it  falls,  is 
referred  to  it  more  indirectly  by  a  process  and  under  a  relation  which  we 
need  not  here  explain  (cf.  §  166). 

It  Is  of  course  necessary  that  the  percepts,  thus  definitely  united  in  a  common  whole^ 
Bhonld  be  distinguished  from  the  other  percepts  which  are  apprehended  by  the  same  sense. 
Dmtinct  and  definite  bounds  of  extension  must  be  assigned  to  every  percept,  else  they  could 
not  coincide  with  one  another  under  the  same  dimensions.  When  they  are  thus  united,  the 
mind  has  peroeiTed  a  matei'ial  thing  or  object  The  object  perceived  by  the  eye  add  the  hauL 
fills  or  occupies,  as  we  say,  the  same  space,  and  so  far  it  is  one  object  or  thing. 

other  relations  are  afterward  apprehended,  under  which  these  separate  percepts  stand  to 
one  another,  to  the  mind  which  perceives  them,  and  to  the  physical  organization  by  which 
they  are  percdved.  But  the  relation  of  a  common  extension  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  fundamental  in  the  order  of  thought  The  infant  finds  things  when  it  fixes  on  a  place  for 
its  percepts  of  sight  and  tonch.  It  knows  material  objects  when  it  discovers  that  what  it  see* 
uid  wbal  It  toadies  can  be  reached  by  its  outstretched  arm,  or  by  a  certain  number  of  steps^ 
13 
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The  flrat  bu  e  §  ^^^'  '^^  ^^^  ^^S^  ^^  perception  is  complete  when  it 
of    perception;    glves  a  material  object,  or  whole,  in  this  lower  sense,  viz-  a 

when  complete.  ,  .      ^.  n  ^i  i  .  ,       /. 

combination  ol  the  percepts  that  are  appropnate  to  each  of 
the  organs  of  sense,  by  means  of  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  The 
percepts  of  sight  and  touch  are  inseparably  united  in  space,  and  this  is  the 
earliest  combination  made  by  the  intellect  which  may  properly  be  called  a 
material  thing.  "With  these  two  are  connected  the  percepts  of  taste, 
smel),  and  sound,  at  first  under  the  relation  of  simultaneous  occurrence  in 
time. 

It  is  obTiouB  that  the  several  percepts,  when  viewed  as  connected  into  a  whole  under  these 
relations,  have  a  veiy  unequal  relative  importance.  The  percepts  of  sight  and  touch,  to  those 
who  can  see  and  feel,  as  they  are  defined  in  place  and  eminently  objective,  constitute  the  mate 
rial  object  as  it  is  usually  conceived  and  named.  The  percepts  of  smell,  sound,  and  taste,  are 
its  invariable  attendants  in  time,  until  they  are  connected  with  it  by  another  relation. 

To  those  who  see,  even  though  they  can  also  feel,  the  leaduig  percepts  are  those  of  sight 
The  name  of  an  object  suggests  its  visible  form  and  color,  etc,  rather  than  the  object  ae 
touched  ;  a  certain  and  decisive  evidence  that  it  is  the  object  as  seen  which  is  most  prominent 
and  attractive  to  the  mind,  and  therefore  is  most  readily  recalled  to  the  imagination. 

To  the  blind,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  object  as  touched,  or  the  tangible  percept,  which 
Is  suggested  by  the  name,  and  to  his  imagination  constitutes  the  thing  perceived. 

Tlie  other  percepts,  as  of  taste,  smeU,  and  sound,  are  connected  with  the  combined  per- 
cepts of  touch  and  hearing  leas  readily,  and  by  a  looser  bond.  As  at  first  experienced,  they 
are  referred  to  the  sentient  organism,  and  less  readily  separated  from  it  They  are  more  sen* 
sational  and  subjective,  less  perceptional  and  objective.  As  to  tlie  manner  and  the  relations 
by  which  they  are  first  connected  with  the  percepts  of  sight  and  touch,  pbilosophen  are  not 
agreed.  It  must  at  least  be  true,  that  whatever  other  relations  unite  them  to  material  things, 
they  must  at  the  very  earliest  period  be  then*  constant  attendants  in  place  and  time. 

However  quickly  the  human  intellect  may  learn  to  connect  them  with  their  objects  under 
higher  and  more  intimate  relations,  it  must  first  know  them  as  constant  attendants  one  of 
another.  When  a  given  sound  or  smell  or  taste  is  perceived,  it  certainly  connects  it  with  the 
seen  or  touched  object  with  which  it  has  been  previously  attended.  Under  these  laws  or  rela- 
tions the  human  inte.'lect  recalls  one  percept  by  another  percept,  or  one  object  by  one  of  ita 
percepts,  even  when  U  recalls  them  by  higher  relations.  The  animal  intellect  connects  and 
recalls  objects  and  percepts  by  no  other. 

When,  then,  the  human  intellect  has  learned  to  connect  its  percepts  in  space  and  time,  aa 
things  or  wholes,  in  the  way  expluncd,  one  stage  or  step  in  the  process  of  perceiving  material 
things  or  products  is  complete,  and  one  product  is  evolved,  via.,  several  percepts  coinciding  in 
ipace  and  time. 

Material  fUnin  §  ^^^*  ^^  Conception  of  a  material  thing  or  whole,  made  up 
*uB*^*V'^^  of  extended  parte  or  single  percepts,  is,  however,  very 
bona.  equivocal  in  its  import  and  varied  in  its  application.    To  an 

infant  with  limited  experience,  the  greater  part  of  an  apartment  may  be 
perceived  as  a  single  object  or  thing;  the  only  separable  objects  in  it 
being  the  chair,  table,  and  a  few  utensils,  the  position  of  which  is  often 
changed.  To  a  child,  a  horse  and  carriage,  seen  together  for  the  first 
time,  may  be  a  whole,  or  a  single  object  The  sarage  perceives  a  ship  or 
vteamer  to  be  a  huge  animal.     Many  observations  and  experiments,  much 
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information  from  others,  repeated  lessons  inferred  from  words  and  names 
properly  applied,  are  required  to  enable  the  child  to  distingiiish  things  as 
wholes  and  parts ;  to  hold  apart  objects  that  should  not  be  united ;  and  to 
unite  objects  that  should  not  be  divided.  The  point  of  view  from  which 
i>bjectfl  are  observed,  and  the  purpose  or  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied, direct  in  the  formation  and  application  of  names,  and  determine 
whether  this  or  that  object  shall  be  regarded  as  a  whole  or  part  of  a  thing 
A  house  with  its  grounds,  the  house  alone,  an  apartment,  a  door,  a  win- 
dow, the  smallest  perceived  portion  of  either,  each  and  aU,  are  things  or 
parts  of  things,  according  to  the  principle  or  use  which  regulates  the 
application  of  the  respective  terms.  But  whether  a  perceived  whole  is 
greater  or  smaller  in  its  spatial  dimensions,  it  must  have  defined  spatial 
dimensions  and  be  capable  of  being  perceived  by  one  of  the  leading 
senses,  if  it  is  perceived  as  a  material  thing.  Whatever  the  thing  may  be, 
the  percepts  of  which  it  consists  must  at  least  be  capable  of  being  per- 
ceived as  occupying  the  same  space,  and  of  occurring  together  in  time. 

ThiB,  it  should  be  observed,  is  a  material  or  sense-object  as  perceived  or  as 
FemeptazccaUed  made  ready  for  recaU.  When  it  is  recalled,  these  parts,  thus  coincident  in 
anto^ielations    gp^j©  and  time,  can  only  be  represented  by  succeeslTe  acts  in  continuous 

time.  When  a  perceived  object  becomes  an  idea,  the  several  percepts  which 
compose  it  are  represented  one  by  one— the  form,  the  color,  the  feeling,  the  taste,  the  smell, 
and  the  sound.  Even  single  percepts,  when  very  extended  or  oompUcated,  can  be  represented 
in  parts  only,  in  the  successive  instants  of  time  which  successive  acts  of  representation 
require. 

SL'  "The^w-  §  ^^^'  ^y  *^®  second  stage  or  step  of  the  perceptive  process, 
■^oe  a^  atwl  ^®  Several  percepts  or  parts  are  connected  with  one  another, 
^»°*^  or  with  the  whoh^  which  they  constitute,  as  substance  and 

attribute.  Thus  the  objects  of  the  sense  of  touch  are  known  as  hard  or 
soil,  rough  or  smooth,  elastic  or  non-elastic,  etc.,  etc.  Those  of  sight  are 
red,  yellow,  orange,  violet,  and  gieen ;  those  of  hearing  are  sharp,  smooth, 
harsh,  and  sweet ;  those  of  smell  are  pungent,  exhilarant,  fetid ;  and  all 
these  qualities  are  ascribed  to  an  object  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  which 
ihey  are  affirmed  to  be  attributes.  Certain  relations  of  time  and  extcn 
ftion,  as  long  and  short,  square  and  round,  are  in  like  manner  treated  as 
properties  or  attributes.  They  are  more  than  parts  of  wholes  which  they 
help  to  constitute ;  they  are  conne(5ted  with  a  being  or  agent,  the  nature 
of  which  they  define,  the  presence  of  which  they  signify,  and  the  powers 
of  which  they  manifest. 

It  is  not  here  in  place  to  discoas  the  nature  of  this  spedal  relation  which  has  ov^ 
Genaral  dafini-  oastoned  so  much  speculadon  and  dispute  among  metaphysicians  (P.  it.  cxu), 
tion  of  this  rela-    jj  jg  gnfficient  here  to  say,  that  as  we  have  already  shown  that  knowledge 

of  every  kind  necessarily  gives  beings  and  relations,  or  beings  as  related,  we 
af«  prepared  to  understand  the  definition  of  a  nUntanee  a»  a  being  that  is  capable  of  being 
diMin^ished  by  reloHone  ;  and  of  aitribtUea,  qualities,  and  prop&rtiee^  as  relations  used  :o  dls 
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tingfilsh  and  describe  or  define  beings.  That  the  objeots  of  perception,  both  wholes  and  parts— 
i  e.,  combined  and  single  percepts-— are  in  Act  connected  in  this  way,  is  too  obTious  to  requirs 
Ulustration  and  proof. 

Eel  ti  most  ^  ^^^*  ^^  relations  most  frequently  employed  to  distingaish 
frequently  used  and  define  beings,  are  relations  of  time,  space,  and  causality. 
As  soon  as  bemgs  are  known  as  enduring  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  or  having  this  or  that  size  or  form,  and  these  relations  are 
ised  to  designate  or  distinguish  them  from  other  beings,  these  relations 
become  their  attributes.  As  soon  as  the  sense-object  is  known  as  the  pro- 
ducer of  sensations,  as  of  smeU,  taste,  or  sound — i.  e.,  as  capable,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  producing  these  effects,  it  would  be  known  as  en* 
dowed  with  attributes;  viz.,  distinguishable  capacities  to  produce  these 
effects.  The  sensations  would,  in  their  turn,  be  referred  to  these  beings 
as  their  causes  or  originators.  No  illustration  is  needed  to  prove  that  the 
sense-element,  the  sensation,  in  these  three  percepts  is  naturally  and  early 
regarded  as  an  effect.  So  far  as  the  mind  is  passive  in  sensation,  it  must 
be  so  regarded.  The  sensation  is  experienced  when  the  object  or  being  is 
near.  It  is  felt  less  intensely  when  the  object  is  remote.  Its  quality  or 
intensity,  one  or  both,  vary  with  the  varying  conditions  of  the  object. 
When  an  object  is  struck  by  a  cei"tain  material,  as  wood  or  iron,  or  with  a 
given  force,  it  emits  a  sound  of  peculiar  quality  and  intensity.  An  object 
of  a  certain  visible  form  or  color  emits  a  certain  odor.  Another  object 
emits  a  different  odor,  and  both  these  odors  vary  in  intensity  at  varying 
distances.  An  object  with  a  certain  form,  feel,  or  color,  when  brought  in 
contact  with  the  tongue  or  palate,  causes  a  certain  taste.  This  experiment 
is  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  best  fitted  to  evolve  to  the  mind  an  appre- 
hension of  the  relation  of  causality,  leading  to  that  of  substance  and 
attribute.  Touched  by  the  hand,  no  special  novel  sensation  follows ;  but 
touched  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  there  ensues  the  specific  sensation  of 
taste.  The  object  touched  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  simple  being  or 
thing ;  but  the  object  tasted  is  known  as  also  capable  of  originating  the 
sensation  in  question. 

The  tiiree  sense-percepts  of  smell,  taste,  and  sound,  as  percepU,  carry  with 
imeli,  taste,  and  them  some  vague  relations  to  extension,  as  has  already  been  explained.  Bnt 
as^teibiSeiu'^    these  relations  are  likely  soon  to  be  orerlooked,  in  comparison  with  tlio 

greater  potency  of  the  sensational  element  This  becomes  still  more  promi- 
nent, because  of  its  immediate  relation  to  the  forces  which  awaken  the  desires,  and  impel  to 
action.  The  objects  which  we  see  and  handle  are  very  early  regarded  as  interesting,  from  their 
power  to  impart  pleasure  or  pain.  They  are  sought  or  avoided  with  intense  excitement  of 
desire,  and  at  the  cost  of  toil  and  sacrifice.  They  are  constantly  contemplated  as  related  ts 
onr  appetites  and  waifts,  to  onr  comfort  and  pleasure.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  are  known 
as  things,  they  are  known  as  causers  or  producers  of  certain  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions, and  are  described  and  indicated  by  these  capacities.  These  c^Mcities  are  their  attri- 
outes.  By  these  they  are  known  and  recognized  by  the  person  himselC  By  these  tfaey  arc 
Indicated  and  described  to  others. 
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qiooe  and  tfanS  ^*  ^®  9™*®  coDoeiYable,  88  has  been  akeady  suggested,  that 
SuD^oidatB^  before  these  percepts  and  sensations  are  connected  under  the 
bn*^  relation  of  substance  and  attribute,  they  should  be  known  as 

constant  attendants,  coexistent  or  successive,  and  that,  simply  as  con- 
joined,  the  presence  or  the  thought  of  the  one  should,  under  the  laws  of 
associatibn,  suggest  the  thought  of  the  other.  It  is  under  this  relation 
that  t'hings  and  properties  are  known  to  the  animaL  It  is  obvious  that  the 
animal  cannot  and  does  not  distinguish  the  relation  of  conjunction  from 
that  of  causation.  If  he  has  experienced  one  sensation  or  sense-percept  in 
connection  with  another,  the  repetition  of  the  one  brings  up  the  image  of 
the  other,  and  the  pain  and  pleasure,  the  hope  and  fear  which  are  appro- 
priate to  it.  The  dog  connects  with  the  whip  in  the  hand  of  his  master 
the  thought  of  chastisement  and  pain ;  with  the  sight  of  his  gun  or  his 
walking-stick,  the  excitement  of  a  ramble  or  of  sport.  It  is  not  easy  to 
assert  when  and  why  the  two  relations  are  distinguished  by  man;  that 
they  are  distinguished,  is  obvious,  for  reasons  which  this  is  not  the  place 
to  give. 

,,„.  ,  ^       We  have  said  that  it  is  not  till  the  second  or  adranced  stage  of  the  peroep- 

puppowM  raflex  tive  process  that  the  percepts  are  connected  under  the  relation  of  substance 
kDowlfldgef'^  and  attribute.  This  is  eyident  when  we  reflect  that,  as  a  kind  of  knowledge, 
this  is  indirect  and  reflex,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  dvect  and  objeo- 
tive.  It  supposes  the  objects  related,  the  subject  of  sensations,  and  the  object  which  occasions 
them,  to  be  more  or  less  familiar — to  bo  discriminated  respectively  by  consciousness  and  per. 
ception ;  and  that  both  subject  and  object  are  projected  in  the  view  of  the  mind  upon  tlie 
came  plane,  so  that  both  are  objects  to  its  thought.  A  thing  cannot  be  known  as  capable  of 
producing  sensations  as  eflbcts,  unless  the  body  or  the  soul,  one  or  both,  are  known  as  the 
conditions  or  sulgects  of  its  action ;  and  this  requires  that  they  should  bo  placed  afh>nt  the 
reflectuig  mind  by  a  special  effort,  requiring  that  maturity  and  discipline  which  time  alone  can 
develope.  Moreorer,  it  supposes  some  degree  of  generalization,  and  some  sort  of  mdnction. 
Many  objects  most  have  been  touched  and  seen,  before  they  are  so  &r  reoogniied  as  similar  as 
to  be  taken  for  the  same,  in  their  causal  efficiency.  Many  experiences  must  be  bad  with  the 
sensations  of  smell,  taste,  and  sound,  before  these  could  be  invariably  referred  to  the  same 
sabslanoes,  as  dependent  on  their  properties  or  attributes. 

But  generalization  and  induction  are  acts  of  thought,  which  is  a  power  lugfaer  than  that 
of  simple  perception.  This  is  true ;  but  it  has  abeady  been  remarked,  and  needs  ever  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  the  higher  and  lower  powers,  though  distinguishable  in  the  kind  of  their 
EctiTity,  are  not  separated  in  fact  Moreover,  the  action  of  the  lower  is  not  complete  without 
the  higher.  In  one  sense  it  is  trae,  that  an  act  of  sense-perception  is  not  complete,  and  its 
product  is  not  perfected,  until  the  soul's  higher  energies  are  awakened,  and  the  object  of  them 
bfl«  been  viewed  in  the  higher  relations.  The  human  being  can  scarcely  be  said  truly  to  have 
peroeiTed  even  a  pebble,  as  a  man,  till  he  has  brought  into  action  all  the  powers  with  which  he 
is  endowed  as  a  man.  The  higher  energiee  also  react  upon  the  lower,  and  excite  'hem  to 
greater  efficiency.  The  relations  appropriate  to  the  higher,  bring  out  in  more  striking  relief 
Aose  relations  which  are  present  even  in  the  lowest  acts.  We  may  believe  that  even  in  the 
earlier  exercises  of  the  power  of  perception,  there  may  be  present  some  rudimentary  activ'ty 
of  the  higher  capacities  to  modify,  direct,  and  elevate  them.  The  higher  may  shape  the  lowei 
nature,  through  those  intrinsic  relations  which  always  stand  ready  to  be  revealed,  or  those 
varings  and  impulses  which  anticipate  developed  knowledge.     The  infimt's  eye  may  no( 
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gUrten  with  the  penetnitnig  shtfpnesB  of  the  eye  of  the  yomig  eagle,  »at  it  may  weav  th« 
0ofl«r  Inetre  which  betokens  dawning  intelligenoe.  The  aoul  leaps  into  no  single  form  of 
•ctivity,  least  of  all  into  the  full  development  of  its  higher  powers. 

Tlie  ralation  of  tabBtaaoe  and  attiibate  has  by  mhou  wrlten  been  denied  to  ■eMe-pta^ 
I^H^^lation  de-  oeption,  and  limited  to  thought  or  intelligenoe.  Kant,  by  his  nomenoUtore,  would 
oeptioiL^^^ant!  ^*°"*  *®  eense-pc-rception  the  relations  of  time  and  space,  and  derire  from  the  under- 
Hamilton.  standing,  or  the  logioai  ftumlty,  the  relation  of  subatanoe  and  attribute.    It  is  notioeabia 

that  Hamilton  does  neither.  While  by  deAnltlon  he  limits  relations  of  erety  kind  to 
the  olaborative  faculty,  via.,  the  intelligence,  in  his  explanation  of  perception,  he  includes  in  tbia  the  know* 
ledge  of;  and  by,  relations.  His  doetzlne  of  immediate  perception  should  give  percepts  only  as  eztooAed 
seasc-objeota,  but  he  makes  it  apprehend  qualities,  and  not  only  qualities,  but  qualities  of  three  claases,  in- 
TolYing  all  the  metaphysical  relations  of  matter  to  master,  end  of  matter  to  mind.  Mort'OTer,  he  denies 
that  by  perception  we  hare  any  knowledge  of  substance  at  all,  this  being  a  figment  necesaary  to  thought, 
from  ^e  impotence  and  not  the  power  of  the  understanding.  The  immediate  peroeptiou  of  Hamilton,  oii 
which  he  insiBte  so  earnestly,  in  his  own  exposition,  gives  only  the  knowledge  of  an  extended  percept— 
which,  in  his  metaphysical  theory,  is  xeUtlve  to  some  unknown  and  tmknowable  substanoe  beyond— and 
yet  as  he  contends,  we  have  immediate  pexoeption  not  only  of  things  but  of  qualities,  and  not  on^  of  quali- 
ties but  of  qualities  in  three  olassea 

Were  the  knowledge  of  substance  and  attribute  the  product  of  generaliaation,  we  should  deny  it  to 
sense-perception,  which  by  our  deflnltioa  has  to  do  with  individual  objects  only  and  the  relations  which 
they  involve.  The  relation  is  not  originated  by  generalization,  however  much  it  may  be  flirthered  and 
widened  by  it.    It  is  therefore  appropriately  considered  here. 

Of  touth  and  §  l^*^*  Th^  ^^  ^^  ^*^®  called  and  known  the  substance  as  the  object  which 
■ifflj^.  ^f^^P^  is  seen  and  touched,  and  its  attributes  as  capacities  to  occasion  the  sensations 
ia  substanoe,  and  of  smell,  taFte,  and  sound.  We  have  connected  a  percept  with  a  percept  as 
which  attnbute  g^^jg^^nce  and  attribute — a  leading  percept,  as  of  right,  with  a  sensational  per. 
cept  as  of  smell— and  called  the  one  a  thing,  and  the  other  its  quality.  Let  us  push  our 
inquiries  a  step  backward,  and,  laying  aside  all  consideration  of  these  three  senses,  inquire. 
Which  is  the  subetance  and  wliich  the  attribute  when  the  object  consists  solely  of  a  percept 
of  touch  and  a  percept  of  sight  conjoined  ?  We  answer.  The  one  which  is  viewed  as  a  percept 
— t.  «.,  as  a  spatial  object — ^is  made  the  substance,  provided  it  is  viewed  in  the  relation  of 
cause  to  the  sense-element  inrolved  in  the  other.  The  object  as  touched  and  the  object  ai 
seen,  may  respectively  be  substances,  in  their  respective  relations  to  the  sensations  of  sight  and 
of  touch.  We  say,  ii  is  white-^  «.,  the  object  which  I  touch ;  and  again,  U  is  hard— t.  f., 
the  object  I  see— the  touch-percept  and  sight-pereept  being  each  in  their  turn  taken  as  beings. 
§  168.  Let  us  narrow  our  thought  still  more,  and  consider  singly  the  object 
When  either  are  touched  or  the  object  seen.  What  is  the  being  or  substance,  and  what  the 
taken  alone.  attribute  or  quality,  when  we  have  a  single  percept  only,  and  view  it  In  rela- 

tion to  the  sentient  mind  ?  We  reply,  The  object,  as  experienced  to  Ae,  is 
known  as  a  substance  when  considered  as  the  producer  of  the  sensation  which  is  the  condition 
of  the  perception.  The  tangible  or  yisible  object,  as  a  being,  is  distinguishable  as  a  space- 
occupying  or  extended  something.  As  causing  or  producing  tlic  sensation  of  nght  or  touch, 
it  is  known  as  possessing  the  attribute  of  color  or  touch.  The  elements  Inrolved  in  every 
act  of  sense-perception  provide  for  the  possibility  of  this  relation.  The  relation  is  not,  in  fact, 
discerned  until  the  mind  projects  and  brings  up  the  perceived  non-^^  and  the  sentient  e^o  faito 
the  same  field  of  vision,  by  a  reflex  and  comparing  act 

The  sensation — t.  e.,  the  effect — ^is  not  the  property  or  quality  which  produces  It,  though 
the  two  are  called  by  the  same  name.  Sweetness  means  one  thing  when  it  is  said  to  be  in  the 
sugar,  and  another  when  it  Is  experienced  by  the  sentient  soul.  The  heat,  in  one  sense^  u 
tnd  in  another  is  not,  in  the  fire. 

§169.   A  single  additional  remark  is  required  concerning  the 

qu.%iHy  of  fona   attributes  OT  properties  of  dimension  and  form,  in  materia] 

objects.    We  call  an  object  long  and  short,  roand  and  square, 
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and,  ID  so  doing,  distinguish  the  being  from  its  attribates.  Here  we  aslt 
agnin,  What  is  known  as  the  being  or  substance?  We  are  forc«>d  tu 
answer,  that  the  being  or  substance,  in  the  concrete  thiDking  of  ordinary 
men,  is  regarded  as  that  which  is  touched  or  seen ;  and  this  is  the  sub 
stance  which  is  long  or  short,  round  or  square.  The  being  of  the  abstrad 
thinker  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  generalized  conception,  which  is  equivalent  to 
tiiis  or  that  perceivable  or  knowable  thing  of  which  the  metaphysician 
says,  it  is  long  or  nhoit,  round  or  square. 

But  with  the  metaphysical  conception  of  substance  and  qualities  we  need  at  present  hare 
little  to  do.  The  questions  concerning  substance  and  attributes  in  the  general— concerning 
material  substance  in  particular,  and  concerning  the  various  divisions  of  sensible  qualities  into 
essential  and  accidental,  into  primary,  secondary,  and  secundo-primary — may  all  be  reserved 
for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  our  inquiries,  and  another  part  of  our  treatise  (P.  it.  c  vii). 

^    ,. .  ,    8  170.   Our  second  question  is,  Under  tohat  conditions  does 

Conditions      of     "  t  j  ^ 

permnnent  per-  the  mind  attain  a  definite,  permanent  knowledge  of  the 
objects  of  sense-perception,  whether  percepts  or  things^  bo 
that  they  can  readily  be  recalled  and  recognized  ?  It  is  only  when  they 
are  placed  so  completely  in  the  possession  of  the  mind  as  to  be  at  its  dis- 
pose, that  the  process  of  perception  can  be  said  to  be  complete.  A  far 
larger  portion  of  the  objects  which  we,  in  some  sense,  are  said  to  perceive, 
fail  entirely  to  be  perceived  to  any  efiTectual  result.  It  is  only  a  few  of 
the  myriads  which  we  know,  that  we  know  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to 
retain  and  recall  them. 

When  this  is  done,  the  object  of  perception  is  converted  into  an  idea  or 
Ideation  of  image.  The  real  object  apprehended  by  the  mind  becomes  an  inr-cllectuul 
ieaae-objecta.         object,  haying  a  purely  ideal  or  psychical  existence.    By  some  wiitcTS  the 

special  term  {dsation  is  appropriated  to  this  process.  Sense-perception  is  said 
to  be  complete  in  the  higheti  sente  when  its  object  is  ideated,  or  becomes  an  idea.  The  reU 
tioD  of  the  idea  or  tmo^  to  its  real  correlate  will  be  explained  in  its  place.  At  present  we  need 
only  notice  that  the  appropriate  result  of  the  process  of  sense-perception  is  that  it  gives  the 
power  to  recall  and  recognize  the  object  perceived. 

Held  sayn,  Esny  11.  ehap.  v.,  that  the  act  of  perception  involvee  three  thingt,  of  which  the  first  in. 
••some  conception  or  notion  of  the  object  perceived."  It  in  evident  from  the  illustrations  which  be  ^ret 
of  bts  meaning,  that  he  confoundB  the  act  of  originally  gaining  knowledge  of  an  object  by  pexooiving,  and 
tbe  act  of  recalling  Hnd  reo(^;nising  the  ohject  afterwards.  He  ehonld  have  said,  that  the  act  of  perceptton 
bBTohree  ihegainfrtg  or  faming  "  some  oonoeptioD  or  notion  of  the  object  perceived,"  i.  c,  the  performing 
ft  proeesa— whidi  roralts  in  the  aaqnlrition  of  a  percept  or  idea. 

§  171.  Bnt  as  every  perceived  object  is  composed  of  parts, 
SonSmStoT    *®  ^^^^  J^*  ^^^  shown ;   it  follows  that  the  perception  of  a 

thing  can  only  be  complete  when  the  mind  attains  ideas  of 
the  parts  or  percepts  of  which  the  thing  is  composed,  and  of  the  parts  as 
related  to  one  another.  In  other  words,  the  mind  must  distinguish  the 
eonstituent  percepts  by  completed  or  perfect  acts  of  originjil  perception, 
and  combine  or  connect  these  percepts  into  things^  by  finished  acts  of  ac 
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quired  perooption.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  idea  of 
the  whole,  without  an  idea  of  the  parts.  It  is  equally  obvious  that,  what- 
ever aids  in  the  attainment  of  a  distinct  and  permanent  idea  of  a  part, 
favors,  rather  than  hinders  the  gaining  of  an  idea  of  the  whole.  We  are 
naturally  led  to  consider  the  conditions  of  complete  perceptions  of  the 
parts  and  relations  of  material  things. 

Perceptions  of  objects,  m  order  to  be  complete  and  permanent,  must 
be  distinct  and  definite.  That  is,  the  objects  themselveB  must  be  distin- 
guished from  other  objects. 

This  rule  holds  equally  of  percepts  and  of  things.  A  single  color,  sound,  touch,  taste, 
etc,  in  order  to  be  mastered,  must  be  distinguished  from  every  other  color,  sound,  touch,  and 
*aste.  So  of  things :  a  chair  or  a  table,  a  house  or  horse,  a  pin  or  needle,  even  a  gndn  of 
jand  or  a  particle  of  dust,  to  be  perceived  in  the  sense  described,  must  be  distinguished  from 
^rery  other.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  that  the  power  of  distinguishing  is  gradually  developed. 
To  the  infant,  many  colors  and  sounds,  tastes  and  touches,  are  indistinct,  whicb  to  the  senses 
of  the  adult  are  clearly  distinguished.  Even  many  individual  tilings  are  perceived  as  the 
same,  which,  to  a  more  practised  observer,  are  known  to  be  diverse.  We  name,  as  the  first 
condition . 

Firrt  condition    8  172.    (l.)  Objects  are  most  easily  distinguished  which  are 

ofoompletodpei^     ^  ,,',,,  ,  .   ,  .,  .       , 

ception:  Ene^  apprehended  with  great  energy — which  are  very  stnkmgly 
re^mbianoe.  contrasted  with,  or  which  are  similai  to  other  objects.  A 
lively  color,  a  loud  sound,  a  positive  taste,  etc,  are  more  readily  appre- 
hended than  a  color  which  is  faint,  a  sound  which  is  feeble,  or  a  taste 
which  is  not  positive.  Things  are  more  or  less  readily  perceived  with 
effect  and  permanence  according  as  the  percepts  of  which  they  are  con- 
stituted are  more  or  less  readily  known. 

The  definiteness  with  which  objects  are  perceived  depends  in  part  also 
on  their  likeness  or  unlikeness  to  other  objects  in  connection  with  which 
they  are  presented  to  the  mind.  Of  two  percepts  and  two  things  that  are 
very  similar,  and  of  two  that  are  very  unlike,  those  are  more  likely  to  be 
perceived  which  are  in  striking  contrast  to  each  other,  than  those  which 
closely  resemble  one  another.  Two  colors,  two  sounds,  etc.,  as  well  as 
two  apples  or  two  paintings,  are  each  more  readily  perceived  and  retained 
if  they  are  strikingly  contrasted,  than  if  they  are  very  simiLar. 

n^MMnM  '^^  likeness  or  unlikeness,  the  resemblance  and  contrast,  are  in  part  purely 

and  oontrastiL  objective,— pertaining  solely  to  the  object  perceived  as  related  to  the  powers 
Jofeedlve.  ®^  sense-perception  supposed  to  belong  to  all  men.    In  part  they  are  sub- 

jective, and  arise  from  the  natural  or  acquired  capability  of  the  individual 
to  feel  and  know.  Thus,  one  dass  of  persons  are  physically  incapable  of  distinguishing  differ* 
ent  colors— as  those  who  are  color-blind.  Others,  who  can  discern  the  colors  which  are  com- 
monly named,  can  with  difiSculty  distiuguish  shades  of  color  that  are  nearly  allied.  Some  per* 
•ons  are  very  insensible  to  differences  and  similarities  of  sounds,  to  which  others  are  keenlj 
tlive.  Even  when  tiie  original  sensibility  of  the  senses  and  aptitudes  of  the  intellect  present 
CO  diversity,  there  are  the  greatest  possible  differences  of  susceptibility,  arising  from  diflfcrsnoei 
of  habit  and  attention. 
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Hat  under  ail  these  direnities  of  natural  and  acquired  suflceptlbility,  the  law 
Ftaea  of  eon-  enounced  holds  good,  that  objects  which  to  any  one  individual  percipient  arf 
*'*'*'  nearly  alike,  are  less  likely  to  be  distinctly  perceived  and  retained :  whilt 

those  which  are  set  off  against  others  by  a  positive  and  striking  contrast,  are 
&r  more  likely  to  be  perceived  with  that  energy  which  is  essential  to  distinct  and  definite 
recall.  This  law  is  established  and  confirmed  both  by  observation  and  experience.  The  infimi 
Axes  its  attention  on  those  percepts  and  those  thinips  which  are  positive  in  their  action  upon 
the  flenses,  and  which  are  strikingly  contrasted  with  others.  A  bright  light  in  surrounding 
darkness,  as  a  sunbeam  through  the  shutter,  the  flame  of  a  lamp  with  its  distinct  outline,  a 
p«tch  of  bright  color,  a  shining  fire-iron — these  first  hold  the  eye  with  that  fixed  and  consider- 
ate attention  which  is  necessary  to  retention  and  recognition.  In  mature  life  the  same  law 
holds  good :  objects  that  are  bright  and  diBtinct,  or  that  in  any  way  are  presented  in  contrast, 
■re  those  which  are  most  readily  noticed  and  most  easily  remembered.  If  the  object  has  no 
faiterest  for  our  fellow-men,  but  has  a  special  interest  for  us  from  any  cause  whatever ;  we  need 
only  perceive  it,  to  be  able  to  rctam  and  remember  it  The  eye  and  the  hand,  the  ear  and  the 
tongue,  seek  first  of  all  to  define  the  objects  which  they  are  to  retain,  so  as  to  fix  and  hold  the 
attention,  and  carry  away  a  distinct  idea. 

§  173.  (2.)  Motion  heightens  the  contrasts  of  perceived 
Seeondoondition  objects,  and  gives  definiteoess  to  the  outline  and  limits,  espe- 
cially of  visible  percepts.  To  the  infant's  eye,  moving  objects 
are  the  first  which,  so  to  speak,  are  separated  from  the  undistinguished 
mass  of  blended  color,  in  which  the  world  of  matter  is  at  first  arrayed. 
From  this  extended  surface  of  color  certain  objects  are  detached,  as  the 
moving  lamp,  the  walking  person,  the  portable  furniture  and  utensils.  They 
pass  to  and  fro  athwart  the  background  upon  which  they  are  projected, 
and  are  brought  into  contrast  with  its  unbroken  surface,  till  they  take  their 
place  in  the  memory,  as  the  first  distinct  objects  with  which  it  is  provided. 
By  degrees  this  undistinguished  mass  of  blended  light  and  shade,  of  form 
and  color,  is  broken  up,  as  one  and  another  separate  percept  and  distin« 
gnished  thing  is  detached  by  the  mind's  observation  and  is  set  apart  in  the 
mind's  storehouse  as  a  distinct  idea.  The  influence  of  motion  is  not 
fimited  to  visible  objects.  It  is  most  important  in  giving  distinct  per- 
cepts to  the  sense  of  touch.  The  hand  must  move  over  the  surface  felt, 
or  the  surface  must  move  over  the  hand,  to  leave  distinct  percepts  of  its 
(iinits  and  qualities. 

§  174.  (8.)  Repetition  is  an  efficient  and 'often  an  indispen- 
™j2j2JJ^****°»  sable  condition  to  the  completion  of  an  act  of  perception. 
Even  the  simple  percept,  as  a  sound,  a  color,  a  taste,  is  more 
perfectly  mastered  by  being  apprehended  in  successive  acts  of  attention. 
If  several  percepts  are  to  be  united  as  a  single  and  separate  thing,  it  is 
still  more  requisite  that  they  be  often  apprehended  by  the  same  or  continu- 
ously connected  acts,  in  order  that  the  object  may  be  brought  completely 
into  possession  and  placed  entirely  at  command.  This  is  especially  neces- 
ftfury  if  the  percept  or  object,  by  reason  of  its  spatial  extent  or  the  com- 
plexity of  its  elements,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  master  in  a 
single  act.    In  some  oases,  repetition  serves  to  make  the  impression  mor« 
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vivid  and  definite.  In  others,  it  is  required  in  order  that  there  be  anj 
Impression  at  all. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  no  object  of  the  mind's  perception  can 
be  retaiued  unless  it  is  perceived  with  aroused  and  concentrated  energy. 
The  repetition  of  any  act,  if  not  excessive,  contributes  to  such  energy,  and 
heuce  contributes  to  the  definiteness  and  permanence  of  the  object.  This 
is  the  general  law.  Its  application  to  individual  objects  varies  somewhat 
as  the  object  is  simple  or  complex,  as  it  can  be  mastered  by  a  single  effort, 
or  as  it  requires  a  succession  of  acts. 

Difliarent  schools  of  p87cholog:lst8  give  different  ezplanaiions  of  the  utility  and  necessity 
Need  of  repeti-  of  repeated  iinpreesiona,  aooording  to  the  fundamental  pzindples  by  which  their  sohool 
tbM  ^^eoev§.Ye  '^  characterized.  The  school  which  resolyes  sonBO-peroeption  into  the  passive  reoeptioB 
■ohool.  of  impressions  from  without,  explain  the  necessity  of  repetition  by  its  influence  in 

accnmulati  ng  a  stock  of  such  impressions— either  in  the  subjective  capacity  or  the  object 
W«  material. 

Herbart  and  Beneke  agree  in  this  view  of  the  nature  of  repetition  so  ftkr  as  to  hold,  that  each  aot  of 
sens^peroeption  leaves  an  impresuon  or  an  effect  behiad— either  in  the  soul  itself  or  a  force  acting  within 
the  soul.  Before  distinct  perooption  is  attained  or  oonsoioosnesA  is  developed,  there  must  be  many  repeated 
sensations  in  order  to  give  a  single  positive  or  distinct  perception.  These  are  all  accumulated,  each  rein- 
forcing the  other— till  at  lost,  by  the  addition  of  them  all,  the  mind  attains  a  distinct  and  definite  percept, 
as  of  a  single  color,  sound,  etc.  After  these  percepts  are  reached,  made  up  as  they  are  of  the  rceidaa  oi 
ttany  single  acts  of  sense,  it  is  necessary  that  these  again  be  perceived  in  oombinaiaon  by  many  repeated 
MSts,  before  the  mind  reaches  a  permanent  and  definite  perception  of  a  thing. 

The  offset  on  the  soul  is  called  by  Beneke  Spur  =  trace  or  reUeti  At^^flkeit  =  prediipoHfion.  The  el^ 
foot  of  Herbart  Is  in  the  form  of  a  force  or  tendency  imparted  to  the  objeot  or  idea — and  is  called  a  retidtmm. 

In  other  words,  according  to  these  psychologists,  repetition  is  necessary  because  each  act  leaves  some 
tifoct  behind,  which  is  added  to  the  ntodc  already  aocumolatod,  the  final  result  of  the  accumulations  in  all 
oases  being  distinctness  and  permanence  in  the  objeot  peroeivod,  whether  it  be  a  simple  peroept,  or  a  com- 
plex of  percepts  in  a  material  thing.  Their  error  lien  in  the  mistakoi  or  defective  view  of  the  mind's 
activity  and  its  dependence  on  the  conditions  of  tis  success,  which  they  adopt  -  The  mind,  in  knowing 
generally,  and  in  perceiving  in  particular,  is  not  m  they  oonceive  it,  the  passive  subject  of  impressions— 
of  wliich  there  must  be  a  certain  number  with  a  given  strength,  to  secure  a  definite  and  abiding  result 
The  mind,  in  all  its  knowing— and  consequently  in  all  its  perceiving— exercises  a  peculiar  act,  which  m 
have  defined  sa  the  being  certain  that  some  object  isL  This  aot  is  entirely  difiinrent  from  the  passive  reoep* 
tion  of  any  accumulation  of  impressions,  each  swelling  the  number  and  augmenting  the  strength  of  those 
which  have  gone  before.  So  fiur  as  the  act  of  knowing  is  concerned,  a  single  exercise  of  this  activity  is 
adequate  to  a  distinct  and  lasting  imprfssion.  Tn  not  a  few  cases  a  single  eflbrt  or  application  of  the  mind 
is  as  efficient  as  a  score,  in  order  to  effect  a  lasting  remembrance.  Let  the  attention  be  fixed  and  bdd« 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  mental  power  be  applied,  and  the  mind  cannot  but  receive  a  vivid  and  definitt 
knowledge  of  a  distinctly  remembered  objeot  ▲  single  stroke  upon  the  die  will  leavo  a  sharp  and  elear  im« 
preesion  as  truly  as  many  and  oft-repeated  blows.  And  yet  in  point  of  fiftct,  it  is  observed,  that  to  tiie 
apprehension  of  most  objects,  many  applications  of  the  mind  are  required ;  the  single  act  is  not  adequate  tu 
a  permanent  impression;  a  single  acquisition  does  not  suflice.  How  is* this  possible?  What  is  there m 
repetition  which  arouses  the  attention  so  as  to  fix  and  make  lasting  the  object?  This  question  will  be 
answered  under  the  two  following  heads. 

SSSlooJrdiSg^o  §  ^^^*  (^)  Repetition  often  excites  and  gratifies  the  interest 
SSiSSuSroUes  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^  ^^®  objectjs  pcrccived,  and  thus  arouses  and 
greater  intetest    fixes  the  attention  upon  them  with  greater  energy. 

This  is  iUustrated  by  the  example  of  many  sin^e  per- 
^jnngie  pei^  ^^p^^  ^  color  or  Bound  gives  pleasure  when  once  perceived. 
Let  it  solicit  the  mind's  notice  a  second  time,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  gratification  which  it  gave  will  arouse  the  mind  to  attend 
with  increased  energy  to  the  object  which  had  pi-eviously  imparted  so  pleas- 
ant an  experi^ioe.    In  the  recollection  of  that  experience,  and  with  the 
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hope  of  its  renewal,  it  lenewB  again  all  ito  energy  of  perception.  The  re 
■olt  is  a  definite  remembrance  of  every  thing  which  the  man  is  competent  oi 
prepared  to  know  in  respect  to  it  When  the  attention  is  solicited  again^ 
the  mind  at  once  responds  to  the  call,  withdraws  its  divided  or  distracted 
activity,  and,  according  to  its  sense  of  the  value  of  the  good  to  bs 
enjoyed,  responds  with  an  energetic  and  attentive  gaze.  Each  new  look 
reveals  some  new  property  or  feature  unknown  before,  and  with  it  cornea 
some  new  enjoyment,  the  recollection  of  which  stimulates  to  renewed 
attention,  till  the  soul  is  satisfied  that  all  that  can  be  known  and  all  that 
can  be  enjoyed  has  been  exhausted.  By  this  time,  however,  the  object  has 
been  so  attentively  considered  that  it  cannot  be  lost. 

The  nme  law  operates  in  the  apprehenson  of  things,  or  of  many  percepti 
Thii  aa  true  of  united  in  one.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  perception  of  these  in  theii 
^^igsu  It  is  of  reiiiiiQQg  gi^es  special  pleasure,  and  the  same  result  will  follow  as  in  the  per 
ception  of  single  objects.  The  mind  that  is  delighted  by  a  masterly  oombi 
nation  of  sounds,  or  a  blending  of  colors,  or  mixture  of  tastes,  or  contrast  of  touches,  wiL 
repeat  the  perception  of  these  combinations  with  increased  interest  and  increased  attention. 
The  perceptions  gained  by  the  energies  thus  stimulated,  will  be  certain  to  remain. 

If  the  percepts  are  gained  by  different  senses,  as  in  those  combinations  which  we  call 
things  or  objects,  the  same  law  will  hold  good. 

It  often  happens  that  the  objects  which  solicit  our  attention  excite  no  special  interest  in 
themselves,  and  yet  some  feature  or  features  in  them  attracts  the  attention,  because  of  some 
relation  to  objects  in  which  we  are  especially  interested.  Thus,  a  hundred  faces  in  a  crowd,  a 
hundred  trees  in  a  wood,  a  hundred  horses  in  a  drove,  remind  ns  of  nothing  about  which  we 
care.  We  give  to  each  and  all  an  uninterested  glance ;  there  is  no  energetic  perception,  and 
of  course  no  definite  impression.     None  are  noticed,  and  all  are  forgotten. 

But  if  a  single  one  pleai!es  us,  because  it  brings  up  the  thought  of  any  object  which  it  is 
pleaflant  to  think  of ;  if  it  even  attracts  our  attention  sufficientiy  to  inquire  whether  it  is  like 
or  nnlike  that  which  it  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant  to  remember,  we  shall  so  attend  to  that  one 
9B  to  retain  what  onr  perception  gives. 

2lKS£^fo?tiJe  §  ^'^^^  (^')  Repetition  is  still  more  essential  to  enable  the 
ni^pinoS?  mind  to  unite  into  a  whole  the  separate  parts  of  objects 
i«««*  which  cannot  be  grasped  by  a  single  act  of  perception.    The 

examples  already  cited,  belong  to  those  objects  which  require  but  a  single 
act  of  attention  in  order  to  be  completely  possessed  by  the  mind.  There 
18  a  very  large  class  of  objects,  however,  which  consist  of  too  many  parts 
to  be  known  by  a  single  effort  of  perception.  These  must  be  combined 
together  into  one,  b^/  successive  acts.  For  example,  if  we  perceive  a 
mathematical  figure  with  a  very  irregular  and  complicated  outline,  it  is 
Deoessary  that  we  view  it  in  separate  portions,  in  order  to  master  the 
whole.  ■  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  we  often  need  to  review  each  portion 
which  we  have  already  perceived,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  part  which 
was  previously  perceived.  After  we  have  followed  the  outline  by  repeated 
acts  of  observation,  we  need  often  to  review  the  whole,  as  a  whole,  by  a 
rapid  succession  of  acts,  or  by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  to  unite  the  sev- 
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eral  parts.  If  we  look  at  a  painting,  we  study  its  several  parts,  periiapi 
for  hours  together,  in  order  to  gain  and  carry  away  a  distinct  and  satisfac- 
tory impression  of  the  whole.  If  we  look  at  the  front  of  an  edifice  that 
is  elaborately  adorned,  we  follow  the  several  features  one  by  one  in  theb 
order,  often  returning  upon  our  course,  that  we  may  retain  the  percep- 
tions which  we  have  gained. 

The  oflSce  and  the  necessity  of  repetition  in  all  tliese  cases  are  peculiar,  and 
bevohd  tbenata-  require  special  explanation.  We  obserye,  first,  that  in  the  cases  supposed, 
«IHinit»  of  the    ^^  object  is  too  extensive  to  be  perceived  by  the  mind  in  a  single  act.    There 

are  spatial  and  numerical  limits  to  the  mind's  power  to  perceive  distinctly. 
)<  the  object  within  this  limit  is  very  simple,  it  may  be  mastered  by  a  single  effort.  But  if  it 
u\  complex,  and  consists  of  many  separable  or  distinguishable  parts,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
»9e  repetition,  not  because  the  space  is  too  extensive  to  be  distinctly  perceived  at  a  ringle 
effort,  but  because  the  number  of  objects  is  too  great  to  be  separately  contemplated  together 
by  any  single  act. 

The  first  rcen-  ^^'  ^^^^  ™"^  *^°  Observer  give  a  second  look  to  the  parts  which  he  is  compe- 
kion  often  a  mere  tent  to  observe  at  a  single  glance — ^for  example,  to  objects  within  a  limited 
ery  and  ^k»^  space  and  of  small  number — and  often  many  repeated  looks,  in  order  to  unite 
^^°'  them  into  a  completed  impression  ?    Why  must  the  eye  run  again  and  again 

along  the  outline  of  an  irregular  and  extended  boundary,  or  over  the  face  of  a  large  edifice, 
before  it  can  fix  and  carry  away  a  definite  impression  of  the  whole  ?  The  general  answer  to 
the  question  is,  that  it  must  do  this  for  two  reasons :  first,  in  order  that  it  may  seek  out  and 
discover  what  it  can  find ;  and  second,  that  when  it  has  discovered  what  is  there,  it  may  deter- 
mine what  it  will  select  as  worthy  of  those  efforts  of  attention  which  are  requiate  for  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  perception.  The  first  efforts  of  the  eye  upon  such  an  object  are  like 
voyages  of  discovery  or  movements  of  military  reconnoissauce.  They  serve  the  same  pur 
pose  as  the  use  of  the  finding-glass  of  a  telescope.  The  eye  runs  hither  and  there  with  a 
vague  and  quickly-shifting  gaze.  It  finds  one  feature  after  another  which  excites  its  interest 
and  attracts  its  attention,  and  thus  learns  in  a  general  way  what  material  is  present  for  it  to 
work  upon.  After  this  preliminary  work,  a  second  and  still  another  look  may  be  required, 
that  the  mind  may  determine  which  of  these  parts  it  is  worth  while  to  unite  together  into  a 
eontinuous  and  connected  whole,  by  successive  acts  of  attentive  perception.  That  this  view  is 
correct,  is  manifest  from  the  difference  which  we  notice  between  observing  a  complex  object 
when  seen  for  the  first  time,  and  when  it  has  become  familiar  by  repeated  acts  of  perception. 
If  the  object  is  new  and  strange,  we  must  view  it  again  and  again  in  order  to  bring  away  any 
distinct  perception.  If  it  is  familiar,  or  like  a  fanuliar  object,  a  single  and  hasty  look  is  often 
tnongli  to  secure  a  clear  and  permanent  knowledge.  In  such  a  case  we  know  beforehand 
rhat  we  expect  to  find,  and  to  what  points  we  need  to  direct  the  eye  in  order  to  assure  our- 
•elvea  If  parts  of  the  objects  differ  slightly  from  those  previously  perceived,  or  those  which 
we  expect  to  find,  these  are  noticed  at  once,  and  the  new  perception  is  corrected  accordingly. 
In  the  other  case,  we  do  not  know  beforehand  what  we  are  to  find,  and  we  must  use  repemted 
efforts  in  order  to  determine  what  there  is  to  be  found,  and  what  we  will  select  as  worthy  of 
preservation. 

When  the  object  contains  a  greater  number  of  parts  than  we  can  grasp  at  a 
wmplex'^jecte  single  view,  there  is  need  of  repetition  for  another  reason.  Let  the  outline 
requipi  repetl-  of  a  mathematical  figure  be  made  up  of  many  iddes,  or  the  face  of  an  edifice 
consist  of  a  very  great  number  of  salient  features,  and  it  is  impossible — lei 
•iUjer  be  ever  so  familiar — that  they  be  perceived  dbtinctly  by  any  single  effort  of  pen«pi 
iion.  The  eye  must  pass  around  the  outline,  or  sweep  across  the  face  by  successive  acts,  an^ 
master  each  portion  in  detail,  in  order  to  perceive  the  whole  so  as  to  recall  it    Such  okjedi 
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■re  poroeired  in  partB  under  the  law  of  natural  Bmitation  to  which  the  senses  are  sul  ject 
They  must  be  recalled  by  suoceasiTe  acta,  because  they  can  be  recalled  only  in  obedience  ti 
the  laws  of  those  relations  under  which  they  are  originally  perceived.  To  fix  these  oonneo 
tioiia,  attention  is  necessary.  In  order  to  know  what  these  relations  are  to  whioh  it  is  desirar 
Me  successiyely  to  attend,  repetition  is  required. 

In  sunreyiug  large  objects,  or  those  which  are  very  complex,  repetition  becomes  necesaar;^ 
for  the  double  purpose  of  fixing  in  the  memory  the  parts  of  which  the  object  is  oompoaed 
and  of  80  connecting  together  these  parts  in  a  continuous  whole,  that  they  can  be  reyived  ia 
■Qoceflsion,  under  the  laws  of  association. 

Here  again  we  notice  a  striking  difference  between  objects  that  are  reguhtf 
re^iitlon  if  the  and  uniform,  and  those  which  are  irregular  and  multiform.  Of  two  figurea 
otqedaarettreg-    q£  gf^y  gjj|^  \q^  q^c  be  a  regular  and  another  an  irregular  polygon.    Let  tha 

Ik^ade  of  a  building  be  made  of  similar  parts  combined  after  a  uniform  law 
of  recurrence  and  symmetry ;  or  let  the  parts  have  no  relation  of  likeness,  order,  or  corre 
apondence.  A  few  repetitions  of  attention  enable  us  to  master  the  one ;  very  many  are  re 
quired  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  the  regular  object,  we  first  pe^ 
ceivc  that  the  parts  are  arranged  in  a  certain  order  which  is  repeated— either  exactly,  or  with 
iocousiderable  deviations.  To  learn  what  this  order  is,  may  require  several  consecutive  acta 
of  cloae  attention.  But  when  this  order  Is  learned,  and  the  elements  of  each  group  are  di» 
cemed,  the  mind  is  in  a  condition  to  recall  the  whole,  by  its  mastery  of  a  single  series  of  tha 
parts.  If  the  parts  of  the  object  are  arranged  in  no  discernible  order,  especially  if  they  are 
rerj  numerous,  they  must  be  apprehended  in  detail,  a  few  only  together.  These  few  must 
then  be  connected  with  the  a^oining  group  by  another  attentive  act,  and  so  on  till  all  are  per* 
eeived,  and  the  mind  is  in  a  condition  to  recall  the  whole. 

Fourth  oondi-  §  ^^'^'  (^0  ^<^^^^<^  ohfecU  are  readfly  and  rapidly  per. 
ftuTim^^^  eeived.  Novel  or  nnfamiliaT  objects  are  slowly  and  pain- 
tenJSarity.  fuUy  mastered.  The  fact  is  unquestioned.  The  explanation 
«f  it  is  furnished' by  the  principles  which  have  been  already  laid  down. 

Familiar  objects,  either  single  piarcepts  or  combinations  of  percepts, 
are  such  as  have  been  often  distinguished  from  others.  When  the  con* 
stituent  percepts  are  familiar,  as  shades  of  color,  sounds,  forms,  touches, 
tastes,  and  smells,  the  mind  is  ready  to  attend  to  them  and  to  know  them 
with  little  effort,  being  guided  in  directing  and  fixing  i^s  attention  by  ita 
remembrance  of  what  it  had  perceived  before,  and  incited  to  attention  by 
remembered  pleasure.  If  the  combination  is  also  familiar — t.  ^•,  the  union 
of  the  taste  or  smell  with  the  color,  or  the  touch  with  the  form — the  same 
law  holds  good.  In  looking  at  an  individual  chair  or  table  which  I  have 
often  perceived,  or  the  aspect  of  which  is  familiar,  one  percept  prepares  the 
way  for  the  other — ^the  color  for  the  form,  the  form  for  the  weight ;  one 
part  for  another,  as  the  leg,  for  the  back  of  the  chair  or  the  bed  of 
the  table ;  so  that  the  mind  is  at  once  prepared  for  what  it  expects  and 
readily  apprehends  what  its  attention  is  waiting  for. 

But  let  the  object  be  unfamiliar,  we  are  detained  ipon  its  parts  in  the  way  already  ex 
plained,  in  order  that  we  may  discover  what  they  are,  ao  far  is  to  decide  which,  if  any,  shall 
receive  our  attention.  If  a  novel  piece  of  furniture  is  seen,  or  a  new  implement,  or  an  edifice 
dngolarly  planned,  or  a  work  of  art  executed  after  peculiar  principles,  or  if  an  animal  oi 
plant  of  an  unfiunlliar  species  or  a  dress  of  a  new  fashion,  are  presented  for  our  inspection^ 
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we  find  it  necessary  to  look  again  and  again  at  the  object    We  must  feel  our  wmy  itep  b$ 
ftep  and  part  by  part,  to  find  the  parts  of  which  it  oonaiBtB,  so  that  we  can  recall  them. 

BeMtitkm     ot    ^^*^^'  ^®  *®^  ^^  repeated  perception  which  are  required 
aeceasariiy  rec-    in  8uch  cases,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  acts  of  reoog. 


nition,  or  acts  of  comparison  for  the  purpose  of  discerning 
similarities  or  other  relations. 

Acta  of  recognition  and  of  comparison  do  indeed  usually  accompany 
these  efforts  of  perception.  But  though  they  often  fiicUitate,  they  do 
not  constitute  the  acts.  This  is  manifest  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  A 
single  percept,  and  an  object  consisting  of  several  percepts,  must  first  be 
perceived  in  order  to  be  recognized.  It  must  be  known  the  first  time, 
or  by  a  first  act,  in  order  to  be  known  the  second  time,  or  by  a  subsequent 
act.  So,  two  objects  must  be  perceived,  before  they  can  be  compared 
and  discerned  to  be  similar  or  alike. 

Becognition  and  comparison  accompany  perception,  but  they  are  no  parts  of  the  act^ 
They  greatly  facilitate  the  act,  but  they  do  not  enter  into  the  act  itself.  Perception  le 
developed  along  with  these  higher  activities.  The  higher  activities,  in  their  turn,  simulate 
and  guide  the  lower.  The  perceptions  of  the  infant — and  often  of  the  cultivated — are  lim- 
Ited,  because  the  range  of  its  recognitions  and  comparisons  is  narrow.  But  within  this  range 
they  are  often  more  acute  and  discriminating,  because  they  are  concentrated  upon  fewer 
objects,  and  are  disturbed  by  fewer  distracting  questions  of  sameness  or  similarity.  The 
child  and  the  hunter,  the  sailor  and  the  fisherman,  have  sharper  and  acuter  vision  than  the 
adult  and  the  philosopher,  not  merely  because  their  organs  of  sense  are  in  higher  physical  per- 
fection, but  because  they  are  practised  upon  fewer  objects,  and  the  mental  force  of  attention 
is  fixed  with  greater  interest,  and  therefore  concentred  with  greater  energy.  On  the  other 
hund,  the  educated  man  often  sees  in  the  same  object,  and  even  with  th6  eye  of  sense,  mueh 
more  than  the  child  or  savage  can  see,  with  his  acuter  bodily  organs,  simply  because  his 
wider  range  of  knowledge  prepares  him  to  look  for  more,  and  to  appreciate  it  when  it  is  pre* 
aented. 

Some  peyobologlstB  dirtingalBh  peroeptian  from  ■enaation  thiu:  *a  Bensation,  when  reoogniaed  •■ 
Btanllar  to  one  previouBly  experienced,  bMomes  a  peroeption.*  So  Herbert  Spencer :  **  As  there  can  he  no 
dassification  or  recogniti  in  of  objects  without  peroeption  of  ^em;  so  there  can  be  no  perception  of  thnn 
without  olaeriflcation  or  recognition."  "▲  peroeption  of  it  [an  object]  can  arise  only  when  the  group  ol 
sensations  is  consdonsly  coordinated,  and  their  meaning  understood.'^  **  The  peroeption  of  any  objeda 
therefore,  \s  impossible,  save  under  the  form  of  recognition  or  dlassiflcation."  PHne^t  qf  Ptffdkdagff 
f46.    London,  1865. 

Morell  says :  "To  perceive  a  thing,  means,  first  of  all,  to  reoognite  it ;  '*  and  again :  "  When  we  come 
to  perceive  spedal  objects,  then  it  is  implied  that  wo  not  only  recogniat,  but  that  we  also  begin  to  dtu$if^ 
%bem,"^Ifiirodueiion  to  Mental  Jnuiotophyt  PP-  85,  ML  London,  1662.  That  this  is  really  impossible  and 
logically  sfdf-contradiotory,  is  obvious  finom  what  has  been  said.  Becognition  and  classiflcation  attend  and 
assist  peroeption,  but  they  do  not  oonstitate  the  act.  It  is  obvious  that  this  definition  would  ezdude  firom 
fhe  act  of  perception-proper,  all  that  is  material  to  it,  or  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  sensation-proptrt 
Via. :  the  apprehendon  of  spatial  relations  and  of  externality.  Neither  of  these  are  necessarily  involved  in 
the  recognition  or  comparison  of  sensations.    The  view  would  limit  us  to  a  purely  idealistic  theoiy. 

jonthiuanoe  of  §  ^^^'  (^0  ^^  complete  and  successful  perception,  some 
to?*  nuwN^  continuance  of  time  is  necessary.  The  necessity  for  time  is 
perception.  partly  physical  or  organic,  and  partly  mental  or  psychical. 

The  organic  necessity  lies  in  the  unexplained  and  ultimate  fact,  that  io 
«rdei  to  a  complete  and  definite  physical  impression  upon  the  organ,  then 
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must  be  a  continaed  action  of  its  excitant  or  stimulus  for  a  brief  but 
appreciable  period.  The  eye  and  the  ear,  and  the  other  organs,  with  their 
connected  nervous  apparatus,  must  be  occupied  with  that  which  excites 
them,  in  order  to  give  a  sensation  of  which  the  mind  can  avail  itself  to 
disdnct  perception.  Indeed,  after  the  stimulant  has  ceased  to  affect  the 
organ,  the  sensation,  and  with  it  the  perception,  remains,  as  is  evident 
from  the  experiment  by  which  we  revolve  a  burning  coal  so  swiftly  as 
to  perceive  a  circle  of  fire.  These  after-sensations,  in  many  abnormal  conk 
ditions  of  the  system,  are  ludicrously  and  fearfully  conspicuous  in  their 
effects,  and  produce  spectral  illusions  and  hallucinations  in  manifold  varie- 
ties. All  that  we  need  notice  here,  is  the  possibility  that  a  sensation  may 
continue  after  its  excitant  is  withdrawn. 

The  psychical  necessity  is  obvioas  from  the  fact  that  the  mind  can 
remit  or  increase  the  energy  of  the  organ  by  its  own  voluntary  agency, 
&nd  that,  to  exert  this  energy,  also  requires  time,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  tbe  mind  acts  through  and  under  the  laws  of  its  physical  organ- 
ism. An  increase  of  energy  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organism  is  an 
affair  of  time,  and  is  often  a  measure  of  its  lapse. 

In  those  acts  by  which  sereral  percepts  are  connected  and  combined,  time  is  also  required. 
If  the  mind  cannot  master  a  rinffle  percept  without  continued  attention,  much  less  can  it  con- 
nect fevercU  under  anj  common  relation  without  requiring  an  appreciable  portion  of  duration. 
WhencTer  the  mind  must  not  only  attain  a  definite  apprehension  of  the  separate  percepts,  but 
must  regard  them  as  related  together ;  to  each  of  these  attainments,  and  to  all  united,  a  con- 
tinued effort  is  necessary,  and  a  considerable  period  of  duration. 

Vnaim  f  «(H  ^^SS^^^  prcstidigitators,  ctc.,  peifoHn  many  of  thcir  feats  by  haTing  acquired 
hivoiv«  ^^mck-  a  capacity  of  rapid  movement  which  does  not  allow  time  enough  for  the 
o«^af  move-  sense-perceptions  of  lookers^n  to  respond  to  the  objects.  Often  they  do 
not  Airnish  time  enough  for  the  requisite  impressions  to  be  made  upon  the 
aen8eK>rgan&  Still  more  frequently  they  do  not  fhmish  time  in  which  perception  or  intelli- 
gence may  perceive  the  objects  in  their  relations,  so  as  to  discriminate,  construct,  and  interpret 
what  the  sense-organs  respond  to.  Quickness  of  movement  and  quickness  of  thought  are  the 
prime  reqoiaitcs  for  a  successful  juggler.  To  this  should  be  added  tbe  capacity  to  divert  the 
attention  by  lively  sallies,  by  sudden  gestures,  rapid  speech,  exciting  tones,  and  a  bold  address, 
tt  well  as  skill  in  inventing  the  physical  appliances  of  illusion.  A  man  endowed  by  nature 
with  aptitudes  like  these,  who  has  learned  to  make  them  efficient  by  art,  can  almost  cheat  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  soberest  and  most  practised  observer. 

§180.  It  is  in  place  here  to  consider  the  loctrine  which  is 
teSo^ThanOTS  insisted  on  so  earnestly,  particularly  by  Dugald  Stewart 
{Elements^  c.  ii.),  that  the  mind,  in  perception,  can  attend  to 
but  one  object  at  a  time.  This  position  he  endeavors  to  sustain  and  en* 
force  by  examples  like  the  following :  In  viewing  a  mathematical  figure, 
say  of  a  thousand  sides,  we  view  each  side  by  a  separate  effort  of  atten^ 
tire  regard,  till  we  have  passed  around  the  outline  by  successive  acts  of 
perception.  The  eye  and  the  mind  do  this  so  rapidly,  that  when  the  out 
Ime  is  not  very  complicated,  they  seem  to  grasp  and  master  the  whole  bv 
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a  single  and  instantaneous  act.  So,  in  listening  to  a  concert  of  mnsic,  we 
think  we  bear — i,  e,y  attentively  listen  to — all  the  instruments  and  separate 
parts  together,  whereas  we  in  fact  can  attend  to  but  one.  When  we  seem 
to  ourselves  to  listen  to  all,  we  in  fact  pass  so  rapidly  from  one  to  another 
as  to  think  we  attend  to  all  together.  When  Stewart  is  called  to  explain 
what  he  means  by  a  single  object,  he  defines  it,  in  connection  with  the 
uye,  as  the  minimum  visibile — that  is,  the  smallest  extension  of  color  or 
shaded  light  by  which  the  eye  can  be  affected.  In  respect  to  the  ear,  he 
oaght,  by  a  similar  rule,  to  assert  that  the  minimum  audibile^  or  the  sim- 
plest and  shortest  appreciable  sound  only,  can  be  attended  to  at  a  single 
instant 

The  theory  of  Stewart  labors  under  the  following  difficuU 
SteTOVstheory    *^®® '  ^^  ©xcludes  the  possibility  of  comparing  objects  with 

oneanother.  In  order  to  compare  objects  so  as  to  discern  thai 
they  are  alike  or  diverse,  they  must  be  considered  together — that  is,  they 
must  be  attentively  perceived  in  combination.  We  cannot  see  that  two 
surfaces  of  color  are  alike  or  unlike,  without  perceiving  them  both  in  con- 
nection, and  perceiving  them  both  by  a  single  attentive  act.  In  the  cases 
supposed  by  Stewart  of  the  several  sides  of  a  complicated  outline,  or  the 
separate  sounds  of  the  instruments  in  an  orchestra,  the  parts  of  the  figure 
must  be  considered  together,  to  be  known  to  be  adjoining,  near,  or  re- 
mote :  the  separate  notes  or  sounds  also  must  be  heard  together,  to  be 
discerned  to  be  alike  or  harmonious,  to  be  known  as  higher  or  lower,  or  to 
be  connected  as  before  and  after  one  another.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mind 
can  apprehend  more  than  a  single  object  at  once.  If  it  could  not,  it  would 
be  forever  and  entirely  cut  off  from  the  most  important  part  of  its  knowl 
edge,  viz.,  the  knowledge  of  relations ;  which  knowledge  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  apprehension  of  at  least  two  objects  together. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  what  Stewart  intended  to  assert  was  this :  that 
Attention  to  an  in  tefue-pereqUian  the  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  object  at  the  same  indi- 
SS^  and    its    ^[^\q  instant ;  that  in  tliose  cases  in  which  it  compares  two  objects,  it  ooih 

nects  an  object  perceived  with  an  object  represented,  a  percept  with  a  repre- 
sentation. For  example,  in  viewing  a  complex  outline,  or  hearing  the  sounds  of  an  orcbeatra, 
it  sees  at  a  present  instant  a  single  side  or  the  smallest  posable  part  of  a  side — ^the  minimym 
vmbUe — or  hears  a  single  sound  or  note,  and,  while  seeing  or  hearing,  compares  with  it  the 
side  just  seen  or  the  sound  just  heard  before.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  it  must  apprehend  a 
the  same  undivided  instant  of  time  both  the  side  which  is  seen  and  the  side  which  is  remem- 
bered. The  doctrine  that  the  mind  can  apprehend  or  know  but  a  single  object  at  a  single 
uirar.t  (^  tune,  must  be  abandoned  as  incompatible  with  all  the  higher  functions  and  acqui* 
•iti  ms  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  with  the  most  obvious  facts  within  our  experience. 

The  mind  can  ^^*  ^^  '^  "^*  ^^'^  ih2Lt,  in  sensc-perception  even,  the  mind  can 
fha  f*one  SSog  apprehend  but  a  single  object  at  a  time.  The  mind  must  b€ 
at  r»  time.  able  to  apprehend  more  than  one  object  of  sense,  because  it£ 

atcention  is  so  readily  turned  from  one  to  another.    Among  many  objecU 
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that  are  eqnaOy  before  its  gaze,  it  singles  out  one,  concentrates  all  its 
energy  upon  it,  and  then  suddenly  leaves  it,  fixing  on  another ;  and  so 
passes  from  one  to  another  with  a  rapidity  that  surprises  itsel£  This  it 
coald  not  do  unless  it  were  able  to  apprehend  many  objects  by  a  vague 
perception  of  their  existence.  The  single  fact  that  the  eye  can  perceive  a 
wide  extent  of  space,  viewing  all  parts  equally  well,  compels  us  to  believe 
that  this  extended  object,  containing  many  within  its  limits,  is  appre- 
hended by  the  mind  as  made  up  of  many  parts,  and  that  these  parts,  or 
single  objects,  can  all  be  seen  by  a  single  act. 

But  cazk  the  mind  use  the  utmost  enei^  of  attention  upon  more  than  a  mngle 
«M  the  ntnuMt  object  of  sense  ?  This  question,  if  it  could  be  answered  satis&ctorily,  would 
■ore^Sia^'cM  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  satisfiu^on  to  the  mind,  for  the  reason  that  it  very  rarely  bap- 
^^f  pens  that  the  mind,  in  perception,  employs  its  utmost  energy  of  attention. 

It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  single  objects,  in  the  sense  of  minima  visibilia^  or  rtdnima 
audtbtUoy  are  peroeiTed  at*aU.  The  smallest  possible  percept  rarely  occupies  the  attention. 
Then  again,  the  mind  rarely,  if  erer,  puts  forth  its  utmost  enei^.  Attention  is  an  aflOur  of 
degree,  which  varies  with  each  condition  or  status  of  the  souL  If,  then,  it  were  ttieoretically 
true  that  the  utmost  conceivable  energy  of  attention  must  necessarily  be  flied  and  concentred 
on  the  smallest  possible  percept,  the  supposed  case  would  never  occur  in  fact.  It  might  tje 
true,  notwithstanding,  that  great  energy  of  attention  could  be  fixed  on  two  percepts,  or  even 
on  more  than  two  material  things. 

The  material  point  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  mbd  can  at  once  apprehend  or  atten- 
tirely  know  more  than  a  single  object.  This  being  decided  in  the  affirmative,  all  other  ques- 
tions are  of  little  interest.  It  is  enough  that  we  are  certain  that  objects  cannot  be  eifectively 
iinuwn  except  they  are  known  in  their  relations.  To  the  knowledge  of  relations,  the  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  two  related  objects  is  necessary.  To  successful  or  permanent  knowledge,  eveu 
of  reUdoDS,  attention  is  requisite.  The  mind  must  then  be  able  to  attend  to  more  than  a 
lingle  object.  Inasmuch,  also,  as  by  far  the  most  important  of  our  sense-perceptions  are  con- 
cerned with  the  union  of  percepts  either  of  the  same  or  different  senses,  it  follows  as  highly 
probable,  if  not  as  absolutely  certain,  that  the  mind  can  attentively  perceive  more  than  a  smgle 
percept.  Whether  the  mind,  hi  the  same  act  of  perception,  can  or  usually  does  attend  with 
equal  energy  to  each  of  several  percepts,  is  a  question  which  might  be  prosecuted  with  some 
show  of  reason.  When  we  view  two  or  more  objects  together  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
them,  and  strain  the  mind  to  its  utmost  energy,  the  excess  of  energy  is  directed  now  to  one 
and  now  to  another.  Both  are  attended  to,  but  not  with  the  same  intenseness.  This  is  ordi- 
Darily  observed  to  occur.  The  mind  regvds  one  object  with  more  attention  than  the  other, 
in  order  that  it  may  receive  a  vivid  and  distinct  impreeidon  of  it^  and  then  compares  or  in  some 
other  way  connects  it  with  that  received  from  the  other.  When  this  is  done,  the  process  of 
comparison  or  connection  is  complete.  This  fact  or  phenomenon  has  given  occasion  to  the 
unwarranted  and  impossible  inference,  that  the  mind  can  attend  to  but  a  ain^  oljeot  at  tha 
•ame  indivisiUe  hiatant 

14 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ACnyXTY   07  THE  SOUL  IK  SEKSB-PSBOBFIIOir. 

f BK  foregoing  aoaljeis  of  the  process  of  sense-perception  into  its  constituent  elements,  and  iti 
snocessive  stages,  has  assumed  that,  so  far  as  perception  is  an  act  of  knowledge,  it  is 
essentially  active.  So  far  as  the  analysis  has  shown  itself  to  be  correct,  so  far  may  it  be 
considered  as  an  indirect  argument  in  support  of  this  assumption.  The  coirect  doctiine 
in  regard  to  this  subject  is,  howerer,  so  important,  not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  nature 
and  the  trustworthiness  of  knowledge  in  general,  but  also  in  its  special  bearing  upon  the 
higher  functions  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  upon  a  correct  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  soul 
itself,  that  it  deserves  and  even  requires  a  separate  discussion.  Inasmuch,  also,  as  the 
special  form  and  results  of  perception  depend  very  largely  upon  what  are  called  the 
active  powers  of  the  soul,  viz.,  the  appetites,  the  emotions,  and  the  will,  we  embrace 
within  our  discussion  a  recognition  of  the  influence  of  the  springs  of  action  upon  the 
intellect  For  this  reason  we  hav«  adopted  for  the  tltie  of  this  chapter,  *  the  activity  of 
Ihe  soul  in  sense-perception.* 

^      §  ^Bl.   The  impression  is  very  common,  that  the  soul,  in  its 
^id  to  be  pan-    sense-perceptions,  is  simply  receptive  of  material  objects  — 
that  it  passively  receives  or  submits  to  whatever  impressions 
are  imprinted  upon  it  from  without,  exerting  no  active  agency  of  its  own. 

By  many,  this  impresaon  is  stated  as  a  positive  doctrine,  which  is  conastentiy  carried  out 
faito  all  its  logical  inferences  and  applications.  Thus  Kant  and  his  disciples,  as  weU  as  many 
psychologists  not  of  his  school,  assert  that  the  soul,  in  sense-perception — as  indeed  in  all  the 
Intuitions  of  consciousness — is  simply  receptive,  while  in  the  higher  Amotions  of  thought  it  is 
self-active.  So  far  is  this  doctrine  carried,  that  a  distinction  Is  made  between  the  forms  of 
intuition  on  the  one  hand,  which  are  called  receptivities,  and  made  to  pertain  to  the  passive 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  forms  of  thought  on  the  other,  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
tue  soul's  active  energy. 

Psychologists  of  the  materialistic  school,  and  many  who  are  not  materialists,  but  are  more 
or  less  influenced  by  forms  of  expression  and  habits  of  association  that  are  borrowed  from 
Baaterialistic  theories,  not  only  assert  that  the  mind  is  pajssive  in  its  sense-perceptions,  but  even 
In  the  higher  activities  of  imagination  and  thought  Locke  often  inadvertently  expresses  him- 
self in  language  and  by  illustrations  and  analogies  borrowed  from  the  physics  of  his  time. 
Condillac  not  only  malces  all  sensations  to  be  impressions  imprinted  upon  the  iahtUa  rasa, 
but  makes  all  ideas,  or  the  intellectual  copies  of  sensations,  to  be  simply  *  transfonned  8enaa> 
tions.'  With  him  agree  in  principle  the  ideologists  of  the  French  school.  The  schools  of 
Beneke  and  Herbert  in  Germany,  as  also  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  disciples  in  England  and 
America,  all  formally  accept  and  positively  teach  the  same  doottine,  or  onconsdoubly  assume 
It  to  be  true  in  their  theories  and  discussions. 

The  m*ound8  on  which  these  theories  and  assumptions  rest 

tfTOunds     on 

which  the  theory    are  the  following:    1.   The  general  misconception  of  the 

nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  powers  and  laws  of  its  working, 

by  which  it  is  invested  with  material  properties,  and  interpreted  bv  mate 
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rial  analogies.  This  misconception  has  been  already  explained  and  dis 
cussed  snfSciently,  and  needs  no  farther  elucidation  (cf.  §  25). 

2.  The  unquestioned  fact,  that  the  soul,  in  sense-percepdon,  appre 
bends  and  acts  by  means  of  a  material  organism,  and  has  to  do  solely  with 
material  objects.  This  &ot  cannot  be  disputed.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  inference  should  be  derived,  that  that  which  acts  by  means  of 
matter  as  its  instrument,  and  upon  matter  as  its  object,  must  itself,  at 
least  in  these  classes  of  its  activities,  follow  the  laws  of  matter  so  far  as 
to  be  capable  of  action  only  so  far  as  it  is  acted  upon,  and  to  depend  on 
roatt-er  not  only  to  arouse  it  to  action,  but  for  the  degree  pf  energy  to 
which  it  can  be  excited. 

3.  The  soul  is  known  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  matter  for  the 
objects  which  it  perceives.  It  cannot  perceive  any  material  object  when 
the  object  or  stimulus  does  not  exist.  Moreover,  the  efficiency  of  the 
material  organ  or  instrument  which  it  employs,  depends  on  the  material 
conditions  which  are  required  for  healthful  and  vigorous  activity. 

That  the  soul  Is  §  ^^^'  ^®  maintain  that  in  sense-perception  the  intellect  is 
^byimiad^  active,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  The  soul,  in  sense- 
"«^  perception,    is  known  through  consciousness  to  be  active, 

and  in  a  special  s^ise  to  be  self-active.  To  perceive  by  the  senses,  is  only 
a  special  form  of  the  soul's  general  capacity  or  power  to  know.  To 
know,  is  not  to  receive  or  suffer  an  im])Tession,  but  to  be  certain  of  a  fact ; 
and  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  objects  which  are  known,  or  of  the 
iDStrument  or  conditions  by  which  these  objects  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  mind's  activity,  these  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  nature  of 
the  activity  itself.  So  far  as  this  function  is  exercised,  the  soul  is  simply 
self-active,  and  as  truly  so  as  in  those  higher  ftmctions  in  which  the 
objects  and  conditions  of  this  activity  are  only  spiritual  (cf.  §  46). 

To  knoWy  18  not  odIj  to  be  certain  of  existing  facts  or  realities,  but  it  is  also  to  apprehend 
these  facts  in  certain  relations.  The  facts  or  beings  known  differ  somewhat  in  their  nature  in 
different  kinds  of  knowledge ;  in  the  case  of  sense-perception,  these  beings  are  material.  The 
bOiationA  apprehended  differ  according  to  the  kind  of  knowledge ;  to  the  knowledge  of  matter, 
1%  limited  class  of  relations  only  being  essential.  But  knowledge  is  knowledge,  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  facts  or  relations  which  are  inyoWed  and  required.  To  appre- 
t.end  the  existence  and  the  relations  of  sense-objects,  roust  of  neceseity  be  an  intellectual  act, 
and  it  may  involTe  an  active  process.  It  cannot  be  conceived  or  defined  as  a  state  of  passive- 
nesB  or  receptivity  only.  Its  conditions  may  involve  reception  and  suffering  in  some  stage  of 
the  process.  The  preparation  of  its  objects  may  involve  the  subjection  of  the  sentient  organ- 
ism, and  of  the  soul  which  animates  it,  to  material  forces  and  laws ;  but  the  acts  cr  processei 
by  which  the  objects  thus  presented  are  known  apart  or  are  united,  are  active,  and  active  only 
They  cannot  be  conceived  as  any  thing  besides. 

d?veiS^i?d«-  §  ^®^*  ^**  *®  ^^^  ^^  active  in  sense-perception,  is  evident 
fUrviii  "Jwri£  from  the  following  facts,  most  of  which  have  already 
lion.  been  noticed.     The  power  of  the  intellect  to  perceire  any 

objects  of  sense  is  developed  by  degrees  in  the  mind  of  the  infant,  and, 
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after  it  is  folly  developed,  is  exereified  at  different  times  and  1 7  different 
persons  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  energy.  Different  persons  also 
acquire,  by  special  discipline,  what  may  be  called  a  special  power  to  per- 
ceive certain  classes  of  objects ;  which  special  power  is  exercised  with 
varying  energy  and  effect  on  different  occasions.  The  rapidity  and  per 
faction  with  which  this  power  is  or  can  be  exercised,  depends  on  the 
energy  of  attention  with  which  it  is  applied  to  its  objects.  Now,  atten- 
tion is  a  varying  condition  of  activity,  and  is  possible  only  of  those  states 
whioh  deserve  to  be  called  the  active,  in  distinction  from  the  passive  con- 
ditions of  the  sonl.  If  the  soul  can  att.end  in  its  sense-perceptions,  it 
must  be  active  in  them. 

The  infaDt  begins  to  pereei^e  when  and  so  far  as  it  boinB  to  attend.  So  faf 
Attention      the  o  «-  -o 

oondittonofsao-  as  we  can  judge  from  observation,  or  can  remember  by  looking  back  ovet 
ooM^  and  prog-    ^^^  ^^^  childhood,  or  are  authorized  to  infer  from  analogy,  we  conclude  that 

the  soul  of  the  infant  is  at  first  in  a  condition  in  which  sensation  greatly  pr^ 
dominates,  with  only  the  feeblest  exercise  of  intelligent  perception.  The  infant  at  first  feela 
many  sensations,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  know  objects  at  all.  In  other  words,  it  only 
perceiyes,  with  the  lowest  activity  possible  of  a  power  undeveloped  by  exercise.  It  is  only  when 
its  attention  is  aroused  and  its  power  to  know  is  acquired  and  fixed,  that  it  is  properly  said  to 
perceive.  Its  attention  is  first  limited  to  the  objects  of  a  sbgle  sense.  One  after  another, 
each  of  the  senses  is  awaked  to  action,  and,  as  each  is  aroused,  the  mind  seems  to  bestow  for 
the  time  the  whole  of  its  energy  upon  the  world  which  a  single  sense  unfolds  before  it  It 
studies  light,  it  studies  colors,  it  studies  forms,  it  studies  soimds,  it  studies  touches.  Soon,  in 
connection  with  the  movements  of  its  body,  it  learns  to  apprehend  the  relations  of  space,  vis., 
position,  distance,  and  dimensions.  It  then  gathers  its  percepts  together,  locates  them  to- 
gether or  apart,  attaching  them  to  their  appropriate  places  or  objects.  Then  it  uses  one  class 
of  percepts  in  place  of  another,  or  as  signs  of  distance,  size,  etc.,  in  all  the  varieties  of  acquired 
perception. 

As  the  mind  passes  through  each  of  these  stages  of  its  early  development,  it  concentrates 
its  energy  upon  definite  and  appropriate  objects.  Upon  the  infant's  eye,  as  physicaUy  recep- 
tive of  light,  color,  and  form,  the  same  landscape  is  painted  as  that  which  is  mirrored  on  the 
eye  of  the  man ;  but  how  much  more  does  the  man  perceive  than  the  child.  Sounds,  smeUa, 
and  tastes  solicit  in  vain  the  apprehension  of  the  one,  which  are  answered  by  the  quick  per- 
oeption  of  the  other.  Or,  if  they  are  distinguished  by  each,  to  the  mind  of  the  one  they 
indicate  far  more  than  to  that  of  the  other.  The  one  perceives  in  them  the  various  wealth 
of  signification  which  they  suggest ;  to  the  other,  they  signify  nothing. 

DUhranoM  In  §  1 8^*  -^^  ^^^  <^<^  ^  great  a  difference  is  to  be  observed  in 
of\hSSe*aJ?d  ^^^  perceptions  of  different  men  and  in  those  of  the  same 
efdifEorentBoen.  jjjg^j  ^^  different  times.  We  suppose  that  the  power  to  per- 
ceive is  fully  developed  in  each,  and  notice  the  difference  which  is  made 
by  the  energy  and  direction  in  which  different  individuals  exert  the  power 
at  any  moment.  ^  Two  persons  look  out  upon  a  landscape,  biit  how  much 
more  does  the  one  behold  than  the  other.  One  sees  countless  objects 
which  the  other  entirely  overlooks — ^houses,  trees,  lawns,  lines  of  beauty, 
contrasted  and  varying  colors,  artistic  groupings,  none  of  which  are  ob- 
served by  the  other.    Numberless  sounds  await  the  notice  of  each.    One 
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bears,  the  other  faUs  to  hear  the  crowing  cock,  the  sharp  report  oi  the 
rifle,  the  rattling  and  rambling  of  distant  vehicles,  the  cawing  crow,  thf 
tinging  of  birds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  percepts  of  taste,  smell,  and 
touch,  though  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  leas  striking.  (Gf.  ^^  Eyes  and 
No  Eyes,"  in  JSoeninga  at  Home.) 

A  strikiiig  difference  is  discernible  by  every  individual  of  himself  in  the  perceptions  which 
he  fonns  of  the  same  object  at  different  tfanes.  In  a  certain  mood,  through  listlessness,  a  few 
oljeots  attract  a  feeble  notice,  or  secure  an  answering  regard.  At  another  time,  the  wakoAil 
eye  and  mind  gather  in  from  the  same  field,  before  so  banen,  ft  myriad  of  percepts  that  had 
remained  unnoticed.  They  throng  in  upon  the  excited  and  aroused  attention  with  surprisiDg 
rapidity  and  profusion.  Even  when  the  mind  is  most  wakeful,  much  is  left  unperoeived,  from 
want  of  time  or  interest  We  might  spend  hours  in  gazing  into  a  single  tree,  and  not  exhaust 
its  wealth  of  material.  After  viewing  an  extensive  landscape  closely  for  hours,  when  we  turn 
from  it,  we  leave  behind  and  unseen  far  more  than  we  have  perceived  and  brought  away. 

Facts  like  these  prove  dedsively  that  perception  is  more  than  the  passive  recipience  of 
imprints  from  without — that  it  involves  an  active  eoSperation  from  the  spirit  within.  They 
show  ttiat  each  man^s  perceptions  are  what  his  own  activity  makes  them  to  be — that  they  are  a 
product  of  the  excitements  furnished  by  material  nature  and  the  mind's  own  energy. 

TAOneat  modes  §  ^®^"  "^^  mcthods  in  whlch  the  soul  exerts  its  energy  are 
^J^|J^*J^^*J^  various.  The  soul  imparts  special  energy  to  single  organs, 
ibe  oxgalls.  go  that  they  perform  their  functions  with  more  than  usnal 

efficiency.  It  does  this  by  determining  a  flow  or  excitement  of  the  ncrv- 
ous  power  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  hand,  thereby  rendering  each  capable 
of  a  more  yiTid  sensation.  This  process  and  this  effect  are  both  eaUed  the 
innervation  of  the  organs.  It  is  accomplished,  in  all  probability,  by  the 
mediam  of  the  reflex  or  efferent  nervotM  organism.  Whatever  may  be  the 
physical  or  physiological  medium  by  which  the  efiect  is  produced,  its  cause 
IB  psychical ;  the  soul  itself  is  the  originating  agent. 

This  innervation  of  a  single  organ  or  pair  of  organs  is  observed  in  cases  like  the  follow- 
ing :  The  eye  rests  Ustlessly  or  wanders  vaguely  over  a  landscape  or  a  crowd  of  men.  In  a 
moment  it  is  fixed  by  some  single  object,  perhaps  through  some  physical  stimulus,  as  a  bright 
light  or  glaring  color;  perhaps  by  something  attractive  only  to  the  feelings.  The  curiosity  is 
aroQsed,  and  stimulates  the  organ  to  do  its  utmost  Under  the  innervation  of  the  agent  of 
vision,  the  picture  which  had  before  been  painted  dimly  on  the  retma,  is  suddenly  lighted  up 
as  though  a  new  force  of  sunlight  had  poured  upon  the  object  a  fresh  illumination.  In  a  and- 
lar  way,  the  soul  can  awaken  the  ear  to  more  distinot  hearing,  by  summoning  its  physical 
eapadttes  to  do  their  utmost.  '  IHd  yon  hear  that  shriek  ?  *  says  one  man  to  another.  The 
ears  of  both  are  made  attent  at  once,  and  are  physically  excited,  to  catch  even  the  feeblest 
sound,  as  well  as  mentally  to  interpret  its  meaning. 

Partial  -   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  possesses  and  uses  this  power,  is  evident  still 

ijqa  gf  owtain  further  from  the  fact,  that,  in  order  to  increase  the  energy 
of  single  organs,  the  mind  is  often  forced  to  suspend  the 
aedon  of  the  others.  We  close  the  eyes,  that  we  may  hear  distinctly  a 
doubtful  call,  or  mark  the  faint  ticking  of  the  clock,  or  do  full  justice  to 
the  skill  and  power  with  which  a  superior  singer  manages   delicately 
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shaded  soundB.  We  find  it  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  giv« 
full  effect  to  two  of  the  senses  at  the  same  time.  We  cannot  at  the  same 
instant  read  the  degrees  from  a  measuring  scale,  and  listen  to  a  musical  air. 
§  186.  The  mind  exercises  its  activity  in  its  sense-percep- 
fixes  upon  select-  tions,  hj  directing  its  attention  to  a  limited  number  of  sense- 
objects,  and  neglecting  the  remainder. 
The  mind,  as  we  have  seen  (§  176  ),  in  one  act  of  apprehension  can  be 
occupied  with  only  a  few  objects,  whether  they  are  objects  of  sense,  or 
psychical  creations.  To  do  justice  to  those  objects,  so  as  to  bring  away 
distinct  and  vivid  images  of  their  being  and  relations,  requires  that  they 
be  exclusively  before  the  mind.  If  they  are  exclusively  present,  other 
objects  must  be  excluded,  shut  out,  and  neglected.  We  have  also  seen 
(§179),  that,  in  apprehending  objects  of  sense,  an  additional  reason  for 
this  exclusive  occupation  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  prolonged  occupation 
of  the  organ  with  its  object  is  required  in  order  that  the  physiological  con- 
ditions for  a  definite  impression  may  be  fulfilled.  The  fact  is  unquee- 
tioned,  that  the  mind  does  both  admit  and  shut  out  the  objects  of  sense 
by  its  active  efforts. 

If  we  notice  and  follow  our  own  processes  in  sense^eroeptlon,  we  shall  observe  that  we 
are  constantly  employing  our  energies  in  this  twofold  way.  When,  for  example,  we  listen  to 
a  fuU  orchestra,  we  may  single  out  the  fife,  and  follow  its  shrill  piping  with  a  distinct  and 
delighted  apprehension  of  the  melody,  in  spite  of  the  crashing  masses  of  sound  that  assail  the 
ear  from  trumpet,  trombone,  and  drum ;  or  we  trace  with  rapt  and  absorbed  devotion  the 
silver  threading  of  the  leading  violin  along  its  sinuous  course ;  or  we  combine  into  a  single 
and  almost  exclasive  impression  the  sounds  which  the  stringed  or  wind  instruments  make 
together ;  or  we  give  the  ear  to  a  single  part  as  rendered  by  its  appropriate  agents,  soar- 
ing and  floating  with  the  air,  or  inspired  by  the  animating  tenor,  or  gravely  sympa- 
thizmg  with  the  bass,  leaving,  in  each  instance,  all  tlie  other  parts  unheard.  The  power  of 
the  mind  not  to  perceive  or  not  to  notice,  is  illustrated  by  examples  like  the  following :  The 
miller  does  not  hear  the  sounds  from  his  own  mill,  while  the  visitor  can  hear  nothing  else. 
The  factory  operative  does  not  notice,  and  therefore  is  not  disturbed  by  the  whir  of  the  spin- 
dles and  the  dash  of  the  looms.  He  can  speak  and  hear  with  entire  freedom,  while  the  by- 
stander can  do  neither,  from  the  distracting  and  deafening  din. 

ActiTity  shown  §  ^®^*  "^^  activity  of  the  mind  in  sense-perception  is  still 
oomUni^?Sm^  ^iTther  illustrated  in  the  great  variety  of  acts  and  processes 
objects.  which  we  are  distinctly  conscious  that  we  are  compelled  to 

perform,  in  order  to  create  percepts  and  images  which  we  can  carry  away 
and  retain.  These  acts  and  processes  are  acts  of  selective  analysis  and 
constructive  synthesis,  by  which  the  soul  chooses  for  itself  the  objects 
which  it  will  separate  and  remember  as  distinct  objects  or  things.  These 
objects,  when  formed  and  made  familiar,  can  be  recalled  and  recognised 
by  the  memory,  and  recast  by  the  imagination.  They  people  the 
dream-world,  they  crowd  upon  the  phantasy,  they  Ulnstrate  general  ooih 
leptions,  eta,  etc. 

When  we  are  confronted  with  an  object  wholly  strange  and  new,  w« 
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often  find  oorselyes  making  distinct  efforts  in  studying  it  part  by  part,  and 
then  still  others,  that  we  may  unite  the  parts  together  into  definite  prod 
ucts.  Even  when  the  eye  is  introduced  to  a  new  landscape,  it  first  runs 
with  rapid  glance  along  the  horizon,  resting  here  and  there  upon  any  point 
or  feature  which  invites  a  prolonged  or  second  look ;  then  it  sweeps  hither 
and  thither,  crossing  its  track  as  often  as  need  be,  searching  out  whatevei 
may  attract  its  gaze.  After  having  thus  constructed  the  outline  of  the 
picture,  it  leisurely  paints  in  the  details  one  by  one,  till  the  whole  is  fin- 
ished, and  it  can  carry  away  the  remembrance  of  it  as  a  single  object ;  or 
perhaps  it  divides  it  into  separate  portions,  and  treasures  in  the  memory 
cabinet  pictures  of  selected  parts.  But  how  much  does  the  most  careful 
and  active  observer  overlook !  How  little  does  he  notice  and  remember 
of  the  grace  and  beauty  which  is  spread  out  before  him !  How  much  is 
hid  and  overlooked,  to  the  most  attentive  and  the  best-trained  eye !  How 
much  is  reserved  for  afber-efforts  I 

■^^  ««>P>!*V^n  A  recognition  of  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  perception  is  of  the  greatast 
importufc  for  importance  to  a  right  conception  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  acts  of 
S*  S^inatlon  ™*°^ory  and  imagination.  The  mind  can  re-create  by  the  representative 
and  nemoiy.  power  only  what  it  has  first  created  by  the  power  of  perception.     The  mom* 

OTj  and  imagination  can  recall  and  reshape  no  more  of  the  objects  of  sense  than  the  peroep- 
tire  power  has  shaped  and  fij^ed  and  carried  away  for  the  service  of  both.  The  acquisitions 
of  the  memory  and  the  reach  of  the  imagination  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  number  of 
objects  wliich  we  have  perceived,  as  upon  the  manner  in  which  we  have  perceived  them.  It  is 
Dot  merely  what  is  brought  to  the  notice  or  within  the  reach  of  the  senses,  but  what  the  mind 
actually  and  effectually  so  works  upon  as  to  place  it  at  the  service  of  the  power  to  recall  and 
re-create.  This  we  know  to  be  true  in  fact,  by  experience  and  observation.  There  are  times 
when  we  seem  to  perceive  the  greatest  number  of  objects,  and  with  the  most  excited  interest, 
and  yet  of  them  all  we  can  recall  but  a  few,  and  these  but  vaguely.  The  wealth  of  material 
fometimes  wearies  and  distracts  the  power  to  appropriate  it. 

Why  this  should  be  so,  will  be  fully  explained  when  we  consider  the  conditions  and  taws 
of  the  representative  faculty.  A  general  statement  of  these  reasons  may  be  thus  expressed : 
The  secondary  activity  of  the  mind  in  recalling  or  re-creating  must  depend  on  its  primary  oi 
original  energy  in  perceiving  and  acquiring.  The  action  of  the  mind  in  remembering  and 
ima^ning  is  wholly  spiritual  and  subjective.  It  would  seem  that  its  conditions  and  laws  must 
be  found  in  that  element  of  sense-perception  which  also  is  spiritual  and  subjective. 

Jgtffittvity  fa  §  188.  The  activity  of  the  mind  in  sense-perception  is  re- 
jnmbinaticn  quired  in  early  life  to  separate  the  mass  of  perceived  or  per- 
life-  ceivable  material  into  the  distinct  objects  which  are  appre- 

hended and  named  by  men  of  average  intelligence. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  of  thus  uniting  different  percepts 
into  distinguishable  wholes  is  performed  to  a  great  extent  before  the  time 
when  we  can  distinctly  remember.  To  the  infant's  eye  the  whole  world 
of  perceivable  matter,  so  far  as  it  is  perceived  at  all,  is  perceived  as  a 
single  whole,  or  one  undivided  object.  The  apartment  within  which  it 
tries  its  first  experiments  of  activity  is  literally  a  universe ;  the  walls,  the 
ceiling,  the  table,  the  chairs,  all  blending  together  in  a  total  impression 
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This  wliok  is  soon  divided  into  parts.  Those  objects  which  are  readOj 
moved,  are  first  separated  and  viewed  opart  by  a  natural* and  necessary 
process ;  those  which  are  fixed  and  stationary  are  afterward  divided  to  a 
limited  extent,  according  to  accident  or  individual  caprice,  bnt  more  com- 
monly by  certain  considerations  of  convenience,  that  are  universally  reco^ 
nized.  The  chair,  the  table,  etc.,  etc.,  are  easily  known  aS  separate 
objects,  because  they  are  often  moved,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  broken  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  apartment  At  a  later  period,  the  floor,  the  ceiling, 
the  walls,  and  other  inmnovable  objects  are  so  distinguished  as  to  be 
recognized  and  named  as  diverse  and  separate  objects. 

To  acoomplUh  and  perfect  this  work  of  construction  and  separttion  during  infancy  and 
childhood,  there  is  required  the  repeated  application  of  the  attention  to  distinguish  the  partSi 
and  of  combination  in  order  to  unite  them  into  wholes.  In  these  efforts  the  mind  exerts  its 
spiritual  activity,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  one  mind  performs  its  worlc  far  more  rapidly 
than  another,  thereby  showing  that  what  is  perceived  depends  on  tlie  quickness,  energy,  and 
sagacity  of  the  individual  One  mind  does  this  with  greater  perfection  than  another.  Itf 
discriminatioDS  are  more  subtle,  its  combinations  more  exact,  and  its  interpretations  more 
tagaciouB,  even  upon  such  objects  as  apples,  oranges,  chauis,  tables,  horses,  and  dogs.  These 
differences  may  not  appear  in  the  application  of  the  common  names  of  common  things,  but 
^e  perceptwiu  and  the  pireepU  of  the  two,  as  mental  aeU  and  producU^  may  be  very 
••nequal. 

The  process  which  is  slowly  acquired  in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  with 
•ne sanM aotiyi-  unequal  perfection  and  dissimilar  results,  is  continued  in  mature  life.  Tbe 
natora  Ufe!^  ^    °^^°^*  ^^®°  ^^^^  "  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  follows  the  same 

methods  which  controlled  its  processes  in  infancy.  A  multitude  of  objects 
every  instant  solicits  its  attention.  It  perceives  those,  and  those  only,  to  which  it  yields  that 
ittenlion.  It  enlarges  the  circle  of  its  perceptions  by  those  only  which  it  subjects  to  ita 
power.  Those  which  necessity,  convenience,  pleasure,  duty,  or  an  active  curiosity  exdte  us  to 
regard,  receive  our  notice,  and  are  soon  familiarly  known  to  the  mind.  But  the  greater  por> 
lion  of  that  part  of  the  Tisible  and  tangible  universe  which  is  within  the  range  of  our  oigana, 
Is  to  the  minority  of  men  almost  entirely  unperoeived ;  it  is  tbe  unexplored  background,  againat 
which  the  few  familiar  objects  are  projected.  Out  of  this  material  more  observant  and 
eurious  eyes  are  continually  shaping  new  creations.  But  what  each  perceives  is  what  eaidi 
lndi*/idual  so  creates  and  shapes  that  it  carries  it  away  as  a  permanent  image.  In  this  woriL  of 
ictive  construction,  the  intellect  is  busied,  from  the  first  essays  of  unremembering  infancy,  to 
the  most  mature  and  exact  observations  of  unfoi^tting  manhood.  It  begins  tliis  work  with 
letaining  and  repeating  the  perceptions  of  a  single  sense.  After  mastering  and  securing  the 
i^roducts  of  each  of  the  senses  in  their  tuni,  it  proceeds  to  unite  them  into  completed  wholes, 
fixing  and  familiarizing  the  relatione  of  form,  of  distance,  and  of  relative  position,  till  the 
mathematical  eye  and  the  mathematical  touch  are  severally  perfected,  and  trained  to  act  in 
unison.  In  this  way  the  perceptions  of  familiar  objects,  one  by  one,  are  formed  and  fixed. 
They  are,  at  the  same  time,  more  clearly  distinguished  from  the  perceiving  mind  itself  as  the 
ncn-ego.  The  more  compactly  they  are,  so  to  speak,  crystallised  Into  separate  existencea,  the 
more  sharply  are  they  contrasted  with  the  percipient  mind,  and  the  more  boldly  do  they 
project  into  that  relief  which  is  possible  by  the  relations  of  space.  These  procenes  are  per- 
petually repeated  till  the  end  of  life,  greatly  facilitated  in  respect  to  ease  and  precision 
by  tbe  acquisitions  of  earlier  years,  but  never  ceasing  to  be  repeated  upon  the  unwroughl 
materia],  which  the  percipient  mind  creates  while  it  perceives,  and  perodves  no  further  thaa  it 
creates. 
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Differe         In    ^  ^^^'   "^^^  activity  of  mind  is  mora  conspicuous  in  the 
n^  ectiyitiet    diversity  of  the  sense-perceptions  which  are  reached  by  dif- 
ferent men  as  they  advance  in  life,  or  differ  in  their  employ- 
ments and  culture. 

A  single  general  example  may  iUustrate  the  diversity  of  perception  in 
which  all  these  causes  exert  their  influence.  Let  two  men  together  inspect 
a  complicated  machine  or  engine ;  let  the  one  be  a  person  of  average 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  the  other  an  accomplished  engineer :  how 
much  more  will  the  one  perceive  in  the  engine  than  the  other.  Before 
the  practised  eye,  each  separate  part  takes  its  appropriate  place,  being 
sharply  distinguished  from  every  other,  the  dividing  surfaces  and  con- 
necting members  being  all  discerned  at  a  glance,  and  all  these  separate 
portions  being  bound  into  a  complete  and  symmetrical  whole.  To  the  eye 
of  the  uninstructed  person,  however  keen  may  be  his  physical  vision,  there 
is  neither  whole  nor  parts,  but  a  confused  and  bewildering  impression. 
The  difference  cannot.be  accounted  for  by  any  physical  defect  or  excel- 
ietice  in  the  organs  of  visiou,  but  only  by  the  previous  mental  and  intel- 
lectual training.  But  these  do  not  enable  the  person  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  the  organs  of  vision.  They  do  not  themselves  perceive.  They 
simply  direct  the  use  of  the  organs  in  such  a  way  that  distinct  perceptions 
are  gained  by  the  one  person,  while  of  these  perceptions  the  other  fails 
altogether. 

These  infellectiud  oonditioiis  are  the  result  of  the  mind's  own  energy,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  needed  is  most  conyincingly  demonstrated  by  a  multitude  of  similar  cases.  The  sharp 
but  uninstructed  eye  of  the  child  or  the  savage  looks  out  listlessly  upon  the  stars ;  the  reflect- 
hig  eye  of  the  astronomer  groups  them  in  figures,  threads  them  u[>on  lines,  and  arrays  them  in 
mystical  curres.  The  mechanic  perceives  much  that  every  other  man  overlooks,  and  the 
objects  which  each  mechanic  perceives,  or,  as  we  say,  has  an  eye  for,  depend  on  the  particular 
trade  to  which  he  has  been  trained.  The  same  is  true  of  the  architect  and  of  the  painter.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  tiie  activity  which  is  exerted  in  all  these  cases  is  an  activity  of 
the  fancy,  of  the  memory,  and  of  thought,  and  that  it  is  improper  to  speak  of  it  as  an  activity 
of  sense^perception.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  activity  of  fancy  and  memory  which  attends 
and  often  precedes  this  fecial  activity  of  sense.  But  if  the  memory  and  the  fancy  are  first 
iroused,  their  action  determines  and  decides  what  is  perceived  by  the  senses ;  it  directs  and 
holds  the  attention  to  their  appropriate  objects^  and  so  enables  the  mind  to  master  and  retain 
them  as  permanent  possessions. 

i«idM?ttiSl  §  ^^^'  ^^  follows  from  these  truths,  by  a  necessary  inference, 
u«rt  ^  to%h^  that  the  mind's  activity  in  perception,  and  its  mastery  over  a 
3iiject.  greater  or  smaller  number  of  objects,  must  depend  veiy 

argely  upon  the  interest  which  these  objects  excite.  In  other  words,  the 
leelings  and  the  character  affect  the  accuracy  and  the  reach,  and  of  course 
the  permanence  of  the  sense-perceptions.  The  eye  sees  and  the  ear  hears 
the  objects  which  the  soul  desires  and  delights  in.  It  is  not  easy  for  the 
mind  to  perceive  that  which  it  dislikes  to  contemplate.    On  the  othei 
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haud,  the  objects  which  our  interests,  our  profebsion,  and  our  taster 
prompt  us  to  attend  to,  we  discern  with  surprising  readiness. 

The  eye  that  is  sbarpened  by  the  lust  of  gain,  detects  objects  and  qualities  to  which  thi 
less  interested  observer  is  totally  blind.  The  ear  that  is  qaickened  by  expectation  or  terror^ 
can  catch  the  sound  of  deliverance  when  all  other  ean  are  deaC  The  hand  that  palpitate! 
with  hope  or  fear,  can  apprehend  delicate  moidtions  of  good  or  evil,  which  the  stranger  wouHq 
not  notice.  The  living  soul,  as  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  is  present  in  the  acts  of  every 
sense,  and  largely  determines  the  report  which  each  shall  make  of  the  material  universe. 
What  a  man  is,  is  exemplified  in  what  he  perceives.  His  tastes,  his  sense  of  character,  his 
moral  resolves  and  aims  in  life — all  these  are  expressed  in  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
sense-perceptions  which  he  creates  and  stores  up  from  the  infinitude  of  wealth  which  is  spread 
out  before  him  in  the  material  universe. 

§  191.  The  activity  of  the  soul  in  sense-perception,  it  has 
simited  and  de-    aheadv  been  observed,  is  a  limited  activity.    The  process  of 

pendent  activity.  '^  .  .      .  .,  .       .«  .      ,     , 

sense-perception,  m  its  widest  signincance,  mciudes  passion 
and  receptivity  as  well  as  action  and  construction.  We  do  not  deny  the 
first  when  we  vindicate  the  last  of  these  correlated  elements.  The  soul 
cannot,  by  its  cre>ative  energy,  make  that  to  be  a  mountain  which  is  a 
cloud.  It  cannot  make  that  to  be,  which  in  reality  has  no  existence.  It 
can,  however,  judge  a  mountain  to  be  a  cloud,  and  perceive  a  cloud  when 
it  might  and  ought  to  see  a  mounuiin  (§  48).  The  energy  and  direction 
with  which  it  applies  the  power  of  knowing  goes  very  far  to  determine  what 
is  perceived,  how  vividly,  how  perfectly,  and  how  correctly.  Nature  must 
do  her  part  in  bringing  the  objects  within  the  reach  of  the  percipiejit. 
The  sentient  organism  must  be  in  a  normal  condition  to  secure  the  sensar 
tions  to  which  the  mind  has  become  familiar,  and  on  which  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  rely  in  its  acquired  judgments,  as  it  interprets  the  signs 
which  nature  presents.  But  when  these  conditions  and  indications  are 
provided,  the  mind,  by  its  own  activity,  determines  what  it  perceives, 
whether  it  perceives  vividly  or  faintly,  how  completely  it  masters  and 
retains  the  parts  of  the  object,  and  how  correctly  it  interprets  and  com- 
bines together  its  elements  and  indications. 

§  192.  The  activity  of  sense-perception,  though  it  is  an  activ- 
and  easUy  ezei^    Ity  of  knowledge,  is  yet  the  most  elementary  of  all  these 

activities,  and  the  one  which  is  most  easily  performed.  In 
one  aspect  it  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  in  respect  to  its  dignity  and  dis- 
ciplinary value.  It  is  the  least  intellectual  of  all  the  intellectual  acts.  It 
is  performed  with  great  ease  and  with  surprising  perfection  by  the  in&nt 
All  the  manifold  processes  of  combination  and  judgment  which  it  involves 
are  executed  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  at  the  very  earliest  age,  and  by 
persons  of  the  least  cultivation  in  the  higher  discriminations  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  apparently  of  the  very  lowest  capacity  for  such  cultivation  (c£ 
§  147).  The  habits  and  aptitudes  which  are  the  result  of  these  efforts  seem 
to  be  more  completely  controlled  by  association;  to  displace  and  almost  to 
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defy  reflection  more  entirely  than  is  true  of  the  higher  activities  and 
applications  of  the  intellect.  That  some  activities  and  processes  of  the 
mtellect  are  capable  of  being  more  readily  performed  than  others,  is 
an  origuial  fact  of  onr  being.  It  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  psychological 
fact,  which,  to  oar  knowledge  is  ultimate  and  inexplicable  (cf.  §  54).  Bat 
thoagh  this  fact  cannot  be  resolved  by  any  higher  or  more  comprehensive 
psychical  or  physical  law,  it  is  readily  explained  by  the  still  higher  rela- 
tions of  adaptation  and  design  (c£  §  612). 


SENSB-PBBCEPnON :   STJMMABY  AND   BBYIEW. 

g  198.  (1.)  The  prooefises  inToIved  in  sense-perception,  as  our  analysis  has  shown,  are  bj 
DO  means  simple.  The  product,  when  complete  in  a  perceived  material  object,  is  in  its  con- 
stituent  elements  and  relations  more  complex  than  is  usually  believed. 

We  will  briefly  rerlew  and  recapitulate  the  several  steps  of  the  process  and  the  elementi 
of  the  product. 

(2.)  Sense-perception  is  an  act  of  knowledge  by  means  of  sensations  and  the  sense-organs, 
is  the  term  indicates,  the  act  implies  two  elements,  which  are  distinguished  as  sensation  and 
perception ;  more  exacUy  as  sensation-proper  and  perception-proper.  These  are  distinguished 
in  thought,  but  not  separable  in  fact.  The  act  of  consciousness  by  wluch  we  know  the  process, 
separates  these  elements  by  an  analysis  of  thought,  but  connects  them  by  a  synthesis  of  time 
reUtions,  as  constituting  a  single  and  instantaneous  psychical  state.  They  are  distingaished 
in  the  relation  of  dependence,  but  are  united  as  instantaneous  in  time. 

(8.)  Sensation,  or  the  sensation-element,  is  known  still  further :  First,  physiologically^  as 
dependent  on  the  excitement  of  the  sensorium,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  some  physical  excitant 
or  object  The  sensorium  is  a  collective  term  for  the  nervous  organism  and  the  sense-organs 
conjoined.  This  organism,  animated  by  the  sentient  soul,  acts  as  the  agent  or  instrument  of 
the  several  sensations.  How  it  is  fitted  thus  to  act,  we  do  not  know.  What  there  is  in  its 
oatore  which  renders  it  capable  of  responding,  as  it  does,  to  the  impressions  or  excitements 
vrhich  it  suffers,  we  cannot  explain.  We  know  that  each  class  or  portion  of  the  sentient 
serves  is  capable  of  a  special  sensation,  and  so  far  is  idiopathic  In  order  to  produce  it,  the 
excitement  or  impression  must  usually  be  applied  to  the  nerve-endings,  in  the  sense-organs. 
A  class  of  exceptions  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  filaments  of  electri<v 
ind  chemical  action,  of  pressure,  of  certain  morbid  and  abnormal  bodily  conditions  occasion- 
ing what  are  called  the  subjective  sensations  of  light  and  sound,  and  perhaps  of  taste.  • 

(4.)  Second,  psychologically  considered,  sensation  is  a  more  or  less  positively  pleasant  or 
pamfnl  experience  of  tho  soul,  as  eon^cioiuly  animating  and  acting  with  an  extended  een- 
wrium.  The  sensations  are  in  this  respect  sharply  distinguished  by  the  soul  itself  from  the 
desires  which  attend  them,  as  well  as  from  the  purely  spiritual  emotions.  When  the  sool  ia 
Bakl  to  be  conscious  of  its  sensations,  consciousness  cannot  be  used  in  the  technical  sense  of  a 
direct  cognizance  of  purely  spiritual  acts  or  states,  but  of  a  direct  or  intuitive  cognizance  of 
this  peculiar  experience.  It  follows  that  the  several  sensations,  inasmuch  as  they  are  expe 
rienced  by  the  soul  in  its  connection  with  the  extended  sensorium,  must  be  indefinitely  but 
really  separated  irom  each  other  by  distance  and  place. 

(o.)  Perception,  as  an  act  of  the  mind,  is  subjective  and  objective  ;  as  subj'ctive^  it  \b  dis- 
tinguished by  several  steps  or  processes.  As  oj^ecthe^  it  apprehends  some  being.  The  resuV 
is  a  product^  or  the  o^eet  as  ihuMMi. 

Subjectively  viewed,  sense-perception  is  distmguished  as  original  and  acjuired^  or  simpU 
nd  covydeg^  and  as  dirset  and  re/kx.    In  original  or  dmple  peroeption,  the  mind  knows  thf 
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imgle  percepts  wliidi  are  appropriate  to  suigle  orgaiu  of  aeoae.  In  aoquiied  or  complex  per 
eepti<»,  it  connects  these  with  one  another  under  a  variety  of  felaiiona.  In  direct  perception 
the  relations  used  are  those  of  extenuon  and  diversity ;  in  indirect,  those  of  likeness,  cauaa> 
tion,  and  design  are  also  employed. 

Objectively  viewed,  perception  always  knows  a  material  non-^o.  But  the  otgeots  of  Am 
1^  and  complex  perception  are  unlike. 

(0.)  lunrnpU  or  original  perception,  the  object  is  tLtimpU  percept  ■■■!>  4L,  an  extended  non- 
tfo.  Bat  the  term  non^o  is  equivocal,  being  capable  of  three  distinct  meaning^  coireqKind 
mg  to  the  three  distinguishable  egoe  with  whioh  they  are  contrasted.  These  are  the  following . 
(1.)  The  perceiving  agent  as  a  pure  spirit ;  (2.)  the  percipient  agent  as  a  spirit  animating  an 
extended  sensorium ;  (8.)  the  individual  as  spirit,  sensorium,  and  body.  The  three  non-«^oi 
contrasted  with  these  are :  (1.)  The  sensorium  in  excited  action,  distinguished  by  the  soul  from 
itself  as  a  pure  spirit ;  (2.)  the  body  perceived  as  other  than  the  sentient  soul — u  e.,  the  soul 
as  animating  the  sensorium ;  and  (8.)  the  material  universe  as  distinguished  from  the  soul, 
^nsorium,  and  body — ^t.  «.,  from  the  man  as  soul  and  body  united. 

(7.)  In  original  perception,  the  ohjeet  directly  apprehended  is  the  sensorium  as  excited  to 
some  definite  action.  This  is  distinguished  from  the  soul  as  percipient,  by  the  soul*s  own  act 
of  discrimination.  In  other  words,  the  ego  and  non-^o  contrasted  are  the  first  named  above. 
This  non-ego  is  the  percept  appropriate  to  each  of  the  sense  organs. 

Some  contend  that  there  are  but  two  organs  and  two  forms  of  direct  perception — ^^ose 
i>i  touch  and  sight ;  the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing,  giving  sensations  only. 

(8.)  Indirect  or  <icqtdred  perception  first  combines  single  percepts  into  material  wholes  or 
it)jects,  by  referring  them  to  the  same  portion  of  space.  The  first  eipcriment  is  made  with 
the  body  itself,  the  perception  of  which  the  soul  completes,  knowing  it  within  and  without^ 
Tills  gives  the  non^ego  in  the  second  senxe.  Other  percepts  it  proceeds  to  combine  and  con- 
struct into  other  bodies,  by  processes  of  comparison,  measurement,  and  induction,  after  the 
analogon  of  the  body  which  the  soul  inhabits.  These  are  distinguished  from  the  body  itself, 
giving  the  non^go  in  the  third  eenecy  the  distances,  forms,  sizes,  etc.,  being  assigned  by  the 
various  processes  of  judgment,  which  are  usually  called  acts  of  acquired  perception. 

(9.)  Later  stiU,  the  intellect  knows  the  percepts  thus  united  as  substance  and  attribute^ 
when  it  connects  the  objects  with  the  sensations  which  they  excite  under  the  relation  of 
causality,  or  compares  one  object  with  anoCher  under  the  relations  of  form  and  dimension.  To 
'  do  the  one,  the  material  object  must  be  compared  with  the  sentient  soul,  by  an  act  of  reflexive 
inalysis,  both  being  projected  into  the  mind's  field  of  view.  To  do  the  other,  motion,  measure- 
ment, and  analysis  are  required  to  separate  length,  breadth,  size,  and  form,  fh)m  the  things  to 
which  they  pertain.  Becognition,  generalisation,  and  other  acts  of  the  higher  intelligence 
greatly  stimulate  and  aid  this  activity,  but  are  not  essential  to  it  Many,  not  to  say  all,  of 
these  acts  of  acquired  or  indirect  perception  are  acts  of  natural  and  unconscious  induction, 
which,  like  other  such  acts,  must  assume  in  the  objects  known  adaptation  to  the  mind  that 
knows  them  ;  in  other  words,  must  assume  design  and  order  in  the  universe. 

When  the  material  object  is  known  in  these  elements  and  relations  as  a^  product  familiar 
to  the  mind,  the  process  of  sense-peroeption  is  complete. 

(10.)  When,  moreover,  consciousness  is  so  matured  as  to  distinguish  the  soul's  spiritoal 
acts  and  emotions  from  its  sensations  and  their  objects,  then  the  non^o  is  distinguished  from 
the  ^  in  the  first  sense  reqmred,  and  all  the  relations  of  matter  to  the  spirit,  which  are 
objects  of  common  observation,  are  attained  and  made  familiar  to  the  intellect. 

(11.)  In  the  process  of  sense  perception  the  state  of  the  intellect  is  octttw,  and  adiv 
only.  It  is  a  form  of  that  knowledge,  by  which  beings  and  reUtions  are  cognized  as  rbal 
This  activity  is  intimately  allied  to  the  higher  processes  of  which  it  is  the  essential  condition, 
and  like  them  is  directed  by  the  emotions  and  the  will,  whioh  together  with  the  'ntellect  make 
op  the  endowments  '>f  the  oorsdous  souL 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

IHSOKEBS  OF  8SNB1B-P1ESG1CPTT0K* 

Tbi  nmmaiT  and  reriew  with  which  the  preceding  chapter  concludes,  presents  in  brief  Ike 
theory  of  sense-perception  which  is  taught  in  thia  volume.  It  seems  desinble,  in  ooii> 
nection  with  it,  to  give  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  several  theories  which  have  bees 
held  by  otners.  Such  a  sketch  will  prepare  the  student  to  understand  the  difficulties  of 
Che  subject,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  successive  advances  which  have  been  made  toward 
an  explanation  of  the  very  difficult  problem  which  these  theories  have  undertaken  to  solve. 
It  may  also  be  useful  in  preventing  the  reader  from  too  readily  accepting  the  materialistit 
ind  physiological  solutions  which  are  uiged  so  confidently  as  being  the  latest  and  thf 
most  satisfactory.  The  history  of  the  earlier  speculations  serves  to  show  that  these  sol» 
tions  are  neither  so  recent  nor  so  rational  as  their  advocate  contend. 

§  194.  All  philosophers  have  undertaken  to  gpve  some  theory  or  ezplanatioo 
TbaM  theories  of  the  perceptions  of  sense.  These  perceptions  are  among  the  most  striking 
oBiveiml.  ^^  interesting  of  all  phenomena,  and  would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of 

all  inquisitive  minds.  They  vary  in  uniformity  with  the  changing  condition 
ol  the  bodily  organs,  and  of  the  objects  and  media  with  which  these  organs  are  concerned. 
For  this  reason,  men  of  philosophic  tastes  would  be  prompted  to  devise  some  theory  to  explain 
how  and  why  these  perceptions  so  often  change. 

It  is  not  strange  that  these  explanations  have  always  been  derived  from  th« 
2f*™^^«jjj  generally  received  opinions  or  philosophical  theories  concerning  the  forces 
pfailoaophy.  and  laws  of  nature,  and  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  human  souL    As  the 

sciences  of  nature  and  of  the  soul  have  been  continually  changing,  one  theory 
of  sense-perception  has  given  place  to  another.  False  or  defective  theories  of  nature  and  tin. 
aoul  have,  by  a  neoeasary  consequence,  involved  false  or  insufficient  explanations  of  the  pro- 
ceases  of  sense-perception. 

On  the  other  hand,  erroneous  theories  of  sense-perception  have,  by  a  reflox 
Thtfir  reflex  in-  influence,  aifected  to  a  very  large  extent  the  philosophy  of  the  souL  It  it 
nieehievoaB.         natural  that  it  should  be  so.    The  acts  and  instruments  of  sensei)eroeptioa 

are  the  first  to  attract  attention,  and  to  challenge  and  receive  some  sort  of 
explanation.  The  explanation  given  to  these  processes  would  naturally  be  extended  to  thf 
other  and  higher  activitieSb  The  conditions  and  laws  of  sensOi^rception  would  )«adily  bs 
taken  as  the  typeii  of  all  the  intellectual  processes.  Whatever  theory  were  adopted  in  respeol 
to  the  nature  of  sight  and  hearing,  would  be  extended  to  memory  and  the  imagination.  It  if 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  these  theories  have  occupied  so  laxge  a  place  and  exerted  sa 
powerful  au  influence  in  tiie  history  of  psychology  and  of  speculative  philosophy. 

Theories  of  sense-perception  are  especiaUy  liable  to  be  erroneous,  fiH>m  the 
W^  eepaeially  oiicumstanoe  that  they  faivolve  so  many  elements.  The  processes  are  tbem> 
toucooft.  selvea  most  complicated,  involving,  as  they  do,  cotporeal  and  peychical 

agencies.  The  corporeal  element  is  in  part  material,  and  requires  a  correct 
knowledge  of  nwttor,  and  the  distinction  between  that  whieh  is  oiganiaed  and  living,  and  that 
wUdi  is  inorganic  and  dead.  In  order  fully  to  understand  the  prooesses  of  sense-perception, 
we  must  know  their  conditions  or  media ;  this  involves  a  correct,  if  not  a  complete,  knowledge 
of  such  agents  as  llg^  and  sound.  A  grossly  erroneous  theory  of  either  might  vitiate  om 
theory  J  the  psychological  processes  of  sight  and  hearii^.    The  scientific  knowledge  of  these 
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igents  and  their  laws  inclades  assumptionB  both  mathematical  and  metq>h7Bical,  whidi  may  b« 
correct  and  complete,  or  erroneoua  and  defectiye. 

The  instrmnents  of  Benae-peroepUon  are  the  bodily  oigans ;  and  to  trnderatand  these  organf 
we  must  not  only  have  a  correct  theory  of  the  liTiog  otganiam«  bat  alao  of  its  relaliona  to  tha 
rational  sonL  The  psychical  element  in  perception  is  alao  complex.  The  consideration  of 
perception  as  a  special  act  or  kind  of  Icnowledge,  requires  some  just  ^ews  of  Imowledge  in 
generaL  A  serious  error  in  respect  to  this  fundamental  point  would,  by  a  logical  necessity, 
InToIvo  mistake  or  defect  in  respect  to  eyery  form  of  Icnowledge,  The  element  of  feeling  it 
also  present  in  sen8ei>erception  in  what  is  called  bodily  sensibility,  the  correct  theory  of  which 
hivolyes  just  views  of  the  nature  of  feeling  in  general,  and  of  the  relation  of  feeling  to  knowl- 
edge. Any  theory  concerning  a  process  wliich  involves  so  many  elements  is  necessarily  exposed 
to  error.  That  which  we  should  expect  would  be  true,  we  find  made  real  in  fiKt  In  the 
various  theories  of  sense^rception  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  histoiy  of  philosophy,  the 
errors  and  defects  are  to  be  traced  to  some  false  assumption  or  oversight  in  phyrics,  physi- 
ology, or  metaphysics,  or  in  all  these  sciences  combined. 

Theories  of  sense-perception  are,  to  a  great  extent,  theories  of  vision.  This 
SS^^  ]J«iiaI1y  is  not  surprising.  The  phenomena  of  vision  are  the  most  prominent  in  our 
ion.  experience,  and  the  most  attractive  to  our  attention.    The  organs  of  vision 

are  more  complicated  than  those  of  any  other  sense,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  eamly  separated  into  their  component  parts.  The  necessity  and  the  functions  of  some 
of  these  parts  are  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer.  Every  question  which  can  be  asked  in 
respect  to  any  of  the  perceptions,  presents  itself  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  viaon ; 
so  that  a  correct  theory  of  vision  would  necessarily  be  a  correct  theory  of  sense-perception  in 
general.  Afi  might  be  expected,  the  theories  of  sense-perception  which  are  recorded  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  are,  for  the  most  part,  theories  of  vision,  and  the  illustrations  and 
examples  of  the  power  of  sense-perception,  its  actings  and  Its  laws,  are  almost  universally 
drawn  from  the  power  of  seeing  with  the  eye. 

f  105.    We  begin  with  the  theories  of  the  eariier  Greek  philoaophen.    In  these  there 

V    ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  interest  or  instruct  us,  exoept  as  ihey  serve  to  Qlusfcrate  the  oniaes 

^Soeo^eni^     of  error,  and  to  show  na  the  beginnings  and  germs  of  almost  every  one  of  the  &lse 

theories  rhldh  deform  and  mislead  modem  speoolation.     These  are  all  alike,  in  not 

shaxply  distinguishing  the  soul  from  the  body,  and  soanely  from  inorganic  matter,  in 

respect  either  of  eseenoe  or  f anctions.    The  ilxst  effort  of  philosophy  was  to  resolve  all  agents  and  all  ph^ 

nomena— beginning  with  those  most  obvioosly  material  and  mechanical,  and  terminating  with  the  most 

Bpiritoal  and  free—into  some  single  element,  as  original  and  all-pervading.    Whether  all  spirit  was  in 

eiEBct  resolved  into  matter  (as  by  Democriiut  and  the  Atomists),  or  m11  matter  was  sablimated  into  spirit 

as  it  seemed  to  be  by  Dioff€ne»  of  Apollonia),  the  elements  of  each  were  the  same  in  essence,  and  the 

diflEbrences  in  operation  and  phenomena  were  matters  of  combination  and  degree. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  cnirent  modes  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  sense- 
.    perception  is  ftimished  in  the  theory  of  Dtogenet  of  ApoUonia.    The  soul,  according  to 
SSt^SS*-  him,  is  a  more  highly  refined,  drier,  and  warmer  air  or  vapor,  diflMng  from  other 

agents  and  beings  in  this  only,  that  its  element  is  purer  than  theirs.  Bensation  and 
senae-peroeption  occnr  when  outward  objeote  set  in  motion  the  organs  of  senses  and, 
through  them,  the  air  which,  as  the  soal,  pervades  every  part  of  the  body.  This  explanation,  in  princi- 
ple, does  not  dilKv  from  that  of  those  modem  peychologints  who  resolve  Mnse-peroeptton  into  vibrations 
of  material  agents  without,  which  excite  finer  and  quicker  vibrations  in  the  nervous  organism,  the  oharac> 
ter  of  the  sensation  being  conceived  to  depend  on  the  freqnenoy  and  rapidity  of  these  vibrations.  (01 
£ooiee,  £.  Otorgtj  J,  D.  MonO,  -^  Bain^  etc) 

Hwat^tu  accounts  for  sensuous  knowledge  by  making  the  inner  fire  of  the  soul  to 

nnite  with,  or,  in  modem  langoage,  to  respond  to  the  outer  fire  of  the  universe.    This 

S?!^^^    ^^^    explanation  Is  but  a  consistent  application  of  the  genenl  assumption  that  firs  la  the 

Bupedoc  es.  ortginal  element  in  all  forais  of  being.    Heraditns  was  more  oons|douoas  as  %  neta- 

phjrsical  philosopher  than  as  a  psychologist 

fSmptdodm  of  Agrigentmn  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  two  or  three  reasons.    He  was  the  first,  aooocding 

to  Bitter,  who  introduced  the  distinction  between  sensuous  and  divtne  knowledge— who  taught  that  the 

bnprffaions  of  sense  must  be  eorrooted  by  the  notions  of  reason.    It  was  an  axiom  with  him  in  axplatnint 


PlM. 
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HonMH  faiowledge,  thai  like  CHI  only  beknowii  by  its  Uke.  This  MBnmptton  peryadef  the  gnat  auyor 
Ity  of  the  ttieories  of  peroeptkm  down  to  the  prejent  moment ;  and,  as  we  hare  seen,  it  ia  wil^  the  fl^reai- 
irt  diiBealty  that  the  mind  can  rid  itaelf  of  its  inflnenoo.  (G£  Hamilton,  Workt  qf  Setdy  p.  800,  note.) 
In  oonAnmity  with  this  Ticw,  he  aeeka  to  show  that  aense-pereepllon  can  only  be  explained  by  ma  knowl- 
adga  of  the  composition  of  the  body  peioeiTed,  and  of  the  fiwoes  which  act  upon  it.  The  objects  of  aense 
md  oflT  oertaln  efflaxea,  JLwo^^ouu,  from  their  snzfiwe,  which  pass  into  the  homaa  body  through  pores 
[pnrrlded  in  the  several  organs).  Tlie  blood  in  the  yidnity  of  the  heart  oonstitntes  the  human  intellect ; 
end  in  wfaaterer  part  of  the  body  this  Uood  is  properly  mixed  sad  refined,  there  is  sapecior  skill  and  dn> 
tetity,  as  in  the  hand  of  the  mechanic^  and  in  the  tongue  of  the  orator. 

Vision  is  explained  by  Empedooles  <cL  Aristotle,  Ih  Sentuyt  in  Us  poem  on  the  Natmrt  of  Thingi, 
by  the  doctrine  that  the  eye  is  composed  of  fire,  the  noblest  of  the  flnir  dements— i^  indeed,  Empedodea 
did  not  hold  that  fire  was  the  master^lement.  Fire  prodaoes  vision  by  radiating  from  the  eye,  as  light  is 
emitted  ihmi  a  lantern.  The  reason  that  this  fire  is  not  extinguished,  is  that  it  is  defended  by  the  watery 
coats  of  the  eye,  which  act  like  the  sides  or  walls  of  the  lantern. 

DemocriUu  was  the  first  consdons  and  arowed  materialist,  resolTtng,  as  he  did,  all  the 

diiferent  kinds  of  behig,  with  their  phenomena,  into  combinations  of  atoms,  dilfsring  in 

PsBiQaritua  sise  and  shape.    He  taught  that  the  soul  differs  ihim  the  body,  by  being  composed  ol 

finer  particles,  constituting,  as  it  were,  a  finer  body  inclosed  by  the  grosser  and  the  ooi«- 

poreaL    All  sense-perceptions  are  occasioned  by  contact.    In  modem  phrase,  all  the 

MBses  areresolTod  into  the  sense  of  touch.    That  which  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  soul  is  not,  how- 

crer,  tlie  material  object;  but  lis  «S&«Aor,  or  image,  being  detached  tnm  its  surikoe,  reaehes  the  soul  by 

(saaiDg  through  the  pores  of  the  organ  of  sense.     The  tUmXw  and  the  ian^^  were  nearly  the  same, 

mlesB  the  awo^^  was  used  to  emphasise  the  material  element,  and  the  tlSmkn'  that  which  ia  subjecttvo 

and  spiritual.    The  nature  and  signification  of  either  do  not  seem  to  hare  been  held  with  greater  intaiQi- 

gence  and  precision  in  earlier  times  than  the  ccrreaponding  terms  [as  image,  representation,  species]  and 

conceptions  are  employed  and  understood  in  modem  pliilosophy.    At  one  time  they  were  used  in  a  sigw 

aiflcation  sfanply  and  grossly  material ;  at  another,  as  the  product  of  the  combined  actiTity  of  the  sphri^ 

nsl  and  material.    (Of.  Bitter,  toI,  i.  B.  yi  c.  iL,  note.) 

From  Democritns,  Epicurus  borrowed  the  notion  of  ^uses,  ttmtaaera  rerum,  which  he  conceived  in 
the  grossest  Ibrm— vis.,  that  they  ^are  like  pellicles  flying  off  tnm.  objects ;  and  tliat  these  material  like- 
naaBcs,  difflislng  themselres  everywliere'*  in  the  air,  are  propagated  to  the  peroeptiTc  organs.  In  the 
words  of  lAcretius :  *'  Que,  quati  memXnmnmf  mmmo  de  eorpon  rerum  da-^tm  voliUnU  tdfro  eUroqiu  per 


It  does  not  ibllow,  however,  becanae  the  surihce^  or  its  «S8«Aor,  must  always  be  touched  in  sense-per- 
espiion,  tliat  its  form  and  sine,  or  the  form  and  size  of  its  particles  (in  modem  phrase,  space-attributes  or 
relations),  axe  what  are  peroetved.  What  is  perceived  tbrough  the  contact  of  an  nSmXop,  of  certain  par- 
ttdea,  are  not  these  atoms,  or  their  space-relations,  but  a  semblance  or  subjective  result  which  they  give ; 
c  ff^  the  white  which  we  see  in  its  mimkw  Is  simply  a  smooth  surface,  and  the  black  is  a  rough  snrfiuw. 
Tet  these  snrikoes,  as  seen  by  us,  are  seen  as  white  and  black. 

I  106.    The  philosophers  of  the  Bosratic  school  [Plato  and  Aristotle]  recognised  the 

doctrines  of  their  predecessors  to  some  extent,  either  fo  expand  or  reftite  them.    They 

SlooL  ^^^^"^^    made  important  additiona  to  the  philosophy  of  previous  times  In  respect  to  the  theory 

of  sense-perception,  as  well  as  to  the  doctrines  of  general  philosophy.    The  doctrines 

of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  even  the  terms  which  they  employed,  can  be  ttaeed  among 

ph&osophera  of  every  age  aince  their  time ;  and  they  still  reappear  and  exert  their  influence  among  the 

moat  recent  aehools.    Aristotle  especially  gave  the  law  to  the  achoolmen,  tmm  whose  teachings  the  modem 

theories  hare  retained  many  traditions.    Plato  is  still  appealed  to  and  quoted  by  his  admirers  for  his  etc* 

Vtni  sad  just  p^chological  discriminations,  even  in  respect  to  the  theory  of  sense-perception. 

Ftttio  taught  very  distinctly  and  emphaticaliy,  especially  in  his  Theatetus,  that  sensa- 
tion [proper)  is  an  efllaot  jointly  produced  by  the  force,  motion,  or  action  (^op<)  of 
Plata  the  material  object  and  the  sentient  agent,  and  that  it  varies,  of  cours^  with  this  Jotat 

activity ;  that  the  sensations  of  no  two  sentient  beings  need  necesaarily  be  the  sam^ 
under  the  same  material  conditiona  at  the  aame  time ;  and  that  the  aenaationa  of  the 
aame  being,  ttom  the  aame  object  at  difl^ront  times,  need  not  be  the  same,  but  may  vary  very  greatly. 
Hcnso  knowledge,  eSe^iy^if,  is  therefore  untrustworthy,  illusive,  and,  it  may  be,  deoeptiv&  With  this  ha 
contrasts  the  higher  kind  of  knowledge,  i^  hnvr^iiii,  vis.,  that  which  is  rational  and  intellectnal— the 
knowledge  of  ideas,  or  of  objects  in  their  ideas.  This  knowledge,  in  its  sabjeotive  character,  is  certain 
and  aatisfoetory ;  in  Its  objects  it  Is  permanent  end  fixed.  These  views  were  not  matured  by  Plato  into 
a  dslsiled  sdentlfie  theory,  nor  have  the  Platonists  ever  succeeded  in  thus  perfecting  them.  The  great 
dsfleieney  of  these  tlieoties  has  been,  that  they  have  omitted  to  explain  how  this  changing  and  in  pari 
sabjectiye  material  [the  sensation  proper]  is  related  to  that  whioh  ia  fixed  and  trustworthy  [the  peroeptioB 
IBDper).    They  liave  therefore  served  rather  to  exdte  inquiries,  than  to  meet  and  answer  them. 

In  the  TimsRis,  Plato  uaee  the  similes,  if  he  does  not  adopt  the  theory  of  Onpedooles,  snd  e»plalM 
fhe  ptoeess  of  vision  by  the  excitement  of  the  fiery  nature  of  the  eye  by  the  fiery  nature  of  visible  oljeots. 
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WlMtii«r  h»  InteDdBA  tlils  ■■  a  cwvvly-lield  phyrioftl  or  phjrioo-phTdolaekid  doetrino,  or  af  *  ajthloil  m 
ffaboUflia  MMTlioo,  tt  may  not  be  flaqr  to  deddflL 

JrUtaOe  mwm  agidiist  tfais  dooMno  of  Plsto  tad  Empododat,  that  vWon  ouaot  ba 

prodnood  by  the  ndJatton  of  light  ttom  the  eye ;  that,  if  it  were  true,  we  oould  aee  ia 

Aiirtotta.  the  darkaeae,  without  Oe  aid  or  Inrtmmentality  of  the  light    Agaiut  the  tIow  that  It 

is  caaacd  by  inflnenoet  or  cnanationB  that  stivain  fiirth  ttom.  viaibte  otjeotii  he  Inrfali 

tha*  aneh  aa  ageaoy  wovld  require  aa  appreciable  period  of  time  for  effMtiv«  aokioB. 

Agaiast  the  aaBomptioa  that  had  been  accepted  ia  aiaay  of  the  theories  that  were  propoUDded  betaa  hie 

time,  he  urges  that  there  are  but  four  elementa,  while  there  are  flve  aenaes ;  and  H  caaaot  theratoa  ba 

tnie  that  each  aenae-organ  oonaista  of  a  single  element    He  doea  nat»  howerer,  wholly  r^jeet  tha  dodrlDa 

of  Bmpedeclea,  that  ULe  caa  only  be  peroeired  by  ite  like ;  ft»r  he  oonoedes  that  each  one  of  the  aenaaa  u, 

In  its  elementary  constitution,  aUa  to  the  elcnent  whioh  it  peroeiTea— water  being  the  chief  eleiMnt  in 

▼iaion,  the  air  ia  hearing,  the  sua  or  fire  ia  amell,  the  earth  ia  touch  aad  ia  taste.    Ia  ccitioally  enramining 

the  theories  which  had  been  held  before  him,  and  aetting  aside  ma<A  ia  them  that  was  uatenabisb  jkaa* 

telle  rendered  a  rery  importaat  service  to  the  psychology  of  the  aeneea. 

We  flad  ia  Aristotle  also  the  begiaaiags  of  the  attempt  to  coaaider  apart  aad  to  dlstiagolsh  the  iatel- 
leetnal  act  of  perceiving  on  the  one  hand,  aad  the  physleal  oooditions  or  media  by  which  objeoto  an 
actually  pexoeiTed. 

Ia  respect  to  vinon,  he  made  a  great  advaaoe  iqion  hia  predeoeaaoia,  in  teanhing  that  viaible  o%|}6oli 
do  not  act  directly  upon  the  eye  of  the  percipient,  bat  through  a  traaapaseDt  agent  or  inedinm,  "Whm 
this  medium  ia  in  action,  there  ia  light;  when  it  ia  inert  or  at  reat,  there  ia  darkneaa.  When  mixed  wltt 
opaque  subataaflos,  aa  in  material  objecta,  there  ia  color.  In  the  eye,  thia  aiedinm  maat  be  preaeat  aa  the 
condition  of  vision ;  because  the  light,  being  the  active  oonditioa  or  atate  of  the  mediuai,  caa  oooar  la  ao 
place  where  the  medium  ia  act  preaeat.  Ylaion  cannot  be  a  result  of  fire  withia  united  to  fire  without, 
but  a  result  of  the  excited  medium  without,  whioh  is  propagated  to  ihe  medium  within.  Thia  medium, 
which  conditioaates  the  light,  ezlsta  more  commonly  ia  the  form  of  water,  aad  alao  ia  the  form  of  ear. 
How  nearly  the  dootrine  of  Aziatotle  approximateB  to  the  modem  theory,  that  light  dependa  on  the  nada- 
latioas  of  an  invisible  ether,  will  be  readily  recognised. 

Axiatotle  taught,  alao,  a  dootariae  of  the  re A-actioa  of  lie^t  Of  thia  refiraotkm  the  tnaapareat  medium 
aptAen  of  la  aoaceptlble  when  H  appears  aa  water  and  air.  Bcfraotlon  weakena  the  li^t,  aad  color 
reaulta.  Thia  refi«otioa  occoxa  within  the  subetanoe  of  the  eye  as  really  aa  elsewhere ;  but  Ariatotle 
ascribed  no  agency  to  this  refraction  in  the  production  of  the  images  of  external  olyeotB.  Then  ia  no 
evidence  that  he  knew  of  the  image  upon  the  retina. 

Indeed,  in  reapeet  to  the  oonatruction  of  the  eye,  he  made  little  advance  upoa  hia  piedeoeaaoaa*  and 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  dlacoveriea  made  by  modern  anatomy  aad  physiology.  The  only  ofaaervatlcB 
widch  he  recorda  ia  acaroely  worth  aotictng:  It-waa,  that  the  eye  can  prodaoe  light  withia  itseli— i.«.,  be 
the  reoiplent  or  product  of  aubjective  aenaationa  <,De  Luonm,  Ok  3,  S).  Thia  phenomenon  he  accounta  §>r 
by  aaseitiag  that  the  eye  caa  divide  itaelf  iato  two  parte,  one  of  which  ia  the  producer,  aad  the  other  the 
recipient  of  the  light 

The  other  aenaea  require  a  medium  aa  truly  aa  doea  vialon.  TIm  medium  la  ia  every  eaae  eel  ia 
motloa  or  brought  iato  actloa  by  the  peroeived  object,  and  is  thna  made  capable  of  acting  upoa  tiie 
i4»propriate  sense.  It  would  seem,  at  first  that  in  the  case  of  touch  no  medium  ia  required,  bat  the 
liereiident  ia  itaelf  the  body  or  flesh.  More  carefiil  obaervation  ahowa  that  aa  the  perception  [aeaaation] 
vaiiea  with  the  chaagiag  condition  of  the  fieah,  the  fleeh  muat  aa  the  medium,  be  diatinguiahable  tnm  the 
percipient  aotwithatandiag  that  they  coiocide  ia  occupyiag  the  aame  apace. 

In  respect  to  the  ooaatmctioa  aad  ofilces  of  the  remaining  organa  of  aeaaa,  Ariatotle  tan^  UtHe 
that  ia  worth  redtiag.  The  ear  ia  the  organ  of  eouad,  becauae  it  encloeea  air,  which  ia  tnuBOvable  imlen 
it  be  agitated  by  excitement  tnm  without  The  organa  of  both  touch  aad  taate  are  in  the  region  of  the 
heart ;  aad  aa  ameU  is  nearly  allied  to  taste,  the  aame  la  true  of  thia  aeaae. 

All  perceivable  otgeeta  are  extended,  but  their  essence,  aa  perceivable,  doea  not  oonslBt  In  their  being 
CBtended,  but  ia  a  certaia  relatioa  or  proportioa  which  they  bear  to  the  perdpieat  The  extended  dtgeal 
baa  the  power  to  act  la  a  particular  way,  aad  the  percipient  hi  like  manner,  the  capacity  to  be  acted 
•poo ;  the  joint  product  or  reauli  of  their  coactioa  ia  the  peroeptioa.  Thia  product  variea  indeilnilely, 
acootdiag  aa  each  related  term  variea— <.e.t  aa  ia  the  relatioa  of  the  oae  term  to  the  other.  But  the  dSred 
and  proper  olgeot  of  the  perception  ia  aot  the  extended  object  aa  auch,  but  the  aenaation  which  naolta 
from  the  joint  action  spoken  of. 

Ol^ects,  to  be  perceived,  muat  have  a  proper  aiae,  neither  too  email  nor  too  great 

In  reepectto  the  intellectual  element  ia  eeaaa-peroeptioa,  the  elemeat  which  we  hav% 
Th  inteUeetnal  ^^^  ^®  diaoenunent  or,  the  diacrimiaationf  of  relatione,  Ariatotle  ia  not  dear  nd 
element  explldt    Now,  he  aaserts  that  in  perception,  neither  truth  nor  error  are  pceslblek  but 

that  theae  caa  oaly  perteia  to  the  higher  powem  of  tiM  aouL    Agaia,  he  calla  the  peerex 
a  judg-ng  ihenlty.    The  pheaomeaa  aad  products  of  aenae-perception,  he  ahowa  noal 
dearly,  have  an  elcnent  whidi  doea  not  pertain  to  tiM  pnidy  and  properly  Intelleotoal  powers;  but  ha 
Amw  not  einlaln  the  dement  which  both  have  in  coaoMm.    In  thia  he  gave  the  example  for  tha  eanfodao 
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■ad  daftet  of  detiiMM  whioh  have  prevailed  from  tbat  day  to  the  prewnl  On  the  other  hand,  he  aMerti 
mott  dearly,  and  giyea  great  prominonoe  to  the  fiict,  that  the  objects  of  tenae  are  individual,  while  thoaa 
of  the  tetelUgenoe  proper  are  general  Thia  distinction  ia  of  the  gn^ateet  importance.  In  eeemlng,  how 
•rer,  to  iimit  the  fonctions  of  the  intellect  to  the  npprehenBion  of  general  objects  only,  he  apparently  left 
no  place  ft>r  the  iicdon  of  the  intelUgenoe  in  peroeiying  object!  of  senM. 

Aristotle  held  that  there  is  a  common  percipient  or  sensory,  by  which  the  seycral  sen- 
Ihe  Odnmon  m  '***^""  "*  measured,  judged,  and  united  together.  Each  separate  sense  apprehends  its 
Moaory  pecdpi-  ^^^  object,  as  the  eye  color,  and  the  ear  sound ;  and  each  apprehends  or  discerns  its 
•n^  object  correctly.    That  which  is  common  to  all  objeota  are  these  five :  motion,  rest, 

number,  siae,  and  form.  The  seat  of  this  common  sensory  or  common  percipient,  is 
(be  heart.  This  power  combines  and  separates  the  percepts  appropriate  to  the  sereral  sensea,  and  pre- 
pares them,  so  to  speak,  •for  the  phantasy  and  the  memory,  both  of  which  are  activities  of  the  oommon 
pereipicnt  Hie  rational  soul,  the  Noik,  apprehends  the  general  and  the  pennanmt  As  contrasted  with 
thii  Newt,  i,  e.,  the  higher  or  the  rational  being,  that  which  is  properly  the  active  energy,  all  the  lower  and 
sateeedent  powers  are  collectively  called  the  pasfive  or  the  affective.  In  many  of  these  diBtinctions  Aris> 
totle  fixed  ^e  divisions  and  definitions  not  only  for  the  schoolmen,  but  for  modem  psychology. 

The  doctrine  that  objects  are  not  themselves  perceived,  but  their  species  or  perceptible 
forms,  was  initiated  by  Aristotle  (De  An.,  B.  ii.  c  12).    As  the  wax  receives  only  the 
K^te^Hodfonn,    impreexion  or  image  from  the  device  on  a  seal-ring,  and  not  its  matter,  it  making  no 
"*^™  diflbrence  whether  the  ring  is  gold  or  iron,  so  is  the  perception  by  each  of  the  sensea. 

What  is  received,  is  not  the  matter  of  the  o^ect  perceived,  but  that  which  It  effects  in 
oonjunction  with  or  in  relation  to  the  perdpient.  This  is  its  form— t6  cZ3o«,  species.  What  was  intended 
by  this  form,  was  variously  interpreted  by  the  Greek  commentators,  Simpliciua  and  Themistius  contend- 
ing that  the  percipient  is  titie  bodily  organ,  which  received  a  corporeal  impression  ;  and  Alexander  Aphro- 
disiensis  and  John  Philiponns  that  it  was  a  mental  power,  which,  by  perceiving,  gained  a  mental  impros- 
■ion  or  form.  The  laat  were  doubtless  in  the  right.  (CI  Hamilton's  very  valuable  Notes,  Works  qf  Reidf 
pp.  n?,  881 ;  Metaphtfiics,  Lee.  xxL  vol.  it.  pp.  36,  37,  38 ;  Am.  ed.,  pp.  29S,  293.) 

The  distinction  between  matter  and  /mrm  or  ipeeie$,  was  transmitted,  through  the  successors  of  Aria- 
totle,  to  the  schools  of  the  Middle  A^es,  and  became  an  hereditary  and  perpetual  text  for  controversies 
and  discossionfl,  not  only  m  respect  to  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  sense-perceptions,  but  of  the  olgects 
and  processes  of  our  higher  knowledge.  These  controveraies  have  not  yet  terminated,  nor  have  the  terms 
orer  which  they  have  been  fought  been  laid  aside.  Matter  and  form  are  as  fresh  and  living  a«  ever  in 
Mine  of  the  modem  schools. 

I  197.    The  most  of  the  tehoolmen  retained  In  substance  the  distinctions  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Aristotle,  making  such  advances  upon  them  as  were  to  be  expected  tnm. 
The  schoolmen.      active  disputants  and  well-trained  dialecticians,  who  employed  their  energies  almost 
exclusively  in  defining  more  precisely  what  they  supposed  their  great  master  lntanded« 
or  in  devising  new  inferences  fix>m  the  materials  and  data  which  he  ftimished.    They 
diaoovsred  no  new  tuia  hitherto  unobserved,  and  made  no  new  definitions  or  discriminations  either  on  the 
phyablogical  or  the  psychological  sides  of  aenae-peroeptlon. 

The  schoolmen  were  not  exclusively  the  followers  of  Aristotle.  They  were  influenced  more  or  less  by 
the  doctrines  and  the  terminology  of  Plato. 

In  respect  to  the  medium  of  perception,  they  held,  in  general,  with  Aristotle,  that  such  a  medium  is 
required  for  every  act  of  perception,  both  when  the  object  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  organ  of  sense, 
sad  when  it  is  not,  but  seems  to  be  in  contact  with  it 

In  respect  to  the  organ  of  sense-perception,  their  views  did  not  differ  materially  from  hia.  They  had 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  eye,  but  no  acquaintance  with  the  image  formed  upon  the  retina, 
nor  of  the  fiiets  or  laws  of  reftraction  and  reflection.  Of  the  constitution  of  the  other  organs  they  knew 
•till  leas. 

The  doctrine  of  the  necessity  and  agency  of  species  in  sense-perception  was  prominent 

in  the  theory  of  the  schoolmen,  and  their  views  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 

Jidrdoclrme    propositions :  Oljects  are  not  and  cannot  be  directly  and  immediately  perceived,  but 

^  only  their  tpeeie*.    The  reasons  given  were  the  following :  The  object  often  is  plainly 

not  in  contact  with  the  sentient  organ.    It  is  also  in  its  nature  unlike  the  sensitive  soul, 

tad  therefore  cannot  affect  it.    Every  thing  known  must  be  in  the  knowing  agent ;  but  it  is  impo^sibU 

thai  this  should  be  true  of  the  object.    It  can  only  be  true  of  its  species.    Experience,  moreover,  provea 

that  the  image  or  spedee  only  is  perceived.    When  a  stick  is  thrust  into  the  water,  it  is  seen  to  be  bent  or 

broken.    A  change  In  the  medium  changes  the  object  perceived.    Our  peroeptiona  of  the  same  object  vary 

at  different  times. 

But  the  species  is  not  a  material  entity  or  efflux.  At  least,  it  was  not  so  regarded  by  the  more  pro- 
found and  intelligent.  It  waa  scarcely  possible,  however,  that  it  should  not  be  treated  a«  a  materirU 
entity,  and  so  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  grosser  doctrines  of  the  intermediate  representative  image 
The  spedes  is  not  percdved,  but  only  the  object  through  or  by  means  of  the  spedea.  And  yet  the  sp*> 
MS  so  for  forth  represents  the  object,  that  when  It  acts  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  it  moves  or  exdtea  the 
15 
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perdplent  to  ditoern,  by  its  means,  ibe  obfeot  Itself.  Some  of  the  sofaoolmen  ttnglit  that  these  spedes 
had  some  spatial  relations— that  they  existed  in  every  part  of  space,  bridging  oyer,  by  a  oontiniions  series* 
the  interval  between,  or  binding  together  the  object  and  tbe  sentient. 

The  species  directly  prtKlnoed  was  called  wpedea  ifitenUomtUtt  or  Intentional  speoiesL  Of  these  there 
were  as  many  of  any  single  material  object  as  there  are  separate  sense-organa,  each  qwoies  being  appro- 
priate to  and  dependent  npon  the  joint  action  of  the  organ  and  the  object.  They  were  called  inientknai, 
because  by  means  of  them  the  mind  tends  or  reaches  directly  towaid  or  to  its  otgeet.  *<  AppeOaftir  outem 
inUrUionalit  quia  per  iptam  tennis  tendit  in  ol^feelum»**  Fr.  Eostachil  Summa  PhiL  guadrtparHta.  '*Ae  per 
WMdium  trqficientee  Utenderinl,  ex  quo  etiam  mUffo  imtenUonalet  appellanhtr.**  Oaasendi,  IM  Seneu,  p.  837, 
ed.  1G5S.  *'  Ul  proinde  inUUigamus  turn  nto  funffi  munere  eeiuum,  eum  agit,  sen  inUmdilmr  in  rem  tH^jeciam 
eamque  eognoedt.**  Oassendi,  Z>e  Seneu^  S29.  As  the  inteniional  species  were  joeseni  to  the  first  or  direel 
perceptions,  a  second  species,  the  epeda  temaUCj  or  species  of  the  second  intenbion,  were  present  to  the 
oommon  sense,  the  Cftncy,  and  memory,  oacb  of  which  had  its  species,  and  all  of  which  prepared  the 
rational  intellect  to  construct  the  species  intaiigibfQtt^  which  are  the  last  attainment  of  the  higher  intelleot, 
.  and  are  a.lone  the  objtwts  of  our  higher  and  valid  knowledge.  A  diffarence  was  made  between  the  specie* 
impraut  and  the  tpeeiet  txpretm.  The  tpeciea  imprestm  were  material  and  sensible,  so  oalled  beeanse  they 
were  imiiesred  by  objects  upon  the  external  senses.  They  become  intelligible  by  the  elaboration  of  the 
aottre  imellcct,  and  are  thus  prepared  to  be  received  by  the  passive  intelleot  They  are  oalled  eaqpretem 
because  thoy  are  expressed  l^m  the  impressed  spedee,  and  it  is  by  the  species  expre$m  thai  the  paaiiTe 
jitelleot  kvows  external  objects  (of.  Halebranche,  Searcfi  after  Trvih^  B.  ili.  part  2,  chap.  2). 

A  few  among  the  schoolmen  rejected  the  doctrine  of  sensible  and  of  intelllgibie  spedas.  Among  the 
most  conni^kmotts  was  'William  of  Occam,  who  was  led,  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  ni^ed  the  doctrines  of 
the  Nondr.^lists,  to  rqject  also  the  doctrine  of  sensible  spedee.  His  doctrine  was  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing thesis  :  "  In  teneu  exleriori^  iiee  aecipitUur  pro  organOf  tive  pro  potenHOf  wtn  tmprimuntur  aUqum  tpeeiei 
neceuario  prmnim  prima  Hntationi."  (Of.  Hanrteu,  Dt  la  PhiL  SeholaUique ;  Rousselot,  Etiidet  nor  la 
Philowph  f  dana  le  moyen  age;  Summa  PhUotophim  quadripartUa  a  Fr.  Eustadiio  d  8ancl.  Pernio ;  H. 
Eitter,  Ch  MAiehU  der  ehrietl.  PJvOovtpMt.) 

$  198.  From  the  schoolmen  to  the  modems,  Qateendi  represents  the  transition  period 
He  dared  to  question  and  to  break  from  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  the  opinions 
S»M655.  received  by  tradition  from  him.    On  many  points  in  psychology  he  follows  Epicams, 

but  not  so  ihr  as  to  deny  the  spiritaal  nature  or  the  eesential  immortality  of  the  souL 
In  respect  of  sense-perception,  he  taught  the  scholastio  theory,  except  that  he  rejected 
the  dootri*  e  of  spedee  in  all  its  fbrms,  ^fter  a  careftil  discussion. 

1 199.  It  was  2>eioarfe«,  however,  who  made  a  permanent  Inroad  upon  tiie  philosophy 
of  the  scholastics,  and  introduced  the  modem  science  of  psychology.  He  prepared  the 
SSSSgm  ^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^  distinotiona  and  disonsdons  in  respect  to  sense-perception  which  hare 
played  so  important  a  part  in  modem  speculation.  The  doctrines  of  Deeoartee  whidi 
we  need  to  notice  are  the  following : 

I.  I)  viioarteB  drew  a  sharply-defined  line  between  spirit  and  matter  in  respect  to  both  essence  and 
fJienome  >a,  and  of  course  distinguished  dearly  between  the  soul  and  the  body. 

Prev  bus  to  his  time,  the  soul  was  regarded  as  the  crown  and  consummation  of  the  body.  Those 
who  held  ^  the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  spiritual  being,  asserted  a  aepsrate  and  separable  natm« 
only  for  t  h^  vovf ,  or  the  higher  soul.  Many  had  taught  that  this  higher  nature  was  a  distinct  substanoe 
from  the  sower ;  that  the  rational  aoul  was  a  distinct  bdng  from  the  vegetative,  sendtive,  and  fontaatica]« 
all  of  wliidi  were  supposed  to  be  so  far  ftmcUons  of  or  dependent  on  the  body,  as  to  perish  with  it 

ly-inaiiw,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  first  to  teach  that  spirit^  in  all  its  modee  of  being,  is  distinci 
from  matter^  and  is  proved  to  be  sudi  by  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  phenomena.  The  essence  of  matter 
b  exteudoF  ;  the  essence  of  spirit  Is  thought.  He  asserted  that  we  have  a  dearer  and  more  certain 
knowledge  cf  the  existence  of  spirit  than  of  that  of  matter.  Of  the  first,  we  are  dlreotly  oonadous.  Ve 
canTV)!.  doubt  that  we  think,  for,  in  the  very  act  of  doubting,  we  think.  Oonoeming  matter,  it  is  poedble 
to  STippose  that  there  is  no  reality  corresponding  to  our  ideas  (of.  Medttatione»t  etc.). 

7  his  doctrine  of  Deecartes  opened  the  way  for  an  entire  separation  between  matter  and  spirit,  and,  m 
ooB^/luenc<,  for  doubt  or  uncertainty  in  reelect  to  the  validity  or  trustworthiness  of  senee-perDeptisn* 
It  al'owB  us  to  raise  the  question,  or  rather  it  forces  ns  to  ask.  How  can  we  be  certain  that  our  sense-per^ 
eeptt^iDs  de^Tve  t^  be  trusted  at  all  T  how  ean  we  discriminate  between  those  whidi  are  trustworthy  and 
Ihoee  which  are  not! 

21.  All  the  afltootions  of  the  body,  being  phenomena  of  matter  (of  which  the  essenoe  is  extension),  can 
only  be  reailved  into  podtions  and  motions  of  its  parts  in  space.  Hence  all  those  changea  in  the  orRana 
of  sense  by  which  we  percdve  must  be  dianges  in  the  relative  podtions  of  their  parts.  Such  dianges  are 
wrought  by  the  ^iCtion  of  the  external  object  on  tbe  organ,  and  are  taken  by  the  spirit  as  the  signs  or  indW 
eationsof  attrlbtites  of  external  objects.  Whatever  these  attributes  are»  whether  sounds,  cmells,  tastes^ 
tonohea^  nr  dghU,  they  are  only  known  to  tbe  aplrit  by  the  changes  whidi  they  effect  in  the  parts  of  the 
organ  of  sense.  They  are  knovaUe  and  are  known  by  the  motions  and  podtions  wtiich  are  ooiiivsy«l 
ftom  theoe  orgi^as  to  the  brain. 
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IL  Tb«  mcdfaai  %j  vbioh  fbiuf  oe  eosroyed  wm  held  to  be  the  «iiIm«1  tpMU.  Theae  mn  •  hl^Uy 
nbUe  flnid,  ioTMble  to  tbe  eyes  end  imperoeptible  by  any  of  the  teiiMii  vfaieh  voe  sappoaad.  to  bf 
ncrated  fttnc  tbe  blood,  either  by  tbe  i^nde,  the  liTor,  the  heart,  or  the  brain,  and  to  be  ao  iiM>bile  aad 
Mpamiible  a*  readily  to  fill  all  the  Teaaeb  and  peaaagea  of  the  body.  By  the  anhnal  apixita  the  body  it 
uouriahed,  the  HS^  ia  malnteined,  motion  ia  tnperted,  and  aeoae-peroeption  ia  performed.  They  aerre  aa 
the  faMlrwiieiit  of  aenaation,  by  producing  in  the  brain  [ooxiTeying]  ohangea  oorreeponding  to  those  ocoa- 
aioiMd  I J  Uie  organa  of  aenae  by  the  action  of  the  objeot  peroeiTod.  When  theae  ehangea  are  thus  con- 
veyed or  peodneed,  the  body  baa  done  all  ita  work  prepaatoiy  tu  the  aenaeoperoeptiooa  of  the  eonL  Tbia 
verfc  of  ptepaimtioii  being  done,  the  aonl  perceiTea. 

But  the  aonl  doea  not,  by  a  aecond  or  internal  aenae-pereeption,  apprehend  the  last  of  these  aeriea  of 
jBceitanieal  cbangee  wrought  in  the  bmin,  u  thongb  the  aonl  were  endowed  with  another  interior  appa- 
istaa  of  aonae.  How  it  beeonea  aware  of  theae  chaagea  in  the  brain  is  not  explained  by  Deacaitea ;  nor 
how,  when  theae  ohanges  are  made  known  to  it,  they  aerre  aa  indieationB  or  aigna  of  qnalities  in  material 
dbjeota.  Deaoartee  never  asaerfed,  aa  did  aome  of  hia  diadplea,  that  these  changee  aeired  as  repreaentatlTe 
idsaa  that  in  Tiaion,  the  image  on  the  retina,  or  ita  reanlta  on  the  brain,  aerved  aa  a  copy  or  reflected  pio- 
tun,  whlflh  waa  eompaied  with  the  object  itsell  On  the  other  hand,  he  held  to  the  doctrine  of  a  repre- 
ssBtative  idea,  in  the  aenae  that,  on  oeoaalon  of  the  apprehension  of  theae  ehangea,  the  mind  had  aenae- 
psreeptiona  of  oli^ects.  As  the  aohootanen  held  that  fty  or  Mrou^  the  aeveral  apeoiea,  tbe  aonl  peroolTod 
ebjeote,  ao  he  held  that  throngb  or  on  occasion  of  these  mechanical  changes,  excited  and  propagated 
throngh  the  corporeal  maehino,  the  sonl  apprehended  tbe  olgects  of  which  these  were  tbe  indications  or 
alpis.  John  Baptist  Porta  first  discovered,  in  158S,  that  the  eyeball  is  a  camera  obaeara,  bat  he  thonght 
the  lena  reeelTed  the  fanage;  Kepler  cotrected  the  error,  \n  1601,  by  ahowing  that  the  retina  formed  the 
laage.  Behelner,  in  1602,  waa  the  first  to  take  the  coat  firom  the  back  part  of  the  eyeball  of  sererai  aai- 
BMls,  and  to  ahow  ahazply-dxawn  Imagea  actoally  depicted  on  the  retina.  Deaoartea  waa  bom  1506,  and 
diedldW. 

It  ought  nem  to  be  JBi  gotten,  tliat  the  body  la  regarded  by  Deaoartea  simply  as  acting  like  a  machine 
in  all  its  iVinettons,  even  thoee  of  sense  and  motion.  Indeed,  be  calls  it  a  pesftotly  contrived  machine,  and 
Imisls  that  all  Us  moat  subtle  proceaaes,  even  thoee  most  withdrawn  firom  the  poaaibllity  of  direct  inapeo- 
lioQ,  might  be  finlly  explained  by  a  finer  arrangement  of  mechanical  powers.  In  entixe  cooslstenoy  with 
this  view,  he  contends  that  animals  are  nothfaig  more  nor  better  than  machines,  and  are  incapable  of  any 
p^yofaiaBl  experienoea  or  proeeaaca.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  rational  sool,  whose  eesence  is  thooght,  is 
adtcd  with  the  body  or  tbe  maa«machine  (homo  madkina),  it  nses  its  mechanical  a^instments  as  instm- 
meots  of  sense  and  motion.  It  oonnecta  one  aenaation  with  another,  by  means  of  the  contemporaneoTis 
oecBnenca  of  the  bodily  motions  appropriate  to  each.  When  a  part  of  the  body  Is  bruised  or  boned,  it 
learns  to  apply  the  requisite  motions,  beginnhig  in  the  brain,  and  reaohing  in  a  series  to  the  parts  affeoled, 
which  en«Qre  its  withdrawment  from  the  ofliending  eanse.  By  the  sxrangement  and  extent  of  these  brain 
ehangea  do  we  judge  of  the  aias,  distance,  position,  and  other  attribntes  of  external  ob)eoli  of  wfaidi  they 
sre  the  indicationa  We  see  one  objeot  with  two  eyes,  just  as  we  touob  one  otgect  with  two  sticks ;  the 
spprehendod  motions  In  the  brain,(serving  a  similar  office  to  the  double  musoalar  sensations  with  which 
WB  bold  the  two  sticks^make  the  two  sticks  feel  one  object.  But  it  is  not  explained  how  tbe  soul  is  capable 
of  knowing  the  last  movements  of  the  machine,  or  how  it  reads  the  index  in  the  brain.  It  is  tmst 
Descartes  supposed  the  seat  of  the  soul  to  be  a  small  gland  in  the  midst  of  a  small  cavity  at  the  centm  of 
tbe  brain.  To  the  plexus  of  tubes  and  interstices  which  constitute  the  walls  of  this  cavity,  the  animal 
spirits  bring  the  last  ohanges  which  correspond  to  each  sense-perception  of  material  objects,  and  by  the 
ehanges  effected  in  these  walls  they  carry  the  orders  of  the  soul.  **  Hone  gtandulam  e$n  sedem  animm 
frimarimm  atque  organam  imagtnaJtUmi»  tenmutpu  oomlMUiU.**  Benati  Oartesii  TroeL  de  Horn,  But 
thoogh  the  cavity  is  ropioaentod  s«  **  a  jxresence-chamber  **— and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  soul,  from 
Its  central  seat  of  observation,  must  gaae  upon  the  reports  or  images  that  are  piehired  so  rapidly  upon  its 
walls— yet  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Deseart«^.  Trae  to  hia  principles  oonceming  tbe  nature  of  spirit, 
he  aaaerta  that,  aa  it  ooeupiea  no  apaoe,  and  ita  modea  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  modea  of  extended 
jmtttt,  the  connection  between  the  two  is  the  reault  of  the  almple  appdutment  of  the  Oreator.  All  that 
ire  know  la,  that  with  theae  motiona  of  the  bodily  machine  the  perceptions  and  movemnits  of  the  spirit  are 


4.  All  senaationa  are  purely  spiiftual  ailbctiona,  being.  In  hia  language,  **  modea  of  thinking,"  eref 
thoufl^i  which,  in  ita  nature,  baa  no  relation  whatever  to  extension.  The  aenaation  of  pain  whldh  w« 
ceffT  to  the  foot,  la  afanply  in  the  mind ;  the  aenaation  of  color  which  we  refto  to  an  external  olject,  ii  la 
'Jb»  mind  only ;  It  is  neither  in  the  eye  nor  in  the  picture  to  which  we  aaoribe  it. 

That  we  refer  theae  sensations  to  snoh  objects,  or  locate  them  In  any  part  of  the  body.  Is  the  result 
sf  the  habit  of  oonftised  thinking  which  we  eontraot  in  early  lili,  and  of  the  pr^dioes  and  aseociations 
thUh  arise  at  that  period.  But  when  we  reeolve  oar  knowledge  into  clear  and  diatinot  ideas,  we  find  theae 
•pinlona  to  be  fiJae,  and  that  our  aenaationa  properly  belong  to  the  mind  alone. 

5.  The  aonl.  In  its  sensations.  Is  purely  and  simply  paative ;  even  la  its  faieUnatioM  and  deaire%  whleb 
ixe  ftmetlona  of  the  wlU,  it  ia  poaaive. 

6.  Thedivecalty  hi  tbe  qualities  of  the  Knaatkmala  owing  to  the  divvne  mottoM  oftiie  body  ivfal* 
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oeoMioii  them.  Th«j  an  palnftil,  vhan  the  flbiw  of  tka  muolM  aadottivr  <Mgtai  ne  iireiulaily  norei 
Mii  strained.  FleMnre  attends  thoir  easy  and  hamuAioiu  Mtioa.  These  are  stated  as  genecal  flute, 
vhioh  are  derived  as  inferenoes  from  assumed  prindplus.  Why  one  U&d  of  notion  or  aotioii  should  gire 
pain,  and  another  pleasurei  is  not  explained. 

7.  Besides  the  inherent  oapaeity  of  the  soul  to  know  its  own  aflSBoUons*  and  Its  superadded  power  <A 
hfcmnhtg  apprised  of  the  aflEaotiona  of  matter  throB«h  the  motions  of  the  body,  Desoaites  lauglit  that 
tiie  sonl  is  also  fiimished  with  innate  knowledge  or  belielb :  soeh  as  the  belief  that  Ood  eidats,  and  is 
all-peciMt;  that  every  quality  belongs  to  a  subetaaoek -and  every  event  is  produeed  by  a  cause.  The 
critttrion  of  truth  and  fidsehood  was  thus  sasumed :  Olear  ideas  we  know  to  be  true :  Ideas  that  ai« 
eonfased,  are  ialse.  By  the  application  of  these  axioms  sad  this  criterion,  several  problems  or  qoeetioiu 
in  respect  to  sanse-peroeption  were  reedily  solved. 

S,  The  perception  of  extension  by  the  eoul  is  not  explained  in  reepeot  to  iti  sulqeetive  proooss  or  its 
objective  elementa.  It  seems  to  have  been  included  by  him  in  the  smwilioii  of  the  eoul's  divinely«given 
power  to  know  matter,  that  it  should  know  its  relations  to  extension.  That  theee  ideas  are  real,  is  shown 
by  this,  that  they  are  the  dearest  and  the  most  dlstinet  of  any. 

9.  Material  objects  are  known  as  external  to  the  soul  by  the  following  prooem :  The  soul  finds  itself 
aiSBoted  with  certain  sensations,  or  modes  of  thought.  Th^y  are  known  not  to  be  caused  by  the  soul's 
own  agency.  Under  the  axiom  that  they  must  be  retered  to  a  oause,  the  mind  believes  in  the  existence 
of  material  objects  as  the  external  causes  of  its  own  sensations. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  prooees  would  only  give  negative  knowledge  to  the  miod,  or  the  belieC 
that  there  are  existences  which  are  not  spiritual.  We  must  suppose  that  the  mind  already  knows  extended 
being  with  its  relations  to  space,  in  order  that  it  may  oonolnde  that  their  non-<yo  is  also  extended. 

10.  We  confide  in  the  indications  of  the  senses,  because  we  believe  that  Ood  is  too  good  a  being  to 
allow  us  to  be  deceived,  or  to  bring  objects  boforo  our  senses  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  deception  possible. 
That  Ood  is  good,  we  know  with  innate  certainty.  Hence  we  confide  in  the  truth  that  the  ideas  of  sense 
correspond  to  the  reality  of  things.  In  this  ronfldmfte  we  rejeet  the  suggestion  that  all  that  we  seem  to 
perceive  is  oi)Iy  an  unreal  show.  When  we  oocsalonally  &11  into  ecrort  it  is  because  we  do  not  heed  the 
monitions  and  oorreotiTes  which  the  Deity  has  provided. 

These  are  the  principal  dootriues  of  Dessartes.  They  oontain  the  genas  of  the  most  importsat 
trnlhs  and  th^  seeds  of  the  most  pemidous  errors  and  ovexaights  of  modem  peychology.  As  Dcreouiss 
dsserves  the  praise  of  having  given  being  and  form  to  this  sdenoe  in  its  modem  phases,  he  also  mwt  bear 
the  reproach  of  having  opened  the  way  for  the  mistakes  and  defects  which  have  retarded  its  rapid  growth 
and  hindered  its  healthy  development.  There  is  sosxody  a  theory  of  sense-perception  in  which  some 
erroneous  assumption  of  Beecartee  may  not  be  tmoed,  and  which  has  not  wrought  some  influence  for  eviL 
OeuUnex,  a  distinguished  disdple  of  the  school  of  Descartes,  applied  one  of  bis  ftinda- 
mental  doctrines  as  follows :  Inasmuch  as  the  essence  of  matter  is  extension,  and  the 
Qeulinez,  1625-  eesenoe  of  spirit  is  thoui^t,  it  follows  that  one  of  theee  agents  can  in  no  way  act  upcsi 
1399.  the  other,  ndther  matter  in  imparting  sense-perceptions  to  spirit,  nor  spirit  in  giving 

motion  to  matter.  In  every  instance  in  which  either  sansatian  or  motion  occur,  the 
Bdty  must  intervene  by  direct  agency,  and  produce  tho  effect  Inasmuch,  however,  as,  in  the  order  of 
ajtual  events,  aanaation  and  motion  always  occur  in  connection  with  a  material  object,  or  a  precedent 
spiritual  impulse,  or,  In  other  words,  as,  in  fact,  every  perception  recuiree  some  form  of  extension,  and 
vico^oendt  each  holds  to  the  other  the  relation  of  an  ocoadonal  oaaso— i.  e.,  each  is  the  constant  occasion 
on  whidi  tho  Ddty  exerts  His  active  energy. 

LeibnitJh  at  a  period  somewhat  later,  reasoned  as  follows :  Matter  and  spirit  cannot  act  up<m  each 
other,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  onworthy  of  Ood  to  suppose  that  He  interferes  on  every  occasion  in  which  a  mode 
of  one  coincides  with  a  mode  of  tho  other.  Therefore  Ood  has  arranged  from  eternity  a  preSstabUshed 
harmony,  according  to  which  the  one  never  occois  without  the  other. 

Maiebranehe  applied  theee  assumptions  in  the  following  manner :  Matter  and  spirit  are 

in  no  way  related.    In  perception,  the  spirit  does  not  perodve  the  material  object,  but 

lem-im.    ^  i<l«u  of  it*    Theee  ideas  are  not  the  subetantial  forms  of  the  schoolmen,  nor  matorial 

offluxee  proceeding  from  matter.    In  sense  is  perpetual  error.    Theee  erron  can  only  be 

corrected  by  the  higher  power  of  intelligence.    This  higher  power  discerns  intelli^ble 

kdeas  which  are  trr  t  and  trustworthy.   These  ideas  are  not  originated  by  the  apitit's  own  creative  act    They 

an  not  pzoduced  by  the  occasional  intervention  of  the  Ddty.    But  they  must  be  seen  as  thoy  are  in  the 

mind  of,  or  in  relation  to  their  real  essence  in,  Ood.    The  favorite  and  peculiar  doctrine  of  Malebranche 

was,  that  <•  the  soul  sees  all  things  in  God.'* 

In  the  supiK>rt  of  this  doctrine,  he  not  merely  used  the  cardinal  assumptions  of  Descartes,  but  devel 
eped  a  complet)  theory  of  eenae>peroeption  with  for  greater  distinctness  and  detail  than  any  of  his  predeoeat 
sera,  and  did  nmre  to  g^ve  direction  and  form  to  the  modem  theories  than  even  Lodce  himself.  These  modem 
theoriee  owe  ve(  7  much  to  Malebranche,  for  making  one  or  two  of  the  moet  important  distinctions,  as  woU 
aa  for  confiimla  *  one  or  two  very  serious  errors.  The  distinctions  which  he  introduced  are  the  following : 
1.  He  dlat^..  wished,  in  sense-perception,  the  element  of  sensation  from  the  element  of  judgment.  Ot 
AefoordtSsrw.    inunts  CRseto^dbsdc  la  FArO^ Uv.  L chap.  x.  f  «;  dmp.  vlL  14;  dmpi  xiv.  f  8),  which 


b*  mcj9  oMor  In  dnoik  erwj wntatfOB,  isA  an  ooodbimdad  by  most  Twaoiw,  bkt  wbUi  H  to  Bu»t  fanpof 
MBttodhfeliigaiBh;  the(MM«id>biiffh  aretiie  Mloirte^:  tiie  MUflKOon,  or  milijeottvt  ilBit of  tlM sonl, 
Bfl  of  vamitii;  and  the  jndgnneiit  iHiidi  Um  «nil  makM  tiiat  thl*  varmth  k  In  19m  band  or  in  Uie  flT«. 
"'Ilifti  jadgmeitt  It  natnralt  or  xath«r,  it  is  only  a  oompovBd  or  oompleg  aenaaUon  "~-**o«  phi(d<  ce  n*eir 
qu^MM  «eiwai<o»  oompof^  *'  This  natural  jndgmnrt  is  tisvaUy  ft»Uowed  by  anotiMr  jndgmant  wUob  is  fr tM^ 
but  vUeb  the  sonl,  thiongli  the  ft>f<D0  of  habit,  aoakss  -with  the  utmost  rapidity.  In  sappoct  of  the  assert 
tioB,  iliat  into  erery  sensatioik  there  eaiten  the  ekment  of  jndgUMiit,  he  urges  tta  eases  of  judgment  im 
vhst  aorenov  oaUed  the  aoiiniied  peroepCions,  as  ^riien  ire  jndge  of  the  distsnoe  and  aiae  of  a  visible  objeot. 
BbI  It  vas  a  great  point  to  have  gained,  to  disiingoisb  the  intelleotaai  and  sensattonal  element  at  all. 

1  Ifalebranohe  oomes  very  near  te  a  proper  recognition  of  Hie  distlnetkm  between  the  oondittons  of 
MBiation  [sonse  perceptiop]  and  the  act  Hself ;  and  among  these  oooditions  themseWes  he  makes  a  distinc- 
tion. The  first  tvo  of  the  fonr  elements  already  refined  to  are  the  aetton  of  the  object  (In  the  case  of 
wamth)  on  the  ilbres  of  the  hand ;  the  second,  the  resoltlDg  motion  In  ttke  hand,  and  tikrongh  the  body  in 
the  brabu    Theee  two  elements  of  the  eomplex  state  belong  to  the  body;  the  last  twoi,  to  the  soul. 

The  errors  of  Malebranehe  are  the  lioUowlog:  I.  While  he  disttngviehes  so  dearly  between  the  oob- 
dilloQs  of  the  sens^peroeptions  and  the  ssnse-peroeptions  themselTes,  assigning  the  one  to  matter  and  the 
other  to  the  sonl,  he  l^ls  entirely  m  nsmiillng  ibr  the  soul  an  Inherent  power  to  know  the  propertieB  and  re- 
Mkme  of  matter ;  beoanse  of  the  OarteslaaassBmptlon  that  there  Is  andean  be  noreUtlon  between  the  two. 

9.  The  ezplanatioiis  by  which  he  aoooonts  for  the  proceesss  of  natural  judgment,  aooording  to  which 
the  sool's  snbjeetiTe  sensations  are  referred  to  the  parts  of  tiie  body,  and  to  objects  without  the  body,  are  oil 
iaadequate  and  unsatlsflurtory.  The  Ibot  only  is  asserted,  that  the  sonl,  in  its  sensstloas,  also  judges ;  bvt 
by  what  methods  or  upon  what  criteria  or  grounds,  is  not  explained.  TThe  natoral  judgments  [and 
BO^Tiired]  of  sense  are  treated  as  having  no  relation  to  the  judgments  of  pure  IntelUgence.  The  first  are 
treated  as  always  opofosed,  illnsiTe,  and  untrustworthy.  The  last  only  afe  regarded  as  true,  by  vtrtne  c< 
the  relation  of  their  objeets  to  God. 

8.  Malebranehe  aooepts  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  through  Ideas  that  we  can  apprehend  roaCerial  ob- 
jeets, and  thereby  denies  that  we  can  know  such  objects  as  they  are.  He  gives  various  reasons  to  show  that 
tbeie  intermediate  ideas  are  neoeseary.  They  are  mostly  drawn  Ikom  the  phenomena  of  vision.  While 
he  icjeets  the  doctrine  of  species  and  effluxes,  and  every  fbrm  of  material  representation,  he  as  earnestly 
•vpports  tbe  doctrine  of  immaterial  representatives,  andholds  that  these  are  changing,  uncertain,  deoeltfal, 
and  conflised,  when  contrasted  wKh  the  pure  ideas  which  are  attained  in  Qod. 

It  deserves  here  to  be  noticed,  that  Malebranehe  was  entirely  rigorous  in  the  application  of  the  Oarte- 
tlan  theory  of  the  nature  of  matter  to  the  conception  of  what  is  really  knowaUe  of  material  things.  If 
Bislter  Is  exteosion  only,  then  all  the  knowledge  of  matter  which  we  could  pcesibly  gain  by  sense-percep- 
tion would  be  of  certain  relations  of  extension.  Even  our  knowledge  of  the  sensible  qualities,  aB  of  hoi, 
eoM,  yellow,  bine,  rough,  and  smooth,  would  be  the  knowledge  of  the  poeltions  and  changes  of  the  material 
particles  [  t .  e.,  portions  of  extension]  on  which  they  depend.  Of  these  relations  of  extension  sense  gives  us* 
iaiperfect  and  Inconsistent  knowledge ;  ss  when  we  look  at  a  cube,  eaeh  side  is  equally  square  in  Its  real 
foim  and  relnttoos,  but  they  are  not  so  in  their  rational  idea 

4.  Malebranehe  asserted  that  in  sense-perception  the  sonl  Is  paaiive  In  all  Its  elements.  It  Is  true  be 
sMsrts  the  eame  of  the  whole  intellective  nature,  making  the  activity  of  the  soul  to  belong  only  to  the 
emetloDal  powers ;  but  the  error  was  none  the  less  serious  in  respect  to  his  theory  of  sense-knowledge. 

f  SOO.   Antomg  Amtmid,  who  was  tbe  moat  diatingnished  opponent  of  Malebranehe,  oob- 
A  i;i     A       trtbuted  greatly  to  the  correct  theory  of  aens»-pereeptien.  He  maintained  the  Ibllowing 

161M0M.  positions  against  Malebranehe: 

1.  It  Is  a  fidse  aflBumption  that  the  sonl  cannot  perceive  except  by  means  of  repre- 
aentative  ideas.  What  the  soul  perceives,  Is  not  the  Idea  as  distingnishaUe  from  and 
representative  of  the  material  object,  bnt  It  is  the  object  liself.  The  idea  is  nothing  else  than  the  percep- 
tion itscH  To  say  that  the  sonl  has  an  Idea,  Is  the  eame  as  to  say  that  the  sonl  has  a  perception.  The 
only  dilTerence  of  meaning  between  the  two  is,  that  perception  stands  especially  fn  Oie  modification  of  tbe 
mtnd  in  the  act  of  perceiving ;  while  idea  stands  for  the  objeot  perceived,  so  Ihr  as  it  is  in  the  spirit  ss  on 
object  of  thought.  **  Ainti  ta,  pere^Hon  dPtm  tarri  m<ir9«s  pHa  direetemeiU  mon  dme  oemme  appercmani  wa 
tirri;  et  PitUe  ^un  earre  marqiteplut  direetemeni  Uearri,  en  Umt  quHl  at  ^i^ftetivewunl  dant  men  esprit^ 
Chap.  V.  %  0.  Pa  vrait  etfcnutu  IdSa,  The  words  do  not  designate  two  entities,  but  one  modification  of  the 
¥>v\  which  indndes  two  relatione  It  is  only  In  the  sense  that  the  representative  Ideas  diffier  from  percep- 
ticns,  that  Amauld  denies  thdr  existence.  In  the  other  sense  of  representative  modalities,  he  holds  Ibat 
kU  our  perceptions  are  representative  ideas.  Tbe  prevailing  error  arises  from  conceiving  of  these  spiritual 
Biodiilcations,  by  analogies  from  material  imagea,  as  represenutlve  pictures  and  drawings.  The  idea  ol 
ft  material  object  Is  tbe  object  as  conceived  by  the  mmd. 

1  The  sonl,  to  peicette  a  material  object,  does  not  need  to  oome  into  contact  with  the  objeot  per- 
Mived.  This,  Che  great  argnment  fin-  an  intermediate  objeot,  Axnanld  cenfrites  at  length,  showing  that  U 
involves  the  eonseqnenoe  that  the  Idea  must  have  rdatlons  to  specs  and  to  the  sonl  itse U;  which  comes  Iv 
•mtset  with  it.    When  we  perceive  the  sun,  we  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  snn,  nor  to  Its  Idea. 

8.  The  soul  is  not  pasaive  In  pereeption,  bnt  active.   It  Is  endowed  dbwetly  by  the  Orsater  with  tbi 
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p<nrar4opcMdTe.  In  fht a«dM  of  tlds  pow«r or  ftfloMy  Hit  MfclTe.  Ik  «ali la  m  •sanj mjt m  it ii 
randared  capable  of  doiagliytiM  oreaiiTe  «Bdowinent  of  Qod.  It  ii  aeroMonibh  fcotuppote  dkatfttoaa 
peroeftva  material  ol^eote  dixecUy,  ae  that  it  can  know  dlreotly  its  owa  itatee  or  modifloatione. 

1  Wemuet,  in  the  laet  aaaljaii^  be  able  to  peroelTe  material  otgeete  dlieotlj.  Othenriee,  we  ■hould 
not  know  that  the  repreeentatlTe  ideae  did  lepreaent  them. 

In  all  these  ]KMltion«  Amaald  made  important  advanoee  toward  a  ocwreot  theory  of  eenee-peroep- 
tion,  and  prepared  the  way  for,  if  he  did  not  antiotpatei  the  doctrinee  of  Reid  and  Hamilton.  The  fifth 
chapter  of  bia  great  work  on  True  and  Folm  Jieat  reminds  the  reader  of  the  aoateoe«e  and  snbtilty  of 
Hamilton,  more  than  any  passage  fh>m  any  other  modtim  writer.  It  ikr  snrpssses  any  thing  in  Beid  fin 
oondensatioin  of  langaagek  sbarpneee  of  dlrislon,  and  clearness  of  definition. 

I  aoi.    The  speonlations  of  Locke  have  exerted  a  powerftil  inflnenoe  npon  the  oonrse 
John  Look  ^  modem  pbilOMopby,  and  iooidentally  npon  the  theories  of  sense-peroeptlcn.    The 

Ifitt2-17M.  £may  on  ths  Swnan  Undentandin^  is  not  so  much  a  psychological  a«  it  is  a  meta- 

physical treatise.  It  does  not  so  mnoh  analyze  the  powers  and  ftinotions  of  the 
hnman  soul,  aa  it  decomposes  and  traces  to  their  origin  the  ideas  or  oonoepttons 
whieh  make  up  the  stock  of  hnman  knowledge.  His  doctrine  of  sense-perception  is  not  formally  ezponnd* 
ed  as  sach,  nor  is  it  distinctly  propoanded  in  separate  propositions.  It  most  be  gathered  and  inferred 
from  his  discnssions  of  the  ideas  of  sense,  of  the  primary  and  secondary  qnallUes  of  matter,  and  of  the 
nature  and  kinds  of  knowledge. 

Locke  was  ftunillar  with  both  Oassendl  and  Deaosrtes,  and  perhaps  with  Malebrnndhe,  and  had  in 
his  mind  the  ^peoolatlons  of  these  phQoeophers,  s«  waII  as  the  logic  current  In  his  time,  wliioh  retained 
not  a  few  of  the  distinctions  and  phrases  of  the  schoolmen.  He  was  also,  as  a  physician,  familiar  wiih 
the  received  physioloflry  of  his  time ;  and  as  a  physical  pbiloeopher  he  sympethlaed  very  warmly  with 
what  was  called  the  New  Philosophy— i.  #.,  with  the  doctrines  of  Boyle,  Newton,  and  the  founders  of 
the  Boyal  Society. 

From  Gassendi  he  deriTod  eome  of  his  materialistic  conceptions  and  modes  of  explaining  mental 
phenomena,  ss  well  as  his  eclectic  tendency  to  bring  together  opposite  and  incongruous  principles— 
e.  g.f  materialistic  hypotheses,  and  thetstic  and  CTcn  Christian  doctrines.  But  through  the  spirit  of 
his  own  system,  he  fell  fhr  below  Oassendl  in  the  analysis  of  the  faculties.  Qassendi  reoogulaes  reason, 
or  the  light  of  natore,  as  the  eonrce  of  intuitive  truths  and  of  onr  higher  knowledge,  and  contrasts 
these  higher  powers  with  the  lower  faculties  of  sense  and  phantasy.  Locke  Inmps  these  powers  and 
their  products  together,  under  the  general  title  of  r^fUetion. 

Vram.  Descartes  he  learned  to  aseert,  if  possible  more  positively  than  he,  the  authority  of  oonsciona- 
ness,  and  the  validity  of  the  ideas  which  it  Aimishcs  when  it  ii  exalted  into  reflection.  But  he  sets 
himself  most  decidedly  to  deny  and  zeAite  his  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  ;  Locke's  first  book  being  a 
formal  reAitatlon  of  Descartes'  Meditations.  His  seal  against  this  doctrine  led  him  so  ftr  that  he  failed 
to  provide  and  aooount  for  onr  higher  knowledge  and  intuitions,  so  that  he  ia  this  respect  even  fell  far 
below  Gasseudi.  He  rejected  the  sharp  distinction  made  by  Descartes  between  spirit  and  matter,  golnc 
so  fsr  as  almost  to  defend  the  proposition  that  matter  can  think.  He,  of  course,  set  aside  the  assump- 
tion that  the  essence  of  matter  is  extension,  and  tlie  essence  ot  spirit  is  thought 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  Oartesians,  he  rejeeted  the  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  snd  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  physicists  of  hii  time,  assumed  that  till  material  phenomena,  even  those  which  are 
exhibited  by  living  beings,  including  those  which  serve  the  spiritual  soul,  are  to  be  accounted  for  by 
mechanical  laws.  Hence,  from  Descartes  he  accepted,  without  hesiution,  the  doctrine  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  qualities  of  matter. 

Hie  aversion  to  scholastic  terrolnoiogy  and  over-refined  distinctions,  and  his  desire  to  make  himself 
Intelligible  to  men  unused  to  the  technics  of  philosophy,  indnoed  him  to  overlook  many  of  the  sharp 
distinctions  which  Descartes,  Malebranche,  and  Amauld  had  made.  Their  eflbot  was  also  to  introduce 
sonfuslon  of  thought  and  inooosisteney  of  statement  Into  a  treatise  which  both  aimed  and  claimed  to  be 
wvel  to  the  common  onderstandinv.  The  imporUnce  of  the  weighty  truths  which  Locke  embodied  In 
(his  apparently  most  intelligible  trsatlse,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  Locke  has  been  held  by  the 
Boglish  people,  have  perpetuated  in  Orsat  Britain  a  similar  method  of  treating  philoeophical  sutjeots, 
as  well  as  a  loose  and  oonfbsed,  yet  unscholastic  style  of  writing  upon  themu 

To  understand  and  critically  to  appreciate  Locke,  the  following  works  may  be  rsoommended : 
Leibntts,  O.  W.,  Mm9eaus  Emaio;  Descartes,  R.,  Meditationet :  Prineipiaf  Halebnmche,  N.,  Se- 
ekercMo  deia  V4rH4i  Lee,  H.,  Anti-ak^ieitmt  Lond  ,  1702;  Buithogge.  B^  £ssay  Z^pon  Reaaon,  ^ 
Lend.,  1004 ;  SoUd  PhUomipky  Amtrted,  by  J.  8.  [Sargent],  Lcmd.,  1007 ;  Browne,  P.,  Proeedmre,  Extent^ 
and  Limite  ofHmman  Undentaftdingt  Loud.,  1789,  id  ed. ;  Thinge  Divine  mad  A^pematwral  eonetived  69 
Analogy.  Lund.,  1788  ;  Herbert,  B.,  of  Cherbufy,  Do  VeritatOt  Lond.,  i646|  8d  ed. ;  More,  H.,  Opera  Phi- 
tooopkiea.  Lend.,  1679 ;  Oumherlsnd,  B.,  Do  Legibao  Natmroii  Lond.,  1673 ;  Cudworth,  R.,  TVue  InteUedma, 
Syotem  »J  ike  VMoeroe,  Lond.,  1678 ;  Hobbes,  T.,  Worko,  ed.  Moloswortli,  Lend.,  1839-46;  Smith,  John* 
Selea  Dtaeoanee  ;  Cousin,  V.,  Oomn  do  FHittoin  do  la  PhUooophiOt  Lemons  16>26,  PHrU,  1828-0, 8vo,  traos. 
tiy  G.  a  Henry,  Hartfbrd,  1884;  King,  W.,  LifoqfLooke,  Lend.,  1880;  Tagart,  K,  Loeko*o  Writingo  amd 
PhOotoph^  Lood.,  1866 ;  Webb,  T.  S.,  IntoUeotualiom  ^  Locke,  DubUn,  1867. 
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TV  the  ihtafy  qf  8em»'Pereeptiem  Loeke  made  not  a  single  eontrlbotlon  of  what  had  not  been  knowi 
oeforo,  while,  by  his  method  of  treating:  the  sobject,  he  opened  the  way  for  very  serkras  mlsanderstan^ 
Ings  and  ftandamental  errora.  This  clrcomsinDce  onght  not  to  diminiflh  our  respect  for  I/>cke  as  a  man, 
aor  oar  estimate  of  the  exoellenee  and  importanoe  of  bis  Kssay. 

In  respeot  to  sense-perception,  Lockers  opinions  may  be  dirlded  as  foUows : 

1.  Of  the  medium  or  phyeical  eonditione  of  sense-perception  he  teaches  little  that  Is  positive,  and 
Dcthlng  that  was  new.  He  refers  to  the  organs  of  lenee,  and  also  to  the  norres  and  the  animal  spirits, 
as  raeeptlTC  of  Impulses  and  susceptible  of  motion,  and  leaves  his  readers  to  infer  that  It  Is  probably  by 
OMohanlcal  changes  in  their  material  particles  that  the  conditions  of  sensation  aro  fumithed.  He  docs 
not  explain,  howevor,  In  detail, what  these  conditions  are,  eo  far  as  the  organs  of  sense  are  concerned. 

2.  Of  the/acMZry,  he  says  only  that  it  Ib  a  distinct  source  of  knowledge,  and  that  from  this  we  dirive 
■U  that  we  know  ut  material  qualities— i  a.,  of  the  st^parnble  elements  given  by  each  of  the  senses.  The 
name  of  this  faealty  is  usually  seiMo/iofi  or  external  senm.  Its  operation  or  fttnciion  he  usually  calls 
jperceptiotK  He  calla  it  perception,  B.  i1.  c.  ix.  f  *.  He  calls  it  sensolton,  B.  IL  c.  six.  f  1.  Rather, 
the  idea  is  here  called  eenaation.  All  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  faculty  and  its  workings  we  are 
forced  to  infer  or  gather  fh)m  his  view  of  the  objects  with  which  it  has  to  do,  and  h's  disous4on  of  the 
act  of  knowledge  in  general.  It  Is,  however,  a  eerioua  defect  In  hla  treatment  of  the  faculty,  that  ha 
nniformly  regards  It  as  passive,  always  representing  it  as  the  "  receiver  of  ideas,  *  never  as  the  active 
agent,  which  is  competent  by  its  own  energies  to  know  objects.  The  jirocess  and  the  nature  of  percep- 
tion la  rather  explHined  by  the  objects  which  are  Impressed  upon  It,  than  by  the  power  of  the  soul  to 
peroelve  that  they  exist. 

Z.  Thti  object*  apprehended  by  the  fnculty  of  sense  are  the  qualitiee  of  matter.  Of  these  there  are 
two  classes :  the  primary  and  the  secondary.  The  primary  are  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion,  rest, 
and  number.  The  secondary  are  the  50-caIle<^  sentdble  quHlities,  as  color,  taste,  smell,  etc  These  aro 
the  capacities  in  material  objects  to  produce  certain  Impressions  or  aflSBCtions  of  the  soul  by  vnrlatlona  of 
siie,  Agure,  position,  and  motions  of  th«i  primary  qualities.  In  the  language  of  the  more  recent  schools, 
material  objects  are  known  by  direct  or  intuitive  perception  as  occupying  and  related  to  space,  so  far 
are  they  known  in  tlielr  real  nature.  In  the  same  way  they  are  known  to  be  diverse  from  the  mind 
which  perceives  them.  In  their  sensible  or  secondary  qualities,  they  are  known  la  the  producers  [by 
meana  of  their  essential  qualities]  of  subjective  affections  of  the  mind. 

These  two  classes  of  qualities  make  up  all  that  we  know  of  material  olQeda,  when  we  add  to  them  th« 
<*  obscure  idea  **  cf  nifritonce,  as  thai  in  which  ihey  inhere. 

4.  What  knotoledge  is,  or  what  it  is  for  the  mind  to  know,  Locke  teaches  by  the  following  definitions : 

**The  mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only  by  the  inlerventlon  ot  the  ideas  it  has  of  them 
Our  knowledge,  therefore,  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  Ideas  and  the  reality 
of  things"  (B.  iv.  c.  Iv.  <  8).  This  language  seems  at  first  to  assert  an  plainly  as  pnesible  the  view,  that  It 
Is  only  by  means  of  intervening  ideas  that  the  mind  acquires  its  original  knowledge,  or  perceives  mnte- 
rlid  objects  and  qualities.  In  support  of  this  constrnetlon  of  bis  words,  Locke  spealEs  of  Ideas  as  being 
conveyed  to  "  the  presence-chamber  of  the  mind,"  as  being  painted  in  fading  colors,  as  being  con- 
sumed to  ashes  by  the  fires  and  heat  of  passion  and  desire.  Locke,  moreover,  asserts  (B.  ii.  o.  vUL  f  11,  IS) 
that  the  wny  "  in  which  bodies  produce  Ideas  in  us,"  U  manifestly  "  by  Impulse,  the  only  way  we  ean 
conceive  bodies  to  operate  In."  Moreover,  "if  external  objects  be  not  present  to  our  minds  when  they 
produce  ideas  in  It,  .  .  .  'tb  evident  that  some  motion  must  be  then  continued  by  onr  nerves  or  ani- 
mal spirits  ...  to  the  brain  or  the  seat  of  sensation ;  and  since  extenrion,  figure,  and  motion  may 
be  perceived  at  a  distance  by  the  sight,"  *'*tls  evident  some  dngty  Imperceptible  bodies  must  come  from 
them  to  tlie  eyes,  and  thereby  convey  to  the  brain  some  motion  which  produces  these  Ideas.**  In  respect 
to  the  secondAiy  qualities,  we  may  conceive  that  they  also  sre  produced  by  the  motion  of  inaensible,  i,  a., 
indiscernible  particles.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  '*that  the  different  motions  and  figure,  bulk  and 
number  of  soch  particles  **  "  produce  In  us  the  sensations  of  the  color  and  smell  of  a  violet  '*~vix,  of  the 
U\ie  color  and  sweet  odor  of  this  flower. 

Locke,  moreover,  says  of  the  relation  of  thew  *'  ideas  "  to  their  correspondent  quHllUes  or  objects . 
"  The  Ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  renembinnces  of  them,  and  their  patterns  do  really  exist 
in  the  bodies  themselves ;  but  the  Ideas  looduced  in  us  by  their  sec<Hidary  quaUtlee  have  no  reaerablnnce 
of  them  at  alL"  He  expressly  defines  knowledge  of  every  kind  to  be  the  discernment  of  an  agreement 
or  dioagreement  between  two  entities:  in  the  case  of  sense-knowledge  between  ihe  representative  ides 
and  itA  counterpart. 

The  language  of  Locke  in  these  passages,  if  strictly  construed,  would  seem  U  ■  «2lare  that  It  is  by  the 
intcrvei.tion  of  representative  ideaa  that  we  peroelve  sensible  objects,  and  that  wa  can  only  know  them  so 
&r  aa  we  discern  that  they  "resemble**  or  **  agree  with "  their  object.  Hence  it  haa  been  charged  upon 
him  that  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  perception  by  means  of  intervening  images  or  ideas.  It  becomes  t 
question  of  great  interest,  therefore,  what  he  actually  did  intend  by  this  oarelcas  and  conftised  language. 
It  is  obvious  that  any  such  theory  of  knowledge,  when  applied  to  sense*perceptlon.  would  break  down 
tyy  Its  own  weight  It  must  involve  a  positive  self-contradiction,  or  else  an  idle  and  useless  expedient. 
If  wf  can  only  know  a  material  objeet  by  meaoa  of  the  intervening  idea,  which  "  repreaePta*'  or  agreai 
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with  It,  then  we  can  ncrrer  leeoh  or  know  the  object  at  nit ;  for  we  tnay  go  oa  by  a  •ncoeexion  of  pro* 
eeeeee  ad  infinitum,  and,  when  we  have  done,  we  shall  only  have  reached  a  representatiTe  Idea,  bnt  AaU 
Di'ver  have  grasped  the  object  Itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ft  be  oonoeded  that  we  can  and  do  perofelv« 
material  objects,  and,  in  perceiving  them,  discern  that  the  Idea  Is  *<  conformed  to,"  '*  agrees  with,**  or 
** represents"  its  ol^eot,  then  we  mast  be  able  to  compare  the  two  together— the  material  ol^eot  and  tti 
idea.  Bat  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  ol\)eot  with  its  idea,  we  most  know  each  term  which  wa 
eompare— <.  e.,  we  most  first  have  known  the  object  itaelt  Bat  If  we  know  It  already,  of  what  a«e  Is  it* 
or  how  is  it  poMlble,  to  acquire  knowledge  of  it  by  the  ideal  It  also  renders  it  impoMlble  to  know  the 
secondary  qualities  by  any  means  whatever,  ft»r  Locke  expressly  asserts  thatnoalmilaxlty  ezistsbetweeB 
the  Ideas  of  secondary  qualities  and  the  qualities  themselves— as  of  the  smell,  eto.,  of  the  violet,  a:.d  the 
qualities  in  objects  which  produce  them. 

These  oonaequenoee,  so  Iktal  to  the  representative  theory,  supposing  Looke  to  have  held  it,  would  lead 
w  to  queetlon  whether  he  intended  by  **  idea,"  in  every  or  in  any  case,  an  intervening  representative  imag» ; 
and  by  the  words,  "  to  resemble,"  "  to  be  conformed  to,"  "  to  agree  with,"  any  relation  discerned  by  a  |»o- 
oees  of  comparison.  A  careftil  examination  of  the  modt  of  the  passsges  of  the  Essay  authorises  the  oondu* 
sion  that,  however  careless  he  may  have  been  in  his  language,  he  never  intended  to  use  idea  aa  the  ounditioA 
of  senfle-peroeption,  so  far  as  by  tliis  we  acquire  knowledge  of  matter,  but  only  as  the  metal  modifioatioB, 
which  we  um  in  mediate  knowledge,  as  in  memory,  imagination,  and  gei^eralisation.  We  have  seen 
(S 170),  that  Held  JEklls  into  the  very  same  inconsisteney  of  language,  and  exposes  himself^  by  m  doing,  to 
the  charge  of  holding  the  representative  theory.  In  all  cases  of  what  is  really  rejo'esentative  knowledge, 
we  first  have  gained  the  idea  by  Intuition,  before  we  compare  it  with  its  object.  Locke's  definition  of  knowl- 
edge as  the  discernment  of  the  agreement  or  dbagroement  of  ideas,  woWd  preeminently  »nd  only  properly 
apply  to  logical  knowledge,  or  that  knowledge  of  which  "gGueralixed  concepts"  form  the  material,  and  are 
the  terms  compared.  The  language  in  which  he  expresftly  distinguishes  between  the  two  kinds  of  knovd 
edge  justiflos  thli  interpretation  of  his  meaning.  "  In  the  former  case  [of  sensitive  knowledge],  our  knowl- 
edge is  the  oon£cqucnce  of  Ihinga  produeinff  ideas  in  our  minds  by  our  senses.  In  the  hitter,  knowledge  is 
the  consequence  of  the  idead  (be  they  what  they  will)  that  are  in  our  minds,  producing  these  general  certain 
propositions."  Cf.  ftsay,  B.  fv.  o.  ii  $  M ;  but  fbr  the  other  view,  B.  U.  o.  viil.  *5 15, 16.  These  chapters  an 
worth  studying,  not  only  as  an  exposition  of  Locke's  real  meaning  in  respect  to  sense-knowledge,  but  aa 
illustrating  strikingly  how  tax  he  was  indebted  to  and  influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  Descartes  and  BCale- 
branche.  "  We  may  not  think  [as  perhaps  usually  is  done]  that  they  [ideas  of  sensible  qualities]  are  ex- 
actly the  images  and  retembitanctt  of  something  inherent  in  the  subject ;  most  of  thotse  of  sensation  being 
in  the  mind  no  more  the  likeness  of  something  existing  without  us,  than  the  names  that  stand  for  them  are 
the  likeness  of  our  ideas,  which  yet,  upon  hearing,  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  us."  Euayj  B.  ii^  c.  viii  i  7. 
But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  which  Locke  actually  taught  in  respeel 
to  perception,  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  in  respect  to  the  construction  whioh  other  writers  gave  them, 
or  to  the  inferences  which  they  derived  fh>m  the  principles  whioh  they  imputed  to  him. 

i  202.  Berkeley  iPrinciplea  cf  Hvman  Knowledge,  $  18  sg?.),  assuming  that  ideas  only  are 
^^  the  direct  objects  of  the  mind^s  knowledge  in  sense-perooption,  oonoludea  that  it  is  fanpos- 

^Sffi.      ^''     ^^^®  ^^^^  ^®  mind  should  know  that  the  material  or  external  world  exists  at  all.    It  it 

impossible  that  the  mind  should  know  the  objects  which  the  ideas  are  said  to  resemble. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  one  idea  can  only  be  like  an  idea,  and  can  never  be  like  an  object ; 
and  second,  if  the  idea  was  like  the  object,  we  could  never  know  the  likeness  exoept  by  knowing  both  the  idea 
and  its  object.  Ail  that  the  mind  can  know  are  its  own  sensations  or  modifications.  The  distinction  hetweei 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  is  not  wel  l-founded.  It  is  true  we  know  that  it  is  only  on  ocoasion  of  the  idea^ 
of  extension,  motion,  and  figure,  that  we  have  the  sensations  of  color,  taste,  and  sound.  Ideas  exist  only 
so  far  ae  they  are  perceived.  The  laws  which  we  conceive  to  govern  material  things,  only  govern  the  oon^ 
binations  of  our  ideas.  Real  objects,  as  we  call  them,  are  only  combinations  of  ideas ;  the  only  difSBvemOi 
between  them  and  the  so-called  imaginar}'  ideas  consists  chiefiy  in  this,  that  the  first  are  not  dipendeat  oa 
our  wBl  to  produce  them,  but  are  always  present  to  our  minds,  whether  #e  will  or  no.  Imaginary  ideas, 
on  the  other  hand,  come  and  go  according  as  we  will.  Heal  ideas  are  also  more  lively  and  distinct,  while 
hose  of  the  imaginaticn  are  fbiot  and  oonfhsed.  The  knowledge  of  spirit  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  that 
which  we  have  of  matter.  We  know  ourselves  and  our  own  state*  or  modifications  directly.  We  know  cnx 
thoughts,  feelings,  etc..  not  their  ideas.  That  the  universe  U  permanent  in  its  objecta— via,  ideas— and 
also  in  its  laws,  is  to  be  explained  by  this,  that  the  Eternal  Spirit  constantly  sustains  and  presenta  those 
Ideas  for  the  contemplation  of  created  spirits.  By  means  of  these,  the  attributes  and  govenuneat  of  Ood 
are  made  known.    All  the  things  that  we  peroeive,  are  the  ideas  of  God. 

Other  idealists,  as  Arthur  Collier,  maintained  the  non-existence  of  the  material  world  by  somlar 
vrgnmentB. 

David  Hume  was  not  content  to  apply  the  ideal  theory  to  the  world  of  matter,  but  he 

maintained  that  it  was  as  true  of  tho  world  of  spirits,  reacting  the  distinction  made  ia 
I7ll-1^£°^*         fiivor  of  the  latter  by  Berkeley,  and  urging  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  mind  exoepi 

only  the  ideas  which  we  experience,  and  dissolving  all  real  existenoes  into  men  eollio 
iofii 
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BerlH!lfly*«  Enay  toward  a  JTew  thtor^  </  Hiftm,  17W,  was  the  most  taportatiit  eoBtrilmtKm  whWh  hi 
BMde  to  the  theory  of  senw^pereeption.  This  was  IbUofwed  hj  Tha  Tkeary  ^  rutOH  Vindieattd  and  E^ 
fbin4dj  1733.  In  these  essays  Berkeley  gave  greater  predMon  and  fblness  to  the  doctrine  of  the  aoqnired 
pcneptions.  The  Ikci  that  some  of  onr  peiroeptlons  are  acquired  was  teniliarly  known  and  generally 
■eeepted  before  the  tune  of  Berkeley.  It  wai  generally  held,  however,  that  the  acquired  jadgmeau  wen 
Canned  by  means  of  the  ptoperties  of  light,  as  taught  in  the  sdenoe  of  optics.  This  doctrine  Berkeley 
mIb  aside,  and  clearly  establishes  the  truth  that  it  is  by  sensations  attend^  the  varied  use  of  the  eyes, 
by  the  confasion  and  doamesa  of  the  vision,  etc,  etc.,  that  these  judgments  of  distance  and  magiiitttda 
an  fannod,  and  that  these  Judgments  are  wholly  matters  of  experience  of  what  is  the  ordinary  comae  ol 
nature.  He  insists  that  visible  magnitude  has  no  relation  whatever  to  tangible  magnitude,  and  that  the 
"set  that  we  judge  of  one  by  the  other  la  simply  the  result  of  ezperienoe ;  that  viston,  being  famlted  t« 
jolor,  esn  give  no  Idea  of  distance.  He  attempts  to  prove,  moreover,  that  •«the  extension,  figures,  and 
motions  perceived  by  sight  arc  spedflcally  distinct  from  the  ideas  cf  touch,  called  by  the  same  namee ;  nor 
b  there  any  such  thing  as  one  idea,  or  kind  of  idea,  common  to  both  senses ; "  the  so-called  visible  extent 
don,  or  visible  space,  being  totally  unlike  tangible  space.  Some  of  these  extreme  and  paradoxical  Ideas 
hava  been  abandoned,  as  unsupported  by  a  sound  physiology  and  psychology ;  bnt  Berkeley's  ganeal  dM> 
Iriue  of  &e  acquired  perceptions  has  been  almost  universally  accepted  (cf.  f  14S> 

1 203.    The  most  distingulahed  opponent  of  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  aad  Home  waa 
Dr.  TkomoM  S$id,  the  &ther  of  die  sonsalled  Scotch  philosophy.    Befaig  startled  by  the 
iniw^nS.*  ^^*^*    consequences  whidi  these  writers  derived  ftom  their  construction  of  Locke's  theory  ol 
sense-perception,  he  was  led  to  review  not  only  the  doctrine  of  repreasmtstive  percep- 
tion, but  also  some  other  principles  which  Locke  waa  underatood  to  advocate  in  respect 
10  the  origin  and  elements  of  knowledge.    He  attempted  to  supply  some  of  his  defects  by  establishing  tha 
authority  of  common  sense,  or  intuitive  reason,  as  an  arbiter  of  philosophical  truth,  asserting  that  there 
are  original  axioms,  or  first  truths,  which  are  of  independent  and  paramount  authority. 

In  respect  to  sense-perception,  he  is  less  suocessfti]  in  stating  and  dcfimding  bis  own  theory,  than  he 
b  in  criticising  the  theories  of  the  advocates  of  representative  perception.  At  one  time  he  distinctly 
asserts  that  wo  perceive  material  things  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  ideas.  At  another,  he  at 
dbtinotly  asserts  that,  on  occasion  of  certain  sensations,  the  ezlBtence  of  these  objects  is  9iiffg4iUd  to  the 
mind  with  an  irresistible  onnviotion. 

In  rrspect  to  the  qualities  of  matter,  he  holds  nearly  the  language  of  Locke,  except  thai  he  deniea 
that  the  primary  qnalitiea  are  dther  sensations,  or  reees.blances  of  sensations.  He  says  that  we  have  a 
iirect  notion  of  them-^that  we  know  them  as  they  are,  but  that  of  secondary  qualities  we  have  only  a 
relative  notion,  knowing  them  only  aa  the  unknown  causes  of  known  psychical  efEBCta.  But  what  wa 
know  directly  in  knowing  primary  qualities,  he  does  not  define.  He  does  not  tell  us  whether,  in  knowing 
solidity,  we  know  any  thing  more  of  it  than  that  it  is  the  unknown  cause  of  a  aeBsation ;  nor  whetlMr 
we  know  extension  and  externality  by  direct  Intuition,  or  by  indirect  suggestion. 

He  does  not  oorreetiy  conceive  and  consistently  treat  the  externality  which  Is  affirmed  of  the  olgeets 
of  sonsa  At  one  time  he  treats  it  as  though  it  were  the  not-body,  at  another,  aa  though  it  were  the  nol* 
spf  rit,  wliirh  is  perceived  directiy .  Not  dearly  con«dving  and  persistentty  holding  a  just  conception  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  he  Mled  to  solva  it  satisfMstorily.  Strange  as  it  may  aeem,  the  very  act  of  peroep- 
Uon  which  he  is  to  define  and  defend,  be  doea  not  consistently  concdve  ot  At  one  time  he  treata  it  aa 
tiumgh  H  waa  an  act  by  which  a  quaUty  discerned  by  sense  is  referred  to  aa  external  obfect  or  assamblagi 
cf  qualitiea,  aa  sweetneos  is  referred  to  the  rose ;  at  another,  aa  the  act  by  which  the  sweet  odor  is  known 
to  be,  and  to  be  distlnot  from  the  perdpient  mind.  In  other  words,  he  perpetually  confounds  the  aoquirad 
with  the  original  peKcptions,  though  he  was  femiliar  with  the  diatinotion  between  the  two. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects  and  inconsistenciea,  his  merits  were  great«  He  did  not  perfect  a  somid 
sad  consistent  theory,  but  toward  such  a  theory  he  itunbhed  important  contributions. 

1.  He  successfully  exposed  the  gtcmndlessness,  loconslBtenoy,  and  contradictions  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  theories  of  representative  perception,  and  deared  the  way  for  a  theory  more  accordant  with  oon^ 
taon  exp'-rienoe  and  common  senae.  To  establish  to  the  conrfction  of  all  men  the  untenablanNi  of  a  felat 
theory  it  to  p^Hbrm  no  tnconalderable  aervioe  toward  the  vindication  of  a  theory  that  is  true.  Oeoam  ana 
Amauld  both  made  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the  Ideal  theory,  the  latter  with  equal  if  not  greater  aontt* 
Acss  tluic  Reid  himsell    What  they  only  attemptad,  Reid  auocessfully  achieved. 

2.  Beid  vindicited  the  general  principle,  that  no  theory  of  perception  la  entitied  to  confldencB  as 
imly  philosophical,  which  oontradiota  the  anlversa]  conviotton  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  when 
Bwy  apply  thdr  understandings  to  the  judgment  of  truths  which  they  are  competent  to  decide  ujob. 
This  waa  a  special  inference  from  the  general  axioma  of  Beid's  philosophy.  Bluffier,  in  his  JVrsf  IVaAsi 
had  laid  down  the  same  position,  and  had  alao  vindicated  the  truatworthlneas  aad  authority  of  senae-pei»> 
asyllon,  but  with  less  fhlness  and  lesa  snceeas  than  Bail. 

8.  Bdd  insisted  that  the  mind  is  active  in  sense-peroeptton,  aad  did  thla  with  aa  eanxestaess  rue 
tSMBg  pbUosophers  not  only  of  the  BngUsh,  but  of  any  school  whatever  The  aadents,  aad  the  a  odems 
Wfere  him,  did  indeed  assert  that  the  miad  is  active  ia  its  higher  ftmcttoas ;  but  they  as  diatinotiy  denied 
that  it  waa  r  ctive  iu  tbe  lower.  It  haa  beta  nearly  the  uniibrm  doctrine  of  all  the  schools  that,  ba  t 
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••pliOB,  ol^eota ant  vpoa  tk« Mtod ao  m  to imprmt  tdeaa, and Ibati  in  th« reciptjoa  of  fh«at  «te«s  the niaA 
it  ohiefly  or  wlioUy  pURive.  Agaixut  this  doctrine  Raid  oooaaionally  protetia,  in  language  liko  the  follow* 
takg :  **  An  olgeot*  in  being  peiroeiTed«  doae  not  act  at  aU.  I  peroelTe  the  walla  of  the  room  where  I  sit ;  bat 
tbey  are  perfeotly  inaotive,  and  thorefore  act  not  npon  the  mind.  To  be  peroef ved  ia  what  logtoiana  oall  an 
•sternal  denominatioD,  which  impliea  neither  action  nor  quality  in  the  object  peroei  red.  Nor  oould  men 
hare  ever  gone  into  thia  notion  that  peroepiion  ia  owing  to  aome  action  of  the  object  apon  the  mind,  wen 
h  not  that  we  are  10  prone  to  form  onr  notiona  of  the  mind  fi*om  aome  almilitude  we  conceive  between  it 
Mdbody.*' 

To  thia  Hamilton  takea  exception,  that  the  reaaoning  ia  not  original  with  Beid,  and  th&t  the  language 
ia  not  anflciantly  qualified.  Both  are  doubtleae  tme,  but  the  value  of  the  remark  is  not  thereby  dimin- 
iahed,  nor  ia  the  aagadty  of  ite  author.  Amauld  had  inaiated,  in  a  almilar  way,  that  the  mind  ia  actiTe 
in  perception,  but  the  aasertion  had  scarcely  been  heeded. 

4.  Aa  intimately  connected  with  the  precedbog,  Beid  aaaerta  that  the  fiumlty  and  act  of  judgment  are 
pnaent  in  oonnectioii  with  the  peroeptiona  of  aenae.  '*  In  petaona  come  to  yeaia  of  ondentAuding,  judg- 
ment neeesaarily  accompanies  all  sensatian,  perception  by  the  aenaea,**  etc.  True,  Beid  waa  not  original 
in  this;  for  Malebranche,  Amauld,  and  BuflSer  had  aasested  the  aame.  It  may  be  aaid,  ereii,  that  the 
ichoolmen  taught  the  same  doctrine,  when  they  introduced  the  higher  intellect  to  complete  the  process  of 
peroeption.  Beid  scarcely  acknowledged  the  presence  of  judgment,  except  in  the  sphere  of  the  acquired 
peroeptions ;  only  In  his  doctrine  of  snggeatLon  he  provided  for  It  a  place  in  the  original  intuitions,  and  in 
thia  made  aome  advance  upon  the  previonaly-acoepted  theory. 

A.  Beid  recogniaed  and  enforced  the  diatinotian  between  aensation  and  perception,  and  tbua  prepared 
the  way  for  the  cozreet  and  completed  determination  of  the  two  elementa  in  the  prooesa.  The  older  phi- 
leacphera  diatingnlahed  between  the  element  of  aenae  and  the  element  of  intellect  But  they  kept  the  two 
■o  for  aeparate,  aa  not  to  allow  their  presence  in  the  act  of  original  intuition,  and  ao  foiled  to  recognize 
that  intimate  relation  between  the  two,  which  the  ihcts  of  experience  atteat  and  vouch  for. 

1 201.  DugtM  SUwari,  the  successor  of  Beid  in  the  school  of  Scotch  phOoaopheca, 
D  said  St  wart.  ^^^'^'^  doaely  and  almost  timidly  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  greatiy 
1761^28.  ^'^  admired  and  revered.  He  adopted  the  views  of  Beid  in  the  main,  but  introduced 
greater  predrion  into  the  diatinottona  which  he  establiahed,  and  somewhat  enlarged  the 
range  of  the  questions  which  he  had  started  for  disouasion.  In  these  ways,  without 
Qontributing  any  new  matter  to  the  correct  theory  of  senae-peroeption,  he  rendered  very  important  aervioe 
toward  its  final  determination.  He  stoted  the  questions  more  clearly,  drew  the  diatinctiona  more  pr*- 
daely,  materially  enlarged  the  range  of  obaervation,  and  enabled  succeeding  philoeophers  to  foce  mora 
diatinctiy  the  proUema  which  needed  solution. 

1.  He  diaoriminated  more  careftiUy  between  aenaation  and  perception  than  Beid.  He  limited  peroep* 
tion  to  the  act  of  apprehending  the  objecta  appropriate  to  each  sepai-ste  sense,  and  escaped  the  ooDfoaioB 
and  ambiguity  which  Beid  oommitted«  of  confounding  the  original  with  the  aoqnized  peroeptiona. 

Of  three  of  the  senaea— amell,  taate,  and  hearing— he  denied  perception  altogether  in  foot,  though  not 
inform.  He  expressly  asserted  that  these,  by  themselves,  give  no  information  of  external  objeota  (Oh/- 
Unet  qf  Moral  Pkaotephy,  1 16x  He  aaserts  that  the  sensation  of  color,  even  aa  given  in  vision,  can  reside 
in  tiie  mind  only,  and  is  purely  subjective ;  giving  no  relation  of  extension,  and  in  our  early  expeEienee 
clearly  aeparable  tcom  it.  It  is  connected  with  the  primary  qualities  by  a  necessary  belief  of  the  "fa^ ; 
and  ao  readily  does  the  one  suggest  the  other,  aa  the  mind  is  developed,  that  we  conceive  of  color  aa  apiead 
over  the  snrfooe  of  bodies,  under  the  infiuenoe  of  an  insunnountabte  aasooiation.  {Elementtt  V.  iL  c.  L 1 2). 
He  even  enggeata  that  the  primary  qualities,  aa  extension  and  figure,  are  attended  by  sensationa  of  theii 
own,  which  perform  the  oflice  of  signs  only,  without  attracting  any  notice  to  themselves ;  ao  that,  aa  they 
are  aeldom  accompanied  with  either  pleaauze  or  pain,  we  acquire  an  habitual  inattention  to  «*«—  ia  early 
infoncy,  which  ia  not  easily  aurmoanted  in  our  matnrer  years.    {OulUnu,  etc^  1 82.) 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  oorrectneaa  of  these  views,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  served  tc 
draw  more  finely  and  to  render  more  exact  the  distinction  between  aensation  and  perception,  aa  well  as  te 
bring  out  more  diatinctiy  the  truth,  that  perception  baa  chiefiy  to  do  with  the  two  relatione  of  eitenulity 
and  of  extenaion;  and  that  the  chief  queetion  which  we  need  to  answer  in  xeapeot  to  peacepticH  is  this : 
How  and  when  doee  the  mind  apprehend  objecta  aa  external  and  extended  T 

2.  Stewart  apprehended,  for  more  clearly  than  Beid,  the  true  oharaeter  of  what  he  ealla  the  mathe- 
■Mtical  aflSectiona  of  matter,  and  the  relation  of  theae  aibctiona  to  apace  and  to  our  belief  in  space  aa  a 
neeeseary  exigence.  These  mathematical  aifeotions  are  extension  and  figure,  and  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  primary  qualitiea,  anch  aa  hardness  or  solidity,  and  are  thua  chaxacteriaed :  1.  They  presnppgee 
the  existence  of  our  external  senses.  2.  The  notion  (»f  them  involves  an  irresiatibie  conviction  of  the 
external  existence  of  their  objects— via.,  of  space.  S.  This  oonvictioii  is  neither  the  nanlt  of  leaeoning^ 
nor  of  experience,  but  ie  inseparable  tcom.  the  very  conception  of  ft,  and  must  therefore  be  coaaidectdaa 
an  ultimate  and  essentisl  law  of  hnawn  thought.    (PhiL  Ettaj/M^  chap.  iL  1 2.) 

These  remarks  of  Stewart  in  respect  to  space  and  extenaion  are  more  discriminating  than  theae  of 
Bali  upon  the  same  topic,  and  bring  diatinctiy  to  view  the  diatinctiona  and  problema  which  ace  neoeicaifli 
Involved  in  a  complete  theory  of  senae-peroeption. 
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8.  Stewart  adds  to  Um  doetxine  of  Bdd,  that  we  beUeve  in  the  esMenoe  of  the  material  wmld,  b7« 
aeceesaxy  tuggation.  The  explanation  of  our  belief  in  its  permanence,  be  finds  in  our  more  oompra- 
hensive  belief  in  the  pennanenoe  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  IntaitiTe  eoggeetlon  wonld  gire  na  only  the 
piesent  ezisteooe  of  objeote  oonespondent  to  oar  flenvtHonB.  Bat  we  alio  need  some  groond  of  oar  belid 
in  their  jxrmaMn^  ezibtence,  and  thle  ia  given  in  tiu»  more  oompreheoiiTe  intoitton  whidh  conoeme  thepaei 
■ad  the  fiitnre,  as  well  ae  the  present. 

The  authority  and  the  neoeedty  of  this  intaJtlon  were  reoognSaed  by  Br.  Beid,  but  the  appUeatlm 
of  it  to  the  oompletioD  of  the  aot  of  eenee-peroeption  was  original  with  Stewart.  Farther  reflection  woidd 
doubtleaB  have  led  him  to  adknowledge,  that  no  aot  of  eenee-peroeption  oan  be  complete  without  lavolvinc 
alco  eome  proceie  of  induction.  But  in  recogniaiDg  the  nececaity  of  this  principle,  Stewart  elevatee  the 
act  ^tt  perception  flrom  a  paeslTe  receptivity  to  an  active  energy,  and  alao  doea  joatioe  to  one  of  tlie  intel- 
leotoal  elementa  -whf  db  axe  neoeaaaxy  to  make  it  complete. 

S  a05.  Dr.  nomat  Brawn  followed  in  the  aame  acbool  with  Bald  and  Stewart  He 
Dr.  Thomaa  poafaed  the  distinctioa  between  aenaation  and  peroeptloa  to  a  greater  refinement  than 
Brown,  1778-  Stewart  had  done,  and  went  ao  far  aa  to  rtject  altogether  the  diatinctlon  between  the 
1*^  primary  and  the  aecondary  quaUtiea.    The  aaalyaia  which  he  haa  given  of  the  pnoeaaaa 

and  the  producta  of  the  aenae-perceptiona,  la  the  boldeet  and  one  of  the  moat  aobile 
which  is  to  be  ftmnd  in  the  whole  compaaa  of  Engliah  peychology.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  ftnmed  of 
the  aoundneaa  of  Dr.  Brown's  opiniona,  be  cannot  fidl  to  receive  credit  finr  the  ingenuity  of  thia  analyaia. 

1.  Dr.  Brown  attached  great  Importance  to  the  mnaoular  senaationai  He  was  one  of  the  earlieat  of 
EngUah  psychologists  to  reoogniae  and  to  diatingnlah  them  from  the  senaationa  aa  aauaUy  accepted.  Thia 
diatinction  is  now  almost  univeraally  adopted.  Dr.  Brown  made  ao  much  of  theae  aenaations,  aa  to  derive 
from  these  alone  tho  notioni  of  extension  and  of  externality.  He  not  only  inaisted,  with  Stewart,  that 
tlie  aenaationt  of  color  are  independent  of  and  need  convey  no  notion  of  extenaion,  but  that  even  the  aen- 
sationa  appropriate  to  touch  are  aa  truly  aubjeotive,  and  that  both  aoggeat  the  extended  and  external  object 
only  through  an  inveterate  caeodation. 

The  prooeaa  or  method  by  which  the  moaoalar  aenaattona  give  extenaion,  ia  thna  explained :  In  the 
eontractiou  and  expanaion  of  any  of  the  moadea— aa,  fbr  example,  thoae  of  the  hand-Mhere  is  a  aacfiaaaion 
of  aimilBr  ibelinga,  each  of  which,  taikea  ahagly,  would  be  only  a  aulgeclive  state  of  the  soul's  experience, 
or  a  simple  sensation.  But  when  these  are  contemplated  In  a  succession  or  serlea— that  is,  when  tbey  are 
connected  in  time  so  as  to  be  reviewed  by  the  memory—they  snggest  at  once  one  of  the  dimensions  of 
space,  or  extension.  The  muscular  sensations  alone  are  competent  to  this,  because  they  alone  are  capable 
of  producing  many  repetidona  of  the  aame  aeries.  Hence,  to  theae  is  limited  the  oflloe  of  giving  extension, 
and  of  connecting  our  other  sensations  with  space,  and  with  otrjects  in  space. 

The  manner  in  which  the  mosoular  sensations  were  supposed  by  Brown  to  acquaint  us  with  an  exter- 
nal object,  haa  already  been  explained  and  diaooaaed  (1 180). 

The  critical  inquiry  must  suggest  itself  to  any  mind :  Why  may  not  the  mosoular  sensations  be  a* 
truly  and  entirely  subjective  as  any  of  the  sensations  proper  T  If  one  such  sensation,  taken  aln^y,  Is  purely 
sabjective,  why  not  a  series!  Sow  can  it  be  that  a  series  of  such  sensations,  in  the  order  or  relation  o 
time,  ahould  become  even  the  occasion  or  auggeation  of  relationa  of  place  or  apace  T 

2.  It  ia  obvious  £rom  this  analyals,  that  Dr.  Brown  acarcely  recogninea  the  diatinction  adopted  by  Beid 
between  aensation  and  perception.  So  &r  as  t  he  original  perceptiona  are  oonoemed,  he  rejects  it  altogether, 
■a  indeed  he  must,  perforce.  The  only  acts  of  perception  which  he  acknowledges  or  describes,  are  acta  of 
acquired  perception.  It  is  only  when  through  the  muscular  sensations  we  are  ftunlahed  with  external  and 
extended  objects,  that  we  learn  to  attach  to  these  our  several  sensations. 

Indeed  the  language  which  Brown  habitually  uses,  expresses  hts'rsjeotion  of  the  tuA  of  perception. 
He  speaks  of  our/eeHng  even  of  extension,  as  though,  beoanse  the  act  of  the  mind  were  performed  bj 
the  mind  Itselt  therefore  the  act  must  be  wholly  or  chiefly  subjective ;  in  other  -words,  because  the  mind 
is  subjectively  active  in  knowing,  it  can  only  dlreotly  know  its  own  states,  and  never  aa  otiJect  diAring 
from  Itself  or  its  own  modilloations. 

He  refers  oar  belief  In  the  external  and  material  -world  to  the  principle  of  eaaaatlon.  We  know  ouf 
aenwtiona  aa  snbjective  states  of  the  soul.  We  believe  that  they  must  be  produced  by  a  cause.  We 
know  that  they  are  not  caused  by  oorselvea.  There  muat  be  causea  other  than  ouraelvea.  Theae  causes 
are  material  tuM^egM.  The  existence  of  these  non-ego§  ia  not  suggested  dlreotly,  as  Beid  teaches,  but 
it  is  inferred.  '*  Perception,  then,  even  in  that  class  of  liMlings  by  v^ioh  we  learo  to  consider  ooi^ 
aelvea  aa  aurroonded  by  aubstanoes  extended  and  restating,  ia  only  another  name,  aa  I  have  said,  for  the 
rsault  of  certain  aMociationa  and  inferencea  that  flow  from  other  more  general  principlea  of  the  mind" 
CLe&a6,cf.flS0>. 

When  Brown  makea  audh  frequent  uae  of  the  principle  of  oauaaUon  in  his  theory  of  aenae-pereep- 
don,  we  ought  not  to  fail  to  remember  that  hie  views  of  eauaation  are  peculiar,  both  in  respect  to  the 
aatare  of  the  relation  itaeli;  and  the  ground  of  our  oonfldenoe  in  ita  neceasity  and  universality.  The  re> 
mars  is  equally  applicable  to  all  his  followers  and  to  the  disciples  of  kindred  schools,  particularly  to  the 
Aootrines  and  definitions  of  J.  Stuart  Mill,  eonoeming  sense-peroeptlon  and  its  otiiJectsL 

8.  Ii  is  eqoaily  clea»  *.hat  Brown,  to  ba  consistent,  would  r^Jeet  nearly  or  altogether  the  disllnettar 
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Iwtween  the  prtniHy  ud  the  Beeondary  qiuiHtlee  of  matter,  as  ezplatned  by  Beid,  and  in  part  adopted 
by  Stewart.  He  malnlaina  that  there  !•  a  oortaln  propriety  in  the  dlefehietioD,  but  that  it  is  not  giver,  by 
our  origriital  peroeptlons  themaelvee,  but  only  arises  upon  reflection.  It  is  only  by  a  secondary  and  arti- 
floial  process  that  we  reaeh  the  belief  of  extension  and  extended  objects.  The  distinction  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  qnalittes  most  neeesiariiy  be  subsequent  to  this  belief. 

Dr.  Brown  founded  no  school,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  bnt  his  doctrines  iiave  had  no  little 
Influenoe  In  respect  to  many  important  questions  in  psychology  snd  philosophy.  The  aesociationalists 
SBid  the  eerebrallsts  have,  in  many  points,  reprodnoed  his  views,  and  refer  to  him  as  a  high  authority. 
Jwnea  Mill,  177S-1830  {AnaiytU  tfth»  Phmomma  ^  the  fimman  Mind),  follows  him  very  closely  In  the 
SBh||eotive  and  sensational  oharaoter  wbioh  he  gives  to  our  knowledge  of  matter,  and  in  the  resolution 
of  tho  higher  acts  of  intelllgenoe,  as  well  as  of  the  belief  in  time  and  space,  and  in  all  neoessaiy  truths, 
into  the  law  of  asHOciation  (of.  Chaps,  il.,  ill.,  and  xi.)  John  Btnart  Mill,  the  son,  follows  close  In  the  st^  pi 
of  both,  in  his  definitions  of  sensations  and  of  material  objects  (Log^  B.  i.  e.  ill  { I  ^i  4,  and  7.  £«• 
aminution  o/Sir  WiUiam  HamUtan'M  PkUeeopk^t  eto.,  chape.  xL,  xlii.,  xiv.)  With  him  also  agree,  in 
these  common  pecnliaritiee,  received  fh>m  Dr.  Brown,  Alexander  Bain  (7^  Sen9e§  and  the  InieUeet\ 
and  Herbert  Bpeneer  iPrinetplee  qf  Peyehohgy), 

S  206,  This  deservedly  eminent  and  excellent  Profeseor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
Sir  William  ^^  University  of  tfidlnburgh,  was  one  of  the  greatest  philoeophers  of  Great  Britain. 

Hamil*^on,  He  devoted  his  reseaxehee  to  two  leadinir  topics :  Formal  Logic,  and  the  Theories  ol 

1788-1860.  Bunse-perception.    He  had  studied  the  history  of  these  theories  with  greiiter  care 

than  any  one  of  his  own  time,  and  had  gathered  ttom  his  historical  researches  the 
roost  valuable  resulte  in  the  way  of  observation  and  analysis.  His  oontrlbutiuns  are  important  in 
respect  to  all  the  points  which  have  been  noticed. 

1.  Sensation  and  perception  were  more  carefully  discriminated  by  him,  as  to  their  nature  and  mate- 
rial relations,  than  by  any  philosopher  before  his  time.  They  are  viewed  by  him  as  inseparable  elements 
cf  a  siui^Io  mental  state,  and  are  called  sensation  and  perception  proper.  Sensation  does  not  precede 
perception  in  the  order  of  time,  nor  of  conscious  experience,  though  it  is  its  essential  condition,  so  far, 
ai  leaat,  that  no  perception  is  formed  exovpt  In  connection  with  an  exdted  sensation. 

But  though  these  are  inseparable  elements,  aud  are  always  present  in  the  apprehension  cf  eveiy 
material  object,  they  are  not  active  with  the  ssme  energy  or  intenseness.  Asa  generhl  rule,  the  energy 
of  the  one  is  inversely  as  that  of  the  other. 

Further,  sensation  and  i)eroeption,  as  coexistent  elements  of  the  same  mental  act,  ure  contrasted  as 
speeial  acts  or  experiences  of  feeling  and  knowledge ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  sensation-proper 
is  an  aflfection  not  of  the  soul  only,  but  of  the  body  as  united  with  the  soul,  or,  more  exactly,  of  the  organism 
as  animated  by  the  soul,  and  otherwise  mnde  capable  of  sentient  experiences.  Sensation,  as  experienced 
In  the  organism,  necessarily  involves  the  relation  of  relative  locality  ;  it  being  impossible  that  a  sensation 
should  be  experienced,  and  yet  not  bo  placed  with  more  or  less  distinctness  In  some  part  of  the  organism. 
it  may  here  be  observed,  that,  however  correct  Hamilton  may  be  in  the  view  that  sensation  is 
necessarily  placed— i,  e.,  experienced  under  some  relation  of  extension,  the  question  will  at  once  occur, 
how  tnx  this  position  Is  comiistent  with  the  other  position,  that  sensation-proper  and  pcrceptitm-proper 
are  contrasted  as  fseling  and  knowledge.  An  aflbction  experienced  with  some  apprehended  relation  of 
plaea,  must  include  some  object  and  act  of  knowledge ;  and,  if  so,  then  the  two  are  only  Ideally  conoeiva- 
ble»  at  reciprocally  knowledge  and  feeUng.  Bather,  the  ctasslflcation  should  bo  threefold,  into  knowledge, 
feeling,  and  sensation  ;  the  last  partaking  somewhat  of  both.  According  to  bis  classification,  the  soul 
should  be  treated  as  endowed  with  the  power  of  sensation  or  sense-perception,  knowledge,  emotion,  and 
«ilL  If  this  elaesifloatlon  is  adopted,  tha  phenomena  of  senM-pefooption  most  be  referred  to  the  joint 
aotion  of  sensation  and  knowledge ;  knowledge,  in  its  appropriate  and  higher  forms  of  aotlon,  being  eon* 
ftssedly  Involved  in  the  aiyprehenslon  of  material  qualities  and  material  ol^eote. 

9L  Hamilton  aaaerts  that  sense^peroeptlon  involves  the  action  of  the  inteiltgenee  in  the  fbrm  of  judf> 
ment,  or  the  discrimination  of  rolutiona  It  follows  of  necessity  that,  in  perception,  man  is  active,  and 
not  stmply  reeeptlve  or  passive.    These  important  truths  Hamilton  enforces  on  every  occasion. 

He  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  explicit  in  showing  the  variety  of  acts  of  judgment  which  are  in* 
■TolTod  in  the  several  piooesses  of  senae-perceptioa,  tnm  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  complicated. 
Jii^or  does  he  state  how  the  act  of  perception,  which  is  also  an  act  of  judgment,  can  possibly  differ  from 
an  aet  of  thought.  In  defining  the  elaborative  ftseulty,  or  the  power  of  thought,  he  makes  it  to  be  the 
fseulty  of  relationa  But  sense>p6reeptlon,  so  far  as  It  involves  judgment,  knows  objeote  in  their  rel*> 
tiono,  and  is  so  fsr  coioddent  with  the  higher  power  of  thought.  The  only  possible  ground  fbr  dlscrlm* 
!i  ating  the  two,  is  in  thcfact  that  the  presentative  power  apprehends  and  judges  Individunl  objects,  and 
the  elaborative  power  apprehends  and  judges  objects  which  sre  general,  and  tho  relatlojs  whloh  thsf 
involve. 

8  In  respect  to  extension  and  sx>soe,  Hamilton  teaefaes,  with  Kant  and  a  multitude  of  others,  tha« 
while  the  special  relations  of  every  material  body  are  known  by  sense-pcroeptlon,  yet  space  Itself  Is  pre- 
ruppused  by  the  intuition  of  the  intelleot,  in  order  that  it  may  be  poaslble  fbr  aU  of  these  relstions  to  bt 
pen»i\ed  as  aetuaL    BiAoa  must  be  known  d^risri,  in  order  that  exteaalen  may  be  known  4poeierio$i 
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Moanonr,  h»  UMbm,  m  kM  ftlxeady  be«n  explained  under  No.  1|  that  oU  the  lexiMa  inToUe  thr 
relation  of  extenaion,  eome  with  greater,  and  othen  -with  leoa  deflnlteneeit,  and  that  It  Is  absoxdt  aitf 
oootrary  to  experience,  to  teaeh  that  the  aeoaatlona  of  eoand  and  Hinell  are  purely  spiritual  ad'ectlona. 

The  extension  which  Is  apprehended  In  the  original  acts  of  sense-perception>  is  primarily  Uie  cJbAOP 
slon  that  pertains  to  the  portions  of  the  seasorium  which  are  excited  hi  a  determinate  way.  The 
•paee-relatlous  which  are  afflrmed  of  material  objects,  are  Indirectiy  apprehended  and  acquired. 

4  In  respeet  to  externality,  Hamilton  teaches  positively  though  not  with  so  great  clifamesa  ai 
Is  desirable,  tbat  the  term  is  used  in  two  senses :  (1)  as  denoting  the  diversity  of  the  sentient  organin* 
from  the  perceiving  intellect ;  and  (2)  the  diversity  of  material  objects  from  the  material  organism  which 
the  soul  animates,  and  by  which  it  apprehends. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  relations,  he  nsserts  that  it  is  directly  apprehended  in  every  aot  of 
sense  perception— it  being  impossible  that  a  sensation  should  be  experienced  without  being  apprehended 
aa  belonging  to  that  organism  which  is  diverse  tvoxn,  or  external  to  the  mind,  oa  well  as  animated  by  it. 
This  is  a  necessary  element  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  realism,  or  of  immediate  perception. 

In  resi'Sol  to  the  second,  he  teaches  that  it  is  gained  by  the  exercise  of  the  locomotive  power  in  the 
form  of  muscular  effort.  This  effort  is  resisted,  and  with  the  resistaiMse  is  gained  the  correlative  of  a 
ruaif  ting  something,  external  to  the  body  or  sentient  organism.  **  When  I  am  eoosolous  of  the  extertioB 
of  an  euorganic  volilioQ  to  move,  and  aware  that  the  muscles  are  obedient  to  my  will,  but  at  the  same 
time  aware  that  my  lUnb  Is  arrested  in  Its  motion  by  some  external  impediment,  in  this  case  I  cannot  be 
oou'fGlaus  of  myself  as  the  resisted  relative,  without  at  the  same  time  being  conscious,  being  immedi- 
ately peroipient  of  a  not-self  as  the  resisting  correlative." 

We  do  not  duubt  that  the  exercise  of  muscular  effort  has  an  important  agency  in  enabling  the  mind 
to  apinehend  externality  of  material  objects;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Hanxilton,  that  it  attains  this 
knowh'di^e  In  the  way  or  on  the  sole  conditions  in  which  he  asserts  that  it  does;  or  that,  if  It  did,  this 
woald  be  properiy  termed  an  immediate  perception.  The  conditions  supposed  are,  that  the  mind  should 
know  its  own  muscular  eflbrts,  and  distinguish  itself  as  the  cause  of  such  **  enxxganic  volition,'*  in  or 
over  these  efforts.  But  this  distinction,  if  It  be  allowed  to  be  real,  is  too  subtle  and  refined  to  attract  the 
attention  at  a  very  early  stage  iu  the  mind's  development*  If  It  be  possible  to  account  for  It  by  another 
and  more  natnrsl  process,  it  is  fin  more  rational  to  do  so.  Such  a  solution  we  have  attempted  to  fttmish, 
in  the  proeeases  by  which  the  mind  combines  the  muscular  and  tactual  perceptions,  both  of  which  are 
more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  at  an  early  period,  and  are  more  rapidly  distinguished  than  ta  tha 
mind's  spiritual  activity,  and  its  effects  upon,  or  rather  withlu  the  organism. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  process  or  the  oonditions  stated  by  Hamilton  to  be  correctly  stated,  the  comse* 
qnent  apprehensbn  would  not  properly  be  called  **an  immediate  perception;"  for  it  would  manifestly 
4«pend  on  the  application  of  tlie  relation  of  caoaality.  The  conolusiou  would  be  reasoned  out  by  the  fol- 
lowing pcocees :  Here  is  an  eflbot  of  which  I  am  not  the  author— via.,  an  expcrtenoed  resistance.  There 
to  no  foree  known  to  me  within  the  organlam  which  is  competent  to  produce  it.  That  force  must  there- 
Core  be  extra-oiganlo,  and  external  to  my  body.  This  is  very  different  from  the  immediate  perception  of 
a  correlative  involving  the  apprehension  of  ita  relative.  We  giant  that  on  the  supposition  that  we  ap* 
preheod  one  term  of  two  eorrelativea,  we  most  Immediately  apprehend  the  other.  This  follows  by  the 
farce  of  logtoal  necessity.  But  thia  logical  disoemment  of  an  alternative  is  very  different  from  the  ap« 
vrobension  of  a  faet,  or  existing  thing,  whieh,  when  aacertaiaed  to  be  real,  must  of  course  be  appre- 
hended as  diverse  ttom  another  being. 

6.  The  qualities  of  material  objeeta  are  treated  by  Hamilton  aa  though,  at  ^uaUtieB,  they  were  the 
direct  objects  of  immediate  sense-perception.  This  view  ia  certainly  implied  in  the  whole  of  his  dootrina, 
and  bis  history  of  the  aeosible  qnalltiea  of  matter.  At  leaafc,  no  hint  Is  given  ot  the  contraiy.  And  yet, 
ftrange  as  it  may  seem,  Hamilton  diatingoishea  these  qnaUtiea,  so  far  as  they  come  within  the  sphere  of 
fayehology,  aa  eonaidered  from  the  two  points  furnished  by  sense  and  the  understauding,  **  the  lasl  |vl» 
elple  of  division  "being**  the  dUEarent  ohaiaster  under  whioh  the  qualities,  alraady  apprehended,  ars 
eonoetved  or  eonstmad  to  the  mind  In  thought.*^    We  have  to  do  with  the  first  only. 

A  quality  or  attribute  preanppoaee  a  aubstance  to  which  it  is  related.  It  cannot  be  known  as  a 
quality  except  it  be  believed  or  known  to  be  thus  related.  If;  then,  a  primary  quality  ia  known  aa  a 
fmMlf  by  immediate  peneption,  then  It  must  be  directly  knowr.  to  be  related  to  ita  substratum  or  snb- 
■tanoe,  and  the  relatioa  of  snbataaoe  and  attribute  is  discerned  in  every  act  of  original  pereeptlOB.  All 
thia  is  implied  in  this  doctrine  of  Hsmilton.  If  it  be  ooneeded  that  this  la  true  of  the  primary  quality  of 
sKteaslon,  and  even  of  the  other^^vlz.,  solidity-~it  has  been  shown  that  It  cannot,  bjr  Hamilton's  own 
fbowing,  be  true  of  the  seonndo-primary  qualities,  which  are  oomproliended  under  resistance  or  pressure ; 
all  of  those,  according  to  Hamilton,  Involving  a  relation  to  the  locomotive  energy  of  the  percipient.  As 
to  the  secondary,  Hamilton  himself  abandaoa  the  position  1m  had  assumed,  by  in  terms  denying  that 
Ihey  are  objeou  of  pereeption  ai  all,  being,  as  be  Justly  remarks,  the  unknown  causes  of  sulOeetive  at< 
fsctiona  In  the  percipiiez;ta,  and  therefore  Incapable  of  being  Immediately  perceived.  Here  we  notice 
also  an  inoonsistoney,  or,  at  least,  an  imperfection  of  statemeni  Sensation,  tn  Hamilton*s  theory. 
Is  in  Boaenao  a  purely  anbjeotive  allbotioB  hi  the  seatient.  Color,  sound,  small,  are  conaelirud  of  as 
I  of  the  aulsMtad  organian,  and  color  Involvea  ralationa  of  axtansion  aad  ralatlut  posltiam 
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This  Is  OTPrioolr«d  by  Hamilton  In  hto  ftet«nieDt,  tbongfa  perliapt  not  in  Uf  oonoeptloDyOf  tht  wooiBdaij 
intlltleB. 

Hit  doetrine  of  the  peoroeptlon  of  the  qvftlltles  of  nuttter,  m  qiulltiea,  U  but  ADother  example,  m  it  li 
e  oonMqnenee,of  hit  fkllure  exeotlj  to  dltortminate  between  peraeptlon  end  thought.  The  fact  it,  that 
ffeoflMdlate  perception,  if  It  oan  apprehend  any  qualttlei  or  relatione  of  matter,  can  only  apprehend  tbote 
whloh  belong  to  the  animate  organism,  this  being  the  first  and  only  object  of  Immediate  perception. 

0.  Hamilton  sometimes  confounds  the  conditions  of  perception  with  perception  Itself.  In  general, 
he  gnards  against  such  conftision.  80  learned  an  historian  and  so  acute  a  critle  of  the  theoriee  of  othen 
eonid  not  fail  to  observe  that  no  occasion  of  error  had  been  more  ftuitfnl  or  dangerous  than  this ;  and 
yet,  In  some  Instances,  he  fitlls  to  goard  himself  wholly  against  its  influence. 

He  yields  to  this  snare  in  applying  the  doctrine  of  latent  modlflcatlons  of  the  mind  to  the  pbennmena 
of  vision  and  hearing.  He  aignea  that,  beeaase  two  portions  of  extension,  or  two  parts  of  an  extended 
iubatanoe,  each  of  whloh  by  itself  Is  Inylalble,  become  visible  when  annexed  so  aa  to  fonn  one  oontlnulty» 
that  therefore  each  of  them,  by  itself,  must  obscurely  aifect  the  sensorlum  or  the  mind.  Bo,  two  separate 
sounds,  ench  one  of  which  might  be  too  feeble  to  be  heard  alone,  when  uttered  together,  cannot  fall  to  be 
heard.  In  both  these  cases  the  distinction  is  overlooked  between  the  action  of  physical  or  physiological 
stimuli  upon  the  sensorlum,  and  their  efTeot  on  the  sensorlum  as  the  appropriate  and  Indeed  the 
only  condition  of  the  responses  of  consdous  sentlenoy  or  perception.  One  or  two  sounds  or  sights  might 
be  too  feeble  to  aroune  the  organism,  when  both  together  would  excite  it  to  action.  It  does  not  follow 
flmn  this  that  either  alone  would  aflTect  the  soul  even  obscurely. 

Kore  wonderful  stQl  is  it  that  Hamilton  d^»es  not  teke  notice  of  the  Inconsistency  In  his  own  views 
of  latent  modlfloattotis  of  Uie  soul.  In  commenting  upon  the  phraseology  of  Leibnitz  in  such  terms  aa 
eAecure  (deoMt  oAtcMre  rqpfigsentoffew,  inteMMe  pereeptiona,  etc.,  he  remarks:  **  In  this  he  violated  the 
universal  usage  of  language.  For  perception,  and  Idea,  and  representation,  all  properly  Involve  the  noUoQ 
of  Its  belngf  in  fact,  contradletorj'  to  speak  of  a  repreeentetlon  not  really  represented,  a  perception  not 
really  perceived,  an  actual  idea  of  whose  presence  we  are  not  aware.**  (JCof.  Lee,  xvli.)  And  yet,  whea 
he  argaee  against  the  doctrine  of  Stewart,  he  contends  that  objects  may  affect  our  consciousness  and  yet 
not  be  remembered.  We  contend  "  that  this  Is  Impossible,  and  that  it  Is  more  phllosophioal  to  suppoae 
that  we  are  not  conscious  of  them  In  any  sense.**    (JLeetere  xvilL) 

Again,  when  Hamilton,  in  illustrating  his  doctrine  that  the  Immediate  object  perceived  by  vision 
Is  not  distsnt,  but  in  contact  with  the  organ,  he  sayii  the  moon  whieh  we  see  is  bat "  the  complement  of 
the  mys  of  light  w  affecting  the  organism**  What  he  intends  is  doubtless  correet,  but  eertainly  it  Is  not 
the  light  which  we  see  In  any  sente  aa  a  physical  agent,  but  what  the  light  combined  with  the  organlam 
gives  us,  or  produces  for  us ;  this,  and  this  only,  Is  the  object  seen. 

When,  also,  he  asserts  that  in  such  caae  **  the  external  object  is  in  immediate  contact  with  th* 
organ,**  and  that  In  this  sense  it  is  true  *'  that  all  our  senses  are  only  modlflcatlons  of  touch,**  there  is  a 
similar  confbsion  of  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  perception  with  the  objeot  actually  perceived,  and  as 
actually  perceived.  Physically  it  may  be  true  that  in  order  that  the  object  be  Immediately  peroetved,  some 
physical  thing  or  being  must  be  brought  Into  contect  with  the  organ  or  the  oiganism,  but  it  does  not 
follow,  therefore,  that  what  is  perceived  should  be  touched  or  known  by  means  either  of  superfioial 
touch  or  of  muscular  energy.  That  both  of  them  may  aocompany  every  sense-perception  with  mors  cr 
less  definite  apprehension,  is  true  A  conspicuous  example  is  the  union  of  toueh  and  teste  in  the  sens» 
perceptions  given  by  the  tongue.  But,,  as  has  already  been  shown,  what  is  immediately  peieeived  Is  the 
m^anism  in  a  given  condition  of  sentiency.  Toueh,  as  giving  the  material  object  external  to  the  ot^ 
ganlsm,  is  an  acquired,  and  n9t  an  immediate  perception  at  all 

7.  Hamilton  attaches  too  great  importance  to  the  subjective  aensatioas,  or  the  idiopathic  affectlont 
ef  the  nervous  syvtem,  which  are  excited  by  electrical  action,  indigestiim,  or  a  blow.  The  sparks  whieh 
are  elieited  by  a  blow  over  the  eyes,  the  light,  the  sound,  the  taste,  the  ringing  ot  the  ears  whloh  alee* 
trio  or  other  agencies  occasion,  are  doubtless  owing  to  a  peculiar  stimulus  of  the  sensorlum,  and  to  flifa 
only.  The  oconxrencs  of  sudh  phenomena  demonstrates  that  similar  phenomena  when  they  continue  loog^ 
er  and  are  more  distinctly  experienced,  are  owing  to  the  power  of  extemsl  objects  to  excite  the  organism 
to  a  similar  reaction ;  the  sensation  being  dependent  on  the  proper  excitement  of  the  energies  latent  in 
the  organism.  But  the  brief  duration  and  the  indefinite  character  of  the  sensations  themselvea,  wfacA 
otmtrasted  with  the  eonUnued  existence  and  the  definite  conaciousness  of  those  sensations  that  give  va 
the  knowledge  of  existing  things,  show  also  that  the  power  of  the  object  to  excite  has  quite  as  mnoh  to 
do  with  the  resolt,  as  the  eapaolty  of  the  otganlam  to  be  acted  upon.  The  result  Is  a  produet  of  their 
loiiit  forces,  both  of  whioh  axe  equally  essential  to  the  iasoe,  and  the  Isaue  itoelf  is  the  psyohical  act  of 
■uch  perception. 

&  Haml]ton*s  theory  of  peieeptlon  is  vitiated  still  Airther  by  the  metephyaleal  assumption  that  wa 
know  directly  only  phenomena,  whether  of  matter  or  of  mind  (  and  that  the  phenomena  of  either  are 
telatlve  to  our  flacultlee,  whidh  are  themselves  conceived  as  capable  of  variety  and  change,  Involving 
variety  and  change  in  the  producto  or  objecte  known.  This  theory,  derived  from  Kant,  Is  liable  to  the 
most  serious  objections,  on  general  grounds  and  in  other  applications.  Bo  for  as  sense-pereeptioo  is 
eociosnod.  it  Is  defeetlve  in  that  It  assumes  that  phenomena,  at  siidt,aretliff  ^Hieet  otiJeoto,  and  the  only 
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dliMt  objectf  of  the  mlnd'f  knowtodgv.  We  hold  fhat  neither  phenomeiui  wv  quatttiM,  as  loeh,  are 
pcffcelved,  bnt  objeota,  peroopta,  ur  beioga ;  and  that  it  la  by  an  after-thonght,  or  reflex  prooeea,  that 
tlaeae  are  connected  as  qaaUtiee,  and  are  referred  to  rabatsncea  (of.  9 164). 

9.  The  most  eminent  seryloe  which  Hamilton  haa  rendered  to  the  theory  of  senae-peroepUon,  ia  hit 
erWelam  of  all  the  posaible  forma  of  the  doctrine  of  reprek«ntstive  or  mediate  perception,  and  his  dom* 
oostratf  on  that  every  taoh  theory  ia  untenable. 

We  gfye  the  anbatftnoe  of  his  crltielsm  in  our  own  language,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  Interposing 
•Boh  qnalifioatioiis  and  ezplanatlona  as  may  serre  to  illnstrate  and  explain  it. 

In  reapeet  to  the  act  of  sense-perception,  one  of  two  positions  may  be  taken.  The  mind  Is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  perceiving  material  objeota  by  a  diroet  and  intnitlTe  energy,  without  the  Intsrvontioa 
0f  any  Intermediate  otifeet ;  or,  the  mind  can  percelTO  material  objects  «nly  through  the  medium  of  aom* 
inierrenlng  object 

It  wOI  here  be  observed,  that  the  alteraattTs  does  not  relate  to  the  oonditlona  of  sueh  peieeption 
wfaeUier  material  or  physlologioaL  It  is  simply  a  question  whether  there  axe  or  are  not  intermediate 
objMta  In  the  psyehologieal  act. 

If  the  first  position  be  taken,  then  the  only  obligation  whicih  rests  upon  the  philosopher,  is  to  state 
ihe  oonditlona  which  are  essential  to  the  act,  and  to  analyse  the  act  Into  its  elementary  constituents,  as 
fiYvn  In,  or  Inferred  from  our  eonjioious  experience  and  oarefkil  observation. 

The  person  who  takes  the  second  position  is  bound  to  show  why  this  hypothesis  is  neeessary.  The 
oatural  and  universal  belief  of  mankind  la,  that  objects  are  perceived  direetly.  He  who  asserts  that 
thia  Is  impossible,  on^t  to  give  some  reaaon  for  deviating  from  this  belief.  The  several  reasons  that 
•re  to  be  fotmd  in  the  whole  history  of  philosophy,  are  by  Hamilton  reduced  to  five  groupa,  underlying 
eaeh  of  which  Is  a  single  ftindamental  principle.  The  first  or  them  is,  that  an  aet  of  cognitioa  is  an  act 
of  the  mind  ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  mind  should  know  that  which  ia  not  itself,  is  to  suppose  that  it 
eaa  go  out  of  itself.  To  this  It  is  replied :  1.  That  if  we  cannot  explain  how  it  Is  possible  that  the  mind 
should  aet  on  that  whioh  is  not  itself,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  cannot  be  a  fact.  The  fhet  may  be 
ultimate,  and  fbrthia  reason  Inexplicable.  8.  The  principle  proves  too  much,  for  It  will  involve  the 
infeMsce  that  the  mind  cannot  act  upon  matter,  as  it  manifestly  does  in  volition,  a.  Moreover,  it  wlh 
carry  with  itself  the  consequenee  that  matter  cannot  aot  out  of  Itself  upon  the  mind,  and  of  course  oan- 
not  prodnoe  a  xepreaentattve  Image  of  the  object. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  nJnd  and  matter  are  subetaness  not  only  of  a  dlflbrent,  b:it  of  the  most 
opposite  natures.  "What  knows  immediately,  must  be  of  a  nature  corresponding  or  analogous  to  that 
whieh  is  known  ;  the  mind  cannot,  therefore,  know  matter  directly ;  an  Intermediate  something  must  be 
Interposed.  This  reason  is  of  the  widest  prevalence,  and  underlies  cluost  evezy  theory  of  representstlvs 
perception.  It  accounts  for  the  groat  variety  of  interposed  med'.a  whioh  have  been  suggested  by  both 
aneleats  and  modems.  When  this  medium  haa  been  akin  to  the  mind,  it  has  given  the  inUnOonai 
wpeeieB  of  the  seho^roen,  or  the  idta»  of  ICalebranche  and  Berkeley.  When  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
Identleal  with  the  mind,  it  has  given  the  gnottte  reamna  of  the  Platonists,  the  preixtMting  apeetet  of 
Avioenno,  the  tdem  of  Descartes,  i^mauld,  Leibnitz,  Buflton,  and  Condillae,  the  pkmomena  of  Kant,  the 
aeUmal  ttatet  of  Dr.  Brown.  To  the  Influence  of  this  aaanmption,  are  to  be  traced  the  systems  of  the 
absolute  identity  of  mind  andmatter,  of  exclusive  materialism  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  spiritual  idealism 
0O  the  other. 

This  grand  aasumption  is  to  be  rejected  as  arbitrary,  unphHooophical,  and  contradictory  to  oui 
platn  experience. 

The  third  reason  Idt  this  hypothesis  is,  that  the  mlBd  sen  only  know  that  to  whleh  It  Is  haaiedl* 
Ately  present  Bxtenal  objasls  osa  hence  be  brought  within  resfdi  of  the  mind  only  by  aMoas  of  sane 
r«presentatlon  Intermediate.  The  proper  answer  to  this  reason  Is,  that  the  mind  is  present  laeve^ 
part  of  the  body  so  flur  as  to  act  and  to  be  acted  upon,  and  that  the  real  object  of  immediate  pecoep- 
tlon  is  some  port  of  the  body  as  excited  to  a  speolflc  sensation.  The  eorreot  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
•oul  to  the  body,  and  of  what  Is  the  real  object  of  the  mind>  external  perception,  sets  aalde  this  third 


Beid  and  Stewart  attempt  to  set  It  aside  by  a  fitllure  to  eonoeive  those  points  rightly,  and  they 
laqulrs  some  agency  of  the  Deity,  and  sn  inexplicable  connection  between  the  sensation  and  perception, 
which  Is  unphllosophiesl  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  fburth  cround  is  stated  by  Hume,  that  the  same  object,  as  a  table,  at  diflbrent  distances  changes 
tta  dimensions,  bnt  the  object  itself  does  not  change ;  therefore  the  object  must  be  apprehended  by  an 
iatermedkate  and  changing  representation.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  the  same  table  Is  not  perceived, 
so  fitf  as  vision  Is  concerned,  when  near  and  remote,  but  a  dWerent  object  In  eaeh  cose  is  the  immediate 
Object  of  sense-perception. 

The  flfth  reason  stated  by  the  elder  Flohte  is,  that,  as  the  wOI  must  act  la  view  of  Intelligent  obJects» 
these  must  be  within  the  mind  •,  so  flsr  then  as  it  sets  in  respect  to  material  obijsets,  these  must  bs 
foprssented  In  the  mind. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  act  of  intelllgenoe  Is  In  the  mind,  and  that  is  all  which  is  reqnirsd 
HI  the  oondltfton  of  the  aet  of  wHL  Besides,  the  set  of  the  will  rsopeots  fliture  results,  whleh  must  neees- 
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MrO7.be  medtotely  f<^pfeMBted.    It  U  not  deoittd  that  the  miod  la  capaMe  of  mediate  knowledge.    Tba 
qneiUon  at  imoe  is,  whether  the  act  of  eenae-peroeption  is  an  act  of  ih'.a  kind. 

After  having  shown  that  thia  hypotheaia  of  a  repreaentative  perception  ia  nnneceaaary,  HamiltflB 
ahowa  at  length  that  It  doee  not  atand  the  teate  by  which  every  legitimate  hypothesis  may  properly  bt 
tried.  Tbeae  conditiona  are  :  (L)  That  it  be  neceeaary,  and  be  mi>re  intelligible  than  the  fact  whloh  if 
cxplalna  (8.)  That  it  shall  not  eabvertthat  which  it  propoAea  to  explain,  or  the  ground  on  which  It 
teata.  (8.)  That  the  faotc  in  ezplaoation  of  which  itia  deyiaed  really  cxlat,  and  are  not  themaebea  hy- 
pothetical. (4.)  lliat  it  doet  not  aubvert  the  phenomena  which  it  eeeka  to  account  for.  (5.)  That  the 
fact  which  It  seeka  to  explain  mnat  be  within  the  sphere  of  experience.  (6.)  That  it  works  natnral.y 
and  almply.  The  hypotheaia  of  repreaentative  perception  faila  to  anawer  to  any  of  these  conditiona,  ai:4 
mnal  therefore  be  rejected  by  every  true  philosopher.  The  Worka  qf  Thomas  Reidj  D.D.,  etc,  etc. 
Prtface,  Notes,  and  Sttpplemeniay  DieeertatiotUy  by  Sir  William  HamiUon,  Bart,  Edinburgh,  1846  ;  Ace 
<«fret  en  Metaphfeicet  etc.,  etc.,  Tola.  I.  and  II ,  London,  1858 ;  Am.  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  Bonton.  Gonld  &  LinAoln 
1860;  IHectuaionet  etc.,  etc.,  London,  1852 ;  An  Examination  qf  Sir  WifUam  HamHUm^a  PhUoeophy,  <ite 
etc.,  London,  1865;  Am.  Ed.,  2  Vola.,  Boston,  1866. 

I  207.    If  we  paaa  from  the  aohoola  of  Great  Britain  to  those  of  Fmnoe,  CondiUae  a 

once  attracta  our  attention,  for  the  interpretation  which  he  gave  to  the  prlnciplea  of 

Bl  in!s^l780.'        Looke,  na  well  aa  for  the  apedal  theory  which  he  formed  of  the  aense-peroeptlona.    In 

hia  treatiae  on  the  Origin  qf  Knoteledge,  1746,  he  recogniaea  aenaatlon  nlone  aa  the  one 

aource  of  onr  Ideaa.    He  leaves  out  of  view  reflection,  aad  reeolvea  all  oor  apiritue) 

ideas  into  aenaatloiia,  aa  rendered  more  energetic  by  attention,  and  aa  recalled  by  the  memory  under  the 

lawa  of  asBoeiaUon.    In  his  TreaHae  on  The  Seneationt,  1764,  he  gives  a  aabtle  analysis  of  the  operatioc 

of  the  aeveral  aenaea  aa  ncting  singly  and  in  combination.    His  Logic  deaervee  also  to  be  conanlted  tta 

earefbl  and  preoiae  deflnitiona  of  the  aeveral  acts  of  knowledge.    But,  the  Th-aiU  dee  Seneatione  la  re* 

markable  for  ita  ingenuity  and  ita  consistency,  aa  well  aa  for  ita  oversight  of  aome  of  the  most  important 

elementa  in  the  phenomena  which  the  aenae-penjeptioas  Involve.    The  doctrines  of  CondiUae  anticipate 

many  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  the  achool  of  Herbert,  aa  well  aa  those  of  the  modem 

Cerebraliste.    Those  most  distinctive  are  the  ftillowlng  : 

1.  The  mind  Is  passive  in  the  acquisition  of  Its  sensations,  because  the  cause  wbloh  produces  them, 
Is  f^m  without ;  when  these  are  recalled,  it  is  active,  beoanse  their  reproduction  is  owing  to  a  oauso 
within,  vis. ;  the  memory.  In  neither  case  Is  the  mind  oonsoions  of  effort.  It  knows  only  the  different 
quality  of  Us  sensations.  A  strong  aen«ation  fs  ordinarily  fh>m  a  real  object,  a  weaker  one  is  recalled  by 
the  memory.  All  the  conoeptions  which  Condillao  expresses  concerning  the  sensations,  are  in  eniiie 
eoiifdstency  with  this  view.  The  human  being  la  representi'd  aa  a  Ktntue  to  which  the  several  aenaea  are 
supposed  to  be  imparted  or  at  least  the  oapaoitiea  for  experiencing  them,  beginning  with  smell  and  end* 
ing  with  touch.  Each  of  these  senastions  Is  a  purely  subjective  experience,  indicating  at  first  not  even 
the  ego  which  is  the  subject  of  them,  mueh  lesa  the  existence  of  the  body,  or  the  relations  of  eztenaion 
or  externality.  The  aenaea  of  touch  and  of  eight  axe  as  entirely  spiritual  aa  the  othera ;  aingle  sena*- 
tioas  of  each  suggesting  neither  time,  extension,  nor  externality.    ( TraiU  d,  S.,  p.  L  0.  ii.  S  11.) 

2.  The  modifications  of  the  soul  tram  present  objects  are  aensaiione  ;  the  same,  when  recalled  by  the 
memory,  are  ideas.  All  ideas  are  simply  reproduced  or  transformed  sexiBationa.  A  single  senaatlon 
occupying  the  aoul  exclusively  la  a  state  of  attention.  Two  eer.sations  or  ideas  experienced  together 
eonstitnte  comparison,  and  comparison  involves  Judgment  or  the  sensation  of  dlfiisrenoe  or  likeneaa. 
But  in  attention,  memory,  oomparison,  or  Judgment,  there  la  nothing  required  but  the  coming  and  going 
of  aensatlons  and  ideas  under  the  stimulus  of  ssttociation.  AU  these,  usnaUy  conceived  aa  activities  of 
the  soul,  prooeedlng  from  and  referred  to  the  personal  aelf,  are  no  more  nor  leaa  than  simple  atatca  of 
existence  that  are  pleasant  or  painful,  involving  necessarily  no  reference  to  the  snbject  of  them  by  hia- 
sslf,  or  to  sn  object  not  hlmaelf. 

8.  The  knowledge  of  extenaion  arlaes  on  oooasion  of  the  senaationa  of  touoh.  Several  aenMitioos  an 
ezperienoed  at  the  same  time,  aa  in  the  head,  the  fingers,  tha  stomach,  and  the  feet.  The  soul  cannot 
experience  them  distinctly,  i.  e.  attentively,  together,  without  sei>arating  them  one  from  saother— u  a, 
without  viewing  them  apart,  or  as  occupying  space.  But  this  feeling  of  extension  is  only  vsgqe,  and 
rittiout  involving  either  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  material,  or  of  the  meMsres  of  space.  {Traiti,  d,  S. 
p.  1,  c.  Ui.  if  1,  2. 

4.  Body  and  matter  are  dieeoverod  by  the  application  of  the  handa  to  the  snrfaoe  of  one*a  own  body, 
coupled  with  the  experience  of  aenaations  within  this  surface.  In  this  w^*  the  aoal  learna  its  own  body, 
which  Is  nothing  but  oertain  sensations  of  touch,  bounded  by  others.  Ha\ing  learned  its  own  body»  It 
learns  other  bodies— A  e.,  material  thlnga.  By  moving  Ita  arms,  and  not  finding  ohjecta  within  its  reach. 
It  gains  ita  knowledge  of  space  aa  distinguished  from  the  extended  ohjecta  which  occupy  It. 

Ifaterlal  objects  are  almply  oollectiona  of  sensations,  qualities  being  ser.satlooa  only.  The  extocded 
ienaations  of  touch, or  the  sensntions  of  toncb  conceived  as  extended,  form  the  substnnoe  with  wh>oh  the 
other  sensations  are  connected  as  qualities.  Time  Is  but  a  aerlesof  consecutive  aenaations  along  which  the 
memory  paaaea  with  eass  by  a  ready  association. 

The  Theoiy  of  Oondillae  Is  a  theorj-  that  rrrognites  senaationa  only,  and  doea  not  provide  fcr  tb« 
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knowMg*  of  Um  «fO,  or  the  bob-iv*,  or  for  the  api»rehesdon  of  tpooe  or  tiin«.  All  tho  profiMie4 
axplanations  of  tho  origlii  of  these  ooneeptiooa,  or  of  the  time  when,  or  manner  ta  which  they  ace  gained 
by  the  mind,  an*  Ineonalstent  with  Gondillao*a  fundamental  prinolplea.  The  principles  of  bis  theory 
provide  only  for  sensatloaa,  passing  sad  repasaing  through  the  mind  aa  sbadows  oome  and  go  over  a 
field,  and  thoy  ezdnde  even  the  possibility  of  conadonaneas,  maeb  more  of  perception  aa  aota  of  proper 
knowledge. 

The  theory  of  Condlllao  waa  that  generally  accepted  In  France  for  nearly  tbree  qnarters  of  a  oentmy, 

till  the  beginnings  of  a  better  ayatem,  under  Laromigulere,  Royer-Oollard  and  Maine  de 

mran. 
I^rong^ere,  P.  ^  ^^^    £arwid^ii<er«  delivered  lectnrea  on  phQosophy  In  1811  and  18U,  in  whioh,  while 

seeming  to  anpply  certain  defects  in  Gondiilao,  be  taught  principle*  that  were  entirely 

inoonslatent  wiib  bla  system.  {Lecom  dt  PkiUmopkU  tut  U»  prineipe»  de  VinUUi" 
gtnet,  §te.    Paris,  18B&) 

Ffant  of  aD,  he  asserted  the  activity  of  tbe  soul  in  the  acquisition  of  all  ita  knowledge.  In  seneatton, 
ae  held  that  the  mind  is  passive.  Bat  in  aoqoirlng  knowledge  by  sensation,  the  soul  It  both  active  and 
passive,  It  being  passive  aa  aense  and  active  aa  the  understanding.  The  understanding  is  tbe  common 
appeUatioii  for  the  three  faeulties  of  attention,  comparison,  and  reasoning.  Attention  is  always  required 
in  any  aflt  of  senae-pereeption.  G<impariaon  and  reoaoninip  are  necesaary  for  many  of  the  more  oom- 
plleated  objeete.  The  aota  and  ideas  of  eenee-pereep:ion  are  the  Joint  product  of  the  sense  and  under- 
standing 

Laromigulere  does  not  diaensa  in  detail  the  special  coneeptlona  or  relations  of  extension  and  of 
externality,  and,  indeed,  rather  Aimiabes  materials  for  a  theory,  than  actually  applies  them. 

i  200.     This  distinguished  philoeopher  and  publicist  exerted  a  far  more  powerful 

influence  than  Lananiguiere  on  the  theory  of  sense-perception,  aa  he  also  did  upon 

P^^^^^S^aiuf.     *P®<^^>^^'^  philosophy.    His  lectures  were  delivered  In  the  same  years  wiih  those  of 

*    **  '     hia  assooiate,  and  portions  of  them  were  published  by  Joufft'oy  in  connection  with  hit 

translation  into  Frenoh  of  the  worka  of  Beid.  This  was  eminently  appropriate, 
inasmueh  aa  his  theory  waa  aoggcated  and  matured  under  the  impulse  given  by  the  perural  of  Reld^t 
Snaya.  It  ia  In  eflTeet  the  same  theory  in  its  principles,  only  more  exact  and  complete  in  its  details, 
fbe  additlona  which  he  made  to  it  are  similar  to  those  which  were  suggested  by  Dugald  Stewart,  at  a 
somewhat  later  period,  but  without  the  knowledge  that  Collard  had  made  those  which  were  similar. 
The  contributions  of  0<)llard  are,  however,  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  profound  and  exhausting  system  than 
thoae  propoeed  by  Stewart.    The  chief  pointa  made  by  him  are  as  follows : 

1.  He  distlnguishea  sensation  and  perception  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  no  greater  exaetneea 
than  Beid  and  Stewart.  Sensation  is  co-extensive  with  all  the  senses,  but  perception  la  reoUloted  to 
sight  and  touch— preeminently  to  touch. 

2.  In  perception  by  touch  we  know  impenetrability  and  extension,  or  a  solid  and  extended  some< 
thing.  But  this  is  not  all  that  we  know.  We  proceed  to  afElrm  them  aa  qualitiea  or  attributes  of  a  substance 
which  la  not  onrselvesy  In  the  sensation  ocoasioned  by  a  hard  body,  I  am  alTeoted  In  a  particular 
manner.  This  is  the  sensation  ;  and  I  at  once  refer  tbia  to  a  sumething  different  from  myself.  Bat  I 
do  more :  I  confidently  believe  that  this  something  existed  befDre  I  touched  it,  and  tl  at  It  will  exiat 
afterward.  I  enlarge  my  knowledge  still  more  ;  I  believe  that  this  enduring  something  is  the  cause  of 
tboee  modlfloatlons  called  aenaationa.  My  perception  involves,  therefore,  the  relations  of  externality,  of 
substance,  of  duration,  and  of  causality. 

$.  Theae  conceptions  or  relations  are  attrtbnted  to  the  external  world  by  a  process  termed  ittductiottf 
or  natural  induction.  This  term  Is  substituted  for  the  wuggettion  of  Reid,  and  the  propriety  of  using  it  is 
esplaiiied  and  Justified  by  the  analysis  given  of  the  process  itself.  For,  according  to  Collard,  It  Is  in 
some  aort  a  proceas,  and  not  a  simple  intuition,  snoh  as  Beid  would  make  it  to  be.  The  intellect 
proceeds  on  tbia  wisa  It  observes  by  consciousness  what  happena  to  itaelf.  It  is  conscious  of  Its  own 
states  as  modifleations  of  its  own  ego,  or,  in  other  words,  it  knows  the  relation  of  attribotes  to  subsUnce 
to  be  true  of  Iteell  In  like  manner  It  knows  itself  to  continue  to  exist,  and  thus  is  aware  of  itself  aa 
endurittcr.  Moreover,  it  knows  itself  to  be  the  cause  of  its  own  actions.  Finding  these  relations  o( 
snbetaaoe,  duration,  and  eansatlon  in  its  own  inner  experience,  it  transfers  them  to  objects  without,  l>y 
what  Oollard  calla  induction  ;  which  is  not,  however,  founded  on  probable  evidence,  or  conducted  by 
snalogy,  but  neceasary  and  original  to  the  souL 

4.  In  a  w»y  similar  to  that  in  which  unlimited  and  necesaary  duration  Is  aflirmed  on  occasion  of  the 
experience  of  limited  timt<,  we  pass  from  the  limited  extension  of  which  wo  are  cognizant  by  touch  to 
unlimited  and  neeessarily  existing  space.    This  alao  ia  by  induction. 

It  la.  sot  till  external  objects  are  thus  known  in  all  these  relations  of  substance,  space,  time,  and 
causality,  that  perception  is  accomplished. 

6  The  reference  of  thoae  qualities  which  are  thas  known  by  conscious  modificatlona  and  relatione 
of  the  aoul  Itaelf,  to  the  objocta  which  have  been  previously  perceived,  is  a  subsequent  process,  and  hence 
theae  qnalitiea  are  said  to  be  secondary,  while  the  others  are  called  primary.  Whether  oolor  is  a  primary 
ir  aeeooilary  quality,  OoUard  doea  not  discuss  nor  decide. 

16 
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f  no  Thif  profonnd  and  noble  thinker  was  InfetmaUly  aaaoelated  with  OoDard  l» 
1811-*19— years  so  msmorable  for  the  dawning  of  a  better  philosophy  in  ftanee.  He 
f^jS.l7ei^lSS^  Jnatly  deserves  to  be  called  the  most  profonnd  and  original  Fteneh  metapbyslelan  of 
the  present  eentnry.  He  made  some  important  oontrlbntlons  to  a  better  theory  of 
sense^perceptlon. 

1.  He  boldly  asserted  and  suoceasfyilly  defended  the  actlTity  of  the  mind  In  sense-perception.  II 
was  the  central  doctrine  of  his  philosophical  system,  that  the  mind  knows  itself  as  an  agent  or  eansa. 
To  the  vindication  and  inculcation  of  this  truth  he  devoted  his  chief  eneiigles,  and  for  the  oriflnal  and 
Independent  manner  in  which  he  reached  this  poeition  for  himself,  and  developed  it  to  others,  te  merits 
the  honors  of  a  discoverer  and  an  eminent  phUosopher.  In  senee-perceptlon ,  he  held  that  the  ir  ind  is  ss 
truly  active  as  itlsjsasst've;  and  it  Is  by  distinguishing  between  its  passive  reception  and  its  aetlTs 
exertion  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  various  pheuomena  which  require  solution.  The  mind 
knows  itself  as  an  individual  catise  or  agent.  This  knowledge  is  distinct  from  that  which  it  has  of  itself 
an  a  substance,  as  well  as  fh>m  its  knowledge  of  substsnce  in  general.  We  begin  with  this  as  a  datun. 
We  know  this  fact  by  inner  experience.  We  exercise  individual  force  in  indlTidual  activities.  We  know 
this  fact  best  and  most  certainly  of  all  facts,  and  we  constantly  employ  and  imply  It  in  all  our  other 
knowledge. 

2.  He  made  great  advances  toward  a  correct  view  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  sense-percep- 
tion. The  element  furnished  by  these  conditions,  he  sharply  distinguished  fi*om  that  contributed  by  tha 
mental  or  psychical  agent  His  physiological  views  are  far  more  profound  than  thoee  of  Descartes.  He 
is  preSnilnent  above  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Collard,  In  oonceding  to  physiology  all  the  share 
of  influence  which  It  can  reasonably  claim  in  the  phenomena  of  life  and  sensation,  while  he  asserts  for 
the  intelligent  soul  a  distinct  and  appropriate  energy. 

He  InaistR,  with  emphasis,  on  the  reality  and  im^xirtance  of  the  purely  vital  frmctlons ;  on  the  actloa 
and  reaction  nhieh  the  appropriate  vital  stimuli  produce  and  excite,  In  sustaining  and  furthering  the 
life  of  the  body.  He  recognizes  also  all  the  physloli^cnl  conditions  of  sensation,  and  their  capacity  ta 
affect  the  mind  with  more  or  less  energy,  and  to  be  affected  and  directed  by  the  mind's  own  active  intel- 
ligence. In  the  writings  of  Maine  de  Biran,  physiology  first  receives  proper  recognition  siid  due  honor, 
without  being  suffered  to  encroach  upon  the  limits  of  psychology.  Whether  or  not  his  views  of  physi- 
ology would  all  be  accepted,  those  which  are  most  essential  are  well-founded,  and  for  the  flr«t  time  find 
their  Just  recognition  in  the  philosophy  of  sense-perception. 

8.  He  distinguishes  snd  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  two  relations  of  externality  which  are  involved 
In  sense-perception.  The  diversity  of  the  organism  from  the  spirit  or  ego  is  given  by  the  manifest  dis- 
tinction recognised  by  the  mind  between  the  affections  of  its  own  causative  energy  and  those  of  the 
organism  which  often  resist  this  energy  and  stimulate  it  tu  reaction.  The  exteriority  of  material  objects  to 
the  animated  or  ensouled  body  is  discerned  through  the  muscular  effort  which  the  active  soul  is  capable 
of  employing,  and  to  which  It  Is  stimulated  by  the  reflex  activities  of  the  body  Itself.  This  muscular 
effort  tending  toward,  or  productive  of  effects  as  directed  by  the  intelligent  and  active  &go.  Is  resisted  by 
other  agents  than  tho  organism  which  it  animates  and  controls.  The  mind  attributes  this  resistance  to 
anotiier  cause  than  itself,  by  actual  induction^  or  by  the  analogy  of  its  own  expeztences,  transferred  to 
objects  m  space  other  than  the  man  himself  (Hamilton,  Workt  qflteid,  note  D>. 

The  mind  knows  itself  not  only  as  a  cause,  but  as  a  permanent  cause.  Through  this,  or  In  conneo- 
tion  with  this,  is  given  the  apprehension  of  time.  The  knowledge  of  the  organism  with  which  the  ifiul 
la  connected,  gives  or  oecasions  the  belief  In  space.  IIow,  or  by  what  process,  Maine  de  Biran  does  not 
explain.  He  simply  asserts  the  fact.  He  attempts  no  solution  of  the  accompanying  belief  that  botk 
space  and  time  are  unlimited. 

4.  He  made  more  subtle  and  precise  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  peroeptlon.  The  nnman 
being,  as  body  and  soul,  comprehends  what  may  be  distinguished  as  four  distinct  systems:  the  affeetive, 
the  sensitive,  the  perceptive,  snd  tiie  reflective.  The  affective  system  Includes  those  bodily  capacities  of 
l>elng  affected  and  of  counter  sction,  which  are  essential  to  the  functions  of  life  and  of  health  ;  many  of 
which,  through  the  intimate  connection  between  the  vital  organs  and  tiie  organs  of  sense,  exert  an  indi- 
rect but  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the  sensations  themselves.  Thus  the  varions  causes  of  a  given 
condition  of  the  brain  or  stomach  or  nerves,  which  In  their  operation  and  eiflsct  are  wholly  beyond  the 
range  of  our  sensitive  appreciation,  may  directly  or  indirectly  bring  the  organs  of  sense-proper,  or  these 
very  organs  when  they  l)ecome  sentient,  into  :i  condition  involving  special  sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
or  one  modifying  the  quality  or  Intensity  of  these  sensations. 

The  sensitive  system  is  the  capacity  to  be  pleasurably  or  painftilly  sffbcted  by  the  soul  as  eonneeCed 
srith  tne  extended  organism,  either  by  simple  reception  of  a  stimulus,  or  the  counter  action  to  which  the 
stimulus  excites.  As  the  sensation  is  alwnys  pleasurable  or  painfri!,  It  is  attended  with  some  refbrenoe 
by  the  subject  of  it,  to  the  ego  which  enjoys  or  suflbra.  But  this  may  be  the  most  indefinite  posslblt, 
and,  BO  far  as  It  is  simple  sensation,  It  Involves  the  vsguest  knowledge  of  the  i^go— knowledge  so  vague, 
that  the  individual  is  not  distinguished  as  an  indivldual>-nor  is  it  separated  from  the  extended  orgauisia 
with  which  it  is  united.  Into  this  state  we  tend  to  sink  back  when  vre  iUl  into  fislntness  or  deep,  or 
when  delirium  renders  us  incapable  of  definite  knowledge  or  the  assertion  of  bidlTldiial  stieiiy  lo  tiM 
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ooDti  ol  and  dlreetlon  of  the  orsanle  Mif.  Thene  MOMtfonis  nnd  tbU  •enMtlontl  life,  have  laws  of  theli 
own,  aeooidlng  to  whiob  every  seDsation  experienoed  leaves  an  Inflaence,  partly  affective.  In  the  body 
only,  partly  sensational  In  the  sensoiy,  predisposing  both  to  act  again  with  more  readiness  In  response  ti 
the  approprate  stimall,  and  laying  the  fonndation  for  greater  ease  in  repeated  and  habltoal  aotlon,  ss  well 
IS  for  the  retnm  of  assooiated  sensations  in  dreaming  and  deliriom.  The  lowest  form  in  which  the  sen 
•ational  life  Is  manifest.  Is  in  the  so-called  latent  or  dream  sensations.  None  uf  these  are  wholly  uure> 
!ated  to  the  ego,  bat  they  are  known  only  by  the  feeblest  and  the  most  passive  cognition. 

The  perceptive  system  begins  Its  activity  when  the  active  ego  knows  and  directs  itself  as  a  cansei 
By  this  criterion  it  distlngoishes  itself  from  its  passive  affections,  makes  deflulte  and  distinct  its  sensa 
tions  In  the  different  parts  of  the  organism,  and  refers  them  to  organs.  It  also  dlatinguishes  external 
objects  fhmi  the  organism,  Axes  them  as  beings  in  their  places  In  the  external  world,  and  assigns  their 
■cfttrltieft,  ss  well  as  its  own,  to  their  positions  in  the  series  of  time. 

Theae  two  dements— the  sens'tlve  and  the  perceptive— are  combined  so  closely  in  our  actual  expe* 
fienoe,  that  we  do  not  dlstingnish  them  from  one  another.  Each  element  acts  also  with  varied  intensity, 
■o  that  we  are  capable  of  conditions  varying  flrom  the  purest  and  most  passive  animal  sensation  in  which 
there  is  soaroely  the  smallest  ray  of  IntclleetQal  activity,  to  that  of  the  purest  and  most  sptritnal  Intel- 
ligence In  which  scarce  a  vestige  of  sensation  remains. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how,  from  these  fundamental  data,  De  BIran  would  evolve  the  distinction  between 
the  primary  and  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter.  Those  properties  which  are  referred  to  their  external 
eansee  or  objects  by  direct  and  necessary  cognition,  are  the  primary  qualities.  Those  which  are  Indi* 
reetly,  and  by  a  secondary  act  of  reflection,  referred  to  those  agents  or  causes  which  have  already  been 
defined  and  determined,  are  secondary. 

These  views  of  M.  de  Blraa  produced  a  powerful  inflaence  upon  the  French  philosophers  of  his  own 
•ad  of  tha  sneoeeding  generation.  Where  they  were  not  accepted  and  reasserted  in  their  detail,  they 
were  in  their  principles  and  most  important  results.  Cousin  devotes  but  little  attention  to  any  i)sycho> 
logical  snalysis  of  sonse  perception.  He  Is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  more  comprehensive  relatione  of 
apeooUtive  philosophy.  He  has  taken  Into  his  i^stem  a  single  feature  of  De  B!ran's  theory  of  the  per* 
eeptlon  of  externality.  JonflVoy  did  little  more  than  apply  the  results  reached  by  De  Biran  in  the  sharp 
and  well-eostalned  distinctions  which  he  drew  between  pliysiology  and  psychology. 

9  ill.  In  Oermany,  Leibnitz  Is  the  earliest  writer  who  attracts  onr  attention.  He  was 
I^ib  it  O  W  ™®'®  °'  *  metaphysician  than  psychologist ;  and  yet  he  contributed  some  important 
164^7^.  '  "*  ^^^^*  to  the  theory  of  sense-perception,  which  have  been  worked  out  and  applied  by  the 
modem  school  of  Herbert.  His  follower.  Christian  Wol^  wrought  out  his  principles 
into  a  system  of  psychology,  In  which  the  definitions  are  very  exact,  and  the  doctrines 
of  hit  master  are  rigorously  and  consistently  developed  and  applied.  We  have  already  noticed  the  doc« 
trine  of  aprefistablished  harmony  between  certAln  states  of  the  body  and  the  corresponding  aflbctions  of 
the  mind,  wbioh  Leibnits  niges,  to  avoid  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  or  of  the  constant  Interfcrei'ce 
of  the  Deity  In  every  perceptive  act  The  doctrines  of  r^oiimits,  in  respect  to  sense-perception,  arc  In 
his  NmneoMS  Euai^,  Theodicie,  and  Monadoloeie.  Those  of  Wolf  are  given  In  the  Peychologia  Em- 
pMea  and  PaycJuAogia  Rationaii;  Frankfort  and  L^pzlg,  1732  and  1781 

The  peculiar  doctrines  of  this  school  may  be  stated  under  the  following  heads : 

L  JhJMHons  qfieneaH&n  and  perception.  Sensation  is  the  power  or  faculty  of  perceiving  external 
objects  by  means  of  the  changes  whicli  they  produce  lu  the  corrcKpondtng  or  appropriate  organs  of  the 
body.  Perception  Is  the  power  which  the  mind  has  of  repre»etitlne  any  object  to  itself.  Sensation  and 
peroeptlon  are  distinguished  as  a  generic  and  specific  kind  of  knowing.  By  the  one,  the  mind  knows  or 
represents  any  objects  whatever.  By  senna t1  on,  it  knows  objects  by  means  of  changes  effected  or  Indi- 
eated  In  the  bodily  organs.  These  sleniflcatlons  are  those  to  which  these  terms  are  limited.  I'ho  con- 
ceptions appropriated  to  the  two  terms  are  not  dearly,  certainly  they  are  not  forcibly  distinguished. 
Indeed,  there  is  soaroely  a  te«oe  to  be  found  of  the  conception  of  sensation  as  the  pleasurable  or  pain- 
fa\  subjective  aflbetlon  of  the  soul  which  condltloflhtes  perception.  This  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
general  doctrines  of  Leibnltx.  The  function  of  feeling  in  general,  and  the  several  kinds  of  feelirg  in 
particular,  were  all  reaolved  by  Leibnits  and  Wolf  into  different  ooris  of  perception  or  representations  by 
the  mind.  Cf.  Nouveams  Bnato,  B.  IL  a  viii.  1 1&,  fnr  the  remarks  respecting  the  resemblance  or  corre. 
tpondenee  between  pain  and  the  motions  of  a  pricking  pin.  Appetite-<  e.,  conatlve  feeling-^  the 
tendency  in  the  monad,of  one  perception  to  another. 

3.  The  act  of  perception  is  r^rreeentativej  and  the  result  is  a  repreoentcttive  idea.  This  is  a  special 
application  of  Lelbnlt^s  doctrine  of  monads.  Aocm^lng  to  this  doctrine,  the  universe  of  matter  and 
spirit  consists  of  monads,  or  ultimate  particles,  each  endowed  with  a  power  to  repreoent^  or  respond  tc 
every  other  monad,  in  accordance  wltb  its  individual  nature.  Material  things  or  objects,  as  we  cal. 
them,  consist  of  a  nnmber  of  these  conjoined.  A  spirit  is  a  simple  monad,  offer  higher  powers  to  repre* 
sent  than  the  monads  which  are  material.  What  liOibnitz  intended  by  the  word  to  repreeeni,  is  not  easy 
to  decide;  and  It  seems  necessary  to  believe  that  he  intended  by  it  to  signify  only,  to  be  afliscted  by,  t« 
•01,  and  to  react,  to  have  a  relation  ta  Cf.  ilTeuv.  As.,  B.  IS.  &  8,  S  ISl  *•  De  la  ressemblanee  cc  'tp 
yort  esnot,**  etik 
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In  aooordADoe  with  this  geoenl  defloltion,  an  act  of  knowledi^  or  perception  It  deined  te  be  thi 
mpreeentatlon  aa  one,  of  that  which  is  manifold  or  compooite.  The  soul  by  zeasoo  cf  lu  sapeilir  nator^ 
hai  the  power  to  represent  or  reflect  as  one  or  as  a  wbole,  the  oompoaite  materiHl  universe,  more  or  less 
perfeolly.  Portions  of  ibe  same  it  can  do  with  a  still  greater  deg^ree  of  perfection— i*.  •.,  snch  as  are  near, 
and  strongly  affect  the  organs  of  sense. 

By  perception,  we  gain  sensaous  ideas.  These  represent  to  ns  only  flgnre  and  size,  sitoatlon  and 
motion.  It  would  seem  firom  this  that  all  oar  perceptions  are  of  relations  of  extension  only,  and  that  onr 
peiceptlons  of  color,  smell,  etc.,  might  be  resolved  in  the  final  analysis  into  the  discernments  of  different 
motions  or  positions  of  the  particles  in  the  objects,  their  medium,  the  organ  of  sense  or  the  brain.  This 
Is  the  only  possible  construction  which  can  be  put  upon  much  of  the  language  of  LeibnitE  and  Wolf.  It 
this  construction  is  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  they  entirely  overlooked  and  confounded  the  distinction 
between  the  conditions  of  a  sense-perception  and  the  consequent  affectioin  of  the  soul.  That  they  could 
have  done  so,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  Locke  often  does  the  same ;  that  multitudes 
of  physiologists  are,  at  the  present  day,  committing  this  identical  mistake ;  and  even  those  psychologists 
who  appear  to  know  better,  are  perpetually  falling  into  it.  That  Leibnits  should  have  done  so,  is  the  Biora 
probable  if  we  reflect  on  the  real  import  and  logical  tendency  of  his  doctrine  of  monads,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  usod  to  explain  psycholoi^ical  phenomena.  That  this  Is  the  just  interpretation  of  his  views,  will  be  ob- 
vious flrom  the  iroportanoe  attached  by  him  to  the  distinction  between  obscure  and  distinct  peroepttons. 

For  Woirs  deflnition  of  idea,  see  Psj/cA.  £mp.,  f  48 ;  of  a  sensuous  idua,  id.,  S  95.  For  his  doctrine 
of  representation,  see  Ptyeh.  Bat^  %%  01,92.  WolTs  language  can  only  be  construed  as  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  mediate  knowledge  in  its  grossest  forms,  the  sensuous  Image  being  like  the  material  image, 
and  tho  material  image  like  the  mateilai  object. 

3.  Gradaiion  qf  Percqatioru.  The  perceptions  are  clear  or  distinct,  ou  the  one  hand,  and  obacure 
or  confused,  on  the  other.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  such  as  we  experience  when  we  are  giddy  or 
faint,  or  are  Just  awaking  from  sleep.  Such,  in  a  greater  degree,  are  experienced  In  profound  sleep 
without  dreams. 

Our  ordinary  perceptions,  when  at  all  distinct  and  definite,  are  examples  of  the  former.  Wbsn  tfl 
this  distinct  objective  cognition,  the  mind  adds  the  distinction  of  the  ego  from  the  nofi-e^  perception 
becomes  apperception.  Hence,  apperception  is  sometimes  defined  as  the  reflective  or  conscious  knowl- 
edge which  the  mind  has  of  Its  own  states,  and  sometimes  as  the  knowledge  of  the  non-e^o. 

Every  act  of  clear  perception  is  itttended  by  the  obscure  perception  of  many  objects.  Often  it  hap- 
pens that  tho  obscure  or  confused  perceptions  need  only  a  slight  addition  to  render  them  distinct,  aa 
« the  perception  of  light  or  of  color  which  we  apperceive  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  slight  peroep 
tions  which  we  do  not  perceive  separately,  and  a  noise  which  we  i>eroeJve  but  do  not  notice  (apperceive) 
becomes  apperceptlble  by  a  sllgiit  addition.''  It  is  by  the  superior  capacity  which  the  human  has  above 
the  brute- soul,  as  well  as  by  the  greater  perfection  of  its  bodily  orgHniz.ition,  that  bis  apperceptions  arc 
so  much  superior  to  theirs.  It  is  because  he  perceives  so  large  a  portion  of  the  universe  so  obscurely 
that  he  is  interior  to  the  Deity. 

The  doctrine  of  obscure  perceptions  figures  very  largely  in  the  psychology  of  Herbart,  who  also 
adopts  many  other  of  the  principles  of  I^ibnltz.  M.  de  BIran  makes  a  free  use  of  his  principles,  though  in  his 
iiands  tiiey  often  serve  to  point  to  a  better  snd  si>under  ^plication,  and  as  daes  by  which  he  is  guided  to 
the  truth  of  which  they  are  but  exaggersUMl  and  one-sided  sutements.  Hamilton  also  accepts  It  in  part, 
but  adopts  it  with  less  than  his  usual  discrimination  and  caution,  vkU  MeL  Lee.  IS. 

4.  ExtemaKty  and  esteneion.  Every  apperception  gives  the  relation  of  externality  in  the  way  ex> 
plained  under  No  8.  As  to  the  relstions  of  extension  and  space,  these  can  only  be  understood  by  Leib- 
nitz's peculiar  theory  of  both  space  snd  time.  Space  snd  time,  in  bis  view,  are  purely  relative,  and  spaeu 
Ia  defined  as  sn  order  of  roixieteneeMy  or  as  the  relation  iMtween  oorxiaient  olffeete.  It  must  foUow  that,  ai 
soon  as  two  objects  sre  distingaishod  by  an  act  of  apperception,  and  are  also  apprehended  as  coexistent, 
they  must  be  known  to  exist  In  space.  The  apperception  of  two  such  objects  together,  as  non  ege^  of 
coui-se  involves  the  apperception  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  space 
which  the  mind  muHt  distinguish  from  itselt 

f  912.    Tetene,  (John  Nicholas,)  Proftasor  of  Philosophy  at  Kiel,  In  bis  Philosophical 

-^^^    .  ^      Essays  upon  the  Nature  of  Man  and  its  Development,  disthigulshed  himself  aa,one  of  the 

1796-180?!     *     ™^^  sagacious  and  profound  philosophers  which  Germany  hsis  produead.    In  some  very 

important  points  he  corrected  and  set  aside  the  views  that  were  received  tnm  Lelbniti 

and  Woll 

His  principal  work,  which  was  the  manual  of  Kant,  is  entitled  PhOoeephieehe  Vermche  uberdie  mem 

ekUche  Natur  und  ihre  Entwickebtngf  Leipzig,  1778.    Tetens  deserves  to  be  called  the  field  of  Oermany, 

for  the  good  sense  with  which  he  thinks  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  writes.    But  be  Is  far  superior 

to  field  (whcmhA  criticises  with  great  acuteness)  in  philosophical  learning,  as  well  as  In  the  originality, 

irabtllty,  and  sagacl^  of  bis  thoughtSL 

Tetens  vindicates  first  of  all  the  reality  of  the  distinction  between  feelings  and  eognitioos,  as 
against  Leibnits.  He  distingu.shes  between  the  emotions  which  are  purely  spiritual  and  the  sensations 
yoich  are  bodily.    Ho  distinguishes  also  between  perception  as  the  cognition  €f  any  nm^ego,  and  ths 
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apperception  of  a  deAnitelj  cognised  oompleted  material  objeot,  or  oomplux  of  pereepU  l  litod  in  ■ 
whole.  He  ahowB  that  perception.  In  Ub  lower  and  higher  forms,  InYolyee  the  activity  of  the  JadgoMinfc 
He  Ineietfl  that  the  mind,  In  all  latelleetnal  Amotions,  Is  aetira  All  these  were  ywf  important,  and  foe 
khdr  time  extraordinary  contrlbntlons  to  the  theory  of  perception. 

His  theoo  ie  at  least  qnestionable  In  some  points  of  detail.  While  he  dlstingQisbes  between  sensa* 
lion  and  perception,  he  at  times  makes  sensatloa  Itself  a  kind  of  perception,  as  when  sensatiin  itself  is 
described  as  apprehensive  of  objectei  Some  of  his  langTkage  wonld  seem  to  imply  this.  On  the  other  hand 
Be  distlngnishes  between  the  pore  sensation  and  the  inteUeotnal  cognition  or  oonscionaness  of  it,  and 
finds,  in  the  longer  or  shorter  contlnuanoe,  and  the  more  (n:  less  deflolte  character  of  different  classes  <^ 
•ensattons,  the  reason  why  some  are  necessarily  referred  to  external  objeote  by  an  Intellectual  judgment, 
and  others  seem  to  be  merely  subjective  aflbctions.  It  is  never  the  original  sensation,  bat  its  prolonga 
tion  or  repetition,  which  leads  to  perception.  The  non  ego  of  Tetens  la  uniformly  the  not  body,  sa  coU' 
tnited  with  and  distinguished  from  the  embodied  spirit. 

i  213.    Kant,  the  great  metaphysician  of  Oennany,  has  treated  of  sense-perceptloa 

only  indirectly.    He  has  given  no  formsl  theory  of  its  processes,  but  has  metaphyslo- 

gEinunnal  ^y  analyzed  its  results,  and  thus  has  indirectly  taught  a  partial  theory  of  the  power 

1724-1801  *^^^  ^°^  ^^  f  onotiona     Flnt  of  all,  he  implies  that  the  soul,  in  its  sense-peroeptionS| 

Is  passive  or  receptive  only.  He  contrasts  the  receptivity  of  the  soul  la  sense  with  lis  ^ 
setiTlty  or  spontaneity  In  the  understanding.  He  indirectly  teaches,  by  the  assumptions  that  underlie 
his  wbcrte  system,  that  the  process  of  sense-perception  is  not  complete  until  the  understanding,  by  ths 
Judging  power,  conceives  under  some  of  its  forms,  the  matter  given  by  sense.  Had  he  distinguished 
between  the  natural  Judgments  which  concern  Individual  things  and  their  relations,  and  the  secondary 
Judgments  tiiat  contemplate  general  conceptions,  there  con  Id  be  little  to  object  to  In  his  theory;  but  this 
omission  is  fatal  to  its  completeness  and  its  trnth.  Sense  stands  on  the  one  side  as  a  purely  passive 
receptivity  of  individual  objects,  and  the  understanding,  on  the  other,  as  active  indeed,  but  as  concerned 
with  generalized  conoepts  alone. 

Of  the  relation  of  sensation  to  perception,  Kant  teaches  that  sensation  gives  the  matter,  and  per- 
ception— i.  e.,— intuition— furnlBbes  the  form.  The  form  essential  to  any  and  every  act  of  external 
intuition  is  space.  All  material  objects,  so  far  as  they  are  i>eroelved  at  ail,  are  perceived  in  some  rela* 
tion  to  space-^hat  Is,  they  are  perceived  as  extended  objects.  Kant  recognizes  this  as  a  fact  of  actual 
experience.  But  the  facts  he  subjects  to  no  ftirther  analysiB*  least  of  all  does  he  examine  fiirther  the 
process  by  which  the  product  Is  reached.  Instead  of  studying  the  lltct  la  its  conditions  and  elements, 
he  seeks  to  account  for  its  possibility  and  the  trustworthiness  of  its  results,  on  the  ground  of  specula* 
tive  philosophy.,  For  this  reason,  his  dlBCUssion  of  space  has  an  intimate  relation  to  the  theory  of  sense- 
perception,  and  the  conclusions  which  he  reached  have  entered  Into  the  discussions  of  all  physiologists 
and  psyohologiBts  since  his  time.  This  oonclnslon  was,  that  space  and  time  must  be  aasumed  as  the 
necessary  conditions  of  our  Bn>>jeetive  experience  in  both  consciousness  nad  perception,  yet  we  are  not 
thereby  authorised  to  believe  in  their  objective  reality.  We  cannot,  indeed,  peroelve  any  material  object 
by  means  of  the  senaee  without  Involving  necessary  relations  to  space  directly,  and  indirectly  to  time. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  space  is  a  reality.  It  Is  supposable,  though  not  to  us  conceivable,  that 
to  minds  constituted  differently  from  our  own,  the  Ibrms,  with  the  relations  which  they  involve,  should 
not  be  necessarily  assumed.  Kritik  der  reinen  VenmnfL  EL  lehrt^  11.  Th.,1  Abth.;  IL  Buch,  2, 
Hauptst.  8  Absch. 

In  respect  to  the  reality  of  external  objects,  Kant  recognizes  the  fact  in  our  psychical  experience, 
that  material  objects  are  not  only  perceived  as  extended  and  spatial,  but  also  as  external ;  or  in  other 
words,  aa  nonregoa.  In  sense-perception  this  distinction  is  necessarily  involved.  The  act  includes  this 
Bs  an  essential  element  in  the  process,  and  Its  result.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the  mind  makes  this 
distinction,  that  there  Is  a  reality  corresponding  to  this  not^ego.  (1 )  The  non^go  as  a  being,  is  tr«ni»> 
oendental  to  all  phenomena^  (2.)  It  is  posited  In  space  which  is  necessary  as  a  tana  of  sense  but  which 
may  be  only  an  Illusion.  Kant  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  on  the  ground  of  speculative  necessity, 
that  this  Is  impossible.  He  contends  that  we  mnst  assume  that  there  Is  something  permanent  and  real 
without,  in  Older  to  account  for  the  changing  modlfloations  within.  Even  the  self,  or  efo,  is  not  experi- 
enced aa  a  permanent  something.  It  is  only  concluded  to  exist  as  the  thought-conception  of  a  spiritual 
substance  with  capacities  for  spiritual  acts.  All  that  we  are  conscious  of,  are  our  changing  modlfloations 
In  time.  These  can  only  be  rationally  exphiined  by  a  permanent  reality  which  causes  them.  Of  the 
%xi«tenoe  of  an  external  world,  we  can  be  rationally  assured,  but  of  It,  have  no  direct  perception. 

The  theory  of  sense-perception  waa  discussed  by  the  sneososors  of  Kant  chiefly  lu  its  purely 
■letaphyslcal  relationa.  In  the  writings  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  sti  1 1  ss  attention  is  given  to 
Hyehologlcal  analysis,  metaphysical  principles  and  relations  being  almost  exclusively  discussed. 

%  214.    HBrbart^  on  the  contrary,  though  holding  a  definitely-conceived  metaphysica. 

fl«>«iM«ft.  T  »        eyetem,  has  given  great  prominence  to  its  physiological  development  and  iu  psycho- 

n764ui.  lofflcal  applleatlonii    His  speculative  views  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  the  elemenM 

of  matter,  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  Its  fundamental  relations,  of  space  and 

tltoe^  etc.,  are  Ailly  expounded  by  him ;  but  in  connection  with  them  he  has  drawi 
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out  a  developed  tbeory  of  the  fnnotione  and  prooeMee  of  the  aouL    His  iheory  of  MOM-peioeptioB  11119 
be  briefly  etated  es  foUowe: 

The  soul,  though  a  simple  sabstanoe,  Is  capable  of  being  excited  by  *be  action  of  various  loaterlAl 
stimoU  to  various  reactions  of  its  own.  Oertain  classes  uf  tfae«e,  when  experieneedt  are  sensations. 
A  sensation  is  the  sonl's  reception  of,  or  its  reaction  against  the  material  stimalua.  The  sensattoni 
diOar  fk'om  one  another  in  qusllty  or  kind  on  the  one  hand  and  in  energy  or  intensity  on  the  other. 

As  the  several  sensations  are  experienced,  each  oontinnes  to  exist  In  the  soul,  with  a  force  or  tan- 
denoy  to  reappear  As  soon  as  the  favoring  oonditions  present  themselves,  past  sensations  do  reappear  la 
tha  order  of  the  sonPs  original  experience  of  them.  When  sncb  a  series  is  viewed  [experienced  ?]  from 
one  sensation  as  fixed  it  is  viewed  in  time ;  and  by  the  mutual  struggles  or  tendencies  of  several  series  oi 
experienced  sensations  to  gain  possession  a  second  time  of  the  sonl  without  snocessi  the  mind  forms  th| 
idea  of  pure  or  simple  time. 

The  apprehension  of  time  prepares  the  body  for  that  of  space.  Sensations  experienced  and  recalled 
in  the  time  series,  are  disputed  by  other  sensations  and  series  of  sensations  that  struggle  to  occupy  the 
soul.  To  provide  for  the  possibility  of  these  mutual  struggles,  and  under  the  experience  of  the  pressure 
which  they  create,  the  mind  coiistruots  a  conception  of  spsce  first  as  occupied,  and  then  as  empty  or  void. 
Thua,  time  and  space  result  to  the  mind  as  the  effects  of  mutually  blended  or  mutually  repeUlng 
series  of  sensations. 

When  space  and  time  are  produced,  that  which  is  next  developed  is  the  apprehension  of  the  dlfftr- 
ence  between  bodily  afl'ectlons  and  material  objects.  This  results  from  an  experience  of  certain  positive 
sensations,  particularly  those  of  touch  Joined  with  those  of  the  muscnlar  sense.  A  certain  portion  of 
space  within  the  body  is  measured  in  every  direction  by  various  tlmewseriesof  sensations,  terminated  by 
those  apprijpriate  to  snperflcial  touch.  Other  sensations  we  project  beyond  the  surface  of  the  body,  at 
greater  or  less  distances,  all  of  which  are  measured  by  suooossive  time-series  of  sensations,  In  expeiienoa 
or  imagination. 

Sensations  which  do  not  occur  within  the  space  of  the  body,  nor  on  Its  surface,  as  explained,  are 
projected  beyond— 1  e.,  are  apprehended  as  not  within  its  space.  This  constitutes  perception  In  the 
lowest,  or  elementary  degree.  Afterwards  are  developed  apperception,  or  the  knowledgo  of  mental 
states  by  a  secondary  act  of  knowledge  ;  then  the  knowledge  of  substance  and  Its  attributes ;  then  a 
knowledge  of  material  things,  or  of  material  substances  with  material  attributes  and  space- rehitlons. 

Herbart's  theory  of  the  sense-perceptions,  though  modified  greatly  by  his  metaphyidcal  tlieoiy  of 
real,  or  intelligible,— as  contrasted  with  psychological— time  and  space,  is  yet,  so  far  as  the  sense-perceih 
tons  are  concerned,  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Oondillac,  and  not  fur  removed  from  that  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Bruwn,  of  Edinburgh.  His  metaphydoal  theory,  being  closely  allied  to  the  monadic  doctrines 
ofLeibniti,  isnotin  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  purely  subjective  character  of  the  phenomena  of 
sense-perception.  This  is  only  another  example  of  the  vain  attempt  to  develop  the  perception  of  the 
objective  out  of  the  experience  of  the  subjective,  and  to  explain  the  apprehension  of  extension  and  Uie 
space  dimensions  by  theories  which  suppose  them  to  be  known  already. 

S  216.    This  gifted  phllcsopher,  theologian  and  scholar,  deserves  to  be  named  for  the 
very  Important  contributions  which  he  made  to  the  theory  of  Muse-perceptlon.    Thct« 
dher   17^1834.    ^^'^  P<^rily  Indirect,  as  he  opposed  so  decidedly  the  current  of  the  great  leaders  of 
metaphysical  speculation  In  German,  by  rejecting  many  of  the  assumptions  whieh  are 
fundamental  to  their  systems.    In  part,  also,  they  were  direct,  in  the  positive  doctrines 
which  he  taught  in  respect  to  the  conditions  and  nature  of  sense-perception  as  a  procesa    The  rclationi 
of  space,  time,  substance,  and  cause,  he  held,  as  against  Kant,  to  b?  real  forms  of  things,  and  not  merely 
the  forms  of  our  apprehension  of  things.    The  reality  of  time  and  space  must  be  assumed  without  mis- 
giving or  questionings.    Being  is  directly  apprehended,  as  well  as  phenomena  and  relations.    To  all  thb 
combinations  and  constructions  which  we  make  in  knowledge,  we  attribute  actnal  reality.    Thought, 
which,  in  Hegel,  Is  the  all  in  all,  the  originator  of  all  power  and  products  of  knowledge,  aooordlng  to 
Schleiermacher,  is  but  a  dependent  attendant  upon  sense.    In  sense-perception  there  are  two  essential 
elements :  the  receptive,  styled  by  Schleiermacher  "  ths  organic/unction^"  and  the  a  priori  or  sponta- 
neous, called  **the  itUeOectualJunetian.*^    This  last  is  an  act  of  knowing  by  relations,  or  thought,  and,  as 
so  defined.  Is  an  Important  improvement  upon  Kant  and  Beid,  and  even  upon  Hamilton. 

Sehleiermacher,  moreover,  teaches  that  the  two  elements,  the  organic  and  Inteltectual,  are  preeeat 
Indiflferent  proportions  in  the  difl<erent  faculties  and  acts  of  sense-perception,  anticipating  in  this  the 
law  of  Hamilton  respecting  the  Inverse  proportion  of  sensation  and  perception  proper.  CI  Diatddik, 
%i  307-114,  if  1:8, 11B,  §i  12&-121;  J>tycholoffie,  (U  GeoTge,)  pp.  70-188. 

i  218.    The  services  of  this  eminent  physiologist  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.    This 
distinguished  man  united  In  himself  a  complete  mastery  of  physiology,  the  rare  ao- 
IM1-18M     '^'        oompaniment  of  a  Just  appreciation  of  psychological  phenomena,  and  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  speculative  philoeophy.    In  his  analysis  of  the  soul  and  of  sense- 
perception,  he  assomes  the  reality  of  time  and  space.    He  sets  in  the  clearest  and  most 
convincing  light  the  truth,  that  the  sensations  are  only  varied  forms  of  Idiopathic  affections  of  the 
several  sense-nerves,  which  may  be  produced  by  any  stimulus  whatever,  tcom  within  as  well  as  without 
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the  body.  These  aifeotioiit  oonsllint*  the  matter  of  •enae-pereeptloni.  This,  la  al  J  oa«e«,  Is  apprehended 
by  the  mind  in  more  or  lets  definite  relations  of  extODsion,  as  modlflcatlons  of  the  bodily  ortranlsm  or  the 
•enaorlnm.  It  is  because  the  sensoriam  is  extended,  that  its  aireotions,  when  It  is  excited  to  action,  glvf 
OS  the  knowledge  of  spaoe-relatioos  in  material  things.  Bven  the  visible  universe  is  0Tst  seen  In  the 
twiina,  as  a  pietoxe  no  larger  than  the  extent  of  the  retina  itselt  This  is  afterwards  enlarged  and  pro* 
jeeted  by  the  mind.  Hamilton  was  doubtless  indebted  to  MOIler  for  some  of  the  most  important  sug- 
gastlons  toward  his  own  theory.  Of.  M&ller,  Hatuilmch  d«r  PkytiotogU  dea  MtnacheiK  II.  ▼. ;  also  the 
Mine,  translated  by  William  Baly,  Lond.,  1848. 

Of  the  later,  mostly  living  0«rmaa  writers,  who  have  contributed  to  the  theory  of  perception,  we 
need  name  only :  H.  Lotie,  Medicini9cJu  Psychologies  etc.,  Leipzig,  1869 ;  Mikrokosmust  3  Bde.,  Leipzig, 
1866-1864 ;  A.  Trenddenbuig,  Logiaehe  Untenrnchiingmy  Berlin,  1840. 1864;  L.  Qtorg^  Vie  fOn/  Sfinne 
Berlin,  1846 ;  Payehologie,  Berlin,  1854 ;  H.  Ulricl,  GoH  und  die  Natur^  Leipsig,  1862 ;  QoU  und  der 
Meruehj  Leipzig,  1866 ;  L  H.  Fiohte,  Anihropotogie,  Leipzig,  1866;  Paychologie^  Leipzig,  1864 ;  W.  Vorl* 
ftnder,  Omndtinien  einer  organieeken  Wieeenechnjt  der  menachUehen  Seete,  Berlin,  1841 ;  A.  Helferrich, 
DerorfimUmmu  der  Wia^eneekqft,  etc  Leipzig,  1866 ;  K.  Fortlage,  Syeiem  der  PeyeMotogie,  Leipzig,  1866 ; 
W.  F.  Volkmann,  Qrundriea  der  Payehotogie^  Ebille,  1866 ;  Th.  Waits,  Lehrbuch  der  Peychetogie,  Braun- 
schweig, 1849 ;  H.  L  Schleiden,  Zur  Thearie  dea  Erkenntniee  durck  dan  Geaichtaainn,  Lolpzlg,  1861 ;  O. 
Th.  Feohner,  Etamenu  der  Payehophyaik,  Leipzig,  1860 ;  W.  Wnndt,  Baitrdge  am  T^lbeeru  d»  4 
wkrMkmmmgi  Laipaigt  1868;  Fr.  Uberwes,  Bg^m  der  Lagik,  etc.,  Bonn,  1867. 
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PART    SECOND. 

SIPBESENTATION  AND  BEPBE8EKTATIVB  ENOWI.EDOI. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THB  BBPBBSBNTATlirE  POWSB  DEFXITED   AND   BXPLIIKED. 

BiFBisiNTATiON  Is  exercised  after  Presentation,  and  should  be  considered  next ;  the  highef 
power  of  thought  requiring  the  deyelopment  of  both  the  other  powers.  The  power  to 
reproduce  cannot  be  employed  until  something  has  been  first  produced  which  can  be 
revived  or  recalled.  There  must  be  experience  in  sense-perception  and  consdousness 
before  material  objects  or  psychical  states  can  be  brought  back  again  by  memory  or 
imagination.  Presentation  furnishes  the  material  or  matter  for  representation.  Repre- 
sentation is  indeed  largely  mixed  with  presentation.  What  we  call  our  perceptions  and 
acts  of  consciousness,  consist  very  largely  of  remembrances  and  images.  But  although 
presentation  is  perfected  by  the  ud  of  the  representative  power,  it  is  before  it  in  <he 
order  of  psychological  development 

§  217.  RepresentatioD  or  the  representative  power  may 
dSttSf*    ^     be  defined   in  general,  as  the  power  to  recall,   represent, 

and  reknow  objects  which  have  been  previously  known  or 
experienced  in  the  souL  More  briefly,  it  is  the  power  to  represent  objectH 
previously  presented  to  the  mind.  It  is  obvioas  that  in  every  act  of  this 
power  the  objects  of  the  mind's  cognition  are  furnished  by  the  mind 
itself,  being  produced  or  created  a  second  time  by  the  mind's  own 
energy,  and  presented  to  the  mind's  own  inspection.  It  follows  that  repre- 
sentation, in  its  very  essence,  involves  a  creative  or  self-active  power. 

Thus,  I  gaze  upon  a  tree,  a  house,  or  a  mountain.  The  object  perceived  is  the  tree,  ih« 
house,  or  mountain,  before  my  eyes.  I  close  my  eyes,  and  *  my  mind  makes  pictures  when  my 
fiTCS  are  shut.'  I  at  once  represent  or  see  with  '  my  mind's  eye '  that  which  I  saw  just  before 
with  the  eyes  of  the  body.  One  needs  only  to  try  the  experiment  upon  the  objects  on  whidi 
bis  eyes  are  now  resting,  to  find  an  example  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  representation, 
and  to  mark  the  difference  between  its  objects  and  those  of  sense. 

My  eyes  make  pictmes  when  they  are  ahuL 

I  see  a  fountain,  large  and  fidr, 
A  willow,  and  a  mined  bat.      Golbeomi. 

Hy  &thoi^-methinka  I  aee  my  &th«r  I 
Jfora/to^-Oh,  where,  my  lord  T 
Btmta.—Jii  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio.      SHAxaspBABja 

In  like  manner  we  hear  a  sound,  either  singly,  as  the  solitary  note  of  the  pige(m,  oi 
leveral  Boundi  b  tnocession,  as  the  coio,  eawyof  the  crow,  the  roll  of  a  dram,  or  the  notes  of 
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m  musical  air.  Let  the  aoimda  oeaae.  We  oan  atUl  diatinetly  recall  them,  and  seem  to  hear 
them  again  with  the  mhid,  thon^  the  mind  makes  for  itself  all  the  somids  which  it  seem, 
ftohear. 

In  a  sunilar  way  we  can  represent  the  percepts  that  are  appropriate  to  the  senses  of  touch, 
of  tasting  and  of  smell ;  reTiviag  the  touch,  taste,  and  smell  6y  and  for  the  mind  alone. 

ICario,  when  soft  voioea  die, 

Yibntes  in  the  memory. 

Odon,  when  sweet  Tioleti  liokeB, 

Live  within  the  ianae  they  qiiick«n.-~8H]ixxaT. 

We  are  not  limited  to  seDsible  objects,  or  to  Bense-peroeptBi 
amaibieeijecfcft!'    in  the  exercise  of  this  power.    We  can  as  truly  represent 

the  acts  and  the  affections  of  the  soul  itself.  Not  only  can 
we  with  the  mind's  eye  behold  the  tree  and  the  momitain  previonsly  seen, 
but  we  can  represent  the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  beheld  it,  as  also 
the  delight  which  the  sight  occasioned.  We  not  only  hear  a  mnsical  air 
the  second  time,  but  we  revive  again  the  idea  of  the  accompanying  pleasure 
So  it  is  with  the  relations  in  which  the  objects  were  presented  at  first 
The  objects  themselves  oan  not  only  be  recalled  as  objects,  but  they  can 
be  recalled  as  related,  or  as  totals  made  up  of  the  objects  as  connected  by 
the  several  relations  under  which  they  were  originally  known.  Whether 
these  are  relations  of  space  or  time,  of  self  or  notrself ;  whether  necessary 
and  permanent,  or  casual  and  changing ;  whether  intellectual  or  emotional — 
whether  objective  or  subjective; — whatever  we  apprehend  in  presenta- 
don,  can  be  recalled  in  representation. 

But  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  this  general  function  is  not 
baboaoreatiTe   jj^j^^^^  ^  ^^    power  of  representing   objects    previously 


present.  It  has  another  power  over  the  objects  of  past 
experience.  It  can  so  far  modify  them  as  to  transform  them  into  new 
creations.  It  becomes  in  this  way,  in  an  eminent  sense,  a  crecUive  power. 
It  can  combine  together  pictures  of  sense  and  consciousness  of  which  the 
parts  have  been  given  before,  and  on  occasion  of  such  materials  it  can 
evolve  what  are  worthy  to  be  called  new  creations.  That  the  mind  pos- 
sesses this  twofold  power,  all  are  conscious  by  the  &ct  of  exercising  it. 
The  mind  not  only  can  depict  a  man,  a  tree,  or  a  mountain  as  actually 
witnessed,  but  it  can  alter  the  form,  the  dimensions,  and  the  appendages 
or  accidents  of  each,  taking  parts  from  the  one  and  attaching  them  to 
parts  belonging  to  the  other.  So,  also,  it  can  create  or  imagine  a  Lilli* 
putian,  a  Centaur,  a  Parnassus,  an  Abdiel.  The  representative  power  in 
this  higher  form  is  called,  as  we  shall  see,  tl.e  fancy  or  the  imagination. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  of  which  these  acts  are  examples,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  mind  is  to  be  viewed  subjectively  and  objectively.  Sub- 
jectively viewed,  it  performs  acts ;  objectively,  it  furnishes  objects  for  its 
own  subjective  apprehension.  These  objects  are  furnished  from  its  own 
previous  acts,  or  the  several  objects  appropriate  to  those  acts ;  but  when 
presented  for  the  mind's  inspection,  they  are  objects  to  its  apprehensioa 
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Thus,  if  I  recall  a  painting  previouflly  seen,  my  act  in  seeing  it,  my  feel* 
ings  or  choices  with  respect  to  it — ^the  whole,  or  any  part  of  this  complex 
activity,  becomes  an  object  to  my  present  act. 

§  218.  The  power  thus  to  act  is  called  the  representative*  in 
tteptwrw/"  *"  distinction  from,  and  in  contrast  with  the  presentative  power 
In  sense-perception  and  consciousness,  the  mind  presents  to 
itself  for  the  fii*st  time  the  objects  of  its  direct  and  original  knowledge 
In  representation,  it  presents  these  objects  a  second  time,  or  represents 
them. 

It  is  also  called  reproduction,  or  the  reproductive  power^  because  the 
mind,  by  its  own  energy,  under  appropiiate  circumstances  and  in  obe- 
dience to  certain  laws,  reproduces  objects  previously  knov/u. 

It  also  involves  the  power  to  retain  and  conserve^  in  a  certain  sense, 
that  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  mind.  To  thii9  capacity  the  name 
of  retention  has  been  given,  or  the  retentive  power.  To  these  three  dis- 
tinguishable relations  of  the  power,  ELamilton  has  not  only  assigned 
separate  appellations,  but  has  treated  them  as  separate  faculties,  viz., 
the  conservative,  reproductive,  and  representative  faculties  {Met.  Zee. 
XX.).  The  activity  of  the  mind  in  retention  and  reproduction  is  so  entirely 
out  of  consciousness,  and  so  little  can  in  any  way  be  traced  or  conjectured 
in  respect  to  it,  that  it  seems  more  philosophical  to  consider  and  treat 
retention  and  reproduction  as  the  conditions  of  representation,  rather  than 
as  distinct  faculties.  It  is  implied  in  the  power  to  r^ffreeentj  that  there  is 
a  power  to  reproduce ;  and  in  the  power  to  reproduce^  that  the  mind  can 
retain  or  consen^e. 

We  have  already  (§  47)  distingnished  between  the  capacity  of  the  soul  to  provide  aod 
preeent,  so  to  speak,  objects  for  the  soul  to  inspect  or  know,  and  the  power  and  act  of  the 
soul  to  know  or  apprehend  them  when  presented.  This  capacity  is  obserrable  in  all  the  soul's 
knowing  faculties,  and  in  all  the  forms  of  its  knowledge.  But  it  is  especially  conspicuous  and 
interesting  in  the  representatiye  faculty.  The  process  of  furnishing  the  objects  for  the  sours 
cognition  is  purely  psychical.  The  material  conditions  are  scarcely  worthy  to  be  considered. 
The  laws  under  which  the  objects  are  retained  and  given  up  are  spiritual.  They  are  also  very 
numerous,  complicated,  and  interesting.  It  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  these  proceases 
are  so  peculiar  and  so  necessary,  that,  by  some  writers— aa  Hamilton— a  special  fiiculty  haa 
been  provided  of  retaining,  and  another  of  reproducing,  and  another  of  "representing  the 
objects  of  the  mind*s  cognition  and  recognition. 

It  is  also  called  the  creative  power,  the  constructive  or  productive 
imagination,  when  it  evolves  new  products.  This  exercise  of  the  repro> 
tentative  power  has  rarely  received  a  technical  appellation. 

The  terms  of  conmson  life  and  literature  which  are  applied  to  the  varioof 
Appellations  in  forms  of  employing  and  applying  representation  are  wnceptiany  memory,  reeoi- 
onAmoa  hm.         leetion,  reminiteencey  fancy,  and  tmaginiOtwn,    But  none  of  them  are  used 

in  a  precise  agnification,  so  ftr  even  as  the  common  needs  of  men  require. 
Much  less  will  any  admit  of  a  technical  or  philosophical  application.  Thus  conception,  whiob 
It  taken  by  Dugald  Stewart  to  dgniQr  tiie  representation— as  act  and  object— of  senae^ier 
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Mpti,  isi  both  in  oommon  life  and  in  philoiopby,  used  to  denote  objectiTely  the  coDoept|  no 
Hon,  or  general  conception,  and  sntjectiTely  the  power  to  fonn  the  concept,  etc.  Again,  II 
seems,  like  Locke's  idgOy  to  be  the  common  appellation  for  any  and  every  object  of  the  mind\ 
cognition.  Fancy  and  unagination  are  used  now  in  a  narrow  sense  for  special  acta  of  th« 
representatiTe  power,  and  again  in  the  rery  widest  applications  of  this  term.  No  one  of 
theae  terms  is  either  popularly  or  technically  used  to  designate  the  one  power  which,  as  concept 
tion,  memory,  iancy,  and  imagination,  is  ezereised  nnder  oommon  conditions  and  in  confonnity 
with  oommon  laws.  Some  technical  term  mnst  be  selected  and  employed,  and  none  is  mora 
qi|vopriate  than  r^resentation,  or  the  representatiTe  faculty. 

This  appellation,  like  many  of  those  used  in  oommon  life,  gives  prominence  to  the  object 
with  which  the  mind  is  occupied  in  knowing,  rather  than  to  the  act  of  the  mind  in  knowing 
it  It  has  ah«ady  been  stated,  tliat  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  better  known  and  distin< 
guished  by  the  objects  which  they  produce,  than  by  the  acts  through  which  they  product 
them.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  name  and  define  the  powers  as  well  as  the  acts  of  the  mind 
i§  or  mfter  the  o6;«ete  through  which  they  are  most  distinctly  manifested. 

oumCi  of  tha  ^  ^^^*  '^^  olifecta  of  the  repreeentative  power  are,  as  haa 
r^TMentative      alreaily  been  implied,  mental  objects.     They  are  not  real 


things  or  real  percepts,  bnt  the  mind's  creations  after  real 
things.  They  are  spiritual  or  psychical,  not  material  entities,  but  in  many 
cases  they  concern  material  beings,  being  psychical  transcripts  of  them 
believed  as  real  or  conceiyed  as  possible.  When  they  concern  the  soul 
only,  they  are  not  the  real  soul,  or  its  present  acts,  bat  psychical  tran- 
scripts of  the  real  sonl  in  a  past  or  possible  condition  of  action.  They 
are  in  no  sense  ohfect-oi^ectSj  bnt  are  preeminently  sutffect^bjects.  As 
o^ectSj  they  are  distinguished  from  the  act  of  the  mind  which  apprehendf 
them :  as  ^t^'ec^bjects,  they  are  created  by  that  very  mind,  and  exist 
only  for  that  mind.  As  represented  subject-objects,  they  always  indicate 
another  reality,  whether  spiritual  or  mental.  The  starry  heavens  which  I 
see  with  the  bodily  eye,  exist  as  a  permanent  occasion  or  object  of  vision, 
whether  the  eye  is  open  or  shut,  whether  it  is  attent  or  roving.  But  the 
starry  heavens  which  I  see  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  exist  no  longer 
than  the  beholding  mind  creates  and  upholds  it  in  being.  The  mental 
experience  which  I  recall  is  a  real  object  while  it  is  passing ;  the  same 
state  as  recalled,  is  an  object  while  it  is  recalled  and  confronted  as  having 
been  a  fact.  But  while  this  representative  object  is  preeminently  depend- 
ent on  the  mind  for  its  being,  it  is  yet  clearly  distinguished  from  the  mind 
which  regards  it,  and  from  the  feelings  with  which  it  is  known. 

But  though  the  object  of  the  representative  power  is  a 
ISdJl^^  mental  object,  it  is  an  individual  object  By  this  character- 
istic it  is  distinguished  ft'om  a  though^^eet^  or  an  object 
of  the  intelligence.  Thought-objects  are  both  mental  objects  and  subject- 
objects,  and,  in  an  important  sense,  representative-objects ;  but  they  are 
preueralized  objects — ^they  are  universals.  Objects  of  representation  are 
like  them  in  that  they  are  purely  mental  objects,  yet  are  unlike  them  in 
being  individual    Whether  we  recall  these  objects,  or  create  them— 
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irhether  we  copy,  as  ezactlj'  as  we  oan,  from  an  original  in  nature,  oi 
ereate  constractions  the  most  fantastic,  grotesque,  or  unnatural,  tbey  are 
all  individual.  Falstaff,  Hamlet,  Ivanhoe,  Jeannie  Deans,  Don  Quixote, 
Tarn  O'Shanter,  the  Eden  of  Milton^  the  Faery  Land  of  Spenser,  are  all 
indiyidual  beings  in  the  imagination  that  originated,  and  the  imagination 
that  reeon«traot8  them  after  their  first  originator. 

When  we  speak  of  the  same  object  aa  reoaUed  or  recreated — ^when  we  assert 
S?tf7ob/eotoiia«  ^^^  ^^®  ^""^  individual  object  comes  and  goes,  it  will,  of  course,  be  nnder- 
<^  »m^  stood  that  the  same  individual  object  exists  only  so  long  as  the  mind  keeps  it 

alive.  When,  then,  the  same  object  is  said  to  be  recalled  a  second  time.,  it 
it  iMt  Kterallj  the  same  individual,  but  it  is  copied  after  the  same  ori^nal, — ^the  same  as  revived 
or  recreated,  and  capable,  in  this  sense,  of  being  recalled  again  and  again,  though  peihape  in 
each  case  with  individual  deviations.  For  example,  I  look  at  a  tree,  and  then  close  my  eyet 
and  picture  it  to  my  fancy.  I  do  it  again  and  again,  reprodudng  what  we  caU  the  same 
mental  picture  of  the  same  tree.  The  picture  is  the  same,  so  fiur  as  it  is  a  true  mental  copy 
of  the  same  original.  But  each  picture  is  itself  a  fresh  and  new  individual  product,  and 
therefore  a  separate  mdividual  object  The  same  is  true  of  the  mental  pictures  of  what  we 
caU  original  creations  of  the  fancy. 

§  220.  The  presented  object  was  known  by  the  mind  not 
TOive^ttomu"    ^^7  *8  *  being,  but  in  its  relations,  as  of  diversity,  space, 

time,  etc. ;  so  the  object  as  represented,  must  or  may  be 
known  again  in  all  these  relations,  with  all  those  in  addition  which  are 
implied  in  its  being  represented.  It  has  been  abundantly  established, 
that  an  object  cannot  be  known  unless  the  relations  appropriate  to  its 
kind  of  knowledge  are  known  also :  so  in  represented  knowledge  we 
must  be  capable  of  recreating  the  objects  in  their  original  relations,  as 
well  as  of  recalling  the  so-called  objects  as  such.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  a  relation  as  such — i.  6.,  a  relation  as  separate  from  an  object — 
as  it  cannot  be  apprehended  by  sense-perception  or  consciousness,  so  it  can- 
not be  recalled  by  representation.  A  relation,  as  such,  cannot  become  an 
image  or  picture  to  the  representative  power  (c£  §  424). 

The  representative  power,  not  only  by  the  representative  act 

B6latlon8  pecu-  ^.i  -■•  .i  t     *  •         •»  *  t     »  •    m      %■, 

Ua«  to  repieaenr  recalls  the  object  m  the  relations  m  which  it  was  ongmally 
known,  but  the  existence  and  exercise  of  this  power  involves 
relations  that  are  peculiar  to  itsel£  Thus,  in  recalling  a  tree  or  a  horse 
previously  perceived,  or  a  mental  act  of  knowledge  or  state  of  feeling,  I 
not  only  bring  back  the  tree  or  horse  as  extended  and  external,  and  the 
psychical  state  as  subjective  and  in  time,  but,  in  recalling  it,  I  must  know 
it  as  a  siAject-obJectj  and  as  having  been  previously  perceived  or  experienced 
hy  myself.  These  relations  are  both  necessary  and  peculiar  to  the  repre- 
tentative  power.  The  notice  of  them  here  is  but  an  illustration  of  the 
principle  that  in  knowledge  of  every  kind  the  apprehension  of  some  relar 
tions  is  essential,  and  that  every  mode  of  knowledge  has  its  special 
relations. 
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For  tbe  otgeota  of  this  power  we  haTo  no  a{^ropriate  technical  najic.  Th« 
B«nete-the  ob-  exigencies  of  common  life  do  not  require  such  a  term,  and  the  nicer  distinc- 
9om.  ^'    ^^^    ^^°^  '^^  ^^®  special  applicationa  of  philosophy  have  not  been  established 

long  and  precisely  enough  to  lead  to  the  formation  or  the  appropriation  of 
any  term  with  a  precise  and  technical  significance.  The  words  imoffe  and  pidwre  might  bi 
properly  applied  to  the  represented  percepts  of  -vision ;  but  to  speak  of  the  image  of  a  sound, 
KDclI,  or  touch,  would  be  incongruous,  if  not  oflRensive.  Still  less  tolerable  would  it  be  t6 
tspeak  of  the  image— ^  «.,  the  revived  impress  of  an  act  of  knowledge  or  feeling.  ConcepUon 
cannot  be  accepted,  as  was  proposed  by  Stewart,  for  it  id  too  frequently  applied  to  other  and 
very  dilTerent  objects.  Idea  would  be  more  significant,  if  it  could  be  forced  back  to  its 
original  and  etymological  import ;  but  idea  has,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  been  compelled  to  dc 
all  manner  of  service,  and  been  literally  compelled  to  signify  *'  whatever  the  mind  can  b« 
occupied  about  in  thinking ''—thinking  being  held  equivalent  to  every  species  of  mentai 
activity  (cf.  Locke,  Unatf^  B.  iL  c  viii.  §  8).  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  English  language  tha 
representative  power  was  called  imagination,  or  phantasy,  and  then  images  and  phanta&nu 
were  appropriately  and  literally  applied  to  its  objects.  But  if  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  find 
R  term  like  image  to  which  we  can  attach  a  precise  and  literal  signiflcadon,  it  should  ever  be 
remembered  that  the  objects  of  this  power  are  individual  objects,  as  distinguished  from  the 
concepts,  or  notions, of  thought  But,  though  individual,  they  are  purely  mental  entities;  yet 
while  they  are  beings  of  the  mind,  they  are,  as  objects,  contrasted  with  and  distinguished  from 
the  mind  that  creatrs  and  beholds  them. 

OoadjUjotis  and  g  221.  The  Conditions  and  laws  of  the  representing  power 
tation  "^odqIS-  shoiild  next  be  considered.  The  mind,  in  representation,  as 
ered.  ^  ^^  exeroise  of  all  its  powers,  acts  nnder  limitations  and 

according  to  laws.  That  it  can  perform  certain  operations  and  evolve 
certain  products,  is  to  be  explained  only  by  asserting  that  it  is  endowed 
with,  or  finds  itself  possessed  of  a  capacity  to  act  in  this  or  that  manner, 
and  to  originate  the  appropriate  products  or  results.  Thus  the  mind  finds 
itseli^  so  to  speak,  actuaDy  perceiving,  remembering,  imagining,  and 
reasoning. 

From  the  &Gt  that  it  possesses  and  exercises  a  power,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  it  is  exempt  from  the  limiting  constraint  of  conditions, 
and  the  regulating  force  of  laws. 

In  representation,  man  does  not,  like  the  great  Originator,  create  by 
hia  fiat  or  from  nothing,  his  world  of  mental  objects.  It  is  only  from  the 
elements  or  the  suggestions  of  past  presentations  that  he  can  construct  any 
representations  at  all.  What  he  reproduces  or  constructs  anew,  is  in  some 
way  dependent  upon  what  he  has  previously  experienced.  But  more  than 
tbis  is  true.  Not  only  must  every  thing  which  is  represented  be  repro- 
duced from  or  by  means  of  some  past  experience,  but  what  is  represented 
at  any  moment  depends  upon  what  was  present  the  instant  before. 

Thus :  I  see  a  person  whom  I  have  previously  seen,  at  a  place  well  remembered,  under 
ctrcnmstances  of  peculiar  interest  The  sight  of  this  person  brings  back,  as  we  say,  the  image 
of  each  of  the  persons  present,  one  after  the  other,  of  the  words  spoken,  of  the  events  which 
oecmrred,  etc.,  etc.,  till  the  mind  has  wandered  through  a  series  of  pictures,  drawn  from  the 
•oqidsltioDS  of  the  past  Each  new  scene  opens  new  objects,  from  one  to  another  of  which  the 
minJ  is  earned  forward  by  a  force  and  tendency  of  which  it  is  not  aware,  till  on  a  sadden  M 
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Mmkefl,  comeg  to  hself,  and  Ib  snrpriied  tiiat  H  hu  WAndered  so  Ar  ftom  iU  starting- place— 
wonders  how  it  came  to  its  present  position,  from  which  it  vainlj  strives  to  thread  its  way 
backward. 

In  such  a  succession  of  connected  and  dependent  representations,  we  obserre  not  only 
that  one  act  is  dependent  npon  another,  bnt  that  they  are  connected  by  definite  and  disdn- 
guishable  relations.  In  one  case  the  present  object  that  suggests  the  object  represented,  is  • 
material  thing ;  at  another  it  is  a  mental  affection ;  at  another  it  Is  an  object  represented  only, 
which  brings  up  another  representation,— image  suggesting  image,  one  after  another. 

These  objects  are  connected,  now  by  having  been  perceived  or  expe- 
rienced together  in  making  parte  of  a  contignoos  scene,  now  by  having 
followed  one  another  in  the  original  presentation;  now,  one  presentation 
or  image  is  like  another ;  or  a  presentation  resembles  an  image  and  the 
converse ;  or  perhaps  one  was  the  cause,  or  the  effect,  or  the  reason,  or 
the  inference  of  the  other.  The  fact  that  one  object  or  image  brings  up 
another  to  the  mind,  is  called  the  association  of  ideas.  The  conditions  oi 
laws  under  which  the  mind  recalls  one  object  by  means  of  another,  are 
OBually  called  the  laws  of  association.  The  term  is  open  to  exception, 
because  both  percepts  and  experiences  are  connected  witli  images,  as  truly 
as  images  [or  ideas]  with  images.  The  phrase  is,  however,  too  firmly 
established  in  general  acceptance  and  use  to  be  set  aside. 

The  conditions  or  laws  under  which  the  mind  recalls  one  object  by 
means  of  another,  are  called  the  laws  of  association.  The  consideration 
of  these  laws  is  a  prominent  and  interesting  topic  in  the  discussion  of  the 
representative  faculty. 

Bepresenta-  §  ^^^«  "^^  representative  power,  though  marked  by  oom- 
iiito  seyerai  ™^^  characteristics  and  obeying  common  laws,  is  divided 
▼uietiea.  ^^  scvcral  voTteties  or  species.    These  are  separated  from 

one  another  by  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  pictures  which 
they  make  of  the  objects  once  presented ;  by  tne  fidelity  with  which  they 
adhere  to,  or  the  liberty  with  which  they  deviate  from  their  originals ;  by 
the  laws  of  association  which  predominate  in  each  variety,  and  by  the  enda 
for  which  the  power  is  exercised,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  most  perfect  exemplification  of  the  exercise  of  the  repre- 
Pttftctn-onory.  scntative  powcr  is  an  act  of  perfect  memort/.  In  order  to 
know  what  an  act  of  perfect  memory  is,  we  need  only  reflect 
upon  the  essential  constituents  of  a  presentative  act,  as  already  explained. 
Such  an  act  is  always  complex,  involving  the  object^  the  action,  and  the 
agent,  united  by  their  mutual  relations  into  one  indivisible  state.  If  the 
object  is  material,  it  involves  certain  relations  of  space ;  the  action,  being 
one  of  a  continuous  series,  involves  relations  of  time ;  the  agents  being 
of  body  and  soul  united,  must  exist  in  every  act  under  relations  of  both 
space  and  time.  When  a  single  act  of  presentative  knowledge  is  recalled 
in  all  thxjse  elements  of  object  and  relation,  the  representation  is  complete, 
and  the  act  is  an  act  of  perfect  memory.    For  example,  yesterday  I  took 
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B  irdk  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  eminence.  To-day  I  reoall  distinctly 
the  landscape  which  I  saw,  in  its  minutest  features — ^re-creating,  as  I  do,  a 
distinct  and  viyid  picture  of  the  scene ;  and  not  only  of  the  scene,  but  of 
myself  as  beholding  it,  with  the  actions  before  and  after,  with  my  feelings 
also  in  viewing  it,  and  the  very  accidents  of  place  where  I  sat  or  stood 
during  the  view.  This  is  an  act  of  perfect  memory.  It  is  perfect  or 
complete,  because  it  includes  every  elemeot  of  the  original 

As  time  goes  on,  it  is  possible  that  one  or  other  of  these 
bupwftrtmem*  elements  should  be  recalled  fer  less  distinctly,  or  should  be 
omitted  altogether.  It  is  possible  that  I  should  be  able  to 
bring  back  the  landscape  only  as  an  object,  and  be  certain,  as  I  see  or 
think  of  it,  onjy  that  I  once  saw  it  before;* but  how  or  when,  or  with 
what  feelings  or  from  what  point,  I  do  not  recalL  Or  possibly  the  object 
may  be  lost,  and  the  subjective  feelings  may  alone  be  revived  and  recog- 
nized as  having  been  before  experienced.  Relations  of  time  and  acces- 
flories  of  place  may  both  be  lost.  Thus,  when  I  see  the  feuse  of  a  person 
in  a  crowd,  I  know  that  I  have  seen  it  before ;  but  when,  or  where,  or 
with  what  feelings,  I  cannot  recall.  I  remember  a  &miliar  passage  of 
prose  or  poetry ;  I  know  that  I  have  read  or  heard  it ;  but  when,  or  with 
what  feelings  or  attendant  circumstances,  I  cannot  tell.  All  these  are 
acts  of  what  may  be  called  imperfect  memory.  The  representation  is 
incomplete  in  some  of  its  elements.  Much  of  our  acquired  knowledge 
is  retained  and  recalled  by  such  acts  of  memory. 

Memory  is  not  only  distinguished  into  varieties  by  the  greater  or  less 
completeness  with  which  it  recalls  the  past,  but  also  by  the  class  of  asso- 
ciations under  which  these  objects  are  represented.  According  to  this 
criterion,  we  have  the  memory  of  space  and  the  memory  of  time,  the 
spontaneous  and  the  philosophical,  the  ready  and  the  retentive,  the 
natural  and  the  artificial  memory. 

But  memory,  whether  perfect  or  imperfect,  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  phantaeyj  or  the  imaging  power.  This  is 
representation  without  the  recognition  that  the  objects 
recalled  have  ever  been  perceived  or  experienced  before.  Examples  of 
this  are  such  as  the  following :  I  look  distinctly  at  the  front  of  a  dwelling, 
the  form  of  a  horse,  or  the  outline  of  a  tree,  each  of  which  I  wish  to 
retain  and  make  wholly  my  own.  I  close  my  eyes  and  picture  each  dis- 
tincdy  to  my  mind.  The  undivided  force  of  my  attention  is  expended 
upon  the  object,  and  so  successfully,  that  it  becomes  a  permanent  posses- 
sion as  an  object,  without  any  accessories  of  either  place  or  time.  I  may 
have  travelled,  and  furnished  myself  with  abundant  pictures  of  beautiful 
objects  in  nature  or  art— of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  or  wide  expanses 
seen  from  lofty  heights ;  or  I  may  be  absent  from  home,  and  the  home- 
stead, the  accustomed  apartments,  the  grounds,  the  garden,  the  beloved 
faces,  haunt  me  with  their  presence.    In  all  cases  of  disturbed  fancy, 
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often  called  phanUMy^  TisionB  of  objects  seen  b<>fore,  bat  not  remem- 
Dered  or  recognised,  throng  in  upon  the  souL  Especially  if  raptorona 
joy,  poignant  sorrow  or  harrowing  remorse,  have  left  ineffaceable  impres- 
sions of  scenes  and  persons  beloved,  hated,  or  feared,  will  these  images 
re-present  themselves  without  bidding.  There  may  be  no  recognition,  no 
knowledge  that  the  object  is  familiar  or  has  been  seen  or  felt  before. 
These  acts  are  acts  of  imaging,  called  by  Dngald  Stewart,^  acts  of  simple 
conception.  They  are  more  likely  to  occar  in  those  conditions  of  the  soul 
in  which  the  action  of  the  reason  is  nearly  suspended,  or  permanently 
set  aside,  as  in  reverie,  dreaming,  monomania,  and  partial  or  complete 
insanity. 

But  the  mind-  can  do  more  than  simply  represent  the  past 
|bu^tion;iti   ^^  greater  or  less  perfection,  with  or  without  the  act  of 

recognition.  It  can  recombine  or  construct  anew  the  mate- 
rials which  the  past  furnishes  for  it  to  work  with  or  upon.  In  such  acts 
it  becomes  imagination.  Of  imagination,  as  thus  defined,  there  are  several 
forms  or  varieties. 

1.  The  mind  may  neglect  or  leave  out  of  view  all  thinin 

The  mathe-  ...  ,     «  ...  ,  ^ 

matioai  im-  ezistmg  m  spacc,  and  all  events  occumng  m  tmne,  and  form 
to  itself  pictures  of  void  spltce,  and  of  time  more  or  less  ex- 
tended or  limited.  Within  these  voids  it  can  make,  by  its  own  construc- 
tive energy,  geometrical  figures,  and  arrange  series  of  numbered  objects, 
and  thus  provide  for  itself  the  materials  of  mathematical  science.  This 
is  the  mathemcUical  imagination. 

2.  It  can  separate  and  unite  the  parts  and  attributes  of 
Fbmtvy  prop-    Qijjecijg  jm^  existences,  both  spirituid  and  material,  in  divis- 
ions and  combinations  which  never  actually  occur.    These 

separations  and  unions  may  be  efiected  for  no  high  end  either  of  reason 
or  improvement,  in  obedience  only  to  the  more  obvious  and  the  lower  laws 
of  association.  Thus,  the  chimney  of  a  house  can  be  set  upon  the  hump 
of  a  camel,  and  the  ears  or  head  of  a  donkey  upon  the  body  of  a  man.  Or 
horses  may  be  colored  red  or  yellow.  This  is  phantasy  proper^  whose 
effects  or  products  are  simply  grotesque^  or,  as  we  say,  fantastic, 

3.  Objects  may  be  recaUed  in  wholes  or  in  parts,  and  recom- 
Poatioflmoy.       bined  and  reconstructed  under  the  obvious  and  more  natural 

laws  of  association,  in  forms  attractive  to  the  feelings  and 
approved  by  taste,  for  the  ends  of  wit,  humor,  or  amusement.  This  is 
fancy  proper^  which,  as  exemplified  in  literature  and  some  of  the  fine  art^ 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  higher  imagination. 

4.  When  the  higher  objects  of  nature  and  spirit  are  recalled, 
tion,  In  the    recombiucd,  and  created,  with  the  aid  of  the  nobler  laws  of 

association,  for  the  higher  ends  of  ideal  elevation  and  im- 
provement^ when,  in  addition,  the  better  feelings  are  addressed  and 
excited,  and  the  higher  capacities  of  man  are  called  into  action,  then  the 
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power  becomes  poetic  imagiuation.  The  sphere  of  this  power  is  not 
poetry  alone,  but  eloquence,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
landscape  garden  bg ;  inasmuch  as  all  afford  opportunities  for  the  expres- 
sion and  excitement  of  the  sentiments  and  suggestions  which  dignify  this 
noble  form  of  the  representative  power.  This  is  imaginaiion  as  con- 
trasted  with  fancy. 

5.  When  the  combinations  and  creations  are  effected  for  the 
«ffana5n«5ionr    p^rp^scs  of  research,  invention,  and  instruction,  and  under 

laws  of  association  which  are  grounded  on  scientiiic  or 
thought-relations,  we  have  the  special  application  of  the  representative 
power  which  is  called  the  philosophic  imagination. 

The  philosophic  and  the  poetic  imagination  may  be  limited  to  special 
services  of  ethical  improvement  and  religious  incitement,  and  constitute 
an  important  element  in  ethical  ideality  and  religious  faith. 

_  . ,      _ ,        §  228.  The  interest  and   the  importance  of  the  representative  power  is 

portanoe  of  tlia    enforced  by  the  following  consideFationa : 

ttJepwia."**"  ^'  ^"*  ^^  ^  ^^®  exercise  of  thia  power  ministers  pleasure  of  a  high 

order  and  in  great  variety,  which  is  independent  of  the  accidents  of  fortune 
and  dreumstanccs.  The  soul,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  delights  in  the  pictures  of  its  own 
creating,  whether  these  are  copied  with  simple  fidelity  from  tlie  beings  and  events  of  actual 
experience,  or  are  painted  for  mere  delight  In  the  wantonness  of  fancy.  Besides  the  interest 
derived  from  the  objects  created,  it  finds  a  satisfaction  of  the  highest  order  in  the  very  act  of 
treating.  Whether  these  acts  are  exercised  by  the  infant  in  its  endless  combinations  of  play 
and  sport,  or  the  simple  story  which  it  rudely  and  painfully  groups  together  of  two  or  three 
incidents,  or  whether  it  is  employed, by  the  novelist  or  poet  who  constructs  the  liigfaly-wrought 
fiction  on  wliich  he  lavishes  all  the  resources  of  his  knowledge  and  his'  skill,  the  pleasure  of 
creating  is  the  same. 

2.  Man  often  flees  to  the  unreal  worid  of  the  fancy,  to  find  rest  and  relief  from  the  highly 
wrought  excitement  of  the  too  earnest  and  engrossing  real  world.  Hence,  in  day-dreaming 
or  reverie,  he  enjoys  simple  relaxation  and  not  wholly  inactive  repose.  Oflben  the  fancy  gives 
more  than  relief  and  rest — it  ministers  positive  solace  and  comfort.  Ideal  objects  furnish 
aasodutions  more  pleasing  and  emotions  more  satisfying  than  any  which  the  experience  of 
reality  can  awaken.  The  sick  man  forgets  for  a  brief  moment  his  actual  weariness  and  pain, 
in  the  scenes  of  health  and  action  which  he  imagines.  The  prisoner  is  enlarged  from  his  cell 
The  oppressed  forgets  his  wrong.  The  homeless  dwells  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof  which  is 
liis  own.  The  hunted  exile,  or  the  disgraced  outlaw,  returns  to  his  country,  loved  and  longed 
for. 

S.  This  power  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  the  higher  functions  of  the  intellect,  and, 
in  fact,  of  every  description  of  intellectual  achievement,  development,  and  progress.  The 
thought  is  almost  too  obvious  to  express,  that  memory  is  the  servant  of  thought  and  the 
conservator  of  our  aeqnintions ;  that,  without  the  record  of  facts,  principles  could  neither  be 
formed  nor  used.  It  was  not  by  an  idle  fancy  that  Mnemoeyne  was  said  by  the  ancients  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  Uusea.  Were  the  mind  limited  to  the  objects  and  the  activities  of  the 
present,  it  could  make  little  progress  of  any  kind.  Thought  would  be  almost  imposmble. 
Generalization,  by  which  many  objects  are  viewed  as  one,  would  be  restricted  to  the  few 
present  objects  that  could  be  brought  within  the  range  of  a  single  act  of  comparison.  When 
the  act  waa  finished,  it  would  be  lost  forever.  It  could  never  be  reapplied  to  a  new  object, 
or  be  enUurged  in  its  sphere.  The  new  individual  objects  of  aenie  and  of  oonaclousness  would 
17 
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«iio  be  isolated.  They  oonld  not  eren  be  named,  for  each  would  stand  apart  in  the  louelineH 
of  its  own  IndiridualitT.    Language  would  be  irapoBsible. 

The  induction  of  principles  and  of  laws  would  be  excluded,  for,  howeyer  nearly  th# 
mind  might  infer  that  a  common  law  controlled  the  objects  perceived  at  a  single  gaze,  neither 
the  objects  nor  the  principles  learned  through  them,  could  present  themselves  a  second  time, 
tlie  one  to  be  exemplified  or  the  other  to  be  explained.  There  could  be  neither  invention  nor 
discovery.  Even  in  mathematical  science  both  would  be  imposBible ;  for  it  is  only  as  the 
mind  imagines  new  constructions  in  space  and  new  combinations  in  number^  or  their  symbols, 
that  it  can  develop  new  theorems  or  solve  new  problems.  Creations  of  art  would  be  excluded ; 
for  the  constructive  brain  of  the  painter  and  sculptor  must  go  before  or  with  the  hand  that 
guides  the  pencil  and  directs  the  chisel.  The  inventor  in  mechanics,  the  composer  in  poetry 
or  music,  the  thinker  in  morals,  philosophy,  and  letters,  the  deviser  of  beneficent  schemes  fbr 
human  well-being,  are  each  and  all  dependent  on  the  resources  of  the  imagination  for  every 
possible  conjunction  of  cause  and  efibct,  of  tendency  and  result,  out  of  which  to  find  what  it 
seeks  or  to  efiect  what  it  desires. 

We  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  representative  power  in  the  double  activity  of  the  memory 
and  imagination  are  as  indispensable  to  the  higher  intellect,  as  are  the  senses  and  the  con- 
sciousness which  furnish  the  material  for  it  to  work  upon.  The  one  gives  this  in  the  original 
form ;  the  other  revives  it  with  new  freshness  and  in  a  more  plastic  condition.  No  more 
manifest  or  more  serious  error  can  be  committed,  than  for  the  philosopher  tn  decry  the  im- 
agination as  injurious  to,  or  hiconastent  with,  eminent  scientific  activity  and  achievement. 
Without  the  ministry  and  service  of  this  subtle  and  ready  agent,  the  thinking  power  can  have 
only  the  scantiest  material  to  work  upon.  According  to  its  activity  and  its  wealth  are  the 
re<ich  and  opportunity  of  the  higher  intellect. 

The  practical  uses  of  the  imagination  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  creates  ideals  of  what 
we  might  be  and  do,  which  are  far  higher  and  nobler  than  any  thing  which  we  are  or  which 
we  perform.  It  lifls  us  above  ourselves  and  the  examples  we  observe  in  real  life,  fUmishing 
nobler  standards  to  which  we  may  aspire.  It  constructs  images  of  a  better  existence  and  of 
a  better  society  than  our  residence  on  earth  can  furnish.  It  makes  to  us  attractive  sngges- 
tions  of  that  Unseen  Being,  to  whose  goodness  and  greatness  the  highest  and  brightest  of  our 
imaginings  can  give  us  only  feeble  and  faint  approximations.  A  pure  and  elevated  imagination 
is  in  many  ways  allied  to  a  noble  ethical  nature,  and  favors  an  ardent  and  a  sustained  religious 
fiuth.    If  the  representative  power  is  so  varied  in  its  functions,  and  so  important  in  its  infiu- 

)  and  uses,  it  may  reasonably  attract  our  attention  if  we  would  truly  know  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THB  REPRESENTATIVE  OBJECT — ^ITS  NATTTRB  AND  IMPORTANCE, 

Cub  general  ^ew  of  the  representative  power  has  flimished  us  with  three  leading  tofioB : 

The  objects  or  products  of  representation,  the  conditions  or  laws  of  its  activity,  and  tht 

varieties  of  representation  as  determined  jointly  by  these  different  objects  and  laws.    We 

begin  with  a  particular  oonn'deration   of  the  first  of  these— 7%«  obfed  in  r^rettn- 

iation 

Why  the  oideei    §  ^24.   The  product  of  the  representative   power,  or  the 

^  ^^'^    object  which  the  mind  creates  and  apprehends  in  memory 

fiaJdiBcuMion.      gjj^j  imagination,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  confusion  oiF 
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thought,  and  not  a  little  controversy.  Scarcely  any  smgle  topic  has  been 
more  vexed  in  ancient  or  mediaeval  philosophy,  than  the  nature  of  idea9 
or  representative  images.  As  the  term  idea  in  the  English*  language 
is  applied  to  the  widest  possible  range  of  objects,  so  these  controvei*siep 
either  include  or  trench  upon  almost  every  possible  question  in  meta 
physical  philosophy,  beginning  with  the  images  or  species,  material  01 
quasi-material,  that  were  supposed  to  be  given  off  from  every  object 
perceived ;  and  ending  with  those  eternal  ideas  which  Plato  and  his  fol- 
lowers held  to  be  the  archetypes  of  all  created  beings,  and  which  they 
even  hypostatized  into  actual  and  almost  divine  agents.  These  contro- 
versies and  questions  respect  ideas  of  perception,  of  memory,  of  imagi- 
nation, and  of  thought — ideas  a  posteriori^  or  ideas  of  experience,  and 
ideas  h  priori^  Or  ideas  that  are  original  and  necessary.  But  to  all  these 
the  ideas  of  the  memory  and  imagination  have  a  very  close  relation,  and 
hence  a  just  deteimination  of  their  real  nature  will  go  very  far  toward  an 
Accurate  understanding  and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  questions  and 
controversies  which  concern  the  remainder.  In  respect  to  this  class  of 
representative  ideas^  three  topics  or  heads  of  inquiry  present  themselves : 
I.  The  nature  and  mode  of  existence  of  the  object  which  the  mind  remem- 
bers and  imagines.  11,  Its  relation  to  the  original^  from  which  it  is 
derived  and  to  which  it  is  referred.  EI.  The  special  service  which  it  ren- 
ders  in  thougJU  and  action. 

L  2%«  nature  and  mode  of  existence  of  the  representative  olject. 

§  226.  These  objects  or  products,  as  has  already  been  stated 
S2do5«df^"    (§  221),  are  psychical  existences.    They  exist  in  and  for  the 

soul  only.  They  are  at  once  the  products  of  the  mind  which 
brings  them  into  being,  and  objects  for  that  same  mind  to  cognize  or  con- 
template. Whether  they  are  transcribed  from  real  beings  and  real  acts, 
or  whether  they  are  created  out  of  the  materials  or  upoii  the  suggestions 
which  real  objects  furnish,  makes  no  difference  with  the  nature  of  the 
objects  themselves.  These  are  purely  psychical  and  spiritual.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  original  is  material,  or  spiritual;  the  idea  or 
image  of  each  and  of  both  is  simply  a  psychical  object. 

In  any  state  or  energy  of  representation  there  is  distinguishable  the  act  and  the  object 
These  two  can  be  dutinguishedy  but  not  divided.  When  I  represent,  the  sun,  or  the  stars  by 
night,  or  my  own  act  or  feelings  when  I  beheld  them,  the  mental  object  which  I  contemplate 
19  serered  in  thought  from  the  mental  act  by  which  I  thinic  of  them.  They  cannot  be  severed 
in  time  or  in  fact.  We  cannot  by  one  mental  effort,  create  the  object  and  hold  it  in  waiting 
for  a  second  effort  by  which  the  mind  turns  upon  it  its  apprehensiye  gase.  The  two  concur 
together.  The  one  element  is  gtren  and  is  present  with  the  other.  The  creation  of  the  ob* 
ject,  and  the  mind's  inspection  of  it,  are  as  one. 

Wc  do  not  here  bring  into  view  that  concealed  and  subtle  acti^ty  by  means  of  which  the 
mind  retiuns  or  is  moyed  to  recall  the  object  This  activity  and  this  influence  is  out  of  con 
udousnesa,  and  is  to  be  sharply  disthfignished  fi-om  those  elements  whidb  consdouaness  dis 
tnmmates  and  records.    It  is  with  these  only  that  for  the  present  we  have  to  du. 
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r* ..  X-.  ^  *  §  226.  The  mental  object  is  as  transient  and  evanescent  as 
lad  sbort-uved  the  act  Dj  which  it  IS  brought  into  being.  In  this  respect 
the  mental  object  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  objects  that 
are  real.  The  acts  by  which  we  know  both  psychical  and  actual  objects, 
are  for  a  moment.  They  die  as  soon  as  they  are  bom.  They  cease  to  Ix 
at  the  instant  in  which  they  begin.  But  it  is  not  so  with  these  two  con 
trasted  objects.  The  real  object  alone  is  fixed  and  permanent  To  it  we 
can  come  and  from  it  we  can  go,  and  find  it  still  the  same.  But  the  psy 
chical  transcript  or  creation  is  as  shortlived  and  evanescent  as  the  act  by 
which  we  behold  it. 

They  ehouid  he  §  227.  The  psychical  objects  of  the  representative  power  are 
fr5S."SSJfand  *o  i>®  carefully  distinguished  from  those  spectra  or  haUuci- 
hoiiacinatioiia.  nations  which  are  the  result  of  an  abnormal  or  morbid 
condition  of  the  sensorium  or  the  nervous  organism.  The  one  are 
psychical,  the  other  are  psycho-physical.  The  one  are  spiritual  in  their 
nature,  the  other  are  dependent  upon  the  soul  as  connected  with  the 
sensorium. 

HallucinationB,  or  spectra,  are  intimately  related  to  those  subjective  sensations  which,  as 
we  hare  seen,  are  caused  by  any  excitement  of  the  sensorium  by  means  of  subjective  agencies 
as  distinguished  from  material  objects  (cf.  §  842).  In  certain  conditions  of  the  human  system, 
tiie  sensorium  is  capable  of  being  so  excited — sometimes  by  [wychical  and  sometimes  by 
physical  agencies,  and  sometimes  by  both  conjoined — as  to  give  to  the  mind  objects  taken 
to  be  sense-perceptions,  but  which  have  no  actual  existence  (cf.  §  342).  These  are  not 
properly  representative  images  or  ideas,  which  are  purely  psychical  creations  and  objects, 
being  created  by  a  psychical  power  under  psychical  conditions,  and  having  only  a  psychical 
existence.  This  psychical  activity  and  these  psychical  laws  hold  intimate  relations  to  the 
sensorium  and  the  psycho-pbymological  activity ;  but  the  action  and  the  products  of  the  two 
are  clearly  distinguishable,  and  should  not  be  confounded. 

These  representative  objects  are  not  only  psychical,  but  they  are  intellectual 
They  toe  Intel-  objects.  It  has  been  held  by  some  that  memory  and  imagination  when 
lootual  objecta.       ^^j  j^^^  ^^^  psychical   experiences  of  feelmg  and  of  will  recall  the 

experiences  themselves,  and  not  our  ideas  of  them,  (a.)  "  It  is  not  ideas, 
notions,  cognitions  only,  but  feelings  and  conations,  which  are  held  fast,  and  whidi  can,  there- 
fore, be  again  awakened."  '*  Memory  does  not  belong  alone  to  the  cognitive  faculties,  but 
the  law  extends  in  like  manner  over  all  the  three  primary  classes  of  tiie  mental  phenomena*' 
{Ham.  Met.  Lee.  xxx.).  This  opinion  of  H.  Schmid  is  apparentiy  sanctioned  by  Hamilton. 
It  is  a  logical  inference  from  one  of  the  doctrines  which  he  seems  to  advance  concerning 
ooosdousnees.  But  if  consciousness  is  an  act  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge,  when  matured, 
gives,  as  its  products,  intellectual  objects  which  we  can  recall;  then,  as  when  we  feel  we 
know  that  we  feel,  so,  when  we  remember  that  we  have  felt,  we  remember  our  past  feeling 
as  an  object  known— h.  s.,  we  recall  our  idea  of  it  (§  16).  Whatever  this  image  or  idea  may 
be,  it  is  not  the  feeling  actually  recalled  as  a  real  feeling,  any  more  than  the  mental  picture 
of  the  mountain  which  I  remember,  Is  an  actual  mountain.  The  feeling  remembered,  if 
pleasant,  gives  me  pleasure ;  but  it  !s  because  I  remember  the  object  which  occasioned  the 
first  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  which  it  occasioned,  that  I  experience  this  new  emotion. 
The  pleasure  which  I  enjoy  is  not  the  original  pleasure  revived,  but  a  fresh  pleasure  from  the 
object  recalled  by  the  intellect,  and  perhaps  a  reflex  pleasure  from  the  fact  that  it  is  revived. 
But  whatever  it  be  which  excites  the  pleasure,  whether  the  exdtiog  object  or  the  pleasure 
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excited,  it  is  the  olg'ect,  or  the  plearare  at  remetmbered^—thai  iSi  as  an  intellectual  object— 
whxdi  ia  apprehended  by  the  mind.  The  repreflentative  object  la  not  only  a  pt^chica^  but 
it  ia  also  an  tnidUetwd  object. 

IL  2%6  re^o^ton  (^  ^A«  representative  idea  to  its  oriffinaL 

§  228.  The  represented  object  holds  a  positive  and  dose 
be  con^^red  relation  to  the  real  or  original  presented  object,  which  is 
sui  generis,  and  can  neither  be  resolved  into,  nor  explained 
by  any  other.  We  say  that  the  one  is  taken  from  or  is  suggested  by  the 
other ;  that  the  one  is  true  or  false  to  the  other ;  that  the  one  is  known  or 
recalled  by  the  other ;  that  the  one  is  like  or  unlike  the  other.  What  pre- 
cisely the  relation  is  which  these  phrases  describe,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  de- 
termine. It  is  important  at  least  to  distinguish  it  from  those  relations 
with  which  it  is  often  confounded,  and  thus  to  clear  away  the  many  errors 
into  which  philosophy  has  often  been  betrayed* 

For  convenience,  we  distinguish  the  objects  of  representation  into  two  dassea. 

Two  eluses  of    tjj^  first  includes  those  which  are  copied  or  transcribed  from  originals  in 

represeiita-  ,         ,.  ,  ...  »« 

tiTo  ol^jecti.  nature— the   objects  that  appear  m  recognition  or  memory.     The  second 

includes  all  those  which  imagination,  in  any  of  its  forms,  modifies  or  con- 

Btracts  from  the  materials  or  suggestions  which  nature  furnishes. 

We  begin  with  the  first— with  representations  transcribed  from  nature ;  i.  «.,  with  the 

mental  objects  that  are   acquired  by  perception  and  consciousness — ^which  are  employed  in 

recognition  or  are  conserved  in  memory.    In  respect  to  all  of  these,  we  mquire,  What  reUtion 

do  they  hold  to  their  ori^^nals  ? 

Bepi«i«ntaiiTe  %  ^^^'  ^^  answcr  to  this  question,  we  observe :  (1.)  That 
IdoSm^  "Sd  *^®  ideas  which  we  acquire  by  consciousness  or  perception 
STSStlSMiffiSS  ^o  ^^^'  properly  resemble  them,  either  as  parts  to  parts  or  as 
their  objeots.  wholcs  to  wholcs.  Neither  the  single  features  nor  the  com- 
bined wholes  of  any  mental  transcripts  can  by  any  possibility  resemble  or 
be  like  the  single  features  or  united  wholes  of  any  material  or  spiritual  being 
or  act.  A  mental  object  is  wholly  incapable  of  being  confronted  or  com- 
pared with  an  existing  reality.  One  material  thing  can  be  like  another 
material  thing  as  a  whole  and  as  a  part.  So  can  one  spiritual  being,  or  a 
single  spiritual  act,  be  like  another  spiritual  being  or  act.  One  tree  can  be 
like  another  tree,  as  a  whole,  or  in  one  or  more  features,  as  in  size,  in 
form,  in  color,  in  fruit,  in  effects.  One  mental  state  can  be  like  another, 
as  one  afiection  of  hope  or  fear,  of  joy  or  sorrow.  One  act  of  perception 
can  be  like  another  act,  in  its  occasions  or  attendant  circumstances,  or  in 
its  subjective  quality.  But  the  mental  image  of  a  tree  cannot  be  like  a 
tree,  nor  can  the  mental  remembrance  of  a  mental  experience  resemble 
or  be  like  the  original  act  or  state. 

It  18  true,  one  of  theie  may  be  loosely  and  vaguely  said  to  resemble  or  be  like  the  other  ; 
out  that  this  language  it  only  employed  in  the  way  of  analogy,  is  erident  from  the  contradic 
tioDS  and  absurdities  into  which  those  philosophers  have  inTolved  themselves  who  hyve  under 
itivid  it  literally 
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We  haye  seen  (g  201)  to  what  contradictory  and  impoflable  c:,ncluBionft 
Gootnuliotions  Lookers  definition  of  knowledge,  as  the  diflcernment  of  a  confonnity  or  re- 
in rach  a  theory,  semblance  of  ideas  with  their  objects,  exposed  himself,  and  actually  con 
ducted  Berkeley  and  Hume.  This  definition,  literally  construed,  would,  oe 
the  one  hand,  make  the  knowledge  of  real  existences  impossible,  by  placing  the  real  object 
forever  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mind,  it  the  mind  could  attain  it  only  by  means  of  the  men- 
tal ideas  between  which  and  the  original  it  could  institute  a  comparison  and  discern  a  resem 
blance ;  or,  on  the  other,  it  would  make  such  a  discernment  of  resemblance  superfluous,  by 
requiring  that  the  mind  should  first  know  the  original,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  tran* 
script.  To  say  that,  in  order  to  know,  we  must  discern  that  our  ideas  resemble  realities,  is  to 
assume  that  we  already  do  or  do  not  know  the  original.  If  we  already  know  these  original 
realities,  we  do  not  need  to  inquire  whether  the  representative  idea  resembles  it  If  we  do 
not  know  the  original,  we  neyer  can  acquire  this  knowledge  by  finding  a  resemblance  between 
it  and  its  mental  transcript ;  because,  to  discern  resemblance,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should 
first  have  known  the  objects  which  we  are  required  to  compare. 

Many  of  the  theories  of  representative-perception  rest  on  the  mistaken  assumption,  that 
what  the  mind  first  and  directly  perceives,  must  be  some  mental  idea  or  transcript,  add  that  it 
reaches  the  original  or  material  reality  only  as  it  discerns  a  likeness  or  resemblance  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  The  question  would  then  continually  be  interposed,  *  How  a  thought-object 
can  be  like  a  thing  f  what  resemblance  is  there  between  a  mental  picture  and  a  material  real- 
ity ?  *  To  relieve  this  di£Bculty,  third  entitles  were  interposed,  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  the  two— ramething  material  that  was  attenuated  almost  to  spirit,  or  something 
spiritual  that  was  hardened  almost  into  matter — a  sensibU  species^  a  so-called  maierial  idea^  oi 
phantawi^  which  was  conceived  to  have  points  of  likeness  with  each  of  the  two  extremes  of 
matter  and  spirit  and  served  to  establish  the  possibility  of  resemblance  between  them. 

In  memory  and  §  230.  We  obscrve  BtUl  further,  that  when  we  remember  or 
SiSSiiJOTt  ^f  recognize  objects  which  we  have  previously  known,  we  dc 
Kone'^^SmSe  ^^*  dlsccm  any  proper  resemblance  between  the  original  and 
memory.  j|^  mental  transcript.    For  example,  we  look  upon  an  object, 

as  a  house,  a  tree,  a  portrait,  the  page  of  a  book ;  or  we  hear  a  sound,  we 
perform  some  mental  act,  or  experience  some  feeling ;  and  when  the  object 
is  removed,  we  recall  it  in  our  memory.  It  were  simply  absurd  to  say 
that  we  recall  the  material  object  by  its  mental  object,  or  that  we  remem- 
ber the  object  by  its  likeness  to  the  mental  picture  which  we  revive  to  our 
minds.  A  discerned  resemblance  supposes  two  objects  between  which  the 
likeness  is  seen ;  but  in  an  act  of  simple  memory  it  is  plain  that  only  one 
object  is  before  the  mind.  It  is  therefore  clearly  impossible  that  any  re- 
semblance should  be  discerned ;  inasmuch  as  two  objects  are  necessarily 
required.  In  recalling  or  remembering  a  past  object,  event,  or  mental 
experience,  we  simply  picture  it  as  having  been  before  discerned  or  expe- 
rienced in  fiftct,  and  we  do  this  by  a  direct  act  of  the  mind.  This  pecu- 
liarity in  an  act  of  simple  memory  was  without  doubt  what  Reid  intended 
to  notice  and  to  emphasize  in  his  assertion,  which  Hamilton  criticises  so 
often,  that  in  "  memory  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past.*' 

When  we  recognize  a  real  object  by  a  second  or  subsequent 
ttSSai.*''  '****"    *®^  ^^  knowledge,  we  do  not  discern  a  resemblance  between 

the  object  and  its  mental  picture.    In  such  a  case  we  arc 
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said  to  reoall  the  picture  which  we  have  preserved,  and  to  compare  U 
anew  with  the  original,  and  in  this  way  to  recognize  the  object  as  like  th€ 
picture,  or  the  pictnre  as  trne  to  the  object  This  is  said  with  some  plan 
sibility  or  verisimilitude ;  for  it  may  and  often  does  happen  that  we  turn 
from  the  real  object  to  the  mental  picture,  and  again  from  the  mental  pic- 
ture back  to  the  real  object,  till  at  last  we  are  satisfied  that  the  object  ia 
the  same,  that  our  recollection  of  it  is  correct,  and  our  recognition  of  it  ia 
well-founded.  But  in  all  such  cases  there  are  not  two  objects  before  the 
mind,  viz.,  the  mental  picture  and  the  original ;  and  of  course  no  resem- 
blance can  be  discerned  between  the  two.  The  mind  has  to  do  with  but  a 
single  object — ^now  with  the  original,  and  then  with  the  transciipt.  It 
reverts  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  it  does  not  properly  compare  the  two, 
nor  discern  a  likeness  between  them. 

When  we  discern  Itkeneae  or  resemblance,  we  compare  two  objects  together  that  are 
homogeneous,  as  two  colors  or  two  forms.  But  we  cannot  compare  a  real  object  and  its  men- 
tal transcript,  by  bringing  them  together  in  juxtaposition  or  in  immediate  succession.  We 
cannot  compare  them  by  juxtaposition,  for  that  would  require  that  the  mind  should  think  of 
the  same  object  as  real  and  mental  at  the  same  instant  We  cannot  compare  them  in  imme- 
diate succession,  for  this  would  require  that  we  first  know  the  image  to  belong  to  the  object, 
before  we  compare  it  with  the  object,  to  discern  whether  the  two  are  alike.  That  is,  we  must 
first  remember  or  recognise,  in  order  to  compare  and  see  resemblance;  while  the  theory 
requires  that  we  first  compare  and  discern  likeness  in  order  that  we  may  remember  and  recog- 
nize. 

But  if  the  relation  between  these  objects  is  not  a  relation  of  resemblance,  what  is  it  ? 
For  that  some  relation  is  discerned  between  them,  is  obTious  from  the  experience  of  all  men, 
and  from  the  tenadons  uniformity  with  which  it  is  described  as  a  relation  of  resemblance. 
We  reply : 

T^e  '*and  w^  ^^^  relation  of  the  mental  transcript  to  the  original  can  only 
b^^^'^SiS^  be  understood  by  considering  the  acts  of  mind  by  which  we 
■ewoniy.  acquire  and  recall  them.    The  maxim  has  been  more  than 

once  repeated,  that  the  nature  of  mental  products  can  only  be  understood 
by  the  mental  acts  which  give  them  birth.  To  understand  the  relation 
of  a  transcript  to  its  original,  we  must  consider  the  nature  of  the  act  by 
which  we  acquire  it,  as  related  to  the  act  by  which  we  recall  and  revive 
the  same. 

.To  bring  these  acts  together,  in  order  to  compare  them,  let  them  be  employed 
perception,  alternately  upon  the  same  object.  Let  the  eye  be  fixed  upon  some  object, 
icc«4^tton.  M  of  a  landscape,  or  a  human  face,  and  then  be  alternately  opened  and  shut. 

In  other  words,  let  the  eye  of  the  body  and  the  eye  of  the  mind  be  occu- 
pie<l  npon  the  same  material  picture  and  Its  mental  transcript  In  the  act  of  perception  I  see 
the  real  landscape,  or  face,  in  its  relations  of  extension,  form,  and  color.  In  the  act  of  repre- 
sentation, I  seem  in  phantasy  to  see  the  same  landscape,  its  extended  surface,  the  seyeral 
parts,  their  relation,  fonn,  and  size,  their  lights  and  shades,  and  distributed  color.  It  ii 
pictured  or  imaged  as  real,  but  it  is  known  not  to  be  real.  It  is  known  to  be  created  by  and 
to  exist  in  the  mind.  Both  these  acts  are  known  to  be  real,  and  so  are  their  products.  Dim 
'•«  known  to  depend  on  the  other,  in  act  and  object ;  the  second,  in  its  object,  to  be  a  mental 
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repetition  of  the  fint  In  tiie  eeoond,  we  eay  we  leem  to  recreate  so  fiir  as  we  can  by  the 
mind,  the  real  or  material  object  of  the  finU  The  capacity  to  create  a  mental  tranaeripC 
of  a  real  thing  is  involved  in  the  very  power  to  remember.  Each  of  these  acts  is  original 
and  8ui  generU  ;  and  the  relation  of  the  one  act  to  the  other  is  as  original  as  are  the  ads 
themselves.  This  relation  cannot  be  compared  to  the  resemblance  between  two  objects  ol 
perception  or  two  states  of  consciousness ;  between  two  colors,  or  two  forms,  or  two  feelings 
or  two  thoughts. 

As  the  eye  opens  and  shuts  upon  the  landscape  seen  and  the  landscape  imaged,  the  red 
landscape  is  alternately  remembered  and  cognized.  When  the  eye  is  shut,  it  is  remem- 
bered as  havinff  been  ueA,  When  it  is  recognized,  it  is  recognized  as  Ike  tame  which  we  earn 
before^  and  which  we  had  remembered  during  the  interval ;  but  in  neither  case  is  any  resent 
blance  discerned.  It  is  involved  in  the  act  of  memory,  that  an  object  perceived  should  be 
recreated  by  the  mind  and  recalled  as  real,  and  also  that,  when  the  object  is  perceived.  It 
should  be  recognized  as  the  same  which  was  remembered  as  mental.  Moreover,  there  is  also 
Involved  the  knowledge  that  the  object,  as  perceived  and  recognized,  is  real— either  spiritiial 
or  mental — and  that  the  object  as  remembered,  was  mental  only. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  mental  image  is  transcribed  from  the  original,  or  represents  it, 
the  language  describes  an  act  and  objects  which  are  in  one  sense  mi  ffeneris,  and  incomparable 
with  any  others.  The  nature  of  the  product  or  object  is  determined  by  the  mind's  capacity  to 
originate  it ;  and  the  authority  of  the  mind  to  trust  it  and  accept  the  objects  which  its  own 
activities  involve,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  finds  itself,  so  to  speak,  spontaneously 
exercising  the  power.    Ck>nceming  this  peculiar  object  and  relation  we  affirm  potitivdy. 

Mental  pictures  §  ^^^*  (^)  '^^  mental  picture  affects  the  sensibilities  less  pow- 
iSmreaio^eotf  ^rfully  than  the  perception  or  experience  of  the  reality.  By 
the  supposition,  if  the  original  be  a  sense  or  material  object, 
it  must  more  or  excite  the  senses,  and  this  class  of  feelings  are  in  their 
essential  nature  absorbing  and  Tivid.  If  the  experience  be  of  a  mental 
act  or  state,  no  recollection  or  transcript  can  match  the  reality  in  its 
power  to  interest  and  excite  the  soul. 

Different  persons  differ  greatiy  in  the  power  vividly  to  reproduce  and  make  real  the  past^ 
and  as  greally  in  the  capacity  to  be  moved  by  it  in  tbehr  sensibtlltiesi  Some  persons  cannot 
revive  a  scene  of  pleasure  or  pain  without  ecstasy  or  horror ;  the  very  picture  or  remembrance  of 
any  thing  which  tiiey  have  enjoyed  or  suffered  seems  to  revive  much  of  the  delight  or  pain  which 
the  original  experience  occasioned.  But  even  the  sensibility  of  such  persons  to  the  present 
and  the  real  is  usually  in  direct  ratio  to  their  susceptibility  to  the  pictures  which  their  memoi7 
revives.  That  the  real  object  excites  more  feeling  than  the  same  object  remembered,  ll 
assented  to  by  common  experience  and  confirmed  by  universal  testimony. 


Stgfitiiu  irrUant  animM  demine  per  c 
Quam  qmm  tunt  oeulU  tut^ftela  JUelibut^  d  qum 
J^  eM  iradU  ipecfaior.-^HoB.  De  ArU  PeeU 

0,  who  oan  hold  a  fixe  in  his  hand. 

By  thinking  on  th«  froaty  GanoMosI 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 

By  hare  imagination  of  a  feast  t— SKAKnraAax,  RMl  XT. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  it  happens  that  a  recollected  object  exdtee  stronger  feeling  than  tbs 
fkbject  when  directly  oogmzed.  Thus,  a  scene  of  suffering  may  be  witnessed  with  little 
UDotion,  which  cannot  be  revived  in  thought  without  shuddering.  Thus,  friends  and  oppor 
Imiities  aie  vilued  hx  less  when  we  have  them,  than  when  we  think  of  them  after  they  ars 
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gone.  Tbis  comes  hom  the  circumstanoe  ihat,  when  the  otject  wba  present,  we  failed  to 
■fttend  to  or  rightly  estimate. its  value  or  its  real  character.  Memory  corrects  our  carelea 
observation  or  our  mistaken  judgments,  and  so  opens  our  sensibilities  to  more  vivid  emotiiona 

Amentaifictuie    §  232.  (2)  The  mental  picture  consists  of  fewer  elements  than 
Semento  timn1[    the  original.    It  is  but  a  scanty  outline,  as  contrasted  with 
^  ^  its  fulness — a  skeleton,  as  compared  with  its  roundness  and 

life.  We  look  at  a  real  tree,  and  in  the  background  there  is  the  confused 
or  vague  perception  of  the  undistinguished  mass  of  form  and  color,  while 
from  it  is  projected  in  bold  relief  a  few  prominent  parts,  that  attract  and 
hold  the  attention.  The  mental  picture  of  the  same,  when  most  success* 
fully  taken  by  the  best  observer,  and  after  the  most  attentive  inspection, 
18  but  a  meagre  transcript  of  a  few  of  those  details  which  the  attention 
oanght ;  while  of  the  multitude  that  were  only  confusedly  apprehended, 
scarcely  can  a  trace  of  one,  here  and  there,  be  recalled.  If  we  test  by  the 
reality  the  best  picture  that  we  can  frame  in  the  fancy,  we  are  surprised 
at  the  poverty  of  the  one  and  the  richness  of  the  other. 
The  mental  oio-  §  233.  (S)  The  mental  picture  is  recalled  in  parts  under  the 
mparte,  slowly,  lawfl  by  which  ouc  suggcsts  another,  and  is  constructed 
■tvefl^fc*^**^  with  comparative  slowness.  The  reality  displays  its  wealth 
of  detail  as  co§xistent,  to  a  single  view.  Or,  if  we  study  its  details  with 
attentive  analysis  (§  187),  we  do  this  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  under 
the  guidance  and  suggestion  of  the  object  itself.  The  object,  when 
re-created  in  memory,  is  re-created  in  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed :  if  a  material  object,  in  the  several  sense-percepts  which  make  it  a 
thing  or  whole.  If  it  is  extended  in  space,  or  manifold  or  irregular  in  out- 
line, the  parts  of  the  surface  and  outline  must  be  recovered  one  by  one, 
under  the  laws  of  association,  and  by  acts  that  are  successive  to  one 
another  in  time.  This  fact  has  led  many  psychologists  to  reason  that 
our  ideas  and  notions  of  space  and  space-objects  can  be  resolved  into  and 
originally  consist  of  relations  and  notions  of  time. 

■xmni  from  "^^  illustrate  thcse  contrasted  features,  we  need  select  but  a  single  example, 
■cenein  nnture.  It  Is  a  precipice  up  which  we  gaze.  First  it  impresses  us  as  a  whole,  diver> 
maSbewHf^  .**"  miled  by  its  varied  features.  Here  are  the  broad  faces  of  perpendicular  or 
hnpending  rook.  These  are  buttressed  by  slopes  strewn  with  accumulated 
fragments  Here  and  there  are  bushy  crags  and  scattered  boulders.  The  whole  cuts  agidnst 
the  sky  with  a  notched  outline,  iHnged  here  and  there  with  nodding  herbage,  or  broken  by 
some  daring  tree,  that,  stayed  upon  its  uncertain  footing,  reaches  out  and  up  toward  heaven. 
If  all  this  is  apprehended  by  sense-perception,  the  quick  eye  first  surveys  the  whole  with  a 
rapid  sweep,  then  runs  hither  and  thither,  as  it  is  caught  and  led  by  some  salient  feature,  the 
rock  itself  bringing  out  new  material  faster  than  the  mind  can  appropriate  it,  impressing  the 
feelings  with  new  emotions  of  wonder  the  longer  we  strive  to  master  its  wealth. 

Lei  us  seek  to  image  that  rock  in  the  mind,  at  evening,  when  we  are  just  returned  from 
a  fresh  gaze  upon  its  front.  In  place  of  the  ezhaustless  confusion  of  the  vaguely-seen  whole 
to  guide  and  excite  the  eye,  there  slowly  presents  itself  the  scanty  framework  of  the  few  parti 
wliich  can  be  recalled  by  the  mind.  These  parts  are  recovered  one  by  one,  as  the  mind  resti 
opon  w]\at  iB  already  present,  and  brings  back  In  fragments,  and  by  repeated  eflbrtSi  that  whid: 
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it  suggests.  HoweTer  exciting  the  effort  to  recall  and  to  reooostruct,  and  Low<iver  pleasing 
the  picture  that  is  recalled,  yet  tlie  impressiTenese  and  exciung  power  of  the  reality  are  wboll.i 
wanting. 

The  objects  which  the  imagination  in  any  way  combines  and 
agmatiom       '    creates  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  which  the  memory 

transcribes,  in  their  relation  to  tlie  real  existences  of  matter 
or  spirit.  The  only  material  difference  between  the  two  can  be  expressed 
in  a  word — ^the  one  represents  real,  the  other  possible  existences;  the 
originals  of  the  one  in  fact  exist,  and  have  in  fact  been  perceiyed  or 
experienced ;  realities  corresponding  to  the  other  might  exist.  In  every 
other  respect  the  two  classes  of  objects  coincide. 

When  we  say,  *  Might  exist,'  so  far  as  the  perception  or  consciousness  are  concerned,  we 
do  not  assert  that  they  might  be  believed  or  supposed  to  exist  in  consistency  with  the  Icnowti 
agencies  and  laws  of  nature  in  matter  and  spirit,  but  that  the  relations  inTolved  in  the  direct 
experiences  of  the  fiicts  of  nature  would  allow  them  really  to  exist  and  to  occur 

How  greatly  and  in  how  many  particulars  imagined  objects  may  be  Thried  from  the 
originals  of  nature,  and  what  are  the  limits  within  which  the  imagination  can  use  its  powo; 
to  create  and  combine,  ^11  be  considered  hereafter.    P.  n.  c  v, 

lU.    T/ie  usejkdness  of  ideas  in  thought  and  custion. 

§  234.  The  special  service  of  the  products  of  the  repre- 
prefiT  ideas  to  sentative  power  for  thought  and  action  remain. to  be  con- 
sidered. It  has  already  been  observed  (§§  62,  170),  that  the 
process  of  perception,  or  consciousness,  is  normal  and  complete  when  it 
results  in  an  idea  or  image — i.  «.,  when  a  transcript  of  the  individual 
object  is  prepared  for  fixture  recall  The  usefiilness  of  these  acquired 
&cts  and  of  these  imagined  possibilities  of  nature  will  be  accepted  by 
every  one.  Their  absolute  indispensableness  to  secure  the  past,  and  to 
give  range  and  reach  to  invention,  is  obvious  to  every  mind.  But  it 
is  not  clearly,  certainly  it  is  not  generaUy  acknowledged,  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  thought,  remembrances  are  often  better  than  percepts,  and 
that  the  pale  and  scanty  images  which  the  mind  creates  .are  often  superior 
to  the  fresh  experiences  which  life  presents.  We  oft^en  even  prefer  to 
employ  mental  images,  when  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  actual  obser^ 
rations.  Very  often  we  take  fresh  observations  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  accuracy  and  assuredness  to  our  ideas  or  mental  representations. 
Often,  when  we  seem  to  ourselves  and  others,  to  generalize  or  reason 
about  things  observed  and  experienced,  we  reason  not  about  the  things, 
but  about  our  ideas  of  them.  We  oft^en  turn  the  fact  into  a  mental  pic- 
ture or  recollection,  even  while  our  eyes,  our  ears,  or  our  attent  conscious- 
ness seem  to  be  occupied  with  a  present  reality. 

The  Idea  m-  Th®  rcason  is,  that  the  image,  provided  it  be  correct,  pre- 
^M  ^2m  tiSi  sents  to  the  mind  fewer  elements  than  the  reality,  and 
"^"y-  therefore  does  not  distract,  but  aids  the  attention  in  the 

activities  of  thoughtp     Moreover,  the  elements   which  it  includes  ar« 
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nsiiallj  the  very  elements  or  features  with  whioh  thought  concerns  itself 
For  this  reason  recollection  often  guides  thinking,  and  aids  it  in  its  work. 

When  we  change  our  perceptions  into  ideas^  or  idecUe  our  intuitions, 
we  retain  only  what  we  attend  to ;  hence  the  image  presents /eM?er  poinU 
or  elements  tiian  the  original.  We  are  likely  to  attend  to  what  is  most 
important,  especially  if  we  bring  to  our  observations  an  eye  instructed  by 
the  previous  training  of  thought,  or  the  experiences  of  scientific  inquiry. 
A  mind  that  is  disciplined  will  of  necessity  direct  the  observations  of 
things  to  those  features  with  which  thought  is  concerned;  and  these 
points  will  remain  recorded  in  the  memory  for  thought  to  classify,  or  be 
reoombined  in  the  imagination,  for  thought  to  invent  and  to  explain. 

In  a  certain  sense,  representation  aUtrae!$  while  it  revives ;  as  it  omits  much  of  what  it 
perceives  or  feels,  and  retains  only  what  it  cares  for. 

When  the  mind  proceeds  to  compare,  to  classify,  to  reason,  and  to  account  for,  it  can 
work  more  readily  with  these  abatrcutt  from  things  than  with  the  things  themselves ;  because 
the  attention  is  not  disturbed  by  the  feelings  and  desues  which  realities  are  likely  to  awaken ; 
because  unimportant  and  trivial  individoal  features  do  not  suggest  accidental  and  distract- 
ing relations,  and  because,  also,  the  ideas  of  things  can  be  summoned  more  rapidly  and 
crowded  more  closely,  and  of  course  compared  more  readily,  than  the  same  number  of  things. 
In  80  simple  an  act  as  to  compare  twenty  apples,  in  respect  to  any  general  feature,  the  imagi' 
nation  or  memory  helps  the  eye.  When  we  seem  to  look  upon  the  objects,  we  ponder  upon 
their  images.  Hence,  In  observations  of  things  which  are  accompanied  with  any  comparative 
analysis  or  judgment,  we  close  and  open  the  senses  by  alternate  acts.  We  close  the  sense, 
that  we  may  with  undistraoted  thought  think  or  judge  of  the  image  which  it  gives.  We 
open  and  use  it  again,  that  we  may  correct  or  fix  the  image  by  or  upon  which  we  think. 

Ueas  eroedaUy  §  ^^^*  ^^®^  *^®  range  of  objccts  is  wider  than  any  actua4 
w^wjn  oom-  observations  of  sense  or  consciousness,  when  most  of  the 
objects  to  be  compared  and  judged  in  thought,  are  removed 
from  any  direct  inspection  of  present  activity  or  experience,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  materials  on  which  we  work  must  be  images  chiefly.  When  we 
oompare  the  flower  or  the  mineral  which  we  see  with  those  which  we 
have  seen  in  places  and  times  that  are  remote,  we  first  ideate  the  flower 
or  mineral  before  us,  in  order  that  it  may  be  susceptible  of  comparison 
with  those  which  are  known  only  as  images.  Things  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  things,  images  with  images;  things  must  therefore  be  con- 
verted into  or  viewed  as  images,  before  they  can  be  compared  with  what 
are  images  already. 

In  higher  gene-  As  the  mind  widcus  Its  range  ol  materials  for  thought,  and 
Sv^^elon^ti  ^^^  ^  higher  generalizations,  its  images  of  things  will  need 
iieiequired.  ^  cousist  of  Still  fowcr  features— viz.,  those  only  which  it 
aeeds  to  use  in  classification  or  reasoning.  So  far  as  it  brings  before  its 
view  concrete  realities  or  individual  examples,  these  need  only  contain 
those  parts  or  elements  which  come  intb  use  in  generalization,  induo 
tion,  or  argument.    The  plastic  power  of  representation  here  comes  int< 
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play,  which  can  readily  omit  all  that  it  is  not  neoessary  to  conaider  and 
can  easily  supply  every  thing  that  illustration  or  discovery  may  need. 

§  286.  Repreeentation  can  go  00  fiv  ia  its  abflliactions  as  to  leave  bat  t 
•wTiwr*^  Se  "meagre  outline,  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  concrete  thinjj,  or  group  of  tbinga. 
•duvMu  Such  a  skeleton  has  been  called  a  schema.    Such  a  schema  or  outline-image 

has  been  held  not  only  to  be  the  necessary  condition  for  the  formation  and 
use  of  concepts,  but  it  has  been  also  contended  that  it  is  like  the  concept,  in  being  general,  and 
equally  applicable  to  every  individual  thing  to  which  the  concept  is  i4>p]icable.  For  eiample, 
when  we  speak  or  think  of  such  general  tenns  or  notions  as  horm^  dog^  or  flcfwer^  it  is  urged 
that  the  mind  frames  a  schema^  or  outline-image  of  the  form  or  other  relations  of  each,  which 
is  equally  suitable  to  every  individual  horse,  dog,  or  flower.  Tiiis  teltema,  it  is  ucged,  differs 
from  the  concept  in  that  it  is  not  divided  or  severed  into  constituent  elements,  each  one  of 
which  is  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  a  substance,  but  it  remains  as  an  extremely  abstracted 
whole,  which  may  be  applied  to  every  individual  horse,  dog,  or  flower.  This  view  contradicts 
the  doctrine  which  we  have  laid  down,  that  the  object  in  representation  is  always  individual, 
and  never  generaL  It  is  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  we  usually  connect  some  image  with  a 
general  concept.  We  cannot  easily  use  general  terms,  without  picturing  or  illustrating  them 
to  the  imagmation  (cf.  §  424).  But  the  image  of  a  horse  or  dog  need  not  be  general,  because 
it  is  very  scanty  or  meagre  in  its  features.  Suppose  it  to  be  merely  the  outUne  of  a  horse's 
form ;  suppose  it  to  be  furnished  with  a  horse's  ears,  or  mane,  or  tail ;  so  far  as  it  is  imaged, 
it  must  be  individual.  The  reason  why  it  seems  to  be  general,  is,  that  it  is  so  readily  changed 
when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  real  horse.  Being  a  creation  of  the  imagination,  it  can 
be  changed  by  addition  or  omission,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  horse  before  us.  Or,  if  no  real 
horse  is  perceived,  the  individual  i  nage  with  which  we  exemplify  the  concept  is  known  in  all 
the  features  with  which  we  endow  it,  to  stand  for  every  xeal  horse  which  we  chance  to  perceive, 
or  which  we  choose  to  imagine.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  schema  is  representative 
rather  than  general.  It  is  capable  of  being  readily  compared  with  every  object  of  its  class, 
and  hence  its  preeminent  utility.  Kant,  KHt.  <L  r.  Vemwtft  u,  ProL  ;  Schleiermacher,  DidUktik^ 
g  262 ;  Torliinder,  Grundlinieny  pp.  890-892 ;  A.  Helfferich,  Orffanismus  der  Wtssmschaft,  p.  97. 

The  nature  of  the  outline  image,  or  seh^ma^  and  its  relation  to  the  concept,  will  be  stiD 
further  considered  under  the  concept.    (§  424.) 

We  observe,  at  tMs  point,  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere  conceit  or  fancy  to  say,  that,  as  we 
rise  from  perception  to  thought,  we  interpose  the  image  or  idea  as  an  intermediate  stage, 
being  less  gross  and  entangling  than  matter,  and  yet  more  substantial,  definite,  and  concrete 
th^  thought  The  image  directs  and  aids  the  concept,  standing,  as  it  does,  midway  be^ 
tween  it  and  the  percept  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea,  espedally  when  directed  by  thoi^t, 
reacts  upon  perception  itself,  making  it  more  intelligent  and  productive,  as  it  directs  the  senses 
to  what  features  it  should  attend,  and  often  anticipates  what  it  will  find.  In  this  way  aimless 
efforts  are  spared,  fruitless  voyages  of  discovery  are  avoided,  and  the  energies  of  the  mmd  are 
expended  upon  productive  objects, 

§  237.  Not  only  do  images  assist  in  perception  and  thought, 
fw^d  ^^to    bnt  they  prepare  for  and  prompt  to  action.    If  we  recall  an 


object  which  formerly  moved  us  to  excited  feeling  and  im- 
pelled  us  to  prompt  and  energetic  action,  the  thought  of  the  same  object 
is  fitted  to  excite  ns  agun  in  a  similar  mamier,  in  real  or  mimic  activity^ 
in  l7ody  and  in  sonL  To  the  hnman  being  who  has  been  trained  as  body 
and  spirit  in  the  experiences  oT  life,  thought,  feeling,  and  bodily  action 
severally  suggest  one  another  in  ready  and  inevitable  succession,  and  th€ 
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one  element  prompts  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  other.  If  an  action  ii 
yet  to  be  performed — if  we  are  to  sling  a  stone,  or  point  a  rifle,  or  throw 
a  qaoit,  the  image  of  the  act  and  object  held  before  the  mind  brings  all 
the  mascles  into  position,  and  makes  ready  for  the  act  required  the  instant 
the  act  is  called  for.  Hence,  in  the  discipline  for  feats  of  bodily  dexterity, 
a  yivid  and  concentred  fancy,  a  strong  and  kindling  imagination,  are  of 
essential  service,  as  they  bring  the  powers  into  that  position  which  effective 
activity  requires.  The  same  is  true  of  discipline  to  mental  exertion,  so  far 
as  any  purely  spiritual  activity  depends  on  the  distinct  conception  of  an 
object.  The  thought  of  an  enemy  to  be  assailed,  or  of  a  wrong  to  be 
avenged,  knits  the  muscles,  braces  the  limbs,  and  convulses  the  features. 
The  savage  stamps  with  rage  or  shouts  with  exultation  at  the  pictures 
which  his  fancy  paints  of  his  foe  or  his  friend.  The  cultivated  idealist  is 
Goiivulsed  with  horror  at  the  pictures  which  his  imagination  draws  of  the 
scenes  of  cruelty  which  he  reads  of  or  conceives.  He  acts  over  again,  in 
fancy,  the  part  which  he  himself  is  ready  to  take  in  the  depicted  scene. 
So  intense  and  vivid  are  his  conceptions,  that  he  breaks  out  in  audible 
words  of  execration  or  rebuke,  or  stamps  his  feet  with  indignation,  ot 
raises  his  hands  in  horror. 

When  men  are  to  act  m  oonoert ;  as  to  row,  or  pull,  or  sbont  in  unison,  or  to  repel  an 
ass&ult,  or  to  storm  a  battery,  or  in  any  way  to  use  their  united  strength,  their  imagination 
must  be  brought  into  active  sernce  in  anticipatmg  beforehand  the  objects  which  will  soon 
present  themselves,  or  the  kind  of  activities  in  which  they  are  to  engage.  The  ideal  is  far 
better  than  the  real  soene  for  the  purposes  of  discipline  and  anticipation.  The  picture  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  before  the  reality.  The  real  object  may  distract  and  bewilder  as  well 
as  arouse  and  hold  the  attention.  It  may  over-excite,  and  so  unman.  It  may  bring  up  un<> 
expected  objects,  as  well  as  those  which  are  looked  and  hoped  for.  The  reality,  as  compared 
with  the  idea,  may  hinder  action,  as  it  hinders  thought  While,  then,  the  idea  cannot  take 
the  place  of  the  reality,  and  discipline,  by  means  of  the  idea,  is  of  little  avail  unless  it  actually 
prepares  for  action,  it  is  essential  to  such  preparation.  Nature  has  provided  for  this  discipline 
by  the  strong  impulse  which  she  awakens  toward  it :  she  secures  great  deeds  by  first  awakenbif 
grand  pictures  in  the  excited  fancy. 


CHAPTER  ra, 

rHB    CONDmOIffB    AND    ULWS     OV    BEPBESE19TATI0N*-THB    ASSOCIATION    Oft 

n>BA8. 

VTb  have  noticed  already  that  the  soul,  in  representation,  as  in  all  its  acts  or  flmctions,  Is 
limited  to  fixed  conditions,  and  acts  according  to  established  laws.  Though,  at  first,  it 
seems  to  evoke  its  objects  firom  the  non-existing  and  the  unreal,  on  a  second  and  a  nearer 
view,  it  is  dear  firom  our  conscious  experience,  that  what  Is  represented  is  immediately 
dependent  on  ttie  olject  or  objects  whidi  at  the  instant  prerious  were  present  to  iti 
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apprehensioD  or  experience.  What  Is  recalled  at  any  moment,  though  recalled  bj  thi 
aouPs  proper  acUvity,  is  always  recalled  by  means  of  the  cognitions  and  feelings  which 
the  soul  possessed  the  moment  preyious. 

Aflsooiatioii  of  §  ^^®*  "^^  general  fact  or  trath  that  ideas  are  represeoted 
feet*  varioui  ^^  ^leaoB  of  ideas  now  present,  is  usually  designated  nnder 
*«™«-  the  general  title  or  phrase  of  '  the  association  of  ideasJ*    A 

more  carefnl  consideration  of  the  principle  or  law  nnder  which  the  represen- 
tation of  the  past  by  the  present  is  conceived  to  be  possible  and  known  aa 
actnal,  leads  to  the  investigation  of  what  are  called  the  latos  of  associO' 
tion. 

The  term  suggestion  has,  by  some  writers,  been  preferred  to  assodch 
Hon.  They  prefer  to  say,  one  idea  suggests  another  idea,  rather  than, 
one  idea  is  associated  with  another.  This  preference  is  partly  a  matter 
of  taste  in  words,  and  in  part  is  grounded  on  the  philosophical  theory 
which  one  of  these  terms  is  supposed  to  designate  better  than  the  other. 

Some  object  to  the  phrase,  The  suggestion  or  association  of  idea$,  because  ideas  are  not 
the  only  objects  or  elements  that  are  concerned ;  real  or  existing  objects  or  phenomena  being 
as  truly  capable  of  exciting  representations  as  the  ideas  or  remembrances  of  things.  Indeed, 
objects  or  acts  perceived  are  usually  more  efBcient  than  objects  remembered  or  imagined,  to 
bring  up  associated  images  or  thoughts.  It  will  be  seen,  on  a  nearer  view,  that  this  criticism 
is  more  specious  than  well-grounded.  Besides,  the  phrase  is  too  well  established  in  general 
use  to  be  easily  set  aside,  even  though  the  reasons  for  so  doing  were  vastly  stronger  than  they 
are  found  to  be  in  fiict 

,     ^  .    §  239.    To  seek  to  determine  what  are  the  conditions  and 

Importaiice  and 

interwt  of  the  lawS"  of  representation,  is  to  propose  an  inquiry  to  which  we 
are  impelled  by  the  intrinsic  interest  and  even  mystery  with 
which  the  power  itself  and  its  actings  are  invested  to  all  thoughtful 
minds.  To  answer  this  inquiry  by  certain  definite  principles — ^so  far  as 
such  principles  can  be  fixed — is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  an  enlightened 
theory  of  each  of  the  special  forms  of  this  power ;  as  the  memory,  the 
fancy,  and  the  imagination,  in  all  their  varieties.  All  these  so-called  pow- 
ers of  the  soul  are,  as  has  been  explained,  but  spedal  forms  of  the  general 
power  mentally  to  represent  the  actual  past.  They  must  all  depend  upon 
common  conditions,  and  obey  common  laws.  A  just  and  well-founded 
theory  of  the  association  of  ideas  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  a  satisfiu)- 
tory  theory  of  all  these  several  powers.  Representations  are  also  always 
employed  in  the  actings  of  the  other  leading  powers,  viz.,  sense-perception 
and  thought;  and  for  this  reason  the  consideration  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late their  presence  or  absence  is  essential  to  a  complete  elucidation  of  the 
powers  with  which,  at  first,  they  seem  to  have  little  concern. 

Hamilton  observes  (i/<f..  Zee.  zxxL),  that  **  the  scholastic  psychologists  seem  to  have 
regarded  the  succession  in  the  train  of  thought,  or,  as  they  called  it,  the  excitation  of  the 
species^  with  peculiar  wonder,  as  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  mysteries  of  Nature.*^  <*  The 
younger  Scaliger  says :  *  My  fiuher  declared  that  of  the  causes  of  three  things  in  partJcnbi 
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be  was  wholly  ignonnt-~of  the  interval  of  feyera,  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  t^e  Ma,  and  of 
reminiacenoe.' "  "  The  excitation  of  species  is  declared  by  Poncius  *  to  be  one  of  tbe  most 
difficult  secrets  of  Nature '  {ex  difflcilwrihiu  rusturm  arcanis) ;  and  Oviedo,  a  Jesuit  schools 
man,  says, '  Therein  lies  the  very  greatest  mystery  of  all  philosophy '  {maximitm  toiius  philo' 
tophia  BoeramerUumy*  Viewed  in  one  aspect,  this  impresdon  of  mystery  and  the  wonder 
wfakh  it  excites  are  not  at  all  surpriang.  Thoughts  and  images  come  and  go  with  the  vp- 
parent  caprice  and  lawlessness  of  wizai'ds  and  fairies — now  obtruding  themselves  where  they 
are  not  wanted,  and  then  hiding  themselves  most  provokingly,  notwithstanding  tlie  most  ear 
nest  deares  and  the  loudest  calls  for  their  return. 

On  the  other  band,  when  tbe  movements  of  representation  are  explained, 
to  explain  all  this  explanation  is  taken  to  explain  almost  every  thing  beside ;  so  largely  do 
o^n  ftcMi  and    ^jj^  coming  and  going  of  represented  objects  enter  into  the  other  phenomena 

of  the  soul.  A  very  considerable  number  of  psychologists,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  have  accordingly  resolved  all  the  psychical  powers  into  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  association — ^viz.,  reasoning,  induction,  the  belief  in  causality  and  adaptation,  and  even 
in  time  and  space.  Some  have  even  resolved  the  conception  of  the  soul  itself,  and  of  its  sei  • 
eral  faculties,  into  the  accumulation  of  associated  and  blended  impressions  of  indlv1dua& 
objects.  The  association  of  ideas  has  played  a  most  conspicuous  r&le  in  the  modem  theories 
of  the  soul  and  its  operations,  and  its  influence  upon  such  theories  was  perhaps  never  so  great 
as  at  present.  Next  to  false  or  inadequate  theories  of  sense-perception,  have  bcorrect  theo- 
ries of  the  association  of  ideas  exercised  the  most  mischievous  influence  upon  the  sdentifio 
Tiews  of  the  soul,  and  indirectly  on  philosophical,  ethical,  and  theological  truth  (cf.  g  48).  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  tbe  most  serious  consequence  to  attain  correct  conceptions  of 
the  laws  of  the  representative  power. 

§  240.  To  do  this  with  sucoesR,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  similar 
auaion  and  in-  oases,  to  State  at  some  length  the  defective  or  erroneotis 
''°^*  theories  which  have  been  accepted  to  explain  these  opera- 

tions and  laws.  This  will  enable  us  to  pronounce  a  critical  judgment  upon 
their  error,  as  well  as  to  recognize  the  truth  which  they  include,  and 
will  prepare  us  to  develop  a  true  and  satisfactory  theory. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  laws  of  association  pertain  to  what  HamiL 
ton  calls  the  reproductive,  as  distinguished  from  the  representative  power ; 
m  other  words,  to  those  operations  of  the  soul  which  prepare  objects  for 
the  soul's  apprehension,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul's  act  in  cognizing 
them  when  prepared  and  presented  (§  47).  In  representation  in  all  its 
forms,  this  function  must  necessarily  be  very  prominent  and  important. 
In  representation,  the  soul  prepares  and  furnishes  its  own  objects  of  cogni- 
tion. The  capacity  to  do  this,  and  the  laws  under  which  the  operation  is 
performed,  are  analogous  to  the  psycho-physiological  capacities  and  acts 
of  the  soul  by  which  sense-objects  are  prepared  for  the  soul's  sense-per« 
oeptions. 

The  laws  of  aasodation  have  been  divided  into  two  leading  classes,  the  primary  and 
teeondary^  which  again  may  be  distinguished  as  general  and  specioL  They  are  distinguished 
thus :  the  primary  or  general  are  those  which  act  or  tend  to  act  at  all  times  and  in  all  persons, 
while  the  secondary  and  special  are  those  which  determine  the  associations  of  the  same  oi 
difTerent  individuals  at  different  times. 

The  theories  wf^ich  we  shall  notice  apply  to  both  of  these  ohaBes,  though  more  eminiiitl| 
lo  tbe  primary.    We  begin  witii 
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I  !I%e  primary  laws  of  associaiion. 

AModation  not  §  ^^^'  ^®  observe,  (1.)  that  the  theory  is  untenable  which 
boSr*^o^  rdwJ  asserts  that  the  representative  power  has  a  special  bodily 
Hon.  organ  or  instrument,  and  that  its  phenomena  are  explicable 

by  the  mechanical  or  physiological  laws  which  are  impropriate  to  such  an 
organ. 

It  has  been  held  by  not  a  few  writers,  among  whom  Bonnet  waa  oonspicaons,  that  the 
brain,  pr  nervous  system,  is  such  an  organ.  As  what  we  know  in  sense-perception  was  thought 
to  be  or  to  depend  upon  certain  Tibrations,  undulations,  or  oscillations  of  the  bndn  and  nerveei 
■o  it  was  held  that  the  objects  thus  apprehended  for  the  first  time  can  be  re-presented  to  the 
imaginadon  or  the  memory,  wheneTer  these  same  oscillations  or  vibrations  are  resumed  or 
repeated.  A  tendency  to  this  recurrence  or  resumption  is  induced  by  their  having  been  pr&. 
vioudy  presumed  in  perception.  Others  maintained  that  every  act  of  perception  effects  a  per* 
manent  condition  or  disposition  of  certain  of  tiiese  fibi'es,  which  is  resumed  again  in  repre- 
lentatlon.  Some  held  that,  in  addition  to  tiiie  oscillating  fibres  of  the  brain,  there  is  also 
present  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive  fluid,  which  is  another  agency  intermediate  between  the 
brain  and  the  soul.  Those  who  held  that  the  soul  is  immateiial,  insisted  tiiat  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  are  simply  its  organ  in  representation,  on  the  action  of  which  the  mind  is  as 
completely  dependent  for  its  images  and  remembrances  in  representation,  as  for  its  objects  in 
perception  it  depends  on  the  organs  of  sense.  Still  greater  plausibility  was  sought  for  this 
theory  by  tiiie  attempt  made  by  some  to  show  that  the  soul  itself  has  a  special  seat  or  organ  in 
the  brain,  by  tiie  sympathy  of  which  with  the  vibrations  of  tiie  remaining  portions  all  the  phe- 
nomena  were  resolved. 

We  have  already  explained  saiBciently  how  earnestly  the  cerebralists  and  asaociationalisii 
of  reoent  times  reassert  the  same  views,  and  seek  to  enforce  them  by  tiie  aid  of  the  results  of 
modem  physiology. 

LafaculUpar  laqudte  Ui  r^riaenlaUons  iFcp^rmt,  at  VimagimtUUm,  MaU  tef  <c7«fc  9oiit  tMauMu  anm 
wumoemenia  dstJUn-ti  tentiblu.  Pour  qu^um  idie  u  pritenU  de  nouoeau  d  Pdme  il  fault  done,  qnt  Ie<  fbm 
appropri4e$  d  eetie  idU  tcietnt  vvCm  de  nowoeau.  La  dUpotition  du  eeneau  d  ripSter  ea  mouvemenU  oontUtm 
done  rtmaginaH&n,  Bonnot,*  Am»  de  Psyeft.,  §213.  Of.  Eseai  Analjftique  eur  let  Jfami/tft  de  PAme.  Ot 
B.  Hartley,  ObservatUme  on  Man:  kin  Frames  hit  Duty^  and  hU  BsBpeeUUione.  8  vols.  London,  1701; 
A.  Tucker,  The  Light  pf  Nature  JPunusd.  4  vols.  Cambridge,  U.  8.,  1881 ;  J.  Prieetiy,  JHtquititiont  rOaUng 
to  Matter  and  aplrit.  London,  1771 ;  A.  Bain,  The  Seneet  and  Ihe  InteUeet,    London,  1856. 

The  logical  consequences  of  this  theory  would  be,  that  the  soul,  for  tiie  presence  of  repre- 
sented objects,  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  service  and  agency  rendered  by  tUs  material 
oigan,  and  tiiat  if  it  has  any  actirity  or  freedom,  this  can  be  used  only  in  detaining  tiie  objects 
that  are  presented,  by  retaining  tiie  organ  or  its  parts  in  those  positions  of  vibration  which  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  objects  before  its  view.  Many  of  the  adherents  of  these  views  do  not 
assert  for  tiie  soul  any  such  activity,  but  resolve  all  its  phenomena  into  tiie  presence  of  those 
objects  and  states  which  the  varying  condition  of  this  oigan,  hi  accordance  with  mechanics) 
laws,  might  seem  to  require. 


In  view  of  the  theory  that  the  Mnaee  and  the  imagination  were  thna  dependent  upon  the  i 
i.  e.,  the  taiain  and  nervous  system,  these  powers  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  lower  or  inflBrior  enecgy, 
which  was  called  the  animal  sonl,  or  the  sool  in  oontiast  with  the  spirit  or  higher  and  rational  aonl*  to 
wbidh  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  fOnctions  were  allotted. 

In  modem  times,  since  the  various  sensible  qualities  have  been  resolved  into  modes  of  motion,  and 
many  physiologlstB  and  some  pnyohologlBtB  have  resolved  the  oapadttes  of  the  ssnsorfann  fcr  difltaent  aeft- 
satiotts  into  a  simple  susceptibility  for  siower  or  more  rapid  vibrations,  there  has  been  a  renewed  disposi- 
tion to  make  the  representative  power  to  depend  on  revived  vibrations  of  the  nervous  energy.  Bach  theories, 
have,  however,  been  nsaaHy  carried  out  to  the  bald  materialism  with  which  they  have  a  strong  ai&nity. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Jessen  (.Vereueh  e,  winenehq/U,  Segritndung  d,  PtjfehologU.  Berlin,  1895),  aooeptfakg  tha 
fbjiiologioal  theory  whioh  finds  in  the  csKebellnm  the  organ  of  the  phenonana  of  sanse  and  metlOD,  has 
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nade  an  elaborate  attempt  to  iliow  that  the  eerebelliiin  must  be  the  organ  of  the  imagtiiation  also,  by 
nenne  of  the  impreasioiis  made  upon  it  through  the  8enee>peroeptIoiis ;  while  the  cerebrum,  as  the  orgaa 
of  tiie  reason,  oaes  the  eerebeUum,  so  to  speak*  as  the  sensory  of  the  imagination. 

Defect  of  au  §  ^^^'  "^  tfaese  theories  fail  to  be  supported,  by  reason  of  a 
phyaioiogioai^^^  common  defect  The  structure  of  the  brain  and  neryons 
theories.  system  in  no  way  indicates  that  they  are  capable  of  the 

vibrations  or  oscillations  which  are  postulated  of  them.  This  structure  is 
not  entirely  fibrous.  What  seem  to  be  fibres,  are  not  capable  of  the  ten- 
Bion  and  relaxation  which  more  rapid  and  forcible  vibrations,  or  those 
which  are  slower  and  feebler,  would  require.  They  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  answer  to  the  myriads  of  millions  of  states  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  are  represented  in  memory  and  the  fancy.  No  particular 
change  of  the  kind  alleged  has  ever  been  known  to  occur  in  connection 
with  a  represented  object.  We  call  the  eye  and  the  ear  organs  of  sight 
and  hearing,  because,  with  the  observed  conditions  and  the  varying  states 
of  these  organs,  sensations  are  present  or  absent,  or  vary  both  in  quality 
and  in  force;  but  never  has  an  undulation  of  the  animal  spirits  been 
observed,  or  even  conjectured,  to  which  might  be  refen*ed  the  remem- 
bered face  of  an  absent  friend,  or  the  vivid  picture  of  a  once-visited  scene. 
No  presumed  vibration  of  any  set  of  fibres  or  nerves  has  ever  been  ob- 
served to  be  connected  with  any  picture  or  remembrance  whatever.  No 
nerve-cell  has  been  known  to  be  formed  in  connection  with  a  picture  fixed 
in  the  memory,  or  a  purpose  decisively  taken.  Ag£un,  the  theory,  if  com- 
plete and  adequate  in  every  other  particular,  would  fail  entirely  to  account 
for  the  creative  energy  of  the  imagination.  Representations  of  this  sort 
are  very  abundant,  and  often  very  vivid  and  forcible ;  but  how  some  of 
these  fantastic  and  gorgeous  scenes  could  be  provided  for  by  any  dispo- 
sition of  fibres  or  vibrations  of  the  nerves,  it  is  impossible  to  see.  The 
theory  was  evidently  evoked  as  a  necessary  consequence  and  complement 
of  a  similar  theory  devised  to  account  for  the  agency  of  the  brain  «uid 
nerves  in  the  sense-perceptions.  If  that  theory  is  untenable,  this  mist, 
d  fortiori^  be  rejected.  It  must  be  conceded  however  that 
Facts  r^iatini;  to    Certain  conditions  of  the  body  are  connected  with  a  far  n^ore 

the    connection  ^'    -^         ^  ^.i-  ^   ^«  *t- 

of  the  body  with    mtcusc  activity  of  the  representative  power  than  accompa- 
e        M  on    ^.^^  others.    In  other  bodily  states  this  activity  is  excessive, 


irregular,  and  even  uncontrollable.  Experience  and  observation  both  tes- 
tify that  this  power,  in  all  its  forms,  whether  of  memory,  phantasy,  or 
imagination,  both  in  sleep  and  wakefulness,  is  modified  very  greatly  by 
the  organization  and  temporary  condition  of  the  body. 

Wlien  the  body  is  in  health  and  in  a  normal  condition,  manory  Doth  acquires  and  gives  up 
its  treasures  with  the  ease  and  exactness  of  instinct ;  and  imaginatiwi  combines  and  creates, 
as  if  by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter,  so  skilfblly  as  to  be  herself  surprised  at  her  own  work. 
Under  the  excitement  of  delirium,  the  deration  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  brief  madness  of  pas- 
<on,  the  power  to  recall  and  create  seems  almost  to  be  used  br  another  self;  now  modcinK  the 
18 
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imin  efforts  of  the  man  to  control  the  rush  of  hia  too  affluent  &noy,  and  now  suggesting  fos 
his  service  or  bis  delight  unexpected  stores  of  facts  and  fancies.  It  is  in  rain,  at  times,  tlial 
Che  soul  essays  to  retard  or  to  still  the  throng  cf  unwelcome  images  that  break  in  upon  it  like 
t  succession  of  stormy  waves.  In  sleeplessness  induced  by  an  elation  of  the  nervous  system^ 
the  rational  soul  seems  to  be  separated  from  the  imagination,  and  to  become  the  passive  specta 
tor  of  the  strangest  caprices.  We  are  wearied  to  exhaustion  by  the  force  and  persistence 
wi*.h  which  these  fancies  at  once  bewilder  and  overmaster  us.  In  delirium,  the  fancy  seems  to 
have  completely  overmastered  the  rational  soul,  paralyzed  its  functions,  or  frightened  it  from 
asserting  its  rightful  supremacy. 

Kow  these  fects  §  ^^^'  Tbese  pheDomena  can  be  accounted  for  by  two  con- 
foJ'-^d^puS^  siderations :  First,  there  is  the  general  tmth,  that  the  soul  ia 
^  dependent  for  the  measure  of  force  which  it  has  at  command, 

on  the  force  and  normal  activity  of  the  powers  which  maintain  the  cor- 
poreal life.  When  the  bodily  force  is  weakened,  the  force  of  the  mind  is 
off  tin  weakened  in  all  its  functions — of  sense,  representation,  and  thought. 
This  general  fact  may  iteelf  be  inexplicable,  but,  being  assumed  to  be 
true,  it  may  explain  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  memory  and  imagina- 
tion are  weakened  by  disease,  or  are  nearly  suspended  in  faintness  and 
some  of  the  forms  of  sleep. 
Anydmiurbamce    Sccoud,  a  disturbance  of  the  Amotions  and  activities  of  the 

of     tl*  I    bodily 

Btate  intrvx^uoeo   body  is  attended  with  an  unequal  action  of  the  powers  of 

disturbit\    md-  , 

tationa.  the  soul.    This  can  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  obtrusive 

influence  ol  the  sensations  and  other  mental  experiences  which  are  the 
consequuuce  d£  this  unequal  bodily  action.  The  soul  seems  to  have  at  its 
command,  m  any  given  condition,  only  a  certain  qitantum  of  attention,  or 
psychical  energy,  which  may  be  evenly  distributed  among  the  various 
activities  of  which  it  is  capable — as  sense,  consciousness,  representation, 
and  thought ;  or,  if  concentrated  into  one,  it  is  thereby  withdrawn  from 
and  incapable  of  the  rest.  It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  we  cannot 
exert  the  utmost  energy  in  hearing  and  seeing  at  the  same  instant ;  still 
less  can  we  perceive  and  imagine  or  reason,  at  the  same  instant  and  with 
the  highest  energy  and  effect.  At  one  time  the  body,  in,  health  and  in  its 
normal  state,  is,  as  we  say,  the  ready  servant  of  the  soul ;  in  other  words, 
all  the  sensations  are  so  agreestblo  or  so  gentle  as  to  be  unnoticed,  and  the 
whole  attention  can  be  given  to  other  than  animal  or  sensuous  experiences. 
In  other  conditions,  as  in  extreme  hunger  or  active  pain,  the  sensations  are 
so  absorbing  as  to  exclude  all  energetic  spiritual  activities,  whether  of 
thought  or  feeling.  In  still  other  conditions,  the  generally  dormant  vital 
and  muscular  sensations  may  be  so  positively  obtrusive  as  to  withdraw  or 
depress  the  soul's  caj  acity  to  fix  the  attention  upon  any  other  objects  with 
steadiness  and  effect. 
The  vital  sea-    8  244.   And  Tct  thesc  muscular  or  vital  sense-perceptions, 

latioiu,    though     %  ^       ,  .  •.  1  .  x«  1. 

▼nsue,  may  be    thouffh  obtrusivc  and  uuplcasant  as  sensations,  may  be  so 

links  in  a  chalu  j  •    j   u    -^  ..  j.  v  ii  *i. 

of  BUBociations.     vaguc  and  indenmte,  as  perceptions^  as  to  serve  chiefly  as  the 
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soggestors — ^tinder  the  laws  of  mental  association — of  other  images.  We 
ought  never  to  forget  that,  in  all  conditions  of  our  existence,  so  long  at 
we  exist  as  soul  and  body,  these  vague  sensations  of  which  the  body  in 
all  it«  parts  is  the  occasion,  form  the  constant  background  on  which  are 
projected  the  more  definite  and  distinctly  remembered  of  our  experiences- 
To  parts  of  this  background,  or  to  the  whole  blended  as  a  single  percep- 
tion, the  more  positive  experiences  may  be  attached  under  tbe  laws  of 
mental  association.  In  every  moment  of  psychical  act  or  suffering, 
whether  painful  or  pleasant,  whether  presentation,  representation,  or 
thought,  this  complex  of  undefined  sensations  must  be  present  as  a  con- 
stant accompaniment,  and  of  course  as  a  more  or  less  important  element. 
When  these  sensations  become  more  than  usually  active,  through  an  ex« 
cited  or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  body,  they  can  suggest  every  image 
with  which  they  have  been  connected  in  the  past;  and  by  themselves  and 
through  the  objects  which  they  suggest,  preoccupy  the  whole  force  of  the 
soul's  activity.  The  condition  of  the  body  may  thus  afiect  the  whole 
activity  of  the  soul,  by  simply  introducing  unusual  psychical  experiences, 
which  operate  according  to  purely  psychical  laws,  both  in  absorbing  the 
attention  from  the  rational  functions,  and  in  obtruding  a  throng  of  asso- 
ciated images. 

These  considerations  will,  it  is  thought,  explain  many  cases  of  the  sin- 
gular and  almost  capricious  dependence  of  the  memory  upon  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  body. 

The  lavB  of  a»-  §  245.  (2.)  The  laws  according  to  which  ideas  are  repre- 
be  xefeired  to  scntcd  to  the  mind  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  attractive 
^cr  *m  idoM    forcc — as  is  conceived  by  many — in  the  ideas  themselves,  by 


which  they  suggest  or  revive  one  another.  This  theory  dif- 
fers from  the  one  just  discussed,  in  making  the  idea43,  as  psychical  agents, 
to  exert  a  force  and  attractive  tendency  similar  to  that  which  was  ascribed 
to  the  brain  or  its  physiological  functions. 

Many  of  the  explanations  given  of  the  phenomena  of  association,  and 
much  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  are  fitted  to  leave  the 
impression  that  ideas  attract  one  another  somewhat  as  two  drops  of  water 
tend  to  run  together,  or  two  globules  of  quicksilver  rush  into  one ;  or  as 
if,  when  the  larger  drop  or  globule  is  divided  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
second  portion  draws  the  other  after  itself.  Whether  or  not  the  authors 
of  these  explanations  and  of  this  language  would  admit  such  a  construc- 
tion of  them,  it  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  of  association  and  its  laws  has 
been  presented  in  such  a  form  as  to  justify  this  construction,  smd  to  make 
t  necessary  to  guard  against  it 

Thai  Hobbea  writes :  *' All  fancies  [phantaamB]  are  sotlonB  within  na»  relies  of  those  made  in  the 
■enec ;  and  those  notions  that  immediately  suooeeded  one  another  in  the  sense  oontinne  also  together  after 
tense ;  in  to  much  as  the  former,  coming  again  to  take  place,  and  he  predominant,  the  latter  Iblloweth,  hy 
eoberonee  of  the  matter  mored,  in  such  manner  as  water  upon  a  plane  table  is  drawn  whioh  way  any  one 
Mirt  of  It  is  guided  by  the  finger.*'    {Lev.  p.  i.  oh.  iii ;  of.  Bum,  NaL,  ch.  ifl.  S  2  i  and  SUm,  PML,  ch.  xkt 
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f  ft.  Of  the  ancient  philoooiii^n,  Cameades  oompared  the  Buggettion  of  thonfrhts  "  to  a  chain,  fn  which 
one  link  is  dependent  on  another.*'  Thomietias,  aa  tranBlatod  by  Hamilton,  bojb  :  "  Fat  as  in  a  ohain,  ii 
one  link  be  moved,  the  link  therewith  oonnected  will  of  neceesity  be  moved,  and  through  that  the  next 
again,  and  ao  furth,  this  likewise  is  tho  case  in  those  impressions  of  which  the  soui  is  the  salgeot."  Johan- 
nes Mii^or,  aocording  to  Hamilton,  says  :  **  Una  notitia  trahit  alteram,  ut  uki  suUfritJUum."    Locke  says . 

'•  Some  of  oar  ideas  have  a  natural  oorrespondeiioe  and  connection  one  with  another : Ideas  that  Ifi 

themselves  are  not  at  all  of  kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's  minds  tiiat  'tis  very  hard  to  separai* 
them ;  they  always  keep  in  company,  and  the  one  no  sooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the  understanding, 
but  its  associate  appears  with  it,  and  if  they  are  more  than  two  which  are  thus  united,  the  whole  gang 
always  Inseparable,  show  themselves  together."  (JEMay,  B.  ii  cl  xzxiii.  $5).  Hume  says:  '*  These  are, 
therefore,  the  principles  of  union  or  cohesion  among  our  simple  ideas,  and  in  the  imagination  supply  the 
place  of  that  inseparable  connection  by  which  they  are  united  in  our  memory.  Here  is  a  kind  of  aUraeliom, 
which  in  the  mental  world  will  bo  found  to  have  as  extraordinary  effects  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  show 
itself  in  as  many  and  as  various  forms.  Its  efifects  are  everywhere  conspicuous ;  but  as  to  its  cauaes,  they 
are  mostly  unknown,  and  must  be  resolved  into  original  qualitiea  of  human  nature,  which  I  pretend  not  t« 
explain."  Htm.  NoL,  B.  i.  p.  i.  Sec.  iv.)  James  Mill  {Analysis  of  Hht  Bwman  Mind,  chap.  iiL),  says : 
"  When  two  or  more  ideas  have  been  often  repeated  together,  and  the  association  has  become  very  strong, 
they  sometimes  spring  up  in  such  close  combination  as  not  to  be  distinguishable.  Some  oases  of  sensalioo 
are  analogous.  For  example :  when  a  wheel,  on  the  seven  parts  of  which  the  seven  prismatic  colors  an 
rcflpectivdy  painted,  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly.  It  appears  not  of  seven  colors,  but  of  one  uniform  color- 
white.  By  the  rapidity  of  the  succession  the  several  sensations  cease  to  be  distinguishable ;  thoy  run,  as  it 
were,  together,  and  a  new  sensation,  compounded  af  all  tiie  seven,  but  apparently  a  single  one,  is  the  result. 
Ideas,  also,  which  have  been  so  often  conjoined,  that  whenever  one  exists  in  the  mind  the  others  immedi- 
ately exist  along  with  It,  seem  to  ru9  into  one  another— to  coalesce,  as  it  were,  and  out  of  many  to  fonn 
one  idea ;  which  idea,  however,  in  reality  complex,  appears  to  be  no  less  simple  than  any  of  th<»e  of  which 
it  is  compounded,"  etc.,  etc.  The  whole  passage  is  accepted  by  J.  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Exam.  <^f  Sir  WilUatn 
Hamilton^  PhUotqphy,  oh.  xiv.,  with  marvellous  nahtrt^f  as  though  it  were  an  almost  original  exposition  of 
tho  subject.  The  doctrine  of  "inuparable  a*sociation$,"  thus  enoonoed,  is  witil  him  not  only  <m  axiam^ 
but  the  axiom,  which  is  the  '  open  sesame^  of  all  metaphysical  and  psychological  problema 

The  most  consistent  and  thorough-going  advocate  of  this  theory  of  the  attractive  fbice 
Herbart>  Theo-  of  ideas,  as  ideas,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  is  Herbert  (cl  148).  All  the 
ry  of  the  attrac-  mental  phenomena,  and  even  the  several  powers  of  the  mind,  he  accounts  for  by  the 
tion  of  Ideas.  actions  and  reactions  of  the  mind's  ideas.    Ideas  are  strengthened  when  tbey  recur 

often  enough  to  gather  the  force  which  blends  them  into  one  or  arranges  them  in  a 
permanent  series.  After  being  expericnoed,  they  remain  in  a  condition  of  constant  tension,  ready  on  the 
slightest  occasion  to  rush  back  into  the  poasesrion  or  ratiiw  the  pretence  of  the  soul ;  and  again  pressing 
hard  to  return  as  soon  aa  a  kindred  object  of  perception  or  representation  shall  attract  them  back.  The 
relations  of  the  ideas  to  one  another,  both  static  and  dynamic,  are  expressed  by  Herbert  in  mathematical 
formulae,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  psychology  into  scientific  relations  with  physios,  which,  in  his  view, 
tends  to  confirm  the  theory,  that  the  attractive  and  repellent  force  exists  between  ideas  as  such,  and  not 
in  the  action  of  the  soul  of  which  they  are  simply  states  or  energies. 

This  theory  is  open  to  shnilar  critical  objections  with  the  one  which  follows,  with  which  It  ia  intimately 
allied.    We  observe  next,  that 

§  246.  (3.)  The  conditions  and  laws  of  representation  cannot 
force  of  relations    be  referred  solely,  or  even  primarily,  to  the  force  of  certain 

dasses  of  relations  which  exist  between  ideas.    This  theory 
is,  in  its  principle,  not  superior  to  the  literal  or  figurative  ascription  of 
attractive  force  to  the  ideas  themselves. 
_         ,  .        Aristotle  enumerates  three  of  these  relations  which  consti 

These    relations 

variously  class-  tutc  the  lawft  of  representation,  viz. :  Contiguity  in  time  and 
space^  resemblance^  and  contrariety  {De  Mem,  et  jRem,y  c  iL 
§  viiL).  Hume  asserts  the  three  laws  of  association  to  be  resemblance^ 
contiguity  in  time  and  place^  and  cause  and  effect.  Others  increase  thifl 
number  to  seven,  viz. :  Coixistence  or  consecution  in  time ;  contiguity  in 
space  ;  dependence  as  cause  and  effect^  means  and  endj  whole  and  part ;  re* 
semblance  or  contrast ;  produced  by  the  same  power  or  conversant  about  iht 
fuzme  object;  signified  and  signifying;  designated  by  the  same  sound 
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Others  contract  them  to  two :  SimuUaneUy  a&d  affinity.  St  AuguBtine, 
and  very  many  others,  hare  reduced  them  to  the  single  law  of  redintegra 
turn,  or  the  formula  that  '  a  part  of  a  mental  state  tends  to  bring  back  and 
restore  all  the  parts  which  originally  composed  it.' 

All  these  laws  are  founded  in  truth.  AU  the  formulsB  which  enounce 
them  describe  facts  of  consciousness.  Whether  they  fully  exhaust  the 
subject,  and  bring  us  to  the  ultimate  principle  or  law  of  the  mind's  activ^ 
ity,  must  be  reserved  for  further  inquiry. 

Examples  can  easily  be  adduced  of  the  representation  of 
piMeT****^*  "*  ideas  imder  all  of  these  relations.  We  begin  with  those  of 
place.  When  I  recall  a  single  building  upon  a  fanuliai 
street,  I  think  at  once  of  the  building  adjoining,  and  so  on,  of  each  that 
is  next.  When  a  portion  or  feature  of  a  landscape  is  recalled,  as  a  part 
of  the  &lls  of  Niagara,  or  a  single  peak  of  the  White  Mountains,  the 
entire  scene  comes  back  to  the  view  of  the  mind,  either  as  a  a  whole  or  in 
its  several  parts. 

Contiguity  of  time  is  illustrated  by  the  following :  When  a 
BeistioBi  of  single  event  is  thought  of,  which  occurred  upon  some  day 
of  my  life  made  memorable  by  joy  or  sorrow,  that  event  sug- 
gests the  others  which  occurred  in  coimection  with  itself — either  before  or 
after — ^till  the  whole  history  of  the  day  has  passed  in  review  before  the  eye 
of  the  mind.  Words  call  up  the  sentences  in  which  they  have  been  heard 
or  read ;  phrases  bring  back  sentences ;  sentences,  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
a  discourse.  A  note  of  music  suggests  the  snatch  of  melody  in  which  it 
has  been  heard ;  this  suggests  the  air,  till  the  whole  tune  is  repeated  to 
the  ear  of  the  mind. 

Objects  that  were  successive  in  time,  may  also  have  been 
Bothmoonjimo-  contiguous  in  place;  as  when  the  parts  of  an  imposing  pro- 
cession were  seen  in  succession,  passing  beneath  the  same 
arch,  or  entering  the  same  edifice.  In  such  a  case  the  relations  of  time 
and  place  connect  these  objects,  and  by  means  of  them  both  these  objects 
may  be  recalled  in  order. 

Inasmuch  as  all  objects  adjacent  in  space  must,  if  perceived  with  atten- 
tion, be  originally  perceived  by  acts  successive  to  one  another  in  time,  it 
may  and  generally  will  happen  that  when  they  are  recalled  as  contiguous, 
they  may  also  be  recalled  as  successively  perceived,  and  thus  both  the 
relations  of  time  and  place  may  act  conjointly.  Thus,  if  I  examine  the 
interior  of  a  large  public  hall  or  church,  I  may  walk  around  it  :>n  my  feet, 
drawing  near  to  every  part  which  I  inspect ;  or,  standing  in  one  place,  I 
may  survey  every  object  by  successive  applications  of  the  eye.  But  these 
objects  are  also  contiguous  in  place,  and  form  together  a  whole  of  space. 
As  sucli,  they  may  be  grasped  by  the  eye  at  a  single  view — so  much  of 
the  interior  as  the  eye  can  survey — the  whole  and  the  parts  together. 
When  the  whole  "  rises  like  an  exhalation  "  before  the  recreating  eye  of 
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the  fancy,  it  may  be  by  the  aid  of  one  or  both  of  these  relations.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  urged  that  all  objects  adjacent  in  space,  whether  viewed  by  a 
single  or  by  successive  acts  of  attention,  mast  be  also  connected  mider  the 
relations  of  coexistence  or  of  succession  in  time,  and  the  relation  of  time 
must  be  always  present  and  controUing. 
^  ,  .   The  relations  of  similarity  and  of  C(m6rast  serve  to  reoaU 

Relations    of 

similarity  And  objects.  If  I  scc  a  hoosc  like  the  one  in  which  I  lived  when 
a  child — ^it  is  of  no  consequence  when  or  where — ^it  oauseft 
me  to  think  of  my  early  home.  If  I  see  a  face  that  resembles  the  face  of 
a  dear  but  absent  Mend,  it  brings  that  friend  to  mind.  If  a  man  sees  a 
horse  like  one  which  he  formerly  owned,  or  a  lady  sees  a  dress  which  in 
material  or  color  is  like  one  which  she  has  worn,  the  horse  or  dress  are 
instantly  recalled.  The  likeness  may  be  of  the  whole  to  the  whole,  or  of 
a  part  to  a  part ;  as  of  a  house  to  a  house,  a  mountain  to  a  mountain,  a 
tree  to  a  tree,  a  face  to  a  face,  in  general  outline  or  expression  ;  or  again, 
as  of  a  door  or  roof  (the  part  of  a  house)  to  a  door  or  roof;  or  of  a  sin- 
gle feature  in  the  face  to  another  feature. 

So,  objects  that  are  unlike,  especially  such  as  are  strikingly  contrasted, 
recall  one  another.  Cold  makes  us  think  of  heat,  light  reminds  us  of 
darkness,  joy  of  sorrow  and  sorrow  of  joy,  sweet  of  bitter  and  bitter  of 
9weet. 

The  relation  of  ccmse  and  effect  is  constantly  recognized  in 
wuio*and  offert'  ^^  experience.  The  cause  may  recall  the  effect,  or  the  effect 
the  cause.  Fire  makes  me  think  of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold. 
The  wound  under  which  I  suffer,  recaUs  the  blow  which  caused  it.  The 
gift  which  I  enjoy,  brings  to  mind  the  kindness  of  the  giver.  The  treach- 
ery of  Arnold  suggests  the  death  of  Major  Andr6.  The  heroic  devotion 
of  Florence  Nightingale  brings  to  view  the  relief  and  comfort  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers ;  then  is  suggested  their  gratitude,  and  then  the  admira- 
tion which  her  example  has  commanded,  and  the  imitation  to  which  it  has 
prompted. 

Under  cause  and  effect,  and  dependent  upon  it,  is  the  rela- 
^d»"3to"  ^^  ^^^  ^^  m^awj  and  ends.  Any  instrument  or  contrivance  sug- 
gests the  use  for  which  it  was  devised.  Thus,  a  fire-engine 
makes  us  think  of  a  confiagration ;  a  locomotive,  of  the  drawing  of  a 
railway  train ;  a  thumbscrew,  or  a  case  of  surgical  instruments,  of  torture 
or  amputation.  The  thought  of  an  end  suggests  the  possible  or  necessary 
means.  K  a  weight  is  to  be  raised,  or  a  building  is  to  be  moved,  we 
think  of  a  lever,  or  a  combination  of  screws  and  rollers.  If  we  are  in 
difficulty  or  danger,  the  mind  is  occupied  exclusively  with  all  the  possible 
methods  of  extrication  or  deliverance.  When  our  energies  are  quickened 
by  fear,  necessity,  or  hope,  there  rush  to  our  thoughts  every  conceivable 
expedient  of  which  we  have  ever  heard  or  read. 

These  three  or  f(mr  relations  are  the  laws  of  associations  which  are 
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more  commonly  recogDized*  To  these,  three  other  laws  have  been  added, 
which  have  been  already  named.  Operations  or  objects  of  the  same  power 
or  faculty,  suggest  one  another,  and  the  £siculty  concerned.  The  sign  sug- 
gests the  thing  signified,  and  the  thing  signified  the  sign.  Objects  acci- 
dentally  denoted  by  the  same  sound  are  associated.  A  little  attention  will 
oonvince  any  one  that  these  may  find  their  place  either  under  the  law  of 
oause  and  efieot,  or  under  the  yery  comprehensive  relation  of  contiguity 
of  space  and  time. 

The  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  the  relations  tliat  are  conceived  to 
Are  not  other  operate  aa  laws  of  association  and  conditions  of  representation,  most  nata 
Jj|2^jj     ""^    rally  suggests  the  inquiry,  whether  there  is  any  special  charm  in  the  three  or 

four  relations  of  resemblance,  contrast,  contiguity  of  space  and  time,  and 
causation,  which  invests  these  alone  with  efficacy  in  the  recovery  of  ideas.  We  ask  at  once, 
Why  may  not  any  other  relations  serve  as  well  as  these  ?  Why,  of  the  two  objects  that  are 
connected  by  any  relations  whatever,  may  not  each  suggest  its  correlate  ?  We  find,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  this  is  so — that  objects  connected  by  many  special  relations,  as  of  premise  and 
eonclvnon^  evidence  and  infereneey  do  recall  each  other.  We  discover,  moreover,  that  the 
objects  related  as  mutually  causes  and  effects  must  be  contemplated  as  such,  in  order  that  tliey 
may  suggest  one  another.  In  other  words,  they  must  have  been  connected  in  the  mind  as 
causes  and  effects,  that  it  may  be  possible  for  one  to  recall  the  other.  If  they  have  not  been  thus 
known,  or  cannot  readily  be  thus  known,  the  one  is  impotent  to  recall  the  other.  For  exam- 
ple, oxygen  suggests  the  rusting  of  iron,  or  the  increase  of  combustion,  or  the  purification  of 
the  blood,  to  the  mind  that  has  known  that  the  one  is  a  cause  and  the  other  is  an  effect ;  but 
to  one  ignorant  of  these  relations  of  oxygen,  it  would  have  no  such  suggesting  power. 
c       t  ih  '^^^^  ^^'  ^ewAB  us  at  once  to  tlie  inquiry  whetlier  the  power  of  one  related 

lations  bo  ro-  Object  to  recall  another  object  is  not  derived  entirely  from  the  circumstance 
iJSri  **^ **"**•    that  the  two  have  been  connected  by  the  mind's  previous  activity?    In  other 

words,  it  suggests  the  theory  that  the  conditions  and  laws  of  representation  do 
not  depend  upon  the  attractive  force  of  the  objects  or  ideas  themselves,  nor  upon  the  power 
of  relations  as  relations  in  a  smaller  or  greater  number,  but  upon  the  subjective  energy  of  tho 
mind  in  uniting  them,  or  upon  the  single  circumstance  that  the  mind  has  bound  them  together 
by  some  previous  activity  of  its  own. 

g  247.  (4).  Philosophers  have  united  all  these  relations  under 
Sepiti<m!  "*"    ^^^*  ^^^7  ^^"^^  called  the  ktto  of  redintegrcUion^  which  is 

thus  announced:  Objects  that  have  been  previously  united 
as  parts  of  a  single  mental  state,  tend  to  recall  or  suggest  one  another. 
Redintegration,  as  here  used,  is  equivalent  to  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  whole,  on  condition  of  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  its  parts.  This 
law  was  announced  by  St.  Augustine,  by  Wolf,  by  Malebranohe,  by  J.  Q. 
E.  Maas,  and  is  accepted  with  some  qualification  by  Sir  William  Hamilton 

It  is  an  interesting  and  much-vexed  question,  whether  this  law  will  meet  and 
Will  this  explain    explain  all  the  special  cases  of  representation.    If  we  concede  that  the  three 
S  mS?    ^'    ^^  ^^^^  ^*^®  ^^  rebtions  enumerated  by  Hume  and  others  cover  and  compre- 
hend every  supposable  instance  of  recall,  and  attempt  to  resolve  them  all  inti 
the  law  of  redintegration,  we  diall  find  the  following  results : 
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(a.)  Objects  contiguous  in  time  present  no  difficalty.  Indeed,  the  law  9t 
The  r«la(io&8  of  redintegration  might  be  Tiewed  as  only  another  expression  for  the  law  UmI 
o^si^ion?'^^    objects  conjoined  in  time  tend  to  restore  or  suggest  one  another,  Inasmuch  si 

the  parts  and  the  whole  respectively  must  have  been  united  as  contiguous  is 
time. 

(b,)  Objects  adjacent  in  space,  as  has  already  been  observed,  usually  come  under  the  rela* 
tion  and  iaw  of  contiguity  in  time,  and  arc  therefore  easily  accommodated  to  the  law  of  rediB* 
tegration. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  whole  and  parts  m  time  directly,  and  in  time  indirectly 
through  space,  are  given  in  the  same  instantaneous  act|  or  by  a  succession  immediately  conse- 
quent. That  successive  objects  in  time  are  capable  of  being  bound  up  as  wholes,  is  obvious 
from  experience.  When  we  so  learn  as  to  recall  the  successive  words  which  make  a  sentence, 
we  either  maintain  an  apprehension  of  the  constitutive  relation  which  they  all  have  to  the 
whole,  while  we  are  hearing  or  reading  each  part,  or  we  bind  them  into  a  whole  by  a  single 
act  of  review  or  repetition.  In  the  same  way,  when,  by  successive  acts  in  time,  we  master  all 
the  parts  of  some  whole  in  space,  as  of  a  building,  a  landscape,  or  a  complex  mathematical 
figure,  we  give  unity  to  the  whole. 

■  (<;.)  The  most  of  the  cases  in  which  objects  are  recalled  under  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  will  readily  be  solved  by  the  law  of  redintegration!  As  has  already  been  intimated, 
objects  must  previously  have  been  connected  as  cause  and  effect,  in  order  to  be  recalled  by  the 
foice  of  this  relation.  Indeed,  objects  are  known  as  causes  by  the  effects  which  they  produce. 
ElRects  ire  known  as  such  by  being  referred  to  other  objects  or  agents  as  tlieir  causes.  In 
many  instances,  even,  it  is  only  through  this  relation  that  they  are  connected  at  all.  But  in 
order  to  be  connected  as  cause  and  effect,  so  as  to  be  recalled  the  one  by  the  other,  they  must 
finf  have  been  united  under  this  relation  in  a  previous  mental  act ;  and  if  so,  ^ey  come  at 
once  under  the  law  of  redintegration. 

What  is  true  of  causes  and  effects,  is  still  more  obvious  of  means  and  ends.  A  means 
can  only  be  known  as  such  by  its  relation  to  the  end  which  it  is  adapted  to  promote  or  bring 
to  pass.  That  is,  it  must  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  end,  as  the  camels  which  buoy 
op  a  ship,  or  the  diving-bell  which  enables  a  diver  to  breathe  and  labor  under  water.  The 
same  is  true  of  premises  and  conclusions,  data  and  inferences,  or  the  so-called  logical  relations, 
all  of  which  are  referable  to  the  general  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

{d,)  The  relations  of  similarity  and  contrast  present  some  diflBcuIty.,  When 
The  lelation  of  I  see  a  face  never  seen  before,  at  once  the  thought  flashes  upon  me,  '  That 
i^id^oid^    face  is  like  the  face  of  a  friend  long  absent  or  dead  ; '  or  when  I  see  a  bofM 

which  strikingly  resembles  in  color,  form,  or  action,  another  horse  which  I 
for&ierly  owned,  and  the  image  of  that  horse  is  called  to  mind,  the  objects  that  recall,  and 
thoie  which  are  recalled,  were  never  conjoined  in  fact.  In  many  cases  of  similarity,  the  prfr 
vio»s  conjunction  of  the  resembling  objects  is  possible,  and  the  law  of  redintegration  may  be 
readily  applied,  but  in  instances  such  as  have  been  adduced,  we  seem  foiled  in  the  effort  to 
apply  it.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  law  of  similarity  seems  at  first  to  be  an  original  and 
mdependent  law,  and  to  take  its  place  as  such  by  the  side  of  the  law  of  redintegration. 

Others,  as  Maas  (  Verntch  uber  die  Einbildung%kraft\  have  sought  to  bring  it 
Ho«/  the  diill-  ^^^^^^  ^^®  wme  by  the  following  solution :  What  we  see  in  the  resembling 
•altyl8x«eolyed.    face,  or  fhe  resembling  horse,  is  some  special  and  separable  feature  or 

peculiarity,  one  or  more.  Let  this  be  called  <?,  and  let  the  remaining  features 
or  peculiarities  be  called  b.  Let  all  tiie  observed  features  or  characteristics  of  the  same,  both  the 
resembling  and  the  non-resembling,  be  called  A,  Let  the  face  or  the  horse  never  seen  befom 
be  designated  by  B,  When  B  is  seen,  the  part  a  is  seen  as  a  separable  constituent,  for  by  tiie 
■opposition  it  attracts  special  attention.  The  first  act  is  to  perceive  B ;  the  next  act^  to  notios 
a,  the  resembling  feature ;  but  a  has  before  been  conjoined  with  fr,  giving  the  total  A.  As 
soon  as  the  past  a  is  apprehended,  it  brings  back  its  associate  6,  and  A  Is  therefore  recalled 
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When,  for  example,  I  look  at  a  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  ffidney,  I  am  reminded  of  iU  likenesB  tn 
■lie  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  because  of  the  mif  which  is  about  the  neck  of  each,  which  ii 
this  caae  is  the  only  contmon  feature,  and  attracts  at  once  the  attention.  The  ru£f  brings  back 
erei  J  thing  besides  in  her  Hi^esty*s  portrait— the  head-dress,  the  features,  the  sceptre,  the 
robes,  etc,  etc.,  till  the  whole  is  restored.  So  far  as  the  process  of  association  is  concerned, 
It  is  urged,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  separable  features  are  or  are  not  actually  divisible 
fa)  space ;  they  must  be  separated  and  conjoined  In  thought,  in  order  to  be  the  medium  by 
which  the  attendant  parts  are  brought  to  the  mind  If  this  solution  is  accepted,  the  law  of 
redint^ration  is  established  as  the  one  comprehensiye  and  sufficient  law  of  representation. 
In  other  words,  the  law  of  representation  would  be,  *  objects  which  haye  been  previously 
united  as  a  part  of  a  single  mental  state,  tend  to  recall  or  suggest  one  another.' 

The  parts  and  §  ^^^'  ShsSl  this  be  accepted  as  the  law  ?  Before  this  quea- 
t^^nmeT  Sat  *^^°  ^®  answered,  one  point  needs  to  be  noticed :  The  part 
AnJiw.  of  a  mental  state  which  is  said  to  recaU  or  tend  to  recall  the 

whole,  is  not  literally  the  same  which  has  previonslj  been  an  object  to  the 
mind.  Every  time  the  mind  apprehends  either  a  pait  or  the  whole,  it  has 
a  new  percept  or  image,  whether  partial  or  total  If,  having  seen  two 
resembling  horses  together,  I  afterward  see  one,  I  am  impelled  at  once  to 
think  of  the  other ;  or  if  the  sight  of  a  third  resembling  horse  makes  me 
think  of  one  or  both,  there  is  to  the  mind  in  every  instance  a  new  object 
presented  and  pictured.  The  percept  of  the  same  horse  taken  in  succes- 
sive moments,  or  at  long  intervals,  is  mentally  conceived  not  as  the  same, 
but  as  a  similar  mental  entity  or  object  All  its  force  to  attract,  or  suggest, 
or  recall  another  object,  comes  not  from  the  sameness  of  the  part  or  the 
whole  objectively/  viewed,  but  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  or  more 
mental  percepts  or  mental  images  regarded  subjectively,  or  as  the  products 
of  the  mind's  similar  activities.  Whatever  this  tendency,  or  rea^ess,  or 
force  may  be,  it  is  derived  entirely  from  the  mind's  own  activity,  and  not 
at  all  from  the  sameness  of  the  objects  as  parts  or  wholes.  The  mind 
thinks,  or  tends  to  think,  of  a,  when  it  perceives  or  thinks  of  by  because  it 
has  previously  acted  in  a  similar  activity,  in  whole  or  in  part.  When  a 
occurs  to  it,  whether  in  perception  or  thought,  a  certain  form  of  partial 
subjective  activity  begins,  which  involves,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
like  activity  has  been  previously  experienced,  a  greater  facility  of  repetition. 
One  act  of  knowledge,  as  has  been  previously  explained,  differs  from 
another  act  or  state  of  knowledge  by  the  mental  object  which  it  produces. 
One  act  of  knowledge  is  similar  to  another,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  it  forms 
in  apprehension  a  similar  mental  object  by  the  application  of  attentive 
effort.  One  act  of  knowledge  is  similar  to  another,  according  as  the 
objects  thus  produced  are  similar  in  whole  or  in  part.  Even  when  the 
object,  as  in  two  acts  of  perception,  is  one  and  the  same,  the  mental  acts 
and  products  are  only  similar,  and  therefore  are  two. 
The  ezpioDBtion  §  249.  The  law  of  redintegration,  as  ordinarily  phrased  or 
i>5?!St*to  ^  enounced,  is  liable  to  the  qualification  which  was  noticed  in 
«.iBd'.acUTity.    g  245,  viz.,  that  no  attractive  force  can  be  affirmed  or  con- 
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eeiTed  to  pertain  to  ideas  as  such.  Objects  or  ideas  have  of  themselves  no 
greater  force  or  tendency  to  restore  those  which  with  themselves  made  up 
a  mental  state,  than  they  have  to  attract  one  another.  The  force  in  the 
final  analysis  must  come  from  and  reside  in  the  mind  whose  products  they 
are. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  reflection,  that  the  law  of  similarity,  so  far  fron 
being  brought  under  the  law  of  redintegration  by  this  analysis,  brings  this 
veiy  law  in  subjection  to  itself  because,  when  we  correct  the  reading  of 
this  law,  we  find  that  the  same  is  only  another  phrase  for  the  similar, 
_  While,  then,  no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  law  of  redinte- 

The  real  enla- 

nation.  How  gration  as  a  popular  expression  of  the  comprehensive  con- 
dition or  principle  of  representation,  it  must  be  rejected  as 
defective,  because  it  overlooks  the  real  principle.  This  is^to  be  found  in 
the  comprehensive  general  fact  or  law,  that  the  mind  tends  to  act  again 
more  readily  in  a  manner  or  form  vshich  is  similar  to  any  in  which  it  has 
acted  be/ore^  in  any  defied  exertion  of  its  energy. 

As  the  result  of  our  analysis,  we  accept  this  as  the  principle  which 
comprehends  the  so-called  laws  of  association.  We  have  seen  that  these 
laws  are  not  physiological,  but  psychical;  that  the  attractive  force  by 
which  one  idea  is  said  to  be  able  to  recall  another,  does  not  lie  in  the  ideas 
as  such,  viewed  as  separate  from  the  mind's  energy  in  producing  or  be- 
holding them :  nor  does  it  lie  in  the  relations  as  such  under  which  the 
objects  were  connected  in  the  mind's  previous  act  of  uniting  them,  but  in 
the  ultimate  tinith  that,  in  whatever  way  the  mind  may  act,  it  thereby  is 
enabled  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  a  second  time.  Its  original  act  is 
always  complex,  including  objects  separated  aud  united,  as  parts  and  as  a 
v^hole,  by  definable  relations.  K  the  mind  cognizes  a  part  of  any  of  these 
wholes,  it  begins  to  act  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  it  has  acted 
before.  The  tendency  to  finish  the  whole  of  the  act  thus  begun  explains 
the  principle  that  underlies  the  laws  of  association. 

This  oomprehenBiTe  law  enables  us  to  explain  not  only  the  recurrence  of  two 
^lains^^'^tSie  objects  that  have  preTioasly  been  connected  in  the  same  mstant  of  time,  but 
ioxce  of  saoow-    the  return  of  those  also  which  hare  followed  one  another  in  a  oonsecntrre 

order ;  as  the  words  that  form  a  sentence  snggest  each  other,  or  the  names 
that  have  been  learned  in  a  series,  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  etc.,  etc  In  these  cases  each 
object  that  precedes  and  follows  must  haTe  been  united  by  the  energy  of  a  single  act,  else  they 
could  not  have  been  observed  in  relation.  It  is  also  true,  in  many  such  cases,  that  the  con- 
spiring relation  of  each  part  toward  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  member,  has  been  often  con- 
sidered by  a  single  actiyity  of  the  mind,  after  the  parts  have  been  followed  in  their  order  by 
successive  pairs  in  the  way  just  explained. 

The  reference  of  the  laws  of  the  representative  power  to  the  subjective  foiw 
^or  of  feeling  or  eneigy  of  the  mind,  expltdns  the  influence  of  states  of  feeling,  as  well  as 
grer  the  Mwda^    ^^^  ^f  ^^  intellect,  upon  the  representative  activities.    The  state  of  feelmg 

in  which  I  perceive  or  cognize  an  object — e.  ^.,  a  glorious  sunset  or  an  inter- 
cfting  story— is  often  as  distinct  to  my  apprehension  as  the  object  itself.  It  should  follow  that 
a  iunllar  feeling  excited  a  second  time  ought  as  truly  to  tend  to  recall  a  similar  object,  as  s 
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aimilar  object  the  feeling.  That  the  feelings  are  potent  instruments  of  memorj,  is  confirmet 
by  the  experience  of  every  one.  It  often  happens  that  a  feeling  of  disgust  once  occasioned  by 
■ome  object,  can  nerer  be  experienced  again  without  recalling  the  object  itself.  This  is  ollet 
observed  in  the  bodily  sensations  as  those  of  sea-sickness  or  headache.  It  is  scarcely  lesi 
conspicuous  in  the  experience  of  purely  psychical  emotions  when  these  are  perfectly  defined 
•r  are  traceable  to  some  determinate  cause  like  homesickness  or  sudden  fright.  In  such  oasee 
the  experience  of  a  feeling  which  is  at  all  similar  to  the  feeling  in  question,  however  dissimilaf 
may  be  the  occasion  or  exciting  cause,  will  bring  back  the  intellectual  cognitioh  with  wluch  it 
was  originally  connected.  We  have  already  explained  (§  229)  that  in  such  cases  the  feeling 
operates  through  the  agency  of  the  intellect 

g  260.  This  principle  also  serves  to  explain  the  predominance  of  certain 
^eSl^^noe^f  <'80O<^tions  over  the  intellect  and  character  of  different  persons.  If  the  ten* 
mdal   aooda-    dency  to  reproduction  and  recall  is  an  original  force,  or  law,  then  it  is  natural 

that  the  energy  with  which  any  individual  act  or  state  of  the  soul  tends  to  be 
revived,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  relative  force  of  the  original  act ;  in  other  words^  to 
the  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon  its  objects  or  parts,  whether  these  are  objective  or  sub- 
jective. An  excited  interest  is  the  condition  of  concentrated  attention ;  for,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  aroused  feeling  awakens  the  intellect,  detams  its  gaze,  and  excludes  distracting 
objects.  Hence,  the  intimate  dependence  of  the  memory  and  imagination  of  different  persons 
upon  the  character  and  strength  of  the  emotions,  the  buoyancy  and  depression  of  the  spirits, 
etc.  Hence,  preeminently,  the  influence  of  those  commanding  purposes  and  prevailing  habits 
which  make  and  mark  the  individual  man,  upon  the  objects  which  he  most  frequently  recalls 
and  recombines,  under  his  preyailing  and  dominant  associations.  That  every  man  has  big 
dominant  associations  is  universally  observed  and  confessed.  The  associations  of  one  are 
those  of  wit,  while  those  of  another  are  of  broader  humor.  One  person  abounds  in  sensuous 
illustrations  and  analogies,  another  in  ^  wise  saws "  and  grave  generalizations.  One  person 
OTerflows  with  associations  of  vice,  another  with  those  of  virtue  and  goodness.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  favorite  objects  of  the  soul's  activity  with  the  one  person,  are  certain  classes  of 
objects  with  their  relations ;  and  with  the  other,  objects  that  are  very  unlike  them.  But  in 
eTery  case,  the  associations  by  which  each  recalls  objects,  follow  the  energy  with  which  he 
cognizes  them.  One  man  recalls  objects  and  relations  which  never  occur  to  another,  chiefly 
because  the  one  contemplates  these  objects  and  relations,  and  with  intense  energy,  while  they 
scarcely  catch  the  notioe  or  attention  of  the  other.  Open  before  two  men  the  same  landscape, 
the  same  picture,  the  same  architectural  design ;  tell  them  the  same  narrative,  introduce  them 
to  the  same  companion,  let  them  listen  to  the  same  poem,  lecture,  or  sermon,  and  the  active 
intellect  of  each  will  be  busy  in  selecting  objects  from  each,  discerning  them  in  special  relA- 
tionfl  and  fixing  them  for  future  recall. 

Espiaimtbefai-  8  ^^l.  OuF  general  law  explains  also  why  our  associationB 
MeoSeSlL""*"  ^^^  objects  perceived  are  far  more  energetio  and  permanent 
than  those  which  are  connected  with  objects  remembered  or 
imagined.  That  which  is  seen  with  the  eye  or  heard  with  the  ear,  other 
things  being  equal,  holds  the  attention  more  closely  and  longer  than  that 
which  18  merely  remembered,  or  painted  to  the  fancy.  It  is  constantly 
present,  firmly  fixed,  and  held  closely  before  the  mind  for  it  to  return  to 
lis  often  as  it  will.  It  is  because  of  the  strength,  and  the  continuance  or 
reiteration  of  the  impressions  which  sensible  objects  occasion,  that  they 
are  fitted  to  fix  in  the  mind  bonds  of  association  with  far  greater  intense- 
ness  and  tenacity  than  objects  that  are  only  remembered  or  fancied.  Exen 
If  the  object  which  has  been  previously  perceived  is  itself  remembered,  it 
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brings  back  its  companion  or  related  thought,  with  far  greater  readinesi 
and  force  than  if  it  had  been  originally  a  thought-object  only.  But  let  the 
object  be  perceived  a  second  time,  and  not  merely  remembered,  and  it 
acts  as  an  associating  force  with  redoubled  energy.  First,  it  presents  a 
greater  variety  and  number  of  parts  or  points  of  association  than  it  could 
possibly  do  when  it  was  only  thought  of.  Each  part  or  point  is  also  longer 
before  the  mind  as  an  object  to  which  it  can  return  again  and  again. 
Then  the  mind,  by  the  very  act  of  bodily  perception,  is  often  stimulated 
to  greater  activity,  and  prepared  to  recall  associate  objects  with  propor- 
tionate energy. 

The  aflBodations  with  home  are  a  fine  illustration  of  thiB  principle.  When  we 
Afjooiations  merely  think  of  the  home  of  oar  childhood,  it  brings  back  a  throng  of  recol- 
with  home.  lections  associated  with  its  places  and  persons ;  but  when  we  risit  our  home, 

we  cannot  repress  them.  They  are  connected  with  every  apartment ;  they 
stait  up  from  every  comer ;  they  attend  npon  all  onr  walks ;  there  is  not  a  tree,  or  rock,  or 
stream,  but  thrusts  into  our  very  fiicea,  and  forces  upon  our  society,  its  throng  of  associate 
meiiories. 

Objects  of  imagination  have  this  advantage  over  objects  of  sense,  that  they  are  more  free 
frofu  unwelcome  and  unpleasant  elements,  and  are  subject  more  entirely  to  the  creative  power. 
But  objects  of  sense  stimulate  the  associative  tendency  to  greater  energy,  and  furnish  it  with 
the  greatest  variety  of  material. 

g  252.  Our  principle  also  explains  why  certain  conditions  of 
power  of  bodily    the  body  affect  the  power  to  recall,  both  favorably  and  un- 


favorably. Objects  apprehended  in  conditions  of  bodily 
weakness  and  pain  are  often  with  difficulty  recalled.  Those  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  happier  moments  of  vigor,  activity,  and  moder- 
ate excitement,  are  never  forgotten.  Disease  may  both  hinder  and  quick- 
en the  energies  of  the  soul  to  acquire,  and,  of  course,  to  reproduce  its 
acquisitions ;  for,  in  all  these  cases,  the  tendency  to  reproduce  is  measured 
by  the  energy  of  the  original  activity ;  and  this  varies,  as  the  body  helps 
or  hinders  the  mind  to  detain  and  concentrate  its  attention  (cf.  §  244). 
Explains  wh  a  §  ^^^'  "^^  principle  which  refers  the  tendency  to  be  repro- 
w^iS°V  afteS  ^'^^^^  ^  *^®  original  energy  of  apprehension  and  experience 
repraeented.  — in  other  words,  of  cognitlou  and  feeling — enables  us  to 
understand  why  the  mind  represents  only  a  portion,  and  often  but  a  single 
element  or  feature,  of  an  object  presented.  We  perceive  a  complex  mate- 
rial object ;  we  read  a  written  page ;  we  examine  a  fine  drawing,  engrav- 
ing, or  painting;  we  hear  and  understand  an  elaborate  and  convincing 
argument ;  we  enjoy  a  succession  of  pleasurable  sensations  or  emotions. 
But  we  bring  away  or  possess  the  power  to  recall,  only  a  few  parts  or  ele- 
ments of  each.  The  explanation  has  already  been  anticipated,  by  the 
obvious  fact  that  our  apprehension  of  comparatively  simple  objects  con- 
sists of  many  separate  acts  of  analytic  and  energetic  attention  upon  the  sep 
arate  parts.    When  all  these  parts  are  spread  before  us,  in  the  relations  of 
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sp^Loej  we  select  at  onr  leisure  those  which  solicit  our  notice.  When  the; 
are  no  sooner  giyen  than  they  are  gone,  as  in  hearing  a  discourse,  etc.,  we 
seize  upon  selected  portions,  and  make  them  onr  own  bj  an  energetic 
response  which  accompanies  the  hearing,  or  by  an  earnest  review  which 
immediately  follows.  In  both  cases  we  often  gather,  by  a  unifying  act, 
all  that  we  have  thus  noticed.  What  is  material  to  oar  principle,  is  that 
we  can  represent  no  more  parts  or  features  than  we  energetically  present 
to  our  cognition.  In  both  cases,  what  is  called  an  element,  part,  or  fea* 
tnre,  may  be  as  truly  the  single  vague  impression  which  strikes  the  senses 
or  the  mind  from  the  combined  action  of  the  whole,  as  the  combination 
of  parts  in  an  orchestra,  the  mingled  sounds  that  come  up  to  the  ear  in 
the  din  from  a  great  city,  or  the  general  impression  to  the  eye  of  an  object 
seen  or  a  few  points  vaguely  noticed  by  a  careless  reader  or  hearer. 
Whatever  the  parts  may  be,  or  however  they  may  be  conceived,  the  prin- 
ciple remains  true  that  that,  and  only  that,  which  is  appropriated  by  the 
mind  by  its  energetic  activity,  tends  to  be  revived  by  a  similar  act  of 
representation. 

§  254.   Again,  it  is  essential  to  an  act  of  knowledge  that  itR 
reiatkms  are  so    objects  be  discemcd  in  some  relation.    Even  states  of  feeling 

are  moved  and  excited  by  the  discerned  relations  of  objects, 
afi  truly  as  by  the  apprehension  of  their  unrelated  existence.  When 
the  mind  is  at  all  developed,  that  which  arrests  the  attention  and  excites 
the  interest  is  not  the  sole  and  single  part  or  element,  whether  of  a  sense 
or  spiritual  entity,  but  the  part  or  element  as  related  to  some  other  part  or 
whole,  present  or  absent,  perceived  or  thought  of.  The  relation  is  often 
quite  as  much  an  occasion  of  intellectual  or  emotional  activity  as  the  parts 
related.  Sometimes  it  attracts  the  exclusive  attention,  and  the  entities 
concerned  are  set  aside  and  overlooked.  I  may  listen  to  several  similar 
sounds  from  different  musical  instruments,  or  human  voices ;  the  sounds 
compared  may  scarcely  be  noticed,  only  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
similar.  Twenty  effects  may  be  produced  by  a  common  agent  or  cause. 
That  they  are  is  scarcely  observed,  for  the  attention  is  occupied  by  the 
common  relation  by  which  they  are  connected.  In  hearing  a  person  read, 
or  in  reading  ourselves,  we  oft;en  do  not  notice  the  words ;  the  mind  takes 
up  only  the  relations  which  constitute  their  meaning. 
FinaDy,    ,  why    §  265.   These  facts  explain  why  it  is  that  the  relations  of 

eartain     dlMses     ^    ,  .  ^  * 

of  relations  give  objccts,  and  especially  why  three  or  four  more  prominent  relar 
cutioii.  tions,  figure  so  conspicuously  as  laws  of  association  in  most 

of  the  modem  treatises  on  psychology,  and  how  this  circumstance  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  principle  and  method  of  explaining  these  laws  which 
we  adopt.  The  mind  can  rarely  be  moved  to  energetic  activity  except 
some  important  relation,  binding  two  or  more  objects  together,  holds  the 
attention  and  excites  the  feelings.  The  relations  named  are  none  other,  as 
we  shall  see,  than  the  comprehensive  or  general  categories  which  conned 
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and  conditioDate  all  onr  knowledge  (§  515).    These  relations  are  the  lawv 
of  association,  inasmuch  as  they  are  conditions  of  original  cognition. 
Whatever  we  know  energetically  under  these  relations,  we  know  a  second 
time  under  and  by  means  of  one  or  more  of  these  categories. 
n.    The  secondary  laws  of  association. 

§  256.  The  theories  which  we  have  considered  thus  far 
SwideflSi*^    chiefly  relate  to  what  are  called  the  primary  laws  of  associa* 

tion.  Other  laws  have  also  been  proposed  which  are  called 
secondary.  The  primary  laws  are  conceived  as  those  which  accoant 
for  the  tendency  of  any  objects  to  recur  or  be  represented  to  the  mind,  by 
means  of  the  several  classes  of  objects  or  relations  which  have  been 
considered.  The  secondary  laws  are  conceived  to  regulate  the  recurrence 
of  one  object  in  any  class  rather  than  another.  They  might  with  propri- 
ety be  called  laws  of  the  preference  or  precedence  of  particular  objecta 
They  ar«  designed  to  explain  more  particularly  the  operation  of  the  repre- 
sentative power.  Whether  these  secondary  laws  may  not  also  be  explained 
by  the  principles  already  reached,  remains  to  be  seen,  after  subjecting 
them  to  a  critical  examination. 

The  secondary  laws  have  been  enumerated  and  propounded 
ffl^Su*  ^^'    *®  follows :  (1.)  Those  objects  are  more  likely  to  be  recalled, 

other  things  being  equal,  which  occupy  the  mind  for  the  long- 
est period  of  time ;  (2.)  those  also  which  are  apprehended  most  vividly ; 
(8.)  those  which  are  brought  most  frequently  before  the  mind ;  (4.)  those 
which  were  most  recently  present ;  (5.)  those  which  are  the  most  free 
from  entangling  relations;  (6.)  those  which  are  contemplated  with  the 
greatest  strength  of  emotion ;  (7.)  those  which  are  viewed  with  favoring 
circumstances  of  bodily  health;  (8.)  those  which  are  coincident  with 
prevalent  habits ;  (9.)  those  to  which  the  original  constitution  of  body  or 
mind  predisposes  us  with  the  greatest  interest  or  aptness  (cf.  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  Lectmre  37). 

.  §  267.  A  critical  ezamination  of  these  laws  will  enable  as  to  reduce  them  to 
ble  to  the  aame  some  general  expression.  Perhaps  it  will  show  that  both  the  secondazy  a&d 
I^^^J^^*^    primary  rest  upon  the  same  general  principle.    The  first,  concerning  length 

of  time,  has  already  been  shown  to  be  a  necessary  incident  to  the  operation 
of  the  general  law  for  which  we  have  contended,  that  an  attentire  or  energetic  apprehension 
of  objects  in  their  relations  is  a  ground  of  their  tendency  to  be  recalled.  The  so-oalled  objecti 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  are  ordinarily  complex,  each  part  holding  many  relations  to  one 
another  and  to  other  objects.  Some  length  of  time  may  be  necessary,  it  is  always  favorable, 
to  the  varied  and  repeated  applications  of  the  intellect  to  those  objects  and  relations,  which 
will  awaken  the  mmd  to  its  highest  energy.  The  second  is  neariy  coincident  with  onr  funda- 
mental prindple. 

The  third  presents  ground  for  inquiry.  Why  does  simple  repetition  give  anj 
TlMibTueofzep-    advantage?    We  answer:  A  second  look,  especially  if  it  follows  that  which 

went  before  after  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  presents  the  object  ai 

divested  of  the  distracting  influences  which  novelty  imparts.     It  is  takec 
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when  tbe  nirt  is  critical  and  cool— when  it  inquires  rhether  its  former  judgment  was  correct 
Each  new  or  repeated  view,  whether  near  or  remote,  reveals  some  fresh  relation  to  soms 
ftmifiar  or  norel  object,  and  thus  increases  the  diance  of  its  being  suggested  to  the  mind  a 
second  time.  Vor  erample,  by  one  act  the  diamond  is  apprehended  as  the  brightest,  or  the 
baldest,  or  the  most  costly  of  the  gems ;  and  so,  when  the  gems  are  thought  of,  the  diamond 
.1  soggesied.  By  another  Ytew,  its  relation  to  carbon  Is  discerned,  and  then  the  diamond  will 
be  tfendled  when  charcoal,  or  marble,  or  carbonic  acid  are  present  to  the  thoughts. 

The  fourth  law  is,  that  an  object  contemplated  recently,  is,  if  other  things  are 
Thv  reoentnev  equal,  more  likely  to  be  recalled  than  the  same  object  if  viewed  longer  ago. 
^oneht  ol^^^^^    -^  countenance  casually  and  hastily  seen  an  hour  since,  may  be  recollected  or 

recalled  by  another  similar  face  within  this  short  interval  of  time,  but  be  lost 
forever  if  the  occasion  which  suggests  it  does  not  soon  present  itself.  The  fiu;t  is  unques- 
tioned, and  it  may  perhaps  be  an  ultimate  fact  It  rather  concerns  the  loss  or  waste  of  power, 
than  any  positive  force  or  tendency.  If  expressed  in  the  language  or  terms  taken  from  the 
general  principle  which  we  have  laid  down  as  fundamental,  it  would  be  thus. phrased :  **th6 
tendency  of  any  act  of  the  mind  to  be  recalled  or  repeated  is  weakened  by  disuse,  till,  finally, 
it  whoDy  ceases.**  Whether  it  is  properly  said  to  be  weakened,  or  superseded,  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. This  is  true  of  the  kindred  question,  whether  any  acquisition  of  the  mind  can  be  irrecov- 
erably lost  (c£  §  290). 

One  palpable  and  prominent  exception  to  this  general  tendency  to  weakness 
The  metaory  ot  or  loss  may  be  urged,  in  the  frequent  cases  of  persons  who  in  old  age  remenn 
old  ag»  1^^^  nothing  so  vividly  as  tbe  scenes  and  events  which  occurred  longest  ago. 

Often  the  whole  of  the  intervening  life  is  entirely  erased  from  the  ^oul,  while 
the  memories  of  youth  and  childhood  are  still  vivid  and  distinct  Several  reasons  may  be 
given  for  this  plain  exception  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  already  considered.  Many  of  the 
remembrances  of  childhood  have  been  recalled  again  and  again  through  a  long  life.  These 
olijects  have  been  suggested  by  a  great  number  of  occasions,  have  been  viewed  and  reviewed 
under  the  greatest  variety  of  relations,  and  been  attended  by  the  strongest  and  the  tenderest 
emotions.  Though  the  events  of  childhood,  as  realitiea^  were  present  to  the  mind  longest  ago, 
yet,  as  thought-objects,  they  may  be  the  most  fresh  and  recent  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  objects  and  events  of  childhood  were  contemplated  by  the  mind  at  first  with  an  almost 
exclusive  and  absorbing  attention.  The  few  persons  that  stand  out  in  so  bold  relief  from  the 
background  of  life  when  life  is  reviewed,  filled  its  entire  foreground  when  life  was  all  in  the 
future,  for  they  were  the  only  persons  with  whom  the  child  was  brought  in  contact  The 
memorable  occurrences  of  childhood  were  tbe  absorbing  subjects  of  thought  for  days  before 
they  occurred.  They  were  often  reviewed  with  fond  reflection  after  they  were  past  The 
learning  to  count  ten  or  one  hundred,  the  wearing  a  certain  dress ;  the  beginning  of  school- 
life  ;  the  long-anticipated,  the  oflen-reviewed  and  recited  visit  to  some  relative,  the  first  con- 
riderable  journey,  the  first  party,  the  first  composition— were  most  important  occurrences  in 
thdr  time,  and  spread  themselves  over  a  large  portion  of  the  horizon  of  the  infant  life. 

The  fifth  law  (which  relates  to  entangling  relations)  has  already  been  provided 
Th« ^J*  <*^«J;  for.  If  the  points  or  features  to  which  these  relations,  and  the  thereby  related 
tions.  objects,  are  attached,  are  very  numerous,  the  greater  is  the  probability  thai 

the  object  will  be  recalled,  provided  the  relations,  and  the  related  objects,  be 
discerned  with  equal  energy  of  attention  and  ardor  of  interest  But  if  the  multiplicity  of 
relations  divides  and  thus  weakens  the  interest,  the  influence  of  their  number  is  distracting 
a'ad  entangling.  In  illustration  of  the  operation  of  this  law.  Dr.  Brown  observes :  **  The  song 
which  we  have  never  heard  but  from  one  person,  can  scarcely  be  heard  again  by  us  without 
recalling  that  person  to  our  memory ;  but  there  is  obviously  much  less  chance  of  this  particu- 
lar suggestion,  if  we  have  heard  the  same  air  and  words  ft^quently  sung  by  others "  (X«v 
hire  81). 

Upon  this  we  remark :  If  the  frequent  repetition  of  tLe  song  has  the  effect  to  withdraw 
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the  atbention  from  the  fint  impression,  and  to  exclude  its  being  often  repeated  and  reTira^ 
ttien  it  becomes  less  likely  that  the  person  who  Eung  it  for  the  first  time  will  be  suggested  by 
the  ur ;  bat  if,  eyery  time  it  is  sung  by  any  one,  that  person  is  recalled,  then  the  song  will  b< 
more  ineffaceably  associated  with  him  the  more  frequently  it  is  sung. 

The  nxth  and  tevetUh  have  ahready  been  noticed  and  explained  (§§  261.2).  The  mffkth 
needs  but  a  word.  So  far  as  facility  of  association  depends  on  repetition,  and  so  fSsur  as  par- 
ticular habits  facilitate  repetition,  so  far  is  this  general  fact  resolred  by  the  law  oonoeming 
repetition.  So  far  as  habit,  or  eaay  repetition  by  habit,  enables  us  to  concentrate  the  attention 
with  greater  etiergy  and  interest,  so  far  is  its  power  explained  by  the  strength  of  the  single  or 
repeated  apprehensions  for  which  habit  provides. 

The  ninth  law  supposes  that  there  are  original  differences  and  aptitades  in 
Nataial  apti-  different  individuals  for  certain  olasses  of  associations.  This  is  doubtless 
^^^  true.    But  it  shouid  never  be  forgotten  that  these  original  aptitudes  do  not 

pertain  to  the  faculty  of  representation  or  the  so-called  faculty  of  assodation 
OM  guch^  but  that  it  extends  equally  to  the  power  of  presentation  and  intuition.  Whatever  we 
eneigetioaily  observe  or  connect  by  relations,  in  original  intuition,  we  revive  by  association. 
The  range  of  the  objects  which  we  can  recaU  depends  on  the  range  of  objects  and  relationa 
which  we  can  apprehend.  The  special  aptness  which  we  have  for  representing  objecta,  de« 
pends  on  the  aptness  with  which  we  present  or  acquire  them.  There  is  no  special  aptness  for 
special  associations,  or  for  various  and  ready  suggestion,  separate  Arom  a  readiness  to  discern 
special  classes  of  objects  and  relations,  and  to  discern  them  with  hiterest  and  energy. 

§  258.  There  are  what  seem,  on  the  first  aspect,  exceptions 
tioMtotheiaw  to  the  Universal  application  of  the  laws  of  associatioiu 
While  DO  one  can  doubt  that  many  thoughts  are  suggested 
from  the  past  through  a  manifest  and  discernible  connection  with  objects 
or  thoughts  that  are  present,  there  are  many  cases  of  apparent  deviation 
from  this  rule.  It  would  seem  that,  if  the  rule  were  worth  any  thing,  it 
ought  to  be  universal.  And  yet  there  are  many  cases  when  a  thought 
seems  all  at  once  to  dart  into  the  mind,  which  has  no  apparent  connection 
with  any  thought  that  is  present.  In  many  such  cases,  the  connections  can 
be  traced  through  all  their  concealed  and  circuitous  ways,  and  the  several 
objects  that  served  as  media  can  all  be  uncovered  one  by  one.  We  cite 
the  familiar  story  recorded  by  Hobbes :  ^*  In  a  company  in  which  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  late  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived  more 
impertinent  than  for  a  person  to  ask  abruptly.  What  was  the  value  of  a 
Roman  denarius  ?  On  a  little  reflection,  however,  I  was  able  to  trace  the 
train  of  thought  which  suggested  the  question ;  for  the  original  subject,  of 
discourse  mtroduced  the  history  of  the  king,  and  of  the  treachery  of  Uiose 
who  surrendered  his  person  to  his  enemies;  this  again  introduced  the 
treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  sum  of  money  which  he  received  for 
his  reward  ^  {LevicUhan^  p.  i,  c  3). 

This  story  is  better  worth  repeating  for  its  antiquity,  than  because  of 
the  singularity  of  its  matter.  It  has  served  as  an  illustration  of  the  opera 
tion  of  association  in  aU  the  books  since  Hobbes'  time.  But  the  case  is 
no  more  singular  nor  striking  than  the  experience  of  any  lively  mind  could 
fiimish  in  every  half  hour.    If  any  person  not  absorbed  with  the  objoct4 
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of  sense,  or  bent  upon  some  present  acbievement,  will  break  in  upon  bis 
moyements  of  reverie  witb  the  question,  How  did  this  or  that  thought 
oooor  to  my  mind  ?  he  will  be  snrprised,  and  perhaps  amused,  at  the  series 
of  strangely  connected  thoughts  which  introduced  it  to  his  notice.  In 
many  cases,  the  thought,  though  abrupt  and  strange,  will  be  found  to  have 
a  real  connection  with  the  thought  which  it  seemed  to  jostle  and  displace. 
There  are  thoughts,  however,  the  connections  of  which  we  cannot  trace 
out  What  ought  we  to  believe  in  respect  to  them  ?  Should  we  still  hold 
that  the  law  of  association  governs  their  movement,  though  we  cannot 
trace  its  presence  or  furnish  the  proof  of  its  working  ? 

§  269.  In  answer  to  this  qnestion,  two  opposite  views  have  been  maintained. 
Two  theories  The  first  is  held  by  Dugald  Stewart  and  others— that  the  mind  is  momen- 
nation.  ^'^^  tarily  conscious  of  the  presence  of  these  intervening  objects,  though  it  cannot 
recall  them  in  memory;  that  the  media  of  association  are  present  long 
enough  to  act  as  links  of  connection,  but  not  long  enough  to  leave  any  trace  upon  the  mem- 
ory. Thus,  when  the  object  ▲  was  known  to  be  present,  and  all  at  once  f  darts  into  the  mind 
— though  we  did  not  know  how  or  why — ^it  was  nevertheless  true  that  b,  c,  n,  and  s  did 
occur  to  the  mind  each  long  enough  to  suggest  the  other,  and  so  the  mind  was  carried  on  to  f, 
on  which  it  rests  with  distinct  and  conscious  apprehension,  though  it  cannot  recall  one  of  these 
intervening  objects. 

The  second  theory  is  urged  by  Hamilton,  following  a  suggestion  of  Leibnitz,  and  agreeing 
with  the  school  of  Herbart.  These  all  contend  thai^.  *  though  b,  c,  d,  and  b  were  present  long 
enough  to  influence  the  train  of  consciously  associat«»d  thoughts,  yet  the  mind  was  in  no  senso 
aware  of  their  presence ;  for  it  is  unpbilosophical  to  suppose  an  object  present  to  conscious- 
ness without  leaving  some  impression  upon  the  memory.  No  analogous  cases  can  be  adduced, 
and  the  hypothesis  must  be  rejected  as  groundless.^  Besides,  it  is  urged,  *  another  principle  can 
be  adduced  to  explain  the  phenomena — that  of  latent  or  unconsdous  modifications  of  the 
mind.  In  this  we  have  a  recognized  and  actually  existing  law,  which  is  suflBcient  to  account 
for  all  the  tactSy  and  which  ought  therefore  to  be  accepted  as  their  valid  explanation.* 

Upon  this  argument  we  observe,  that  it  is  not  true,  as  is  represented,  that  there  are  no 
grounds  on  which  to  rest  the  first  hypothens.  In  the  very  case  supposed,  when  f  suddenly 
and  strangely  follows  upon  a,  if  we  bethink  ourselves  at  once,  we  can  recall  some  intervening 
links  of  B,  c,  D,  and  s.  We  say,  if  we  bethink  ourselves  at  once ;  for  if  the  effort  is  made  a 
few  instants  later,  the  clue  will  fall  from  our  hands.  At  other  times,  when  it  seems  to  have 
totally  escaped  and  eluded  us,  it  can  be  recovered  by  persistent  effort  and  determination. 
Now,  the  fact  that  in  some  apparently  desperate  cases  we  can  succeed,  demonstrates  that  the 
objects  might  have  been — nay,  that  they  actually  were,  present  to  the  consciousness,  though 
they  seemed  not  to  have  been.  We  have  a  right  to  infer,  then,  on  grounds  of  analogy,  that 
they  are  so  in  all  cases.  The  analogy  of  acknowledged  and  umilar  phenomena  is  wholly  with 
the  first  theory.  Moreover,  analogy  would  seem  to  suggest  and  confirm  the  principle,  that 
where  there  is  a  feeble  activity  of  consciousness,  there  is  a  feeble  hold  upon  the  memory ;  and 
we  conclude  conversely,  that  where  there  is  the  slenderest  hold  upon  the  memory,  there  must 
have  been  the  feeblest  possible  energy  of  consciousness.  The  advocate  of  the  second  theory 
would  argue,  that  where  there  is  no  memory,  there  can  have  been  no  consciousness.  We  have 
shown  that  in  instances  in  which  there  seems  to  be  no  memory,  memory  is  present,  but  witb 
feeble  energy ;  and  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  may  always  be  so,  when  the  effect 
argues  the  presence  of  conscious  activity.  What  is  intended  by  the  phaase,  the  latent  mcdifiet^ 
<Mn  of  conseionmeu  is  not  alogether  clear.  If  it  be  explained  as  onlv  a  very  low  decree  of 
oonacioafl  activity,  the  two  theories  are  in  principle  the  same. 
19 
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§  260.  The  representatiye  power  tends  to  unoeaeing  a4rtiTit7 
ttonmioeaaingiy    The  mind,  if  giyen  up  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  aaso 

ciation,  would  never  cease  to  ftunuah  itself  with  new  objectSi 
Each  object  last  discerned  would  suggest  another.  This  would  call  up  its 
fellow,  and  the  series  of  suocessiye  objects  would  suffer  no  interruption 
and  would  come  to  no  end.  It  has  been  said  with  great  effect — ^and  the 
thought  is  a  pregnant  one — ^that,  were  the  senses  excited  to  action  only 
long  enough  to  furnish  the  soul  with  requisite  material  and  fully  to  de- 
velop all  its  powers,  and  then  to  be  sealed  up  forever,  the  spirit  would 
have  acquired  material  enough  for  its  endless  activity,  and  its  activity 
in  simple  representation  would  go  on  forever.  (Bishop  Butler,  Analogy^ 
p.  I  c.  i.)  We  know  from  observation,  that  when  the  other  activities  are 
as  nearly  suspended  as  is  possible,  as  in  dreaming  and  reverie,  the 
train  of  associated  objects  BtiU  rushes  past  the  eye  of  fancy  with  a  rapidity 
that  cannot  be  measured.  In  cases  of  an  abnormal  excitement  of  the 
brain,  it  seems  beyond  our  control,  and  we  suffer  intensely  from  the  energy 
%nd  swiftness  with  which  thoughts  of  eveiy  variety  force  themselves  upon 
our  notice,  while  we  can  neither  retard  nor  regulate  their  course.  But 
strong  as  this  activity  is,  and  difficult  of  control  as  it  at  times  may  be,  it 
dues  not  often  assume  exclusive  or  supreme  possession.  There  are  two 
methods  by  which  this  activity  is  interrupted  and  turned  aside.  The  one 
is  objective,  the  other  is  subjective. 

ow*cti     falter-    §  ^^^*    ^®  consider,  first,  the  objective  interruption.    Every 
rapkcifi  to  this    ncw  objcct  of  sense-perccption  introduces  a  foreign  and 

diveiurig  element.  Representation  gives  way  to  presenta- 
tion tft  acquisition.  We  do  not  deny  that  both  these  activities  may 
be  excited  together,  and  that  two  series,  of  presentation  and  representa- 
tion, may  go  forward  side  by  side.  It  would  seem  from  experience 
that  this  often  happens.  In  waking  gently  from  sleep,  the  images  of  the 
dream-world  blend  with  the  realities  of  the  sense-world.  Even  in  our 
waking  hours,  the  hard  world  which  the  senses  give  us,  is  constantly  blended 
with  the  spirit-world  in  which  we  dream.  Even  in  the  thronged  city, 
the  crowded  assembly,  the  pictured  theatre,  and  the  mnsioal  concert-room, 
when  the  entire  energy  is  tasked  and  excited  to  do  justice  to  the  nxmiber- 
less  objects  that  address  the  senses,  the  fancy  is  often  apparently  as  busy  as 
ever  in  its  more  crowded  and  exciting  world,  and  finds  itself  hundreds  of 
miles  distant  from  the  absorbing  scene.  The  soberest  world  of  tl  e  most 
prosaic  and  practical  thinker  is  a  silver  tissue  sparkling  with  the  images 
which  the  fancy  will  persist  in  intei-weaving  into  its  homely  fabric.  Let  all 
this  be  admitted^  and  still  it  is  true  that  the  two  species  of  activity  cannot 
occupy  the  attention  at  the  same  moment  with  equal  energy ;  and  that  the 
sense-world  and  sense-objects  will  brestk  in  upon  the  activity  of  the  fancy. 
Let  but  a  single  object  do  this  for  a  single  instant,  and  a  starting-point  if 
furnished  for  a  new  train  of  thought  in  an  entirely  new  direction. 
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§  262.  The  subfecHve  interrnption,  diversion,  and  control  of 
M^^^ttroiBtar^  the  representative  activity  of  the  soul,  are  still  more  impor- 
tant. The  ego  which  at  times  may  seem  to  be  the  helpless 
victim  or  the  amused  spectator  of  this  moving  diorama,  is  not  always  an 
idle  or  passive  looker-on.  It  has  bnt  to  detain  any  single  object  by  simple 
caprice  perhaps,  or  at  the  impulse  of  interested  emotion,  and  the  object 
detained  and  repeated  suggests  new  objects,  to  each  of  which  it  sustains 
many  relations.  By  simply  arresting  the  course  of  representation,  its 
independent  activity  is  as  truly  controlled  and  newly  directed  as  if  some 
object  of  sense  had  obtruded  itself  upon  the  apttention. 

But  the  mind  can  do  that  which  is  &r  more  effective  and  important 
than  to  detain  an  object  before  its  attention  from  simple  impulse  of  emo- 
tion.  It  must  exert  upon  every  such  object  its  higher  and  nobler  activi- 
ties, for  it  cannot  repress  them.  If  it  cognizes  the  existence  of  the  object, 
it  discerns  it  as  present,  and  as  diverse  from  itself.  It  may  remember  it 
as  having  before  been  present.  It  may  compare  it  with  other  objects, 
bring  it  into  a  new  or  a  familiar  class,  name  it,  reason  about  it,  make  from 
it  some  induction,  mould  from  it  some  imaginative  creation,  apply  it  in 
illustration  or  analogy,  discern  in  it  relations  of  beauty,  learn  from  it  some 
moral  lesson,  or  find  in  it  some  manifestation  of  the  divine.  Each  one  of 
these  activities  will  evolve  a  new  product,  which  product  may  serve  as  a 
starting-point  for  a  new  series  of  representations.  These  activities  are  far 
more  potent  and  effective  than  the  merely  passive  services  of  the  repre- 
senting power,  though  they  blend  with  them  so  intimately  as  not  easily 
to  be  disdnguished  from  them.  So  rapid  are  aU  these  higher  actions  to  a 
well-trained  intellect,  that  the  mind  seems  to  be  pouring  out  the  ore  of 
gathered  wealth  at  the  feet  of  the  recipient,  when  it  is,  in  fact,  recasting 
and  restamping  each  portion  anew.  As  the  mind  mingles  the  thinking 
power  with  the  activity  of  perception,  when  it  seems  only  to  see  and 
hear  with  the  organs  of  sense,  so  does  it  elevate  and  transform  its  acts  ot 
memory  and  fancy  by  the  penetrating  analysis  and  combining  synthesis  of 
rational  judgment  in  all  the  varieties  of  activity  and  production. 

We  have  already  ihown  (§  2S4)  that  the  representative  power  is  that  which  is  pre* 
miiaently  sendeeable  to  thought.  It  works  more  rapidly  than  sense  or  consciousness.  It  in 
fact  elaborates  the  actualities  of  present  and  raw  experience  Into  refined  materials  for  thought 
to  rework  a  second  time.  It  enables  the  rational  power  in  many  ways  to  proceed  more  quickly, 
and  with  fewer  encumbrances,  to  its  own  results. 

AMociaiion  not  §  ^^^'  That  IS  a  most  Superficial  and  untrue  conception  to 
teeoniynorth©  take  of  the  representative  power  and  the  laws  of  association, 
power.  which  resolvcs  into  them  all  the  nobler  and  more  important 

operations  and  products  of  the  human  soul.  Such  a  view  excludes  indi- 
vidual energy  and  self-respect — as  well  as  the  capacity  for  moral  relations 
to  one's  self,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  God« 
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In  one  aspect,  the  mind  may  be  properly  said  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  the  necessary  workings  of  the  laws  of  representation.  It  cannot  think 
of  an;  object  which  the  phantasy  does  not  bring  within  its  field  of  Tision« 
If  phantasy  be  limited,  or  feeble,  or  slow,  or  torpid,  through  original/con 
stitution  or  the  neglect  of  culture,  it  will  Aimish  these  objects  slowly 
eebly,  and  scantily ;  if  it  be  rapid  and  energetic,  it  will  marshal  them 
swiftly,  and  strongly,  and  abundantly.  So  far  as  it  acts  as  phantasy  only, 
it  obeys  these  conditions ;  but  this  it  does  but  rarely  when  in  a  norma] 
and  wakeful  state.  So  far  as  it  reacts  upon  the  materials  which  phantasy 
furnishes,  or  coacts  with  itself  as  represerUing^  by  also  thinking  and  cr& 
ating — ^whioh  it  does  almost  always— so  far  does  it  direct,  and  originate 
new  trains,  and,  in  so  doing,  exert  its  active  power. 

twbmuImii  ,«,,  ^"^  active  power  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  strength  and  direction 
largely  upon  the  of  the  emotions  and  sensibilities.  What  a  man  makes  of  the  materials  whick 
potions  and  representation  furnishes  by  detaining  or  elaborating  them,  will  of  course  depenc 
upon  his  feelings,  both  momentary  and  permanent.  The  feeling  which  hap 
pens  to  be  uppermost  will  direct  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  thought  which  pleases 
or  displeases.  The  desire  which  prevails  will  direct  to  the  use  which  is  ^lade  of  the  object 
while  it  is  thus  detained.  Permanent  moods  or  habits  of  feeling  in  this  way  direct  the 
energies.  The  voluntary  activities  and  states,  so  far  as  they  control  the  feelings,  become  the 
moving  forces  to  all  the  other  acts  and  products  of  the  soul. 

I  di  t  troi  §  ^^^'  ^®^^^®^  ^^"^  direct  action  upon  the  representative 
oyer  the  aasocia.  faculty,  there  is  another  which  acts  indirectly,  if  possible 
with  still  greater  effect.  The  action  is  direct  when,  in  the 
ways  described,  the  ego  arrests  and  modifies  the  onward  current  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  passive  tendencies.  It  is  indirect  so  far  as,  by  every 
such  action,  a  greater  facility  or  force  is  given  to  such  tendencies  for  the 
future.  Every  present  energy  of  attention,  every  special  effort  of  crea- 
tion or  thought,  gives  additional  strength  to  certain  bonds  of  association, 
and  imparts  special  facility  to  the  mind  in  reviving  their  objects.  A  prece- 
dence is  thereby  established  for  certain  trains  of  thought.  They  come  a 
second  time,  and  ever  afterward,  more  easily  and  naturally.  This  very 
circumstance  enables  us  to  apply  the  mind  to  similar  objects  with  less 
effort  and  greater  pleasure,  till,  at  last  the  mind  has  created  for  itself 
almost  a  new  medium  of  life,  a  second  atmosphere  for  its  own  easy  and 
familiar  action,  which  is  purely  the  product  of  its  own  previous  activities. 
The  feelings  provide  for  their  own  perpetuation  and  increased  force  as  they 
direct  to  this  or  that  intellectual  activity ;  as  they  furnish  for  the  next 
occasion  the  very  objects  and  relations  which  are  the  best  fitted  to  excite 
them  a  second  time,  and  end  at  last  by  giving  them  almost  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  souL  The  habits  of  feeling,  the  moods  of  good  or  ill  tem- 
per, of  depression  or  cheerfulness,  of  openness  or  suspicion,  in  this  way 
tend  to  become  permanent  and  more  intense.  Hence,  preeminently,  every 
controlling  or  commanding  purpose,  whether  morally  good  or  bad,  tends 
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to  perpetuate  itselfy  and  to  secure  the  execution  of  its  own  behests.  First 
it  prompts  the  mind  to  detain  those  objects  which  have  relation  to  itself 
second,  it  impels  it  to  consider  them  with  the  utmost  force  of  attention 
Thus  are  developed  and  strengthened  those  tesdenoies,  in  obedience  tc 
which  the  mind  learns  at  last  to  think  of  those  objects,  and  only  those, 
which  it  requires,  and  to  use  them  in  its  service  with  dexterity  and  readi- 
ness. Under  the  constant  presence  and  guiding  control  of  such  a  purpose, 
all  the  trains  of  associated  objects  become  its  ^^  ready  servitors,'^  which 
bring  to  mind,  when  needed,  the  facts  and  suggestions,  the  illustrations 
and  arguments,  the  happy  phrases  and  expressive  words,  which  are  re- 
quired for  thought,  expression,  and  act. 

YariouB  familiar  phenomena  iUustnUe  the  force  of  these  indirect  influences 
fr«m^*o^noii  ^^^"^  ^®  representative  fiunilty.  The  same  material  olgect  suggests  to 
phmomcna.  different  persons  associations  that  are  entirely  unlike  and  eyen  opposite  to 

one  another.  The  scene,  the  house,  the  apartment,  which  to  one  man  is  full 
of  the  deepest  mterest,  is  to  another  indifTerent  To  one  person  it  recalls  suggestions  fraught 
with  peace,  aflfection,  and  joy ;  to  another,  memories  of  hatred,  remorse,  and  terror.  The 
name  of  this  or  that  great  personage  is  fragrant  with  inspiration  to  the  ear  and  soul  of 
some ;  while  from  the  mind  of  another  it  elicits  the  response  of  simple  recognidon.  To  one 
man,  the  names  of  Kepler,  of  Newton,  of  Raphael,  or  of  Beethoven,  call  up  simply  the  place 
snd  date  of  thdr  birth ;  to  another,  the  thought  of  their  achievements ;  the  one  may  incite  to 
special  reflections  upon  their  science  or  art ;  the  other  to  the  secret  of  their  skill  and  success. 
To  the  same  man,  on  different  occasions  and  in  different  moods,  the  same  object  will  suggest 
different  assodationa,  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  hour  or  the  purpose  for  which  he  is 
thinking.  We  may  almost  say  without  exaggeration,  that  in  every  present  activity  of  the 
mind  there  is  revived  and  indirectly  made  to  reappear  the  whole  of  the  man's  previous  hifitory, 
as  each  of  its  acts  and  events  have  been  taken  up  by  the  force  of  the  soul's  purely  passive 
tebdenciea,  and  so  incorporated  into  its  very  essence. 

^^^  §  266  The  law  of  association,  according  to  the  views  of  its 
tioD  and  law  of  nature  and  energy  which  have  been  enforced,  rests  upon  the 
same  original  principle  which  explains  the  law  of  habit. 
One  object  suggests  another,  because  one  mental  state  which  is  similar  in 
part  to  another  tends  to  be  like  it  in  every  particular.  This  principle, 
when  expressed  in  other  language,  is  equivalent  to — any  mental  activity  or 
experiinxce,  when  it  is  repeated,  is  more  readily  performed. 

The  question  has  often  been  mooted,  and  somethnes  earnestly  discussed, 
Wbiek  !■  r»-  Which  of  these  principles  is  fundamental  and  original-— the  principle  of  asso- 
otberi  dation,  or  the  principle  of  habit?    Reid  contends  for  the  principle  of  habit 

(JSnciy,  iv.  chap.  4).  Dugald  Stewart  urges  that  the  prindple  of  habit  can  be 
vesolved  into  the  laws  of  association  {Elementi,  p.  i  g  6).  Hamilton  observes,  in  a  note  upon 
4«id,  that  **  we  can  as  well  explain  habit  by  association,  as  assodation  by  habit"  This  last 
^emaric  is  true  only  if  we  admit— as  Stewart,  Hume,  and  others,  seem  to  assume— that  associa- 
uan  is  to  be  resolved  into  an  attractive  force  between  kiiidred  ideas  or  relations  as  such.  We 
hsve  contended  that  such  an  attraction,  as  a  force  independent  of  the  relation  they  have  tc 
She  subjective  state  or  activity  of  the  mind  apprehending  them,  is  altogether  inconcdvable. 
If  the  force  is  derived  from  this  source,  then  it  must  be  resolved  into  the  law  of  facility  of 
repetition  in  rimilar  acts  or  states.     Hamilton,  in  accepting  the  law  of  redintegration,  if 
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forced  by  coDBistoiusy  to  adopt  the  lame  tbeoiy,  and  in  the  ket  analyi^  to  "  explain  aaaocia 
tion  by  habit.'' 

§  266.    Which  of  these  is  the  more  philosophical  theory  if 
Tiworyof  h&bit.    evident  not^nly  from  the  considerations  which  have  already 

been  urged,  but  from  the  very  conception  of  habit  and  it^ 
operation  in  all  the  departments  of  being  in*  which  it  prevails. 

Habit,  Lat.  habitus^  Gr.  ?ft9,  is  literally  a  way  of  being  held,  or  of 
holding  one's  self.  Thus  defined,  it  must  denote  a  permanent  state  of  rest 
which  has  been  reached  as  the  result  of  action  or  growth,  or  a  permanent 
form  of  activity,  or  of  readiness  or  facility  for  any  kind  of  activity.  As 
such  facility  for  action  is  universally  observed  to  result  from  repetition  of 
action,  this  last  element  is  taken  up  into  the  conception  or  definition  of 
habit.  The  acquisition  of  facility  by  repetition,  supposes  that  some  diffi- 
culty or  hindrance  has  been  overcome. 

In  whatever  department  of  nature  habit  is  observed,  often  a 
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dii&oaity  to  be    difficulty  is  noticed  in  the  beginning,  isvhether  the  habits  are 
purely  psychical  or  corporeal,  or  whether  they  are  both  physi- 
cal and  mental  conjoined ;  whether  they  are  emotional  or  moral,  or  whether, 
as  is  often  true,  they  are  all  three  together. 

Examples  of  bodily  habits  are  furnished  by  a  particular  gait;  the  dexter- 
»  ^it  1.  vj^  ^^^  management  of  the  hand  in  the  use  of  a  saw,  a  chisel,  a  hatchet,  or  a 
plane,  In  driving  or  in  drawing ;  and  the  control  of  the  limbs  in  dancing  or 
gymnastic  feats.  The  acquisition  of  sucli  habits  does  indeed  usually  hiTolye 
the  use  of  the  mind,  and  the  gain  of  facility  in  such  use.  But  we  may  consider  apart  the  for- 
mation of  the  body  only  to  a  new  habitude,  and  for  the  moment  have  to  do  only  with  the 
changes  in  the  states  and  functions  of  the  body  which  our  tenset  observe  to  be  more  and  more 
readily  made.  We  will  afterward  consider  the  more  facile  and  dexterous  dealing  of  the  mind 
with  the  body  through  the  sensations  of  which  we  are  conscious.  We  suppose,  that  at  the  out- 
set the  special  use  required  is  difficult,  either  because  some  habitual  and  undesirable  adjustment 
or  predisposition  of  the  muscles  has  been  attained,  or  because  ^ey  are  imperfectly  or  wrongly 
a<iljusted  by  nature.  An  eflbrt  is  required  invoWing  pliysical  tension  or  physical  pain ;  as 
when  we  woxdd  bring  the  oigans  to  utter  the  unused  sounds  of  a  strange  language,  or  would  , 
bring  the  fingers  or  the  limbs  to  painful  or  constrained  positions.  We  may  explain  the  obstacle 
or  hindrance  by  a  certain  power  or  tendency  of  the  reflex  activities  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  conquest  may  consist  in  the  facility  which  it  is  possible  to  acquire,  by  a  gradual 
assumption  by  the  reflex  motors  of  new  forms  of  muscular  adjustment  Whether  or  not  this 
is  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  difiiculty  and  its  eonquest,  tlie  difficulty  and  its  conquest  are 
observed  and  experienced  in  the  attitudes  and  a<jyuBtment8  of  the  body.  That  the  human 
body,  in  its  growth  and  training,  is  capable  of  acquiring,  by  use,  the  fadle  and  even  spontane- 
ous use  of  its  powers,  is  an  original  fact  which  is  too  obvious  to  be  ques^ned.  With  this 
law  or  principle,  which  operates  in  and  over  the  body,  it  is  obvious  that  the  asaodation  of 
ideas  or  sensations  can  have  nothing  to  do,  for  there  are  no  ideas  or  sensations  to  be  asso- 
ciated or  united  together. 

§  267.  We  pass  next  to  mental  habits— ;/?r«^,  those  which  are 
obstmsiM  to  be  developed  in  connection  with  such  bodily  adjustments  as  we 
•veroone.  y^^^  supposod ;  and  second^  those  which  concern  functioiu 
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(hat  are  simply  and  purely  mentaL  Side  by  side  with  the  new  adjustment! 
to  ^  hich  the  museles  are  eonstrained  with  a  more  and  more  ready  obedience, 
there  mnst  proceed  a  constantly  increased  facility  in  the  mind's  connectioD 
and  control  of  the  appropriate  sensations,  according  to  the  ends  which  it 
intends  to  accomplish ;  or  rather,  the  movements  of  t))e  mind  are  the  real 
beginnmgs  of  the  new  adjustments  and  growths  of  the  body.  The  jug- 
gler and  the  gymnast,  the  mechanic  and  the  artist,  the  dancer  and  the 
player  on  the  violin  or  the  organ,  do  not  simply  train  the  bodily  organs  to 
the  requisite  suppleness  and  aptitudes,  but  they  acquire  a  surprising  readi- 
ness of  the  mind  to  connect  with  every  movement  the  sensations  which 
indicate  the  activities  and  efforts  to  which  the  body  is  physically 
trained.  K  a  mental  facility  supposes  a  mental  difficulty,  wLat  is  this 
difficulty  ?  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  difficulty  of  mental  application  to  certain 
mental  objects,  and,  with  this,  a  difficulty  in  the  ready  mental  combination 
of  the  objects  which  are  required.  This  intellectual  obstacle  is  usually 
increased,  and  in  some  cases  wholly  occasioued,  by  one  that  is  emotional 
or  moraL  The  occupation  of  the  miad  with  this  particular  class  of 
objects,  or  of  objects  in  this  special  form,  is  not  agreeable.  Hence,  the 
great  secret  of  success  is  to  excite  an  interest  of  some  kind  in  the  sub- 
jects that  are  proposed  or  the  eflforts  which  are  required.  A  difficulty  or 
hindrance  of  some  sort  must  be  supposed  as  an  original  fact,  in  order  to 
explain  the  universal  and  palpable  necessity  and  attainment  of  intellectual 
progress  and  growth.  The  force  to  be  overcome  cannot  exist  in  ideas  or 
relations  as  such,  but  in  the  mind's  own  acts  concerning  ideas  and  relsr 
tions.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  difficulty  must  arise  from  an  original  defi- 
ciency in  the  aptitudes  of  all  men  for  certain  applications  of  the  energies  to 
certain  objects  and  relations,  and  for  the  exercise  of  certain  mental  pow- 
ers. We  must,  as  has  already  been  asserted,  assume  as  an  ultimate  fact 
that  for  all  men  a  certain  exercise  of  sense-perception*  is  easy,  while  the 
close  application  of  consciousness  is  difficult.  So  also  concrete  knowledge 
is  easy ;  generalized  or  abstract  knowledge  is  difficult.  To  some,  the  study 
of  language  ia  natural,  while  the  study  of  the  mathematics  is  especially 
"epulslTe. 

In  habhs  that  are  purely  mental,  as  in  the  greater  &cility  that  is  acquired  by 
Whar«in  the  study  in  general,  or  the  surprising  progress  which  may  be  made  in  any 
tUtoulty  Um.        apedal  sdenoe,  as  the  mathematict    or  the  languages,  or  the  still  more 

unk>oked-for  dexterity  which  may  be  gained  in  certain  intellectual  feats,  aa 
>f  pimning,  rbymlqg,  etc.,  etc,  the  difficulty  lies  m  a  reluctant  or  unwonted  attention,  and  the 
dexterity  pertains  to  the  subjectire  tendency  toward  similar  activities  which  is  acquired  by 
exercise.    The  difficulty  and  the  facility  are  assumed  to  be  unquestioned  and  original  fads. 

When  the  habits  are  purely  emotional  or  moral,  so  far  as  they  can  be  con- 
Emotloiua  and  ceived  as  such,  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  a  natural  or  acquired  ten- 
Bonl  hablte.        denoy  in  an  emotion  to  excessiye  and  abnormal  activity.    This  tendency  can 

be  overcome  only  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  other  emotions,  till  they  ac' 
■itii  proper  resdiness  and  strength.    Leaving  out  of  account  the  voluntary  element,  or  rathei 
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Buppoeiug  ihat  this  it  rightly  adjusted,  it  maty  be  assumed  that  this  orighuJ  difficulty  in 
the  natural  tendencies  remains  when  the  new  habits  are  to  be  acquired. 

The  completion  of  moral  or  emotional  habits  ordinarily  involyes  also  the  training  of  tbs 
intellectual  habits  to  the  ready  suggestion  of  new  thoughts,  and  very  often  of  the  bodv 
itself,  to  readiness  in  appropriate  actions. 

This  general  survey  of  the  extent  and  common  features  of  the  conditions  and  the 
operation  of  habit  brings  of  itself  an  argument  of  stfong  probability  in  fiivor  of  the  Tlew 
which  we  have  taken,  that  the  law  of  mental  suggestion  or  assodaticm  is  only  a  special  form  of 
this  general  law  or  principle. 

§268.  The  laws  of  associatioii  are  again  divided  into  Af^Aer 
«rW«  of  asBo-    and  lower.    The  lower,  are  those  which  are  presented  to  ns 

in  the  acquisitions  of  sense  and  conscioosness,  and  which  are 
reproduced  by  the  representatiye  imagination  or  the  uncultured  memory. 
These  are  the  relations  of  time  and  space.  As  they  are  more  obvious  and 
natural,  they  require  little  of  higher  culture  or  discipline.  They  are  also 
developed  earliest  in  the  order  of  time,  and  are  common  to  the  whole  race. 
The  relations  of  likeness  and  of  contrast  form  an  intermediate  class  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  philosophical ;  being  now  present  in  the  one, 
and  then  largely  represented  in  the  other.  The  higher,  are  the  relations 
of  caicse  and  effict ;  involving  means  and  end^  premise  and  conclusion, 
datum  and  inference^  germs  and  species^  law  and  example — ^all,  in  short, 
of  the  so-called  philosophical  or  logical  relations.  All  these  are  present 
in  and  control  the  higher  imagination  and  the  more  developed  processes 
of  thought 

Pi  is  to  be  obserred,  that  these  relations  are  not  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale 


Mffb^aad'l^    ^^  ^^^  ^^  dignity,  as  relations  of  association  or  repref^entation  merely,  but 
V*'  as  I'dations  of  original  acquisition  and  thought    Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 

intellectual  power  of  men  and  their  individual  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  products  which  result  from  the  peculiarities  of  thought  and  feeling,  depend 
on  the  movements  of  the  representative  faculty;  the  rank,  the  comparative  dignity,  and 
mutual  influence  of  these  relations,  deserve  special  consideration.  What  a  man  is,  is  con* 
▼eniently  described  and  most  satisfiictorily  accounted  for  by  the  recognition  of  the  leading 
connections  and  guiding  principles  after  wliich  thoughts  come  into  his  mind.  The  products  of 
his  intellect  in  his  conversation,  his  writings,  and  his  reasonings,  as  also  in  his  beliefs  and  hk 
principles,  reflect  the  operation  of  these  relations  as  lower  and  higher  (cf.  Dugald  Stewart, 
JSlementa,  p  i.  §  6). 

The  highear often    §  269.   The  higher  relations  of  thought  and  of  the  creative 

pTGVAll  over  82141       w  v^  «? 

aiqiiaootheiow-  imagination  are  so  diverse  from  the  lower  relations  of  sense, 
that  they  often  supersede  and  displace  them,  if  they  do  not 
cross  and  contradict  them.  In  sense-perception  and  consciousness,  objects 
most  opposed  and  incongruous  are  conjoined,  just  as  they  happen  to  pref^nt 
themsdves  in  space  or  in  time.  The  mechanical  memory  or  imagination 
servilely  reproduces  them  under  precisely  the  same  relations  in  which  they 
were  originally  presented  and  known.  But  thought  and  the  higher  im 
igination  take  the  objects  thus  accidentally  conjoined,  and  recombine  and 
reiHoduce  them  under  the  relations  that  are  higher;  selecting,  perhaps, 
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a  few  prominent  facts  or  elements  as  the  prominent  objects  of  its  intel 
lectual  energy,  and  leaving  the  rest  nnnoticed  and  unregarded.  It  is  quita 
easy  to  see  how  it  is  possible  that  this  higher  activity  of  representation 
may  in  many  individuals  greatly  prevail  over  that  which  is  lower,  so  fai 
even  as  to  exclude  the  normal  and  natural  influence  of  the  latter.  By  such 
excess,  many  not  uncommon  diversities  of  intellectual  and  moral  character 
can  easily  be  explained,  and  those  striking  idiosyncrasies  of  imagination 
and  memory  can  be  accounted  for  which  are  designated  by  the  vaguely* 
used  term,  absent-mindedness. 

The  absenUminded  person  is  one  who  has  habitually  become  so  indifferenl 
Abfleot. minded-  and  inattentive  to  the  objects  which  address  his  senses,  through  preoccu- 
nan  explained,      ^^qj^  ^^h  a  roTing  Imagination  or  abstracted  thought,  that  his  senses  seem 

often  to  be  unused,  and  his  memory  to  be  utterly  untrustworthy.  He  be* 
comes  sublimely,  or  perhaps  ridiculously,  indifferent  to  the  oommon  relations  of  common 
objects  and  events.  The  effect  upon  the  memory  and  the  imagination  of  a  stmiUu*  reversal 
nf  the  mtentions  of  nature,  will  be  explained  under  the  appropriate  heads. 

§  270.  As  the  higher  may  take  the  place  of  the  lower 
place  the  h%hl^    relations,  so  the  lower  may  exclude  or  displace  the  higher. 

The  constant  or  even  the  frequent  conjunction  of  objects 
and  phenomena  may  in  consequence  be  mistaken  for  their  necessary  rela- 
tions or  essential  conditions  or  constituents.  A  savage,  who  should  see 
gunpowder  exploded  by  an  electric  spark,  would  associate  the  whole  of 
the  electric  apparatus,  and  perhaps  even  the  words  and  the  dress  of  the 
operator,  with  the  occurrence  of  the  explosion,  and  take  the  combination 
to  be  made  by  a  necessary  connection  of  things.  The  ignoramus  who 
sees  a  conjurer  perform  certain  manipulations,  or  hears  him  repeat  the 
words  of  some  incantation  in  connection  with  a  surprising  feat,  tmites  the 
two  by  an  association  so  inveterate  as  to  belieye  that  the  one  is  the  cause 
of  the  other.  The  manifold  and  inveterate  superstitions  that  have  been 
so  readily  accepted  and  so  tenaciously  retained,  are  in  this  way  to  be  ex- 
plained. Startling  or  noticeable  eyents  have  occurred  together  by  a  merely 
casual  connection,  which  have  been  henceforward  associated  as  essential 
the  one  to  the  other ;  as,  to  success  in  battle,  the  healing  of  disease,  the 
removal  of  an  epidemic,  the  termination  of  drought,  the  cessation  of  an 
eclipse,  or  the  acceptable  performance  of  some  religious  rite. 

We  assume  that  the  orighud  observation  of  the  relation  of  events  conjoined,  may  have 
been  hasty,  and  that  the  judgment  reached  has  been  in  consequence  unauthorized.  There  has 
beep  no  real  discernment  of  the  cause,  or  law,  or  adaptation  that  was  sought  for.  Some 
jneosential  connection  has  taken  their  place,  and  the  objects  casually  united  in  a  hasty 
obi»ervation  being  perpetually  presented  in  a  conjunction  of  time  or  place,  are  associated  so 
fix^ly,  that  the  philosophical  or  religious  superstition  has  a  show  of  plausibility  or  reason. 
Wlicther  it  has  or  not,  it  retains  its  hold  upon  the  mind.  Nor  are  errors  of  this  sort  confined 
to  uncultured  and  ignorant  races  or  uneducated  men.  Men  of  quiclc  associatian  and  ready 
suggestion,  even  if  they  attain  the  highest  culture  in  many  directions,  often  scorn  that  disci- 
ptiiie  to  philosopldcal  thinking  of  which  they  stand  in  special  need  because,  from  (he  very 
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qidokness  of  their  power  to  oombinei  they  are  most  liable  to  mistake  the  aaaaociatiopo  of 
their  yaiious  and  ready  wit  for  the  iiober  and  solid  relationa  of  thought. 

Tha  lower  uso-    8  271.  The  lower  associations — those  of  constant  or  frequent 

dations      affect  * 

thefeeiingmnott    conjunction — are  most  observable  when  they  strongly  affect 
"^  ^'  our  feelings.     Objects  which  are  in  themselves  indiffisren^ 

or  which  ought  to  be  and  would  otherwise  be  positively  offensive,  ^xcUi 
the  intenseat  misliking,  simply  because  they  are  connected  in  our  thoughts 
with  objects  which  in  their  essential  nature  are  fitted  to  please  or  dis* 
please  us.  For  example,  a  dress  that  itself,  in  color,  form,  and  fitting, 
is  tasteful,  becomes  permanently  displeasing,  as  well  as  any  that  resemble 
it,  because  it  brings  distinctly  to  mind  a  very  disagreeable  person  who 
wore  it  The  remembrance  of  a  journey,  or  some  other  event  of  our  pe^ 
sonal  history,  is  always  imwelcome,  because  it  was  connected  in  our  expe- 
rience, and  is  therefore  associated  in  our  thoughts,  with  some  serious 
disappointment  or  calamity.  The  sight  of  the  surgeon  who  saved  our 
life  by  peribrming  a  painful  operation,  is  not  always  agreeable,  however 
sincere  may  be  our  gratitude.  Certain  persons  are  very  pleasing  or  very 
displeasing,  because  they  bring  to  mind  memories  or  thoughts  which  we 
cherish  or  reject. 

A  drees  of  the  newest  fashion  may  be  at  first  singular  and  unattractite.  But 
Hov  and  why  it  is  soon  generaUy  worn  by  those  who  are  attractive  in  appearance,  graceftil 
Ihdiions  ehange.    ^^  refined  in  manners,  and  high  in  social  position.    It  is  soon  ret,4irded  as 

in  itself  highly  graceful  and  agreeable,  till  no  other  is  tolerable.  It  is  not 
long  before  it  becomes  common,  and  this  detracts  somewhat  from  its  factitious  attractions. 
Wlien  it  is  worn  obtrusiyely  by  the  filthy  andTuIgar,  and  becomes  conspicuous  hi  connecdon 
with  persons  who  are  rightfully  disagreeable,  it  is  time  that  this  fashion  should  change,  or  chat 
some  other  novelty  should  appear,  in  order  to  relieve  the  associations  of  the  fashionable  worid 
from  the  offensive  taint  of  vulgarity. 

The  moral  influence  of  accidental  associations  is  still  more 
«noe  of  oasu J    worthy  of  attention,  for  their  power  fcH*  evil  as  well  as  their 

capacity  for  good.  Pleasing  manners,  high  intellectual  cul- 
ture, the  attractions  of  wealth  and  position,  may  be  combined  with  liber 
lane  principles  and  easy  morals,  and  thus  become  powerful  aids  and  instro* 
ments  of  vice  and  corruption.  The  drunken  revel  may,  by  the  force  of 
associations  of  this  kind,  not  only  be  endured  as  less  disgusting,  but  it 
may  be  gloried  in  by  the  aspirant  after  high  society,  as  the  sign  of  gentle- 
manly breeding  and  fitshionable  life.  The  horrors  of  the  first  cigar  and 
the  first  debauch  are  greatly  alleviated  by  manifold  suggestions  that  the 
experience  of  both  are  necessary  to  constituie  the  gentleman.  The  easy 
manners,  the  gay  life,  and  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  cavaliers  of 
Charles  I.,  and  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  H,  lent  a  charm  to  their  cause 
and  a  fiiscination  to  their  name  and  memory ;  while  the  unnatural  strict- 
ness, the  over-stiff  manners,  and  the  precise  pedantry  of  the  Puritans  hare 
caused  th«nr  pure  morals^  their  patriotic  heroism,  and  their  fervent  piety  ic 
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be  odiouB  in  the  minds  of  many  noble  men,  and  have  burdened  their  verj 

name  with  associations  of  contempt  and  reproach* 

,_,         ,         8  272.   The  force  of  casual  associations  is  in  no  partioulai 

InflTioxice  of  cu*  , 

uai  anod&tioDs    more  conspicuous  than  in  its  influence  upon  language.     A 

deed  that  is  abhorrent  to  the  conscience  and  offensive  to  thd 
judgment  and  feelings  of  right-minded  and  plahi-speaking  men,  is  more 
than  half  reconciled  to  the  moral  feelings,  and  perhaps  is  installed  among 
the  virtues,  by  soAiening  or  dignifying  the  appellations  by  which  it  is 
named — that  is,  by  designating  it  by  words  that  suggest  associations  of 
respectability  and  honor.  Men  seek  to  keep  down  or  to  avoid  associations 
of  disgust  or  abhorrence  by  the  device  of  euphemistic  terminology.  It  iff 
not  always  true  that  ^  vice  loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness ; 
for  the  very  grossness  which  is  its  natural  manifestation  and  result,  if 
sometimes  the  best  defence  of  society  against  the  corruption  to  which  it 
tends.  To  seek  to  divest  it  of  the  offensive  associations  which  ibis  gross- 
ness  is  fitted  to  excite,  by  substituting  associations  which  are  less  unpleas* 
ant,  is  often  to  defeat  one  of  the  intentions  of  nature,  which  would  keep 
the  conscience  honest  and  true,  if  she  cannot  make  the  conduct  right 
(cf.  J.  S.  Mill,  Zogicy  B.  iv.  chap.  y.  §g  3,  4). 

The  power  of  eptthets  and  names  to  awaken  pleasant  oi 
^ne^epfthete   tmpleasant  associations  is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of 

parties  and  in  the  practice  of  partisans.  A  party  that  is  en- 
oumbered  by  an  epithet  or  appellation  of  odious  association^  or  disagree* 
able  origination,  hastens  to  disencumber  itself  of  an  appendage  that  is 
more  fatal  than  the  shirt  of  Nessus ;  while  its  opponents  are  as  eager  and 
determined  that  it  shall  retain  the  damaging  reproach.  There  are  cities 
of  Europe  in  which  the  use  by  one  man  to  another  of  certain  epithets  or 
gestures,  which  of  themselves  are  harmless  and  innocent,  is  resented  as  the 
deadliest  of  insults,  simply  because  these  are  associated  with  a  shameful 
and  hiuniliating  passage  m  their  history.  The  skilful  application  of  epi- 
thets like  Whig  and  Tort/j  Malignant  and  MouncOhead^  Girondists  and 
the  Mountain^  Conservative  and  Badicalt  is  often  more  efScient  with  the 
populace  than  the  most  convincing  arguments  or  the  most  persuasive  elo- 
^ence.  Agreeable  associations,  through  the  subtle  reaction  of  language, 
have  not  only  palliated — ^they  have  even  recommended  the  most  contempt- 
ible follies,  the  most  outrageous  violence,  and  the  most  abominable 
crimes. 

Kren  philosophy  herself^  though  profefismg  to  be  subject  to  thought-relationB 
Ibor  fadliunoa  €iily,  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  mflaenoe  of  casiud  associations  oper- 
In  philotophy.       ^^i^g  ^u^Qgii  this  same  medium  of  worda    It  is  often  more  cffectiTe,  e^en 

in  the  schools,  to  apply  an  epithet,  as  mikmoim  or  •piritual^  empirictd  or 
raiumalj  wiuitfith  or  uHlUariany  than  it  is  to  disprove  an  anaiyais  or  answer  an  argument — to 
give  an  opuiion  an  odious  name,  or  apply  a  contemptuous  epithet,  than  to  consider  its  evidence 
or  refiiie  its  reasons.  The  soberest  and  the  best^verned  men  are  more  or  less  affected  bj 
individual  assodations  in  their  tastes,  their  preferences,  their  manners,  their  reading,  the! 
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(Mmpamoiu,  their  politica,  and  their  fidtb.  We  could  not  be  wholly  aloof  or  exempt  from 
their  influence  if  we  would.  We  would  not  if  we  could ;  for,  in  so  doing,  we  should  forego 
much  of  our  individuality,  and  of  that  which  makes  our  individuality  dear.  But  it  is  the 
mterest  and  duty  of  every  man  so  far  to  regulate  the  influence  of  such  associations,  that  h« 
does  not  become  the  easy  victim  or  the  abject  slave  of  chance  and  arb:trary  drcumstanoea. 
Whatever  is  right  and  true  cannot  ][>e  disagreeable,  when  it  is  sustained,  adorned,  and  hat 
lowed  by  associations  that  are  only  attractive.  Indeed,  it  is  not  tall  the  reason  and  conscience 
rule  so  completely  over  the  whole  man,  as  to  transform  and  elevate  even  the  individual  and 
casual  associations,  that  the  education  of  man  is  complete,  and  his  character  has  attained  that 
harmony  and  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

REPRESENTATION.— (1.)  THE  MEMORY,   OR  RBCOGKIZma   FACULTT 

EiTiHO  considered  the  conditions  and  laws  of  the  representative  power,  we  proceed  to  appl| 
the  results  of  our  inquiries  to  the  explanation  of  the  principal  modes  in  which  its  actiT- 
ity  is  exerted— to  the  60K»lled  faculties  of  memory^  phantasy^  and  imagination.  The 
memory  comes  first  in  order,  because  it  is  at  once  the  most  natural  and  yet  the  moal 
perfect  form  in  which  the  power  is  used. 

The  faements  ^  ^^^'  -^  ^^  ^^  ^^*®  ^^  memory  has  already  been  defined 
STSfMnory!'*  to  bc  that  in  which  the  essential  elements  of  an  act  of  pre- 
vious cognition  are  more  or  less  perfectly  re-known,  both 
objective  and  subjective,  with  the  relations  essential  to  each.  These  ele- 
ments are  not  all  recalled  with  the  same  distinctness,  and  hence  there  are 
varieties  of  memory ;  but  it  is  essential  to  an  act  of  memory  that  some 
portion  of  each  of  these  elements  and  relations  should  be  recalled  and 
reknown. 

For  example :  I  remember  an  event  which  occurred  an  hour  ago— that  a  friend  made  me  a 
call,  or  passed  me,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  street  What  is  involved  in  this  act  of  memory  f 
First  of  all,  I  must  reproduce  the  image  of  my  friend  as  before  me,  or  as  he  passed ;  second, 
I  must  recall  the  image  or  recollection  of  myself  as  sedng  or  ounversing  with  him,  perhaps 
with  more  or  less  feeling.  Unless  both  these  elements  are  recalled,  the  object  perceived  or  in 
some  way  cognised,  and  myself  in  the  act  of  apprehending  vad  perhaps  of  feeling — i.  e^  the 
objective  and  subjective  elements— the  act  cannot  be  an  act  of  memory.  If  we  recall  or 
represent  any  event  or  object,  and  say  we  remember  it,  we  must  also  recall  ourselves  in  some 
act  or  state  related  to  it  Third,  the  act  of  originally  knowing  the  olject  or  event  was  my  act 
— t.  e.,  I,  the  same  being  who  now  recall  and  reknow  it  in  the  ways  described,  did  know  it 
before.  The  act  of  knowing  the  object,  and  of  having  known  it^  are  acts  of  the  tame  being. 
Fourth,  the  two  acts  are  in  this  process  also  distinguished  as  before  and  after,  the  present  as 
actual,  the  past,  both  act  and  object,  as  having  been  actual.  This  involves  the  distinctions  of 
before  and  after,  or  tie  relations  of  succession  involving  time.  Fifth,  in  the  ori^nal  act  of 
observation  I  must  have  been  in  some  place,  and  tiie  object  observed  must  have  sustained 
some  rektion  to  attending  or  accompanying  objects.    Neither  myself  nor  the  object  can  oivii 
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narilj  be  recaQea  without  lome  of  these  aocompaniments  involving  relations  to  space.  Sixth, 
the  objective  and  subjective  elements,  and  the  relations  which  they  involve,  thus  recalled  ai 
images,  must  be  known  to  represent  realities.  What  is  involved  in  this  relation  of  the  image 
to  a  reality,  and  how  it  is  possible,  has  already  been  discussed  and  explained  (P.  n.  c.  il). 

These  eiementB  §  ^^^«  These  are  the  necessary  elements  in  an  act  or  state 
fS£  ^  uD^iua  ^^  memory.  Bat  though  they  must  all  be  present  and  enter 
periMtion.  j^^^  g^^j^  ^  State,  they  need  not  be  present  with  the  same 

fulness  or  distinctness  at  all  times,  nor  with  the  same  relative  fulness  at 
the  same  time.    The  total  complex  of  objects  and  relations  may  be  re- 
called more  or  less  perfectly,  or  each  of  the  constituent  elements  may  be 
more  or  less  vividly  represented. 
^    ^.  ^  First :  The  object  of  the  original  act  may  be  recalled  with  a 

rhe  object  prop-  "^  /%  .  -.  -r-    , 

«r,  of  the  ori|^-  greater  or  less  completeness  of  its  elements  or  parts.  If  the 
object  be  purely  a  thought-object  which  we  remember  to 
have  cognized  before,  or  a  material  object  which  is  now  present  only  as  a 
mental  image,  it  may  be  only  vaguely  recalled  at  best,  and  its  constituent 
elements  may  be  only  very  scantily  reproduced.  Even  if  it  is  a  sense- 
object  which  we  perceive  a  second  time,  and  remember  as  havmg  been 
perceived  before,  it  may  be  that  only  a  very  small  number  of  its  distin- 
guishable parts  can  be  thus  recalled,  as  having  been  thus  previously  pe^ 
ceived« 

Second :  The  original  act  of  the  mind  in  the  first  apprehtfli* 
n^^^^l^aoi  gioji  jj^j  also  i)e  more  or  less  perfectly  i-ecalled.  I  see  a  feci 
in  a  crowd.  I  recall  it  perfectly,  and  know  that  I  have  seen 
it  before ;  but  I  cannot  revive  a  single  vestige  of  myself  as  viewing  it,  only 
that  I  did  thus  view  it  I  am  certain  by  direct  knowledge.  And  yet  we 
must  have  this  recollection  of  our  previous  activity  or  feeling,  or  we  cannot 
be  said  to  remember  it  at  all  This  certain  knowledge  may  vary  from  the 
vaguest  possible  impressions  of  our  subjective  state,  to  the  most  vivid  and 
circumstantial  reviewal  of  every  part  or  feature. 

It  might  perhaps  be  suggested  that  this  is  not  literally  true  of  all  remembered  objects, 
sepedally  of  those  with  which  we  are  the  most  familiar,  and  which  we  are  most  certain  that 
we  have  often  known ;  as  the  streets  and  houses  of  our  place  of  residence,  or  the  persons  of 
our  most  familiar  friends,  or  the  facts  of  familiar  knowledge,  as  the  dates  of  the  accession 
of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  of  the  beginning  of  our  own  nadonal  life,  and  the  myriad 
fiunUiar  facts  of  school  acquisition.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  we  remember  these 
objects ;  and  yet  we  do  not  in  all,  nor  in  most  cases,  distinctly  recall  our  act  or  state  when  we 
first  learned  them,  nor  any  previous  act  in  which  we  accepted  them  as  true.  We  may  not 
dwell  upon  such  acts  or  states,  it  is  true,  because  we  do  not  give  the  assodating  power  time  oi 
play  enough  to  call  up  so  complete  a  picture ;  but  if  we  oould  not  recall  some  such  prenoui 
•et  of  perception  or  assent,  we  do  not  properly  remember  the  object 

Third :  The  time  when  the  object  was  previously  known  may 

ttojrtfatioM  of   be  more  or  less  perfectly  recjdled.    If  I  remember  an  object 

viewed  or  experienced  half  an  hour  ago,  I  may  reotin  the 
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leading  events  which  have  happened  to  me  from  the  present  moment  back« 
ward  to  the  original  act  of  acquiring  this  knowledge.  If  it  was  yester- 
day, or  a  month  since,  I  can  generally  recall  the  events  that  were  just 
before  and  after  it,  and  can  connect  it  with  the  present  by  more  or  fewer 
intervening  occurrences,  can  fix  the  date  so  &r  as  to  know  that  it  was  in 
a  certain  month  of  a  certain  year ;  the  attendants  of  which  dates  I  can 
recover  with  more  or  less  fulness. 

Jn  some  cases,  the  erent  stands  isolated  in  the  dim  and  undetermined  past  In  others,  it 
may  not  be  wholly  isolated  from  the  events  which  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed,  bat  yet 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  united  with  the  present  by  any  connecting  series  of  events  that 
intervene. 

Fourth :  The  place  where,  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly 
piao^**"^  ^   recalled  and  recognized.     TJi^  place  tohere^  is  a  phrase  which 

denotes  the  adjacent  and  surrounding  physical  objects  in 
their  spatial  relations,  which  form  the  background  and  the  setting  of  every 
object  perceived  or  every  act  of  the  person  who  remembers.  Every  object 
previously  observed,  every  act  of  my  own  in  observing  it,  when  them- 
selves recalled,  will  bring  back  this  accompanying  setting  more  or  less 
perfectly,  according  as  these  accompaniments  were  originally  regarded 
with  a  more  or  less  energetic  and  interested  attention,  or  as  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  is  allowed  for  the  process  of  suggestion  and  recovery. 

§  276.  Fifth :  The  knowledge  of  the  real  existence  or  actual 
Bition  may  vary    perception  of  remembered  objects  may  also  vary  in  the 

degree  of  accuracy  or  confidence  with  which  it  is  held.  For 
this  simple  knowledge  no  other  explanation  can  be  given,  than  that  the 
mind  is  competent  to  its  exercise.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  Why 
do  we  trust  our  memory?  To  this  philosophers  have  sought  to  give  an 
answer  by  enumerating  certain  grounds  or  criteria — as  that  the  object 
must  be  cUar^  or  that  the  image  recalled  must  T€pre9ent  or  agree  with  the 
reality.  But  all  these  criteria,  or  grounds,  are  merely  other  words  <»r 
phrases,  which  express  no  more  than  the  act  of  knowledge  itself. 

But  does  the  mind  always  know — i.  t^  remember— with  equal  certainty  t 
Do  we  never  diB-  Does  it  not  sometimes  distrust  its  own  act  in  remembering?  And  is  tiieie 
oiyT  not  a  dilTerence  observed  between  the  act  of  doubting  and  of  confidently 

remembering,  which  justifies  us  in  trusting  tlie  one  and  in  distrusting  the 
other  f  We  answer :  When  we  distrust  our  own  act  of  memory,  it  is  we  ourselves  who  are 
not  certain.  We  seek  to  be  certain ;  sometimes  we  succeed,  and  pass  from  the  condition  of 
painful  doubt  into  that  of  confident  knowledge.  The  object  which  was  vaguely  recalled  now 
stands  vividly  and  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  mind.  But  the  deamesA  and  distinctness 
of  the  objects  are  not  the  real  causes  which  effect,  or  the  logical  grounds  on  which  we  rest 
our  positive  knowledge.  The  terms  dittvMA  and  cKsftnt^/y,  objectively  describe  the  snb. 
jective  certainty,  but  do  not  account  for  or  justify  it.  When  we  distrust  our  memory,  we 
are  aware  3f  our  own  distrust — we  are  clearly  and  perfectiy  certain  that  we  do  not  positively 
remember.  But  as  soon  as  we  do  remember,  we  not  only  know  that  we  are  oonfider t,  but  in 
know  that  that  oonoeming  which  we  are  thus  confident  waa  indeed  a  reali^. 
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*  Sut  do  we  not  lometimfe  offer  leasons  to  satisfy  or  ptoTe  to  onraelvefl  that 

^^  ^  2*****!?    ▼hat  we  remember  must  have  been  a  fact?'    We  do  often  enumerate  the 
reasons  ror  trust-  ,         .     ,        .  i     •    « 

log  itt  circumstancee  which  assure  us  that  we  cannot  be  mistaken,  but  not  as  logioal 

recuons  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  we  are  in  the  tight,  nor  as  decisive 
yiteria  to  distinguish  that  which  is  imagined,  from  that  which  actually  took  place.  We  bring 
them  up  as  particulars  on  which  we  dwell  with  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  recreating  a  more 
complete  and  virid  picture  of  the  past.  In  this  sense  we  are  said  to  refresh  our  memory— as 
a  witness  in  court  is  asked  or  urged  to  do,  when  one  or  another  circumstance  is  repeated  in 
his  hearing,  or  he  is  left  to  his  own  associations  to  revive  the  past.  We  are  sometimes  said  to 
verify  our  memory,  but  only  in  this  sense :  We  say,  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  it  was  on  such 
a  day  and  in  such  a  place,  and  such  a  person  or  persons  were  present,  etc,  etc. ;  but  all  this  if 
simply  our  own  thinking  aloud,  as  we  paint  into  the  mental  picture  one  element  after  another ; 
oinr  certainty  all  the  while  becoming  more  positive.  We  may  indeed  urge  this  number  of 
remembered  particulars  as  reasons  why  others  should  trust  our  accuracy  nnce  our  remem- 
brance is  so  full  and  detailed,  but  not  as  grounds  or  criteria  for  our  own  confidence.  For  this 
flonfidence  we  can  give  no  other  reason  than  that  we  find  ourselves  possessed  of  and  using  the 
power  for  this  very  function,  which  is,  to  remember.  And  yet  this  act  is  exercised,  as  is  every 
other  act  of  the  soul,  with  unequal  energy.  Our  confidence  admits  of  various  degrees,  from 
the  lowest  belief  of  objects  indistinctiy  recalled,  to  the  highest  confidence  oonceming  past 
I  vividly  and  fvUly  reproduced. 


§  276.  A  more  exact  and  technical  description  of  memory 
eaiii  ffittSdu^"  would  be  the  following.  Memory  is  a  modification  of  repre- 
sentation. It  supposes  the  representative  power  to  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  ftimish  the  materials,  conditions,  or  objects  for  itself 
to  work  with  or  upon,  according  to  the  laws  of  association  or  sugges- 
tion. These  objects  being  furnished,  the  memory,  or  the  mind  in  memory, 
knows  them  by  an  act  of  recognition.  More  briefly,  representation  recalls, 
memory  recognizes.  The  soul,  in  representation,  is  passive,  blind,  and 
mechanical,  proceeding  according  to  fixed  and  inevitable  laws,  by  methods 
or  processes  which  occcur  beyond  or  out  of  consciousness.  The  soul,  in 
memory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  active,  intelligent,  and  rational  The  dis- 
tinction between  representation  and  memory,  so  far  as  our  actual  expe- 
rience is  concerned,  is  rather  ideal  than  real,  for  representation  passes  into 
memory  by  an  inevitable  certainty,  through  the  easiest,  the  most  natural, 
and  usually  the  most  unnoticed  transitions.  The  laws  of  representation  are 
certain,  if  suffered  to  act  long  enough,  to  bring  before  the  mind  those 
materials  which,  when  presented,  it  usually  assents  to  by  an  act  of  knowl- 
edge or  recognition,  which  is  memory. 

Tlie  psyeholof^sts  of  the  aasodationftl  school  provide  for  only  half  the  process— that  of 
n^presentation.  The  recognition  they  attempt  to  explain,  but  unsuccessfully,  by  the  chem* 
istry  of  association — i.  e^  by  the  union  or  blending  of  a  present  with  a  past  mental  state. 

Representation  and  memory  may,  however,  with  propriety  and  advantage,  be  ideally  con 
lidered  apart.  At  times  they  are  really  separate.  Objects  may  be  represented,  but  not 
feeogniaed,  through  baste,  or  the  diversion  of  the  attention,  or  some  unexplained  withholding 
of  the  act  of  knowledge. 
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§  277.   Representation,  conceived  apart  from  memory,  ma^ 

the  first  dem^t  begin  with  a  mental  imagej  and  hj  the  laws  of  its  own 
memory.  activity  present  another,  and  still  another,  till  all  at  once  the 
intelligence  asserts,  *  That  one  now  presented  I  have  perceived  or  known 
before. '  Or  the  object  may  be  material^  and  first  perceived  by  the  senses. 
In  sach  a  case,  representation,  at  once  supplies  a  completing  image  or 
thought,  and  memory  pronounces,  *This  very  object  have  I  perceived 
before.'  According  as  the  occasion  to  memory  is  a  mental  or  a  perceived 
object,  do  the  phenomena  of  memory  differ. 

Memory,  on  the  other  hand,  as  distinguished  from  represen- 
SooSdment?    tetion,  is  an  act  of  knowledge.    To  know,  requires  objects, 

and  the  discernment  of  their  relations.  The  different  kinds 
or  modes  of  knowledge  differ  from  one  another  both  in  the  objects  and 
relations  known  (§  61).  The  conditions  or  objects  of  memory  are  pecu- 
liar, in  that,  as  has  just  been  explained,  representation  presents  or  suggests 
more  or  fewer  of  them.  The  relations  under  which  they  are  discerned  are« 
as  we  have  shown  at  length,  those  of  previous  apprehension  by  myself  in 
some  determinate  state  of  knowledge  or  feeling,  at  some  previous  time, 
and  in  some  particular  place.  The  act  of  knowledge,  while  it  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  other  acts  of  knowledge  by  its  objects  and  relations,  is, 
however,  like  them,  in  that  its  objects  and  relations  are  realities,  and  its 
own  subjective  condition  is  certainty  (§  48). 

§  278.  But  while  we  thus  distinguish  in  an  ideal  way,  and 
gmd  intentional    by  abstraction,  the  passive  and  the  active  element,  both  must 

be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  memory ;  for,  in  these  phenomena,  each  of  these  elements  modifies  the 
other,  and  both  appear  in  the  activities  and  products  of  this  most  nimble 
and  subtle  agency  of  the  soul.  The  two  are  related  in  memory  somewhat 
as  sensation  proper  and  perception  proper  are  combined  in  the  acts  of 
sense-perception — the  one  is  inversely  as  the  other.  In  certain  acts  and 
powers  of  memory,  the  passive  or  representational  element  is  prominent 
and  conspicuous ;  in  others,  the  active  and  rational  is  most  apparent.  Ac- 
cording to  this  feature,  we  distinguish  the  memory  as  spontaneous  and 
intentional.  In  spontaneous  memory,  the  object  remembered,  spontaneous- 
ly occurs  to  the  mind.  In  intentional  memory  it  is  distinctly  sought  after 
untU  it  is  found.  In  spontaneous  memory,  the  representative  faculty  is 
prominent,  and  acts  according  to  its  own  appropriate  laws,  while  the  Intel* 
ligence  waits  only  to  give  its  recognition  to  what  is  presented  to  its  atteii- 
tion.  In  intentional  memory,  the  intelligence  is  active,  being  distinctly 
aware  that  some  object  has  been  previously  known,  to  recall  which  it  sum- 
mons the  energies  of  the  representative  power  according  to  its  necessary 
l^ws.    The  two  kinds  of  memory  may  be  advantageously  considered  apart 

The  distmotion  of  these  two  kinds  of  memory  is  so  obTious^  and  Is  so  readily  obeerred, 
that  it  is  not  at  an  surprising  that  separate  terms  for  the  two  haTO  been  employed  in  coiumoQ 
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Efe,  and  nre  found  in  many  langiuigei.  The  Greeks  have  fAy^fiti  and  iudf*.rnffa ;  the  Latina, 
menwria  and  reeordatio  (cf.  Cic,  de  Prov,  48) ;  the  English,  memory  and  reeolUetion,  It  is, 
of  course,  not  pretended--and  ought  not  to  be  expected — that  these  terms  are  always  usetl 
irith  precision,  or  that  the  two  are  not  often  interchanged.  The  existence  of  two  such  tenni^ 
each  with  its  appropriate  shade  of  meaning,  can,  however,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fiuil 
that  the  human  (Consciousness  has  observed  the  differences  explained. 

§  279.   In  the  spontaneons  memory,  there  are  natural  apti 
ThespoBtaoacoa    tudes  and  diBabillties,  which  can  only  be  referred  to  some 

Bemory. 

original  difference  of  the  mental  constitution,  which  is  prop- 
erly called  a  strength  or  weakness  of  the  original  powers.  It  is  almost 
superflaous  to  repeat  what  has  been  abundantly  explained,  that  such  apti- 
tudes and  disabilities  do  not  pertain  exclusively  to  the  representative 
energy  as  such,  but  run  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  activities  and  capacities. 

That  such  origins]  differences  do  exist,  is  an  unquestioned  fact.  For  example :  one  per- 
son hears  a  series  of  unconnected  names  recited,  and  can  repeat  Uiem  all  in  the  precise  order 
in  irhich  they  were  uttered,  while  another  can  recall  only  now  and  then  one.  The  eye  of 
another  runs  down  a  column  of  figures,  and  he  can  copy  the  whole  from  memory,  while  his 
companion  can  scarcely  recall  a  single  one  of  the  whole.  One  individual  can  learn  a  page  of 
prose  or  poetry  simply  by  reading  or  hearing  it  read  but  once,  while  another  can  with  diffi- 
culty repeat  coirectly  a  single  line  or  sentence.  The  power  to  perform  long  and  intricate 
mathematical  calculations  in  the  head^  which,  as  exhibited  by  some  very  young  persons,  like 
Zerah  Golbum,  is  looked  on  as  a  miracle  of  genius,  and  hailed  as  a  sign  of  extraordinary 
promise,  depends  chiefly  on  the  capacity  to  hold  and  recall  at  pleasure  the  results  of  previous 
processes,  so  that  they  stand  depicted  before  the  mind's  eye  as  though  they  were  written  or 
drawn  upon  a  slate  or  blackboard.  Now  and  then  a  rare  scholar  is  met  with,  who  from 
infancy  has  possessed  the  gift  of  retaining,  so  as  to  recall,  every  date,  name,  and  separate  fact 
which  he  has  ever  learned — upon  whose  mind,  in  short,  every  otject  that  has  ever  been 
acquired  has  left  its  transcript  in  a  vivid  and  abiding  picture. 

orianua  differ.  §  ^^^'  ^^*  these  differences  are  natural,  is  manifest  from 
eneei  In  the  thjg  that  they  Cannot  be  remedied  by  any  effort  or  art.  No 
taaauny.  discipline  of  the  attention,  and  no  determination  of  the  will, 

can  enable  one  who  is  strikingly  deficient,  to  acquire  the  power  of  this  sim* 
pie  and  effortless  memory.  That  the  defect  lies  in  some  original  inea- 
pacity,  or  some  ineradicable  habit  to  fix  the  attention  with  interest  upon 
the  objects  to  be  recalled,  and  not  upon  the  power  of  representation,  is 
confirmed  by  observation  upon  cases  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  by  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  workings  of  the  representative  power.  That  the  strength 
or  weakness  in  this  kind  of  memory  is  not  owing  to  the  physical  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  organs  of  sense,  but  to  the  mental  energy  and  the 
moral  direction  with  which  these  physical  instruments  are  applied,  is  abun- 
dantly manifest.  Both  these  are,  however,  greatly  affected  by  a  norma) 
and  harmonized  organization  and  healthy  activity  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
by  the  coolness  and  serenity  of  the  temper,  according  to  laws  which  will  be 
explained  hereafter.  After  making  the  utmost  allowance  for  the  influence 
20 
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of  temperament,  health,  and  circumstanoes  of  education  and  development, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  original 
endowments  of  the  soul  in  respect  to  the  force  of  its  action  upon  single 
objects,  as  well  as  in  the  reach  or  range  of  the  relations  which  it  can  dis- 
cern with  effect  and  reoaU  with  success.  Analogous  to  difierenoes  in  the 
spontaneous  memory — ^if,  indeed,  they  are  not  examples  of  it — are  the 
\  arying  capacities  to  recall  a  musical  air  so  as  to  repeat  it,  or  to  revive  the 
image  of  the  voice  or  manners  of  another  so  as  to  imitate  them. 

The  relations  which  are  employed  in  the  nataral  memory  are  most  oonsplcn 
Tha  relations  onsly  those  of  simple  contigaity  and  succession.  All  memory  begins  idth 
I*^^''^^^^  ^^  "•        these  relations,  because  our  earliest  energies  and  acquisitions  commence  with 

objects  of  this  kind.  The  strength  and  range  of  the  memory  of  facts  is  more 
obvious  when  it  is  seen  as  the  memory  of  separate  things,  than  as  the  memory  of  thdr  hi^ier 
relations.  The  earliest  development  of  this  power  gives  us  the  moat  striking  exhibitions  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  extraordinary  natural  gifts.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  natural 
memory  of  space  and  of  thne,  or,  as  we  may  say  in  a  aomewhat  narrow  sense,  there  is  a  natu- 
ral memory  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear.  Using  these  terms,  we  observe  that  in  some  persona 
the  memory  of  ike  etfe,  while  in  others  the  mem^ory  of  the  ear,  is  conspicuous.  Those  who  are 
remarkable  for  the  memory  of  the  eye,  are  such  as  can  readily  form  and  distinctly  revive  men- 
tal pictures  of  objects  in  their  spatial  relations,  as  form,  relative  position,  outline,  and  grouping, 
as  also  of  gradations  and  contrasts  of  color.  Such  persons  can  readily  picture  in  the  mind 
the  details  of  the  front  or  fa9ade  of  a  building,  the  outline  and  fillmg  m  of  some  remarkable 
tree,  the  features  of  the  face  of  an  acquaintance  or  friend,  the  page  of  a  book  as  presented  to 
the  eye.  Those  who  are  distinguished  for  the  memory  of  the  ear,  or  of  time,  can  recall 
successions  of  sounds— if  they  have  a  musical  ear,  of  musical  notes— strings  of  names,  or 
words  when  connected  in  significant  sentences.  They  can  repeat  dates  of  uninteresting 
events,  can  retail  long  stories  such  as  make  up  the  gossip  of  a  neighborhood,  or  the  minutie 
of  the  historic  dironicler.  Superiority  in  the  one  kind  of  memory  is  not  believed  to  be  usually 
accompanied  by  superiority  in  the  other. 

g  281.  A  good  spontaneous  memory,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a  good  memory 
The  TBlue  ot  a  for  facts  and  dates,  is  generally  and  correctly  regarded  rather  as  a  great  intel- 
ong  memory.         lectual  convenience,  than  as  a  decisive  indication  of  intellectual  power.    It  is 

doubtless  true,  that  many  persons  are  distinguished  by  natural  memory,  who 
are  inferior  in  capacity  for  discrimination,  judgment,  and  reasoning.  It  has  become  a  com* 
mon  observation.  Great  memory,  little  common  sense.  In  such  cases,  the  power  of  discern- 
ing the  higher  relations  may  be  either  originally  deficient,  or  it  may  be  neglected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  predominant  use  of  the  power  to  apprehend,  and,  of  course,  to  recall  objects  in 
the  relations  that  are  most  obvious.  A  very  energetic  mind  may  be  very  limited  in  its  appre- 
hensions, and  will,  of  course,  be  energetic  though  limited  in  its  memory.  It  is  noticeable,  also, 
that  persons  who  become  eminent  in  those  achievements  which  are  proper  to  the  higher  intek 
lectual  powers  and  relations,  are  in  early  life  usually  distinguished  for  the  strength  and  reach 
of  the  memory  of  the  eye  and  the  ear.  In  many  such  cases  extraordinary  powers  of  this  sort  are 
observed  in  the  person's  own  experience  gradually  to  be  diminished,  till  at  last  they  entirely 
^ease,  as  the  higher  powers  of  the  intellect  are  completely  matured,  or  are  more  ccii^tantly— 
in  a  sense-^exdusively  exercised.  This  does  not  invariably  occur.  There  are  striking  exam* 
pies  of  persons  who  seem  to  forget  nothing,  neither  in  age  nor  in  youth* 
«.  .^  ^  §  283*  There  are  not  a  few  who  carry  into  the  maturity  of  age,  and  into  tba 
of  a  spontaneooa  most  striking  efforts  of  juigment  and  reasaning,  a  memory  that  is  always 
■Smory.*'"'^*^    dear,  vivid,  prompt,  exact,  and  universal— a  memory  that  never  forgets  a 

name,  or  loses  a  date,  or  is  at  fault  in  its  recital  of  fiicts.    Such  are  the  mes 
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of  univeria.  knowledge,  a*  lewt  in  their  own  department  of  study  and  research,  like  Scaligei 
in  ancient  learning  and  criticism,  Pascal,  ^'  that  prodigy  of  parts,*'  Niebuhr  in  history  antf 
statistics,  A.  von  Humboldt  in  physics  bo<h  celestial  and  terrestrial,  Bitter  in  geography, 
Goethe  in  literature  and  art  The  reason  that  in  these  exempt  cases  the  higher  or  iDtellectual 
memory  does  not  displace  the  lower,  is  that  the  employments  or  studies  of  the  individua) 
require  him  to  be  conversant  with  details  as  well  as  with  their  thoughUrelations,  with  facts  t0 
well  as  with  principles.  Hence,  the  higher  memory  aids  rather  than  hinders  the  lower ;  the 
Bcqui^ons  of  the  quick  eye  and  ear  being  fastened  and  fixed  by  the  secondary  processes  ol 
reflex  thought. 

g  283.  Tlie  phenomena  of  the  so-called  intentional  or  volun- 
JJj^^^f^^^  tary  memory  next  require  our  attention.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  this  one  general  feature,  that  the  objects  remem- 
bered, instead  of  occurring  to  the  mind  unsought,  are  sought  for  by  a  con- 
scious effort  or  act  'But  how  can  this  be  possible?  The  very  state- 
ment involves  a  contradiction  in  language  and  an  impossibility  in  fact  If 
the  mind  seeks,  intending  to  find  or  recover  an  object  lost,  then  it  already 
knows  what  it  seeks  for.  In  other  words,  the  mind  must  already  have 
remembered,  in  order  to  be  put  upon  the  act  of  endeavoring  to  recall.'  In 
reply  and  explanation,  we  observe  that,  if  every  object  remembered  were 
in  all  cases  remembered  with  equal  fulness  and  vividness,  then  the  objec- 
tion would  hold.  If,  in  order  to  remember  at  all,  the  mind  must  recall 
with  equal  energy  and  success  all  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is 
capable  o£  being  reproduced,  then  'to  intend  to  remember'  would  be 
plainly  precluded  by  our  '  having  already  remembered.'  But  this  is  by  no 
means  true.  The  object  remembered  may  be  considered  as  an  object — 
whether  object-olject  or  aubject-ohject  is  immaterial — out  of  all  conscious 
relation  to  the  mind  viewing  or  caring  for  it,  or  an  object  in  such  relation. 

Taken  in  the  first  sense,  the  object  is  capable  of  being  recalled  vaguely  in  its 
The  object  general  outlines,  and  confusedly  in  Its  details,  or  it  can  stand  out  before  the 
^SSd?  kiwwn    gyg  Qjf  ^g  mjjjj  ^^  ^^  sharpest  outline,  and  inclose  a  perfect  picture  of 

distinct  mivutuB.  We  can  recall  a  house-front,  a  pictured  landscape,  a  human 
face,  merely  as  a  cloudlike  form,  through  which  scarcely  a  single  distinguishable  point  is  visi- 
ble, or  sharp  and  definite  in  outline  and  fbll  and  distinct  in  detail.  Intentional  memory  is 
possible  whenever  the  mind  can  begin  with  this  vague  object,  and,  knowing  that  it  has  known 
it  as  a  reality,  can  hold  it  to  its  attention,  till,  under  the  laws  of  representation,  the  whole 
emerges  to  conscious  apprehension  in  every  point,  line,  and  color,  and  is  remembered  as  real. 

§  284.  But  the  object  of  memory  is  more  appropriately  the 
Miaiion  to.  the    object  in  somc  relation  to  the  previous  activity  of  the  soul 

knowing  nunda  •  i  ■■ 

in  some  given  place  and  at  some  given  time.  This  more 
complex  object  admits  also  of  ev^ry  variety  and  degree,  from  the  lowest 
up  to  the  highest  conceivable  fulness  and  freshness.  This,  of  course,  pro^ 
vides  for  the  possibility  that  the  mind  should,  in  its  acts  of  recovery,  go 
through  all  the  intermediate  steps  of  effort  and  intention,  till  the  whole 
object,  as  objective  and  subjective,  is  fully  represented  and  recognized. 
We  may  begin  with  some  faint  recognition  of  the  object  properly  so 
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called,  and  of  the  mind's  own  previonfl  state  with  respect  U  iu  We  an 
in  some  sense  certain  that  we  have  known  something  of  the  ol  jeot  It 
may  be  the  names  in  order  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Oreat  Britain,  or  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  the  date  of  Magna  Charta,  or  of  the 
peace  of  Westphalia ;  or  it  may  be  we  have  charged  our  minds  with  a 
number  of  acts  to  perform,  as  certain  visits  to  make,  or  sundry  commis- 
sions to  execute,  and  we  can  recall  all  but  one,  or  perhaps  two.  The  sense 
of  deficiency  may  be  a  rational  or  logical  inference  that  we  must  have 
known  these  facts,  or  it  may  be  an  undefined  certainty  that  something  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  whole  which  we  once  apprehended,  or  it  may  be 
some  more  or  less  distinct  recall  and  recognition  of  our  own  state  when 
apprehending  the  object,  now  vaguely  or  totally  unrccalled. 

In  reco^eriDg  the  whole,  we  may  beg^n  with  that  which  it  eminently  objec- 
xeoorerlng  the  tive.  We  may  set  off  with  some  object  which  we  are  sure,  in  our  previous 
object      sought    i^Qowledge,  had  some  rehition  to  that  which  we  seek— as  the  dates  of  some 

events  that  occurred  before  or  after  the  one  which  we  look  for,  the  names 
which  we  have  learned  in  connection  with  the  one  required ;  and  we  may  dwell  upon  these  till 
the  date  or  name  required  occurs  to  the  mind,  and  we  recognize  it  with  welcome.  Or  we  may 
begin  with  the  subjective  element.  We  may  recall  ourselves  in  the  act  of  being  charged  with 
the  oommission&^-^Aere  ve  toere,  tohai  toe  were  dainff^  of  what  we  were  thinkinff^  haw  we  were 
feeling, — till,  by  this  means,  the  missing  element  reappears  to  make  our  recognition  complete. 

§  285.  It  has  already  been  asserted,  that  in  the  intentional 
The  active  eie-    memorv  the  active  element  is  prominent.    This  is  true.    But 

ment  prominent.  ^  '^ 

it  happens,  from  this  very  circumstance,  that  the  passive  ele- 
ment is  thereby  brought  into  more  conspicuous  and  striking  contrast 
Indeed,  it  is  often  when  we  are  straining  our  active  energies  to  the  utmost 
to  recall,  that  the  power  of  passive  representation,  or  of  spontaneous  sug- 
gestion, seems  to  delight  to  make  itself  felt,  and  to  assert  its  independent 
energy.  It  would  seem  to  delight  to  tantalize  us  by  the  wantonness  of  its 
caprices,  as  now  it  flashes  those  very  thoughts  upon  our  mental  vision 
which  we  are  most  desirous  to  hide  out  of  sight,  and  then  as  provokingly 
hides  those  which  we  are  most  desirous  to  uncover.  At  one  time  we  are 
disappointed  by  a  strange  and  unaccountable  forgetfulness  of  the  most 
familiar  objects ;  at  another,  we  are  surprised  by  the  appositeness  and  the 
affluence  of  unexpected  thoughts. 

The  sole  and  single  function  which  the  mind,  as  active,  can  exert,  is  to  i^ly 
Most  avail  Itadf  the  force  of  its  attention  to  the  object  or  objects  which  it  is  certain  have 
ef  the   pawive    reference  to  that  which  is  sought  for.    To  these  only  have  we  access.    Thesa 

only  we  have  at  our  command.  ISneigetio  and  prolonged  attention  is  all 
which  the  mind  can  do  at  the  moment  of  remembering.  It  may,  indeed,  create,  compare, 
Infer,  etc.,  and  in  these  ways  lelieve  and  assist  its  attention ;  but  so  far  as  any  ftmolion  propel 
to  simple  memory  is  concerned,  it  can  do  nothing  more  than  to  hold  the  object  which  Is  in  part 
recovered  hard  home  to  the  attention,  and  force  tte  passive  soul  to  represent  moce  of  ths 
unknown.    We  si     this  is  all  which  it  can  do  at  the  moment  of  remembering ;  for  in  the  origi 
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nil  act  of  aoquiring  or  obflerving,  it  can  do  verj  much  toward  seeming  iho  ready  and 
apoDtaneona  suggestion  of  the  objects  of  its  knowledge  when  thej  are  required,  and  to  fadli 
tate  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  bringing  them  forth  from  their  hiding-place.  Thie  bringis  us  t€ 
anoUier  daas  of  the  Acts  and  laws  of  the  memory,  viz.,  those  which  rekte  to  the  power  of 
vetention. 

§  286.  Memory  is  sometimes  defined  as  exclusively  the  power 
JJemo^  ajjaie   ^o  retain,  or  the  conservcUive  facuUy.    So  Hamilton  treats  it, 

and  exalts  this  supposed  power  into  a  separate  faculty  co* 
ordinate  with  the  power  to  reproduce  and  the  power  to  represent.  The 
three  are  then  made  equal  with  the  leading  faculties  of  the  intellect,  as 
the  powers  to  perceive,  to  reason,  and  to  judge.  But  when  we  inquire  for 
the  definition  or  statement  of  the  function  which  this  so-called  retentive 
&oulty  performs,  we  find  that  no  function  of  the  sort  is  known  to  con- 
sciousness. Indeed,  it  is  conceded  by  Hamilton,  that  whatever  is  done  by 
this  faculty  is  performed  unconsciously.  We  observe  still  further,  that,  so 
far  as  we  are  conscious  or  have  reason  to  infer,  there  is  no  proper  act  or 
function  at  all  which  can  be  appropriately  called  the  act  or  function  of 
retention.  What  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  preserving  or  retaining  an 
object  in  the  memory,  is  that  the  object  in  question  which  has  previously 
been  known  or  thought  of,  can  be  represented  again  to  the  mind,  either 
spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  an  efibrt,  and  can  then  be  recognized. 

No  one  holds  that,  during  the  ioterya],  the  nund  acts  upon  the  object,  or  with  respect  to 
it.  It  does  not  exert  itself  to  hold  it,  or  concern  itself  with  it  in  the  least.  The  expression, 
io  retain,  is  purely  metaphorical,  and  rimply  carries  the  thoughts  over  the  period  that  inter- 
venes between  the  moment  when  it  was  first  apprehended,  and  the  moment  when  it  is  known 
a  second  time.  As  LoHce  pertmently  and  truly  observes,  **  This  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the 
repository  of  the  memory  signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many 
cases,  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to 
them,  that  it  has  had  them  before.  And  m  this  sense  it  is  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our 
memories,  when,  indeed,  they  are  actually  no^ere ;  but  only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind, 
when  it  will,  to  revive  them  again,'*  eta,  (B.  il  c.  x.  §  2). 

g  287.  The  whole  of  the  so-called  power  to  retain  is  provided  and  accounted 
The  power  tore-  for  under  the  head  of  the  conditions  and  laws  of  representation.  We  need 
ooaJ«d  for.  *^    only  assert  here  that  the  objects  said  to  be  retained  are  only  metaphorically 

spoken  of  as  preserved  in  some  repository  or  hidbg-place,  in  drawers,  pigeon- 
holes, or  other  compartments.  Kor  can  the  doctrine  be  maintained,  that  in  the  act  of  original 
acquisition  the  fibres  of  the  brain  are  disposed  in  a  certain  position,  which  they  retain,  or  at 
least  retain  the  tendency  to  reassume.  Nor  can  it  be  proved,  as  the  followers  of  Herbart  con- 
tend, that  each  object  as  apprehended,  or  the  state  of  mind  as  excited  to  action  by  the  object, 
'.s  retained  ever  afterward  in  a  condition  of  tension,  which,  on  a  fit  occasion,  springs  forth 
Into  the  presence  of  the  conscious  spirit  Now,  if  all  these  representations  are  figurative  or 
metaphorical,  the  power  to  retun,  or  the  doctrme  of  a  retentive  faculty,  must  be  purely  figu- 
rative also ;  the  fact  which  it  describes  bemg  merely  that  under  certain  conditions,  and  in  obe- 
dienoe  to  certain  laws,  the  mind  can  represent  and  recognize  its  previous  Imowledge.  The 
mind  that  can  do  this  in  regard  to  the  greatest  number  of  objects,  after  the  hipse  of  the  long, 
est  time,  is  said  to  have  the  most  retentive  memory.  To  preserve,  or  retain,  respects  both 
these  pomtft--the  number  of  objects,  and  the  interval  of  time  which  may  have  elapsed. 
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Oioero  (Dt  Oraterey  i.  5),  Plato,  uad  oiben,  have  oomparod  the  mind,  m  prtMZTliic  irtMri 
Fiffuative  tea-  **  ^^  faiown,  to  a  tablet  an  which  characters  were  improisod  or  eagnyed,  Kotwithftaod* 
foalS^  ooaoem-  ^  the  cantioiu  and  accurate  definition  of  Looke  wbiob  we  hare  cited,  we  find  bim,  li 
;  ng  the  mmofirj.    the  same  chapter,  indulging  in  aach  language  a«  this :  **  The  pictnrea  drawn  in  owr  vatgd 

are  laid  in  Aiding  colon,  and,  if  not  aometimec  lefreahed,  raaish  aod  dliappear.**  . .  •  • 
In  some,  it  [the  mind]  retains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble ;  in  others  like  fireestone ;  and  in  othe;if| 
little  better  than  sand.*'  ....  "We  oftentimea  find  a  disease  qnite  strip  the  miJcid  of  all  its  ideas,  and  tlM 
fiamea  of  a  ferer  in  a  few  days  calcine  all  thoee  imagss  to  dost  and  oonfiision,  which  seemed  to  be  as  la8;ing 
as  if  graved  in  marble."  Again,  the  ideas  are,  **Tei7  often  rooaed  iboA  tumbled  ont  of  their  dark  cells  into 
open  daylight  by  some  tarbulent  and  tempestuous  passion."  Hamilton  justly  observes,  **that  of  all  thees 
sensible  resemblances,  none  is  so  ingenious  as  that  of  Gasaenditothefbldsof  a  piece  of  paper  cr  doth.  *Oon* 
eipi  charta  yaleat  plioanun  innumerabiUum,  inconfiisarumque,  et  juxta  snos  ordines,  anas  aeries,  repeten- 
larum  oapaz.  Scilicet  ubi  unam  seriem  snbtiliBaimArupL  induxerimus,  anperinducere  licet  alias,  qqsi 
primam  refringant  tranaversum,  et  in  omnem  obliquitatem;  sed  ita  tamen,  ut,  dumnovn  plicae,  plioaromque 
aoriea  auperlnducuntur  priores  omnes  iion  modo  remaneaat,  verum  etiam  poaslnt  fadli  negotio  excitarl, 
redire,  apparere,  q.uatenus  nna  plica  arrepta,  ceteree,  qu«e  in  ead^m  aerie  qnadam  q^iasi  sponte  sequanlur.* " 
Oassendi,  Phgtica^  sec  iii.,  lib.  8,  ch.  8.  But  B;amilton  does  not  notice  wherein  the  truth  and  ingenuity  ol 
the  resemblance  mainly  liea,  vis.,  the  circumstance  that  the  mind,  like  the  doth,  retains  nothing  but  the 
capacity  to  aaaume  the  same  IbULs  and  in  the  aame  oombinalion  and  oxdior  which  it  had  originally  taken. 

^        ,       3    §  288.    We  observe  here,  that  as  the  goodness  of  the  mem 

The  ready  and     ^  r  . 

the  tenacious  ory  may  respect  it  as  spontaneous  or  intentional ;  so  we  do 
scribe  it  in  the  one  case  as  ready,,  and  in  the  other  as  tenor 
dous.  The  one  does  not  exclude  the  other.  If  a  person  is  able  to  recall 
every  object  that  is  required  at  once,  without  effort  or  delay,  his  memory 
is  called  ready ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  thereby  that  he  is  de- 
ficient in  the  capacity  to  retain,  but  only  that  he  is  quick  and  apt  to  recall. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  one  is  slow  to  recall,  and  yet  sure  to  do  so  by 
tae  application  of  an  effort  of  attention  if  sufficient  time  is  allowed,  hia 
memory  is  tenacious ;  by  which  is  intended  only  that  the  object  is  certain 
to  be  recovered — ^not  that  there  is  a  special  capacity  to  retain,  which  may 
be  possessed  in  eminent  measure,  to  which  may  or  inay  not  be  added 
another  special  capacity  to  recall. 

It  frequently  happens,  indeed,  that  a  person  may  have  a  Tery  ready  memory,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  not  tenacious ;  that  is,  his  memory  may  operate  veiy  quickly  within  a  short 
time,  and  then  forget  altpgther.  ^t  has  also  been  observed,  that  the  susceptible  temperament 
and  active  nature  which  qualifies  a  person  readily  to  recall  whatever  remembrances  are  withia 
his  possession,  is  usually  not  consistent  with  the  exercise  pf  th(»e  mental  habits  which  are  best 
adapted  to  fix  remembrances  the  longest,  nor  of  that  patient  attention  which  is  sure  to  bring 
them  back.  Hence  the  inference,  that  a  ready  memory  cannot  also  be  tenadousL  But  the 
examples  are  Teiy  numerous,  on  the  one  hand,  of  persons  in  whom  both  these  oharacteristici 
are  most  happily  and  wonderfully  combined.  To  do  ^ull  Justice  to  these  differences,  we  need 
to  consider  the  varieiiea  of  memory  (g  296). 

§  289.  The  power  to  retainy  in  the  sense  explained,  implies 
ForgetfUnesi.      the  powcr  to  lose^  in  the  same  sense ;  the  capacity  to  remenh' 

bety  suggests  that  there  is  the  liiibility  to  forget.  The  fact 
that  we  do  forget,  most  men  will  not  venture  to  questioD  or  deny.  It  is 
not,  however,  easy  to  explain  why  we  forget,  or  to  detail  the  process 
by  which  we  lose  an  acquisition  beyond  recall.  In  one  aspect  of  the  case, 
it  would  seem  that  we  ought  never  to  remember — ^that  the  mind  might  be 
supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  contemplation  of  the  new  objects  which  thr 
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pEMentative  }M>wer  om  bring  before  it  Bot  when  we  have  become 
aequauited  with  the  7)088ibil]t7  and  the  conditions  of  representation,  it 
would  seem  that  we  ought  to  forget  nothing,  but  that  it  must  always  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  related  thoaght  to  bring  back  all  its  correlates 
A  moment's  reflection,  however,  mast  convince  us  that,  were  it  possible 
for  us  to  recall  every  object,  the  recall  could  not  take  place  in  fact,  simply 
for  want  of  time.  To  recall  the  acquisitions  of  a  few  years,  would  re- 
quire as  long  a  time  as  to  make  the  original  acquirement,  even  if  to  repre- 
sent were  oar  sole  occupation ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  well-known  fact  that, 
to  recall  in  detail  under  the  conditions  of  association,  is  a  slower  process 
than  to  acquire  under  the  conditions  of  sense  and  consciousness.  But  it  is 
not  solely  for  lack  of  time  or  opportunity  that  we  do  not  recall.  Often,  when 
both  are  furnished,  the  related  thoughts  do  not  spontSneously  present  them- 
selves.   Often  they  will  not  respond  when  we  call  them  ever  so  earnestly. 

The  phrase  to  forget  is  Tariouslj  employed— eometimes  positireljf  at  others 
Besrees  and  ya-  comparatively ;  now  abmlutely,  and  then  relatively ;  or,  as  SUsdenroth  has 
ri^M^of  foiget-    .^  ( Forgetting  admits  of  several  degrees,  or  stadia.    The  first  Is  a  momen- 

tary  displacement  of  an  object  apprehended  which  is  yet  certain  to  spring 
back  as  soon  as  the  object  displacing  it  is  withdrawn.  The  second  is  a  comparative  with- 
drawal  of  the  attention,  as  when  we  divert  oiir  mind  from  a  painful  sensation,  or,  as  we  say, 
forget  it,  in  labor  or  play.  The  third  is  when  an  object  will  not  present  itself  spontaneously, 
but  we  must  bethink  ourselves  in  order  to  recover  it.  The  fourth  is  when  we  bethink  our- 
selves in  vain.  The  fifth  is  when  it  has  vanished  for  so  long  a  time  that  we  question  whether 
we  can  by  any  effort  bring  it  back.  The  sixth,  when  we  conclude  that  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  we  shall  never  recall  it  again '  (Ftycholoffie,  Berlin,  1824,  p.  82). 

§  290.  It  is  questioned  by  many  whether  this  absolute  for- 
Jjjjjj^j^gj^    getfulness  is  possible — whether,  at  least,  we  are  authorized 

to  affirm  thltt  the  soul  can  lose  beyond  recovery  any  thing 
which  it  has  known.  It  is  certain  that  knowledge  which  has  remained  out 
of  sight  for  a  long  period  has  often  been  suddenly  recovered.  In  the 
excitement  of  sickness  or  delirium,  in  moments  of  terror  or  joy,  events 
that  had  been  long  unthought  of  have  thronged  in  upon  the  memory  with 
the  vividness  of  recent  occurrences.  A  language  that  had  been  disused 
for  years,  and  supposed  to  be  entirely  forgotten,  has  come  back  to  the 
tongue  when  the  powers  were  weakened  by  disease  and  seemed  to  be 
returning  to  the  simplidty  of  second  childhood.  Prayers  and  hymns,  ^e 
lessons  of  earliest  infancy,  though  forgotten  for  all  the  life  since,  are  re- 
peated at  such  times  fluently  and  correctly.  Even  acquisitions  that  were 
the  least  likely  to  be  remembered,  and  which,  previously,  were  never  known 
or  suspected  to  have  been  made,  come  up  as  though  the  soul  were  inspired 
to  receive  strange  revelations  of  its  capadtieB  and  acquirements. 

ICumerons  examples  of  all  these  classes  of  facts  have  occurred  within  the 
of  {?e  rwM^n?  obeervatioiL  of  the  curious,  and  not  a  few  are  recorded  in  history.  The  well- 
f^JJ^***"    known  and  often-quoted  story,  which  was  originally  published  by  Coleridge 

ia  hm  Biogrtipkia  LUfraria^  is  in  subetanoe  as  follows:    A  servant^  in 
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Germany  was  very  ill  of  nervouB  fever  acoompanied  with  violent  delirium.  In  her  excited 
ravinga,  she  recited  long  pasaagee  from  daasical  and  rabbinical  writers,  which  excited  the  won 
der  and  even  terror  of  all  who  heard  them,  the  most  of  whom  thought  her  inspired  by  a  good 
or  evil  spirit  Some  of  the  passages  which  were  written  down  were  found  to  correspond  with 
literal  extracts  from  learned  books.  When  inquiries  were  made  oonceming  the  history  of  het 
life,  it  was  found  that,  several  years  before,  she  had  lived  in  the  family  of  an  old  and  learned 
pastor  in  the  country,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  favorite  passages  from  the  ver} 
writers  in  whose  works  these  extracts  were  discovered.  These  sounds,  to  her  unintelligibly 
were  so  distluctly  impressed  upon  her  memory,  that,  under  the  excitement  of  delirious  fever, 
(hey  were  reproduced  to  her  mind  and  uttered  by  her  tongue. 

Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  in  his  RecoUeetions^  records  of  himself,  that  when  prostrate  by  malarioua 
fever,  he  repeated  aloud  long  passages  from  Virgil  and  Homer  which  he  had  never  formally  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  of  which,  both  before  and  after  his  illness,  he  could  repeat  scarcely  a  line 

Dr.  Rush,  in  his  Medical  Inquiring  says  that  he  once  attended  an  Italian,  who  died  in  New 
York  of  yellow  fever,  who  at  first  spoke  English,  at  a  later  period  of  his  illness  French,  and, 
when  near  his  end,  Italian  only.  He  records  also  that  he  was  informed  by  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man, that  old  German  immigrants  whom  he  attended  in  their  last  illness,  often  prayed  in  their 
native  tongue,  though  some  of  them,  he  was  certain,  bad  not  spoken  it  for  many  years. 

A  favorite  pupil  of  the  writer,  the  son  of  a  missionary  in  Syria,  who  had  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  this  country,  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  spoke  in  Arabio— an  almost  forgotten  language— 
during  his  last  hours. 

Br.  Abercrombic  teUs  us  that  a  boy,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  received  an  injury  upon  the 
head  which  made  the  operation  of  trepanning  necessary.  During  the  operation  he  was  ap- 
parently in  an  unconscious  stupor ;  and  after  his  recovery,  it  was  never  recalled  to  his  recollec- 
tion, till  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  when,  in  a  delirium  occasioned  by  a  fever,  he  gave  to  his 
mother  a  precise  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  describing  the  persons  who  were  present, 
their  dress,  etc,  etc.,  to  the  minutest  particular. 

Dependence  of  §  ^^^'  Facts  like  these  illustrate  the  intimate  connection  of 
u^^iSlbodfl^  the  bodily  condition  with  the  phenomena  of  memory,  of 
condition.  which  a  partial  explanation  has  already  been  given  (§  244). 

They  confirm  two  positions,  to  which  daily  experience  and  observation 
both  testify.  The  first  is,  that  the  extent  and  reach  of  our  memory  is 
^eatly  afiected  by  our  bodily  condition  at  the  time  when  we  acquire. 
Every  object  which  we  apprehend,  when  in  a  certain  condition  of  healtbi 
we  can  afterward  recall,  and  this  we  can  do  as  readily  and  as  easily  as  we 
breathe.  All  the  impressions  that  are  received  by  the  soul  when  thus 
favigorated  by  healthful  excitement,  are  spontaneously  given  back  when 
required.  On  other  occasions,  when  we  are  wearied  by  labor,  exhausted 
by  watching,  or  prostrated  by  pain,  however  earnestly  we  may  desire  to 
fix  an  object  in  the  mind,  we  can  with  difficulty  secure  so  as  to  hold  the 
slightest  fragment.  The  book  which  we  read  when  in  such  a  mood,  the 
conversation  in  which  we  take  part,  the  incidents  which  happen,  become 
almost  a  blank  to  us  when  we  seek  to  recover  them. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  notice  the  drcumstanoe,  that  certain  parts  of  the  day, 
ra  ^tl^^aJS  and,  with  some  persons,  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  are  most  favorable  to  the 
Se  d**^  **™®  ®'    successflil  acquiffltion  of  possessions  for  the  memory.    In  the  evening,  fsni 

especially  late  at  night,  ti  e  attention  may  seem  to  be  as  intently  fixed  upoi 
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fSbe  oligects  wl  Jch  are  to  be  retained,  as  in  the  morning,  and  the  intellectual  force  may  appeal 
to  be  more  oneigetic  There  is  often,  however,  an  accompanying  over-excitement  of  the 
nervous  ayatem,  4  fever  of  the  brain,  which  either  diatracts  the  attention,  or,  if  it  aeema  to  ^ 
it  for  the  instant  wiih  greater  energy,  hurries  it  so  rapidly  from  one  object  to  another,  as  not 
to  allow  that  serene  and  continuous  mental  effort  which  is  required  for  successful  retention. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  acqui^tions  of  the  previous  evening,  which  seemed  to  be  so 
distinct  and  promised  to  be  so  permanent,  have  well-nigfa  vanished  in  the  morning,  and  require 
to  be  reviewed  to  be  made  useful  or  smre.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  after  the  analogies  furnished 
by  these  phenomena,  can  be  explained  the  frequently  evanescent  character  of  the  acquisitions 
which  are  made  under  the  influence  of  wine  or  opium,  as  also  the  &ct  that  the  meir  of  the 
strongest  memories  have  often  been  either  water-drinlLerB,  or  men  of  itrong  head$,  not  easily 
disturbed  by  stimulants. 

Depeadenoe  on  §  ^^^*  "^^  Becond  positioD  iSjthat,  whether  we  can  recall 
gj  iS3^*tJ°the  ^^^  ^®  ™*^y  ^®  ®*^^  *^  have  acquired,  depends  also  very 
•et  of  ncaiuzig.  largely — at  times  altogether — ^upon  the  bodily  condition  at  the 
moment  of  our  desire  or  effort  to  remember.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
joyous  health  or  the  stimulus  of  exciting  disease,  all  that  we  haye  ever 
experienced,  witnessed,  or  learned,  comes  back  to  us  as  if  a  good  genius 
were  pouring  forth  at  our  biddmg  all  that  we  need  or  desire  to  recall. 
Again,  in  seasons  of  extreme  weakness,  we  cannot  recover  the  most 
familiar  names,  incidents,  or  dates,  and  our  most  common  knowledge 
refuses  to  serve  us.  Persons  who  have  &llen  from  a  height,  or  have  but 
just  escaped  death  by  drowning,  tell  us  of  the  wonderful  activity  of  the 
memory  during  the  brief  period  of  consciousness — of  the  incredible  num- 
ber of  persons  and  events  which  they  recalled,  and  the  comprehensive  sweep 
of  the  eye,  by  which,  as  at  a  glance,  they  revived  the  pictured  memories 
of  their  life. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  refer  to  the  many  cases  of  the  sudden  and  almost  entfa« 
Sudden  Iom  of  loB8  of  memory,  some  of  which  are  as  striicing  as  those  of  its  development  to 
■■*'"*'7-  unwonted  energy.    A  lady  of  superior  endowments  and  culture  was  for  sev- 

eral days  exposed  to  suffering  and  fear,  In  a  storm  at  sea  which  terminated  in 
the  wreck  of  the  vessel.  A  severe  and  protracted  illness  was  the  consequence,  from  whidi 
•he  slowly  recovered.  After  her  apparent  restoration  to  complete  health,  it  was  found  that  the 
best  part  of  her  acquired  Imowledge  was  gone,  and  it  was  never  afterward  recovered.  An 
attacic  of  apoplexy  has  been  said  to  efikoe  all  remembrance  of  the  events  of  some  definite 
period  of  the  life.  Sometimes  paralysis  greatly  weakens  the  capacity  to  remember  names  anc 
dates.  Rev.  William  Tenneni,  a  distinguished  American  clergyman,  while  preparing  for  col- 
lege, was  taken  sick,  and  was,  for  a  time,  supposed  to  be  dead.  During  his  recovery,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  lost  all  that  be  had  previously  learned,  and  even  his  memory  of  the  alpluu 
bet.  On  a  sudden  he  complained  of  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  instantly  found  himself 
restored  to  his  normal  condition,  and  the  master  of  all  that  he  had  previously  known. 

§  298.  Both  classes  of  facts — ^those  which  illustrate  the 
««^  *^i!toS***    dependence  on  certain  bodily  conditions  of  both  the  power 

to  acquire  with  effect  the  materials  for  the  memory,  and  the 
power  to  recover  them  with  ease — can  be  accounted  for  by  the  general 
views  already  expressed.    The  varying  condition  of  the  body  through  the 
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ieveral  senBadons  of  which  it  ifl  the  oooanon,  entors  into  the  ezperienoef 
of  coDfioioomiesfi,  and  inrnkhes  a  most  important  element  in  them  alL  It 
is  the  constant  background  on  which  all  the  mental  activities  are  pro- 
jected, the  never-failing  setting  with  which  every  one  of  them  must  bi 
accompanied.  When  these  sensations  are  of  a  certain  description,  they  are 
the  normal  and  &voring  accessories  of  the  other  actings  of  the  soul ;  helping, 
not  hindering,  the  exertion  of  the  higher  energies,  and  presenting  objects 
with  which  these  are  all  happily  united.  If  they  are  abnormal,  disturbed, 
or  unpleasant,  the  mind  is  so  absorbed  or  distracted  by  the  presence  of 
these  obtrusive  sensations,  that  it  has  little  energy  to  spare  for  other  ob- 
jects, and  no  capacity  to  steady  the  attention  upon  them.  In  these  ways  we 
may  suppose  certain  bodily  states  to  be  un&vorable  to  successful  acquisition. 
Again,  the  bodily  condition  may  also  present  sensations  which  so  &r 
disturb  and  distract  the  attention,  as  to  allow  no  time  for  the  passive  mem- 
ory to  respond  to  any  call ;  may  so  hurry  the  mind  from  one  object  of 
present  sense-experience  to  another,  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  the 
representing  power  to  thrust  in  a  single  mental  image ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  sensations  may  be  so  utterly  dissimilar  to  any  which  have 
been  before  experienced,  as  to  suggest  no  image  of  the  past.  Or  again, 
this  complex  of  sensations  may  be  most  favorable  to  the  easy  and  almost 
exclusive  action  of  the  passive  or  spontaneous  memory,  and  may  be  so 
aldn  to  the  states  which  we  would  recall,  as  to  be  all  luminous  and  living 
with  objects  that  suggest  those  which  we  welcome  or  seek  after.  In  such 
cases,  the  body  itself  becomes  an  ethereal  minister  to  the  soul — almost 
an  airy  vehicle  of  spiritual  life  and  energy. 

To  the  question,  whether  the  ciroumstanoes  of  the  sonl  can  erer  so  far  be 
Kay  ija  kxiowl-  ohaaged  as  to  empower  it  to  recover  all  the  past,  the  analogies  suggested  by 
nl^t  ^*    these  facts  would  lead  us  to  reply :   (1.)  Under  no  circumstances  whaterer 


can  it  be  supposed  that  the  soul  shall  recover  what  It  has  not  in  some  i 
made  its  own  by  the  eneigetic  action  of  its  attentive  consideration.  That  is  not  a  proper 
ok)ject  of  memory  to  the  soul,  which  has  not  been  taken  up  into  its  Ufe  by  its  efficient  aoqui* 
vtion.  (2.)  It  is  supposable  that  the  conditions  might  be  furnished  of  recalling  all  the  past  thus 
tefined,  under  the  actings  of  laws  which  are  well  known  to  us.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  a 
vehicle  or  subject  of  the  proper  psychical  experienoes— call  them  sensations,  if  you  will,  and  the 
oocaaon  of  them  a  new  body— should  be  furnished,  and  these  would  of  themselves  give  hack 
«ver7  element  of  past  acquisition  or  experience  to  which  they  ue  attached. 

§  294.  With  the  progress  and  development  of  the  powers 
BMmory:  how  and  activities  of  the  soul,  the  memory  itself  advances  through 
"^^^   '  s^Mirate  stages,  each  of  which  prepares  the  way  for  that 

which  follows,  and  occupies  the  place  of  its  natural  and  logical  condition. 
The  memory  of  the  infimt  differs  from  the  memory  of  the  child ;  the  m&air 
ory  of  the  child  differs  from  that  of  the  youth ;  the  memory  of  the  man, 
in  each  of  the  several  stages  of  active  life,  differs  from  that  in  the  stage 
which  succeeds  it.    In  general,  the  memory  of  the  person  in  active  life 
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difibrs  from  the  memory  of  old  age.  This  ma9t  Qeoessarilj  follow  from 
the  very  nature  of  memory  when  oouaidered  as  to  the  materials  on  whioh  it 
works,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  aota.  The  memory  of  an  indiyidual  can 
.rise  no  higher  than  the  intellectiial  and  emotional  life  which  furnish  the 
objects  which  it  has  to  recall.  It  can  take  no  other  direction  than  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  relations  and  connections  in  which  these  objects 
are  habitually  combined.  As  these  objects  and  relations  stand  to  all  men 
in  a  certain  common  order  of  preparation  and  CTolation,  there  most  oon- 
aeqnently  be  a  certain  aimilarity  in  the  order  of  the  stages  through  which 
the  memory  of  all  is  evolved.  As  there  are  also  special  classes  of  objects 
and  relations  that  are  proper  to  different  classes  of  men,  arismg  from  their 
peculiar  employments  and  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  each  of  these 
classes  has  a  memory  that  is  peculiar  to  itself.  The  memory  of  the  artist 
10  yery  unlike  the  memory  of  the  mathematician.  The  memory  of  the 
erudite  and  disciplined  thinker  differs  greatly  in  its  objects  and  its  laws, 
from  the  memory  of  the  person  who  has  had  little  culture  from  reading  or 
thought.  Hence,  there  exist  many  clearly  distinguishable  varieties  of 
memory,  if  we  make  nothing  of  the  fact  that  every  individual  must  have 
a  type  of  memory  which  arises  from  those  individual  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  he  can  share  with  no  other  person. 

g  296.  The  attention  of  the  infant  is  at  first  oocopied  with  the  sensible 
memory.  Th«  world.  It  sees  colors  that  delight  the  eye,  it  hears  sounds  that  captivate  the 
BMuory  of  ixw    ^^      j^  j,  j^^^  before  it  unites  these  separate  percepts  into  individual 

objects,  and  still  longer  before  it  discriminates,  by  special  attention,  one 
olject  from  another.  Later  still,  it  learns  to  notice  with  any  effect  its  own  inner  experiences 
and  actiyities.  Then,  it  must  learn  distinctly  to  apprehend  both  object  and  activity  as  refer- 
able to  itself  as  their  agent  and  subject  It  requires  still  more  reflective  attention  before  the 
mental  acdvities  and  the  mental  objects  are  arranged  as  before  and  after,  and  the  relations  of 
time  can  be  familiarly  applied.  The  relations  of  here  and  there  are  of  still  later  evolution. 
But  all  these  separate  elements  must  be  familiarized  by  attention  before  an  act  of  memory  can 
be  at  all  definite  and  complete,  inasmuch  as,  whatever  suggestions  of  representation  there  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  proper  act  of  memory  ti(l  all  these  elements  are  recognized. 

Even  when  memory  becomes  possible  to  the  infant,  it  is  evident  that  the  memory  does 
not  go  beyond  the  attention,  whether  in  respect  to  the  objects  which  are  recalled,  or  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  viewed.  The  germinant  memory  of  the  infimt  must  be  exceedingly  limited^ 
because  its  materials  are  very  scanty ;  the  chief  force  of  its  intellectual  life  being  expended 
in  acquiring  rather  than  in  recaUing.  So  far  as  it  remembers  at  all,  its  memory  is  passive, 
being  completely  directed  and  controlled  by  the  persons  and  things  which  it  encounters,  and  re- 
ealHng  only  the  objects  and  feelings  which  their  presence  suggests.  Intentional  memory  is  at 
yet  undeveloped,  for  the  mfiut  Is  the  passive  child  of  nature,  the  stream  of  its  memory  running 
side  by  sid«  with  the  course  of  its  objective  life.  The  Infant  remembers,  as  animals  remember, 
just  ^at,  and  only  that,  wUch  the  objects  of  sense-perception  recall  to  their  thoughts.  It 
does  not  cut  itself  off  firom  the  objective  world  even  by  a  reverie.  It  exercises  only  thi 
lowest  form  of  passive  representation — ^that  which  depends  entirely  on  the  sense-perceptions. 

g  296.  The  acquisition  and  use  of  language  opens  the  way  for  the  higfau 
T^  menuwy^  memory,  though  obviously  in  its  first  beginnings.  The  right  use  of  words^ 
yoQth.  and  of  short  sentences,  requires  that  the  child  should  connect  names  with 

distinctly  cUscemed  oljectB,  and  that  It  express  Its  wishes  and  thoughts  hf 
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ibort  seDtences.  Both  prooesses  imply  memory ;  but  so  long  as  the  dject  peroeiyed,.or  th£ 
thought  recalled  p  suggests  the  word  and  sentence,  the  style  and  range  of  memory  are  Ihnited 
and  low.  But  by-and-by  the  child  finds  that  it  forgets— that  it  has  not  the  Imowledge  whicb 
it  once  possessed.  It  cannot  recall  the  right  name  or  phrase  which  it  wishes  to  use,  and 
which  it  knows  it  has  previously  spoken.  It  is  impelled  by  its  wishes  to  recall  the  foigottea 
object,  and  begins  to  practise  the  arts  of  the  intentional,  or  active  memory.  But  these  oooft* 
dons  and  eflbrts  are  at  best  so  infrequent,  and  of  so  little  importance,  that  they  train  the 
faitentional  memory  only  to  a  slight  degree.  It  is  by  tasks  imposed  by  others  directly  and 
Indirectly,  that  the  soul  is  disciplined  to  the  exercise  of  this  higher  memory,  and  that  the 
power  itself  is  developed.  The  child  is  taught  written  language.  It  learns  the  alphabet  and 
spelling  by  the  eye,  or  brief  sentences  and  verses  by  the  ear.  To  master  these  tasks,  it  must 
enforce  its  attention  and  employ  repetition  by  continuous  efforts,  and  for  a  longer  time  than 
has  been  its  wont,  upon  objects  which  of  themselves  present  few  attractions  and  excite  bat 
little  interest  By  these  efforts  the  capacity  is  developed  to  regulate  and  direct  the  spontaneous 
memory  to  special  results — by  fixing  certain  objects  for  recall,  by  concentrating  the  attention 
on  certain  objects  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  until  they  are  phioed  at  the  service  of  the  soul 
Qiildren  are  charged  also  with  commissions  to  execute,  with  services  of  labor  or  courtesy  whieb 
may  not  be  foi^^otten,  and  with  endless  lessons  from  books  to  prepare  and  repeat, 

§  297.  By  degrees,  this  pupil  of  others  becomes  his  own  tasknuister :  he 
Belf-onltoio  of  P*'^^^  ^^^  ^^  lower  discipline  of  the  memory,  which  others  enforce,  to  the 
tb«  memozy.         higher,  which  he  imposes  upon  himselfl    The  intentional  memory,  which  has 

been  trained  by  others,  he  cultivates  for  himself.  He  makes  his  own  pup> 
poses ;  he  proposes  his  own  ideals ;  he  knows  what  he  must  learn  in  order  to  aocompliah 
these  purposes  and  to  realize  these  ideals ;  he  appoints  to  himself  his  own  lessons ;  tasks  his 
own  intellect  to  consider,  and  his  own  efforts  to  retain  what  he  foresees  he  shall  have  occasion 
to  know  and  to  have  at  command.  He  must  be  able  to  remember  this  or  that,  in  order  to  gain 
a  livelihood,  to  acquu%  wealth,  to  maintain  a  decent  position  in  society,  to  attain  success  or 
eminence  in  his  business  or  profession,  to  shine  in  conversaUon,  to  achieve  reputation  or  us^ 
fhlness  as  a  writer  or  speaker.  These  objects  are  desirable,  and  upon  the  attainment  of  one 
or  more  the  purposes  are  fixed.  Because  the  end  is  desired,  the  means  are  first  tolerated  and 
then  loved,  tiU  the  acquisition  of  the  driest  details  and  the  most  uninteresting  particulars  has 
become  the  habit  of  the  man ;  and  the  memory  can  be  applied  and  directed  to  the  possession 
of  any  species  of  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  its  chosen  purposes.  In  passing  from 
ehildbood  through  youth  to  early  manhood,  every  person  is  forced  to  become  familiar  with 
those  objects  and  relations  which  have  a  necessary  or  intimate  relation  to  his  occupations  and 
duties.  According  as  this  training  of  his  attention  is  more  or  less  complete,  so  does  hif 
memory  become  more  or  less  perfectly  subject  to  his  control,  and  from  the  passive  spontandtj 
of  early  life  passes  into  the  active  energy  of  mature  years. 

§  208.  This  memory  of  manhood  is  also  characterized  by  the  predominance 
The  memoKy  of  ^^  thought-relations  and  of  rational  purposes.  The  spontaneous  memoiy  of 
mazLliood.  eariy  life  is  not  thereby  displaced ;  the  original  aptitudes  of  the  memory  of 

both  eye  and  ear  are  not  necessarily  set  aside.  They  may  be  rendered  more 
efficient  as  they  are  aided  by  the  new  relations  with  which  thought  and  reason  invest  their 
objects.  But  just  so  far  as  one  thinks  and  acts  like  a  man,  just  so  fiur  will  he  remember  as  a 
man,  and  not  merely  as  a  child — ^tbat  is,  by  the  aid  of  those  higher  relations  which  thouglift 
requires,  and  which  definite  aims  and  rational  activities  necessarily  involve.  The  memory  of 
Che  man  is  not  only  intentional,  but  it  is  also  raiional, 

§  299.  When  the  man  advances  from  the  busy  noon  toward  the  quiet 
The  monuny  of  ®^^^°S  ^^  ^^i  ^^  exclusive  interest  m  the  objects  which  bave  absorbed  hii 
•Id  ^e^  manhood  is  relaxed,  either  through  physical  infirmity,  or  the  success  which 

satiates,  and  perhaps  the  disappointment  which  wearies  a  man  with  life.  Or 
it  may  be,  that  through  the  salutary  dlsdplme  of  experience,  he  reverts  to  the  simpler 
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and  the  purer  aifectioiis  of  earlier  jean,  or  looks  forward  to  the  higher  objects  which  daws 
upon  him  from  the  life  beyond.  The  news,  the  markets,  the  politics,  the  literature,  the 
society  that  occupied  his  attention  so  excludvely,  are  now  less  attended  to,  because  they  an 
lees  cared  for.  In  place  of  an  intent  and  absorbed  derotedness  to  the  present,  there  is  a  mors 
fivquent  reriew  of  the  past  Old  scenes  are  described,  old  boolis  are  read,  old  companions  ar« 
talked  of,  old  stories  are  repeated.  The  best  energies  of  the  mind  are  given  to  these  objects, 
while  the  mind  scarcely  heeds,  or  with  enfeebled  interest,  the  scenes,  the  persons,  and  eventi 
that  are  present  For  this  reason,  recent  objects  %ce  so  readily  forgotten,  and  the  singular 
contrast  is  iiimished  in  the  memory  peculiar  to  the  aged — most  tenacious  of  objects  and 
erents  that  occurred  longest  ago,  and  readily  forgetful,  if  foi^etfhl  at  all,  of  those  that  were 
most  recent 

Special  and  indi-  §  ^^^'  Besides  thoBe  varietieB  of  memory  which  are  com- 
^^nwy!****  mon  to  all  men  in  the  sncoessiye  periods  of  their  life,  there 
are  the  special  peculiarities  which  result  from  one's  pursuit 
or  profession.  The  historian  rememhers  facts  and  dates ;  the  philosopher, 
principles  and  laws.  The  artist  remembers  landscapes  and  &cefl ;  the  wit 
and  the  story-teller,  never  forget  a  successfol  jest  or  a  capital  anecdote. 
These  habits  of  memory,  as  they  are  called,  often  grow  stronger  till  they 
become  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  chauge.  They  often  result  in  a  one- 
sidedness  of  intellectual  character  that  may  be  exaggerated  into  a  serious 
and  unnatural  defect.  Persons  distinguished  for  great  intellectual  power 
in  certain  directions,  very  often  complain  of  a  serious  defect  of  memory 
which  they  cannot  account  for.  Such  one-sided  habits  and  defects  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  memory  only,  but  pertain  equally  to  all  the  activities  of 
the  soul.  The  condition  of  memory  is  energy  in  the  original  activities ; 
these  involve  attention  to  the  objects  to  be  remembered.  Attention 
springs  from  an  active  interest  in  these  objects.  This  prevailing  interest 
foUows  the  habits  which  constitute  and  express  the  character. 

The  reason  why,  of  the  same  story  the  historian  remembers  the  facts  and  dates,  the 
philosopher  the  principle  or  the  moral,  and  the  wit  its  humor,  is  that  each  is  prepared,  by 
his  previous  habits,  to  be  intent  upon  and  attent  to  a  special  class  of  objects.  Each  selects 
out  of  this  common  material  the  elements  for  which  he  has  affinity,  and,  as  by  the  force  of  an 
instinct,  quietly  appropriates  this,  and  this  only.  He  finds  what  he  seeks,  and  seeks  what  he 
finds ;  and  what  he  seeks  and  finds,  he  retdns  and  recaDs.  Man  cannot  be  said  to  haw  a 
memory  so  much  as  to  repeat  in  his  memory  the  life  which  he  actually  lives. 

The  growing  fee)>len^  or  failure  of  memory,  by  which  many  are  disturbed,  is  often  only 
an  Indication  of  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  intellectual  activities  incident  to  the  prog- 
ren  of  years,  or  to  a  change  in  one^s  pursuits  or  studies,  or  to  a  revolutbn  in  one's  tastes  and 
diaracter. 

Varieties  of  §  301.  We  rctum  agam  to  the  fact  that  these  varieties  of 
^°^^^^^  memory  are  not  only  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the 
iheiT  relations.  Q})jg(5tg  remembered,  but  also  by  the  method  and  relations 
tmder  which  they  are  recalled.  The  things  which  the  child  remembers 
not  only  differ  from  those  which  an  older  person  recalls,  but  they  are 
recalled  in  a  child's  order,  and  by  the  relations  which  are  proper  to  a 
child.    The  same  is  true  of  the  devotee  to  any  study  or  pursuit  so  far  an 
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■pedal  inteneotual  habits  are  indnoed  by  such  a  stndy  or  employm^it 
Wben  the  ohild  reoallfl  to  itself  or  redtes  to  others  a  series  of  inddenti 
of  whidi  it  has  had  experience,  it  depicts  die  whole,  generally  in  the  order 
of  time,  with  little  selection  of  materials  according  to  their  importance 
or  their  relation  to  any  prindple  or  purpose.  The  spontaneous  memory 
of  the  eye  or  the  ear,  reproduces  the  past  solely  after  the  relations  of  time 
or  place,  with  no  rearrangement  or  selection  of  the  same  snch  as  wonld 
be  suggested  by  the  desire  for  the  clearer  apprehension  of  the  hearer, 
or  by  the  bearings  of  the  story  upon  his  intellect  or  his  feelings. 

This  is  yery  conspkmoiifl  in  the  memory,  and  espedaUj  in  the  namtiyee  of 
^  ^dS^li^  miedncated  penons.  Tbas,  Dune  Qvioklj  recites  the  story  of  her  wrongs  in 
ad  mind.  the  following  fiishion:  "Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  paroelf^lt  goblet, 

sitting  in  my  dolphin  chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  searooal  fire,  upon 
Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his  father  to  a 
ringing-man  of  Windsor;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry 
me,  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife  "  (Henry  IT.,  2d  part,  Act  ii.  scene  L ;  ct  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
Tk8  JPki^ndj  Sec  ii.  JSmty  ir.)  No  finer  opportunity  is  furnished  for  obserying  this  yariety  in  Uie 
order  and  method  which  characterise  the  memory  of  different  persons,  than  in  listening  to  the 
testimony  of  different  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice,  concerning  the  same  transaction.  One 
witness  tells  a  long  and  rambling  story,  which  follows  the  order  of  his  own  obseryations  in 
time,  and  recites  the  most  trifling  accompaniments  of  place  and  circumstances.  Another 
recounts  those  only  which  are  material  to  the  object  for  which  he  giyes  testimony.  In  each,  can 
be  obseryed  an  order  of  association  peculiar  to  himself,  by  which  the  circumstances  suggest 
one  another,  and  according  to  which  the  details  are  presented.  The  laws  which  preyail  in  the 
memory  of  each,  the  presence  of  the  higher  or  the  predominance  of  the  lower  reladons,  are 
often  in  this  way  strikin^y  illustrated.  The  self-possession  of  the  narrator,  and  his  preyious 
discipline  in  the  art  of  communication,  may  haye  much  to  do  with  the  method  in  which  the 
stories  are  told  ;  but  the  mechanical  or  the  rational  memory  will  show  themselyes,  and  cannot 
be  kept  out  of  yiew  by  any  arts  of  speech  or  force  of  eflVontery. 

The  memory  of  §  ^^^'  ^^  iT»emory  of  the  yonng  is  nsually  more  ready ; 
S*oiJ«rp«eaM!  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  adult  is  TOore  tenacious.  This  is,  in  part,  owing 
to  the  greater  physical  vivacity  of  youth,  which  gives  a 
character  of  greater  readiness  to  all  its  movements.  The  vivacious  old 
man  is  as  quick  to  remember  as  he  is  to  apprehend  or  judge ;  wlule  the 
torpid  and  phlegmatic  child  is  as  slow  in  his  memory  he  is  as  in  hia 
reasonings  and  inferences.  The  difference,  however,  is  not  a  difference 
of  temperament  or  animal  spirits,  but  has  its  grouud  in  the  character 
of  the  relations  which  predominate  at  each  of  these  periods  of  life,  and 
which  affect  the  memory  as  truly  as  the  other  functions  of  the  intellect 
Objects  that  are  recalled  by  the  relations  of  space  and  time  and  of  obvi- 
ous  resemblance,  present  themselves  promptly,  if  they  are  remembered  at 
all;  but  these  relations  are,  from  their  very  nature,  limited  to  but  few 
mdividual  objects.  Hence,  the  groups  which  are  connected  by  such 
relations  are  sooner  set  aside  and  forgotten,  and  are,  in  their  turn,  dis- 
placed by  others.  The  relations  of  thought,  however,  especially  those 
which  are  founded  on  wide-reaching  principles  or  laws,  are  in  their  verj 
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nature  less  obyious.  As  the  mind  requires  longer  time  to  discern  sack 
relations,  so  it  does  not  recall  single  objects  as  readily  as  by  tiiose  rela^ 
tions  which  are  less  general  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  them- 
selves  are  few,  and  are  constantly  before  the  mind.  When  these  are  once 
mastered,  they  are  illustrated  in  every  fact;  they  are  exemplified  in  every 
instance^  By  means  of  them  we  can  prophesy  and  constmct  the  iiitmre 
as  wen  as  explain  and  interpret  the  past.  These  few  bonds  of  association, 
when  they  control  the  memory,  give  to  it  perfect  security  in  and  command 
over  its  possessions. 

It  is  a  beneficent  arrangement  which  provides  that  the  spontaneous  and  inferior  memory, 
wUcfa  is  first  developed  in  chfldhood  and  youth,  should  be  more  quick  in  its  activities,  so  as 
to  be  readily  adjusted  to  new  scenes  and  new  otjects,  and  yet  len  tenacious,  because  so  much 
which  it  acquires  has  only  a  temporary  value  and  application.  There  is  a  reason  why  the  higher 
memory  should  be  more  circumspect  and  slow,  inasmuch  as  it  suits  the  occasions  of  life  which 
imply  quiet  and  deliberate  thought,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  more  tenacious,  because  it 
concerns  itself  with  principles  and  relations,  which  can  never  cease  to  be  interesting  and  nse- 
ftd— which  can  never  be  displaced,  and  can  never  be  exhausted. 

Thamenofiiirf-  §  808.  The  men  of  universal  memory  are  those  who  com* 
ifiSbuhTand  bine  most  happily  the  ready  memory  of  facts  and  events 
^***^  with  the  tenacious  memory  of  truths  and  laws.    They  are 

those  whose  spontaneous  memory  is  not  displaced,  but  rather  aided  by  the 
development  of  the  rational  memory  which  sees  in  &cts  the  illustrations 
of  the  higher  relations  of  philosophic  truth.  They  are  those  who  enliven 
abstract  truths  by  the  examples  of  particular  facts,  and  who  give  meaning 
and  dignity  to  tibe  memory  of  facts  by  means  of  their  relations  to  prin- 
dples.  They  are  those  who  hold  fast  the  acquisitions  of  youth  and  of  old 
age  by  the  permanence  of  principles  which  are  as  old  as  the  universe  and 
as  new  as  the  latest  experiment  by  which  they  are  verified. 


Of  the  memocy  of  JKebuhr,  Prof.  O.  A.  Bnmdis,  of  the  Univenity  of  Bonn,  who  was  his  J 
friend,  gives  the  foUowing  description ;  "  A  more  oomprehensiTe  and  tmstworthy  memory,  or  greater  ooi»- 
fxol  over  It,  eaa  sosansely  have  bees  pessesasi  by  Joseph  SoaUgsr*  and  other  heroei  of  mnemonlos ;  <t  eer^ 
tsinly  waanerer  eombmed  with  desaer  powers  of  reflection.  Niebohr  was  a  dose  obserrer,  and  fiynnd 
some eawneethig  link  between: all  the msaifold  external  and  iatemal  perceptions  whioh  came  before  him$ 
hsnae  be  mastered  laDgnagcs  sad  scienoes,  signs  sad  the  tUngi  signiftsd,  with  equal  esse  and  with  sooh 
eertaiB»y»  that  with  the  mfaid*s  eye  he  saw  each  in  its  own  indivldiiAllty,  separate  trcm  its  fellows,  and  yet 
mtimatdy  and  Tarioosly  related  to  them  ....  It  (his  memovy]  was  equally  retentlire  of  perceptions  and 
fhangfMs^  ef  vfaws  and  feelings,  of  sights  and  sounds;  whaterer  cams  within  the  sphere  of  his  reoognttlon, 
look  np  ito  dne  TSlstiYe  position  in  his  mind  with  equal  certainty  and  precision."  (The  Uf%  tmd  LttUn 
^BartkoUL  Chorgi  Nidmhr,  etc,  etc.  Appendix.) 

•<*T1s  reported  of  that  prodigy  of  piffti,  Mondettr  Psaoal,  that,  tlU  the  decay  of  his  heslth  had  impaired 
Us  mnaory,  he  fisrgot  nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought  la  say  pari  of  his  rational  age.** 
(Locke,  Etuft  B.  a  c  z.  f  9.) 

§  804.  Tlie  memory  of  the  anoienta,  if  we  may  beliere  all  the  storiea  whioh 
The  iMmfliy  of  we  told  of  the  acfaierements  of  some  of  their  more  diatingnished  men,  sniw 
Oie  aacMiits.         pasaed,  In  aome  respects,  the  arerage  attainments  of  the  modems.    It  is  not 

diiBcnIt  to  believe  this  to  have  been  true,  from  what  we  know  of  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  most  resemble  them  in  the  circnmstanoes  of  thdr  lires,  and  the  dlsoiplbe  of 
their  intellectai    Their  attention  was  fa»  less  distracted  by  a  varied  of  objects  than  is  ths 
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caie  with  the  modems.  The  &ct8  In  science,  literatore,  chronology,  and  history,  which  the} 
were  required  to  remember  were  &r  fewer  than  those  which  burden  the  memory  of  the  modem 
scholar.  More  than  all,  they  relied  far  less  than  we  do  upon  writing,  memoranda,  and  books, 
to  preserve  what  they  desired  to  retain.  They  committed  their  acquisitions  to  their  own 
power  to  recall  them.  Conversation  and  repetition  were  practised  far  more  generally  by  them 
than  by  us.  What  was  heard  by  the  ear  from  the  living  teacher,  was  repeated  and  discoursed 
of  by  his  interested  scholars,  till  it  became  a  part  of  their  very  being.  The  oft-repeated  chroni- 
cle which  the  patriarch  recited  to  his  reverent  descendants,  was  caught  and  recounted  at  once 
by  his  hearers.  The  ode  or  epic  that  was  chanted  by  the  bard  before  the  entranced  assembly, 
was  sung  over  agun,  in  parts  or  as  a  whole,  as  soon  as  he  finished  it.  His  exciting  words  rang 
in  their  ears  till  they  were  uttered  by  their  tongues.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  strength 
and  reach  of  memory  in  a  community  in  which  conversation  took  the  place  of  writing,  and 
recitation  performed  the  service  of  the  printing-press,  especially  if  the  community  consisted  of 
men  of  powerful  intellects,  intense  feelings,  and  energetic  wills. 

g  305.  The  methods  of  education  should  be  conducted  with  a  distinct  recog 
My  £(mid£^  nition  of  the  wise  arrangements  of  nature  in  developing  and  maturing 
1  in  educa-    the  memory.    In  the  earlier  periods  of  life  the  spontaneous  memory  should 

be  stimulated  and  enriched  by  appropriate  studies.  The  child  should  learo 
stories,  verses,  poems,  facts,  and  dates,  as  freely  and  as  accurately  as  it  can  be  made  to  respond 
to  such  tasks.  During  this  early  and  objective  period,  it  should  learn  as  many  languages  as 
is  possible  in  the  circumstances,  or  as  is  desirable  for  its  future  pursuits.  Especially  should  it 
leam  those  languages  which  can  be  taught  in  conversation,  or  acquired  by  contact  with  those 
who  speak  them  freely  and  well.  If  the  elements  of  the  ancient  languages  are  taught  so  eariy 
in  life,  they  should  be  taught,  so  far  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  possible,  by  simihir  methods. 
But  as  the  higher  and  rational  powers  awake  to  action,  every  acquisition  that  has  been  made 
after  the  lower  and  more  obvious  relations,  should  be  secured  against  loss  by  recasting  it  and 
reieaming  it  as  it  were,  after  the  relations  which  are  higher  and  more  philosophical  English 
children  who  leam  to  speak  French,  Qerman,  or  Italian  fluently  in  eariy  life,  may  lose  their 
acquiffltions  almost  entirely,  unless  these  are  fixed  by  a  grammatical  study  of  these  veir 
languages  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  The  large  accumulations  of  facts  and  dates,  as  in 
geography  and  history,  which  are  made  very  early  by  many  carefiilly-trainod  children,  and 
with  the  greatest  ease  on  their  part,  are  liable  to  be  effaced,  and,  as  it  were,  swept  clean  out 
ftt>m  the  memory,  unless  they  are  secured  against  loss  by  reviewing  and  reamnging  them 
under  the  new  and  higher  relations  which  the  development  of  the  reason  makes  possible. 

On  the  odwr  hand,  to  aatfoipaie  the  development  of  the  refleettog  power*,  by  forcing  upon  the  Intel* 
iMt  itadlM  which  imply  and  require  theae  oapodtiea,  is  to  oommit  the  double  error  of  miwiaing  the  tint 
which  ia  eapeoially  appropriate  to  aimple  aoquidtion,  and  of  oonatraining  the  Intelleot  to  eflbrta  which  arc 
antimely  and  mmatuial.  The  modem  praotioe  of  ooonpying  the  minda  of  children  with  the  reasona  ol 
Ihtnga,  i,  a.,  with  laws,  prlndplea,  eta,  in  the  forma  of  oompenda  of  aatronomy,  of  natural  or  mental 
philoeophy,  natural  theology,  etc— ia  one  that  cannot  be  too  eaxneatly  deprecated,  or  too  aoon  abandoned 
by  thoae  who  would  train  the  mind  aooording  to  the  methoda  of  mttore,  or  adapt  ita  atndiea  and  puraoiti  tn 
the  order  in  whioh  ita  powwa  and  Amotiona  ware  intended  to  be  evolved  (o£  f  61). 

How  oan  the  8  ^^^'  "^^  Cultivation  of  the  memory  is  a  subject  which 
monor^  be  cni-  ^gg  Y^eeia  earnestly  discussed  by  many  writers,  and  is  of 
practical  interest  to  all  those  who  are  bent  on  self-improve* 
ment,  or  are  devoted  to  the  education  of  others.  Many  complain  of  a 
general  defect  of  memory.  Others  are  especially  sensible  of  painfnl 
failures  in  respect  to  certain  classes  of  objects,  as  names,  dates,  facts  of 
history,  sentences  or  passages  from  authors  &miliarly  read.    The  question 
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it  <rfk6D  anxiously  propounded,  How  can  these  general  or  special  defects 
be  overcome  ? 

The  conclusions  which  we  have  reached  in  respect  to  the 
prindpiet    and   nature  and  laws  of  memory,  suggest  the  only  practical  rules 

which  can  be  attuned.  These  rules  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  comprehensive  directions :  *  To  remember  any  thing,  you 
must  attend  to  it ;  and  in  order  to  attend,  you  must  either  find  or  create 
an  interest  in  the  objects  to  be  attended  to.  This  interest  must,  if  pos- 
sible, be  felt  in  the  objects  themselves,  as  directly  related  to  your  own 
wishes,  feelings,  and  purposes,  and  not  to  some  remote  end  on  account  of 
which  you  desire  to  make  the  acquisition.'  For  this  reason,  in  entering 
upon  a  new  study  or  course  of  reading,  it  is  often  essential  to  feel  that 
the  knowledge  which  they  will  give  is  necessary  for  ourselves,  so  that  we 
may  be  eager  to  satisfy  our  minds  upon  the  points  which  are  involved,  and 
may  receive  what  is  furnished,  with  freshness  and  zest.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  in  memory,  what  is  reproduced  is  not  the  object  as  such, 
or  the  object  in  itself,  but  the  object  as  apprehended  and  reacted  on  by  the 
soul.  In  other  words,  the  soul  can  recall  no  more  than  it  makes  its  own — 
no  more  than,  in  acquiring,  it  constructs  or  creates  as  a  spiritual  product 
Dy  its  own  activity. 

Even  the  extraordinary  feato  of  the  spontaneous  memory  are  chiefly  to  be  acconnted  for 
ty  the  fact  that  the  soul  can  give  its  whole  energy  to  words  or  sounds,  as  in  the  memory  of 
the  ear,  and  to  forms  and  colors,  as  in  that  of  the  eye,  and  can  shape  them  into  wholes  by 
rapid  combination  under  the  relations  of  time  or  space.  Defects  in  the  power  to  do  either, 
whether  it  is  viewed  as  an  original  endowment,  or  as  a  habit  acquired  in  the  very  earliest  periods 
of  life,  lie  chiefly  in  an  incapacity  to  attend  to  and  connect  together  sounds  or  nghts. 
Whether  it  is  because  the  soul  is  deficient  in  general  energy,  or  in  special  sensibility  of  the 
sentient  eye  or  ear,  or  whether  because  it  has  early  contracted  some  untimely  habit  of 
absent-mindedness  or  abntraction,  which  withdraws  its  energy  from  the  objects  of  sense  and 
their  relations,  it  is  a  simple  fact,  that  the  man  does  not  remember  because  he  does  not  attend 
to,  and  by  his  attention,  connect  the  right  objects  under  these  simplest  relations.  It  may  be  im- 
possible completely  to  overcome  such  a  defect  as  this  by  any  art  or  discipline.  Repetition  is 
the  specific  remedy,  because  it  holds  the  attention  and  draws  in  the  wandering  and  oflen  the 
wool-gathering  intellect  from  its  aimless  rovings.  This  must  be  enforced  with  unsparing  rigor. 
*  Read  every  sentence  while  holding  your  breath,*  says  a  lively  writer ;  meamng,  by  this,  Throw 
your  whole  soul  into  every  act  If  he  had  added,  Pause  when  you  have  finished  it,  and  take 
another  breath  whUe  you  review  it,  he  would  hare  explained  the  whole  secret  of  successful 
and  permanent  acquisition  of  every  kind,  whether  of  facts  or  their  relations.  Were  this  rule 
invariably  followed,  the  mind  would  act  with  energy  in  all  that  it  does,  and  would  also  be 
detained  in  every  act  long  enough  to  receive  permanent  impressions,  whether  in  the  way  of 
fkctB  or  relations.  Whatever  objects  are  thus  taken  up  into  the  mind— or  perhaps  we  should 
say,  to  whatever  oljects  the  mind  unparts  its  own  living  powei>-M»nnot  easily  be  forgotten. 

The  lata  Sir  Thonuw  FoimII  Buxton  advises  his  sons  in  the  following  golden  words :  **  What  you  ds 
know,  know  thoroughly.  There  are  few  instanoes  in  modem  times  of  a  rise  equal  to  that  of  Sir  Edwarf 
Sugden.  After  one  of  the  Weymouth  eleotloBs,  I  was  shut  up  with  him  in  a  carriage  for  twenty-four 
honxa.  I  ventured  toask  Um,  What  was  the  seovet  of  his  snooess;  his  answer  was  :  'I  resolved,  when 
beginning  to  read  law,  to  make  every  thing  I  aoquired  perfootly  my  own,  and  never  to  go  to  a  second  thla^ 
21 
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tlU  Ihad  entlTCly  aooompliahed  th«  fint  Many  of  my  oompettton  readMmnoh  in*  day  m  I  read  in  • 
week ;  but,  at  the  end  of  twelve  moDtiu,  my  knowledge  -wu  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  it  was  aoqnired,  while 
lUeirs  hod  gilded  away  horn  their  recollection.' "    (Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  F.  Buxton,  ohap.  zzir.) 

§  807.  NumerooB  devices  have  been  contrived  in  order  to  aid  the  mind  so 
wi%  or  mnCT^*  ^  ^'^^  ^^  acquisitions  as  to  secure  them  against  loss,  and  to  bring  them 
^'  readily  to  hand  when  required.    They  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as 

is  evident  from  Cicero,  Be  Or,  ii.  86-88 ;  Ad  Herenn,  ill.  16-24 ;  Quinct. 
Inttii,  X.  1,  11-26.  They  all  rest  upon  a  common  assumption  or  prindple,  viz.,  that  it  is 
possible,  by  means  of  arbitrary  associations,  so  to  connect  what  one  desires  to  remember  with 
a  series  or  scheme  of  objects,  artificially  arranged  or  actually  existing,  that  they  can  be  readily 
and  certainly  suggested  to  the  mind.  Some  teachers  of  mnemonics  employ  a  scheme  of  geo- 
metrical figures,  as  squares  or  triangles.  For  example :  if  a  person,  in  listening  to  a  disconrse 
or  lecture,  should,  as  the  speaker  proceeds,  connect  the  leading  thoughts  or  divisions  with  the 
panes  of  glass  in  a  window-sash,  or  the  panels  of  a  door,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  geometrical 
method,  wiiich  addresses  the  eye,  through  the  space-relations  of  visible  objects.  Often  these 
systems  have  sought  to  aid  the  memory  of  dates,  through  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  each 
vepresenting  some  number,  and  being  capable  of  forming  artificial  syllables,  which  can  be 
readily  attached  to  names  of  persons  or  places  distinguished  in  history.  For  example :  you 
could  fix  in  your  memory  the  date  of  Napoleon's  birth  by  such  appropriate  syllables  indicating 
the  birth  and  the  date  together  as  should  form  the  artificial  word  Kapoleont^m.  To  th<> 
use  of  such  an  expedient  it  is  objected,  that,  though  it  might  serve  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
novelty  should  lend  interest  to  the  effort  and  the  subject-matter,  yet  the  task  of  modifying 
every  name  and  event,  and  then  learning  the  barbarous  terms  thus  fonped,  would  necessarily 
become  uninteresting  and  onerous.  To  avoid  this  objection,  mnemonic  verses  and  tables  have 
been  furnished  for  many  of  the  important  objects  with  which  every  student  is  expected  to  be 
familiar,  as  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  great  kingdoms  and  empires,  grammalaca) 
paradigms  and  rules,  logical  formulse,  etc.,  etc. 

A  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  all  artificial  memory  may  be  summed  up 
Value  of  mne-  as  follows :  The  natural,  as  opposed  to  the  artificial  memory,  depends  on  the 
monies.  relations  of  sense  and  the  relations  of  thought ;  the  spontaneous  memory  of 

the  eye  and  the  ear  availing  itself  of  the  obvious  conjunctions  of  otijects 
which  are  furnished  by  space  and  time,  and  the  rational  memoi7,  of  those  higher  combinations 
which  the  rational  fiiculties  superinduce  upon  these  lower.  So  far  as  the  mind  is  intensified 
in  the  energy  of  its  attention,  through  the  interest  which  the  oon^deration  of  either  of  these 
classes  of  relations  excites,  so  &r  is  the  natural  memory  susceptible  of  cultivation  and  im- 
provement The  artificial  memory  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  natural  and  neceesaiy  rela- 
tions under  which  all  objects  must  present  and  arrange  themselves,  an  entirely  new  set  of 
relations  that  are  purely  arbitrary  and  mechanical,  which  are  devised  for  no  other  object,  and 
excite  little  or  no  other  interest  than  that  they  are  to  aid  us  in  remembering. 

It  follows  that,  if  the  mind  tasks  itself  to  the  special  effort  of  oonmdering 
ObMcttons  to  objects  under  these  artificial  relations,  it  will  give  less  attention  to  tboee  which 
mnemonics  have  a  direct  and  legitimate  interest  for  itself    Its  energies,  instead  of  following 

in  easy  obedience  the  leadings  of  nature,  will  be  foroed  to  exertions  that  are 
constrained  and  artificia].  Whatever  dexterity  is  acquired  by  these  inteUectnal  gymnastfcSi 
must  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  that  rhythmical  power  whicli  always  rewards  those  exertions 
in  which  art  follows  nature.  The  wonderful  feats  of  memory  which  are  oceamonally  adduced 
as  resulting  from  the  latest  new  device  in  mnemonics,  are  the  fruits  of  much  time,  labor,  and 
enthusiasm.  Had  the  same  time,  labor,  and  enthusiasm  been  expended  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  the  ordinary  appliances,  the  acquisitions  would  have  been  many  times  more 
valuable  for  the  cnlMre  of  the  powers  and  the  uses  of  life.  Perfa^w  oven  the  numiAJ  of  hem 
recorded  in  the  memory  would  have  been  as  numerous. 
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There  ere  ooeeaioiui  ivben  the  artificial  memory  Se  nnquestioiMbly  uaofiiL  It 
WLea  AM  ft  IT  "^7  serve  a  good  purpose  in  holding  before  the  mind  factg  which  it  is  im 
o5eftilt  portant  to  remember  when  neither  the  &ct8  themselvefli  nor  their  relations^ 

present  attractions  which  are  strong  enough  to  fix  or  hold  the  attention. 
Thus,  it  is  often  conrenient  and  somet'mes  necessary  to  learn  a  list  of  names,  a  succession 
of  dates,  a  system  of  nomenclature,  and  the  declensions,  genders,  paradigms,  etc.,  of  the  words 
of  a  strange  language.  To  the  child,  such  tasks  imply  no  special  difficulty ;  the  spontaneous 
memory  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  can  master  them  as  easily  under  one  set  of  relations  as 
another.  But  for  the  man  whose  intellectual  force  and  interest  are  preoccupied,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  apply  the  memory  with  success  to  such  objects,  unless  they  are  arranged  in  soma 
novel  relations.  The  artificial  memory  comes  to  bis  aid,  and  oflTers  the  service  and  assistance 
of  art  to  supplement  the  failing  forces  of  nature ;  to  reenforce,  and,  as  it  were,  to  renew  the 
spontaneous  memory  by  novel  appliances. 

One  of  the  mostfaigentous  and  BuooesBftil  examples  of  the  application  of  artificial  memory, 
Oeneral  Bern's  ^  ftmished  in  the  pUin  for  studying  history  and  ohnmology,  which  was  devised  by  th« 
Historical  Mne-  distlngQlshed  Polish  Oeneral  Bern,  and  adopted  in  the  seoondary  schools  of  France.  It 
lo^'oiM.  }||u  (Qgo  received  some  fitvor  in  this  oonntry.    Its  professed  design  is  to  hold  the  mind 

of  the  learner  in  active  ooenpatlon  upon  each  leading  event,  name,  date,  etc,  so  long 
thattt  wlU  not  be  easy  to  fbrget  it.  He  is  also  compelled  to  view  each  in  its  relative  order  and  impor- 
tance. These  otjects  sre  aooomplished  by  means  of  a  series  of  skeleton  charts,  the  several  divisions  of 
which  are  oolored  by  the  pnpU  himself,  afker  the  large  chart  iirom  which  the  teacher  dictates  and  lectures ; 
each  lecture  bving  afterwards  recited  by  the  pupil.  A  thorough  coarse  of  bistorioal  studies  pumned  after 
this  method  must  require  mnch  time,  ftequent  repetition,  and  almost  exclusive  attention.  (CI  E.  P.  Pea- 
body.    ITfitosrsa^  BUtary  arratigtd  to  iOutinU  BemU  Chart  ^  Ckrwtoloffy,  Ohap.  viL) 

g  808.   But  while  we  concede  a  certain  advantage  to  the 

(/memory.         artificial  memory  under  circumstances  like  these,  we  must 

still  hold,  with  Coleridge  {Biog.  IMeraria^  ohap.  vii.),  that, 

for  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  student,  sotmd  logic^  a  healthy  digestion^  and  a 

quiet  conscience  are  the  proper  conditions  or  arts  of  memory. 

By  sound  logie^  is,  of  course,  intended  a  well-halanced  and  well- 
trained  intellect,  which  by  original  structure  and  that  self-mastery  which 
training  imparts  and  implies,  is  capable  of  fixed  attention,  clear  apprehen* 
sion,  and  excited  interest.  Without  these  conditions,  a  strong  and  trust- 
worthy  memory  is  impossible. 

A  healthy  digestion  is  also  requisite ;  for  if  the  digestion  is  disturbed, 
the  action  of  the  mind  will  be  distracted  by  those  vague  sensations  of 
depression  and  discomfort  which  are  inconsistent  with  that  harmonious 
interaction  of  the  powers  of  the  whole  man,  which  is  indispensable  to  a 
good  memory.  Even  though  it  happens  that  persons  in  this  condition  are  • 
capable  of  extraordinary  energy  in  their  mental  efforts,  yet  these  occasions 
are  certain  to  be  followed  by  longer  periods  of  listlessness  and  depression 
which  exclude  that  frequent  and  comfortable  repetition  and  review  of  the 
knowledge  which  are  quite  as  essential  as  energy  and  interest  at  the  time 
of  the  original  acquisition.  It  is  in  place  here  to  refer  again  to  the  dis- 
turbing influence  upon  the  memory  of  the  use  of  opium  and  intoxicating 
liquors.  Both  these  agents,  and  all  narcotics  and  stimulants  in  excess,  dis* 
^urb  the  normal  condition  of  the  sensorium,  so  as  to  preclude  tlie  steady 
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attention,  the  cool  and  calm  jndgment,  and  the  qniet  reflection  whicb  ara 
essential  to  a  well-woriring  memory. 

A  dear  or  quiet  conscience  is  also  a  prime  requisite,  for  a  similar 
reason.  Indigestion  and  intoxication  of  any  kind  disturb  the  memory,  by 
intrusive,  uncomfortable  and  exciting  sensations.  But  the  consciousnesa 
of  guilt  haunts  the  spirit  with  disquieting  self-reproach,  and  a  vague  or 
defined  fear  of  deserved  punishment.  Feelings  of  this  sort  do  indeed 
often  stamp  upon  the  memory  certain  impressions  that  are  ineffaceable. 
But  for  this  very  reason  it  is  the  more  unfitted  to  attend  with  interest  or 
enthusiasm  to  other  objects,  and  its  movements  in  all  directions  are  be- 
numbed or  depressed  by  distraction  or  constraint. 

The  entire  passage  from  Coleridge  is  a  ■mnmary  of  Taloable  trath.  **  Sound  logio,  as  the  habitual 
ni}>ordination  of  the  indiWdaal  to  the  species,  and  of  the  species  to  the  genos ;  a  philosophical  knowledge 
of  fMts  under  the  relation  of  caose  and  efBaot ;  a  eheerft&l  and  oonunnnioaUve  temper,  that  disposes  as  tc 
notice  the  similarities  and  contnuta  of  things,  that  we  may  be  able  to  ittnstnte  the  one  by  the  other ;  a 
quiet  oonscienoe,  a  oondition  free  from  anxieties ;  sonnd  health*  and  above  all  (as  fkx  as  relates  to  passive 
remembrance),  a  healthy  digestion ;  theu  are  the  best-^Qiese  are  the  only  Ajns  of  xaMOBT.*'  (.Buy. 
LUtrariOf  ohap.  vii) 

The  moral  eie-  §  ^^^'  ^^  ^  natund,  in  this  oonncction,  to  notice  the  nM>ral 
i^f  a  good  conditions  of  a  good  memory.  The  man  who  would  hare  a 
strong  and  trustworthy  memory,  must  always  be  true  to  it 
in  his  dealings  with  himself  and  with  other  men.  He  must  paint  to  his  own 
imagination,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  whaterer  he  has  witnessed  or  expe- 
rienced. He  must  never  so  yield  to  the  bias  of  interest  or  passion,  as  to 
strive  to  persuade  himself  even  for  a  moment,  that  events  were  different 
from  what  he  knows  they  actually  were.  He  must  seek  to  repeat  to  othera 
the  precise  words  of  what  he  has  heard  or  read,  whenever  he  makes  com- 
munications by  language.  Such  a  moral  discipline  to  internal  and  external 
honesty,  both  implies  and  enforces  a  mental  discipline  to  earnest  and  wide- 
reaching  attention — an  attention  which  does  complete  justice  to  every 
object  that  comes  before  it,  and  which  neither  slights  nor  omits  any  thing 
which  ought  to  be  brought  to  view.  An  intellect  that  is  regulated  and 
neld  to  its  duties  by  the  tension  of  such  a  purpose,  will  act  with  the  pre- 
cision and  certainty  of  clock-work.  Its  recollections  will  be  trusted  by 
others,  because  they  ai*e  trusted  by  the  person  himself  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons — ^because  he  is  true  to  what  he  remembers. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  is  false  to  his  fellow-men,  will  often  weaken  his 
Sr  ^wnSSS  co^^ejws®  '^^  ^  own  intellect,  and  may  end  with  an  incapadty  to  distingmsb 
iho  memory.         jhlsehood  from  the  truth.    What  he  does  not  like  to  remember,  be  wOl  per- 

soade  himself  did  not  aotoally  happen,  or,  tX  least,  not  in  erery  particular  as 
it  spontaneously  presents  itself  to  his  view.  At  first  he  dares  not  deal  &]Bbij  with  the  record 
by  wilful  denial.  He  simply  refrains  fh>m  giving  to  it  an  open-eyed  and  fixed  attention,  and  by 
degrees  allows  in  himself  careless  and  inattentive  habits  of  recalling  the  whole  truth.  Then  fol- 
lows, by  natural  consequence,  distrust  of  his  own  memory,  because  he  is  not  sure  that  ths 
materials  are  at  hand  with  which  he  can  correct  his  own  omissions.  The  next  step  la,  unler 
the  ATdtement  of  strong  passion,  to  persuade  himself  that  what  he  dedres  should  be  trae,  JM 
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icaHy  ooeiuv  or  immtetSkf  welfcteo  or  eald.  If  lie  aoiecte  this  I9  hit  own  worcl,  he  is  Uie  moH 
itroD^y  committed  to  heUeve  it  At  last,  he  becomes  so  false  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
memory,  that  he  dares  not  trust  k  himsell  Under  the  constant  excitements  of  passion  and 
in^yaillng  selfishness,  his  memory  and  imagination  are  confomided  together,  so  that  the  ouyi 
himself  cannot  trace  the  Hne  which  divides  the  two.  The  appropriate  functions  of  the  mem- 
617  oome  to  be  distrusted,  and  the  memory  itsdf  is  almost  obliterated. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  tiiat,  wiiile  the  liar  has  more  prsssing  need  of  a  good  memoty  tbaa 
tnj  other  man,  he  is  of  afl  men  tbe  ksat  likely  to  possess  ik 


CHAPTER  V. 


BJBFRXSENTAXIOir.— -(2)  TIUB  PHAlfTAST,   OB  JXAGISQ  POWKB. 

IVom  perfect  memory,  we  pass  (g  %H)  throu^  the  several  forms  and  degrees  of  imperfect 
memory  till  we  come  to  the  phaMUuy.  In  other  words,  from  representation  wUk  recog- 
nition, we  proceed  to  representation  wUhout  recognition.  The  phantasy  is  conspicuous 
in  reverie^  dreaming,  eomnamhulUm,  and  «uaii%.  In  all  these  varied  forms  <^  mani- 
festation, it  presents  some  of  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  problems 
for  the  student  of  tbe  soul  and  the  intellect  of  man. 

piiaatai7  d»-  §  ^^^*  "^^  phantasy,  or  imaging  power,  is  that  form  of 
SStoBu""*  ^^   representation  which  brings  before  the  mind's  apprehension 

objects,  or,  more  exactly,  images,  as  suck,  severed  from  all 
relations  of  place,  time,  or  previous  cognition.  The  best  example  of  the 
exerotse  of  this  power  is  furnished  in  dreaming.  In  this  state,  tbe  mind 
is  the  passive  subject  and  observer  of  the  images  that  throng  in  upon  it, 
with  no  recognition  of  their  having  been  previously  known.  In  what  are 
called  the  almonnal  or  disordered  states  of  the  soul — as  sonmambulism, 
and  the  various  types  and  degrees  of  insanity — ^the  phantasy  has  a  more 
or  less  complete  controL  Its  images  and  pictures  are  so  far  from  being 
remembered  as  past,  that  they  are  believed  to  be  present  realities. 

Among  the  wakeful  and  normal  states  of  the  soul,  reverie  is 
^'^a^^   the  purest  and  the  most  perfect  instance  of  phantasy.    In 

this  condition,  the  workings  *of  the  phantasy  are  more  or 
less  pure,  according  as  the  mind  is  more  or  less  completely  given  up  to 
the  passive  contemplation  of  the  pictures  that  pass  rapidly  before  its  view. 
The  fewer  the  relations  to  the  past  or  the  present  which  they  suggest,  the 
more  complete  is  the  working  of  the  phantasy.  The  more  free  it  is  from 
any  attendant  sense-perceptions  or  from  any  remembrances  to  which  these 
pictures  tend,  or  from  any  operations  of  thought,  the  more  entire  is  Uie 
dominion  of  simple  phantasy.  In  earliest  infancy  this  power  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  active,  for  the  reason  that  the  mind  has  not  yet  reached  a 
ooncUtion  in  which  memory  proper  is  possible.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
mind  has  perceived  distinct  and  s^aratA  objects,  it  has  materials  which  it 
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can  represent  Bimply  as  pictores,  even  before  it  has  peroeiyed  them 
under  those  relations  of  place,  time,  and  its  own  experience  which  are 
essential  to  memory.  In  extreme  old  age  also,  when  the  incapacity  to 
attend  to  single  objects  for  a  long  continuance  precludes  intelligent  and 
elective  perception,  memory,  or  thought,  the  phantasy  may  still  survive, 
and  actively  call  up  the  pictures  of  the  past,  simply  as  pictures,  each 
recalling  the  next,  according  to  the  conditions  and  laws  already  explamed. 

>  fMv  ^  ^®  wakeful  and  earnest  periods  of  the  mind's  activity,  the  exercise  of 
in^ciiuant.  stmple  phantasy  is  precluded,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  at  such  Umes  the 
Trains  ofaaeoda-  ^^^  -^  mtent  upon  some  rational  object,  which  lifts  it  above  the  conditiou 
of  the  passive  recipience  or  contemplation  of  pictures.  What  would  other- 
wise be  pictures  only,  become  remembrances ;  or  they  are  shaped  by  imagination  into  orderly 
and  rational  creations,  for  the  ends  of  amusement  and  instruction ;  or  they  are  subjected  to 
the  uses  of  thought  in  classification,  reasoning,  invention,  and  discovery.  And  yet,  with  such 
activities,  there  are  not  infrequently  mingled  those  approaching  to  pure  phantasy.  When  one 
object  suggests  another  in  a  train  of  associations,  many  may  be  recalled  without  a  single  dis- 
tinct act  of  remembrance,  and  yet  every  one  may  be  a  transcript  from  some  reality  experienced 
in  the  past  Each  is  readied,  however,  not  as  a  remembered  or  recognized  object,  but  as  an 
image  of  simple  phantasy.  Indeed,  in  every  such  train  of  rapid  association  through  which 
the  mind  proceeds  in  its  eager  quest  of  some  object  or  end  earnestly  songht  for,  innumerable 
such  pictures  must  present  themselves  in  rapid  succession.  Whatever  the  mind  may  have 
permanently  acquired— «  a  face,  a  landscape,  a  taste,  a  sound,  the  voice  or  step  of  a  friend, 
a  musical  air — ^may  come  baclc  as  a  phaniam^  or  image.  Of  many  of  these  objects  it  is  true, 
that  if  the  mind  dwells  upon  them,  they  may  be  remembered  as  well  as  pictured ;  but  if  they 
simply  flit  before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  each  suggesting  the  other,  their  presentation  and  obser> 
vation  is  the  woric  of  the  phantasy  alone.  This  power  is  exercised  far  more  frequently  than 
we  notice,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  mingled  with  the  exercise  of  the  higher  powers,  while  these 
last,  and  their  results,  occupy  our  chief  eneigy  and  attention. 

§  811.  When  the  higher  functions  of  the  soul  are  wholly, 
DistracSon.         or  in  part,  put  in  abeyance,  as  in  fainting,  fatigue,  or  sleep, 

or  when  there  is  bodily  weakness,  or  any  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  equilibrium,  as  in  fever,  delirium,  or  excitement  from  liquor  or 
narcotics,  or  even  in  protracted  sleeplessness,  the  phantasy  asserts  a  more 
or  less  complete  dominion.  The  mind  is  visited  with  throngs  of  pictures, 
which  rush  so  rapidly  by  as  to  confuse  it  by  their  very  swiftness,  and  to 
oppress  it  by  a  sense  of  its*  own  impotence  to  arrest  or  direct  their 
course.  When  this  condition  is  permanent,  the  mind  is  said  to  be  the 
victim  of  phantasy.  Such  a  state  is  called  also  a  state  of  distraction — 
which  term  describes  the  mind's  incapacity  to  fix  the  attention  or  detain 
these  flying  images  long  enough  to  allow  the  exercise  of  the  fimctiona 
of  rational  memory,  invention,  or  thought. 

These  higher  and  rational  functions  are  often  in  part  suspended,  and  phantasy  has  a  tem 
porary  mastery.  At  such  times  it  presents  pictures  of  persons  or  events  that  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  attention  by  the  energy  of  strong  emotion.  A  paroxysm  of  fear  will  stamp 
an  image  so  inefTaceably  upon  the  phantasy,  that  it  will  ever  afterwards  be  held  ready  to  stail 
forth  from  any  object  of  perception  or  memory  that  even  remotely  suggests  It    The  mochei 
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ii  eTer  beholding  with  the  eje  of  the  nind  the  imege  of  her  child  that  is  forever  lost.  Tbn 
perpetrator  of  crime  hi  haunted  by  the  faces  of  those  whom  he  has  murdered  or  grieTooaly 
wronged,  both  when  he  does  and  when  he  does  noi  connect  them  with  any  past  scenes  or  acts 
observed  or  performed  by  himself. 

Three  mmoo^    §  312.   These  oondltioiis  of  the  soul  are  grave  problems  to 


vSb* Stetos ^ fa  the  peychologiBt.  They  suggest  questious  which  his  science 
^^''^^°'  must  attempt  to  answer.    Three  suppositions  may  be  made 

in  respect  to  them :  (1.)  These  states  may  be  said  to  be  simply  abnormal 
or  irregular,  recognizing  and  obeying  no  law.  (2.)  They  may  be  set  down 
as  simply  inexplicable,  suggesting  the  existence  of  laws  which  cannot  be 
discovered.  (3.)  They  may  be  explamed  in  great  part  by  the  usually 
recognized  laws  of  the  soul  in  its  normal  and  wakeful  condition.  Of 
these  suppositions,  we  affirm  the  last.  To  affirm  the  second,  were  to  con- 
fess ignorance.  To  do  this,  if  it  is  necessary,  is  to  be  honest  and  wise ; 
but  not  unless  we  are  compelled  by  necessity.  Present  ignorance  should 
arouse  us  to  the  effi:>rt  of  explanation.  To  affirm  the  first,  were  to  deny 
one  of  our  primal  beliefs,  and  to  oppose  one  of  our  original  and  strongest 
tendencies.  The  probability  is,  then,  immensely  in  feivor  of  the  last  If 
the  laws  which  govern  the  recurrence  and  representation  of  ideas  have 
been  fully  md  correctly  set  forth,  they  ought  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  sleeping  and  disordered  conditions  of  the  soul.  That  they  do  so, 
is  probable  for  the  followmg  reasons : 

The  powM-  of  ^'  Th®  power  of  association  operates  very  efficiently  in  these 
SSmS^  to  conditions.  In  dreaming,  somnambulism,  insanity,  etc.,  etc., 
"^*"-  its  presence  and  powers  are  often  most  apparent.    Whatever 

else  is  strange  and  inexplicable  in  these  phenomena,  nothing  is  more  clear 
or  better  established,  than  that  the  threads  of  association  can  often  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  them.  When  we  ask  ourselves.  Why  did  it  happen  that 
I  had  such  or  such  a  dream  ?  or.  How  did  it  happen  that  this  thought  or 
that  oecarred  to  me  perhaps  under  a  strange  disguise  ?  it  is  often  very 
easy  to  answer  by  a  reference  to  the  usually  recognized  laws  of  association. 
The  strange  and  unexpected  sallies  of  the  insane,  however  wild  and  pre- 
posterous they  may  be,  follow  some  law  of  association,  though  it  often  leads 
to  the  most  fantastic  result.  There  is  always  some  method  in  their  mad- 
ness. Given  the  impression  of  some  conception  or  fancy,  and  it  will  draw  a 
score  or  hundred  others  with  it  by  a  rational  and  orderly  suggestion. 
BeriAtions  m-  ^  '^^^  deviations  from  the  ordinary  working  of  these  laws 
^"chingi  ^ia  ®"*  *^^»  ^  w>me  extent,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
SirtSJr^^rf  ^  (^0  '^^  powers  of  the  soul  ordinarily  act  in  a  certain 
powert.  conjunction  with  and  proportion  to  one  another.    It  is  not 

surprising,  that,  when  a  single  power  acts  alone,  the  phenomena  should 
differ  very  greatly  from  those  which  result  from  the  combined  activity  of 
the  rest.  In  the  cases  supposed,  self-consciousness,  rational  activity,  and  the 
voluntary  c.ontrol  of  the  bodily  movements  and  the  mental  states,  are  all 
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set  aside  and  the  associative  power  asserts,  to  «  rery  large  ertent^  tfa< 
possession  of  the  soul.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  a  powei 
ordinarily  acting  in  connection  with  the  wakeful  reason  and  under  its 
control,  should  manifest  results  unlike  those  which  appear  when  tiiese 
regulating  elements  are  present.  That  the  images  suggested  should  d^er 
from  those  suggested  \>j  the  same  exciting  causes  undw  other  circum- 
stances— ^that  images  should  even  be  taken  for  real  existences — ^that,  being 
believed  to  be  realities,  they  should  suggest  images  dieting  from  those 
which  they  would  excite  when  known  to  be  images  only,  that  the  activity 
of  the  mind,  in  this  isolated  and  unruled  form,  should  seem  to  be  more 
rapid  than  in  its  waking  and  rational  states,  are  phenomena  which  should 
occasion  no  great  surprise.  We  have,  by  the  supposition,  an  unquestioned 
fact — the  associative  power  acting,  to  a  great  degree,  independently  of 
the  other  powers.  It  ought  to  be  expected  that  its  results,  and  the  modes 
of  its  operation,  should  vary  from  those  whi<di  attend  it  when  working 
conjointly  with  the  rest. 

(2.)  Certain  bodily  states  are  known  greatly  to  modify  the 
t^iy  Btetei.^*    actings  of  the  soul,  when  the  soul  is  wakeful  and  in  health. 

It  is  according  to  the  law  of  its  being,  that  its  action  should 
be  modified  still  more  when  the  bodily  affections  become  more  elficient 
and  obtrusive.  Whether  the  vital  and  psychical  principles  are  or  are  not 
the  same,  no  &ct  is  more  obvious  than  that  the  action  of  the  soul  is  con- 
trolled very  largely  by  bodily  and  material  conditions.  The  power  of 
these  conditions  upon  the  soul  in  wakefrilness  and  health  is  most  efficient, 
and  often  irresistible.  At  times  they  nearly  displace  and  set  aside  the 
higher  powers.  Weariness,  pain,  disturbing  sounds  and  sights,  and  many 
other  influences,  so  weaken  and  distract  the  attention — they  so  absorb  or 
lower  the  intellectual  and  voluntary  energy,  that  perception,  memory, 
reasoning,  and  even  consciousness  itself  are  well-nigh  suspended. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  then,  that  under  other  physical  conditions, 
such  as  sleep  and  cerebml  excitement,  even  stranger  psychical  phenoraesa 
should  be  manifest.  Whether  or  not  any  connection  can  be  traced  between 
these  physical  changes  and  the  psychical  results,  the  fact  that  there  are 
extraordinary  effects  of  this  sort,  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  analogies 
suggested  by  facts  that  are  famiMar  and  acknowledged. 
(8.)  By  other  (^O  The  comprehensive  law  under  which  past  mental  states 
ST^riSSfoS  Are  reproduced,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  materials 
wbioL  it  works,  ^p^jj  which  it  operates.  While  the  laws  of  representation  re- 
main the  same,  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  materials  with  which 
they  act,  may  vary  enough  to  account  for  every  variety  of  phenomena. 

8  813.  The  law  of  reproduction  acts  out  of  consciousness. 
eoniideretion  of   We  find  It  in  being  and  in  constant  activity.    We  can  neithci 

the     conditions     -  .     ,  ^    . ,  x^   •  ^»         ii  j.-         a 

of  T«pnsenta-  hmdcr  nor  arrest  its  course.  It  is  contmually  presentmg  Ic 
^^  our  view  images  or  ideal  objects  of  knowledge,  of  some  of 
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«rbi<3fa  we  diaftbotly  recall  tbat  they  have  been  pieyioody  present  m 
realities  or  images,  or  infer  that  this  must  have  been  true  of  diem.  It  it 
constantly  casting  up  or  turning  out  before  us  some  image  that  more  or 
less  efficiently  catches  and  holds  the  attention.  The  suggesting  object  is 
often  entirely  unnoticed.  We  are  not  aware  how  we  came  to  think  of 
«ome  image  or  picture,  that  obtruaiyely  thrusts  itself  upon  our  notice,  or, 
as  we  say,  springs  up  in  our  mind.  Here  and  there  we  notice  one  that  if 
mere  important  and  interesting  than  the  others.  To  the  actual  reproduc- 
tion of  an  image,  two  conditions  are  necessary,  viz.,  its  actual  jMrevious 
presence  to  the  mmd,  and  the  existence  of  an  exciting  occasion  in  some- 
UAskg  united  with  it  as  an  element  of  the  mind^s  previous  knowledge  or 
feding. 

utmotioed  bodi-  ^  dreaming,  insanity,  etc.,  these  conditions  vary  in  both 
2jSSdSo5*^in  particuUurs.  This  is  explained  in  part  by  the  very  great 
dreamiDg,  etc  variety  of  elements  that  enter  into  the  soul's  experience. 
Mr^^  in  the  states  of  distinct  and  easily-remembered  consciousness,  there 
are  many  elements  less  distinctly  noticed — elements  purely  accessory  and 
subordinate.  In  the  states  under  consideration,  these  may  be  brought 
forward  either  as  the  materials  of  phantasy,  or  as  the  mediate  suggestors 
of  other  materials.  In  every  act  of  distinct  perception,  there  is  an  ex 
tended  backgi'ound  of  such  objects,  standing  out  in  the  field  of  view 
with  more  or  less  prominence,  but  aU  engrossing  some  share  of  the  soaPs 
energy.  Any  one  of  these  objects,  under  possible  exciting  occasions,  is 
capable  of  being  recalled.  In  the  normal  states  of  the  soul,  the  prominent 
or  central  object  is  usually  recalled.  In  an  abnormal  state,  some  one  of 
the  accessories  may  be  represented.  Under  the  feelings  and  purposes 
of  wakefulness,  a  certain  class  of  pictures  and  thoughts  only  may  be 
certain  to  be  thought  of.  In  dreaming,  another  set  may  present  them- 
selves; in  insanity,  still  another;  and  yet  all  of  these  may  have  been 
gathered  firom  the  mind's  own  experience.  Again :  there  are  many  con- 
ditions pf  the  soul  marked  by  little  energy  of  attention,  as  well  as  by  the 
feeble  influence  of  rational  purpose,  in  which  the  phantasy  alone  prevails. 

Id  walking,  in  driying  for  roUxatkNX,  in  extreme  f«tigae,  in  the  tranaitions  firom  wakefhlneei 
to  deep  and  from  sleep  to  wakefulnen,  in  the  manj  listleae  hours  or  seasons  of  reTerie, 
there  are  multitudes  of  sets  And  objects  which  leaYe  little  impression,  and  are  rarelj,  if  ever, 
distinctly  brought  back  to  the  rational  and  wakeful  memory  or  imagination,  simply  because 
these  are  preoccupied  by  occasions  which  suggest  another  description  of  material  from  past 
experience.    But  there  is  a  possibility  that  any  of  these  should  be  recalled  under  noYel  cir- 


Again,  there  are  aotiTities  that  haye  been  experienced  preTioody  to  the  soul's 
The  pre-con-  conscious  action.  The  soul  exists  and  acts  in  a  rudimentary  way,  long  before 
t^H  aad^Btates!    ^^^  '^  '  rational  apprehension  of  its  states.    Some  of  these  acts  tend  to  he 

reproduced,  and,  under  yarying  circnmstanoes,  may  return  either  as  a  prin- 
cipal or  accessory  element  Again:  the  undefined  bodUy  ienae-percepHom^  or  sensatiou 
which  aro  accessory  in  every  mental  experience,  and  are  prominent  in  not  a  few— which  fonc 
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the  iMckground  of  numy,  snd  come  into  the  foreground  of  many  also,  all  tend  to  recur  again 
In  the  rational  and  walceful  periods  of  activitj  they  may  not,  in  fact,  reappear,  bocaose  tbej 
are  crowded  out  by  others  that  are  more  important ;  but,  under  other  circumstances,  they  ma| 
be  thrust  forward  as  images,  or  as  the  occasions  or  suggestors  of  others,  and  thus,  in  part, 
account  for  the  objects  thought  of  by  the  dreamer  and  the  insane. 

The  hodHT  COD-  ^^^  second^  we  notice  that  in  these  abnormal  states  of  the 
pi«aBar  ^m  ^^^^  *^®  occasions  which  control  the  presentation  and  sug- 
gestion of  images  are  peculiar.  In  sleep,  all  the  organs  of 
sense-perception  are  more  or  less  quiescent,  while  the  vita]  organs  are  active. 
In  insanity,  etc.,  the  bodily  condition  and  activities  are  peculiar.  In  both, 
they  are  greatly  unlike  those  which  are  present  in  wakefulness  and  health. 
This  is  conceded  by  all  physiologists.  These  peculiar  and  morbid  bodily 
states  are  manifest  to  the  soul  in  the  form  of  peculiar  sensations,  both 
vital  and  organic.  Sleep,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  attended  by 
a  series  of  sense-perceptions  unlike  those  experienced  in  wakehilness. 
We  refer  to  those  which  pertain  to  the  body,  and  its  subjective  condi- 
tion. Insanity,  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  is  attended  by  a  nervous 
excitement  or  depression,  which  is  revealed  to  consciousness  by  irritating 
and  uncomfortable  sensations.  The  character  of  these  sensations  varies 
with  the  nature  of  their  exciting  occasions.  But  these  sensations,  thus  ex- 
cited, become  themselves,  in  turn,  the  excitants  of  images  and  thoughtti 
kindred  to  themselves. 

For  example :  suppose,  iu  sleep,  when  the  sensations  appropriate  to  the  bodily  oxgans  are 
all  withdrawn,  some  condition  of  the  stomach  or  the  brain  furnishes  positive  and  peculiar 
sensations  to  the  mind.  These,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  are  all-engrossing.  They  fill 
the  mind^s  field  of  perception,  there  being  none  of  the  outward  senses  in  action.  But  if,  for  any 
reason,  these  sensations  have  been  associated  with  any  other  objects  of  knowledge,  either 
realities  or  images,  these  will  be  certain  to  be  revived.  These  being  recalled,  in  their  turn 
will  call  up  others,  and  the  mind  being  wholly  free  from  tlie  preoccupations  of  the  sense- 
world,  will  be  given  up  to  the  objects  of  phantasy,  the  current  of  which  will  be  swayed  and 
directed  by  two  elements — viz.,  the  suljective  sensations  occasioned  by  the  bodily  condition 
and  the  associating  force  of  the  images  which  the  unfettered  phantasy  suggests.  Tn  Insanity, 
let  some  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  or  nervous  organism  preoccupy  the  mind  with  sensa- 
tions so  painful  anu  absorbing  as  to  forbid  the  continued  notice  of  the  sense-world,  or  so  rapid 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  mind  to  obtain  distinct  perceptions  even  of  the  more  familiar 
objects,  and  these  all  engrossing  sensations  may  not  only  be  confounded  with  and  mistaken  for 
real  things,  but  may  act  as  the  suggestors  of  any  images  with  which  such  abnormal  aenaationa 
may  have  been  associated,  or  to  which  they  are  akin. 

The  ereatiT«  -^  ^^^^  Consideration  should  also  be  noticed.  The  creative 
phiStMy^not*to  po^^f^^  of  the  phantasy  may  have  especial  activity  in 
bo  denied.  dreaming  and  insanity.     Whatever  that  power  may  be  in 

its  functions  and  products — ^if  it  be  allowed  that  the  phantasy  is  in  any 
sense  creative — if,  in  the  waking  and  rational  states,  it  is  not  tied  to  a 
simple  reproduction  of  the  past ;  if  it  has  any  liberty  of  origination,  thee 
it  might  be  natural  and  credible  for  it  to  exercise  this  freedom  more  > 
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fnlly  when  iinlimited  by  sense,  reason,  or  will,  than  when  constnuned  by 
these  m  the  earnest  activities  of  the  wakeful  and  rational  hours.  That  the 
creations  of  the  phantasy  of  the  dreamer  and  the  madman  have  no  cor- 
respondent realities,  is  obvious  to  alL  The  creations  of  "a  madman's 
dream  "  are  conceived  by  us  as  the  most  unnatural  and  the  wildest  of  all 
unrealities.  Whether  there  can  be  any  explanation  of  the  laws  of  this 
creative  power  or  not,  or  any  solution  of  the  kind  of  products  which  it 
evolves,  it  is  but  just  to  observe  that  it  is  exerted  in  the  sleeping  as  well 
as  in  the  waking  states.  If  the  phantasy  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  creative 
as  well  as  representative  power,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  create 
in  madness  and  in  sleep.  If  its  creations  are  free  in  the  one  state,  when 
reason  is  wakeful  and  the  will  is  attent,  and  earnest  purposes  control,  it  is 
Dot  surprising  that,  in  those  conditions  of  activity  in  which  these  influences 
are  feeble,  its  products  should  be  irrational  and  unnaturaL 

These  considerations  may  serve  as  the  foundations  of  a  general  theory 
of  those  various  conditions  of  the  soul's  activity  known  as  faintnessi 
dreaming,  sonmambulism,  and  delirium.  They  are  designed  only  to  pre- 
pare for  a  more  particular  consideration  of  each.  We  consider,  flrst  of 
all,  sleep^  in  two  aspects. 

(1.)  8le^  Of  a  ecmdUion  of  the  hody^  or,  8U$p  pkyMogically  contidered, 

%  814.  We  cannot  understand  deep  as  a  slate  of  the  sonl,  without  condder- 
Th«  wnses,  ia  ing  the  corporeal  conditions  of  these  peculiar  psychological  phenomena.  In 
ttUMB faertf ^^    oi^^r  to  interpret  it  pejchologicaUj,  we  must  first  consider  it  physiologically. 

In  sleep,  physiologically  viewed,  the  organs  of  perception,  and  the  nerves 
connected  with  them,  are  comparatiTely  inactiye,  and  seem  Incapable  of  perfonning  their 
accustomed  functions.  The  nerroos  activity  which  is  essential  to  their  bemg  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  soul  is  greatiy  weakened,  and  is  often,  to  appearance,  entirely  suspended.  The 
power  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  to  perform  their  parts  as  the  conditions  of  the  several  sense- 
perceptions  appropriate  to  each,  no  longer  exists.  Popularly  speaking,  these  organs  of  the 
body  are  no  longer  affected  by  theur  appropriate  stimuli,  and  no  long«>i  tiicmselves  affect  the  souL 

Conversely,  also,  the  soul  can  no  longer  control  the  organs  of  sense  and  of 
They  are  sot  locomotion;  or,  more  exactiy,  the  soul  loses,  in  a  very  great  degree,  its 
•o^oUedbytbe    ^^jf^f^  ^  direct  these  organs.     The  effi  'At  nerves  connected  with  these 

organs  are  so  &r  weakened  or  lowered  in  tone  as  to  render  this  control  very 
imperfect,  and  seemingly  to  destroy  it  altogether.  AH  the  Amotions  which  connect  the  soul 
with  the  external  world,  and  which  depend  on  the  senso-motor  nerves  and  the  cerebro-spinal 
fystem,  are  neariy,  or  quite,  suspended  in  sleep. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  functions  of  the  vegetative,  circulatory,  and  respiratory 
Iha  vegetatiT^  organs,  which  are  directiy  connected  with  the  gangfionic  system  of  nerves, 
ti^cS^Hk,     go  on  as  vmntX,  though   in  the  case  of  some  with  a  somewhat  diminished 

energy.  The  heart  beats,  and  the  lungs  are  expanded  and  contracted ;  the 
stomach  digests,  but  at  a  lower  than  its  customary  rate.  It  would  follow  that  nutrition,  or 
the  secretion  of  the  food,  would  abo  be  less  npid  and  energetically  eifected.  That  in  all 
these  functions  the  whole  tone  of  life  Is  lowered,  is  manifest  directly  from  observation,  and  is 
inferred  from  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  body  in  sleep,  to  aU  those  agencies  which  weaken 
or  endanger  the  life.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered ;  hence  the  need  of  warmer 
clothing,  and  the  greater  readiness  to  take  cold,  to  be  injured  by  malaria,  or  other  destructive 
faifluences.    All  these  &ct8  indicate  that  the  vital  force,  or  the  power  to  resist  antagonistii 
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tsenciw,  to  dimiiuflhed.  On  tbeother  hftiid,it  is^ettainthiifc  tbeniitRdonofihebniD  aa^ 
whole  neiTOua  orgianism,  is  greatly  wigmeated  in  sleep,  and  that  deep  is  even  eaaeotial  to  leatoM 
the  waste  of  their  material  which  wakefulneas  occasions.  What  is  the  precise  manner,  or  what 
are  the  laws  by  which  this  restoration  is  effected  in  sleep,  physiology  cannot  folly  explain.  It 
can  only  observe  and  record  the  fact,  of  the  truth  of  which  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  question 
or  doabt  That  the  restoratloa*  of  this  power  is  especiaHy  needed  by  that  portion  of  tiw 
nerrons  organism  which  is  affeoted  by  ibe  action  «f  Ibe  InteBeot,  is  also  beyond  dispute. 

A  few  recent  and  oarefiiUy-eondaoted  obetnratlons  and  experiments  hsive 
Beoent  diaoor-  established  the  following  resolts:  In  sleep,  tlie  flow  of  arterial  blood  is 
SiuLoA^  ^^'    diminished,  and  its  quantity  is  sensibly  withdrawn  from  (he  braip.     The 

apparent  congestion  of  the  Teasels  of  the  brain  is  occasioned  either  by  the 
more  sluggish  moTement  and  larger  accumulation  of  yenous  blood,  or  by  the  presence  of  the 
watery  oerebro-spinal  fluid.  In  dreams,  the  arterial  circulation  in  the  brain  is  somcfwbat 
quickened.    In  deeper  and  dreamless  sleep  it  is  less  rapid. 

In  wakefulness,  the  brain  and  body  are  wasted  by  the  more  rapid  action  of  the  oxygenated 
or  arterial  blood ;  and  hence  the  wasting^  destructiye,  and  ezhaustiTe  processes  are  in  excev 
of  the  nutritive.  In  sleep,  the  nutritiye  and  constructive  are  in  exceaa  of  the  wasting;  so 
that,  while  the  body  is  in  this  condition,  not  only  is  the  waste  of  the  waking  hours  repaired, 
but  additional  force  is  accumulated  and  stored  up  against  the  demands  which  will  be  made  upon 
it  when  wakefVilness  returns.  The  increased  intellectual  and  emotional  activity  of  the  waking 
state  involves  the  most  rapid  waste  of  the  brain.  If  wakefuhiess  is  protracted  too  long,  by 
nervous  restlessness,  or  excessive  mental  occupation  or  anxiety,  it  tenninates  in  fever,  delirium, 
or  dementia,  through  a  temporary  disease  or  permanent  lemon  of  the  nervous  organism  itselC 
Hence,  sleep  is,  if  possible,  more  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  mental  activity, 
than  to  that  of  any  other  human  ftinction. 

The  incapacity  of  the  organs  of  sense  to  be  aifected  by  impressions  from 
These  oondit!onf  without,  as  well  as  to  yield  to  influences  or  directions  from  within,  varies  at 
tton  and  Sb^mT    different  times.    It  occurs  in  different  degrees,  from  the  riight  hebetude  or 

obtuseness  of  which  we  are  aware  on  tiie  first  approach  of  slumber,  and  from 
which  we  can  easily  be  aroused  by  any  usual  excitement  from  the  worid  without,  up  to  liie 
deepest  slumber  from  which  no  external  appliances  can  arouse  the  subject  to  even  momentai^ 
sensibility.  The  want  of  control  of  the  soul  ovw  its  oigans,  also  varies  from  the  momentary 
loss  of  power  which  can  suddenly  be  resumed,  to  that  permanent  Impotence  to  speak  or  move, 
which  is  experienced  in  the  most  distressing  nightmare. 

§  816.  In  fiUHng  to  sleep,  the  soul  passes  through  many  of  these  conditions, 
Tbe  sool  ftUf  beginning  with  the  sligbtest  nneonsdousness,  and  proceeding  more  or  less 
^Jj^   ^  gradually  through  more  or  fewer  intervening  stages,  aeoording  as  the  sleqi 

attains  m  more  or  less  complete  insensibility,  and  reaches  this  state  by  tran- 
sitions that  are  more  or  less  rapid.  In  awaking  from  sleep,  it  emerges  flram  a  condition  of 
more  or  lees  complete  insensibility  to  one  in  which  the  senses  are  fiiUy  refreshed  and  active; 
and  more  or  less  gradually,  according  as  the  occasion  and  manner  of  Its  wnking  is  more  or  less 
gentle  or  violmt.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  processes  by  which  it  loses  and  regains  its  com- 
mand over  the  oigans. 

Oabaais  {Jiapport»  d»  pkymqu$  M  du  mcral^  etc,  Mtm,  x.)  endeavon  to  show  that  ther* 
b  a  natural  and  regular  order  in  which  llie  several  senses  &U  to  sleep.  The  sight  is  the  first 
which  jiecomes  quiescent ;  the  sense  of  teste  Is  next  fn  order;  the  sense  of  anell  is  aifected 
next ;  the  hearing  next ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  touch.  In  awaking,  the  touch  Is  most  eaaQy 
proused,  at  least  in  certain  paits  of  the  body,  as  the  feet;  the  hearing  comes  next  hi  order, 
Ibe  sight  next,  while  the  senses  of  tsste  and  smeHing  awake  the  iaat  But  JO  this  celativ« 
proportion  of  the  intensity  of  sleep  tliere  are  many  exceptions  In  the  case  of  dUbrent  Indi. 
vidiials,  and  in  the  varying  bodily  and  mental  dreiunstanoes  of  eadi,  if  we  say  nothing  of  the 
general  proclivities  dependent  upon  sex,  age,  etc.    While  these  coBdasions  may  be  accepted 


■ft  general  fi/rmyim^  it  mnat  sdll  be  renuimbered  that  no  two  caBee  of  falling  adeep  w  awak- 
ing from  sleep  even  in  the  same  indiTidual,  are  precisely  alike  in  respect  to  the  stages  ol 
progress  or  emeigenoe. 

The  different  senses,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  fall  asleep  at  different 
OiM  sanae  may  times  in  varioos  degrees,  and  awake  also  in  unlike  proportions.  This  is  true 
mayteawake.  o^  ^®  action  of  the  sens&otgans  on  the  soul,  and  of  the  reaction  of  the  soul 
upon  the  organs.  Thus,  the  sense  of  sight  may  be  very  obtuse  when  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  active,  as  is  the  case  when  a  person  watches  by  the  bed  of  one  who  is  ill, 
or  in  the  instance  of  men  who  can  And  refreshment  in  sleep  when  reading  or  conyersation  is 
going  on,  and.be  able  to  recite  when  awake  what  has  been  read  or  spoken  while  they  were 
sleeping.  The  miller  sleeps  while  his  mill  is  grinding,  but  wakes  if  it  stops.  Another  person 
Bleeps  while  it  is  still,  but  wakes  when  it  moves.  The  watchman,  when  wearied,  sleeps  with 
all  his  senses^  except  the  senses  of  touch  and  muscular  direction.  Soldiers  sleep  in  every  sense 
and  organ  of  motion,  except  the  legs  with  which  they  march  continuously.  We  may  say  of 
almost  every  case  of  dumber,  that  it  is  unlike  every  other  in  respect  to  the  proportion  in 
whidi  each  of  the  senses  is  nisensible  or  incapable  of  control 

A  remarkable  story  is  told  by  Felix  Platerus  of  Opoiinus,  a  distinguished  professor  and 
printer  at  Bade ;  to  the  efibct  that  he  read  aloud  to  another  person  a  long  time  flx>m  a  newly, 
found  manuscript,  while  he  was  soundly  asleep  in  all  his  other  senses  as  a  consequence  of  a 
long  and  fatiguing  journey.    (Hamilton,  Jf«l  Zee.  xvii.) 

(2.)  8Sa^  m  a  eondition  of  the  aovZ,  or,  8Uep  eotmdered  peyeholoffieallif^ 

§  816.  The  activity  of  the  soul  continues  during  sleep.  It  is  not  entirely 
Bow  tiie  Mul  suspended  at  any  tone,  though  its  energy  may  now  and  then  be  exceedingly 
MMe^to  act  in    f^y^^    tj^^^  |^  ^^^^  ,^^,1,  ^^^g  g^^p^  ]g  confessed  by  all.    Every  dream 

involves  some  fbrm  of  the  activity  of  the  soul  Inasmuch  as  all  men  ao- 
knowledge  that  dreams  are  possible  during  sleep,  aU  must  assent  to  the  proposition  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  soul  to  be  active  while  the  body  slumbers.  There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
in  respect  to  the  question,  whether  this  activity  is  constant,  or  whether  it  is  ever  interrupted. 
Many  have  argned  ^at  this  activity  often  ceases,  from  the  cironmstance  that  we  are  not  con« 
sdoos,  nor  do  we  remember  that  we  dream  ail  the  while  that  we  are  asleep ;  that  we  know  that 
we  dream  more  frequently  when  sleep  is  less  complete,  as  soon  after  we  fall  asleep,  or  just 
befcTO  we  wmke ;  that  in  our  deepest  slumber  it  often  happens  that  no  signs  of  conscious 
activity  are  indicated  to  a  looker-on ;  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  soul  that  it  be  constantiy  active. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  soul  is  always  active,  because,  on 
ma&/ bSlleTe*^  awaking,  it  is  at  onoe  aware  of  its  own  identity,  which  involves  the  belief  of 
never  oeaaet  to    continued  existence  during  the  interval  of  sleep ;  and  when  it  wakes,  it  may 

recall  or  review  a  continued  series  of  sensational  experiences,  if  it  cannot 
bring  back  an  unintermpted  course  of  conscious  activities.  Moreover,  It  is  uiged  that  the 
ftot  that  the  soid  does  not  recall  all  its  dreams  does  not  disprove  that  it  dreams,  for  there  are 
nwiy  waking  states  during  the  progress  of  a  single  hour,  much  more  during  a  day,  which  can« 
not  be  recalled.  There  are  also  many  dreams  which  we  do  not  recall ;  as  is  obvious  from  the 
dMnimstanoe,  that  if,  on  waking,  we  lay  bold  at  once  of  the  thread  which  is  in  our  hands,  we 
can  trace  our  way  baolswards  through  the  mase  of  even  a  soccession  of  dreams.  When  a  per« 
son  is  fuddenly  awaked  ftom  the  soundest  sleep,  and  even  from  a  state  of  confirmed  stupor, 
and  bis  thoughts  are  directed  immediately  to  his  mental  condition  the  instant  before,  lie  will 
often  be  able  to  recall  some  absorbing  dream ;  or,  if  not  a  dream  of  definite  thoughts  and 
feelings,  he  will  remember  a  series  of  benumbed  sensations,  pafaiful  or  pleasant,  that  have 
oecufrfed  his  eneigies;  The  reason  why  more  of  these  past  activities  snd  experiences  are 
not  recalled,  is  that  the  waiting  thoughts  and  feelings  are  so  all-absorbing  as  to  exclude  the 
opportunity  of  racalling,  if  the  clue  were  at  hand,  and  that  this  due  can  only  be  reached  by 
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many  indirect  or  intermediale  traiiifl  of  aodTity.  That  we  are  often  ooDseiouB  when  we  deep, 
without  knowing  that  we  dream,  is  obyiotis  firom  the  fact  that  an  onoommon  light,  or  smell,  or 
touch,  or  sound,  even  if  these  are  Teiy  feeble,  will  awake  us,  and  that  we  wake  oorselyes  often 
at  a  prescribed  hour  (cf.  Hamilton,  Met.  Lee.  xvil). 

The  constant  activity  of  the  soul  vas  ugaad  by  the  FUtoniate  ftvm  its  independent  and 
OpiDloneof  Des-  ethereal  essence;  by  Descartes  and  his  school,  firom  their  axiom,  that  the  essence  ol 
cartes,  Locke,  the  soul  consists  in  thought,  and  tiiat  therefore,  if  thought  should  cease,  the  esaence 
and  Ldhnlts.         ^^  the  soul  would  be  desteoyed.    Agafaut  the  school  of  Descartes,  Locke  (Any,  B.  M. 

c  L  f§  10-19)  urges  that  it  is  not  of  theesBODee  of  spirit  to  think ;  and  that,  for  au«^t  we 
can  prove,  matter  might,  by  the  act  of  the  creator,  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  thought  Moreover,  he 
contends  tbat  some  men  never  dream  at  all,  and  that  none  are  conscious  tliat  they  dream  oontinaously ; 
making  in  his  argument  the  power  to  rece^  our  dreams  the  test  and  the  measure  of  the  actual  oocunence 
of  these  dreams.  Leibnits,  in  his  critique  upon  Lodce  (J^ewv.  At.  iL  1,  IS  10-10),  replies,  that  eonsciuu»- 
ness  Is  not  necoesary  to  the  souPs  activity,  and  tbat  it  would  not  follow,  therefozB,  because  we  are  not 
conscious  that  we  think,  that  we  do  not  think  in  flust.  Healso  urges,  that  there  are  foeble  perceptions  in 
all  sleep,  even  when  we  are  not  conscious  that  we  dream.  This  ounduidon  necessarily  follows,  fh»n  hii 
doctrine  of  monads,  involving  as  it  does  the  constant  activity  or  dynamic  force  of  all  existences  and  their 
ultimate  elements,  in  the  relations  of  each  to  every  other ;  and  preeminently,  the  activity  of  those  which 
are  psyohloaL  Kodem  psychologists  are  nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  thai  the  soul  is  constantly 
active,  though  with  unequal  energy  varying  with  the  diffoient  conditions  or  intensities  of  the  slumber. 
This  conclusion  is  held  by  all  except  those  who  maintain  tbat  psychical  activity  is  properly  a  ftmotion  ol 
matter  and  its  organs.  It  rests  upon  the  grounds  which  have  already  been  cited,  and  on  the  clearer  reoog- 
nition  of  the  very  unequal  energy  of  consciousness  in  the  varying  conditions  of  the  soul*s  being. 

§  817.  That  the  soul  acts  with  feebler  energy  when  asleep  than  when  awake 
The  soul,  in  is  obvious  from  the  drcumstance  that  in  some  of  its  powers  it  scarcely  acts 
feeb?er^argy.^    at  all  with  judgment  or  rational  direction.    It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 

the  general  dependenoe  of  the  tone  of  its  action  upon  the  tone  of  the  body 
which  is  observed  in  wakefulness,  which  dependence,  as  may  be  fairly  inferred  firom  analogy, 
extends  to  its  sleeping  states.  The  only  possible  exception  to  this  conclusion  would  be  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  powers— «.  ^.,  the  phantasy — ^may  seem  to  act  in  sleep 
with  greater  energy  than  in  wakefulness.  This  point  will  be  considered  when  the  action  of 
the  representative  power  is  particularly  examined.  In  general,  we  know  from  observation, 
and  infer  by  analogy,  in  respect  both  of  the  sleeping  and  the  waking  states,  that  the  psychical 
eoergy  depends  on  the  vital  force,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  identical  with  it,  so  that  when  the  one  is 
lowered,  the  other  is  weakened.  The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  general  remark  is  found 
in  those  couditions  when  great  bodily  or  vital  weakness  manifests  itself  in  the  inegular  and  ex- 
cited action  of  some  of  the  vital  functions,  and,  in  like  manner,  psychical  weakness  is  exhibited 
by  the  excited  violence  of  some  of  the  intellectual  or  emotional  endowments.  With  this 
excepUon,  observation  confirms  what  analogy  suggests,  that,  in  sleep,  the  general  activity  of 
the  soul  is  greatly  lowered. 

The  powers  and  capadties  of  the  soul  act  with  unequal  and  varying  eneigy 
i^  wfSTi^cqual    ^  different  persons  and  in  differing  oonditions  of  sleep, 
and  varying  As  the  sleep  of  the  body  varies  in  the  completeness  of  its  effects  i^mui 

^'^"'^'  the  whole  body,  and  also  upon  its  several  organs,  so  is  it  with  the  sleep  of 

the  sooL  In  one  dream,  the  power  of  sense^>eroeption  may  be  more  active  than  in  another. 
At  one  time,  consciousness,  even  in  the  form  of  reflection,  may  be  active ;  at  another,  it  may 
be  entirely  dormant  The  reasoning  and  indnctive  fkculty  in  some  dreams  is  intelligently  and 
eamestiy  alive,  while  in  others  there  are  no  indications  of  the  exercise  or  activity  of  either. 

§  818.  The  representative  power  of  the  soul,  as  has  already  been  said,  is 
The  lepresenta-  that  which  is  especially  prominent  in  sleep.  The  law  or  force  under  whiok 
Seep.  ^''^^         it  acts  has  ahready  been  explained  as  the  tend^cy  of  the  soul  to  act  man 

readily  a  second  time  in  forms  and  with  objects  which  have  previously  oocn 
pied  its  ener^^es.  This  tendency  or  force  needs  only  to  be  supposed  to  be  exerted  without 
the  regulating  or  dividing  presence  of  the  other  faculties,  in  order  to  aoooont  for  its  greatei 
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appfereot  eneigj.  This  enwgj  need  be  relatiTe  only,  and  not  absolutei  in  order  to  seem  te  be 
greater,  when,  in  fact,  the  tone  of  the  flonl,  in  all  its  faculties  and  actiYities,  may  be  weaker 
than  in  wakeftilneas.  That  it  is  the  one  power  in  which  this  energy  is  chiefly  expended, 
whether  it  is  greater  or  less,  is  so  obyious  as  to  be  nndisputed  and  onquestioned. 

All  the  so-called  laws  of  association  oontzol  the  production  and  presence  of  the  objects 
tiiat  make  up  the  image-world  of  the  dreamer.  These  objects  are  sometimes  recalled  undei 
the  relations  of  time  and  space,  in  succession  or  co-existence.  Sometimes  the  relations  of 
likeness  or  unlikeness  control ;  at  others,  those  of  cause  and  effect.  Very  often,  all  these 
relations  must  be  resorted  to,  to  account  ibr  the  presence  of  the  various  objects  of  which  a 
single  dream  is  composed. 

This  force  acta,  as  we  know,  out  of  consciousness ;  and  its  energy  and  the  grounds  of  it 
can  only  be  known  by  its  effects,  in  the  actual  emergence  of  olgects  to  the  mind^s  apprehen- 
rion.  If  it  operates  with  but  little  interference  from  the  directive  or  rational  energiee,  we  should 
expect  that  its  actings  would  be  unlike  those  of  the  regulated  imagination  or  the  regulated 
memory,  for  the  reasons  ahready  given.  That  this  is  emphatically  true  of  the  images  in  the 
dream-world,  is  confessed  by  alL 

§  819.  This  comparative  irregularity  and  capriciouaness  pertains  to  the  order 
!■  faresQlar  and  in  which  these  objects  are  presented  to  the  mind.  When  the  wakeAil  soul 
e^aow.  •  j^  iutent  on  recalling  some  object  to  memory,  all  the  operations  of  the  repre- 
sentative power  are  controlled  by  this  prevailing  purpose.  The  multitude  of 
vwied  otjects  which  are  presented  by  the  associating  power,  are  entertdned  or  thrust  aside 
by  the  judging  and  reasoning  intellect,  and  so  an  order  of  their  relative  value  is  secured  to 
the  objects  themselves  by  the  mind's  reaction  upon  them.  Even  if  the  mind  gives  itself  up 
to  reverie,  It  is  constantly  awake,  or  ready  to  be  awake,  to  the  suggestions  of  reason,  of  use, 
of  beauty,  or  of  rectitude.  There  are  attendant  processes  of  judgment  even  here,  which  are 
constantly  discriminating  between  the  true  and  the  fidse,  which  judgments  must  direct  the 
order  of  the  rt-presentations.  ' 

There  is  also  the  rationalising  and  sobering  presence  of  the  material  worid,  with  its  ob- 
trusive realities  that  cannot  be  mistaken ;  its  permanent  attributes,  that  cannot  be  changed ; 
Its  eternal  and  superior  laws,  that  can  neither  be  resisted  nor  set  aside.  The  perpetual  pres- 
ence of  this  fixed  and  orderiy  body  of  fiu;ts  and  truths,  of  itself  gives  reason  and  order  to  the 
fandefl  which  it  must  in  part  control  and  regulate. 

But  in  dreams  there  is  an  absence  of  judgments,  or  the  judgments  are  false,  and  tho 
stream  of  images  flows  on,  under  the  jomt  impulses  given  it  by  the  energies  of  the  mind's 
previous  activity  and  the  force  of  casual  mental  or  bodily  suggestions.  The  material  worid  is 
withdrawn  from  the  mind's  cognizance  as  an  apprehended  fact ;  it  is  as  though  it  were  not, 
and  never  had  existed. 

§  820.  The  mind's  interpretations  of  the  images  of  frncy,  and  even  of  its 
The  Jodgmffiti  bodily  sensations,  are  also  false  and  irrationaL  First  of  all,  it  judges  the 
ISSu^^Sliyt^  image-world  to  be  a  real  world.  How  this  is  postible,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
explain ;  that  it  is  a  fact,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  only  plausible  explanation 
which  can  be  attempted,  must  be  derived  from  our  previous  analysis  of  the  process  of  sense- 
pereepdon.  This  analysis  showed  that  the  act  of  original  perception  is  a  judgment  of  dl- 
vemity—- «.  «.,  of  the  <9^  fh>m  the  non-^o— Involving  the  judgment  of  a  relation  to  space. 
The  acquired  perceptions  are  even  more  obviously  acts  of  judgment  under  which  one  sense, 
pereeption  is  taken  as  the  rign  of  another,  with  a  rapidity  that  is  inconceivable  and  usually 
with  a  certainty  that  cannot  be  shaken.  The  flrst  hint  or  sign  carrieft  the  mind  directly  to  a 
poeitiTe  inference,  if  the  original  datum  is  correctly  taken.  The  conditions  of  such  judgments 
in  both  cases  may  be  and  probably  are  soote  effort  of  attention  involving  continuance  in  time. 
In  dreaming,  both  these  conditions  are  absent ;  there  is  no  eifbrt  of  attention,  and  the  objects 
lidged  are  not  detained  for  any  interval  of  time.    The  mind  is  preoccupied  by  the  action  oi 
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tlie  representing  power  or  phantafly,  under  which  one  ohject  or  etate  introduces  another ;  tlie 
ftnst  one  impelling  the  second,  etc,  so  rapidly  that  the  mind  cannot  discriminate  or  judge. 
Now,  the  first  impulse,  when  a  picture  is  presented  of  an  absent  reality,  is  to  believe  it  to  be 
real  when  there  is  no  ground  for  the  opposite  belief.  This  is  wisely  provided  in  the  constitit* 
tlon  of  man,  to  secure  all  those  actions  for  whidi  the  knowledge  or  the  thought  of  any  reality 
is  given.  The  mind,  in  dreaming,  yields  to  this  impulse.  The  sense-world  is  wholly  wilii* 
dmwn,  or  but  feebly  indicated,  tlirougfa  the  temporary  torpor  of  the  oigans  of  sense  and  the 
co5perating  mind.  The  mind,  apprehending  no  red  world  with  which  to  contrast  and  judge  the 
imaginary,  uses  the  little  force  which  remains,  to  infer  that  the  products  of  its  shifting  i^anta^ 
are  themselves  realities.  They  are  believed  to  be  real,  for  they  excite  all  the  emotions  v^eh 
tlie  redities  are  fitted  to  produce.  Delight  is  experienced  at  the  image  of  a  fliend  believed  to 
be  present,  who  is  perhaps  Ur  cBstant,  or  long  removed  by  death.  Gfief  is  felt  at  some  distress^ 
big  event  v^ch  is  simply  pictured  by  the  phanta^.  The  mind  is  not  only  incapable  of  <£&> 
criminating  the  real  from  the  fantaatiG,  but  it  interprets  the  real  to  be  itself  a  part  of  its 
ikntastic  world.  The  bodily  sensations  which  it  experiences^  the  sensations  of  cold  or  hea^ 
of  oppression  in  the  stomach  or  the  heart,  and  pain  or  pleasure  in  any  part  of  the  body,  it 
miSinterpretB  in  some  fimtastie  way.  Thus  Dr.  Gregory  relates  that,  having  occauon  to  apply 
a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  fee^  he  dreamed  that  he  was  walking  on  Mount  Etna,  and  found 
the  heat  insupportable.  A  person  suffering  ftom  a  blister  applied  to  his  head,  imagined  that 
he  was  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  A  person  sleeping  in  damp  sheets,  dreamt  that  he 
was  dragged  through  a  stream.  By  leaving  the  knees  tmcovered,  as  an  experiment,  the  dream 
was  produced  that  the  person  was  travelling  by  night  in  a  diligence.  Leaving  the  back  part 
of  the  head  uncovered,  the  same  person  dreamed  he  was  present  at  a  religious  ceremony  pei^^ 
formed  in  the  open  air.  The  smell  of  a  smoky  chamber  has  occasioned  frightful  dreams  of 
being  involved  in  oonflagration.  The  scent  of  flowers  may  transport  the  dreamer  to  smue 
enchanted  garden,  or  the  tones  of  music  may  surround  him  with  the  excitements  of  a  well- 
appointed  concert.  In  all  these  cases,  actual  sensations  are  first  interpreted  as  parts  of  the 
ideal  scene,  or  they  suggest  some  kindred  image,  which,  in  its  turn,  calls  up  a  succession  or 
series  of  pictures  taken  from  the  actual  experience  or  waking  ima^^tion  of  the  dreamer, 
all  of  which  are  believed  to  be  realities.  It  is  more  or  leas  distinctly  implied  by  these  errors, 
that  the  judgment  of  what  is  probable  or  possible  is  often  greatly  weakened,  or  entirely  set 
aside.  The  incongruous  combinations  are  made  of  forms  that  are  inconsistent  and  grotesque, 
and  events  that  are  antagonistic  and  incompatible.  Events  and  persons  very  fiff  removed  in 
time  and  very  widely  sundered  in  space,  are  brought  together  in  a  single  scene.  The  per- 
son or  scene  breaks  into  fingments,  and  takes  on  new,  incongruous,  and  motley  materials 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  mmd,  without  any  shook  to  its  sense  of  propriety  or  probability. 
The  mind  receives  the  new  formation  without  being  disturbed  by  the  process  of  transitfon,  and 
at  onee  accepts  the  new  to  be  as  truly  real  as  it  did  the  old.  The  causes  have  no  relation  nor 
proportion  to  the  eflTeots,  and  the  efibots  are  incapable  of  being  explained  by  tiiefar  causes; 
and  yet  the  two  are  conneoted  as  causes  and  eflbcts  (cf.  Milton,  Par,  Xoaf,  B.  v.  100-118). 

§  821.  The  exercise  of  this  Judgment  in  respect  to  the  higher  relations  of 
SdothSJwSic?  *l>o«gh*  ▼^w  ▼«^  greatiy  hi  tiie  energy  of  its  aotion,  and  the  perfeo^ 
ta^nis,       in    tion  of  its  results.    There  are  many  oases  m  dreams  in  whicfa  single  atepa 

or  ports  of  a  series  of  stqw  in  reasoning,  are  taken  surely  and  oorrectiy,  white 
these  processes  are  entirely  disconnected  with  what  went  before  or  followed  alter,  as  if  the 
rational  powers  had  resumed  for  a  sin^e  instant  their  full  energy  of  fhnotion.  In  other  cases, 
the  reasoning  may  be  correct  and  the  data  may  be  false,  and  yet  the  &lsenesB  of  the  data  may 
not  be  perceived.  In  still  other  cases,  the  data  may  be  correctly  discerned,  and  the  eondn. 
sions  oorreetly  derived,  so  tiiat  both  premises  and  reasoning  combine  to  a  valid  and  tme 
eonolosion.  Even  the  more  diflScult  feate  of  the  invention  and  construction  of  the  materials  ol 
an  argmnent,  have  been  ■nccesBftilly  performed  indreamSk    The  oreations  of  poetry,  even  to  the 
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felecdon  of  ibythmical  words,  the  composition  of  sermons  and  ftddressei,  have  been  often 
effected.  Difficult  problems  in  mathematics  bare  been  solred  and  remembered ;  new  and 
Kigenions  theories  have  been  devised.  Happy  expedients  of  deliverance  from  practical  diffi- 
culties have  presented  themselves,  and  brought  relief  from  serious  embarrassments.  Tortini  is 
said  to  have  composed  the  famous  DeviPs  Sonata  from  the  materials  recalled  from  a  dream,  in 
which  the  devil  appeared  to  him,  and  challenged  him  to  a  trial  of  sltiU.  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  composition  of  KuMa  Khan^  in  a  dream  suggested  by  reading 
an  account  of  the  hero  in  Furduuf  Ptigrtmage^  a  portion  of  which  he  wrote  down  at  once, 
and  the  whole  of  which  was  distinctly  present  to  his  memory  when  he  first  awoke.  Br. 
Franklin  informed  Cabanis,  that  in  dreams  he  saw  often  into  the  bearings  of  political  events 
which  baffled  him  when  awake.  Gondoroet  would  leave  complicated  calculations  which  he 
could  not  resolve  when  awake,  to  be  taken  up  and  finished  while  he  was  dreaming.  In  Horits, 
Magatm.  swr  Srfahrwiig9'8eeUn-'Kundtt  vol.  v,  p.  59,  is  a  poem  composed  in  a  dream  by  Baron 
Seokendorf;  1784. 

In  all  examples  of  this  kind,  the  successful  exercise  of  reasoning  and  invention  is  always 
in  that  form  of  activity  to  which  the  person  is  familiarly  accustomed,  and  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  between  the  suggestion  to  the  memory  of  what  had  been  previously  achieved  by 
a  man  when  awake,  and  an  original  act  of  the  mind  upon  the  data  brought  before  him  fur  the 
first  time  m  his  dreams.  Trains  of  thought  often  repeated  by  habit,  have  often  the  semblance 
of  being  the  products  of  orighial  thinking  when  we  are  awake.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
same  should  happen  to  us  in  our  dreams.  It  must  always  be  true  that  the  results  of  practised 
nkill  come  to  the  aid  of  the  dreamer,  to  facilitate  his  processes. 

§  822.  Contetowsfiexs  is  ordinarily  but  feebly  exercised  by  the  soul  in  its 
0«lf-«on«ai<ra»-  dreams.  It  is  often  said  to  be  absent  altogether.  By  consciousness  is  under- 
ness  in  dreoina.      stood  the  distinct  apprehension  of  the  psychical  states,  as  the  states  of  the 

individual  ego^  and  not  that  fleeting  knowledge  of  them  which  is  essential  to 
any  intellectual  activity.  It  is  when  consciousness  acts  as  judgment,  and  recognizes  the  reUtions 
of  psychical  states,  that  its  results  remain  in  the  memory.  This  form  or  degree  of  consciousness 
is  usually  entirely  absent,  or  feebly  exercised  in  dreams.  The  reason  why  it  is  thus  feebly  put 
fortli,  nuiy  be  the  same  which  accounts  for  the  absence  of  judgment  in  its  interpretations  of 
the  semblances  of  the  material  world.  Distinct  consciousness  requires  a  certam  continuance 
of  the  psychical  activity  of  which  we  are  conscious.  Each  psychical  state,  in  order  to  be  appre- 
hended as  existing  or  as  past,  must  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  is  allowed  by  the  hasty 
and  tumultuous  appearance  of  the  objects  of  the  uncontrolled  phantasy.  Even  if  these  objects 
are  apprehended  as  existing,  they  cannot,  for  a  similar  reason,  be  i^>prehended  as  belonging 
to  the  individual  experiencing  them.  The  thought  rarely  occurs  to  the  dreamer,  This  thought 
or  feeling  is  my  thought  or  my  feeling.  These  states  rush  by  too  rapidly  to  allow  him  to  think 
of  himself,  either  as  an  individual,  or  as  an  individual  who  has  previously  existed,  or  as  pos- 
sessed of  capacities  or  a  character  that  have  been  developed  or  matured  by  previous  training. 
None  of  these  processes  of  reflection  or  comparison  seem  compatible  with  the  objective  char- 
acter and  the  hurried  progress  of  ordinary  dreams.  In  such  states,  the  mind  is  eminently 
objective— it  is  oocoined  by,  and,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  the  images  which  the  pliantasy  paints 
and  unrolls  for  its  inspection.  Hence  it  follows  that  so  few  dreams  are  remembered,  and  that 
here  and  there  only  a  fragment  of  a  dream  comes  again  to  the  mind. 

§  828.  For  the  same  reason  the  estimates  of  time  are  so  extravagantly  and 
Batimatea  of  ^^^  ludicrously  erroneous.  In  our  dreams,  we  occupy  a  year  in  making  a 
tima  in  dreama.     voyage ;  we  peribrm  a  journey,  we  witness  a  long  procession,  we  climb  a 

mountain,  and  yet  the  time  actually  expended  is  inconceivably  short  Tlie 
f<rilowing  has  been  often  quoted  as  pertinent : 

The  leoital  is  £rom  Ooimt  I^valette,  of  a  dream  which  bo  had  when  impriaooed  under  aentenoe  of 
death.    <*  One  sight,  while  I  waa  aaleop*  tho  doek  of  the  Palais  de  Juatlfie  atmek  twelve,  and  awoke  m* 
22 
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I  heard  tha  gate  open  to  relleye  the  aentry ;  but  I  tel  aaleep  again  immedjately.  la  tUa  eleep  1  dzeamad 
that  I  was  standing  in  the  Rue  St  Honoii&,  at  the  corner  of  the  Bue  de  l'EcbeIl&  A  melancholy  darknea 
•pread  around  me ;  all  was  still ;  nevertheless,  a  low  and  unoertain  sound  soon  arose.  All  of  a  sudden  i 
perceived  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  street,  and  advandng  towards  me,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  the  men  and  boraoa, 
however,  all  flayed.  This  horrible  troop  oontinned  passing  In  a  rapid  gallops  and  casting  fHghtftal  looks 
on  me.  Their  march,  I  thought,  continued  fbr  five  hours ;  and  they  were  fbllowed  by  an  immeniie  nnmba 
of  artillery^wagons,  full  of  bleeding  oorpees  whose  limbs  still  quivered;  a  disgusting  smell  of  blood  and 
bitumen  choked  me.  At  length,  the  iron  gate  of  the  prison  shutting  with  great  force,  awoke  me  again.  I 
made  my  repeater  strike ;  It  was  no  more  than  midnight,  so  that  the  horrible  phantasmmtoria  had  lasted 
no  more  than  two  or  three  minntea—that  is  to  say,  the  time  necessary  Ibr  relieving  the  sentay  and  shutting 

the  gate The  oold  was  severe  and  the  watchword  short.    The  next  day,  the  tonakev  oonfinned  aty 

ralcnlations." 

These  erroneous  judgments  of  time  are  the  natural  and  neoessary  consequences  of  mb* 
taking  the  phantasms  of  our  dreams  for  real  substances  and  events.  We  picture  to  ourselTefl 
the  incidents  of  a  royage  or  a  joumej.  We  turn  these  pictures  into  realities,  and  they  cany 
with  themselres  the  cbtimates  of  time  wlilch  would  be  required  if  they  existed  or  occurred  in 
feet  The  weakening  of  the  consciousness  of  the  accompanying  mental  states,  withdraws  any 
corrective  influences  which  would  be  fbmished  by  the  more  distinct  apprehension  of  the  tune 
required  for  these  psychical  states. 

§  824.  This  weakening  of  consciousness  will  serve  in  part,  to  answer  que6> 
Moral  respofiibil-  **^°^  concpming  our  moral  responsibility  for  the  feelings  or  actions  which 
ity  in  dreams.        we  allow  in  dreams.     In  general,  we  may  say  that,  in  dreams  we  have  no 

right  judgments  of  the  sense-world,  or  the  psychical  world,  or  our  own  indi« 
vidual  states.  These  data  being  wrongly  assumed,  we  are  consequently  not  in  a  condition  to 
Judge  rightly  of  what  we  ought  to  do  or  to  be.  We  cannot  properiy  be  held  responsible  for 
any  so-called  actions  or  intentions.  We  sometimes  fancy  that  we  are  other  persons  than  our- 
selves. In  such  a  case,  we  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  doing  what  might  be  appropriate 
to  others,  yet  is  not  to  ourselves.  Whether  there  is  any  proper  exercise  of  the  will  In  dreams^ 
we  have  not  yet  considered. 

§  825.  The  activity  of  the  sensibilities  in  the  dreaming  state  requires  a 
The  emotional  moment's  consideration.  That  we  feel  in  our  dreams,  or  seem  to  feel,  will 
S^^.*        ^^    not  be  disputed.    If  we  believe  we  are  in  danger,  we  experience  terror;  If 

we  dream  that  we  are  safe  or  successful,  we  rejoice.  In  some  cases,  but  not 
usually,  the  fear  and  happiness  are  as  intense  and  as  real  as  when  we  are  awake.  In  other 
cases,  we  feel,  but  on  the  review  are  surprised  that  we  felt  no  more.  Our  joy  and  sorrow  are 
but  the  pale  counterfeits  of  waking  emotions.  The  intensity  of  the  emotions  depends  on  the 
strength  of  our  belief  and  the  time  of  its  continuance.  If  a  horrid  phantasm  or  blessed 
ghost  holds  the  attention  and  occupies  the  power  for  continuance,  so  that  the  answering  emotion 
is  aroused  and  intensified,  it  will  be  as  Intense  and  energetfc  as  in  the  walceful  state.  But  if 
the  impression  be  momentary,  it  is  so  quickly  displaced,  that  the  emotion  is  weak,  and  the 
recollection  of  it  is  feeble. 

§  826.  Is  tiie  will  properly  active  at  all  during  our  dreams?  That  we  aol;, 
The  activity  of  as  well  as  know  and  feel,  is  obvious  from  experience.  We  seem  to  resist,  to 
dreamsT*^^    ^^    struggle,  to  speak,  to  sing,  to  walk,  to  run,  etc    We  strive  to  attend,  to 

remember,  to  contrive,  to  compose,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  we  seem  to  use  our 
mental  powers  under  some  directive  force  for  definite  objects.  Let  it  be  granted  that  Ir 
proper  dreams,  as  distinguished  from  somnambulism,  we  cannot  move  the  body ;  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  make  no  effort,  or  that,  so  far  as  the  soul  is  concerned,  we  do  not  act  in  the 
ways  specified.  It  follows  that  the  oonative,  or  impulsive  part  of  our  nature— the  o^cities 
which  fit  for  action— are  employed  in  the  dreaming  state.  If  tiiese  capacities  are  properiy 
called  the  will,  then  we  use  the  will  in  dreaming. 

If  we  mean  by  the  will,  the  capacity  to  direct  the  impulses  by  a  rational  or  a  moral  pui^ 
pose,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  will  is  enthrely  dormant,  or,  at  best,  is  only  occasionally  oi 
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tsMf  letiTe.  It  ifl  and  must  be  inactlYe,  because  the  iqspropriate  oonditioni  for  its  ezerdM 
•re  abeeot  The  reason  does  not  propose  a  distinct  end  which  the  mind  retains  in  view.  The 
reflective  consciousness  neither  forms  roles  nor  imposes  them.  The  will  cannot  act  as  i» 
national  or  moral  direction  wheo  these  essential  conditions  are  withdrawn. 

DugaM  Stewart  {JBlemerUt^  c  v.,  p.  1,  §  6)  sapposes  that  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
dream-existence  and  dream-activity  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  associ- 
ative power  operates  according  to  its  laws  without  the  direction  or  control  of  the  will.  His 
opinion,  stated  in  his  own  language,  is,  **  that  the  circumstances  which  discriminate  dreaming 
from  onr  waking  thoughts,  are  such  as  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  suspension  of  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  will.''  This  position  he  illustrates  by  referring  to  the  most  striking  and  obvioui 
of  dream-phenomena.  That  a  force  is  absent  which  concentrates  and  fixes  the  powers — ^here 
called  a  suspension  of  the  will— 4s  most  manifest.  But  is  this  a  cause,  or  a  result  ?  If  the 
nspension  of  the  will,  as  thus  defined,  is  a  nearly  universal  attendant  of  tlie  dreaming  state, 
can  we  or  can  we  not  account  for  the  suspension  itself?  Why  is  it  that  it  happens  invariably 
and  necessarily,  as  it  would  seem,  that  the  action  of  the  will  is  thus  suspended?  Might  it  b« 
resumed,  or  ought  it  to  be  resumed,  at  any  time,  or  is  this  suspension  of  the  activity  of  tha 
will  itself  the  necessary  result  of  those  peculiar  conditions  of  the  soul  which  are  connected  with 
sleep  ?  In  other  words,  is  not  the  predominance  of  the  vital  and  sensational  activities  over 
the  higher,  necessarily  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  sleep,  and  is  it  not  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  what  we  call  the  connection  of  the  body  with  the  mind  ?  That  this  is  the  case, 
is  established  by  the  inductions  of  general  physiology,  and  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
psychology.  The  more  or  less  complete  suspension  of  the  Auctions  of  the  will  must  be 
regarded  as  an  incident,  and  not  a  cause,  of  the  psychical  phenomena  of  the  dreaming  state. 

Somnambulimny  or  abnortnal  9U$p, 

§  827.  Sleep,  normally  experienced,  involves,  as  we  hare  seen,  so  fiur  as  the 
Tlixee  kinds  of  ^^^  ^  concerned,  the  entire  inactivity  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  the  en- 
■omnambuUsn.  tire  absence  of  control  over  the  organs  of  sense  and  locomotion.  So  far  as 
the  mind  is  concerned,  the  powers  of  sense-perception  are  inactive,  as  well  ^ 
as  those  of  conUnuous  and  rational  thought,  and  the  representative  power  principally  engrosses 
the  energies  of  the  soul.  To  this  general  definition  there  are  not  infrequent  exceptionsL 
Some  of  the  sense-perceptions  are  at  times  more  or  less  active,  and  the  soul  succeeds,  at 
times^  in  aifecting  some  motions  of  the  body.  Of  these  exceptions  there  are  many  varieties 
in  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  affection  or  action,  and  the  proportion  in  which  one  power  is 
aflfected,  or  acts,  when  compared  with  anotlier  power. 

Somnambulism  assumes  three  forms,  iwhich  have  certain  features  or  phenomena  in  com- 
mon, but  whichf  hi  certain  respects,  are  unlike.  These  forms  are  the  naturalf  the  mwMy  and 
the  artificial.  The  natural,  is  that' which  occurs  in  ordinary  sleep.  The  morbid,  is  an  incident 
or  phase  of  active  disease  of  body  or  mind.  The  artificial,  is  induced  by  the  instrumentality 
of  another  person.  Each  of  these  forms  or  manifestations  is  subdivided  into  varieties,  which 
pass  into  one  another  by  scarcely  distinguishable  shades  of  difference. 

§  828.  Natural  iomnamhulian  is  duftinguished  firom  normal  sleep  by  th« 
Vatnxal  loin-  special  sensibility  of  a  part — generally  some  one  of  the  organs  of  sense— 
^m^Q  nn  ^^^  y^^  special  activity  in  the  use  of  some  of  the  oigans  of  bodily  motion. 

The  appellation,  tUep-walking^  i^  derived  from  the  act  of  walking  in  sleep, 
which  occurs  more  frequently  than  any  other,  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  essential  to  many 
more.  A  person  reclining,  must  walk  to  reach  the  place  where  he  desires  to  be.  This  often 
attracts  the  attention  of  friends,  and  occasions  alarm.  It  is  taken  as  representing  many  actions, 
as  writing,  talking,  sin^ng,  spinning,  playing  on  a  musical  instrument,  and  hence  is  applied  ai 
a  general  term  to  denote  them  all,  and  others  like  them,  as  well  as  that  condition  of  body  and 
of  mind  in  which  these  actions  are  conspicuous. 

▲  mnltitndA  of  examples  of  natural  somnambnlina  axe  reoorded,  each  of  whiob  it  dittf  ngulahed  b| 
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•one  sp«ci«]  featues  of  interesi.  One  only  wiU  senra  for  many.  **  ▲  young  noblcmMi  Konttoned  Of 
flontiua,  living  in  the  citadel  of  Brealan,  waa  obeerved  by  his  brother,  who  ooeiq>ied  the  aaake  room,  to 
rbe  in  hie  deep,  wrap  himaelf  In  hia  doak,  and  eeoape  by  a  window  to  the  roof  of  a  building.  He  thtir* 
tere  in  piecee  a  magple'e  neet,  wrapped  the  young  bhrde  in  his  doak,  retnmed  to  hla  apartment,  and  went 
to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  mentioned  the  oironmetaaoeB  aa  haTing  oocimed  in  a  dream,  and  eonld  not  ha 
peraoaded  that  there  had  been  any  thing  more  than  a  dream,  tillhe  waa  ahownthe  magpiee  in  hia  doak.** 

The  activities  required  in  this  case,  were  the  sense-perceptions  of  sight  to  direct  the  movei 
ments  and  the  active  control  of  the  legs  and  aims.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  smell  or  of 
hearing,  or  of  taste,  are  observed  to  be  unusually  acute.  The  use  of  the  voice  is  often  ob. 
served.  The  mental  powers  are  often  excited  with  great  energy,  continuity,  and  success. 
Persons  in  the  somnambulic  state  will  recite  passages  ftom  authors  even  in  a  foreign  laii« 
guage,  which  they  could  not  repeat  when  awake.  Those  who  are  imperfectly  proficient  in  a 
language  converse  with  far  greater  ease  and  correctness  than  they  have  ever  been  Itnown  to 
do  in  the  normal  condition.  Some  remarkable  compositions  have  been  written,  and  eloquent 
discourses  have  been  spoken,  which  were  quite  beyond  the  ordinary  capacities  of  the  indi 
riduals  from  whom  they  came. 

§  829.  In  the  magneUe^  or  morhid  Bomnambulinn^  such  extraordinary  mental 
Uagnetio  eom-  po^^i*  ^^^  often  been  observed  as  to  be  ascribed  to  inspiration  from  another 
Dambnliflm.  mind,  or  to  some  miraculous  deviation  fh>m  the  laws  of  nature.    The  subject 

has  been  supposed  to  discover  the  causes  or  seat  of  his  own  disease  in  some 
internal  organ,  and  to  be  invested  with  some  special  sense,  or  endowed  with  supernatural 
Insight  by  which  to  apprehend  his  internal  condition.  He  has  often  sliown  rare  sagacity  in 
discerning  characters  and  interpreting  events.  He  has  surprised  his  intimate  friends  by  the 
wisdom  and  aptness  of  his  replies  to  diiferent  questions.  He  has  been  thought  to  foretell 
fViture  events  concerning  himself  and  others ;  to  have  visions  of  such  events  by  a  super- 
natural inspiration  or  insight 

The  ordinary,  and  the  magnetic  or  exstatic  somnambulism,  diifer  jfrom  each 
The  natoral  uid  other,  in  that  the  ordinary  is  preceded  and  followed  by  ordinary  slumber, 
magetto  diatin-    ^j^y^  ^y^^  exstatic  comes  upon  the  patient  and  leaves  him  at  once,  usually  in 

a  condition  of  extreme  disease.  In  their  psychological  features,  the  two 
forms  01  this  afibction  may  be  conddered  as  alike,  diifering  only  in  the  greater  intensity  of 
some  of  their  manifestations.  Both  are  also  exaltations  of  phenomena  which  are  occasionally 
exhibited  in  common  dreaming  and  sleep. 

mani.  §  ^^^'  "^^^  ^^^^  Conditions  of  the  soul  may  be  said  to  be  abnormal,  and 
feeted  by  dial  even  morbid.  For  disease  showff  itself  by  the  disturbance  of  the  equilib- 
SriS**S*^e  ""™  ^^  *®  several  powers  of  an  organism,  as  truly  as  by  the  weakening  of 
powers.  the  energy  of  the  whole  or  of  any  of  the  parts.    A  disturbance  of  the  bal* 

anccd  or  harmonious  action  of  these  powers  may  be  manifested  as  strikingly  by  the  excessive 
and  surprising  energy  of  a  power,  as  by  its  fiulure  to  perform  its  ordinary  functions  with  their 
usual  force.  In  somnambulism,  both  these  conditions  are  exhibited ;  great  strength  in  some 
powers  and  achievements,  and  surprising  weakness  in  others.  The  manifestations  of  eneigy 
are,  however,  so  surprising  as  to  engross  the  attention  and  to  withdraw  it  from  noticing  the 
attendant  weakness.  The  observer  is  often  so  astonished  by  the  indications  of  power  as  to 
lose  sight  of  the  signs  of  limitadon  and  weakness.  He  forgets  that  these  feats  of  knowledge 
and  skill,  which  seem  almost  to  be  inspired  or  supernatural,  are  more  than  counterbalanced  bf 
ignorance  and  blundering. 

g  881.  In  all  forms  of  somnambulism,  the  representative  power  is  the  motl 
Sepreeentation  prominently  and  conspicuously  active.  The  leading  oljects  of  cognition  and 
■SSbnlimL*^™'    feeling  are  the  mind's  own  creations.    The  man  lives  and  moves;  he  feeb 

and  aotB  in  and  for  a  dream.  Dream-olijects  are  taken  to  be  real  ezistenoea, 
ind  these  engross  and  absorb  the  chief  enei^es,  and  direct  to  many  of  the  aotiona.    But  the 
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inua  of  the  aomnambiiUflt  is  hr  more  methodical  and  contfainous  thau  the  dream  of  (MdinaiY 
deep.  The  mind  apparently  rests  upon  its  objects  for  a  longer  time,  and  gires  to  them  a  mone 
dxed  attention  than  it  does  to  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  common  dream.  Certainly  it  must 
do  both  of  these,  when  it  adapts  speech  and  motion  to  its  dream-world,  as  it  does  whenever  it 
IS  prompted  to  speak,  and  walk,  and  lift,  and  write,  at  the  rate  reqniied  by  its  phantasms.  W< 
are  aware  that  its  sense^rcepdons  direct  the  motions  and  regulate  the  rate  of  many  of  iti 
bodily  acts ;  but  it  were  a  serious  error  to  suppose  that  what  it  seems  to  see,  or  to  hear  bj 
the  ear,  makes  up  the  entire  world,  or  the  principal  part  of  the  worid  in  which  the  mind  hai 
its  being  and  performs  its  acta  Besides  these  sense-objects,  there  is  a  multitude  besides, 
which  make  up  the  background,  and  the  foreground  even,  of  its  field  of  Tiew.  In  the  case 
of  the  nobleman  cited,  in  all  his  movements  to  and  from  the  nest  of  magpies,  his  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  many  phantasms  which  he  considered  real,  and  with  reference  to  wiiich  he 
performed  the  actions  recited.  These  formed  the  connecting  members  and  the  accompanying 
scenery  of  the  sense-objects  which  he  perceired.  The  fact  that  sense-objects  were  blended 
with  them,  served  to  steady  and  retard  the  progress  of  the  dream,  and  thus  to  make  it  regular 
and  methodical  The  feats  which  the  far  '^y  pevforms,  its  power  of  memory,  its  skill  in  in* 
vention,  and  its  resources  of  creation,  are  only  the  natural  results  of  concentrated  attention 
upon  a  few,  and  these  connected  objects.  These  feats  are,  in  considerable  measure,  accounted 
for  by  that  dependence  on  certain  conditions  of  the  body,  and  the  sensations  which  they  give, 
which  we  have  already  discussed  in  treating  of  memory  and  association.  The  morbid  excite- 
ment of  some  parts  of  the  sensorium  and  the  nervous  system,  may  quicken  all  the  energies 
of  representation,  not  only  by  facilitating  concentration,  but  by  bringing  back  the  subjective 
bodOy  sensations  which  are  the  most  fertile  and  ready  suggestors  of  fluent  images  and  words. 
But  this  exaltation  of  the  fimcy  is  purchased  at  the  cust  of  its  being  limited  to  but  few  ob- 
jects— ^to  single  and  spontaneous  trains  of  thought  running  in  the  courses  started  and  traced  by 
the  muscular  and  vital  sensations,  or  the  few  sense-objects  to  which  the  excited  senses  are  awake. 
Some  of  the  8  ''^*  ^®  powers  of  sense<{>eroeption,  so  fiur  as  they  are  exerted  at  all,  act 
■ense-peroep-  with  surprising  energy  and  effect  It  is  not  only  a  surprising  thing  that  they 
■  ttrpriaing  ahould  act  at  all  in  so  profound  a  sleep ;  but  that  the  organ  should  be  more 
energy.  sensitive  and  the  mind  more  acute  than  in  the  normal  condition,  is  still  more 

remarkable.  But  this  is  often  observed  in  the  somnambulist.  The  objects  seen  are,  often  seen 
'by  the  faintest  light,  and  yet  they  are  seen  most  deariy,  because  actions  requiring  acute  vision 
of  these  objects  are  performed  with  predsion  and  success.  The  touch  must  be  acute,  or  the 
aonmambulist  could  not  walk  so  confidentiy  in  difficult  and  dangerous  places,  nor  avoid  obsta. 
dee  so  dexterously,  nor  perform  so  many  nice  operations,  as  in  dexterously  writing  and  play- 
ing on  instruments.  The  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  often  uncommonly  sensitive  to 
odors  and  sounds. 

g  888.  The  questton  has  sometimes  been  raised,  Whether  the  somnambulic 
SuDbi^  p«r^  ^^^y  perceives  with  the  senses?  It  has  been  aigued  that  he  does  not,  be- 
oef  ve  at  all  with    cause  he  also  dreams,  and  because  his  dreams  furnish  the  sreater  number  of 

the  objects  of  his  knowledge  and  feeling.  It  has  been  inferred  that,  when  be 
seems  to  perceive,  he  only  dreams,  and  that  what  seem  to  be  the  objects  of  his  srmse-percep- 
tions,  serve,  through  the  sense^rgans,  to  form  a  part  of  the  dreams  in  which  alone  he  knows 
and  feels.  To  this  it  is  suffident  to  reply  that  he  certainly  acts  with  reference  to  the  real 
worid,  and  that  he  really  acts — i.  e.,  directs  the  motions  of  his  legs  and  arms,  and  uses  and 
modulates  his  voice.  So  far  at  least  as  he  acts  he  must  have  real  sensations.  What  interpre- 
tation he  puts  upon  wnat  seem  to  be  his  sense-perceptions,  is  another  question.  His  dream- 
objects  he  believes  to  be  realities  and  sense-realitiesL  It  would  seem,  then,  that,  instead 
of  turning  the  sense-perceptions  into  a  dream,  he  exalts  dream-objects  into  sense-percep- 
tions, and  thus  causes  both  to  blend  mto  a  consistent  whole.  The  weakness  of  his  judgment 
oonsists  in  this,  that  he  does  not  distinguish  between  thc^  dream  and  the  reality ;  but  this  doef 
not  prove  that  he  does  not  truly  perceive  the  real  objectf  which  address  his  senses 
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..  Bot  while  the  seiues  are  cften  BurprioDgly  acute,  they  ire  botL  limited  and 

eepdoiw,  though  vnoertain  in  their  operation  and  in  their  results.  The  somnamboliat  sees  tn» 
■cnta,  axe  bnut-    pj^JQgjy^  ]y^^  \^  g^^  ^^ly  certain  objects  that  are  present  to  his  bodily  visiaa 

He  does  not  see  eyery  thing  in  the  apartment  in  which  he  is  present,  bni 
only  the  table,  or  chairs,  or  the  pi^>er  on  which  he  writes,  or  (he  candle  which  he  hokk 
Those  objects  which  have  some  relation  to  his  thooghta  and  actions  are  the  only  objects  to 
which  ha  is  sensitively  alive.  There  may  be  twenty  persons  before  his  eyes,  but  he  will  not 
notice  them.  If  he  comes  very  near  them,  or  they  stand  in  his  way,  he  may  see  enough  of 
the  objects  to  know  that  he  must  avoid  them— t.  «.,  he  may  see  them  in  their  relations  to  his  own 
thoughts  and  actions,  but  he  does  not  know  them  as  persons,  nor  recognize  them  as  friends. 
So,  too,  he  hears  those  sounds  only  which  have  some  conceni  with  himselfl  If  a  friend  ad« 
dresses  him  in  words  that  have  no  relation  to  his  dream,  he  will  not  even  hear  the  sounds ; 
but,  if  these  words  respect  his  thoughts  and  actions,  he  hears  acutely.  The  same  is  true  of 
smells  and  tastes.  It  is  also  noticed,  that  only  a  single  sense  at  a  time  seems  to  be  active, 
according  as  it  is  required.  As  soon  as  the  stimulus  or  occasion  passes  by,  it  is  no  longer 
awake,  but  relapses  into  entire  insennbility. 

The  various  observations  that  have  been  made,  warrant  the  induction  that  the  phantasy 
stimulates  and  awakens  the  organ  of  sense,  and  determines  (he  mind  to  use  it  with  wakeful 
attention.  It  is  the  soul  itself  that  quickens  the  organ  tlius  made  ready  by  disease  or  weak- 
ness for  this  extraordinary  activity,  to  that  momentary  ezdtement  which  is  required  to  fasten 
the  mind  to  its  monitions.  That  the  soul,  as  phantasy,  can  give  additional  energy  to  an  organ 
of  sense,  and,  so  to  speak,  prepare  it  for  both  sense-perception  and  action,  has  been  already 
shown.  The  apparatus  needs  only  to  become  abnormally  or  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  percep- 
tion of  senseobjects— 4.  e.  to  be  prepared  when  held  to  its  work  by  the  fixed  phantasy— to 
account  for  the  eitraordinary  results  of  sense-activity  which  so  greatly  surprise  us  in  the 
various  modes  and  degrees  of  somnambulism. 

This  extraordinary  exaltation  of  single  senses  is  not  without  its  analoffa  in 
Dory  aontenew  ^^  wakeful  and  normal  conditions  of  the  soul.  There  are  occamons  when, 
analogilai.*^**^*    owing  to  organic  excitement,  a  single  sense  becomes  painfully  acute  and 

sensitive.  The  concentration  of  the  attention  follows  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. If  the  attention  is  fixed  from  a  merely  awakened  mterest  without  any  quickening 
of  the  organ,  whether  this  is  constant  or  occasional,  the  results  are  equally  surprisiog.  So  - 
surprising  is  it,  that  the  vision  of  the  sailor,  the  lacemaker,  the  horologist,  the  hearing  of  the 
sentinel  and  the  hunter,  the  touch  of  the  blind,  the  machinist,  and  the  musician,  seem  to  the 
stranger  to  be  something  almost  supernatural  The  still  higher  exaltation  of  these  sense- 
powers,  in  the  case  of  the  somnambulist,  is  on  the  same  ascending  line  with  these  natural 
variations.  It  is  only  extraordinary  in  degree,  as  the  circumstances  are  extraordhiary  in  their 
nature  and  combination. 

Can  the  tarn-  ^  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  subject  Still  more  interesting,  and,  at  first  sight, 
pamfaliat  have  more  puzzling,  viz.,  the  apparent  Increased  excitement  of  intellectual  power 
tfens  ^^*wiSi)nt  ^  manifested  in  achievements  performed  by  somnambulists,  particularly  when 
Oie^^  aenie-or^    in  the  mesmeric  or  exstatic  conditions.    The  first  which  we  shall  consider  is 

the  chdm  for  hun  of  the  ability  to  perceive  material  qualities  and  objects 
without  the  medium  of  the  oigans  of  sense.  For  example :  it  is  claimed  that  he  can  see  near 
objects  throu^  the  thickest  bandage,  and  with  the  back  of  the  head ;  that  he  can  hear  by  the 
epigastrium,  etc,  etc.  It  is  even  asserted  that  he  can  see  objects  a  thousand  miles  distant,  and 
through  the  closest  and  thickest  walls,  and  into  the  darkest  and  deepest  caverns,  etc.,  etc; 

In  respect  to  the  first  claim,  that  near  objects  can  be  seen  or  heard  inde* 
FIzvt,  of  sear  P^^^^^i^^ly  of  the  ear  and  tiie  eye,  we  need  only  observe  that,  provided  many 
objeota.  of  the  stories  are  neither  false  nor  exaggerated,  not  one  of  them  proves  that 

the  mind  can  have  sense-perceptions  mdependentiy  of  the  nervous  oiganism. 
If  the  story  be  received  as  true,  that  the  person  has  seen  (not  remembered  nor  coigectured; 
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through  An  Interposed  bandage  or  by  the  back  of  the  head,  it  would  still  be  true  that  the 
optiG  nerre  and  the  retum  nuj^t  be  ao  morbidly  senaiUve  aa  to  be  affect«d  by  the  light,  eve* 
if  the  eyelida  were  oloeed  or  thickly  covered.  No  fact  ia  more  clearly  eatabliabed  than  that^ 
within  certain  limita,  one  part  of  the  senaorium,  or  portion  of  a  aingle  syatem  of  nerves,  can. 
nnder  extraordinaiy  excitement,  perform  the  functions  of  another.  If  the  theory  be  accepted, 
now  80  current,  that  the  yarioua  aenaible  qualities  are  manifested  as  modes  and  rates  of  motion, 
it  would  follow  that  the  response  of  the  sensorium  is  by  answering  rates  of  motion.  If  the 
lettna  and  optic  nenres  were  so  sensitiTe  as  to  respond  to  these  motions  or  the  moving  force 
which  we  call  light,  it  might  make  no  difference  whether  this  agent  were  responded  to  through 
the  eye  directly  or  indirectly,  provided  that  the  retina  and  optic  apparatus  were  efficiently 
reached  and  suitably  affacted.  Some  analogti  to  these  supposed  phenomena  are  found  in  the 
so-called  subjective  sensations,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  direct  excitement  of  the  nerves  by 
other  media  than  light,  food,  odorous  substances,  eta  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
sense-perception  is  not  complete  in  any  case  till  the  intellect  has  interpreted  the  reports  of 
sense.  How  far  the  mind,  in  the  extraordinary  exaltation  of  the  somnambulic  sute,  can  pro- 
ceed in  such  a  case  by  feebler  reports  than  tliose  ordinarily  fumislied,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 

The  second  claim  is  of  a  power  to  see  distant  objects  which  no  sense-power 
Seoond.  of  ob-  ^'^  reach,  or  objects  immured  in  total  darkness  behind  thick  and  solid  walls* 
ject0  ranote.         Such  a  power,  or  its  exercise,  can  be  explained  by  no  known  powers  or  laws 

of  Nature.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  its  possession  or  its  exercise  in 
any  thing  which  we  know  in  the  normal  actings  of  the  souL  Whatever  the  power  may  be 
which  acts  in  this  way,  it  is  not  vision.  The  person  does  not  see  the  object,  but  if  he  discerns 
any  thing,  it  ia  a  phantasm,  an  image,  or  series  of  images  which  are  purely  mental.  If  there 
be  any  thing  which  he  appreliends,  it  is  a  mental  object,  the  production  of  his  own  soul.  It 
exists  while  he  beholds  it,  within  ard  for  his  soul  alone.  If  the  object  or  scene  has  never 
been  the  object  of  his  personal  inspection,  the  pictures  which  he  forms  of  it  must  be  taken 
from  materials  within  his  own  observation,  or  imparted  by  description.  If  it  be  the  city  of 
Pekin,  or  the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  picture  is  composed  either  of  fragments  of  what  he 
has  seen  of  New  York  or  Boston,  of  London  or  Paris,  or  the  mountains  of  America,  Europe, 
or  else  from  some  drawings  or  paintings  of  the  cities  or  mountains  themselves.  If  it  should 
be  claimed  or  proved  that  the  picture  or  scene  is  original  and  yet  corrresponds  to  a  real 
object  or  objects,  then  the  correspondence  must  be  explained  by  laws  and  principles  which  are 
unknown  to  the  psychology  of  the  sool^s  normal  activities.  Whether  such  a  correspondence 
has  ev«r  been  established  in  fact,  we  will  not  here  discuss^ 

The  third  claim  for  the  soul,  of  a  power  to  understand  its  own  bodily  dis- 
lUid,  of  the  orders,  as  to  theur  seat  or  cure,  may  be  explained  hi  part  by  the  fact  that 
^y.  the  sufferer  in  the  somnambulic  state  is  far  more  keenly  alive  than  when 

awake,  to  his  own  bodily  sensations.  If  an  organ  is  diseased,  the  disease  will 
often  be  manifest  by  means  of  sensationa  which  are  prominent  and  unmistakable  in  the  sours 
experience.  These  are  the  data  for  its  interpretations  or  mferences.  The  disease  may  have 
been  an  object  of  intense  anxiety  and  earnest  uiquiry.  He  may  have  more  or  less  knowledge 
of  the  anatomical  structure  and  the  natural  and  diseased  functions  of  many  of  the  organs. 
If  his  attention  is  directed  to  certain  sensations  that  are  made  very  positive  and  intense  by  his 
abnormal  sleep,  and  his  intellect  is  sharpened  to  divine  their  seat  or  their  cure,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  person  should  sometimes  be  successful  in  his  conjectures  and  prescriptions. 
In  all  these  cases  the  thoughts  and  conversation  of  the  person,  if  not  his  studies,  will  have 
been  occupied  with  differenlt  affections  of  the  several  organs,  their  signs  and  cures,  so  that, 
In  a  certain  sense,  he  hm  become  a  student  of  medicine,  though  not  scientifically  trained.  It 
will  always  be  foimd  to  be  true,  in  such  cases,  that  the  insight  of  the  somnambulist  in  respect 
to  Ae  names  of  the  organs  and  their  functions,  does  not  go  a  step  beyond  what  he  has  leanied 
by  oonversation  or  reading.  Let  him  be  ever  so  gifted,  he  will  not  learn  the  nature  or  the 
of  a  single  oigan,  or  its  office,  or  a  smgle  remedv«  which  has  not  been  nuide  knows 
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lo  him  in  wakeftilness  and  health.    If  thiB  is  ao,  the  oaae  ia  redaoed  to  eztnordinarj  aagMi^ 
exerdaed  upon  data  or  knowledge  communicated  or  impreaaed  in  an  extraordmary  manner. 

The  claim  that  the  somnambuliat  can  aee  into  the  condition  of  ihe  body  of  another,  hafl 
ah-eady  been  considered. 

g  836.  Fourth,  the  exaltation  of  the  higher  intellect  to  the  capacity  to  pep> 
^^^^[^;i^,^^^  form  aome  very  extraordinary  achie^ementa,  remains  to  be  considered.  Tfaii 
^toUectual    ao-    ig  much  more  remarkable  in  the  morbid  than  in  the  natural  eomnambufism. 

The  somnambulist  sometimes  displays  great  acuteness  of  judgment.  He  sees 
resemblances  and  diflPerences  which  had  not  occurred  to  him  in  his  waking  statea,  and  which 
astonish  lookers-on.  He  is  quick  in  repartee ;  solves  dilBcult  problems ;  he  composes  and 
speaks  with  method  and  effect ;  he  reasons  acutely ;  he  hiterprets  character  with  rare  subtlety ; 
he  understands  pasang  events  with  unusual  insight ;  he  predicts  those  which  are  to  come  by 
skilful  forecast  In  the  eyes  of  the  persons  who  have  known  him  in  his  waking  condition,  he 
appears  to  be  another  person,  endowed  with  new  gifts,  or  quickened  by  some  extraordinary 
inspiration.    How  are  those  phenomena  to  be  explained  ? 

We  reply :  By  the  excitement  of  the  intellect  from  an  intense  interest  in  tlie 
Hia  attention  ia  Bubject-matter  with  which  it  is  occupied,  the  concentration  of  the  attention 
cozuMitrated.        for  a  long  time  upon  a  few  objects  only  and  a  few  of  tiieir  relations,  and  the 

previous  fiuniliaiity  of  the  mind  with  these  objects  and  relations.  That  the 
mind  occasionally  acts  with  energy  when  in  the  dream-state,  even  in  its  highest  functions,  baa 
already  been  noticed.  That,  when  it  thinks  and  reasons  in  somnambulism,  it  is  animated  by 
strong  excitement  arismg  from  a  strong  interest  in  the  subject-matter,  is  obvious  to  all,  and 
will  not  be  questioned.  So  warm  is  the  interest,  that,  at  times,  the  subject  of  it  seems  almost 
to  live  in  the  objects  and  thoughts  which  occupy  him.  All  his  enexgy  of  feeling  is  elicited 
by  them,  and,  of  consequence,  all  his  force  of  thought  is  devoted  to  them.  Such  concentra- 
tion, awakened  by  excitement,  is  often  the  one  condition  of  successful  effort  If  it  can  be 
Imparted  to  an  intellect  that  seemed  torpid  and  feeble,  it  imparts  to  it  new  energy  and  success. 
A  mind  once  thoroughly  aroused  is  furnished  with  triple  power. 

Next,  the  attention  is  concentrated  upon  otjects  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
And  ooonpied  ^  secure  entire  &miliarity  with  them  and  their  rektionsi  The  attention  of 
with  fewolgeotB.    the  somnambulist  is  limited,  as  we  have  seen,  to  but  few  sense^bjects.    To 

all  other  ol^jects  except  those  which  excite  tills  or  that  sense,  it  is  deaf 
and  blind.  The  phantasms  which  make  up  its  dream  are  but  few.  Upon  these  it  dwells,  and 
to  these  it  continually  returns,  till  they  become  altogether  familiar  in  all  the  few  aspeecs 
and  relations  which  concern  his  dream.  From  all  the  rest  of  the  world  he  is  shut  out,  being 
held  for  continuance  to  this  limited  field  of  view,  and  detained  before  it  by  the  8en8e^>bject8 
to  which  his  dream  is  related. 

Last  of  all,  the  sense^bjects  and  the  dream-oljects  are  ordinarily  very  fiunil- 
Alao  with  ftunll-  ^'  '^^^  ^^^®  previously  been  the  frequent  object  of  thought  and  specola. 
bur  olgecte.  tion.    The  questions  for  which  he  finds  new  answers,  the  problems  for  which 

he  devises  new  solutions,  the  events  or  characters  upon  which  he  casts  a  new 
li|^t,  are  not  for  the  first  time  before  his  mind.  The  operations  of  his  lotellect  are  also  all  in 
the  line  of  his  previous  efforts  and  training.  The  somnambulist  does  not  for  the  first  tune 
appear  as  a  mathematician,  poet,  orator,  politician,  or  divine ;  nor  does  he  display  aotivitief 
which  have  not  been  in  their  quality  and  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  familiar  to  his  use.  Even 
the  very  subjects  upon  which  he  displays  extraordinary  wisdom  or  wit,  are  usually  known  to 
have  engaged  his  previous  thoughts,  and  to  have  received  earnest  "and  frequent  attention.  Thit 
prcvioua  thinking  has  prepared  him  to  discern  new  relationa,  to  form  new  judgments,  or  to 
arrange  in  new  combuiations  matter  that  had  already  been  familiar  to  his  thoughts.  It  is  not 
out  of  analogy  to  the  processes  and  laws  of  the  mind  in  the  waking  state,  that,  under  stiong 
excitement,  with  necessarily  limited  attention  and  upon  familiar  objects,  it  should  rise  to  ex 
traordinary  achievements.    But  extraordinary  as  they  are,  thdr  very  extraordinary  diaraotef 
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r8T«fJs  the  rety  limitations  which  are  their  c<mdit]Oii.     ltd  triumphant  feat^  are  not  onl) 
•onnterbalanoed  by,  but  they  are  dependent  upon  degrading  and  limiting  conoes&ons 

Moreoyer,  these  efforts  themselves  are  single  and  isolated  sallies  of  subtlety 
The  flObrtB  ore  and  insight,  rather  than  sustained  and  connected  traind  of  judgment  and 
£^^  reasoning.    Tliey  are  narrow  rather  than  oomprehensiTe,  acute  rather  than 

far-reaching,  exceptional  rather  than  uniform,  surprising  rather  than  trust- 
wordiy.  Whatever  may  be  their  rank  as  eyidenoes  of  gendua,  or  their  value  when  used  by 
moiher  nund,  they  avail  little  or  nothing  to  the  person  hinoself  for  his  future  use  and  giiidanoe 
because  they  are  not  connected  with  his  previous  thoughts  or  lus  permanent  acquisitions. 

The  gift  of  divination,  or  prophecy,  which  is  claimed  for  the  somnambulist, 
IhB  power  of  whenever  it  deserves  consideration,  is  explained  in  part  by  the  extraordinary 
^pl^f  sagacity  which  is  developed  m  respect  to  subjects  that  are  interesting  and 

fiimiliar  to  the  mind.  The  somnambulist  forecasts  or  propheaes,  by  reason- 
bg  upon  the  evidences  before  him.  His  attention  being  fixed  and  his  interest  being  aroused, 
he  applies  his  intellectual  force  to  the  subjects  before  him,  and  shows  the  same  sagacity  in 
foreseeing  future  results  that  he  exhibits  in  interpreting  events  that  are  present;  by  the 
eauses,  the  laws,  and  principles  that  are  concerned  in  bringing  them  to  pasa.  Other  of  his 
nonjectures  which  are  confirmed  by  the  results,  may  be  ascribed  to  accidental  cdncidenoei  in 
oases  in  which  but  few  alternatives  were  possible.  Psychology  can  go  no  further  in  explaining 
such  events  by  the  known  operations  and  laws  of  the  soul  of  man.  A  rational  philosophy 
does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  supernatural  aid  or  guidance  in  foresight  of  'the  future,  when- 
ever tliere  is  worthy  occasion  for  such  mterference — i,  f .,  whenever  there  is  an  end  sufficiently 
important  to  warrant  its  use.  But  it  forbids  the  belief  that  it  is  imparted  for  trivial  or  un- 
worthy objects,  or  on  common  occasions. 

One  or  two  other  features  common  to  all  the  varieties  of  somnambulism  remain  to  be  noticed. 

§  S36.  First,  the  somnambulist,  when  he  wakes,  usually,  though  not  invari- 
^i^SSv^t^    ably,  forgets  his  actions,  perceptions,  and  thoughts  during  sleep.    His  dream. 


geta  hj0  dream    with  all  that  it  involves,  is  to  him  an  empty  blank.    To  many,  this  seems 
when  he  wakee. 


Uv  for- 
dream 

incredible ;  to  others,  it  is  an  insoluble  mystery.  That  It  is  not  incredible,  is 
established  by  the  amount  of  dedsive  evidence  which  is  adduced  of  its  actual  occurrence. 
That  it  is  not  inexplicable,  appears  from  analogous  phenomena  in  dream-life,  as  well  as  from 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  conditions  of  mental  activity  in  the  waking  and  the  somnambulic 
state.  The  dreams  of  the  profoundest  sleep  are  rarely  remembered,  for  the  reason  that  the 
bodily  condition,  with  all  the  sensations  which  it  involves,  is,  in  many  respects,  very  unlike 
that  which  attends  our  lighter  slumbers  and  our  wakmg  states.  The  sensations  which  accom- 
pany these  varying  conditions,  as  has  been  shown,  are  an  essential  element  in  our  mental 
experiences.  K  the  phantasy  is  active,  they  are  the  essential  conditions  of  its  activity  in  any 
determinate  direction.  For  this  reason,  these  bodily  sensations  direct  the  course  and  furnish 
the  occadons  fur  many  of  our  dreams.  But  in  somnambulism  these  sensations  are  more 
controlling  and  more  unique  than  in  any  other  dreaming  or  in  any  other  sleep.  Whatever 
else  tiiere  may  be  which  awakens  and  directs  the  phantasy  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unlike 
any  other  experiences  of  wakefulness  or  sleep.  If  the  transition  from  ordmary  sleep  and 
orduiary  dreams  to  wakefiihiess  is  often  so  abrupt  and  complete  as^o  involve  entire  oblivion 
of  all  which  we  have  thoughi.,  or  felt,  or  done,  it  is  less  surpriring  that,  when  we  awake  from 
the  sleep  of  somnambulism,  whether  the  transition  be  sudden  or  gradual,  it  is  so  complete 
that  the  present  has  no  relation  to  the  past.  For  the  functions  of  memory  it  is  as  tiiough  we 
bad  entered  a  new  world,  or  begun  a  new  existence.  Our  bodily  experiences,  the  objects 
which  wo  discern,  the  feelbigs  which  we  experience,  and  the  acts  which  we  perform,  are  all  sr 
peculiar,  that  we  do  not  remember  our  own  selves.  We  do  not,  for  the  reason  that  what 
son«titutes  ourselves — L  «.,  our  experience  of  states  of  feeling  and  thought— 4n  the  two  cases^ 
Is  greatly  imlike.  From  those  obscure  bodily  sensations  which  we  can  distinguish  or  define, 
ip  to  the  most  obt^dve  objects  of  sense  and  consciousness,  with  the  imagery  of  phantasi 
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which  tiiey  saggesi,  the  springs  af  activity,  the  material  for  feeling,  and  the  objects  of 
k^iought,  are  so  diverse,  that  the  man  in  the  one  condition,  does  not  remember  himself  in  the 
other. 

§  S87.  These  considerations  both  explain  and  confirm  the  second  fact  that  has 
Us/reml^^raa  son^^times  been  observed,  viz.:  that  the  somnambulist,  when  he  passes 
^^^bnii  gtS^'    '"^  ^  succeeding  condition  of  abnormal  activity,  remembers  the  experienceSi 

and,  as  it  were,  remembers  the  self  of  the  preceding  states.  How  this 
should  be  possible,  most  clearly  appears  from  the  principles  already  laid  down :  The  oljecti 
of  thought  and  memory,  the  motives  and  directors  of  action  which  were  present  in  the 
previous  condition,  return  to  him  a  second  time,  and  they  bring  with  them  theur  attendant 
experiences.  When  the  soul  passes  a  second  time  into  the  surroundings  of  his  abnormal 
being,  they  are  no  longer  strange,  but  he  recognizes  them  as  familiar,  and,  taking  up  new 
threads  of  memory,  he  recalls  his  preceding  dream. 

Some  remarkable  instances  are  recorded  of  alternating  states,  in  each  of 
Capftdty  for  al-  which  the  acquisitions,  the  capacities,  the  employments,  were  unlike  those 
anTaoti^tfes^        in  ^®  other,  and  yet,  as  the  similar  states  recurred  at  intervals,  they  were 

connected  by  continuity  of  memory. 

One  instance  is  described  ss  fbllows :  "  The  patient  ma  a  young  lady  of  cultivated  mind,  and  tha 
affection  began  with  an  attack  of  somnolency,  which  was  protracted  several  hours  beyond  the  nsoai  time. 
When  she  came  out  of  it,  nhe  was  found  to  have  loet  every  kind  of  acquired  knowledge.  She  immediately 
began  to  apply  herself  to  the  first  elem«its  of  edooation,  and  was  making  considerable  progress,  when,  after 
several  months,  she  was  seised  with  a  seoood  fit  of  somnolency.  She  wa<i  now  at  once  restored  to  all  the 
knowledge  which  she  possessed  before  the  first  attack,  but  without  the  least  rocollection  of  any  thing  that 
had  taken  place  during  the  interral.  After  another  interyal,  she  had  a  third  attack  of  somnolency,  whieh 
left  her  in  the  same  state  as  after  the  first  In  this  manner  she  suflSared  these  alternate  conditions  tar  a 
period  of  fonr  years,  with  the  very  remarkable  clronmstance  that,  during  the  one  state,  she  retained  all  her 
original  knowledge ;  but,  during  the  other,  that  only  which  she  had  acquired  since  the  first  attack.  During 
the  healthy  interval,  she  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  penmanship,  but,  dazing  the  parozysH, 
wrote  a  poor,  awkward  hand.  Persons  introdiioed  to  her  during  the  parox^m,  die  recognised  only  in  a 
subsequent  paroxysm,  but  not  In  the  interval ;  and  persons  whom  she  had  seen  for  the  first  time  during 
the  healthy  interval,  she  did  not  recognise  daring  the  attack."  (Abercrombie,  Jnquiriet,  etoi,  p.  iii.  f  iv.> 

§  838.  Certain  peculiar  features  of  the  artificial  tamnambtdiim  remain  to 
Bomnambu-  be  noticed.  Its  distingtiishing  feature  is,  that  it  is  Induced  by  the  inter- 
hy^'the  ^agracy  ▼^ntion  of  another  person,  who,  by  means  of  passes  or  other  appliances, 
of  another  per-    brings  the  subject  into  a  sleep  and  dream,  the  processes  and  ol^ects  of 

which  ae  directs,  and  fkt>m  which  he  awakes  him  at  his  own  wilL  Hence  it 
is  called  artificial,  as  effected  by  another,  in  distinction  from  the  natural,  which  is  induced  by 
ordinary  sleep,  and  the  morbid,  which  is  the  incident  of  active  disease.  It  is  also  called  the 
magnetic  sleep.  It  originally  received  this  appellation,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  magnetic  influence,  generated  by  or  attendant  upon  all  the  animal  functions. '  Tliis 
influence  was  supposed  to  be  generated  or  accumulated  in  some  persons  in  larger  quantities 
than  in  others,  and  to  be  emitted  by  them  at  their  will  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  a  correspond- 
ent receptive  force  in  others,  who  are  thereby  subject  to  any  influence  which  is  emitted  from 
the  more  highly  magnetized  person.  The  influence  in  question  was  supposed  to  be  akin  to 
the  magnetic  force  which  pervades  the  earth,  and  inorgamc  matter  generally.  The  appeOation 
is  retained  by  those  who  do  not  receive  the  theory  on  which  it  was  originally  employed. 

Traces  of  this  doctrine  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Paracelsus.  It  was  received  also  by  the 
aosecmcians,  Ibvored  by  Qoolenius,  Van  Helmont,  Robert  Flndd,  and  many  others. 

The  most  notorious  practitioner  of  the  art  in  modem  times  was  Mesmer,  who  expounded  the  dootrina 
•f  animal  magnetism  as  already  explained,  and  practised  it  with  abundant  apparatus,  dealgned  to  ooUmI 
and  control  the  so-called  magnetic  influence  with  the  aid  also  of  many  appliances  addressed  to  the  imaglii* 
ation,  and  which  were  fitted  to  invest  his  person  and  his  processes  with  greater  mystery.  M.  de  Puya^gnz^ 
following  Mesmer,  abandoned  the  use  of  magnets,  etc.,  and  relied  on  passes  or  motions  of  the  hand  to  pro* 
duoe  the  so-called  magnetic  efllacts,  and  this  gave  the  new  form  to  the  practice  of  the  art  which  has  ew  ^ 
rinoe  been  followed. 
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%  8S9  There  is  atiU  another  condition  celled  hifpn<4itm,  or  the  bjpnotie 
Hypnoticm  ez-  ''^^  which  may  be  properly  called  the  artificial  sleep  as  diatingpiished  from 
plauMd.  the  artificial  Bomnambuli8m--t.  0.,  the  artificial  dream.    It  is  like  somnam' 

buliam,  as  produced  by  the  agency  of  another,  and  as  being  under  the  control 
of  the  producing  agent.  The  connection  of  the  mind  of  the  operator  with  the  mind  and  the 
■tftions  of  the  subject,  is  not  so  manifest,  or  is  not  always  canied  so  &r  as  is  clauned  for  the 
other.  It  is  however  so  like  it  in  every  essential  feature,  as  to  deaerve  to  be  considered  as  at 
least  a  lower  degree  of  artificial  somnambulism. 

The  name  hgpnotim  was  first  applied  to  this  state  by  James  Braid,  M.  D.,  eta,  etc.,  a  dlstingiiishikl 
physkoaa,  of  Manchester,  England.  As  the  resnlt  of  a  series  of  experiments  irhioh  he  Inctltuted  to  test  the 
dootrines  of  Beiohenbach,  as  lidd  down  in  hfs  Buearehet  on  MagnttUnif  in  support  of  a  new  impomdcmblt 
which  should  ei^lain  the  phenomeoa  of  saumal  magnetisni,  Dr.  Braid  dlsooTered  that  he  conld  induce  aa 
artificial  sleep  upon  susceptible  patients,  by  fixing  the  altentioa  of  the  eye  upon  a  bright  objeot,  without 
the  instrumentality  of  passes.  This  sleep,  in  his  view,  is  the  result  of  a  congestion  of  the  organ  of  visioa 
and  of  a  part  of  the  brain.  It  is  partial  only,  and  leares  a  part  of  the  system  open  to  sensible  impressions,  so 
that  it  is  possible  fiir  the  operator  to  maintain  some  oommunioation  wi^  the  subject  of  it  by  words  and  signs. 
The  prodootion  of  this  sleep,  and  the  processes  which  occur  while  it  is  going  Ibrward,  are  considered  by  Dr. 
B.  as  examples  of  the  control  of  the  body  by  the  mind.  !nie  direction  of  the  attention  to  the  several  organs 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  results :  first,  in  a  greater  excitement  of  their  normal  actirity ;  second,  in 
illusions  of  sense-objects  when  the  attention  is  stimulated  by  the  iauutination  of  the  subject  and  ttie  Toice 
of  the  operator ;  third,  in  a  congestion  terminating  in  an  abnonnal  sleep,  which  oan  be  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  opemtor.  Dr.  B.  supposes  that,  as  the  result  of  long  praotioe,  this  sleep  may  be  roluntarily 
assumed  and  continued  fbr  sereral  days,  forming  what  he  calls  **  human  hybernation."  See  Hypnolitm,  or 
Narwnu  Sleep  eoTitidered  in  relation  toilk  Animal  MagndUm  or  Metmeriem  ;  aUo^  the  Power  qf  the  Mind 
eser  the  Body^  etc.,  etc.    Bee  also  UUeetro-dynamitme  viieU,  par  J.  P.  PhUipe. 

For  the  purposes  which  we  have  in  view,  hypnotism  and  artificial  somnam- 
How  related  to  ^^^^"^  ^^  mesmerism,  may  be  considered  as  one.  The  states  so  designated 
somnambnlism.     have  the  following  features :  Artificial  sleep ;  entire  or  total  insensibility  oi 

some  of  the  sense-oiigans ;  an  unnatural  excitement  and  acuteness  of  others ;  the 
capacity  to  maintain  some  relation  with  the  operator,  so  that  the  sleep  and  the  dreams  of  the 
subject  are  under  his  exclusive  direction  and  control  All  these  phenomena,  with  one  appa- 
rent exception,  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  forms  of  somnambulism  already  considered. 
The  production  of  the  sleep  is  the  result  of  an  excitement  of  some  of  the  sense^rgans  01 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  initiated  by  exdtmg  and  fixing  the  attention  of  a  susceptible 
patient,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  will  and  the  energetic  activity  of  the  operator.  The  physical 
and  immediate  cause  of  the  sleep  is  common  to  all  the  cases.  It  is  the  congestion  of  the 
brain.  The  occasions  or  causes  of  the  congestion  are  diverse.  In  natural  somnambulism,  it 
is  an  incident  of  ordinary  sleep  hi  a  person  of  sensitive  organism.  In  morbid  somnambulism, 
it  is  an  attendant  of  active  nervous  disease.  In  the  artificial,  the  congestion  is  the  result  of 
the  attention  of  the  patient  leading  to  excessive  physical  excitement  of  some  part  of  the 
sensorium. 

§  840.  In  this  form  of  somzuunbulism,  the  feature  which  is  at  once  the  most 
How  one  mind  distinctive  and  the  most  difficult  to  explain  is  the  control  of  one  mind  by 
KoSSer?        ^    another.    WhUe  the  patien:  is  inaccessible  to  communications  from  every 

other  person,  he  is  open  both  to  communications  and  impressions  from  the 
crperator.  Not  only  is  he  open  to  communications  from  him,  but  he  is  also  in  a  considerable 
degree  subject  to  his  control  The  senses  and  the  attention  are  both  sealed  to  words  and 
signs  from  every  one  besidee,  but  they  respond  with  unnatural  sensibility  to  the  slightest  inti- 
mations from  a  single  person.  To  many  this  seems  incredible,  and  they  reject  all  testimony 
in  its  support  as  unworthy  of  confidence.  To  others  it  is  an  enigma,  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  of  the  known  laws  of  the  soul's  activity. 

li^  however,  we  consider  the  phenomena  of  natural  somnambulism,  or  even  those  of  the 
common  dream  we  shall  find  some  striking  points  of  resemblance.  In  both  these  conditions 
great  insensibility  of  oeitain  powers  is  conjoined  with  extreme  sensitiveness  of  others.    Thf  ' 
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dretmer  and  the  flomoambuliBt  are  dead  in  w>me  of  their  senfles  and  oompaFBtiTely  alert  and 
active  in  others.  The  phantaay  of  both  is  active.  To  ordinary  persona  any  approach  to  their 
mner  life  is  entirely  precluded.  But  to  the  observer  who  understands  the  habits,  or  can  inter 
pret  the  dream  of  either,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gain  the  attention,  to  institute  and  maintafai 
eonyeraation,  to  effect  a  communication  with  the  thoughts,  to  give  positive  direction  and 
control  to  the  thoughts,  and,  throu|^  the  thoughts,  to  the  feelings.  No  feature  of  a  person 
fai  this  condition  is  so  striking  as  the  entire  and  helpless  dependence  of  some  of  his  powen 
on  other  persons  for  stimulus  and  guidance,  and  the  paariveness  with  which  both  the  senses 
and  tiie  fancy  respond  to  their  suggestions,  and  assent  to  their  aasertioDs. 

In  the  artificial  somnambulism  these  extremes  are  intensified.  The  natural  equilibrium  is 
more  effectually  disturbed  than  in  the  state  just  described.  The  insensibility  of  some  of  the 
powers,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  others,  are  heightened.  This  condition  is  induced  by  processes 
that  bring  the  operator  prominently  before  the  attention  of  the  subject,  and  connect  him  with 
the  trains  of  thought  which  his  phantasy  pursues.  The  subject  falls  asleep  with  his  eye  fixed 
upon  the  operator,  by  obeying  directions  which  fell  from  his  lips,  and  following  motions 
and  signs  which  engrossed  his  own  attention.  When  the  sleep  is  efiected,  it  is  in  its  nature  but 
partial  A  portion  only  of  his  powers  are  awake,  and,  by  concession,  are  morbidly  and 
sensitively  alirc  to  their  appropriate  impressions.  It  is  not  unnatural,  rather  is  it  most 
natural  and  reasonable,  to  expect  that  these  so  sendtive  powers  would  respond  to  the  voice 
and  even  to  the  tones  of  the  one  person  to  whom  the  patient  had  passively  surrendered  in  the 
beginning  of  the  process ;  that  indications  which  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary  observers, 
should  be  intelligible  and  patent  for  him,  and  that,  when  these  indications  are  conveyed,  they 
should  control  all  his  movements  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  credible  that  the  pictures 
before  the  fancy  of  the  operator  should  be  awakened  in  his  own,  and  that  his  positive  assertion 
should  not  only  be  taken  as  proof  of  their  real  existence,  but  should  cause  the  subject 
to  believe  that  his  own  senses  perceive  them,  so  that  he  should  believe  he  sees  a  mountain, 
a  house,  brilliant  colors,  smoke,  flame,  etc.,  etc.,  at  the  will  of  the  operator  who  dominates 
over  his  fancy. 

§  841.  There  are  not  a  few  who  require  us  to  believe  more  and  to  explain 
Still  higher  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  we  have  already  done.  They  assert  that  the  operator  can  not 
clainu.  only  connect  himself  with  the  mind  of  his  subject  by  the  ordinary  media  of 

communication  and  direction,  but  that  he  can  do  so  by  what,  to  the  senses, 
seems  to  be  no  medium  at  all,  but  which  they  assert  is  an  impalpable,  magnetic  fluid.  At  all 
events,  they  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  operator  can  direct  the  thoughts  and  control  the  phan- 
tasy of  the  subject  simply  by  willing  to  do  so.  They  contend  that  his  thoughts  are  followed 
by  those  of  his  subject  by  becoming  the  object  of  his  direct  insight ;  that  the  pictures  of  his 
fancy  are  revealed  to  him  as  realities ;  so  that,  whatever  scenes  he  conjures  up  before  the 
imagination,  he  can  will  to  become  realities  to  the  patient  with  whom  he  is  in  complete 
raqfport.  If  these  are  facts,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  they  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
principles  and  the  laws  of  the  ordinary  psychology.  On  the  other  hand,  this  psychology  can 
go  far  toward  explaining  why  what  is  credible,  as  already  accounted  for,  should  be  mistaken  In 
the  way  we  have  described.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  understand  or  believe  that,  to  a  person 
BO  sensitive  to  impresdons  as  the  subject  manifestiy  is,  many  intimations  would  he  effective 
which  escape  the  observation  of  uncritical  observers,  if  we  say  nothing  of  the  deceptions 
which  are  the  result  of  charlatanism  and  collusion.  The  balance  of  probability  may  be  fairiy 
said  to  be  on  the  aide  of  the  version  which  we  have  g^ven  of  the  facts,  and  their  possible 
explanation. 

§  842.  Onr  discusaon  of  the  phantasy  woold  not  be  complete,  if  we  orattted 
Hallnoina-  to  notice  the  phenomena  of  hallucinations,  and  spectral  apparitions  or 
ritiool'eto.^^^*    illusions.    A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  proper  Images  of  the 

phantasy,  when  mistaken  for  or  believed  to  be  realities,  as  by  the  dreamn 
and  the  somnambulist,  and  the  actual  vision  of  hooi^Eea  in  the  formation  of  which  the  oemws 
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cooperate,  soch  as  occur  to  persons  in  a  morbid  condition  when  they  are  oioadlj  awake,  ac 
also  to  those  attacked  by  fever,  or  to  snch  as  suffer  from  the  effects  of  certain  narcotica  oi 
intoxicating  drags.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  continued  exposure  to  such  visit* 
tions,  is  that  recorded  of  himself  by  the  celebrated  Nicolu  of  Berlin  in  the  Trantaetiom  of 
the  Bojfal  Soei0ty  of  Berlin^  for  1799.  We  copy  the  translation  in  I/teholaorCa  Journalj  vol 
vi.  p.  161 : 

"During  the  latter  siz  inonthB  of  the  year  1790, 1  had  endured  griefc  that  most  deeply  aflbcted  me. 
Dr.  Selle,  who  waa  aoeostamod  to  bleed  me  twioe  a  year,  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  do  so  bat  once.  On  tha 
nth  of  Febniary,  1791,  after  a  ahaip  altercation,  I  enddenly  perceived,  at  the  dietanoe  of  ten  paoei,  a  dead 
body,  and  inquired  of  my  wife  if  she  did  not  see  it.  My  question  alarmed  her  much,  and  she  hastened  tc 
send  for  a  doctor.  The  apparition  lasted  eight  minutes.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  »ame  vision  re- 
appeared. I  iras  then  alone.  Much  disturbed  by  it,  I  went  to  my  wift's  apartments.  The  vision  fol- 
lowed me.  When  the  first  alarm  had  subsided,  I  watched  the  phaatome,  taking  them  for  what  they 
realiy  were— the  resolte  of  an  indiapoaltion.  Full  of  this  idea,  I  oaxeftdly  examined  them,  endeavoring  to 
trace  by  what  association  of  ideas  these  forms  were  presented  to  my  imagination.  I  could  not,  however, 
ronnect  them  with  my  occupations,  my  thoughts,  or  my  works.  On  the  following  day,  the  figure  of  the 
oorpee  disappeared,  but  was  replaced  by  a  great  many  other  figures,  representing  sometimes  friends,  but 
more  generally  strangers.  None  of  my  intimate  friends  were  among  these  apparitions,  which  were  almost 
eiclttsively  composed  of  individuals  inhabiting  plaoee  more  or  less  distant.  I  attempted  to  produce  at  will 
persons  of  my  aoqnsintwnoe,  by  an  inteniie  objectivity  of  their  peEStma;  but  although  I  could  see  two  or 
three  of  them  distinctly  In  my  mind,  I  cunld  not  sucoeed  in  making  exterior  the  interior  perception, 
although  I  had  before  seen  them  afresh  when  not  thinking  of  them.  The  dirpofiition  of  my  mind  prevented 
me  from  confounding  these  fiilse  appearanoes  with  reality. 

These  visions  were  as  dear  and  distinct  in  solitade  as  in  oompa&y— by  day  as  by  ni^t— in  tiie  street 
as  in  the  house ;  they  were  only  less  fi^uent  at  the  houses  of  others.  When  I  closed  my  eyes  they  som»< 
times  disappeared,  although  there  were  eases  in  which  they  were  visible ;  but  so  soon  as  I  opened  them, 
they  reappeared  immediately.    *       •       •       ♦ 

About  four  weeks  afterwaxd,  the  number  of  these  apparitions  increased.  I  began  to  hear  them  speak. 
Sometimes  they  conversed  together,  bnt  more  generally  addressed  their  oonvenation  to  me,  which  was 
brief  and  agreeable.  At  diiEBrent  times  I  considered  them  as  tender  friends,  who  sought  to  soften  my 
griefo. 

Although  at  this  period  I  was  well,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  these  spectres  had  become  so  *»""<*> 
as  not  to  cause  me  the  slightest  uneasiness,  T  nevertheless  endeavored  to  dispel  them  by  suitable  remedies. 
It  was  resolved  that  an  application  of  leeches  should  be  made,  whidh  was  accordingly  done  on  the  20th 
April,  at  11,  a.  m.  The  snrgeon  was  alone  with  me.  During  the  operation,  my  chamber  was  filled  with 
hmnan  figures  of  all  kittds.  This  hallucination  continued  uninterruptedly  until  half  after  four,  at  which 
time  digestion  commenced.  I  then  observed  that  the  movements  of  these  phantoms  became  slower.  They 
shortly  began  to  grow  paler,  and  at  seven  o'clock,  had  become  perfectly  white.  Their  movements  were 
rather  more  rapid,  although  their  forms  were  ss  distinct  as  before^  By  degrees  they  became  more  misty, 
and  appeared  to  melt  into  air,  although  some  were  still  apparent  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  iy 
eig^t,  the  room  was  entirely  cleared  of  these  fontastio  visitors.  Since  then  I  have  several  times  thought 
that  the  visions  were  about  to  return,  but  they  have  not." 

The  case  of  Nicolai  is  by  no  means  solitary.  There  are  not  a  few  persons  of  sensitive 
organisation  who  occarionally  see  distinct  images,  visions,  and  phantasms  of  real  objects, 
which  have  distinct  form,  distinguishable  color,  and  a  certain  permanent  endurance  like 
objects  actually  seen.  These  phantasms,  moreover,  take  their  place  in  relation  to  real  objects. 
They  are  seated  in  chairs,  they  stand  by  the  bedside,  they  look  through  the  window,  and  have 
the  dimensions  which  are  suitable  to  their  place  and  their  distance  fW>m  the  observer.  If  the 
Judgment  of  the  subject  of  them  is  dear,  and  his  self-command  complete,  he  knows  they  are 
not  real  objects,  even  though  he  cannot  remove  them.  (Gf.  HaUueinationa^  or  the  Rational 
Bi$iory  of  ApparitiofUy  VuionM,  etc.,  etc,  by  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Phil.  1863  ) 

These  phantasms  are  much  more  frequent  in  transient  delirium  from  fever,  or  permanent 
insanity.  They  are  the  almost  invariable  result  of  a  variety  of  drugs,  as  opium,  hasheesh 
C€mnabis  Indiea\  and  stramonium.  They  are  the  fearful  attendants  of  that  irregularity  of 
nervous  action  which  is  the  consequence  of  excess  in  the  use  of  intoiicating  liquors.  It  is 
noticeable  that  phantasms  of  a  certain  description  are  peculiar  to  each  of  these  drugs,  as  well 
as  to  the  ddirimn  tremena.  These  phantasms  are  not  confined  to  vision  alone.  The  other 
I  have  their  impropriate  phantasms ;  the  ear  has  sounds,  the  touch  various  feelings,  and 
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the  nostrils  distinguishable  odors.    None  of  these,  howerer,  are  as  definite,  as  ; 
as  dearly  distinguishable  as  tlie  phantasms  of  vision. 

Halluoina-  §  ^^^*  ^'  ^  important  to  distingaish  these  phantasms  or  apparitions  from  (N 
tloufi  and  speo-  images  of  the  phantasy  proper.  Unless  we  do,  we  cannot  cleariy  Understand  <n 
m^  repieSmitaZ  interpret  the  phenomena  of  delirium,  and  certain  other  forms  of  mental 
*^**  aberration.    Two  agencies  concur  in  their  production— tiie  action  of  Iba 

phantasy  by  means  of  the  spiritual  image,  and  that  of  the  sense-organ  which  is  appropriately 
concerned.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  when  even  a  sense-object  is  imaged,  especially 
if  it  be  vividly  and  continuously  pictured  by  the  phantasy,  as  a  sound  or  sight,  the  mind's 
attention  to  it  tends  to  awaken  a  sympathetic  activity  of  the  sense-organ  by  which  the  object 
was  originally  peroeived.  By  this  provision  the  organs  are  enabled  to  act  more  promptiy  in 
case  of  a  second  perception,  the  phantasy  working  in  aid  of  perception.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
same  provision  that  the  emotions  appropriate  to  both  images  and  objects  are  called  forth,  and 
tiie  emotion  or  feeling  appropriate,  both  tend  to  excite  and  fix  the  sense-oi^gan  to  a  more 
energetic  sense-perception.  By  reaction,  also,  the  sense  and  locomotive  organs,  when  placed 
in  the  required  attitude,  act  in  their  turn  upon  the  phantasy,  so  that  the  assumption  of  an 
attitude,  the  adjustment  of  the  features  to  the  expression  of  an  emotion,  or  the  exercise  of  a 
perception,  carries  with  itself  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  feeling  or  act  that  is  appropriate. 

Again,  in  the  sense-organism  psychologically  considered,  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  excited 
or  impressed  a  second  time  without  a  sense-object,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  the 
presence  of  the  object  originally  occasioned.  Sometimes,  in  conditions  of  the  system  not 
known  to  be  abnormal,  this  excitement  goes  so  far  as  to  give  to  the  mind  all  the  conditions 
of  transient  sense-perception.  As  a  consequence,  the  mind  has  actual  percepts  without 
material  objects,  especially  on  waking  from  sleep.  The  mind  sees  colored  spectra,  and  hears 
sounds  when  there  are  no  material  things  or  objects  to  be  seen  or  heard.  These  occasional 
phenomena  clearly  establish  the  truth  tiiat  the  sense-organism,  without  the  stimulus  of  an 
object,  can  be  brought  into  a  condition  nearly  allied  to  that  to  which  it  is  excited  by  thai 
object.  Whether  the  excitement  is  mental  or  physical,  is  of  Uttie  import,  provided  that  the 
excitement  is  fiimished.  Lev,  now,  the  sense^rganlsm  be  in  a  condition  of  morbid  sensibility, 
and  let  the  phantasy  be  also  morbidly  aroused,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  phantasms  should 
take  material  forms  or  be  invested  with  material  qualities ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that,  with  the 
action  and  reaction  of  mind  and  body,  theae  should  seem  for  an  instant  to  be  real,  until  the 
judgment  corrects  the  half-formed  inference.  But  let  the  judgment  itself  be  disturbed  by 
more  serious  disarrangements  of  the  nervous  system;  let  the  conditions  of  attentive  com> 
parison,  continuity  of  memory  and  of  thought,  all  be  disturbed,  as  is  the  case  in  many  fonna 
of  delirium,  and  the  raving  madness  which  sees  nothing  but  phantasms  where  it  ought  to  see 
realities,  or  which  invests  the  real  objects  of  sense  with  fantastic  shapes  and  attributes,  are 
AiUy  explained  (of.  §g  109,  287). 

§  844.   It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  g^ve  a  sdentific  theory  of  insanity.    We 
have  only  attempted  to  explain  the  part  which  the  phantasy  has  in  the  mental 
^*'"^^*  operations,  under  this  condition  of  irregular  psychical  activity.    We  ought 

also  to  add,  that  it  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case  that  the  insane  are 
haunted  with  phantasms.  It  often  happens  that  insanity  is  the  result  of  mere  mental  co^ii* 
ftision  or  distraction,  such  as  may  result  from  the  excessive  rapidity  or  the  excessive  pre> 
ponderance  of  certain  drganic  or  vital  sens^perceptions.  These  nmy  so  distract  or  preoccupy 
the  attention,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  cool  judgment  or  a  controlled  activity  in 
respect  to  any  matter  whatever.  In  such  cases,  the  phantasy,  as  well  as  the  perceptions,  are 
either  so  hurried  and  flighty,  or  so  fixed  and  recurring,  that  the  activities  of  memory,  com- 
parison, and  judgment  are  all  untrustworthy.  Or,  agun,  the  mind,  and  not  the  body,  undei 
some  overmastering  passion,  has  given  to  phantasy  such  complete  control  over  the  other 
powers,  as  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  spiritual  activity.  In  theee  cases  the  phenomena  are 
purely  mental    The  sense-perceptions  are  oorrectiy  made.    The  vision  is  disturbed  by  nr 
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gpefctn.  There  are  no  spacial  distorbanceB  of  the  bodily  ieDsatlona.  Bat  the  mind  if 
occupied  with  inferences  incorrecUy  derived  from  its  past  experiences  or  its  present  condition. 
It  is  haunted  with  depressing  images,  or  gloomy  forebodings.  Its  distracted  phantasy  is  k 
overpowered  as  to  set  at  nauglit  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  the  asseverations  of  tmsted 
IHends,theconclttsionsof  itsown  better  judgment,  the  principles,  the  faith,  and  the  hopes  which 
had  been  the  soul's  support  and  guide.  (Gf.  J.  E.  Purkinje,  Wdchen^  Schla/^  Drataneny  in 
Wagner's  E,'W,-B, ;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Sleip,  in  Todd's  C^  ;  iu  Lemohie,  Du  S'jmm^l  on 
point  de  tme  Fkynoioffique  et  I^Koloffiqu&y  Paris,  1865 ;  11.  L.  F.  A.  Manry,  Le  Sommeil  H  let 
Reveifj  etc,  Paris,  1862 ;  Dr.  Lyon  Playfiur,  On  SUep^  etc.  Northern  Journal  of  Medieme, 
1844 ;  A.  Durham,  The  State  of  the  Brain  during  8Uep,  Guy's  SoepUal  JUporte,  8d  series, 
vol.  vL  1866 ;  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  HaUucinaHans^  etc  (translated  from  the  French),  Phil. 
1868 ;  W.  Oriesinger,  Mental  Pathology  and  Therapeutiet  (from  the  German),  Lend.  1867 ; 
H.  Haudsley,  The  Fhyeiology  and  Pathology  ofuhe  Mind^  New  Tork,  1867). 


CHAPTER   VL 

BBPBBBBirrATIOir. — (3.)  THS  IMAGINATION  OB  GBBAUVS  POWBB. 

Fkom  the  phanta^^  the  moet'passiTe  form  and  exercise  of  representation,  we  proceed  to  the 
imagination^  its  most  active  and  elevated  eneigy.  In  phantaty^  representation  sinks  into 
an  almost  nnconsdons  agency,  that  owns  no  allegiance  to  reason  or  intelligence  In 
imagination^  it  is  elevated  to  the  intelligent  service  of  feelhig  and  thought,  of  duty  and 
religion ;  and  gives  birth  to  the  noblest  products  of  poetry,  science,  and  art. 


Bnbjeot  and  %  ^^^'  ^  treating  of  the  creatiye  imagination,  we  shall 
oMtibod  of  in-  firgi;  consider  the  general  characteristics,  conditions,  and 
laws,  which  are  common  to  this  power  in  all  its  phases  and 
degrees  of  activity,  and  then  the  special  forms  in  which  it  is  manifested* 
The  field  of  inquiry  is  very  wide,  and  it  includes  subjects  of  yaried  in- 
terest. It  includes  all  those  processes  in  which  man  rises  aboye  the 
position  of  a  simple  ooypist  from  nature  and  experience,  and  in  any 
sense  originates  new  products.  The  appellations  in  common  use  to  desig- 
nate these  processes,  or  the  capacities  for  their  exercise,  as  fancy ^  imagir 
nation^  inoemJbion^  reveriCy  are  not  applied  with  technical  exactness,  nor  do 
they  answer  the  ends  of  a  philosophical  explanation.  They  do  not  satis- 
factorily define  the  processes  nor  the  powers,  nor  divide  them  by  lines 
that  are  distinct  and  dear ;  nor  do  they  explain  their  products  by  their 
real  principles  and  laws.  And  yet  we  are  obliged  to  use  and  recognize 
them,  for  they  are  too  closely  intertwined  with  our  common  speech,^  to  be 
laid  aside  or  displaced. 

Oonditions  and  ^"^  ft''^^  ^^^7  ^  ^  Consider  the  conditions,  laws,  and  char- 
mMi'toHhe**£-  acteristics  which  are  common  to  the  creative  imagination, 
agination.  ^^  ^sk,  first  of  all,  what  are  the  materials  which  are  fur- 

mshed  to  this  power  from  nature  and  experience,  and  which  it  is  forced 
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to  make  nse  of  in  all  its  creations  ?    In  answer  to  this  general  question, 
we  would  say : 

1.  Space  and  time  are  always  employed  in  these  processes, 
Space  and  time,    and  always  appear  in  their  products.    The  objects  that  are 

conceived,  whether  by  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  or  the  inventori 
as  forming  the  scenes  in  which  their  personages,  materials,  or  machinery 
are  introduced,  or  within  which  they  are  conceived,  are  invariably  sub- 
jected to  the  laws  and  relations  of  space.  The  acts  and  events  which  are 
described  or  imagined,  all  take  place  under  the  conditions  of  time.  They 
precede  and  follow  one  another.  They  are  either  present,  past,  or  ftiture. 
The  world  of  the  imagination  is  always  a  world  of  ims^ned  space  and 
imagined  time,  as  the  world  of  reality  is  a  world  of  real  space  and  of 
real  time. 

2.  The  necessary  and  universal  thought-conceptions  and  re 
tions  and  xe£    latious  imdcr  whlch   we  cognise  real    beings,  are  always 


supposed  and  employed.  Every  being  and  thing  which  we 
imagine,  we  imagine  more  or  less  distinctly,  as  substance  with  attributes, 
as  cause  and  effect  under  proper  conditions,  and  as  means  and  ends.  These 
original  intuitions  and  relations,  under  which  we  view  and  by  which  we 
connect  the  parts  of  the  existing  world  of  matter  and  spirit,  must  all  be 
introduced  and  observed  in  the  world  which  we  create.  Every  one  of 
them  must  be  used,  or  the  work  would  not  be  rational ;  but  not  a  single  new 
one  can  be  suggested  or  evoked  by  the  utmost  energy  of  the  creative  power. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  imagination  should  picture  these  in  their  abstract  form.  Thej 
cannot  be  imaged,  any  more  than  they  can  be  perceived  by  sense  or  consdousneas.  But  ai 
concrete  objects  can  be  perceived  only  under  these  relations  when  they  are  imaged,  they  can 
and  must  be  imaged  as  observing  them.  To  these  conceptions  and  laws  we  subject  the  whole 
realm  of  hnagined  beings,  precisely  as  we  subject  to  them  the  real  world,  whether  of  matter 
or  spirit  But  we  cannot,  by  any  creative  energy,  add  a  single  new  thought- conception  or 
fluggest  a  single  new  thought-relation. 

The  imagination    ^'  '^^  imagination  is  limited  to  the  material  qualities  which 
Hmitedipmate-    nature  fumishcs.      We  cannot  create  or  conceive  of  new 

rial  onalitiee. 

colors  by  any  exertion  of  creative  energy.  Hume  and  Tetens 
both  suggest,  that  if  the  imagination  were  Punished  with  the  colors  Nue 
and  yeUoto^  it  could,  by  combining  the  two,  image  the  color  green^  with 
out  ever  having  seen  it  The  mistake  is  twofold.  The  eye  does  not  see 
the  bhte  and  y^w  in  the  g^een^  but  the  product  which  results  from  the 
combination  of  the  two.  The  imagination  cannot  go  beyond  what  the 
bodily  eye  furnishes. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  imagination  is  limited  with  respect  to  all  the  simple  qualities  of 
sense,  to  tastes,  and  sounds,  and  odors,  and  tactual  feels.  In  cases  when  a  new  percept  o» 
property,  as  a  tatte^  or  tound,  or  eohr,  seems  to  be  faivented  by  art,  the  imagbiation  can  only 
anticipate  the  result  of  Its  devising,  by  a  likeneas  or  analogy  to  some  remembered  ezperienoe ; 
tut  it  cannot  image  beforehand  the  product  itselC 
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umiied  also  to  ^*  ^  ^^^  manner,  the  imagination  is  limited  to  the  spiritoal 
knowB  spiritual  phenomena  and  processes  which  consoiousness  reveals,  as  weU 
as  to  the  kinds  of  powers  which  these  processes  suppose. 
What  it  is  to  know,  and  feel,  and  will,  we  know  by  the  varieties  of  out 
own  experience ;  and  what  a  being  is  who  can  exert  these  activities,  we 
aio  taaghc  by  consciousness.  In  this  way  we  learn  what  are  the  acts,  and 
products,  and  capacities  of  spirit 

No  effort  at  creation  or  constniction  will  enable  xa  to  originate  a  single  additional  power 
or  product  beyond  these  limits,  nor  a  spiritual  agent  that  does  not  possess  these  or  like 
endowments.  If  we  imagine  the  spirit  of  a  bmte,  and,  its  aotings,  and  seek  to  enter  into  its 
eonscioQsnesSi  we  imagine  it  as  possessing  some  of  these  powers  at  least,  with  limited  energies 
and  products.  As  we  ascend  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  higher  spirits,  we  reverse  the 
process. 

These  are  the  varied  materials  which  are  fhrnished  for  the  service 
and  use  of  the  creative  power — the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of 
spirit,  with  their  wealth  and  variety  of  things,  agents,  and  events,  limited 
by  the  finite  relations  and  connections  of  space  and  time,  subjected  to  the 
conditions  of  thought-knowledge,  or  of  rational  combination  and  analysis. 
These  materialB  are  all  gathered  from  the  experience  of  each  individuai, 
and  may  be  represented  by  the  laws  of  association,  for  the  moulding  and 
plastic  energy  of  the  creative  function. 

It  ereatea  wm  §  346.  We  inquire,  second^  What  new  products  can  be 
£don^to  ^aoe  cvolved  and  created  out  of  these  materials  by  the  imagina- 
andtfane.  ^^^  proper?    We  follow  the  order  of  the  topics  already 

adopted. 

(1.)  In  respect  to  space  and  time,  though  we  cannot  imagine  objects  to 
exist  nor  events  to  occur  out  of  relation  to  each  or  to  both,  yet  we  can » 
imagine  them  to  bear  relations  to  them,  to  which  there  is  no  type  of 
reality.  The  variety  of  actual  relations  of  this  kind*  is  vast,  yet  limited. 
Above  all  these,  the  imagination  rises,  and  beyond  all  these  it  soars,  form- 
ing for  itself  at  its  will  and  what  it  will,  out  of  the  immeasurably  vaster 
range  of  possible  relations. 

We  take  a  few  examples  of  the  changes  which  it  makes  in  the  mm  of  objects, 
ia  the  siM  of  The  types  of  animals  aotoally  eztstiBg,  sa  of  the  horse,  the  man,  the  elephant, 
ofiteriid  objecte.    ^^  ^  mQOse,  lie  within  certain  extremes,  the  greatest  and  least  of  their 

kind  ever  known.  The  imagination  scorns  these  limits,  and  it  can  give  ua 
horses  of  every  size,  from  the  ponies  of  Queen  Hab  up  to  steeds  large  enough  for  the  uses  of 
a  giant.  It  can  create  men  smaller  than  the  Lilliputian,  and  larger  than  the  contrasted  Brolv 
dlgnags.    It  can  make  elephants  smaller  than  mice,  and  mice  laiger  than  elephants. 

Again,  the  pomtum  or  tUuaiUm  of  okjeets  is  determined  by  the  character  of 
Id  thdr  tOmOw  ^^  material  and  the  laws  of  nature.  Mountains  hold  a  certain  relation  '^c 
podtion.  valliee,  streams  to  meadows,  groves  to  lawns,  houses  to  gardens,  cities  U 

harbors,  roads,  and  rivers ;  so  tliat,  where  we  find  the  one,  we  expect  to  find 
tlie  other.  But  the  imagination  acknowledges  none  of  these  relations  or  laws  of  combining 
or  conjoining  objects  in  ^»ce.  While  it  must  imagine  them  all  spatial,  it  can  pkoe  them  as 
28 
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It  will  in  spAoe.  It  can  plant  a  garden  in  a  desert  a  thousand  leagaes  from  a  dwelling  of  man. 
It  can  build  and  people  a  city,  without  harbor,  river,  or  road.  In  its  grouping  of  copse  and 
lawn,  and  of  meadows  and  streams,  it  can  conceive  of  combinations  and  contrasts  more  pio 
turesque  than  were  ever  effected  at  Ghatsworth  or  at  Eew. 

There  are  fixed  forms  of  objects  in  nature,  as  the  di  coping 
rial  forms.  elm,  the  aspiring  pine,  the  umbrageoas  beech,  the  masfuve 

and  gnarled  oak.  In  rock  and  mountain,  certidn  types  are 
ever  recurring.  The  same  is  true  of  the  form  of  the  horae,  the  deer,  the 
dog,  and  of  man  himself.  But  the  imagination  can  draw  more  graceful 
lines  than  nature  has  ever  shaped,  the  material  with  which  she  works 
being  more  intractable,  and  the  action  of  stabing  and  decomposing  el^ 
ments  being  inevitable.  Following  her  idealudng  images,  art  has  given  ua 
the  Egyptian  tomb  and  pyramid,  tlie  Chinese  pagoda,  the  Grecian  temple, 
and  the  Gothic  cathedral,  none  of  which  are  copied  from  nature,  though  all 
have  been  suggested  by  her  forms. 

In  one  aspect  they  surpass  nature,  for  their  lines  are  more  consummately  drawn,  and  their 
forms  are  moulded  more  perfectly.  We  even  measure  nature  by  what  art  has  done,  and  com- 
mend her  by  epithets  taken  from  art.  We  say  of  the  stem  of  the  pine  or  the  elm,  It  shoots 
up  like  a  pillar.  We  call  the  forest  a  '*  pillared  shade."  We  say  of  a  man,  He  stands  like  a 
statue ;  or,  He  is  an  Apollo,  for  graceful  strength ;  She  is  a  Venus,  for  beauty. 

In  time^  also,  the  imagination  has  boundless  range.  It  must 
lations  of  timeT    represent  all  actions  and  events,  as  either  now^  hrfore^  or 

after^  yet  it  can  do  as  it  pleases  as  to  which  shall  be  noio, 
before^  or  after.  Nature,  in  these  relations,  acts  after  its  own  laws  and 
within  its  own  limits.  The  imagination  can  override  them  all,  and  ac- 
cordingly she  can  make  Puck  *^  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty 
minutes,"  and  Uriel  "  glide  on  a  sunbeam,"  "  swift  as  a  shooting  star." 

§  347.  There  are  also  special  creations  which  the  imagina- 
maticai  entitles,  tion  forms  and  constructs,  of  which  space  and  time  are 
eometry.  assumcd  as  the  only  required  conditions.  Let  all  material 
existences  be  conceived  to  cease  to  be,  leaving  only  an  empty  void  within 
any  limits  which  may  be  supposed,  and  in  that  void  which  is  feigned,  the 
imagination  can  construct  the  surface  with  its  ever-varied  outlines,  and 
the  solid  of  every  conceivable  form.  These  are  purely  mental  construc- 
tions, and  exist  only  for  the  mind  and  by  the  mind  which  forms  them. 
Their  form  may  be  suggested  by  certain  material  things  with  which  we  are 
conversant.  The  uneven  sides  of  material  solids  may  prompt  the  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  an  extended  surface  that  is  perfectly  plane  or  even. 
The  irregular  edge  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  uneven  sides, 
may  excite  it  to  conceive  the  mental  line  that  is  ^  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points."  The  material  may  suggest  the  mental  solid,  which 
the  imagination  frames.  But  the  line^  the  surface^  and  the  Bolid  oon- 
Btructed  by  the  mind,  are  &r  more  perfectly  drawn  and  moulded  thaa 
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nature  bas  ever  furnished  in  material  objects,  or  than  art  has  imitated 
with  material  instruments. 

Should  it  be  conceded  that  these  creations  of  the  imagination  are  not  the  ideal  point,  linc^ 
and  surface  with  which  the  mathemaUdan  is  conTersant,  they  oertunly  quite  surpass  the  coarsei 
products  of  nature  and  art» 

These  constructions  can  be  combined  and  divided  by  the  same  power  that  forms  them. 
Thus,  an  imaginary  line  can  be  prolonged,  imaginary  surfaces  can  be  adjoined,  imaginary 
solids  can  be  piled  together,  without  limit  in  direction  or  form. 

The  imagination  can  also  sweep  all  actual  events  and 
ndai^^^^   phenomena  from  the  line  of  time,  and  then  plant  along  its 

course  the  shadows  of  events  that  shall  only  symbolize  or  r^ 
present  its  successive  intervals  or  instants.  It  can  also  group  and  combine 
these  as  it  wilL  Real  events,  as  they  precede  and  follow  one  another, 
may  incite  to  these  acts  of  pure  construction  ;  but  the  acts  and  the  prod- 
ucts which  they  excite  and  suggest  are  to  be  referred  to  the  creative 
energy  of  the  imagination.  What  relations  these  hold  to  the  distinctions 
of  number,  will  be  discussed  in  the  proper  place  (§  561). 
In  matter,  it  §  ^^^'  (^')  ^^  ^^  world  of  matter,  the  imagination  can  create 
SSSSe8*Mrtg  "^  ^®^  material,  but  it  can  divide  and  combine  the  parts  of 
and  propcrtfiB.  ^j^^  material  things  with  which  it  is  familiar,  so  as  to  form 
new  existences. 

The  head  and  trunk  of  a  man  it  can  fit  to  the  shoulders  and  body  of  a  horse.  It  can 
form  a  mermaid — part  woman,  part  fish.  It  can  provide  men,  women,  and  children  with 
wings,  and  turn  them  into  angeld  and  cherubs.  It  can  represent  any  animal  with  a  human 
head.  It  can  add  to  the  head  of  a  man  the  ears  of  an  ass,  and  give  to  another  the  mouth  and 
nose  of  a  puppy. 

It  can  connect  the  part  or  the  whole  of  any  plant  with  the  part  or  the  whole  of  any  animal, 
making  a  cabbage  to  sprout  from  the  hump  of  a  camel,  or  a  rose-branch  to  nod  torn  the  head 
of  a  horse,  as  we  see  delineated  in  some  quaint  pictures  and  engravings. 

It  can  reoombine  and  rearrange  the  parts  of  inoiganic  things  as  it  will,  making  a  rock  to 
«ie  balanced  upon  a  roof-ridge,  and  a  bridge  to  stand  dry  in  a  desert.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
grotesque  and  fantastic  combinationd  which  can  be  made  with  the  parts  ajid  the  wholes  of 
material  objects. 

Though  the  imagination  cannot  invent  a  single  new  sensible  or  material  quality,  it  can 
connect  such  qualities  as  nature  has  never  combined,  making  fiaming  red  dcgs,  bright  yellow 
oxen,  woolly  horses,  talking  mules,  musical  jackasses,  golden  mountains,  rivers  of  wine,  ponds 
of  beer,  and  fountiuns  of  hot  coffee. 

§  849.  (d.)  In  respect  to  spiritual  beings,  the  imagination  is 
SiiSlMi*iSSSa  5i™i^<l  ^y  similar  constraints  and  invested  with  a  similar 
!irtBof*mStor?    freedom.    A  spirit  has  no  visible  or  extended  parts;  there* 

fore,  as  a  spirit,  it  cannot  be  divided  and  reoombined;  but 
a  spirit  may  be  connected  with  any  kind  or  form  of  matter,  may  be 
imprisoned  in  trees,  may  animate  a  cloud,  may  dwell  in  an  animal  form,  of 
^  leap  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter. !  ^ 

Not  a  single  new  spiritual  capacity  can  be  invented  or  imagined.    The 
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loftiust  and  the  purest  of  B|»ritoreationB  simply  feel,  desire,  and  wiU 
The  humblest  and  the  most  degraded  can  do  no  less.  We  cannot  invest 
the  highest  archangel  with  any  endowment  other  than  these.  We  cannot 
refuse  to  the  lowliest  animal  some  poor  analoga  to  some  of  these  fonotiona 

In  respect  to  the  limitationB  and  the  oonditions  of  the  exercise  of  the  intel 
InuLgiiuay     m* 
tollectual     and    lect,  the  imagination  has  the  widest  range  of  creative  power.    It  can  con- 

ranoti^onal  ore-  oeive  the  inteUect  of  a  Gk>d  that  oreates  all  that  it  disoems,  and  disoems  what- 
ever it  creates,  without  condition  or  process,  b  j  an  all-penetrating  and  aU-oora- 
prehendlng  intoitioo.  It  can  also  imagine  the  intellect  of  an  idiot,  struggling  to  free  itself  from 
the  gross  obstrucUons  of  a  diseased  body,  and  fixing  its  painful  attention  in  the  first  beginningi 
of  knowledge. 

In  respect  of  feeling,  it  can,  on  the  one  hand,  Imag^e  pure  love  glowing  with  the  eneigj 
of  seraphic  fervor,  or  simple  hatred  raging  with  fiendish  malignity ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
most  imperfect  and  feeblest  actings  of  either. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  spiritual  l^eings  with  which  the  imaginaiy  world  ctn 
be  peopled,  nor  to  the  variety  of  the  conditions  of  being  and  acting  to  which  they  can  be 
subjected.  The  graceful  Titania,  with  her  frolicsome  and  mischief-making  fairies;  the  hideous 
Caliban,  in  body  and  spirit  the  veiy  contnst  of  the  wonderful  Miranda;  Satan  and  Abdiel ;  are 
examples  of  the  variety  of  spiritual  creations  which  the  imagination  can  construct  out  of  its 
Umited  materials. 

§  350.  (4.)  We  have  seen  that  the  imagination  cannot  step 
thought-re-  without  the  charmed  circle  of  thought-conceptions  and 
**°*'  relations.    Some  of  the  examples  of  what  it  can  do  within 

that  circle  by  newly  conjoining  attributes  of  material  and  spiritual  beings^ 
have  already  been  ^ven.  It  cannot  conceive  of  beings,  except  as  sub- 
stances and  attributes,  but  it  can  join  any  attribute,  of  any  intensity  and 
compass,  to  any  substance.  It  cannot  break  them  from  that  connection 
which  binds  all  real  beings  and  events  as  causes  and  effects ;  but  it  can 
make  any  existence  to  serve  as  the  cause  of  any  other  as  its  effect,  and 
thus  can  reverse  the  whole  order  of  actual  being  by  its  capricious  and 
fantastic  combinations;  or  it  can  enlarge  the  bounds  of  science  by  its 
nappy  suggestions  of  undiscovered  powers  and  laws,  and  the  appliances  of 
jurt  by  applications  before  unimagiued,  of  £Eimiliar  agencies  to  new  results. 
All  things  in  the  world  of  fancy  must  be  conceived  as  fitted  for  some  end, 
but  the  adaptations  may  be  imagined  as  wildly  as  the  caprices  of  a  mad- 
man's dream,  or  as  wisely  as  the  perfect  fitness  which  we  believe  has  been 
arranged  by  the  All- wise  God. 

§  851.  With  this  view  before  us  of  the  materials  to  which 
Inclination  oc^  tiie  imagination  is  limited,  and  of  the  products  into  which 
^  it  transforms  them,  we  are  prepared  to  inquire,  thirds  How 

does  the  imagination  effect  these  changes;  or  what  is  the  precise  work 
which  liie  imagination  performs  in  its  creative  function?  It  might  b« 
deumed  eufficient  to  reply.  The  imagination  produces  or  creates  these 
products  from  the  materials,  and  laws  of  nature ;  it  does  aD  which  w 
necessary  to  effect  these  changes :  it  is  enough  that  the  imagination  por 
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forms  (Ms  work ;  it  oan  do  all  that  its  oreatioiw  showit  is  aUe  to  perform ; 
we  interpret  its  fanotion  and  its  capacity  by  the  results  produced.  Bat 
while  this  suffices  as  a  general  answer,  it  is  £ur  to  ask,  more  partiealarly, 
What  are  the  principal  differences  which  we  discern  between  the 
prodncts  and  the  materials  irom  which  they  are  formed,  and  what 
do  we  thence  infer  as  to  the  capacities  of  the  creative  power  ?  We  ob- 
serve, in  answer  to  these  inquiries,  There  are  three  di&rent  acts  in 
which  its  creative  power  is  shown,  (l.)  The  imagination  can  recom« 
bine  and  arrange  the  constituents  of  Nature  in  new  forms  and  products. 
(2.)  It  can  idealize  and  apply  the  relations  of  objects  to  extension  and  time. 
(3.)  It  can  form  and  employ  an  ideal  standard  for  the  intensity  and 
the  direction  of  the  activity  of  natural  or  spiritual  agents,  and  for  the 
material  objects  and  acts  which  symbolize  them.  We  will  ccmsider  these 
acts  in  thdr  order. 

1.  The  combining  and  arranging  office  of  the  imagination. 

§  352.  The  examples  already  dted  both  prove  and  illustrate 
unoiffM    puta    the  fact,  that  the  imagination  very  largely  acts  in  the  way 

of  reuniting  and  rearranging  the  materials  furnished  to  expe* 
rience,  and  they  also  suggest  the  limitations  under  which  this  function  can 
be  employed.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  so-called  parts  of  objects,  and 
objects  treated  as  parts,  are  as  minute  and  numerous  as  any  species  of 
analysis  can  separate.  The  terms  parts  and  wholes^  are,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  relative,  changing  with  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied, 
and  the  special  design  with  which  they  are  used. 

There  are  seiueiEMrts  and  leme-wholei^  repreaentadTe-parts  and  rqprooontatiTe-wholea, 
and  thought-parts  and  thought-wholes.  A  whole,  as  a  building  or  tree,  may  be  a  part  of  the 
landscape  with  which  it  is  connected ;  while  it  is  still  a  whole  with  respect  to  its  doors,  win- 
dows, roof,  etc^  and  whateyer  else  makes  it  quantitatively  complete.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  sense-wholes  and  senae-parts.  Again,  the  seyeral  pr(^)erties  or  relations  of  the  dwelling 
or  the  tree,  its  form,  dimensions,  color,  smeD,  ete.,  are  ihoi]ght^[Mrts,  which  can  be  combined 
into  new  wholes,  by  taking  away  and  adding,  as  we  hare  already  seen.  If  (hese  new  wholes 
are  individual,  they  are  formed  from  representation;  if  they  are  generalized,  they  are  tlie 
work  of  thought  proper,  or  logical  wholes  in  the  laiger  sense  of  the  word.  The  synthesis  of 
the  creative  imagination  reaches  as  hr  and  is  applied  as  widely  as  the  analysis  of  sense  and 
thought  can  go.  The  Ima^^tion  may  reunite  into  varying  products  all  that  perception  and 
consciousness  sepante  or  distinguish,  snd  under  every  one  of  the  relations  hi  w'lich  they 
H^prrhend  their  oljeots.    These  relations  are  its  only  Units  and  laws. 

That  the  imagiiiatlMi  eaccrdsw  this  ftoietlon  of  wwrrnihhmtion,  has  been  abmdaaily  fllutrated  in  on 
preriouB  examples ;  indeed,  thie  it  oonoeded  by  all  wrltece.  The  only  error  or  overdght  which  we  notice  le, 
•f  thoee  Who  Umit  its  oiBoe  entirely  to  acfi  of  this  kind.  iThne,  HaanQtoB  laya :  **l7ow,  In  the  fint  plaoe, 
the  terme  pn^duaitv  m  crmUve  are  very  hnpropetly  applied  to  Imaglneilon,  or  the  reprsMntatiTe  Ihenlty 
af  the  mind.  It  k  admitted  on  all  haadathat  hnagination  oreatoe  nothlng^^hai  ia,  prodneei  nothing  new ; 
and  the  terms  in  qneation  are,  therefore,  hy  the  aoknowledgment  of  thoee  who  employ  them,  onlj 
aVoelTely  applied  to  denote  the  operatlone  of  Eaney,  in  the  new  arrangement  it  makee  of  the  old  objecta 
ftmiflhed  to  H  by  the  HnaM.**  (AM.  Leo.  zzxlii.)  **  Aa  to  whaS  ia  nailed  tbe  prodnotlTe  or  oteativB 
taagknation,  this  ia  dependant  tft  its  matertels  on  the  esnaes,  and  on  the  teprodnetiTe  Imagination.  Tbe 
imagiDatlon  prodnoee—the  imaglnatioa,  eveatee  nothing ;  it  oaly  rearrangee  paxti,  It  only  builda  ;ap  old 
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auEterialiiiito  imv  inBt;  snd,  in  raflbranoe  to  this  act,  it  oofht  tbereftm  tobe<aJled,aot  tb«frMhictfw«i 
creoMee,  bat  the  plMtfc."    (LecXLV^  d  Stewart,  p.  1,  &  ill. ;  o.  vli.  |1.) 

So  fltra*  this  single  Amotion  is  oonoerned,'thi8  may  be  taken  as  a  correct  aooount  of  tt| 
^'*tl^  ^  rad^eta  ^^  ^  tixigl^  qualifloatioiL  Tiie  recombination  and  rearrangement  whifib  the  imagina^ 
eVolTol.'*  tion  performs  are  purely  mental  operatlonB,  and  the  products  are  mental  The  materials 

taken  by  it  io  band  are  the  mind's  representations  of  actual  tilings,  parts  of  things^  d 
the  befngs  of  sense  and  sfririt,  and  their  acts  and  relations.  These  representations  are,  in  their  natue, 
more  reiinad  than  the  realities  which  they  represent.  They  admit  of  ideal  separations  which  things  will 
not  allow.  The  color  cannot  be  separated  from  the  tarm,  in  &ot ;  assoredly  certain  colors  cannot  be  parted 
in  fisct  from  certain  other  properties  as  they  can  be  parted  by  the  Imagination.  ThennionsefliMtedbythe 
inutfination  are  snoh  as  the  laws  of  real  being  wHl  not  allow.  The  inoompatihilities  which  have  been 
referred  to,  as  hindering  the  oomblnations  of  the  imagination,  are  fewer  than  those  which  obstmot  the 
onion  of  real  objects. 


In  simple  representation,  or  the  literal  tranBcribing  of  real  objectt,  there  is  inYolved  i 
tiling  of  what  we  call  idealization.  The  simple  image,  if  it  should  be  said  perfectly  to  repro- 
duce the  material  or  mental  realitj,  would  give  it  as  an  idea,  and  not  as  a  fiict  of  present 
experience.  Bat  in  giving  It  as  an  idea  or  image,  it  always  imperfectly  represents  it.  In 
what  18  called  simple  representation,  there  is,  therefore,  always  more  or  less  of  creation.  No 
single  object  or  event  is  or  can  be  ever  perfectly  reproduced  in  all  its  properties  and  relations, 
with  a  full  retention  of  each  and  of  all  in  their  original  intensity.  In  every  such  representation 
there  is  and  there  must  be  separation  and  recombination  by  the  creative  imagination,  the  sepa- 
ration or  elimination  of  those  parts  which  are  omitted,  and  the  consequent  nnidon  of  those, 
and  those  only,  which  are  retained.  Those  which  are  retained  are  often,  if  not  usually,  given 
in  proportions  and  intensities  which  vary  from  the  originaL  But  the  imagination  has  still 
other  capacities  of  idealization  which  remain  to  be  explained.    We  oonsider 

2.  The  idealization  of  the  relations  of  apace  and  time  in  the  creations 
of  arty  and  the  constructions  of  matJfiematical  science. 

§  853.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  &ct,  that  the  imagi- 
ideais  of  mathe-    nation,  m  every  work  of  art,  goes  beyond,  and  outdoes  the 

perfection  and  refinement  of  nature.  The  forms  which 
sculpture  moulds,  and  which,  drawing  outlines,  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
more  perfect  than  any  which  nature  produces.  Certainly  they  are  more 
perfect  than  Any  which  the  senses  can  discern,  or  which  nature  can  fur- 
nish as  models.  These  constructions  cannot  be  explained  by  any  process 
of  analysis,  or  selection  of  the  parts  of  real  objects,  whether  this  analysis 
is  called  mental,  or  is  performed  by  sensible  instruments.  The  lines 
and  shapes  of  grace  which  have  been  copied  in  marble  or  drawn  upon 
canvas,  in  respect  of  delicacy  of  transition  and  ease  of  movement,  far 
surpass  those  of  any  living  being  or  actually  existing  thing. 

nnwinfliB  ^^^  '^'^  suggestod  by,  but  are  not  copied  ih>m,  any  such  beings  or  things 
suggested  by,  The  story  that  the  Grecian  painter  assembled  from  every  quarter  the  most 
n^jopied  from  celebrated  beauties,  that  he  might  borrow  some  charm  fh)m  each,  and  oombintt 
all  together  in  a  perfect  work,  could  never  have  been  true.  Stewart,  indeed, 
asserts :  '*  Hilton  would  not  copy  his  Eden  from  any  one  scene,  but  would  select  from  eadi 
the  features  which  were  most  eminently  beautiful.  The  power  of  abstraction  [aaalysis]  en 
abled  hhn  to  make  the  separation,  and  taste  directed  him  in  the  selection.  Thus  he  was  fbr 
nished  with  his  materials,  by  a  akWM  combination  of  which  he  has  created  a  landscape  more 
perfect,  probably,  in  all  its  parts,  than  was  ever  realized  hi  nature,  etc**  (JS/emante,  P.  L  a 
Til  §  1).  But  this  cannot  be  trae,  if  Stewart  refen  to  the  images  which  were  fai  Hilton's  own 
mind  when  he  wrote.    The  separate  features  or  parts  of  the  finest  scenes  that  If  Qton  ever 
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witnooBod,  were  m  Bome  retpecte  inferior  to  thoee  features  whidi  he  imagines  and  deaoilbes. 
While  it  18  tine  that  nature,  in  some  respects,  far  outstrips  and  surpasses  what  art  can  do,  it 
is  true,  on  the  other,  that  the  imagination,  in  her  province,  can  go  far  beyond  the  attainmenti 
of  nature.  As  we  haye  already  said,  we  even  measure  nature  by  some  of  the  achievements 
if  art.  We  apply  the  ideais  of  the  imagination  still  more  frequently  to  try  and  to  test  whol 
q;>iritiial  acliievement  fVimiabes. 

§  364.  We  have  already  noticed  those  pecaliar  products 
arithmetioai  which  are  employed  in  mathematical  science,  and  which  are 
'^'**    **  known  as  geometrical  and  numerical  quantities.    These  con- 

structions cannot  be  produced  by  any  process  of  separation  or  combination 
of  the  parts  of  material  objects.  In  matter  there  are  no  points,  lines, 
Burfaces,  solids,  and  spheres,  such  as  geometry  conceives  and  reasons  of. 
The  unequal  faces  of  a  material  cube,  the  rough  edges  formed  by  two 
adjacent  faces  of  a  solid,  the  obtuse  comers  in  which  three  adjacent  faces 
terminate,  are  none  of  them  these  objects  of  thought,  nor  are  they  wholes 
from  which  these  can  be  evolved  or  separated  as  elements  or  constituting 
parts.  The  line  is  not  a  part  of  an  edge,  nor  the  surface  a  part  of  the 
materia]  face.  If  they  were  parts  which  could  be  separated  by  actual 
sense-perception  from  a  whole,  they  must  exist  in  that  whole,  or  be  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  its  material  constituents  (c£  g  845). 

If  it  be  said  that  these  are  distinguished  and  separated  in  the  mind,  that  the  process  of 
analysis  or  abstraction  is  mental,  it  is  still  true  that  the  mind  can  only  separate  what  it  first 
discerns.  These  objects  cannot  be  discerned  by  bodily  sense,  nor  can  they  be  represented  by 
simple  imagination.  They  must  be  created  by  the  mind,  for  the  mind  to  behold,  when  the 
mind  beholds  them.  Those  writers  who,  like  A.  Bain,  27u  Seruet  and  the  InielUet^  and  J.  S. 
Mill,  Logie^  etc.,  and  JSMminaHon  of  8ir  William  ffamilton^M  PhHo9ophy^  make  these  mathe- 
matical oonstmctions  to  be  apprehended  by  sense-percepdon  and  refined  by  repeated  associations 
and  experiences,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  adopting  the  theory,  that  the  imagination  forms 
these  constructions  by  analysis  and  recombination.  The  difficulty  with  their  theory  is,  that  it 
does  not  provide  and  account  for  the  facts.  The  senses  cannot  and  do  not  apprehend  these 
objects,  neither  as  wholes,  nor  as  parts  of  any  wholes  which  they  do  discern.  Nor  can  asso- 
eiation  or  experience  evolve  them ;  for  these,  aooording  to  the  theory  in  question,  only  elabo- 
rate what  the  senses  discern.  We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
products,  that  the  mind  is  endowed  with  the  power  to  create  what  it  seems  to  separatei 
These  products  do  indeed  represent  some  property  or  relation  of  a  material  olject  or  event, 
and  hence  such  an  olg'ect  or  event  may  serve  to  bring  them  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  as  the  unperfect  material  points,  lines,  and  surfaces  bring  up  or  suggest  their  mathe- 
matical relations,  but  that  whkdi  the  mind  imagines  is  this  property  or  relation  in  a  more  refined 
and  idealized  form  than  can  ever  be  realized  in  fact.  These  refined  or  idealized  objects 
the  imagination  creates  or  forms  for  itself.  It  may  be  properly  said  to  construct  or  to  create 
them — ^first,  in  individual  examples  and  applications,  and  then  by  nH[>id  and  easy  generaliia^ 
tiODS.  An  individual  point,  line,  surface,  triangle,  solid,  sphere,  are  first  constructed  in 
relation  to  and  by  suggestion  of  a  rude  material  occasion,  and  this  is  then  generalized  by  the 
ordinary  processes  and  conceived  as  resembling  every  similar  creation,  so  that  whatever  is 
true  of  the  one,  is  readily  affirmed  of  all  (§  468). 

What  is  true  of  geometrical,  is  true  also  of  numerical  quantity. 
Numbers  symbolize  the  relations  of  objects  contemplated  in  a  series,  ai 
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confltiluting  a  whole,  diyisible  into  eqaal  partn.  Tn  order  to  ooneeire  of 
Qomber,  the  mind  mast  first  yiew  objects  in  all  these  relations.  Bat  in 
natnre,  so  far  as  the  senses  can  know,  there  are  no  eqoal  parts  consti- 
tating  diyisible  wholes.  Whether  the  ultimate  molecules  or  atoms  of  mat^ 
ter  are  or  are  not  equal,  none  such  are  discerned  hj  the  senses.  The  sue- 
cessiye  mental  states  which  consciousness  obseryes  and  by  which  it  first 
apprehends  and  measures  the  successiye  portions  of  time,  are  none  of 
them  observed  in  actual  experience  to  be  equally  long  or  short.  AU 
these  must  be  idealized  in  the  imagination  before  they  are  separated  by 
its  analysis  and  combined  in  its  creations.    We  proceed  to 

3.  27ie  /ormation  of  an  ideal  standard  far  psychical  acts  and  states. 
Thfixmagixuition    §  855.   The  Spiritual  acts  and  states  of  which  we  are  con- 
e^^^^cJT^lad    scions,  differ  from  one  another  in  respect  to  the  directi<» 


which  they  take — i.  e.,  in  respect  to  the  objects  on  which  they 
terminate,  and  hence  to  the  quality  of  the  affections — ^as  well  as  in  respect 
to  the  energy  or  intensity  with  which  they  are  performed.  But  none  eyer 
reach  a  perfection  in  either  respect  which  is  so  complete  as  can  be  conceiyed. 
Whatever  or  however  we  know,  feel,  or  choose ;  we  cau  conceiye  it  pos- 
sible to  surpass  what  we  actually  do  or  experience.  What  we  conceive 
as  possible,  is  not  remembered — u  e.,  represented — from  what  we  have 
known  as  actual  We  rise  above  and  soar  beyond  the  actual  in  the  ideal 
which  we  imagine.  By  this  we  measure  the  attainments  which  we  have 
in  fact  achieved.  We  propose  that  which  is  ideally  possible  as  the  stand- 
ard which  we  aspire  to  make  reaL 

Such  a  standard  is  the  work  of  the  ereatiTe  imaginatioiL  It  cannot  be  derived  from  4he 
parte  which  we  obaeire  in  ouTeeWeB  or  others,  because  the  parts  are  no  more  perfect  ^n 
are  the  wholes.  It  follows,  then,  when  we  pereeiye  dimly  and  belieye  that  we  might  per* 
oeive  more  clearly,  or  when  we  feel  warmly  or  purely,  or  choose  strongly  and  rightly,  and  our 
feelings  or  choices  do  not  satisfy  our  tastes  or  our  conscience,  that  we  must  create  for  ourselves 
«n  ideal  standard  of  spiritual  achierement.  8ach  a  standard,  whether  it  be  a  standard  of  taste 
or  a  standard  of  duty,  is  the  work  of  the  iMia^nation,  th«t,  in  connection  with  and  by  relation 
to  every  psychical  act  which  it  peHbrms  or  state  which  it  experiences,  is  able  to  conceive  of 
that  whidi  is  more  perfect  and  satisfying  in  respect  to  its  object  and  energy.  This  may  not 
be  solely  the  product  of  the  ims^ation.  In  the  case  of  the  Ideal  standard  of  duty,  tbe  mind 
befieves  it  to  be  actually  obligatory  as  well  as  ideally  possible,  but  in  tbe  order  of  analysis  and 
of  nature,  the  imagination  acts  first  of  idl,  tbe  fancy  going  before  the  belief  or  fidth. 

8  856.   In  respect,  also,  to  the  expression  of  these  ideals  in 

It  ezpreiBet  •••/•*•  ..  t  «.         «.-■<■ 

ihem  by  mom-  material  forms,  the  imagination  creates  and  applies  the  ideals 
»tg60tt.  which  it  always  aims  but  always  fails  to  reach.    Whether 

the  medium  of  expression  be  language — the  language  of  gestures,  of 
looks,  of  tones,  or  of  articulate  speech — or  whether  it  be  lines,  or  color, 
or  solid  form  as  employed  by  the  draughtsman,  the  painter,  or  the  sculp* 
tor,  it  is  all  the  same.  The  use  whidi  we  can  maVe  of  the  medium  is 
never  so  perfect  as  our  ideal  of  what  is  possible.    As  we.  huve  noiice^ 
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already,  every  siioh  medium,  physically  regarded,  falls  flbort  of  th0 
psychical  perfection  which  we  can  concdve — i.  e^  create — ^in  the  mind. 
When  this  medium  or  material  is  required,  not  only  to  set  forth  an  idea 
of  simple  outline,  form,  or  color,  but  to  represent  another  ideal  of  thoughti 
feelmg,  ai  d  passion,  then  it  is  found  to  be  douUy  true  that  the  ideals  which 
Uie  mind  can  frame,  do,  both  as  ideals  and  as  expressed,  rise  above  the 
reality  whi(^  the  voice  or  hand  can  execute.  Hence  it  is  that  the  ideal 
excellence  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  actor,  the  musician,  and  the  artist, 
are  ever  higher  than  his  achievements— that  the  one  flees  before  the  other, 
as  its  shadow,  and  can  never  be  overtaken. 

TbB  prodnots  of  §  ^^^*  ^^  analysis  of  the  several  processes  of  the  creative 
^iDAdo^/w^t  imagination  has  pr^ared  us  more  exactly  to  understand  and 
lAMk  ideal  1  morc  precisely  to  define  the  nature  of  its  products.  The 
ideals  of  science  and  of  art,  of  achievement  and  of  duty,  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  products  of  that  form  of  psychical  activity  which  is  properly 
called  the  creative  imagination.  It  is  imaginative^  because  the  represen- 
tative or  imaging  power  is  conspicuously  prominent  in  its  functions.  It 
if  fxrecUive^  because  there  is  no  counterpart  in  nature  from  which  its  ob- 
jects and  products  are  literally  transcribed  or  copied.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  imaging  and  images  are  not  the  sole  elements  in  these  pro- 
cesses or  products.  The  imaging  power,  as  such,  is  limited  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  objects  of  actual  experience,  as  wholes  and  as  parts. 
The  rational  and  emotional  natures  are  absolutely  essential  to  its  existence 
aud  its  exercise.  There  is  properly  no  creative  imagination  in  which  the 
reason  and  the  feelings  are  not  conspicuous,  and  in  which  i*atioDal  and 
emotional  relations  are  not  recognized  and  controlling.  Its  creative  func- 
tion is  rendered  possible  by  the  union  of  the  thinking  power  with  the 
imaging  povier  ;  the  joint  action  of  both  resulting  in  these  ideal  products 
which  address  the  intellectual  and  emotional  nature. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  lundn,  that  the  so-called  images  which 

The    ideals   are       ,  ,  .  *       . ,  '    ^        »  ^  c?    ^ 

not  iroageB,  bat    the  soul  IS  Said  to  create,  are  not  pictures  or  transcripts  from 
in  i^HedTreia-    any  sense-objccts,  or  parts  of  sense-ol^ects.    The  ideal  line, 
^°^  surface,  etc.,  of  the  mathematician  and  the  artist,  have  never 

existed  in  fact.  Nor  are  they  parts  of  real  Unes  or  surfaces,  r^ned  or 
divided  from  them  by  the  analyzing  or  abstracting  power.  The  imagina- 
tion, when  it  creestes^  does  not  picture  or  image  to  itself  a  line  without  breadth, 
fft  sur^M^e  without  depth ;  such  a  pictured  line  or  surfiuse  are  as  impossible 
as  real  lines  and  surfaces  would  be.  What,  then,  does  the  imagination 
petform  when  it  creates  its  sonoalled  ideal  sur&ee  and  line  f  It  picturei 
or  images  a  line  with  actual  breadth  and  a  surface  with  actual  thickn^S; 
and  contemplates  them  in  certain  relations  tathat  i^ace,  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  their  existence  and  of  their  being  conceived  as  realities.  The 
•power  to  isolate  this  ringle  rdaticm— one  or  m<»e — of  the  thing  or  its 
image,  is  that  which  enables  the  imagination  to  create  the  ideal  line  and 
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iiirfistoe.  But  the  power  to  know  space  as  a  oondition  of  extended  matter 
and  to  apprehend  existing  or  imaged  beings  as  holding  relations  to  spaoc^ 
and  to  isolate  one  of  these  space*relations,  is  attained  only  when  the  mind 
has  been  developed  by  the  generalizations  of  thought.  The  ideals  of  the 
mathematical  imagination  are  only  possible  to  the  imagination  when  it  has 
been  disciplined  by  thought.  One  chalk  or  pencil  line  is  narrower  than  an^ 
other,  one  of  the  laminsB  of  mica  is  thinner  than  another.  As  we  divide  these 
lines  and  cleave  off  these  laminsa,  we  seem  to  approximate  to  the  ideal  line 
and  the  ideal  surface,  simply  because  the  senses  and  the  imagination  are 
less  distracted  and  occupied  with  sense  or  imaged  properties.  The  imagi- 
nation selects,  therefore,  the  line  or  surface  whose  thickness  is  least  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  to  suggest  or  represent  the  sole  relation  to  space  with 
which  the  intellect  is  for  the  moment  concerned ;  or,  which  is  even  more 
Batis£stctory,  it  takes  for  a  point  an  object  whose  dimensions  are  the 
smallest  discernible  to  the  senses  or  picturable  to  the  imagination,  and 
considers  it  simply  as  moved  or  movable  directly  to  another  point  like 
itself,  and  thus  constntcts  in  the  imagination  the  mathematical  line.  That 
is,  it  begins  with  an  object  or  an  image  as  far  removed  from  sense  as  pos- 
sible, and  uses  it  so  as  to  suggest  the  various  relations  which  extended  matter 
holds  to  space ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  to  other  matter  extended  in 
space.  By  the  imagined  motion  of  this  line,  it  proceeds  in  a  similar  way 
to  construct  the  surface,  etc,  etc.  The  nature  of  the  act  and  the  char- 
acter of  tho  product,  in  all  these  cases,  depend  on  the  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  the  relations  of  mateiial — L  e.,  of  extended  objects,  to  space. 
The  approximation  of  the  actual  to  the  ideal  line  and  surface,  consbta 
in  the  more  facile  suggestion  of  the  relations  in  question,  by  means  of 
one  rather  than  the  other. 

The  ideal  of  the  orHst  depends  on  the  relations  of  outline, 
artLt;  ud  in!    form,  color,  ctc.,  ctc.,  to  SBSthetic  pleasure;  whatever  may 

be  its  sources  and  kinds.  He  brings  the  lines,  the  model, 
the  picture,  as  nearly  as  his  materials  and  skill  will  allow  to  a  condition 
in  which  there  shall  be  no  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  and  effect  which  are 
sought  for.  As  long  as  a  single  distracting  or  inconsistent  feature  or 
property  is  prominent,  so  long  is  his  ideal  unreached.  As  this  will 
always  be  the  case  from  defect  of  materials  or  defect  of  skill,  so  long 
will  it  be  true  that  he  can  never  make  his  work  absolutely  perfect, 
and  that  his  ideal  of  what  he  imagines  might  be  possible,  will  never  be 
reached. 

The  idecd  of  the  inventor  is  some  agent,  or  combination  of  agencies, 
that  are  freed  from  the  limitations  which  pertain  to  ordinary  machines  or 
instruments.  These  he  illustrates  to  himself  by  fondly  and  sometimes  obstir 
nately  conceiving  of  his  model  only  in  those  relations  of  adaptation  and 
capacity  which  he  knows  it  to  possess,  and  overlooking  or  denying  othei 
limitations  to  which  it  is  liable. 
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The  ideals  of  psychical  and  moral  attainment  sufFer  undei 
22iS*jd«ij!^  limitations  of  another  sort.  With  certain  powers  given  in 
the  actual,  capable  of  results  which  are  in  fact  achieved,  and 
of  good  that  is  in  fact  enjoyed,  we  fix  our  attention  solely  upon  the  single 
capacity  in  qnestion,  without  regard  to  the  limitations  which  in  fact  inter- 
fere  with  its  aohieyements.  By  selecting  the  most  satisiying  example 
of  the  actual  which  we  can  find,  we  fix  our  attention  upon  those  relatione 
which  we  desire  to  contemplate,  and  withdraw  our  attention  from  its  de- 
fects and  limitations,  till  it  stands  before  our  mind  as  an  ideal  example 
of  the  psychical  power  or  the  moral  exceUence  which  wo  wish  exdnsively 
to  contemplate.  • 

If  the  ideal  excellence  is  contemplated  as  an  attainable  end  of  our 
being,  or  is  enforced  by  the  authority  of  conscience  or  the  will  of  the 
Supreme,  then  that  which  was  a  conceivable  ideal  is  viewed  in  still  other 
relations.  It  is  accepted  as  real :  that  which  was  an  ideal  of  the  imagination 
is  believed  to  be  a  fact  But  whether  these  ideals  do  or  do  not  represent 
realities,  the  process  by  which  they  are  created  into  psychical  products,  and 
the  products  created,  obey  the  same  psychological  laws  and  involve  the 
same  psychological  relations. 

The  result  of  this  analysis  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  interde* 
pendence  of  aU  the  powers  upon  one  another,  and  especially  of  the  higher 
ftmctions  of  the  imagination  upon  thought  and  reason.  It  enforces  and 
explains  the  near  affinity  of  the  imaging  with  the  thought-power.  It  also 
indicates  the  advantage  which  language  and  music  may  have  over  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  in  expressing  and  suggesting  what  color  and  form  can- 
not convey  (cf.  §  365). 

Ideals  founded  §  ^^^*  Thcsc  tmths  also  enable  us  to  understand  and  explain 
LadS^SSfea^  how  it  happens  that  all  ideas,  however  refined  and  elevated, 
itonoe.  ^^^  ^  some  scuse  founded  upon  and  related  to  the  actual 

experience  of  each  individual.  A  person  bom  and  nurtured  upon  a  plain, 
who  had  never  seen  a  hill  or  a  mountain,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  charm 
to  the  eye  and  the  excitement  to  the  mind  which  such  scenery  imparts, 
and  would  be  quite  incapable  of  creating  ideal  pictures  suggested  by  such 
materials,  or  even  of  appreciating  them  when  framed  by  others.  One 
who  has  never  been  upon  the  sea,  can  neither  picture  to  himself,  nor  to 
others,  the  wild  sublimity  of  an  ocean  tempest.  The  Oriental,  basking  in 
the  heat  of  an  equatorial  stm,  and  always  surrounded  by  the  fruits,  the 
foliage,  and  the  flowers  that  such  a  sun  alone  can  nourish,  cannot  form  ao 
ideal  picture  of  an  arctic  winter.  Nor  can  the  Scandinavian,  out  of  the 
pale  sunlight  of  his  brightest  days,  or  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
his  starveling  summer,  construct  an  adequate  representation  of  the  exubOi 
nmt  life,  and  the  glowing  intensity  of  a  tropical  landscape. 

The  octal]  Ufe  of  erery  painter  and  ererj  poet,  in  the  matenaU  which  it  funddbM,  moA 
lai^lj  determine  *he  direction  and  characteristics  of  liis  imaginatiye  power.     From  tat 
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irrftiDgB  of  Dtaite,  of  Milton,  of  Scott^  aad  of  BanjTMiy  as  well  iB  from  the  pictures  of  Rftplttel 
and  Murillo,  of  Gainsborou^  and  Wilkie,  one  can  eadly  conclude  as  to  the  place  of  tbdr  biitfa. 
the  kuid  of  education  which  they  received  from  the  books,  and  men,  and  scenery  with  which 
they  were  conTersant  Not  more  dedsiyely  does  a  Japanese  or  Chinese  drawing  reveal  iti 
nationality,  than  do  the  workings  and  the  works  of  the  imagination  enable  ns  to  interpret  the 
experience  and  observation  out  of  which  this  imagination  has  grown.  Tlie  ideal  world  of 
every  great  artist,  however  high  It  may  tower,  or  however  largely  it  may  partake  of  the 
gorgeousness  of  cloud-land,  must  be  built  of  the  idealized  materials  of  his  actual  life  and 
history. 

The  imagination  §  ^^^'  ^^  foUowB  that  the  JiiiftginRtion  is  Capable  of  steady 
gro^?and*ci5  growth,  and  reqim^s  constaDt  ctdtivatioii.  Tbe  creative 
*^  imagiDation,  when  most  gifled,  can  at  first  only  rise  to  a 

certain  height  above  tbe  materials  which  its  experience  gives.  Its  snc* 
ceeding  essays  are  founded  npon  those  which  have  been  tnade  before,  and 
it  proceeds  by  successive  steps,  more  or  less  long  and  high,  till  it  attains 
the  most  consummate  achievements  that  are  ever  reached  by  man.  lliat 
there  is  a  striking  diversity  of  original  endowment,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
but  that  this  is  the  common  law  of  the  development  of  this  power,  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is  shown  to  be  clearly  true  from  the  nature  of  the 
power  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  those  who  have  been  most  di»> 
dnguished  for  their  achievements  in  poetry,  fiction,  and  art. 

This  training  and  growth  are  not,  however,  occasional,  but  constant;  they 
BocompniLiM  all  are  not  the  results  of  separate  efforts,  which  are  consciously  directed  to  some 
tt^     p^dhiflAl    jjejinito  ends  of  creation,  but  are  the  consequents  of  an  activity  which  is 

spontaneous,  irrepressible,  and  often  excea^ve.  Ko  impression  can  be  more 
untrue  than  that  the  ordinary  activities  of  this  power  are  simply  to  represent  and  tranecribe, 
while  it  is  by  occasional  sallies  that  it  idealizes  and  creates.  On  die  olher  band,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  true,  that,  even  in  its  apparent  transcriptions  and  its  most  fiiithful  and  vigorous 
efforts  to  recall  and  reproduce,  tbe  creative  activity  is  ever  ready  to  intrude.  In  the  person 
who  is  distinguished  as  idealistic  or  imaginative,  the  creative  power  is  always  active,  and  often 
overbears  and  displaces  the  clear  insight,  the  fixed  attention,  the  calm  and  patient  reflection, 
whid)  are  required  to  apprehend  and  recall  the  actual  with  fiteral  accuracy.  Indeed,  in  all 
minds  the  creative  imagination  mingles  more  or  less  prominentiy  with  the  other  mental 
operations^  always  modlf^^  and  sometlmee  greatiy  disturbtog  the  acting  of  these  powers  and 
theur  results.  In  sense-perception,  the  imagination  too  often  selects  for  itself  what  It  will  see 
or  hear,  and  brings  a  report  accordingly  of  what  it  thinks  it  has  seen  and  heard.  After 
the  dedres  are  grown  strong  and  the  character  is  fixed,  the  shaping  sphit  of  the  imagination 
enters  largely  into  the  perceptions  as  a  modifying  influence.  In  the  observations  of  oonscion» 
nets,  and  the  reports  which  it  records  of  what  it  has  seemed  only  to  observe,  the  same  influence 
and  the  same  effects  may  be  traced  of  its  creative  eneigy.  The  obaervatioa  and  &e  record 
are  both  disturbed  by  the  power  to  notice  what  we  are  anxions  to  find,  and  to  leave  unobserved 
or  to  unaj^ne  that  we  cannot  see,  what  we  do  not  wish  to  find  to  be  true.  In  the  act  of  re> 
eallmg  for  ourselves  or  communicating  to  others,  what  we  may  have  actually  observed  or 
experienced  (even  si  pposing  the  original  observation  to  have  been  correctiy  made),  the  creative 
Imagination  often  intrudes,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  biassed  by  the  desire  to  please  our- 
•elves  or  our  fellow-men.  The  frequent  and  strange  untrustworthiness  of  the  memory,  can  be 
aooounted  for  only  by  the  selecting  or  idealizing  activity  of  the  ima^nation,  when  it  seems  tc 
be  simply  recalling  the  actual  past.    Inasmuch  as  the  thought^^wer,  in  its  various  aoCs  of 
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rMoUiig  genenl  oonocptkoiMi  «Bd  OG|ieliiaoii0»  diiefljr  d^nds  on  the  fldcUky  if  fcbc  rqpreseatft 

tiTie  power  ia  reprodnoiBg  the  aetaud;  wbenev^r  U  creates  instead  of  reoalUng,  all  the  resatH 

of  thinking  must  be  disturbed.    In  this  way  the  imagination  may  and  does  enter  very  laige^ 

«to  the  acts  of  generalizat&OQ,  iBlereaoe^  and  deduotion ;  disturbing  and  misleading  ail, 

g  860.    More  generally  we  may  say,  this  creaUye  power  is  developed  at  *M 

fttMn  the  Mr  J!^    earliesi  period  of  our  existence,  and  is  busy  ia  all  ages  and  conditions  of  oof 

^^L  !^.  ,^^^    hnman  Hfe.    Childhood,  in  some  of  ita  wpects,  ia  the  most  Uteral  and  th« 
periods  of  Ufa. 

most  obserraot  of  reality ;  yet  even  then  the  taping  activity  of  the  imagln» 

tion  is  always  bosy,  ftlling  the  real  world  with  another  world  of  fancies  and  dreasA    The  moal 

teiTial  and  unsnitaUe  objeols  are  sufficient  to  excite  its  action.    The  rude  and  unfinished  loy  * 

Is  more  acceptable  to  the  child  than  the  mere  costly  and  elaborate,  because  it  leavefr  more  room 

for  the  constmotive  power,    if  it  Avnishes  resemblagooes  enough  to  aot  as  piMuts  of  support 

to  stay  and  steady  the  iraaginalioD,  it  is  all  the  better  if  the  greater  part  of  the  wwk  is  left 

for  this  to  complete  and  sapply.    The  sports  and  plays  of  childhood  are  little  romances^ 

prompted  and  acted  over  for  the  simple  exercise  and  deligbt  of  the  imagmation.    In  later 

years  the  imagination  is  ever  buay,  not  only  in  the  occasions  which  are  set  apart  for  tfa« 

exercise  of  its  functions,  but  quite  as  much  at  times  when  the  mind  seems  to  be  intent  only 

on  real  objects,  and  engrossed  with  what  are  termed  its  ordinary  and  practical  avocationsL 

The  interest  whidi  each  man  takes  in  tiie  position  in  life  wlrfch  he  holds  or  aqrires  after;  ia 

Ms  employments^  his  friends,  and  associates ;  or  the  dislike  and  disgust  which  he  conoeiTes  foft 

each  and  for  all,  arises  from  the  ideal  Ugfats  with  which  the  imagfaiation  inyests  them*    The 

eye  of  the  painter  looks  every  landscape  into  a  picture,  and  idealizes  every  hoe  that  it  beholds; 

the  lover  *'  sees  Helen's   beauty  in  a  brow  of  Bgypt ;  ^  the  day  dreamer  and  the  lunatic 

convert  actual  realities  into  visions,  or  visions  into  realities ;  the  poel  is,  by  the  very  appeUa^ 

tion,  rteognized  as  a  creator  of  beings  that  have  not  existed  before. 

Lovem  and  madmen  have  sooh  Methlng  brains, 

Snch  shaping  fltntasles,  that  apprehend 

Mote  than  oool  reason  ever  oompiehends. 

The  lunatic  the  lover,  and  the  poet 

An  qftmoffinatlon  aO  compaeL 

One  sees  nuyre  devils  than  vast  hell  ean  held— 

That  is  the  madman :  the  lover,  all  as  frantie^ 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt: 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  iSne  frensy  rolling. 

Doth  i^aaoefkom  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heavon» 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poei^s  pen 

Tuns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  any  nothing 

▲  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

JMammmtr^mt/kfM  Dteoin,   Aot  v. 

§  861.  We  may  almost  say  that  Nature  herself  is  imaginative,  or  at  least  thai 
jfatine  ednoatee  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^'  aspects  she  prompts  and  quickens  the  training  of  the  imagina- 
rhelnMginatioD.    tion.     When  she  softens  the  distance  by  her  interposed  atmosphere,  or 

gives  unreal  and  picturesque  effects  by  her  wizard  mists^  when  she  gilds  the 
borlxon  with  the  unnatural  lights  of  the  breaking  morning,  or  enwraps  it  in  the  glorious  pomp 
of  a  splendid  sunset,  she  institutes  contrasts  which  cannot  but  be  noticed  between  a  scene  in 
its  common  aspects  and  every  day  garments,  and  the  same  when  it  puts  on  ideal  appearances 
and  wears  its  hoUday  attire. 

This  constant  activity  of  tiie  creative  power  explidns  its  rapid  growtit,  and  its  development 
into  the  capacity  for  sudden  and  surprising  achievements.  This  education  must,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  ease,  be  hi  great  measure  a  self-education ;  it  must  be  conined  to  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  and  be  conducted  by  processes  that  cai^  be  watched  by  no  eye  but  lus  own,  and 
issue  in  products  that  are  known  only  to  himself.  There  is  no  part  of  tiie  mind's  activity, 
also,  of  which  h  is  so  shy  to  communicate.    Its  seeret  ideals,  its  private  romances,  its  vagu€ 
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and  aimless  reyerfei^  its  ibnd  imaginings,  its  aapiring  and  attdacioas  dveamings,  ars  goaniad 
with  the  m(jet  Jealous  care.  And  yet^  upon  these  concealed  aotirities  every  man  expends  a 
latge  portion  of  his  actlye  energy. 

The  educated  S  ^^^*  ^^®^  ^  oocasion  calls  for  the  manifestation  of  the  power  tluH 
imagination  trained  and  matured,  it  acts  as  by  the  force  and  with  the  promptness  and 
igendes  whioh  preddon  of  apparent  inspiration.  Whether  the  exigency  be  that  of  the 
oaU  it  forth.  ^.^  the  poet,  or  the  inTentor,  the  creatiye  power  formed  by  the  ceaseless 

acdyity  of  years  meets  its  requirements  from  the  resources  that  it  has  been  gradually  providing 
These  resoaroes  may  consist  in  part  of  the  countless  creations  which  it  has  shaped  in  coane^ 
*  tion  with  its  perceptions  and  reveries,  and  which  are  again  summoned  bade  by  the  memory 
when  first  these  images  are  needed.  In  such  a  case  the  imagination  does  not  so  much  create 
anew,  as  fall  back  upon  the  unlsnown  and  unnoticed  store  of  its  previous  idealizings.  M  the 
painter,  when  called  to  compose  a  Uuidscape,  can  supply  some  needed  feature  by  recaDii^ 
a  study  which  his  pendl  had  previously  sketdied  at  the  sight  of  some  suggestive  object^ 
BO  the  writer  in  the  excitement  of  compoeition,  or  the  speaker  in  a.  burst  of  unpremeditated 
eloquence,  can  avail  himself  of  a  striking  figure  that  was  originally  suggested  in  a  calmer 
mood — ^not  composing  so  much  as  recalling.  Or,  the  resources  brought  to  the  exigency  may 
be  the  dexterity  which  has  been  acquired  by  use,  and  which  dexterity  consists  in  the  power 
of  so  controlling  the  assodating  power  that  it  shall  yield  the  very  materials  which  are  wanted 
for  the  imagination  to  work  upon,  and  in  having  so  matured  the  creating  power  that  as  soon 
as  it  knows  what  it  needs,  it  can  create  out  of  these  materials  the  ideal  which  it  requires. 

In  no  other  way  can  we  explain  the  rapidity,  the  precision,  and  the  success  with  which  the 
constructing  and  inventing  power  seems  to  act  when  it  is  tasked  to  its  utmost  energy  and 
produces  its  finest  results.  So  startling  is  this  enei^  even  to  its  possessor,  so  ample  are  Ita 
resources,  and  so  wonderAil  are  its  products  under  the  exdtement  of  strong  feeling  or  deter- 
mined motives,  that  its  workings  are  more  fitly  compared  to  inspiration  than  those  of  any 
other  endowment  of  the  soul.  But  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  unconsdous  acdngs  of  the 
soul  in  all  its  functions  are  phenomena  whidi  never  cease  to  suiprise  and  astonish  ua  We 
are  now  prepared  to  understand  the 

Speeial  applications  of  the  imagination, — (a.)  ITie  poetic  imagination. 
TheimagiDation  §  ^^^»  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^°  noticed,  that  the  creatiye  imagina- 
mom^  by\he  ^^^  ^  present  by  its  actings  with  all  the  other  powers  of  the 
other  powei*  ^^  ^^  determines  the  character  of  their  prodacts.  We 
have  also  seen,  in  our  analysis  of  ideals,  that  the  converse  is  also  tme. 
All  these  powers  are  present  in  varied  proportions  and  energies  in  those 
activities  which  are  recognized  as  the  acts  of  the  imagination,  and  give  a 
varied  character  to  what  are  called  its  products,  whether  they  appear  in 
the  form  of  poetry,  fiction,  the  fine  arts,  or  philosophy. 

Of  these,  the  poetic  imagination  is  the  most  interesting,  and 
Snaion?*  ^'   i^vites  to  a  special  analysis.    Poetry  may  be  defined,  that 

nse  of  the  creative  power  which  is  employed  for  the  gratifi* 
cation  of  the  emotional  nature  in  the  prodnction  of  pictures  more  or  less 
elevating  in  their  assodations,  which  are  fixed  and  expressed  by  means 
of  rhythmical  language.  When  the  ends  are  for  mere  amusement,  and 
the  associations  under  which  they  are  present,  and  the  emotions  which  they 
excite,  are  not  espedally  ennobling,  the  poetic  imagination  is,  in  tlie 
language  of  later  critics,  called  the  fancy.  When  the  aims  are  higher 
than  simple  gratification,  and  therefore  involve  more  elevated  associationr 
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and  feelings,  tt  is  dignified  as  the  imagination  by  eminence,  or  the 
imagination.  The  adjectiye  imaginoHve  foUows  very  closely  this  higher 
sense  of  the  word. 

Tbe  soorcee  from  which  the  poetio  power  deriTes  its  mtteriais  are  as  nn- 
The  mmrces  or  merooa  and  extensive  as  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  and  jet  but  few 
materia  I B  of    ^^  ^^^  materials  subserve  the  proper  aims  of  the  poet^    While  the  poet 

may  lawfully  appropriate  truth  of  every  kind,  provided  it  serves  his  purpose, 
jet  it  is  preeminently  that  truth  which  holds  or  may  be  made  to  assume  some  relation  to  man 
which  18  of  use  in  poetry.  Mere  pictures,  as  pictures,  however  varied  and  beautiful  they  may 
be,  scarcely  become  poetio  even  for  the  fancy,  unless  some  human  interest  or  relation  belongs 
or  is  imparted  to  them.  The  incidents  of  human  life,  or  the  feelings  of  the  human  soul,  must 
somehow  enter  into  the  scene,  or  the  truly  poetic  interest  is  wanting. 

This  human  truth,  which  these  pictures  suggest,  illustrate,  or  enforce,  must 
PreSmiaent-  ^  ^^"^  which  is  within  the  comprehension  and  reach  of  all  men.  It  is  not 
ly  humaxi  troth,    the  truth  of  the  schools,  nor  of  any  special  and  limited  society,  nor  that 

which  is  capable  of  being  oonveyed  in  abstract  or  technical  words  or  under- 
stood by  a  select  few  after  a  special  training,  but  it  is  the  truth  which  is  open  and  intelligible 
to  all  men  (upon  certain  impliedly  and  easily  recognized  conditions).  This  is  the  first  of  the 
three  characteristics  which  are  recognized  by  Milton  in  his  brief  description  of  poetry  as 
*'  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate." 

Poetry  should  indeed  be  mmp/«,  because  its  products  are  designed  for  the  use 
Poetry  Sim-  of  all  men;  and  its  images,  thoughts,  and  words  should  be  easily  compre- 
and  pnaSonataf*    bended  by  all  who  have  attained  certain  advantages  of  culture,  and  have  been 

trained  to  a  certain  degree  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  should  also  be  iennunu 
—that  ia^  it  deals  with  images,  not  with  generalized  and  scholastic  language.  It  presents 
lectures  to  the  mind*s  eye,  not  refined  and  subtie  reasonings  to  the  thought-powers.  It  introduces 
action  into  every  scene.  It  is  eminentiy  concrete  and  picturesque.  It  should  also  be  paMtaru 
ais—4.  «.,  its  simple  and  pictured  truth  should  come  from  a  soul  that  is  animated  by  warm  and 
elevated  emotions.  The  presence  of  feeling  as  a  requisite  of  all  that  composition  which  is 
called  imaginative,  is  not  always  recognized  so  distinctly  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Without  feeling, 
and,  in  general,  without  feeling  of  a  higher  kind,  the  mere  power  to  create  is  of  littlo 
worth,  and  its  results  are  of  little  interest.  Indeed,  without  it  the  power  will  not  be  so  matured 
into  a  predominant  eneigy,  or  be  so  regulated,  as  to  become  a  ready  instrument  at  the  service  of 
its  possessor.  But  with  it,  the  creation  of  the  kind  of  pictures  in  which  the  emotions  delight, 
becomes  a  pastime  and  an  occupation,  and  poetry  is  to  the  poet  its  own  "  exceeding  great 
reward.**  Inasmuch  as  only  the  higher  emotions  act  with  a  steady  and  intellectual  pressure  in 
the  refined  occupation  of  poetic  culture  and  composition,  the  images  which  association  presents 
and  the  imagination  detains  and  reconstructs,  are  of  an  elevated  character ;  they  assume  the 
lofty  and  ennobling  character  of  ideals  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word.  Hence  it  becomes 
ir  generally  true  that  poetry  is  almost  necessarily  elevating  in  its  nature  and  influence. 
B  «nce  it  has  been  held  to  have  something  in  it  that  was  divine. 

«  Thereftne,  beeaoM  the  acts  or  waata  of  true  histozy  have  not  that  mae:nltnde  which  ■atiafieth  the 
0dnd  of  maxi,  poesy  feigneth  aots  and  eventB  greater  and  more  heroieal ;  beoauie  true  history  proponndeth 
the  meoemoB  and  Ivaea  of  aotiona,  not  bo  agreeahle  to  the  merits  of  virtue  and  yioe,  therefore  poesy  fefgni 
Cbem  more  just  in  retrlhntton,  end  bore  aooording  to  rerealed  Provldenoe  ;  beoause  tme  history  repre- 
senteth  actions  and  event*  more  ordinary  and  leas  interchanged,  therefbre  poeay  indneth  them  with  mora 
fateneaa,  and  more  nnexpeeted  and  altematire  yariatlons ;  so  it  appeareth  that  poesy  serreth  and  eon- 
Ibrmeth  to  magnanimity,  morality,  and  to  deleetation.  And  therefore  it  was  erer  thought  to  have  some 
participation  of  dirineness,  because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind,  by  sabmittiog  the  shows  of  thiags  to 
Ihe  desires  of  the  mind ;  whereas,  reason  doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mfiid  unto  tbe  nature  of  things.  And 
we  see  that  by  these  insiouations  and  congruities  with  man*s  nature  and  pleasure,  joined  alao  with  th« 
agreement  and  concert  tt  hath  with  music,  it  hath  had  aocess  and  estimation  in  rude  times  and  barhaxmu 
regio  IS,  when  other  learning  stood  eocdnded.*^    (Iioid  Bacon,  Jdvanoetk^nt  qf  Leamififf,  B.  h.) 
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The  poelio  inMginatioD,  in  its  higher  fonM|  U  often  dflicribed  u  a  tuHag  tnd 
PjN^y  in  Ite  unifying  power.  It  sobjects  all  ita  materials  to  single  and  commanding  objects. 
mStMand  PauSl    ^^  unites  snd  blends  them  under  the  oyermasterlng  power  of  some  controlling 

passion  or  commanding  purpose.  It  fills  np  the  field  of  view  with  images 
appropriate  to  its  thoo^ts  and  feelings,  everywhere  seeking  and  everywhere  finding  something 
relating  to  its  controlling  sentiment  or  purpose.  It  tarns  inanimate  things  into  living  beings. 
It  invests  them  with  the  attributes,  snd  imparts  to  them  the  fedings  which  are  congenial  to  the 
thoughts  and  urns  which  are  all-engrossing  to  itself.  These  phenomena  are  not  characteristio 
of  the  poetic  imagination  as  an  image-making  power,  but  are  to  be  sscrlbed  to  that  peculiar 
elevation  of  feeling  and  consequent  quickening  of  the  intellect  which  enters  so  laiigelj  into 
poetic  genius,  and  which  prompts  to  its  creative  power. 

When  the  image-making  power  simply  plays  or  sports  wHh  Images  for  their 
fa  ito  lower,  it  picturesque  eflfects  and  the  amusement  which  they  give — ^when  its  ends  ara 
ISSten.       ^      amusement  or  illustration  only,  it  is  called  fAe/aiMy,  which  abounds  in  images, 

indeed,  but  lacks  the  loftier  attributes  of  the  hi^er  imaginatioiu  Fvacf 
scatters  and  relaxes  the  attention,  rather  than  concentrates  and  holds  it  It  pleases  rather  than 
elevates ;  it  relaxes  and  weakens  rather  than  gives  tone  and  energy.  It  passively  submits  to  the 
disposal  of  the  objects  which  surround  it,  rather  tha.x  disposes  them  at  its  will,  and  subjects 
them  to  its  control  It  is  borne  hither  and  thither  at  the  capridons  soggestlona  of  the 
objective  world ;  tKe  imoffinoHon  by  the  fbrce  of  its  aVong  emotions  subjects  these  olijects 
to  itself,  and  makes  them  seem  to  be  what  it  wills. 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  poetic  imagination  that  language  is  its  medium.  It  is  not 
Its  medium  is  ®8f*eu^  that  this  language  should  be  metri<»l;  though  a  rhythmic  move- 
language,  ment,  and  the  reguUr  return  of  similar  syllables  in  measured  accent  heighten 

greatly  its  effects.  The  poetic  power  is  also  shared  by  the  novelist,  the 
dramatist,  and  the  orator.  But  poetry  must  always  employ  language,  and  in  this  respect  it 
essentially  differs  from  painting,  sculptors,  and  even  muac  Painting  and  sculpture  create  hnagea 
indeed,  but  they  fix  them  pennanently  upon  the  canvas  or  embody  them  in  maible.  But 
poetry  can  only  suggest  them  by  won» ;  it  por'xays  its  images  only,  as  by  words  it  wakens  in 
the  imagination  of  another  images  similar  to  those  wk'ch  the  poet  himself  conceives.  If  tlie 
imagination  that  receives  is  feeble,  slow,  snd  perverse,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  poet  tries  to  excite 
it  to  follow  his  lead.  But  if  it  is  strong,  quick,  and  sympathising,  it  may  be  aroosed  by  the 
words  of  the  poet  to  finer  creations  than  even  the  poet  himself  has  known.  The  suggeslive 
power  of  words  gives  to  the  poet  a  marvellous  advantage  in  the  greater  breadth  of  his  i&eid  and 
the  variety  of  his  effects.  The  painter  and  sculptor  apparently  present  all  their  woric  to  the  eye. 
It  is  true  that  this  work  is  better  appreciated  by  one  eye  than  anothei.  In  one  sense  it  takes 
an  artist  to  interpret  an  artist ;  but  even  with  this  allowance,  the  range  of  the  indications  is 
narrow,  and  the  possibility  of  manifold  suggestions  is  limited.  But  words  have  a  ctyadty  to 
suggest  more  than  they  directly  convey,  and  hence  to  tako  up  into  their  import  a  mnlthoda 
of  pictures  accordhig  to  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  word  wliosc 
literal  hnport  is  prosaic,  trivial,  or  mean,  when  used  by  genius  in  a  new  application,  beoooMS 
poetic,  picturesque,  and  elevating.  The  material  which  in  common  use  is  cold,  oonventioiial, 
and  dry,  has  power,  by  dexterous  combhiations,  to  awaken  deUghtM  imagery,  and  to  kindle 
exalted  associations.  In  this  way  language  itself  becomes  pennanently  enriched  and  elevated 
by  the  fiict  that  it  has  been  employed  by  men  of  poetic  genius. 

(b,)  Hke  phUoBophic  imagination. 
Bdattone  off  the   §  ^^^*   "^^  relatioii  of  the  imagination  to  thought  has  beea 
£ol^u!di£   ^®  Babjeot  of  mnoh  diBcnssion,  and  has  given  rise  to  no 
*'^-  little  diversity  of  opinion.    Many  have  contended  that  itf 

influence  is  tm&vorable  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect  in  the  discoTerj 
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of  tmtb ;  that  it  distracts  the  attention,  biasses  and  misleads  the  jadg- 
ment,  and  disqualifies  for  any  of  the  reasoning  processes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  is  undisputed  that  the  men  who  have  been  most  distin- 
guished in  philosophy,  especially  as  discoverers  or  inventors,  have  been 
remarkable  for  reach  and  glow  of  imagination.  Indeed,  we  may  safely 
say  that  in  the  history  of  speculation  and  science  not  a  man  can  be  found 
who  was  distinguished  for  philosophic  genius  who  did  not  possess  an 
active  and  a  glowing  imagination,  and  whose  imagination  did  not  render 
essential  service  in  the.  operations  of  thought.  Striking  examples  of  the 
combination  of  the  poetic  imagination  with  eminent  philosophical  genius  are 
numerous.  We  name  PlatOy  Kepler^  QalUeOy  JBacony  Newton^  Leibnitz^ 
Davy^  Oweny  M^aday^  and  Agaasiz.  A  moment's  refiection  will  show 
that  this  must  necessarily  be  true.  The  objects  of  present  observation 
must  always  be  limited  in  number.  They  must  reappear  in  the  form  of 
representations.  The  facts  with  which  the  philosopher  has  to  do  must 
come  to  him  in  the  form  of  images,  when  he  would  discern  their  various 
relations  and  subject  them  to  the  processes  of  thought.  It  is  important 
that  these  should  be  readily  presented.  This  can  only  happen  when  the 
associative  power  is  wide  in  its  range  of  relations,  and  quick  in  its  action. 
These  qualities  almost  invariably  accompany,  if  they  do  not  necessarily 
involve,  great  energy  of  the  creative  power. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  relations  of  a  vivid 

Relatlonfl  to  in-     .  .        .  ,^  /,        .  ,  .  ,  .   ,     ^ 

Tention  aiid  ds»-  miagination  to  the  memory,  as  furnishing  the  materials  foi 
*^^'^'  the  philosopher,  there  can  be  no  question  that  to  invention 

it  is  entirely  essential ;  indeed,  that,  without  an  active  imagination 
philosophic  invention  and  discovery  are  impossible.  To  invent  or  discover, 
is  always  to  recombine.  It  is  to  adjust  in  new  positions,  objects  or  parte 
of  objects  which  have  never  been  so  connected  before.  The  discoverer 
of  a  new  solution  for  a  problem,  or  a  new  demonstration  for  a  theorem  in 
mathematics,  the  inventor  of  a  new  application  of  a  power  of  nature 
already  known,  or  the  discoverer  of  a  power  not  previously  dreamed  of, 
the  discoverer  of  a  new  argument  to  prove  or  deduce  a  truth  or  of  a  new 
induction  from  facts  already  accepted,  the  man  who  evolves  a  new  principle 
or  a  new  definition  in  moral  or  political  science — ^must  all  analyze  and  re- 
combine  in  the  mind  things,  acts,  or  events,  with  their  relations,  in 
positions  in  which  they  have  never  been  previously  observed  or  thought 
of  This  recombination  is  purely  mental.  If  there  be  a  discovery  or  inven- 
tion, there  has  never  before  been  such  a  juxtaposition  of  the  material 
nor  of  their*  parts  in  the  world  of  fact  or  in  the  thoughts  of  men.  These 
objects  and  parts  are  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together  in  the  mind 
— i.  e^  the  imagination  of  the  discoverer.  Blvery  discovery  is,  in  fact,  a 
work  of  the  creative  imagination. 

It  u  tree  the  power  of  thought  mitft  attend  the  operation.    XTnlesa  the  repreeontations  and 
combinationa  are  made  and  regulated  with  reference  to  the  ends  of  thought,  they  wiU  be 
24 
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made  in  fain.  But  ttie  range  of  these  {dcCured  objeota  moat  be  wide ;  erery  one  of  them 
muat  be  vividl/  oonceivod,  that  all  the  attribntea,  and  analogiea,  and  relationa  may  oome  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  more  yividly  this  preaentation  is  made,  proTided  the  prooeaaea 
of  analyBia  ard  oompariaon  go  on  with  equal  energy,  the  wider  is  the  field  of  diBcovery  and 
the  greater  ia  the  chance  of  success.  Wo  have  already  observed  that  there  are  aa  many  fonni 
of  memory  aa  there  are  distinguishable  types  of  mental  activity ;  that  whatever  the  mind  ia 
apt  and  active  to  apprehend,  it  must  necesaarily  be  quick  and  fiuthfttl  to  reproduce.  By  tb« 
same  rule,  whatever  be  its  power  to  analyze  and  reoombine,  it  must  be  able  with  the  greater 
facility,  to  imagine  as  analyzed  and  readjusted,  the  imagination  following  the  measure  of  the 
mind's  presentative  power.  There  are  as  many  forms  of  imagination  aa  there  are  forma  of 
creation  or  invention.  Whatever  the  mind  can  part  and  unite  with  the  original  object  before 
itself,  it  can  also  separate  and  combine  with  greater  advantage  when  it  is  recalled  as  an  image. 
The  worid  of  images  is  also  far  more  plastic  than  the  world  of  reality.  Its  materiala  oome 
and  go  more  quickly  than  real  objects.  More  can  be  crowded  at  once  into  the  field  of  view. 
The  mental  analyaia  and  synthesis  required,  can  be  more  rapidly  performed  upon  the  ahadows 
which  the  mind  summons  to  its  service,  than  upon  the  things  which  it  can  alowly  call  up  and 
slowly  survey. 

The  Doetical  ^^^  there  are  special  reasons  why  the  peculiar  type  of  the  imagination  whidi 
and  pbilosophi-  the  poet  requirea  is  closely  allied  to  that  which  gives  genius  to  the  philoao- 
nearly  " Sjied!^"    pher.    To  the  higher  imagination,  as  required  by  poets  and  orators,  there  is 

always  requisite  the  power  to  interpret  the  indications  or  analogies  of  the 
beings  and  phenomena  which  they  observe.  The  resemblances  which  the  imagination  is  quick 
to  notice  and  to  apply  to  the  ends  of  metaphor  and  passion,  are  more  or  less  nearly  allied  to 
those  powers  and  laws  which  philosophy  seeks  to  develop  and  establish.  Every  poetic 
metaphor  that  is  worthy  to  be  so  called,  ia  founded  on  some  truth  of  reason,  and  serves  to 
indicate  some  power  or  law.  The  intensity  of  interest  that  fixes  and  holds  the  mind  in  the 
patient  attention  of  the  philosopher  is  closely  aUied  to  that  strongly  absorbed  and  oontroUing 
enthusiasm  which  holds  the  poet  to  the  images  which  his  &noy  summons  or  createa.  Both 
dwell  in  such  a  world  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  not  easily  underetood  by  others.  That 
which  maintains  the  interest  of  each,  is  the  passion  of  each  for  the  image-world  which  he  re- 
creates. That  which  givea  to  each  his  mastery  over  this  world,  is  the  familiarity  which  results 
from  long-continued  practice  in  calling  up  its  objects  and  in  moulding  them  at  his  will.  Such 
a  mastery,  arising  from  such  a  continuity  of  effort,  can  only  be  attained  by  that  passionate 
interest  which  is  the  secret  of  genius,  whether  genius  labora  for  the  ends  of  scientifio  or  poelie 
truth ;  whether  the  end  for  which  it  labora  is  the  truth  of  scienoe  that  addresses  the  i]i*> 
tellect,  or  the  truth  of  feeling  which  controls  the  heart 

The  objection  will  still  be  urged,  that  the  exuberant  and  passionate  imagina* 
objeetioiie  to  ^^^  ^^7*  ^J  *^*  attractiveness  of  the  imagery  which  it  creates,  withdraw  the 
ihb  view.  mind  from  the  soberness  of  scientific  truth ;  that  what  might  be  gained  ia 

the  abundance  of  material  and  the  vivadty  with  which  it  is  brought  before 
the  mind,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  distracting  and  bewildering  influences  which 
follow.  Or  at  least  it  will  be  said,  the  poetic  imagination  will  fill  the  mind  with  delusive 
phantasma  in  the  form  of  attractive  theories,  and  forbid  it  to  judge  of  ita  theoriea  by  the 
dry  and  severe  light  of  reason.  There  may  be  danger  here ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  imagination  is  poor  and  the  analogies  are  few,  the  mind  is  narrow,  prejudiced,  and  obsd 
Data.  The  abstractions  of  science  are  personified  into  esaential  beings  and  actual  powers.  If 
the  imagination  tempts  to  excessive  theorizing,  it  alao  precludes  and  prevents  it,  by  the  vivic 
aenae  of  reality  which  it  inapirea,  by  the  atrong  desire  to  illustrate  and  exemplify  by  aome 
pertmcnt  fact  or  appropriate  instance,  and  by  the  readineaa  with  which,  from  ita  abundant 
resourc^es,  it  can  bring  them  forth  for  all  ita  occaaiona.  There  ia  no  danger  to  science  so 
fcrious  and  constant  as  that  from  an  overweening  tendency  to  ahstnction,  which  fills  the 
intellectual  worid  with  artificial  nypostases  that  have  no  f;roiind  in  reality,  and  become  tht 
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Idols  of  their  originator,  and  tliose  who  constitute  his  school  Against  this  tendency  there  b 
no  correction  so  effectual  as  the  honeRt  and  hearty  realism  of  a  Tivid,  active,  and  fertile  im- 
agination, when  employed  in  the  sendee  of  truth. 

§  366.    In  the  communiecUian  of  scientifio  truth  there  can 

Cn  oommuniea-     J  x-         ^i.   ^         i  "i  .  .        .         .       ^ 

tioff  pbiioflophio  06  DO  questioii  toat  a  large  measure  of  imagination  is  of 
essential  service.  He  that  would  amply  illustrate,  poweiw 
fully  defend,  or  effectively  enforce  the  principles  and  truths  of  science,  ia 
greatly  aided  by  a  brilliant  imagination.  This,  of  all  other  gifts,  delivers 
him  from  that  tendency  to  the  dry  and  abstract,  to  the  general  and  the 
remote,  to  which  the  expounder  of  science  is  continually  exposed  from  his 
familiarity  with  principles  which  are  strange  to  his  pupils  and  readers,  and 
which  need  to  be  continually  explained  and  illustrated  by  fresh  and  various 
examples.  The  philosophic  writer  or  teacher  who  is  gifted  with  imagina- 
tion is  more  likely  to  be  clear  in  statement,  ample  in  illustration,  pertinent 
m  his  application  and  exciting  in  his  enforcement  of  the  truths  with  which 
his  science  is  conversant,  whatever  may  be  the  subject-matter  with  which 
the  science  is  concerned. 

(c.)  T?ie  ethical  imaginatioru 

§  367.  The  practical  or  ethical  tMes  of  the  imagination  are 
of  the  ini««ina-  numcrous  aud  elevated.  These  are  sufficiently  obvious  from 
the  single  consideration,  that  the  law  of  duty  is  and  must  be 
an  ideal  law:  for  whether  it  is  or  is  not  Mfilled,  it  must  precede  the  act 
which  reaches  or  falls  short  of  itself.  Every  ethical  rule  must  be  a  men- 
tal creation,  an  ideal  formed  by  the  creative  power,  and  held  before  the 
soul  as  a  guide  and  law.  Asserting,  as  we  do,  that  this  law,  in  general, 
is  the  same  in  its  import  for  all  men — so  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Im 
agination  of  every  one  must  create  the  same  general  ideal  rule,  it  remains 
true  that  the  practical  ideal  of  every  one  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  shared 
by  no  other  person.  This  ideal,  so  far  as  the  particulars  of  his  character 
and  life  are  concerned,  may  vary  both  in  its  import  and  in  the  vividness 
with  which  this  import  is  conceived.  What  each  man  may  become  in 
this  and  that  respect,  in  wealth,  position,  knowledge,  power,  etc,  is  the 
romantic  ideal  of  youth  and  the  pleasant  dream  of  later  years.  The 
aspirations  of  endeavor,  the  visions  of  hope,  and  the  romances  of  pure 
.reverie  which  express  more  than  we  dare  aspire  after  or  hope  to  effect, 
are  obviously  the  work  of  the  creative  imagination.  If  these  are  con- 
formed to  a  just  ideal  of  life  and  character,  they  are  most  elevating  in 
their  influence.  If  they  are  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  our  human 
nature  and  onr  human  life,  if  they  are  conformed  to  the  physical  and  moral 
laws  of  our  nature,  and  the  government  and  wUl  of  God,  they  are  healthful 
and  ennobling.  Such  ideals  can  scarcely  be  too  high,  or  too  ardently  and 
steadfiistly  adhered  to.  But  if  they  are  false  in  their  theory  of  life  and 
happiness,  if  they  are  untrue  to  the  conditions  of  our  actual  existence,  if 
they  involve  the  disappointment  of  our  hopes,  and  discontent  with  real 
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life,  tbey  are  the  bane  of  aJl  enjoyment,  and  fatal  to  trae  IiappinesR.  The 
brief  excitement  which  these  unreal  dreams  occasion,  however  highly 
wrought  this  excitement  may  be,  is  a  poor  offset  to  the  painful  contrast! 
which  they  necessarily  involve. 

It  18  not  wluit  we  actually  attain  or  possess  that  makes  vm  happj  or  wretdiedj 
UMJa**  to^onr  ^"' ^^**  ^®  ^"^^  ^^  eflsential,  or  possible,  or  just  for  ourselves  to  attain 
h&ppinenk  The  ideal  standard  for  ourselves  by  which  we  measure  our  attdnments  in  aU 

these  respects,  is  that  which  has  the  most  to  do  with  satisfaction  or  discon- 
tent It  is  of  little  consequence  what  a  man  has,  if  he  imagines  that  he  must  have  some> 
thing  more  in  order  to  be  truly  happy.  He  cannot  be  content  if  this  is  wanting ;  if  he 
dreams  that  something  more  is  justly  his  due,  his  discontent  will  be  agghivated  with  a  sense 
of  injustice  from  his  friends  or  his  fellow-men ;  from  society,  from  nature,  or  from  (vod.  If  his 
ideal  is  rational  and  just,  still  more  if  his  theory  of  life  teaches  him  to  find  satisfaction  in 
those  sources  of  good  which  are  open  to  all,  in  occupation,  in  worthy  pleasures,  and  in  the 
exercise  and  interchange  of  the  social  and  kind  affections,  he  cannot  easily  be  robbed  of  con. 
tent  and  happiness.  If  his  ideal  contemplates  self-sacrifice,  suffering,  and  evil,  as  posdbie 
conditions  of  good,  he  will  be  still  more  secure  of  a  happy  life.  If  it  reaches  forward  to 
another  scene  of  existence,  and  brings  before  him  the  blessedness  of  a  character  perfected  by 
suffering  and  made  fit  for  the  purest  and  noblest  sodety  conceivable,  his  happiness  on  earth 
may  even  be  augmented  by  disappointment,  sorrow,  and  pain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  ideals  are  factitious  or  unreasonable,  tbey  become  the  source 
of  constant  wretchedness.  If  a  man  to  be  happy,  must  be  as  rich  or  as  fashionable,  as  suc- 
cessful or  as  accomplislied  as  he  dreams  of^  all  his  actual  enjoyments  pass  for  little  or  nothing 
till  his  ideal  desires  are  gratified.  These  are  the  standard  by  which  he  measures  his  good 
Without  reaching  this  standard,  he  cannot  be  satisfied.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mat. 
who  never  aspires  can  never  rise ;  while  even  romantic  hopes  and  wishes  have  much  that  is 
quickening  and  elevating  in  their  influence,  it  is  equally  essential  that  all  ideals  of  happiness 
should  be  conformed  to  truth,  and  should  propose  objects  that  are  approved  of  conscience, 
of  the  ordinances  of  nature,  and  the  will  of  God. 

...     §  368.   These  ideals  of  life  and  happiness  must  involve  a 

Ideals     of    life     °  _  .  .      ,  i  .      t      ^  ttt 

necoesariiy  ethi-  more  or  Icss  positively  etfaical  character.  We  cannot  im- 
agine what  we  are  to  be  and  to  become  in  fortune  and 
success,  without  including  more  or  less  distinctly  what  we  ought  to  be  in 
character  and  to  perform  in  action.  Even  if  our  general  ideal  be  con- 
formed to  the  law  of  duty,  our  imagination  in  particular  of  what  a 
virtuous  man  should  be  in  feeling  and  in  action,  may  be  very  imperfect,  or 
even  very  false.  It  may  overlook  many  real  excellencies,  and  tolerate  many 
defects,  through  ignorance,  false  education,  and  corrupt  public  opinion, 
or  our  own  vicious  tastes  and  inclinations.  We  may,  in  our  imaginations, 
fall  far  below  the  elevation  of  a  just  ideal  of  what  a  man  should  be,  to  be 
courteous,  self-eacrificing,  patriotic,  friendly,  hospitable,  gentlemanly,  or 
even  honest,  veracious,  and  upright.  But  whatever  these  ideals  are, 
whether  they  are  false  or  true,  elevated  or  low,  they  will  be  certain  to  exert 
a  most  healthfol  or  a  most  baneful  influence  upon  the  character.  They  fqr* 
nish  a  standard  that  is  constantly  present,  and  constantly  active  to  lilt  vm 
upward  or  to  drag  us  downwaid.  Hence,  in  a  certain  sense,  what  a  man 
aspires  to  become,  has  ethicaUy  already  decided  what  he  is.    EBs  aims  and 
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Btandard  are  the  reflex  of  his  wishes  and  hk  will,  as  well  as  ihe  assurance 
of  what  he  can  achieve  in  the  future. 

The  ideal  etandard  of  datj  may  be  oonatantlj  corrected  and  improved.  From 
****^  dumSS  ^  ^^'^  experience  of  the  effects  of  acta  or  habita,  or  his  observation  of  these 
•ad  improyeS       effects  in  others,  a  man  may  supply  what  he  has  omitted  to  observe,  or  correct 

that  in  which  he  has  erred,  and  so  advance  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  role 
of  feeling,  of  manners,  and  of  Ufe.  In  this  way  a  community  may  rise  or  sink,  may  advance 
or  go  backward.  Every  man,  by  his  good  life,  by  the  realization  of  what  is  good  in  himself^ 
and  his  more  perfect  manifestation  of  it  in  all  appropriate  and  beautiful  acts,  may  advance  the 
ideals  of  others.  The  contemplation  of  fictitious  characters,  elevated  and  ennobled  by  ideal 
beauty,  serves  to  quicken  and  enforce  the  ethical  ideal  of  thousands  of  susceptible  minda.  The 
poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  dramatist,  quicken  the  fervor,  and  instruct  the  minds,  and  elevate 
the  tastes  of  their  readers.  The  ideals  of  a  community  or  of  a  man,  both  express  and  form 
ita  ethical  life,  whether  for  evil  or  for  good. 

{d.)  ImagiruUion  and  religious  faith. 
^^  §  869.    The  relation  of  the  imagination  to  religious  fidth  is 

haagination  to  interesting  and  important.  The  objects  of  our  faith,  by 
their  very  dennition,  have  never  been  subjected  to  direct  or 
intniiive  knowledge.  Neither  sense-perception  nor  self-consciousness,  have 
confronted  them  directly  or  brought  report  of  them.  And  yet  the  imagi- 
nation  pictures  these  objects  as  real  and  most  important.  What  are  the 
materials  which  it  parts  and  reunites  ?  Whence  the  suggestions  which  it 
idealizes  into  more  refined  and  spiritual  essences?  By  what  authority 
does  it  invest  these  creations  with  verisimilitude  and  impose  them  upon 
the  assent  of  the  intellect,  as  representing  the  most  real  and  important 
of  all  truths  ?  What  analogies  are  there  between  the  finite  and  the  infi- 
nite which  authorize  the  imagination  to  use  the  one  to  symbolize  the 
other,  and  justify  its  faith  in  its  own  symbolic  creations  ? 
Wa  rnuBt  im.  ^f  the  Divine  Being— of  self-existence,  of  unlimited  power 
J^JiiT^?  and  knowledge,  of  creative  and  preserving  energy,  of  fore- 
oiu  tada,  ^gg^;  ^j^^  providcnce,  we  have  no  direct  experience.    All  our 

direct  apprehensions  of  spiritual  attributes  and  relations  are  of  the  limited 
only.    It  is  by  the  limited  that  we  reach  the  unlimited  even  in  thought. 

Conceding  that  we  can  conceive  the  infinite,  can  we  also  image  our 
concepts  t  (§  427.)  We  cannot.  The  sphere  of  the  imagination  is  only 
the  finite.  All  the  pictures  which  it  can  construct  are  of  limited  objects, 
[t  is  by  m^ans  only  of  such  pictures  that  it  can  image  its  concepts  of  the 
infinite,  if  it  attempts  to  image  them  at  alL  That  it  attempts  thus  to 
image  them,  is  evident.  That  it  can  adequately  picture  them,  no  man  be- 
lieves. What  is  embraced  in  the  concept  is  the  known  likeness  between 
the  finite  and  infinite.  What  is  pictured  by  the  image,  is  some  limited 
example  ol  the  thought-relation  which  the  image  suggests.  These  pictures 
may  be  increased  in  number,  extent,  or  energy,  but  this  is  all. 

£xistenf>e,  power,  knowledge,  origination,  foresight ; — all  these  we 
aay  and  believe  are  both  finite  and  infinite.    They  are  in  some  sense  familial 
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to  our  experience,  and  we  ooBceive  and  know  them.  Bat  when  we  seek 
to  image  them  as  mfinite,  we  select  some  examples  that  illustrate  these 
attributes ;  we  chooee  an  image  from  tbe  finite  to  give  life  and  reality  to 
the  concept  of  that  which  we  beliere  to  be  unlimited  in  respect  to  its 
sphere  and  energy.  The  kind  of  existence  and  the  nmnner  of  activity 
which  we  would  image,  we  assume  to  be  within  our  experience.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  tbe  materials  at  the  service  of  the  imagination  when 
it  has  to  do  with  spiritual  beings,  must  come  from  our  personal  con- 
sciousness. But  this  consciousnesa  has  direct  knowledge  only  of 
limited  powers  and  acts.  Independence  of  being,  eternity  of  continur 
ance,  superiority  to  space,  unlimitedness  of  power  and  knowledge,  can- 
not be  imaged  by  any  thing  which  we  directly  know.  They  can  only  in  a 
sense  be  approximatively  imaged  by  an  added  number  of  the  objects  to 
which  limited  spiritual  acts  and  attributes  are  related. 

When  we  use  the  imagination  to  image  or  illustrate  our  concepts  and  beliefs 
The  P'®®f"|  of  infinite,  spiritual  being,  we  can  multiply  and  enlarge  the  images  of  those 
worthineaa.  finite  objects  upon  which  these  powers  are  employed,  and  of  the  finite  effects 

in  which  these  infinite  attributes  are  manifest  But  these  utmost  eiTorts  of 
the  hnaginative  power  to  reaeh  the  infinite  and  absolule,  are  always  attended  by  the  belief 
that  they  fall  short  of  the  reality ;  that  no  enumeration  of  finite  objects,  howeyer  interesting 
in  themeelTes,  or  significant  they  may  be,  are  at  all  adequate  to  illustrate  the  diyine ;  that 
no  continuation  of  space  or  of  time  can  express  the  divine  eternity ;  that  no  quanta  of  de- 
pendent being  can  fitiy  represent  the  Bdng  who  is  self-existent.  To  haye  the  materials  that 
shall  enable  a  man  fitiy  to  image  the  infinite,  one  must  himself  be  infinite.  There  are,  indeed, 
analogies  between  the  created  and  the  creating  spirit ;  else  the  one  could  not  know  tbe  other 
in  any  sense  or  to  any  degree.  But  these  analogies  are  too  few  and  too  inadequate  to  enable 
or  authorize  man  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  things  which  belong  to  God,  or  to  make  con- 
ceivable the  divine  by  any  images  which  man  applies  so  freely  and  properly  to  limited  things 
The  imagination  is  not  easily  content  to  use  the  analogies  which  are  placed  at  its  command, 
and  to  refrain  fVom  using  those  which  it  may  not  lawfUly  employ.  It  would  fain  go  further 
tlian  it  can  or  ought  To  do  this,  has  been  its  constant  temptation  and  Its  perpetual  daring. 
To  refuse  to  go  ss  far  as  it  may  and  ou^^t,  is  weak  and  unphilosophical ;  bat  to  attempt  to  go 
further,  is  always  irrational,  and,  it  may  be,  impious. 

Theimaginatioii  §  ^^^'  ^  respcct,  also,  to  the  Capacities  and  experiences  of 
limited   in   ito    the  Spirit  in  an  unembodied  or  a  disembodied  state, — when 

picture*  of  an-  '^  / 

other  rtftta  of  separate  from  a  hnman  body  or  any  matenal  organization — 
the  imagination  is  limited  in  the  materials  of  its  working  and 
the  products  which  it  creates.  Our  knowledge  is  of  the  sonl  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  body,  and  of  objects  which  are  known  through  sense-per 
ception.  To  image  any  of  its  acts  or  states  without  a  constantly  present 
background  of  bodily  sensations,  is  to  imagine  a  mode  of  existence  that 
seems  to  us  imperfect  and  unnatural  We  cannot  imagine  the  soul  with- 
out the  body  by  which  to  know  and  act,  and  without  material  objects  to  act 
upon.  If  we  attempt  it,  we  bring  to  our  aid  some  attenuated  matter  for 
the  soul's  habitation  and  instrument,  and  we  surround  it  with  a  world  of 
objects  that  wear  the  forms  of  material  things.    It  is  not  easy  for  us  tc 
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conceive,  and  therefore  not  easy  to  believe  in  a  world  of  parely  spiritual 
agencies  and  objects,  withoat  some  intrusion  of  imaginations  taken  from 
the  world  of  familiar  life.  But  inasmuch  as  religious  faith  not  only  be* 
lieves  in  Qod,  but  in  another  condition  of  existence  for  the  soul  unlike 
the  present  in  the  connection  of  soul  and  body  and  the  instruments  and 
objects  of  the  soul's  knowledge,  the  question  continually  presents  itself^ 
How  far  can  we  image  that  world  by  this,  and  the  soul's  experiences  ia 
that  world,  by  its  experiences  in  this  ?  Can  we  imagine  it  at  all  ?  May 
we  apply  the  pictures  drawn  from-  this  life  to  illustrate  or  make  Conceiv- 
able  the  scenes  and  events  of  another  state  ?  We  not  only  can,  but  we 
must,  yet  ever  with  the  caution,  that  the  images  which  we  use  be  not 
allowed  to  suggest  more  than  the  data  authorise.  That  world  is  like  the 
present  in  certain  particulars,  else  we  could  not  conceive  it  at  all. 

^  ,       §  S'f  1.   There  must  be  ooDcepts  which  are  common  to  the  two,  which  serre 

tioiis  In  the  fl-  as  the  bridge  across  which  we  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  the  imaget 
niteand  the  in-  y^y  which  these  concepts  are  illustrated,  most  all  be  taken  from  the  world  of 
sense  and  matter,  because,  forsooth,  it  is  only  sense  and  matter  that  furnish 
images  for  spiritual  facts  and  phenomena  even  in  the  present  state  of  being.  If  all  the 
language  conoenung  spirit,  even  in  this  world,  is  taken  from  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  mat* 
ter,  it  must  of  necessity  foUow  that  such  facts  and  phenomena,  when  placed  in  another  sphere, 
must  yield  to  the  same  law.  If  other  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  fbture  state  are  to  be 
conveyed  in  language  wliioh  is  at  all  analogous  to  the  sphere  of  sense  and  matter,  these  must 
be  set  forth  under  images  deriyed  from  the  sense-conditions  and  the  material  things  which 
are  present  to  us  here.  It  should  not  surprise  ns,  then,  to  find  that  the  imagination,  when  it  riaei 
into  faith  in  objects  of  the  unseen  world,  invariably  uses  pictures  that  are  borrowed  from  the 
world  of  matter,  and  phrases  all  its  language  from  materials  furnished  by  this  imagery.  It 
cannot  do  otherwise.  However  lofty  its  conceptions  may  be,  however  soaring  its  aspirations, 
undoubted  its  belieft,  or  ardent  its  hopes,  all  these  must  be  pictured  and  expressed  in  the 
images  taken  from  that  world  of  matter  which  is  adapted  to  a  soul  that  knows  and  acts 
through  a  material  organism.  If  there  be  a  revelation  that  is  conveyed  by  human  language 
or  addressed  to  the  human  soul,  it  must  in  this  respect  be  accommodated  to  the  capacities  of 
the  soul  that  is  to  understand  and  accept  it  The  fact  that  it  must  be  conveyed  by  such  a 
medium,  does  not  disprove  that  a  revelation  is  possible,  or  at  all  detract  from  its  importance 
or  authority.  It  cannot  be  argued  against  its  divine  origination  or  supernatural  conhrmation, 
that  it  conforms  itself  to  the  nature  of  the  being  to  whom  it  is  made.  If  man  is  to  under- 
stand its  import,  that  import  must  be  expressed  under  the  conditions  and  laws  of  human  thought 
and  of  human  language.  If  we  must  image  the  concepts  of  our  own  spiritual  life»  and  of 
an  extfSpmundane  sphere  of  being,  by  pictures  taken  from  the  material  sphere,  all  communi- 
cations to  us  concerning  other  spirits  and  other  spheres  of  being  must  be  made  under  this 
common  condition  and  by  means  of  this  common  vehicle,  whether  they  are  natural  or  super- 
natural, whether  they  are  human  or  divine. 

.  ^^  ^^  ^^  other  hand,  we  regard  the  necessary  limits  of  imagination  and 
lions  m  oonoeiv-  faith,  we  shall  not  expect  that  either  will  do  more  for  us  than  lies  in  the 
^t!^^  r^^  capadtiea  of  either..  We  shall  not  confound  the  images  of  analogy  with  the 
ti»n*  hituitions  of  direct  knowledge.    We  shall  not  mistake  the  accessories  of 

illustrative  imagery  for  the  realities  of  the  concepts  or  truths  which  this  imagery  sets  forth. 
We  shall  not  revel  in  sense-pictures  of  the  fancy,  as  though  the  sensuous  in  them  were  literal 
truth.  We  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  by  pretended  seers,  because,  forsooth,  their  pictures  of 
the  unseen,  are  so  minute,  so  ooi^ous,  and  so  beautiful,  or  so  confidently  set  forth ;  overlooking 
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the  eiroiimBtaiioe  that  these  TiBioiis  may  be  merely  the  reeidua  of  a  too  luxuriant  fancy,  or  the 
ereatioDS  of  an  excited  and  perhaps  an  insane  imagination.  The  recognition  of  the  human 
Umitationa  in  the  dinne,  will  teach  us  to  interpret  the  divine  aright,  while  it  may  save  us  from 
accepting  as  divine  that  which  is  only  limited  and  human. 

Upon  the  imagination,  and  its  various  applications,  cf.  J.  Addison,  l%e  SpedaioT^  Noc 
411,  412,  413,  414,  416,  418,  419 ;  A.  Alison,  Euay  on  Hu  Ncture  and  PnncipUi  of  T<ui$, 
Ess.  L ;  IL  Akenside,  PUamrm  of  the  ImoffinoHon ;  E.  Burice,  A  FkUoiopkUal  Fngmry 
etc.,  p.  V.  sees,  ii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  viL ;  D.  Stewart,  EUmwU,  etc,  p.  ii.  chap.  viiL ;  Dr.  T.  Brown, 
LedwrUy  xlii.,  xliii ;  Hamilton,  MtU  Lec,y  xxxiiL ;  J.  Ruskin,  Modem  Painien^  p.  iii.  sec 
iL  ;  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Biog^  Lit^  chaps.  xiii.-xxii. ;  W.  Wordsworth,  Appendix,  Fre/aeei^  etc, 
Poetical  Works,  vol.  vL ;  Leigh  Hunt,  Imagination  and  Fanetf ;  E.  S.  Dallas,  The  Gag 
Science  ;  R.  6.  Hazard,  JSseay  on  Language  ;  P.  Brown,  Procedure,  etc,  etc,  of  the  ffumem 
Understanding;  Things  Divine  and  Supernatural  conceived  by  Analogy;  H  L.  llaiMeli 
JUmiis  0/  JUligious  Thm^hi;  H.  Oaldenrcod,  Phaosophy  of  the  Ifi^imis. 
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PART    THIRD. 

THINKINQ  AND  THOUGHT-KNOWLEDGS. 
CHAPTER   I. 

THOUGHT-KNOWLEDGE     DBFIKBD     AKD     SXPLAIKBD* 

WrffUk  pre§eniaHon  and  repmmtaHmi  we  proceed,  or  rather  we  ascend,  to  a  higher  Idnd  oi 
knowledge,  viz.,  knowUdge  by  thought,  Presentation  giTes  us  individual  objects.  Repve- 
■entation  recalis  them  to  the  memory,  and  pictnres  them  in  the  imaginaUon.  Both  theat 
acts  and  processes  prepare  them  for  the  service  and  uses  of  thought,  which  gives  general* 
ized  conceptions)  permanent  prinaples,  and  universal  laws.  In  this  part  of  our  treatise 
we  treat  of  the  processes  and  products  of  thinking,  or  thought-knowledge ;  reserving  for 
the  part  which  follows,  the  consideration  of  the  intuitions  and  relations  which  are  directly 
assumed  in  thought,  and  indirectly  in  all  knowledge. 

Tb  what  pro-  §  ^^^^  "^^^  third  kind  of  knowledge  of  which  the  intellect 
CSaSied?*  ^^  Capable,  is  thinking,  or  thought.  The  term  thought^  when 
need  in  this  special  or  technical  sense,  is  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  processes,  which  are  familiarly  known  as  ahstractiony  general- 
ization^  naming^  judging^  reasoning^  arranging^  explaining^  and  accourUing 
for.  These  processes  are  often  grouped  together,  and  called  the  logical^ 
or  rcUional  processes ;  their  mutual  afSnity  and  common  relationship  to  the 
higher  fimctions  of  the  intellect,  being  acknowledged  by  this  general  ap- 
pellation. 

This  affinity  is  more  clearly  seen  in  that  they  all  assume  and  make 
prominent  certain  fundamental  relations,  such  as  substance  and  attribute, 
cause  and  effect,  means  and  end,  adaptation  and  purpose,  power  and  law, 
with  the  several  concepts  which  these  relations  involve. 
The  relation  of  ^t  Is  more  manifest  and  striking  by  the  relation  of  these 
£*mdn^"SSer  pr<X5e8S^  wid  Conceptions  to  the  higher  knowledge  and 
knowledge.  attainments  of  man.    It  is  by  thought  only  that  we  can  form 

those  conceptions  of  number  and  magnitude  which  are  the  postulates  and 
the  materials  of  mathematical  science.  By  thinking,  we  both  enlarge  and 
rise  above  the  limited  and  transient  information  which  is  gained  by  single 
acts  of  consciousness  and  sense-perception,  as  we  lay  hold  of  that  in 
them  which  is  universal  and  permanent.  By  thought,  we  know  effects  by 
their  causes,  and  causes  through  their  effects :  we  believe  in  powers,  whose 
actings  only  we  can  directly  discern,  and  infer  powers  in  objects  which  we 
have  never  tested  or  observed :  we  explain  what  has  happened  by  refer- 
ring it  to  laws  of  necessity  or  reason,  and  we  predict  what  will  happen  by 
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rightly  interpreting  what  Laa  occurred.  By  thinking,  we  rise  to  the  unaeeB 
from  that  which  is  seen,  to  the  laws  of  nature  from  the  facts  of  nature,  to 
the  laws  of  spirit  from  the  phenomena  of  spirit,  and  to  God  from  the 
universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  whose  powers  reveal  His  energy,  and 
whose  ends  and  adaptations  manifest  His  thoughts  and  character. 
The  dionit  of  "^^^^^^  *®  already  explained,  not  only  gives  us  the  most 
thuugK-pro-  important  part  of  our  knowledge,  but  it  qualifies  us  for  our 
noblest  frinctions.  It  makes  us  capable  of  language,  by 
which  we  conamuuicate  what  we  know  and  feel  for  the  good  of  others, 
or  record  it  for  another  generation ;  of  science,  as  distinguished  from  and 
elevated  above  the  observation  and  remembrance  of  single  and  isolated 
facts;  of  forecast,  as  we  learn  wisdom  by  experience;  of  duty,  as  we 
exalt  ourselves  into  judges  and  lawgivers  over  the  inward  desires  and 
intentions ;  of  law,  as  we  discern  its  importance  and  bow  to  its  authority ; 
and  of  religion,  as  we  believe  in  and  worship  the  Unseen,  whose  existence 
and  character  we  interpret  by  His  works  and  learn  from  His  Word. 

Th  th  bt.  ^  ^'*^'  ^^^  ^^^  it  is  to  think,  and  how  thinking  should  be  defined,  maj  be 
pooesMM  iliiu-  more  easily  understood  bj  a  concrete  example.  We  take  a  familiar  object, 
am^^  *^  ^'    as  an  appU^  and  proceed  to  think  it,  in  the  various  processes  already  named. 

We  sup{)O0e  that  it  is  perceived  and  represented,  and  that  we  know  from  our 
previous  studies  what  it  is  to  perceive  and  remember.  We  begm  to  think  this  object,  which 
has  often  been  perceived  and  represented. 

first  of  all,  we  know  it  as  a  being  or  a  something,  as  distinguished  from 
rhe  apple  aa  nothing;  and,  as  such,  like  every  other  entity,  whether  it  be  an  actual  or 
SSSS!     "*    thoughtbeing: 

Next,  we  think  or  know  this  being  as  possessed  of  and  distinguished  by 
attributes  or  properties  which  we  can  separate  in  thought  from  the  being  to  which  they  belong, 
but  which  are  held  to  it,  and  to  one  another,  by  a  natural  bond  which  cannot  be  brokt  n. 

We  go  further:  we  observe  in  other  objects— apples— attributes  like  thow 
AbstractkA  and  which  we  discern  in  this ;  we  see  the  objects  to  be  similar  in  color,  form, 
gmeralisBtion.       ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^j^  ^^^^  j^p^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^g  conspicuous  attributes,  and 

from  the  individual  apples  to  which  they  belong,  and  then  combine  them  into 
larger  or  smaller  groups  of  attributes.  In  this  way  we  fonn  the  mental  product  called  a 
general  notion  or  conupl  of  the  apple,  or  of  apples  in  general  as  we  aay,  which  we  can 
analyze  and  define.    To  nXmtrtket  and  to  atui/j^,  is  to  think. 

JKext,  we  restore,  or  think  back,  these  general  concepts  to  the  individual 
Olaa«ifloa«ion  M>pi^  <^^  >&  ^  doing,  we  divide  them  into  Mghsr  or  hwer^  uider  or  nar^ 
and  naming.         ^^^^^^  cloMBti  ;  some  by  their  color  only,  as  red,  striped,  etc ;  others  by 

their  form,  as  round,  oval,  etc ;  othen  by  thdr  taste,  as  sweet,  acid,  etc;  To 
etamfy,  is  involved  in  thinking. 

As  we  proceed,  we  mark  end  fix  what  we  have  done  by  bngoageu  We  give  names  to 
etch  of  these  attributes,  to  the  ooneepte  and  things  formed  and  denoted  by  several  attributes 
nnited ;  to  the  olasses  and  sub-daases  faito  which  they  are  separated.  Thinking  is  necessary 
to  language. 

Next,  Che  apple  holds  relation  to  space  and  time.  It  is  both  extended  and 
Ooometrical  and  enduring.  The  perception  of  the  apple  conditionates  or  involves  the  knowi 
dona.  edge  of  both  tpace  and  time ;  we  do  not  here  inquire  how  or  why.    By 

thought  and  imagination  we  are  enabled  to  separste  the  olgect  perceived 
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from  both  time  and  q»oe,  and  to  oonstmct  in  space  the  Tarious  geometrical  figures,  as  well 
■s  to  conceive  and  define  them  by  their  neceasaiy  attribotes  or  properties* 

Moreover,  all  sorts  of  entities,  whether  things  existing,  or  thought-things,  whether  attri* 
bntes  or  beings,  can,  by  the  common  relation  to  time  of  the  mind  that  thinks  them,  be  though, 
in  the  relations  of  number.  They  can  be  counted  one  by  one ;  they  can  be  gathered  int« 
groups,  and  the  groups  can  be  counted :  the  number  of  times  a  smaller  group  occurs  to  mak« 
a  laiger  group,  can  also  be  counted.  In  this  way  all  the  operations  of  arithmeiic  ar  algebn 
tre  rendered  possible  as  acts  or  operations  of  tbongfat,  upon  concepts  which  thinicing  itself 
constructs  and  provides. 

Again,  the  object — the  apple— is  believed  to  be  produced  from  a  tree,  by 
Oauae  and  ef-  heginning  as  the  germ  in  the  blossom,  and  gradually  expanding  into  the 
iBo^  ripened  fruit.    It  is  known  also  to  be  dependent  upon  the  agencies  of  heat 

and  moisture  acting  together  with  the  living  tree.  The  several  changes  which 
ooonr,  together  with  their  attendant  conditions,  are  observed  by  the  senses  as  they  precede  and 
follow  one  another.  The  memory  gathers  these  in  theur  order.  Thought,  however,  connects 
them  as  cause  and  effect^  and  finds  in  the  phenomena  thus  connected,  the  relation  of  th« 
powers  and  laws  of  their  causative  agents.  AH  these  relations,  and  the  conceptions  which 
grow  out  of  them,  are  known  by  thought 

We  proceed  to  another  act  of  thought-knowledge.    By  observing  the  powers 

and  conditions  in  this  class  of  apples,  their  habit  of  growth,  the  soil,  situation 

and  temperature  &vorable  to  their  snooesafril  cultivation,  we  infer  that  the 

same  are  required  in  all  cases,  for  this  kind  of  fruit,  and  confirm  the  sugge» 
tion  by  experiment  This  is  knowledge  by  indueUon,  Induction  is  a  process  of  thought,  for 
ihnple  perception  gives  us  no  authority  to  believe  with  confidence  that  which  we  have  not 
observed,  nor  does  the  shnple  memory  of  the  past,  or  imagination  of  the  possible,  justify  ua 
hi  predicting  events  that  are  yet  future. 

But  we  do  not  confine  our  inductions  to  a  single  object,  or  class  of  objects.  We  extend 
them  to  still  wider  and  higher  classes,  tiU,  by  thought,  we  have  discovered  the  great  powers 
which  pervade  the  universe,  and  fixed  the  laws  accor^ng  to  which  they  act  These  widest 
mductions  are  known  by  the  rational  fitculty  which  we  call  the  power  of  thought 

But  we  do  not  rest  with  the  induction  of  powers  and  laws.  We  observe  that 
▲davfiation  and  ^^  sppio  I0  useful  and  pleasant  as  food.  We  notice  that  it  is  the  product  of 
^kwi^  oool  climates,  and  can,  with  proper  care,  be  preserved  through  the  winter. 

We  do  not  merely  observe  and  record  these  as  faets,  but  we  connect  them 
by  the  relation  of  odaptaHon,  or  fitness  to  the  wants  of  man.  We  discern  other  adaptations 
in  objects.  This  adaptation  implies  design  or  thought  in  the  structure  of  the  universe.  It 
shows  us  each  inferior  part  as  contributing  to  the  superior,  and  all  as  acthig  together  in  per- 
fect harmony  toward  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  But  adaptation  and  design  are  not  seen 
nor  beard ;  they  are  neither  tuted  nor  handled,  but  they  are  known  by  a  higher  capadty  of 
the  intellect ;  they  are  the  revelations  of  thought 

The  nature  and  processes  of  thought  might  be  illustrated  by  an  exampk 
Example  ftom  ^^^^'^^  ^™  *^*  world  of  spirit  By  consciousness,  we  know  only  indi 
•pfantuai  beta;,      yidual  states  of  perception  or  feeling.    They  follow  after  one  another,  like  the 

successive  waves  of  a  rapid  stream.  Should  we  notice  each  individual  as  it 
passes  before  the  eye  of  our  consciousness,  the  eye  would  be  confused  and  bewildered.  But 
we  detain  or  repeat  one  and  another ;  we  observe  their  Bkeness  or  unlficeness ;  we  form  con- 
cepts ;  we  group  tliem  In  cliasBeB  which  divide  the  individuals  to  which  they  belong ;  we  fix 
and  record  the  products  of  our  acts  by  a  name ;  we  find  common  causes,  powers,  and  laws  for 
similar  phenomena ;  we  discern  the  adaptation  of  spiritual  oljects  to  one  another  and  to  the 
worid  of  matter,  and  thus  bind  together  the  worid  of  matter  and  spirit,  in  the  unity  and  Jtas 
mony  of  one  compreliensiTe  plan ;  the  thinking  of  man  interpreting  in  these  ways  the  thought! 
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g  874*  From  this  review  of  partioolar  iiiBtaoces  of  thonghl 
ttioiight%«fl^.  we  deriye  the  following  definitLons :  To  know  by  thinking,  if 
to  nnit«  individnal  objects  by  means  of  generalization,  classi* 
fioation,  rational  explanation,  and  orderly  arrangement:  Thought-knowl- 
edge is  that  knowledge  which  is  gained  by  the  formation  and  application 
of  general  conceptions. 

Thinking  is  a  species  of  knowledge ;  but  knowledge  has  been  defined 
as  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  their  relations,  the  different  species  or 
modes  of  which  are  determined  by  the  character  of  the  objects  and  relar 
tions.  Thinking,  as  defined  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  apprehension 
of  objects  as  generalized,  and  their  implied  relations. 

We  begin  this  knowledge  with  the  formation  of  general  conceptions 
as  the  first  step  in  the  process.  We  proceed  to  apply  these  conceptions  h 
the  various  ways  which  these  conceptions  imply  and  render  possible.  Ir 
doing  this,  we  are  naturally  and  inevitably  led  to  evolve  the  several  prod- 
ucts and  kinds  of  knowledge  which  we  have  briefly  sketched— /orma^ion 
of  the  concept^  clamfication^  d^nition^  division^  deduction^  induction^  eay 
planation^  and  systematic  arrangemenL  As  the  result,  we  gain  rational 
knowledge^  philosophical  knowledge^  scientific  knowledge  or  science^  and 
practical  insight  or  wisdom. 

§  876.  Some  persons  maj  qaestion  the  propriety  of  dengnating  these  seTenl 
The  usee  of  the  procepses  by  the  term  thinking^  or  thought^  for  the  reason  that  these  words 
teima  jwtifled.      gometimes  signify  to  imagine,  or  believe  on  insufficient  evidence.    To  apply 

these  terms  to  the  most  important  distinctions  which  we  discern,  and  the  most 
positive  truths  m  which  we  confide,  seems  to  intimate  some  doubt  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  knowledge  itself,  and  of  the  processes  by  which  we  attain  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  thinking  and  thought,  in  the  best  English . 
usage,  denote,  in  a  general  sense,  the  higher  as  distinguished  from  the  lower  operations  of  the 
intellect.  There  are  no  dngle  words  so  appropriate  as  these,  which  can  be  set  apart  to  thi 
technical  service  and  designation  of  the  operations  of  the  rational  faculty ;  no  other  terms  are 
in  actual  use  whose  common  signification  is  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  definite  as  are 
these. 

Another  profounder  reason  might  be  given.  All  the  products,  or  objeotmatter,  with 
which  these  powers  are  concerned,  as  they  are  general  objects,  in  one  sense  exist  only  in  and 
for  the  mind  of  man.  The  concept,  the  class,  the  aigument,  the  inference,  the  reason,  the 
system,  are  not  individual  entities  existing  permanently  in  the  world  of  matter  or  spirit,  but 
thought-entities,  created  by  and  existmg  for  the  intellect  that  thinks  them  into  bdng. 
The  operations  which  call  them  into  being  may  properly  be  called  (hougkt  and  ihinkingy  in 
disdnction  from  perception,  widch  has  to  do  with  those  individual  objects  or  events  which 
exist  or  occur  in  the  universe  of  fact 

The  use  of  these  terms  does  not,  however,  imply  that  the  objects  are  less  real, 
What  these  or  that  the  knowledge  is  less  certam,  than  the  acts  and  olyects  of  sense  and 
iS^.    ^    ^       consciousness.    On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  objects  are  more  real,  and 

much  of  this  knowledge  is  more  certain.  By  these  acts  we  know  things  in 
their  essential  nature,  their  fixed  causes,  their  unchangeable  laws,  and  their  controlling  ends ; 
In  other  words,  we  know  them  by  a  deeper  insight,  and  in  higher  relations,  than  we  can  by 
the  observations  of  sense  or  the  experience  of  consciousness.  By  thought,  we  correct  the 
mistakes  of  single  observations ;  we  gain  power  over  nature  and  over  oursdves.    By  thought^ 
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we  flee  into  Ae  troth  Mid  euMDoe  of  things,  we  read  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  interpret  th« 
Tery  thoughts  of  God. 

If,  by  an  occasional  use,  the  word  to  think  signifies  to  sormiBe,  to  imagine,  c  r  to  belie^i 

without  reason,  this  does  not  exclude  or  destroy  its  higher  meaning. 

• 

AppeUations  for  §  ^^^'  ^^  **  ^  diflScult  to  find  an  appropriate  tenn  to  stand 
thSikff'*'  ^  ^^^  ^^  these  higher  processes,  it  is  dmost  as  difficult  to  find 
or  select  an  appellation  for  the  power  which  qualifies  us  to 
perform  them«  The  intelligence  and  the  intellect  have  been  thus  appro* 
priated,  but  they  are  ako  used  for  the  capacity  of  the  soul  for  eyery 
species  of  knowledge,  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher ;  for  the  power  to 
know  hj  sense  and  imagination,  as  well  as  the  power  to  know  by  genera] 
conceptions.  The  underetanding  is  sometimes  employed  in  this  very 
general  sense,  and  sometimes  limited  to  a  single  and  special  function,  as  by 
Coleridge  and  others,  after  E[ant  The  jttdgment  is  used,  likewise,  in  a 
wider  and  a  narrower  sense.  The  reason  seems  better  fitted  than  almost 
any  other  term,  and  yet  the  reason  is  used  for  the  very  highest  of  the  rational 
functions,  or  else  in  a  very  indefinite  sense  for  all  that  distinguishes  man 
from  the  brutes.  It  remains  for  us  to  choose  between  the  rational  faculty 
and  the  power  of  thought,  or  briefly,  thought  For  brevity  and  precision 
we  prefer  thought.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obseire  that,  like  percep- 
tion and  representation,  and  many  subordinate  terms,  thought  is  used  at 
one  time  for  the  power,  at  another  for  the  act  of  thinking,  and  at  another 
for  its  product.  Thus  we  say  indifferently,  *  Man 'is  endowed  with  thoug/U 
as  well  as  with  sense  : '  "  Sits  fixed  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagyrite : "  "A 
penny  for  your  thoughts  !  " 

If  the  resaon  were  asked  why  no  single  tenn  hae  been  aailgiied  by  English  philoeophen 
Twmln  0  lo  gy  to  this  higher  power  in  niaa»  we  mast  answer,  that  it  is  in  porfc  owing  to  the  want  of 
i^oktf  e^Sny.^  definite  and  aooordnnt  yiews  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  fdnctions  of  such  a  fkeolty,  and 
in  part  to  the  influeaoe  of  Locke's  JSmiy.  This  work  Is  quite  as  mnch  a  treatise  on  logic 
and  metaphysics  as  on  psychology.  It  scarcely  profteeea  to  give  a  oomplete  and  systematio  view  of  the  powers 
of  the  sonl,  bnt  ia  chiefly  ooonpied  with  an  analysis  of  ideas ;  the  manner  in  which  they  are  farmed  and 
the  sonroea  fh>m  which  thay  are  dexired.  Even  in  the  incidental  notice  which  he  takes  of  the  higher  pow- 
ers, Locke  is  espedaUy  superficial  and  hasty. 

These  powers,  in  addition  to  those  of  senae,  reflection,  and  memory,  are  loosely  called  discerning,  09m- 
paring,  compounding,  naming,  abstraction  (B.  11.  c  xi.).  He  promises  to  treat  of  these  ftilly  afterwaxd^,  but 
flails  to  redeem  his  pramiee  psychologically ;  what  he  oontributee  in  addition  being  only  in  the  way  of  logical 
and  metaphysical  analysis.  Locke  gave  the  direction  to  all  subsequent  writers,  eren  to  those  who  difliK 
fhm  him  most  materially.  Eren  Beid,  in  treating  of  the  higher  powers,  groups  them  aU  ux.der  judgment, 
which  Le  treats  quite  as  much  ftom  a  logical  as  from  a  psychological  starting-point.  7%e  threefold  dirlsion, 
dertyed  from  the  Schoolmen,  of  knowledge  into  simple  apprehension,  judgment,  and  leaconing,  seems  to 
.jtve  exercised  a  powerftil  Influence,  oflen  for  eril,  oyer  the  psyohologioal  ttealnteal  of  the  higher  powera. 
This  is  to  be  obserred  even  in  Kant. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  before  the  time  of  Locke,  the  intelleotnal  powerr  wve^  in  England,  divided 
xto  three :  sense,  phantesy,  and  intellect.  The  oldest  antagonists  of  Loskt,  aj  Lee,  Bishop  Peter  Brown, 
ind  others,  complained  that  he  did  not  recogniae  this  dirision. 

Whatever  else  of  good  may  be  said  of  Looke,  in  that  he  cmphaaSaed  coasTtonimows  (reflection)  as  a  dia 
linet  source  of  knowledge,  of  equal  authority  with  sense ;  he  did  no  good  to  psychology  by  abandoning  this 
MoeiTed  threefold  distinction.  For  all  his  efifbrts  to  giye  dleamcas  and  pr«H^on  to  his  oonceptions  and 
nomendatuxe,  Locke  merits  the  highest  praise.  He  Is  to  be  honored  for  his  unwUUngness  to  acquiesee  in 
traditionary  terms  or  forma  of  speeob,  and  ftor  his  desire  to  And  a  meaning  in  all  that  he  accepted ;  but  he 
is  not  to  be  commended  for  r^ecting  the  traditional  psychology  of  the  schools  beeause  of  Its  formalinn, 
md  yet  following  blindly  the  traditkmal  logic,  which,  if  possible,  was  eren  more  formalistic  and  emp^. 
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§  877.  The  power  of  thought  maj  be  conBidered  in  twc 
Jiongk?^^'^  ^   aspects :  as  a  capacity  for  certain  processes  or  ftinctions ;  and 

for  originating  or  bringing  to  view  certain  fondamenta. 
conceptions  or  relations.  In  the  one  of  these  aspects  it  performs  the 
scTeml  acts  which  we  have  ennmerated,  of  generalizing,  judging,  reason* 
ing,  etc.,  the  most  of  which  are  nsnally  called  logical  processes,  because 
they  are  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  deduction  or  reasoning.  In 
the  other,  it  is  yiewed  as  the  discoverer  of  certain  native  conceptions  or 
intuitions,  and  the  propounder  of  certain  first  truths,  or  first  principles ; 
which  are  also  called  necessary  and  universal  propositions,  or  axioms  of 
reason.  These  conceptions  and  propositions  are  called  metaphysical  con* 
eeptions  and  metaphysical  truths. 

To  the  performance  of  the  processes  which  have  been  named,  these  oon- 
oeptions  are  absolutely  essentiaL  We  can  neither  generalize,  nor  reasoui 
nor  infer,  without  both  assuming  and  employing  the  conceptions  of  sub- 
stance and  attribute,  cause  and  efieot,  means  and  end.  But  the  power 
which  originates  and  reveals  them  is  distinguished  from  the  faculty  which 
applies  them,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  same  faculty  has  been  differ- 
ently  named  according  as  it  is  viewed  as  developing  or  as  applying  these 
necessary  conceptions  and  relations. 

Hamilton  treats  these  two  offices  as  two  facilities,  the  elabonitiye  and  the 
rSShed  w't*^  reguladye,  the  •one  of  which  elaborates  or  worics  over  the  materials  famiabed 
ftoaltJes.  bj  the  lower  powers,  according  to  the  conceptions  or  roles  which  the  other 

famishes  or  prescribes.  In  this  he  follows  -Kant  very  closelj,  who  calls  the 
logical  faculty,  the  underitandinfff  and  the  power  to  which  it  is  subjected  as  explained  by  his 
peculiar  philosophy,  the  r€<u<m. 

It  is  more  legitimate  to  consider  the  two  in  conformity  with  the  analogy  which  we  diseera 
in  the  other  powers  of  the  soul ;  the  one  as  the  capacity  for  certain  definite  acts  or  processes 
of  knowing,  which  we  consciously  exercise  and  employ ;  and  the  other  as  the  unconsdous 
source  of  those  conceptions,  according  to  which  the  material  of  knowledge  must  airangs 
itself  by  the  yery  constitution  of  the  thinking  power.  According  to  this  view,  the  logical  or 
elaboratiye  faculty,  or  the  understanding,  performs  its  appropriate  functions,  which  are  analo- 
gous to  those  of  conscious  presentation  and  representation ;  while  the  reason,  or  the  regulative 
faculty,  or  intuition,  is  like  the  unknown  and  unconsdoos  power  possessed  by  the  soul  to  pre- 
pare for  the  senses  and  memory  their  appropriate  material  (g  47). 

Fonns  and  laws  §  878.  The  thinking  power,  viewed  as  the  capacity  for  certain 
Fonitf^^o^'be^  proccsses,  thinks  in  various  methods  that  are  clearly  distin* 
^'  guishable  from  one  another,  both  as  acts  and  products ;  while, 

as  in  the  other  activities  of  the  mind,  we  measure  the  process  by  the  pro- 
duct, the  two  being  often  denoted  by  the  same  word.  These  several  products 
lire  called  the  forms  ofth^ught^  or  thought-formations.  Into  these  forms 
or  formations  these  several  processes  bring  every  individual  object,  and 
express  them  by  appropriate  words.  These  forms  are  the  concqftj  the 
judgment^  the  argument  or  tyUogism^  the  induction^   and  the  sytttem 
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Each  of  these  forms  has  its  eoDstitaent  elements  and  relations,  which^  in 
their  turn,  are  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  thinking  power. 

As  the  disoemer  or  the  discoverer  by  intuition  of  certain  necessary 
conceptions  or  relations,  the  thinking  power  is  said  to  know  or  assume 
certain  forms  of  heing^  according  to  which  it  performs  its  operations  of 
thinking,  and  constructs  its  forms  of  thought.  These  are  called  indiffer> 
ently,  forms  of  being  and  forms  of  knowledge,  for  the  reason  that  the 
mind  cau  only  know  what  is  or  exists,  and  according  to  the  relations  in 
which  it  exists.  Some  of  these  forms  of  being  or  forms  of  knowledge 
are  time  and  tpace,  substance  and  attribute,  cause  and  effect,  means  and  end. 

The  lawB  of  tfaoughi  are  criteria  of  correct  thinking,  and  are  stated  in  the  form  of  nilefly 
for  the  pnrpoee  of  preyentlng  those  errors  to  which  the  intellect  is  liable  in  its  actual  tl^nking, 
and  of  readily  detecting  and  correcting  snch  errors  when  they  actually  occur. 

The  forms  of  thought,  in  a  sense,  are  lawt  of  thouffht,  inasmuch  as  the  mind  cannot  Ihink 
at  aU  except  it  thinks  in  or  through  these  forms.  The  laws  of  thought,  however,  as  techni- 
cally conceived  and  defined,  are  those  logical  and  practical  rules  according  to  which  we  must 
think,  if  we  would  think  correctly.  The  forms  of  thought  make  it  possible  for  us  to  think  at 
all.    The  laws  of  thought  direct  us  how  to  think  logically  and  correctly. 

Inasmuch,  as  we  shall  see,  the  object-matter  of  our  thinking  is  far  wider  than  the  object- 
matter  of  our  knowledge  of  fkcts  or  things,  these  forms  of  thought  are  also  applied  to  abstract 
and  hypothetical  thinking,  as  well  as  to  concrete  and  actual  knowledge. 

Relation  of  §  ^"^^^  '^^  power  of  thought,  as  a  capacity  for  certain 
iSSwwmMa.*^*  psychological  processes,  is  dependent  for  its  exercise  and 
development  on  the  lower  powers  of  the  intellect  These 
powers  furnish  the  materials  for  it  to  work  with  and  upon.  We  must 
first  apprehend  individual  objects  by  means  of  sense  and  consciousness, 
before  we  can  think  these  objects.  We  can  classify,  explain,  and  method- 
ize only  individual  things,  and  these  must  first  be  known  by  sense  and 
consciousness  before  they  can  be  united  and  combined  into  generals. 

Not  only  is  it  true  that  these  lower  powers  are  necessary  to  furnish 
the  objects  for  thought  to  work  upon,  but  it  is  true  in  fact  that  they  are 
developed  long  before  these  higher  powers.  The  infant  must  go  through 
a  training  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  for  months,  before  it  begins  to  name  and 
classify  with  efiect  It  is  the  conscious  subject  of  a  multitude  of  mental 
states,  before  it  gathers  the  most  obvious  under  a  general  conception. 
The  discipline  of  attention  must  be  for  a  long  time  enforced,  before  the 
developed  mind  can  leani  to  apply  the  conunonest  concepts  or  to  affix  the 
simplest  names.  The  conceptions  of  cause  and  eflbct,  and  of  means  and 
end,  are  not  developed  till  the  intellect  has  become  still  more  mature. 

To  the  development  of  thought,  the  representative  faculty  is  also 
largely  subservient.  The  individual  object  must  not  only  be  apprehended 
in  order  to  be  thought  of,  but  it  must  be  recalled  again  and  again.  To 
thought,  the  discernment  of  similarity  is  required ;  and  in  order  to  thiS| 
the  past  must  be  frequently  confronted  with  the  present,  and  the  present 
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must  be  compared  with  the  past  Objects  striking  for  their  likeness  ox 
their  difference,  must  be  recalled  hj  the  memory  and  revived  to  the  im* 
agination,  in  order  that  like  objects  and  like  phenomena  may  be  gronped 
and  arranged  in  the  rudest  classification.  If  the  classification  is  to  be 
perfected  to  any  thing  like  scientific  exactness,  the  jaemoiy  and  imagi- 
nation are  to  be  tasked  still  further  in  order  that  one's  ihoughU — L  e^ 
one's  concepts — ^may  be  just  to  the  reality  of  things. 

Bnt  while  the  thought-power,  in  its  Tarions  operations,  is  thus  shown  to  be 
Sto^^^S«|f*2*  developed  later  than  the  several  forms  of  duect  cognition,  it  should  not  be 
first.  supposed  that  it  springs  into  perfect  and  mature  eneigy  by  a  single  bound, 

or  thi&t  the  infant  acts  of  perception  are  not  affected  by  its  rudimental  actiT- 
Ity.  The  human  intellect  is  a  unit,  and  the  action  of  one  power  is  tinged  or  modified  by  the 
feeble  energy  of  all  the  others.  The  sense-perceptions  of  the  infant  may  seem  to  be  more 
feeble  and  less  mature  than  are  those  of  the  young  of  the  brute.  The  higher  powers  may 
meanwhile  seem  to  lie  torpid  long  before  they  are  called  into  distinct  actiTity.  But  before 
they  are  revealed  to  the  conscious  subject  of  them,  or  are  expressed  in  the  simplest  forms  of 
language,  they  give  direction  and  character  to  the  perceptions  of  sense.  They  impart  to  the 
human  eye  a  cast  of  dawning  intelligence  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  keener  eye  of  the 
dog  or  the  eagle.  It  is  in  entire  accordance  with  tiie  analogy  of  the  general  development  of 
the  soul,  that  the  mind  should  make  efforts  to  think,  before  these  efforts  are  distinctiy  apparent 
to  the  subject  himself^  or  to  the  observation  of  others. 

Those  efforts  of  thought  with  which  the  philosopher  is  concerned,  are,  however,  thoM 
which  cannot  be  questioned,  and  which  are  positively  revealed  in  language. 

,§  380.  Thinking,  again,  may  be  distinguished  as  concrete  and 
ftiSS^u^g.  abstract.  In  concrete  thinking,  we  know  of  thought-con- 
ceptions and  relations  only  in  their  application  to  individual 
or  concrete  things  or  individual  objects.  More  exactly,  we  know  indi- 
vidual objects  under  or  by  means  of  the  relations  which  thought  furnishes. 
In  abstract  thinking  we  separate  these  conceptions  and  relations  from  any 
and  all  individual  objects.  We  consider  them  apart  by  abstraction,  and 
sometimes  treat  them  as  though  these  conceptions  and  relations  could  have 
an  independent  existence.  In  concrete  thinking,  we  proceed  as  we  have 
described  in  §  873.  We  perceive  an  apple  or  a  stone.  By  thought,  we 
know  it  as  a  being.  We  think  it  as  round,  or  oval,  as  colored,  etc,  etc. ; 
we  apply  to  it  the  proper  adjectives,  or  qualifying  words.  We  do  not 
think  of  the  distinction  between  the  apple  as  a  substance,  and  its  attributes ; 
much  less  do  we  think  of  being  in  the  abstract,  'and  speculate  about  the 
distinction  between  substance  and  attributes,  as  to  its  origin  and  nature. 
We  simply  know  this  individual  object  as  a. being  distinguished  or  qualified 
by  attributive  concepts  and  names. 

In  abstract  thinking,  we  separate  or  abstract  from  every  individual 
object  the  generalized  conceptions  which  we  produce  by  thinking,  as  also 
those  by  means  of  which  we  think ;  as  the  concept,  the  judgment,  the 
argument,  the  inference,  on  the  one  hand,  and  substance,  t.  e.,  b^g  and 
attribute,  cause  and  effect,  means  and  end,  on  the  other.   We  even  abstracf 
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and  generalize  onr  very  acts  or  processefi  of  thinking,  and  view  them  impart 
from  the  individnal  examples  or  cases  in  which  they  actually  occur.  We 
ask,  What  is  it  to  conceive,  to  generalize,  to  judge,  to  reason,  to  infer* 
nay,  what  is  it  itself  to  think  ?  We  discuss  the  nature  and  origin  of  these 
conceptions,  and  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  the  objects  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  to  the  rest  of  our  knowledge. 

OtmereU  think^n^  u  performed  by  eyery  human  being  wboBe  powers  ore  fiillj 
Ste^^'ui&k^  developed.  AU  men  freely  vpply  its  original  conceptions  and  relations.  By 
parfomiedt  means  of  them  tliey  know  sensible  and  spiritual  objects,  so  far  as  they  know 

them  at  all.  A  stone  or  an  apple,  a  horse  or  a  dog,  a  boose  or  a  charch,  a 
spirit  or  a  person,  each  and  all  are  known  as  beings,  and  are  distinguished  and  defined  by 
certain  attributes  or  properties.  One  of  these  acts  upon  another,  as  cause  producing  an  effect. 
One  alters  the  form  of  another,  scatters  its  particles,  unites  them  in  a  new  fonn,  or  produces 
a  new  existence.  The  fire  causes  the  gunpowder  to  explode ;  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron ; 
the  spirit  moves  the  body,  and,  by  means  of  its  own  body  moves  other  bodies  also,  and  ex- 
presses  itself  by  motions,  looks,  and  worda 

In  myriad  forms,  objects  are  familiarly  known  by  us  as  substances  and  attributes,  as 
causes  and  effects,  as  means  and  ends.  In  the  concrete  form,  all  these  conceptions  are  present 
in  the  language,  and  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  most  uninstracted  men.  They  animate  and 
direct  all  their  actions  in  common  life.  They  are  the  grounds  of  their  opinions  and  beliefs. 
They  excite  their  hopes,  arouse  their  fears,  and  move  all  the  springs  of  feeling. 

But  when  these  conceptions  are  abstracted,  and  viewed  apart  from  individual 
Diffieolfer  of  aT>-  beings,  they  are  not  easily  made  fiuniliar  to  the  mind  without  a  special  disci- 
gtraot  thinking,      piine.    It  is  only  a  few  men  who  possess  the  tastes  or  the  training  which 

qualify  them  familiarly  to  deal  with  or  rightly  to  understand  thought-concep- 
tions when  abstracted  from  concrete  things.  Skill  in  using,  and  discrimination  in  understand- 
ing them,  can  only  be  acquired  by  patient  and  concentrated  efforts. 

Each  of  these  classes  of  men  are  exposed  to  a  special  danger.  Those  who  are 
^IcMSiink^nS  ■<^'>**^°^®^  ^  ^^^^  conceptions  only  in  the  concrete,  and  who  have  no 
in  the  oonorete.      familiarity  with  them  when  presented  in  the  abstract,  do  not  readily  assent 

to  their  reality,  when  thus  taken  out  of  their  applications  and  made  the  objects 
of  philosophical  analysis.  They  stare  at  these  abstractions  as  at  pallid  ghosts,  that  v/alk 
abroad  only  at  midnight,  and  are  scared  by  the  broad  and  bright  light  of  the  open  day.  They 
even  question  thehr  validity,  and  the  authority  of  the  processes  by  which  they  are  forraed. 
Though  they  prove  themselves  to  be  their  e very-day  acquaintances,  they  can  scarcely  cofopel 
recognition  on  account  of  their  strange  clothing.  If  recognition  is  at  last  compelled  and 
conceded,  men  untrained  to  abstraction  are  never  quite  easy  in  their  presence,  or  read  j  Ur 
trust  them  in  their  uncommon  and  unfamiliar  garb. 

Those  trained  to  philosophical  thinking  often  rush  into  the  opposite  ciroi. 
<^  those  who  They  treat  these  abstract  conceptions  as  independent  entities.  They  believe 
■traot.  that  these  ghostly  creations  have  veritable  fiesh  and  blood.    Because  they 

are  denoted  by  nouns  and  receive  separate  appellations,  they  are  considered 
and  treated  as  things.  Those  who  analyse  and  discuss  them,  often  foiget  that  the  only  exist* 
ing  beings  are  material  things  and  spiritual  agents,  and  that  it  is  only  as  attached  to  these  that 
these  abstract  oonoeptions  and  reUuions  can  have  actual  force ;  as  it  is  by  these  only  that 
their  true  nature  can  be  understood.  These  existing  beings  alone  both  exist  and  are  known, 
and  stand  in  certain  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  the  being  which  knows  them.  They 
cannot  be  known  in  the  concrete,  or  as  individuals,  except  as  individual  beings  with  individual 
attributes,  as  individual  causes  capable  of  individual  effects,  as  individually  adapted  to  indi^ 
vidnal  ends.  To  these  individual  truths  or  facts  concerning  individual  beings,  must  all  the 
26 
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tbstmctions  of  tliongfat  be  brought  back.  Thej  most  all  be  tnuulatod  into  diaae,  in  ofdor  to 
bave  any  meaning  or  any  tnitiu 

Koiation  of  §381.  There  is  no  natural  antagonism  between  knowledge 
ex^MicriM  o^  by  experience  and  knowledge  by  thought,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
by  ongb .  times  called,  the  knowledge  of  individual  facts  and  the 
knowledge  of  truths.  Those  who  insist  that  what  we  observe  by  the 
senses  or  experience  in  consciouness  is  the  only  knowledge  on  which  we 
can  rely,  overlook  tbe  fact  that  nothing  can  be  known  by  observation  or 
experience  which  is  not  also  kno^^Ti  in  some  of  its  attributes,  effects,  or 
uses,  and  that  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  human  language  without  being 
generalized,  expressed  in  propositions,  and  used  in  deduction  and  induo* 
tion.    They  do  not  notice  that  no  human  being  can  observe  facts  without 

thinking  those  facts. 

• 

On  the  other  hand,  thinking,  without  deriTing  our  thongfata  from  and  tenting  tbem  by 
Indii  idual  examples,  is  no  thinking  at  all,  because  it  Tiolates  the  very  definition  and  concep- 
tion of  thinlcing  which  makes  it  begin  in  the  actual  with  individual  perceptions  and  expe- 
rieD(  es,  and  proceed  by  generalizing  what  it  observes.  Facts  unconnected  by  those  relations 
of  thought  by  which  they  are  oouoeived,  classified,  explained,  and  described,  are  barren  of 
all  interest  and  unproductive  of  all  use.  Thoughts,  as  mere  abstractions,  are  the  vaguest  and 
driest  of  all  phantasms,  except  as  they  are  exemplified  by  facts.  Facts  without  thought^rela- 
tions  are  poor  and  barren.    Thoughts  without  facts  are  empty  and  useless. 

Reifttion    of   §  ^^^'   Thinking  is  aided  by  language,  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
ii^u^ht  to  Ian-    ^eut,  is  dependent  upon  it  as  its  most  efficient  instrument 
and  auxiliary.    But  thinking  is  not  constituted  by,  bat,  on 
he  contrary,  itself  originates  and  gives  form  and  law  to  language. 

The  connection  between  thought  and  language  is  so  intimate,  that  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  and  again.  One  or  two  general 
remarks  in  respect  to  it,  seem  here  to  be  in  place.  The  reason  why 
l^hought  requires  such  an  instrument  and  assistant  as  language,  is,  that  the 
objects  of  thinking  are  generalized  objects,  and  to  such  objects  there  are 
and  there  can  be  no  realities  actually  existing.  The  results  or  products  of 
our  thinking  are  not  manifested  by  any  changes  which  are  actually  effected 
In  material  or  spiritual  objects.  When  we  observe  a  countless  number  of 
similar  animals  and  group  them  into  a  class,  we  do  not  impress  by  these 
acts  any  changes  upon  their  structure  or  their  habits.  We  may  classify 
and  arrange  them  into  a  con^lete  and  well-ordered  system,  but  we  do  not 
add  Ui  or  take  from  them  as  individuals  a  single  property.  The  same  is 
true  of  spiritual  beings  and  acts.  Nothing  passes  over  to  the  objects  thongbt, 
which  shows  how  we  have  thought  and  classed  them.  In  the  knowledge 
by  sense,  the  same  object  reminds  us  that  we  have  seen  it  before,  or  an 
object  once  seen  is  itself  suggested  to  our  memory  and  recognized  aa 
previously  known.  So,  in  spiritual  acts,  one  individual  is  recognised  aa 
io  like  another  that  we  call  it  the  same.  But  thought-generalixationa 
have  no  such  objects  by  which  they  can  be  recalled  and  tested.    It  is  only 
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by  language — ^the  sound  to  the  ear,  and  ite  symbol  for  tie  eye — ^tliat  the 
products  of  our  activity  can  be  fixed  so  as  to  be  the  obfecte  of  recall 
and  future  use.  Hence  words  spring  into  being  as  fast  as  definite  con 
ceptions  are  formed.  Hence  it  is  as  natural  for  man  to  speak  as  it  is 
to  think,  and  man  'speaks  because  he  thinks.'  The  name  petrifies,  pr^ 
^erres,  and  exhibits  the  flitting  concept  as  in  a  crystal  shrine,  both  hard 
and  dear.  The  proposition  embodies  the  judgment  for  the  use  of  the 
man  who  first  thinks  it,  and  who  expresses  it  to  stimulate  the  thinking 
of  others.  In  applying  names,  we  must  enter  somewhat  into  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  objects  for  which  they  stand.  In  defining  termSf 
we  must  be  guided  to  their  meaning  by  observing  the  things  to  which 
they  are  applied.  In  accepting  or  rejecting  propositions,  we  must  think 
of  the  relations  of  the  objects  which  they  concern. 

It  follows  that,  as  an  indiTidual  who  is  limited  in  hk  thinking  will  require  and 
imited^  laa-  use  only  a  limited  Tocabnlary,  so  it  will  be  with  a  community.  Wherever  we 
^  tho^ht.    fio^  A  language  scanty  in  the  number  and  meagre  in  the  import  of  its  words, 

or  a  laogoage  whieh  Is  limited  In  the  oombinations  and  relations  of  its  syntax, 
we  always  infer  that  the  thinking  of  the  people  who  formed  or  used  this  language  was  im- 
perfectly  developed. 

It  follows,  also,  that  the  study  of  words  must  be  a  study  and  discipline  of 
The^  Btudy  of  thought.  To  master  a  language  that  is  rich  in  its  vocabulary,  requires  thai 
of  thav^'L^    ^®  contemplate  the  nicer  shades  of  thought  which  are  expressed  by  the 

endless  variety  of  the  conceptions  which  are  embodied  in  its  words.  If  it  is 
complicated  in  its  structure,  we  must  discriminate  all  the  delicate  relations  which  this  syntax 
expresses  or  suggests,  and  trace  tiiem  through  all  the  varied  of  forms  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  No  language  can  be  dead  to  the  intelligent  student.  Its  thoughts  are  enshrined, 
not  buried ;  for  they  can  be  made  living  at  the  call  of  the  mind  which  thinks  them  over 
again,  long  after  the  minds  which  first  conceived  them  have  passed  from  the  earth.  Accord- 
ing as  these  thoughts  were  crudely  conceived  or  delicately  distinguished,  so  is  the  language 
itself  rough  or  polished,  awkward  in  its  structure,  or  plastic  as  the  living  spirits  which  moulded 
it.  The  delicate  tissue  of  words  reflects  the  varying  shades  of  thought,  feeling,  and  opinion 
that  run  through  every  part  of  the  fabric,  like  threads  of  silk  and  gold. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  words  in  no  sense  constitute  thought,  as  some 
hastily  infer.  Language  is  simply  thought  expressed,  though  the  thought 
is  ma^le  permanent  by  being  expressed.  It  is  formed  by  the  thinking 
powei,  because  this  requires  for  its  development  and  perfection  a  sensible 
ezprebjion  of  its  inner  processes,  and  seeks  a  permanent  embodiment  and 
record  of  their  results. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

THOUOHT — THE  VOBMATION  OF  THB  CONCEPT  OB  NOTION, 

TmifKiNO  has  been  already  defined  as  fhat  series  of  processes  by  which  we  form  and  applj 
general  notions  or  eoneepU,  It  is  obvions  that  the  first  act  in  this  scries  of  processes  ii^ 
to  form  or  develop  these  products.  1%e  consideration  of  the  process  will  instract  ns  as  to 
the  natore  of  the  product  The  psychological  Icnowledge  of  the  acts  by  which  we  attain 
the  concept^  will  instruct  us  as  to  its  nature  and  definition,  and  prepare  us  to  understand  the 
other  thought-processes  to  which  it  is  preparatory,  as  well  as  to  eyolre  those  metaphysical 
beliefe  and  original  notions  which  it  presupposes.  All  will  agree  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  general  notions  are  formed  or  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  the  soul's  own  energy 
Howeyer  earnestly  or  positively  some  may  insist  that  a  part  of  our  notions  are  innate, 
none  will  deny  that  the  great  variety  of  notions  which  we  apply  to  common  ol^'eots  ant 
acquired  by  special  mental  acts. 

Material  objeota    §  883.   We  begin  with  the  concepts  of  material  olffects^  such 
concepta  are    as  a  stone,  an  apple,  a  horse ;  and  observe  that  such  objects 


miut  be  perceived,  in  part  at  least,  before  we  form  general 
notions  of  them.  We  do  not  insist  that  the  process  of  perception  should 
be  complete  before  the  act  of  generalizing  begins.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  all  the  percepts  appropriate  to  the  several  senses  should  be  gained, 
and  that  these  should  be  united  under  all  their  relations,  before  general- 
ization  commences.  Still  less  is  it  intended  that  all  the  acquired  percept 
tions  should  be  mastered ;  for  generalization  may  assist  sense  perception  in 
these  higher  combinations  and  acts.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  a 
percept  should  go  before  a  concept  in  the  order  of  time,  as  it  is  the 
foundation  for  it  in  the  relation  of  logical  subordination.  A  general 
notion  requires  individual  objects  to  which  it  can  be  applied ;  and  indi- 
vidual objects  in  the  material  world  can  only  be  known  by  perception. 

The  mind  begins  to  generalize  as  soon  as  it  knows  that 
ore  known  to  be    several  perccivcd  objects  are  different  as  individuals,  and  yet 
^    '  are  in  any  one  respect  alike.    Before  generalization,  they 

may  be  known  confusedly  or  known  vaguely.  The  perceptions  from  the 
many  objects  may  be  taken  to  be  one  through  careless  inattention,  or  may 
be  known  as  many,  and  yet  be  neither  clearly  distinguished  as  apart,  nor 
clearly  united  as  similar.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  are  distinguished, 
as  not  the  same,  and  yet  as  united  by  a  common  likeness,  the  process  of 
generalization  has  begun.  This  process  is  possible  even  with  single  per 
oepts.  If  ten  patches  of  red  color,  of  the  same  form,  dimensions,  and 
hitensity,  were  presented  to  the  eye,  the  mind  might  gather,  or  conceive, 
or  grasp  them  together,  by  their  common  redness,  and  form  a  general 
notion  of  them;  separating  them  as  many  by  their  distinguished  or 
distinct  position  in  space,  and  yet  uniting  them  as  one  by  the  singte 
similarity  of  color. 

If  these  ten  red  discs  of  color,  by  the  use  of  the  remaining  senses,  art 
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afterwards  known  to  be  ten  red  appleR,  {.  6.  if  otber  points  of  likeness  are 
perceived,  the  generatissation  is  more  complex  in  its  materials,  but  the 
process  is  the  same.    What  is  the  process  ?    What  are  the  elements  of 
separable  acts  which  it  inyolyes  ? 
_,  The  process  involves  an  act  of  analysis  or  attentive  dii^ 

This      mrolTM         ...  -m  •     i  .  it.*. 

ftB^yriBof  tiMir  onmmation.  The  mmd  must  notice  that  which  is  common, 
and  distinguish  it  fVom  that  which  is  diverse.  That  which 
is  diverse  must  have  been  noticed  when  the  individuals  were  perceived. 
In  generalization,  the  mind  goes  one  step  further :  it  discerns,  by  a  sepa- 
rate act,  that  which  is  common.  This  act  is  an  act  of  comparison.  Its 
appropriate  object  is  likeness  or  diversity.  It  discerns  it  first  as  similar, 
u  e.  the  red,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  It  takes  this  similar  to  be  the  same, 
and,  so  regarding  it,  finds  it  in  every  one  of  the  individual  objects.  This 
similar  something,  conceived  as  common  to  many  objects  distinguished  as 
individuals,  is  a  general  conception,  notion  or  concept. 

The  indiyidaalB  are,  in  common  language,  called  beings ;  that  similar  some- 
Jj^Jglj  *ftSm  ^'^"^  ^^^^  ^  common  to  all,  is  their  attribute.  The  individuals  are  called 
uidr  atoibatea.     beings,  because,  as  we  have  preyiously  explained,  every  object  of  direct 

knowledge  is  a  being.  Bvery  object  directly  known  as  diverse  in  space  or 
time,  is  a  separate  or  difFerent  beins:.  But,  by  comparison,  we  know  these  beings  in  a  new 
relation,  as  being  similar  in  one  particular.  This  similar  something  is  not  a  being,  for  it  is 
discerned  in  all,  and  known  of  all*  of  one  as  well  as  of  another.  This  is  called  their  attribute, 
because  it  is  asserted  of  each,  or  attributed  to  each.  It  is  also  called  property,  quality,  pred- 
icable,  etc.,  etc.,  for  reasons  which  are  purely  logical,  and  which  will  be  explained  in  their 
place. 

AbrtiBction'  to  §  ^®^'  "^^  mental  acts  which  we  have  described,  are  &mil- 
ab^ct^and  to  jiyiy  kuown  as  foUows :  The  act  of  analytic  attention  by 
which  that  element  in  each  of  these  objects  which  is  like 
its  fellow  in  every  other,  is  separately  observed  or  noticed,  is  usually 
called  abstraction^  because  the  mind  draws  it  away  from  the  other  parts 
or  percepts.  E[ant  and  Hamilton  say  that  abstraction  refers  to  that  from 
which  the  mind  withdraws  itself,  while  it  prescinds  the  similar  to  which 
it  attends.  Thus,  in  the  example  cited,  the  mind  prescinds  the  redness, 
and  abstracts  its  attention  from  all  the  remaining  attributes. 

The  next  step  is,  to  perceive  by  comparison  that  the  several 
UonporiMs.        objects  to  wMch  we  thus  separately  attend,  are  alike.    This 
is  to  compare,  or  to  know  by  comparison. 
The  next  step  is,  to  consider  these  several  similars  as  the 
OeneraiiMition.     same,  as  One  something  which  is   common  to  aU  the  indi- 
viduals perceived.    This  is  to  generalize — to  make  general — 
more  properly,  mentally  to  think  <fT  affirm  a  common  something  of  all 
these  individuals.    The  similar  redy  or  rounds  or  sweety  or  hitter^  is  made 
one,  and,  as  one,  is  regarded  as  common  to  each  of  the  different  indi- 
viduals.   Which  of  these  acts  is  first  performed,  is  immaterial — whether 
the   mind  seems   to  generalize   before  it    abstracts,  or  the  reverse;  oj 
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whether  it  attendty  compares,  and  geoeraliieB  all  in  one.  It  is  all  the 
same  as  to  both  process  and  product,  whether  we  separate  the  redness 
from  the  first  apple  which  we  perceiye^  before  we  apply  it  to  the  many, 
or  are  stimulated  by  observing  many  red  apples  to  notice  and  abstnu^t 
thsft  whidn  is  aMke  and  common,  or  whether  the  points  of  difference  ex* 
cite  OS  to  generalize  the  one,  or  more,  in  which  the  objects  are  alike. 

Again,  when  this  common  somethinff  has  thus  been  general 

The      attribute     .      ,  vl  ri.       u-      *      -^  v  i-   J  ^  j  *i. 

Afftrmabie  of  izsd  by  like  objects,  it  can  be  applied  to  any  and  every  oUier 

many  beings.  ■».•  i»i«»  •  rwn  ■»#.<•• 

object  to  which  it  is  appropriate.  Thus,  rounds  after  being 
thought  of  a  single  class,  as  of  apples  or  balls,  may  be  thought  of  all 
objects  that  are  round — as  of  the  vast  spheres  which  are  hung  in  the 
heavens,  or  of  globules  so  minute  as  to  be  indiscernible  by  the  naked  eye. 

These  prooeases  are  performed  by  all  men  whose  higher  powers  are  at  all 
^*ritenSd?TS  ^*^®*^P®^'  Every  such  man  knows  what  they  are,  for  they  all  abstract, 
men.  compare,  and  generalize  with  equal  ease,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  or 

with  equal  perfection.  All  men  do  not  discern  with  equal  readiness  that 
which  is  alike  and  that  which  is  different  in  individual  objects.  There  are  shades  of  color, 
peculiarities  of  form,  varieties  of  taste  and  sou-sd,  which  some  men  can  never  distinguish  as 
either  alike  or  unlike,  with  the  utmost  enei^  of  attention.  Many  more  are  not  reached, 
through  indolence,  or  carelessness  of  attention.  There  are  others  still,  to  discern  which  we 
need  a  special  discipline:  as  the  training  of  the  painter's  eye,  the  muadan's  ear,  or  the 
mechanic's  touch.  There  are  abstractions,  however,  which  all  mem  make  who  think  at  all, 
even  the  rudest  and  tlie  youogest.  There  are  generatixaticms  also,  to  which  all  are  comp^ 
tent,  and  which  all  men  habitually  perforok 

Pimppoee  the  §  385.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  these  processes 
•nb^M^  and  dcvelop  and  presuppose  the  distinction  of  substance  and 
attribute.  attribute — u  «.,  of  being  and  distinguishing  relations.    The 

individual  apples  of  which  we  think  the  redness  are  beings,  the  redness  is 
their  common  attribute.  What  is  the  nature  of^  and  what  the  authority  by 
which  we  make  this  distinction,  we  do  not  propose  here  to  inquire.  For 
our  present  purposes,  it  is  sufScient  that  we  call  attention  to  the  &ct  that 
it  is  fundamental  to  the  process  of  forming  the  notion,  and  that  it  must 
be  assumed  as  real,  and  be  firmly  believed  by  the  mind. 

One  thing  only  we  observe :  The  distinction  is  not  discerned  by  the  mind 
TW«yJ|J^J^J5  through  the  organs  of  sense.  We  abstract  one  senile  quality  after  anodier, 
bense-peioeption.    and  we  stiU  say  the  being  remains.    When  every  sensibie  quality,  save  one^ 

is  conceived  to  be  removed,  we  even  then  distinguish  what  remains  as  substanos 
and  attribute.  We  eannot  take  away  one  quaMty  after  another,  as  we  lay  off  tb^  folds  of  a 
crystal  or  the  layers  of  an  onion,  and  find  a  material  nudeuit,  or  core,  which  is  itself  a  simple 
being,  without  attributes  or  qualities ;  for  what  remains  is  as  truly  a  bebig  and  an  attribute 
is  that  with  which  we  began.  So  fkr  as  the  senses  are  concerned,  what  we  call  the  qualities 
and  being  are  blended  in  one  and  constitute  a  whole,  and  yet  we  beliere  that  the  two  are 
diverse  from  one  another,  and  that  every  mind  assumes  the  distinction  to  be  valid  and  real 
It  is  only  when  we  analyze  the  thinking  process  and  its  product  by  a  reflex  and  genenillsog 
let,  that  we  find  that  we  caamot  affirm  the  similars  coaceived  as  the  same,  to  be  common  U 
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every  mdiYidual,  without  taning  a  thoq^  or  laeaUl  Bonettdng  whioh  is  distiDguiahablc  fron 
feha  beings  to  which  it  belongg. 

We  rest  here,  at  present,  with  this  discovery,  which  points  to  further  inquiries— vi^,  tlia. 
the  distinctiye  or  differing  conceptions  of  being  and  attribate  are  not  discerned  by  sense-per 
ception,  bat  are  eroired  in  the  proeesses  of  thought. 

By  the  same  method,  we  prove  that  they  are  not  discerned  by  our  oonseiooi 
miLnK^^^^ir  ^'P^'^®^^  ^  iin^^  9pMiual  aaU  or  t/olss.  Though  it  be  essential  to  each 
ooMcknuDsis.  one  of  suck  acts  or  states,  that  they  be  performed  or  suffered  by  the  identi- 
cal ego^  yet  these  acts  or  states  must  first  be  abstracted,  compared,  and 
generalized,  before  they  are  known  as  attributes,  and  the  ego  is  kjiown  as  a  being,  or  the 
subject  or  substance  of  coomion  attributes.  Of  spiritual  as  really  as  of  material  attributes 
and  beings,  it  is  true  that  their  concepts  or  notions  are  evolved  and  (fisoemed  by  thought 

The  further  discussion  of  the  import  and  origin  of  these  correlates  must  be  reserved  for 
another  place.    [Of.  P.  IV.  C.  VILl 

The  product,  a    §  886.   The  product  of  the  processes  which  have  been  con 
£mf'*iiii^rt"of    sidered,  is  called  a  conc^t  or  notion.     We  employ  these 


terms  because  they  may  be  made  precise  in  their  import  and 
technical  in  their  use.  Conception  is  sometimes  used ;  but  conception  is, 
in  our  English  philosophy,  used  indiscriminately  for  an^  and  every  object 
of  the  mind's  cognition,  or  else  is  arbitrarily  limited,  as  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
to  the  individual  object  of  representation ;  thus  made  equivalent  to  image. 
Abstract  general  condition  (or  even  general  conc^ion)^  is  sufficiently 
precise  in  its  import,  but  is  too  cumbrous  for  common  use.  Concept  and 
notion  have  each,  in  their  etymology,  a  special  signification  appropriate  to 
one  aspect  or  feature  of  the  product  to  which  both  are  applied.  Concept 
signifies  that  which  is  grasped  or  held  together,  and  refers  us  to  the  act 
by  which  different  similar  attributes  are  treated  as  one,  or  the  same  act  by 
whioh  separate  Indiyidual  beings  are  united  as  one  by  their  common  attri- 
bute or  attributes  Notion^  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  which  is  or 
may  be  known  by  certain  Bigus  or  marks,  noUB — i.  e.,  constituting,  defin- 
ing, and  distingtusldng  attributes.  Concept  refers  us  to  the  psychological 
procesR  by  whioh  the  product  is  formed ;  notion,  to  the  uses  to  which  it 
\A  applied*  Both  may  be  properly  employed  as  technical  and  scientific 
designations. 

The  reality  of  any  such  mental  product  or  thought-object 
thepi^uot   has  been  questioned  chiefly  by  those  who  have  misunderstood 

or  misconceived  its  nature.  Its  import  or  nature  has  been 
imperfectly  or  vaguely  estimated  even  by  many  who  have  believed  in  its 
reidity.  It  is  only  by  explaining  its  nature,  both  negatively  and  positively, 
that  its  reality  can  be  vindicated  and  established. 

The  concept  is  not  a  percept,  nor  is  its  object  an  object  u 
^^^  »>.  a   perceived.    This  last  is  strictly  individual;   the  concept  is 

uniformly  general  The  one  differs  from  the  other  in  the 
conditions  whioh  occasion  it,  the  process  from  which  it  comes,  and  the 
result  which  is  evolved.    In  order  to  prove  this  beyond  question,  we  have 
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only  to  ask  wbai  the  mind  knows  when  it  sees  a  man,  and  what  it  thinks 
of  when  it  utters  the  word  mauy  and  applies  it  in  thought  to  the 
human  species.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  two  objects  of  cognition 
are  diverse,  even  though  he  may  not  easily  explain  in  what  this  differenct* 
consists. 

The  concept  is  not  a  mental  image^  or  the  object  of  the 


No*^B  Bflneu  jjjj^^jg  cognition  in  representation.  We  recall  an  individual 
percept,  one  or  many ;  or  we  form,  by  creation,  some  image 
unlike  any  which  we  have  in  fact  perceived.  These  objects  are,  as  truly 
as  percepts,  clearly  distinguishable  from  that  which  the  mind  thinks  or 
knows  when  it  uses  a  general  term.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  mind  is 
not  aided  by  percepts  and  images,  in  forming,  recalling,  and  applying  its 
notions,  but  only  that  they  are  not  the  same,  and  should  not  be  con- 
fouoded. 

N  i^xutln  in  ^^^  ^^  ^  °^^  asserted  that  there  is  any  individual  being,  or  any  bdng 
diriAoal  oorre-  existing  in  fact  or  nature,  which  answers  precisely  to  any  concept  or  notion. 
oSncopt  There  is  no  such  thing  existing  as  a  man  or  tree  in  general,  but  only  indi- 

vidual men  and  trees.  The  notion  exists  only  in  the  mind  which  forms  it, 
and  in  the  mind  which  receives  .t  from  another,  forming  it  over  again  for  itself  in  the  act  of 
receiving  and  using  it.  If  it  be  asked.  How,  then,  is  it  that  these  notions  are  denoted  by 
fixed  terms  that  are  universal  in  all  generations  and  have  their  synonyms  in  all  languages  ? 
We  reply :  The  human  mind  generalizes  by  similar  processes,  and  is  furnished  with  similar 
objects,  having  the  same  essential  and  common  relations.  Hence,  each  man  forms  the  same 
notions  with  every  other,  so  far  as  each  uses  the  same  powers  upon  the  same  olyects  with 
umilar  fidelity  and  attention. 

isa  itOatiTeob-  §  ^®^*  ^®  obscrvc  positively :  the  concept  is  a  purely  relar 
|«*  of  knowi-  tive  object  of  knowledge.  Ibis  is  its  distinctive  feature, 
that  it  has  definite  relations  to  objects  of  sense  and  conscious* 
ness.  So  far  from  forming  an  objection  to  the  possibility,  the  reality,  or 
the  significance  of  such  an  object  of  thought,  that  it  is  not  like  an  object 
of  sense  or  experience ;  this  very  circumstance  proves  its  possibility  and 
provides  for  its  credibility.  As  a  mental  product  and  mental  object,  it  is 
purely  relative,  being  formed  by  the  mind  and  understood  by  the  mind  as 
indifferently  conmion  to  single  objects ;  as,  so  to  speak,  held  ever  ready 
by  the  mind  to  be  affirmed  of,  and  restored  to,  the  single  objects  to  which 
it  relates.  These  objects  only  enable  the  mind  to  understand  its  import. 
The  individual  things  to  which  it  relates,  ^ve  to  it  its  significance  and 
utility.  Without  these,  it  is  a  no-thing^  an  unintelligible  and  unreal 
fancy.  This  peculiarity  of  the  concept  is  implied  in  its  various  appella 
lions.  It  is  called  a  general^  that  is,  capable  of  being  thought  of  many 
ndividuals,  which  are  thereby  grouped  into  or  conceived  as  a  class.  It 
IS  called  also  a  predicable^  by  its  very  nature  capable  of  being  affirmed  or 
thought  of  single  objects.  It  is  a  universal — i.  e.,  pertaining  equally  to 
all  the  individuals  to  whicb  it  belongs. 
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The  reUtiTe  character  of  the  concept  la  atill  further  expreaaed  by  the  aaaer. 
In  w^At  f  rue  i*  tion,  that  the  knowledge  which  it  givea  ia  tymboHcal  only.  XlDiler  thia  view, 
gptholt^^     *    <ODoepta  are  viewed  as  being  like  to  mathenuttical  charactera  or  aymbols. 

Tbey  hare  no  import  and  impart  no  knowledge  when  used  apart  from  the 
obfecta  to  which  they  relate,  but  serve  an  important  purpose  in  enabling  us  to  recall  out 
pteviotts  observwions  of  oomparison  and  analysis.  They  also  fix  such  observations,  so  that 
we  can  avail  oonelves  of  them  at  a  subsequent  time.  They  asaiat  others  in  making  the  same 
observations  more  surely  and  readily.  But  aside  from  their  application,  they  are  as  meaning- 
less and  dry  a*  4re  the  characters  and  signs  of  a  mathematical  formula  (cf.  §  427). 

Others  have  contended,  that  the  only  symbol  required  is  the  word;  that 
^^  ^uSm^^a  names,  or  general  terms,  are  the  only  characters  required  for  the  purposes 
name.  above  deecribed ;  that  the  concept  or  notion,  when  regarded  as  intervening 

between  the  name  and  Uie  individual  object,  is  «  mere  fiction.  This  view, 
10  earnestly  urged  by  the  nominalists  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  by  some  eminent 
philologists,  is  exposed  to  the  following  objections :  first,  there  could  be  no  generalization  or 
thought-knowledge  without  language.  This  consequence  is  set  aside  by  the  notorious  fact 
that  deaf-mutes  can  generalize  without  the  use  of  written  or  spoken  terms,  and  even  without 
any  language  whatever.  The  sign4anguage  which  they  use  when  without  culture,  is  but 
the  punting  of  individual  objects  or  acts.  Second,  general  terms,  when  used  as  symbols, 
do  not  symbolize  sensible  or  individual  objects  as  such,  but  only  elements,  attributes,  or  parta 
which  are  separated  by  analysis,  and  compared  as  like  or  unlike.  If  these  mental  operations 
did  not  separate  and  fix  these  objects,  the  words  would  have  no  meaning ;  they  would  have 
nothing  to  symbolize,  they  would  stand  for  nothing,  they  would  signify  nothing.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  what  they  do  signify  cannot  be  known  except  in  its  relation  to  individual  beings, 
and  by  means  of  these  beings  or  those  which  are  like  them,  it  does  not  follow  that  when 
these  objects  are  before  the  mind  it  does  not  find  that  in  relation  to  them,  which  is  conceived 
by  itself,  and  then  signified  by  language. 

That  in  the  individual  objects  which  the  mind  can  distinguish  by  analysis,  and  then 
recombine  by  synthesis,  is  not  now  the  subject  of  our  inquiries.  We  assume  that  these 
Individual  objects  are  capable  of  being  thus  analyied  into  relations,  properties,  and  attributes, 
and  that  these  relations,  etc.,  can  be  discerned  to  be  like,  and  thus  united  under  a  common 
concept,  wLtch  concept  is  by  its  very  nature  applicable  to  every  one  of  these  objects. 

The  ooncopt  re-  §  ^®®*  Again :  as  being  this  common  and  relative  thing,  the 
•p«**«  5  ''***  concept  respects  ordy  the  similar  cUtrilnUes  of  individuals,  or 
such  as  might  be  supposed  to  be  alike.  It  respects  those 
elements  which  analysis  can  separate  as  individually  distinct  and  compari- 
son can  unite  as  alike.  Attributes,  properties,  and  relations,  are  the  ouly 
objects  which  it  respects.  These  are  first  discerned,  then  compared,  then 
united  into  a  single  thought-object.    This  object  is  the  concept  or  notion. 

Herein  lies  the  diflbrence  between  the  act  of  a  brute  and  the  act  of  a  man  in 
can  brutes  form  perceiving  objects  that  are  alike.  In  one  sense,  the  brute  may  perceive  what 
»^»p^  f  ]g  similar  as  readily  as  a  man ;  in  some  cases,  even  more  quickly,  for  his 

senses  may  be  more  keen.  If  he  has  been  ilUreated  or  frightened  by  any 
other  animal  or  any  other  thing,  whatever  is  like  it  will  be  aroided  at  once.  But  the  brute 
does  not  attend  and  analyze  as  does  a  man.  Hence  he  cannot  discriminate  so  as  to  abstract ; 
or,  at  best,  the  degree  and  range  of  such  efforts  must  be  very  limited.  His  power  to  ccmpare 
and  discern  the  like  and  the  unlike,  would  for  this  reason,  be  lame  and  feeble  if  no  other 
were  suggested.  Should  it  be  granted  that  the  brute  can  discern  similar  attributes,  it 
has  no  power  at  all  to  conceive  oc  think  the  similar  as  the  tame.    It  cannot  form  and  use  a 
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eoQoept  as  founded  on  attributes  and  as  common  to  individual  beings.  Hence,  the  brute  ii 
incapable  of  language.  He  may  utter  sounds  and  cries,  which  iostinot  extorts  and  to  whkh 
the  instinct  of  the  hearw  responds,  and  thus  the  ▼oioe  and  ear  of  the  animal  tribes  may  serve 
suine  of  the  useful  and  social  ends  which  language  aocomf»lishes  in  man ;  but  the  brate  is 
incapable  of  language  as  the  signs  of  eoneepts,  because  he  is  ineapable  of  thought*  He  cm- 
not  form  aud  use  a  concept,  and  therefore  he  can  neither  speak  nor  understand  a  single  vend. 
Even  the  parrot,  that  miracle  of  talkers,  is  incapable  of  language,  and  never  utters  what  d«- 
serves  to  be  called  a  word. 

The  oonoept  r©-  ^®  obscrve  Still  further,  that  all  which  the  concept  contem- 
JJ^  retatioM  plates  or  signifiee,  i*  these  common  attributes  which  are 
discerned  in  the  individuals  to  which  it  is  applied.  These 
attributes  are  its  proper  and  sole  import  or  signification.  The  concept, 
as  such,  is  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  number  of  individuals  in  which 
these  attributes  are  found,  or  with  anything  else  which  may  be  true  of 
them.  It  is  aU  the  same  to  our  thinking  and  to  the  concept  which  we 
form  by  thinking,  whether  the  tree  of  which  we  make  and  use  the  notion, 
is  here  or  there ;  is  high  or  low ;  is  the  tree  which  we  have  often  seen  and 
admired,  or  the  tree  which  is  ten  thousand  miles  distant ;  is  the  tallest  of 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  or  of  the  firs  of  California,  or  the  most  dwarfed 
and  stunted  on  the  coldest  mountain  summit.  It  is  even  indiflferent 
whether  it  actually  exists  or  not ;  it  is  only  essential  that  it  be  made  up 
by  the  mind  of  the  actual  constituents  of  every  object  that  is  properly 
called  a  tree. 

So  of  the  notion  of  man.  It  is  of  no  importance  whether  we  apply  it  to  this  or  that 
man,  to  a  tall  or  short,  a  black  or  a  white  man,  to  the  man  whom  we  love  or  the  man  whom 
we  hate,  or  whether  we  apply  it  to  any  man  at  all,  so  long  as  we  make  it  to  stand  for  the 
attributes  that  properly  belong  to  every  one  who  is  indeed  a  man.  So  £sv  as  the  signification 
is  concerned,  the  nom  man,  the  adjective  Aumaii,  and  the  abstractum  hvmaniiy^  are  precisely 
the  same.  The  three  denote  only  a  single  concept,  viz.,  that  composed  of  the  attributes  which 
belong  to  men.  But  why,  then,  are  three  words  employed,  if  their  import  is  the  same  ? 
Why  are  general  terms  divided  into  nouns,  ac^ectives,  and  abstracta  ?  We  answer :  The  dtf 
ference  of  these  words  concerns  their  application,  and  the  convenience  of  language  for  brief 
and  condensed  expression.  It  does  not  in  the  least  regard  the  import  of  the  concept  common 
to  the  three  terms. 

ConopptaaBooB.  §^8®'  I*  **  important  to  notice,  however,  that  in  thdr 
mto^  and  ab-  application,  GOBcepts  are  distinguished  as  concrete  and 
(abstract  The  concrete  notion  contemplates  attributes,  and 
is  applied  to  beings  existing.  The  abstract  notion  treats  an  attribute  as 
though  it  were  itself  suoh  a  being.  Of  the  three  notions  named,  man 
and  human  are  concrete ;  humanity  is  an  abstract  notion.  The  concrete 
notions  are  applied  directly  to  an  actually  existing  being,  for  purposes  of 
classification  and  language,  which  need  not  here  be  explained.  The  ab- 
stract humanity  is  applied  to  designate  a  being  that  is  purely  fictitious, 
BO  far  as  actual  existence  is  concerned,  but  which,  in  language  and  m 
thought,  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a  real  being. 
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It  IS  concciTed  u  a  bang,  by  haring  attributes  sffinoed  of  it ;  ss  when  we  say,  buju4iiit> 
k/rail  uid  ptccabU.  It  has  ai^ecdres  prefixed  to  U,  as  in  the  phrase,  oitr  arigitial  hunumitp. 
U  is-  divided  into  cUsses :  hnnuuiity  is  either  isutruOed  or  ntgltettd^  etc.  In  short,  it  ii 
capabie  of  being  treated  in  evBry  way^  as  though  there  were  liviag  beings  called  humanities 
Bot  when  we  analyse  the  real  meaning  of  language,  and  the  thoughts  of  those  who  use  i^ 
we  find  that  the  only  beings  distingiiiBhed  by  tiw  adnd  are  the  Kving  men  who  are  endowed 
with  human  attributes.  Bvery  one  of  the  phrases  or  ssnteaces  in  which  we  use  humanity  st 
a  being,  could  be  exchanged  for  others  in  which  men  only  should  be  spoken  of.  These 
seuteoees  might  be  long  and  complicated  and  awkward,  but  they  would  serre  to  show  that 
abdraeta^  or  abstract  nouns,  haye  no  actual  existence  tbemselves,  but  in  every  case  carry  us 
back  to  some  real  beings  in  the  world  of  matter  or  spirit 

There  is  still  another  sense  of  the  words  conortU  and  ahttroHf  which  is  purely  logical,  exdndlng  aL 
nteence  to  existing  things,  and  ooneenied  only  with  notions  m  eoipfed  with  one  another.  Acoordtng 
to  this  use,  the  ooaerete  notion  is  lbs  notion  with  a  ooaparatiTely  Itall  signtflMnQe,  consisting  of  many, 
foektdfuH  oU  attribntes,  wUle  the  abstraet  is  one  with  fsn, 

ifotions  as  sfaa-  §  ^^^*  Notdons,  again,  are  still  further  distiDguished  ai 
g^and  oomp  simple  and  ean^plex.  This  conoems  their  import,  and  nol 
their  application.  Those  notions  whioh  are  made  from  a 
single  attribute,  are  aimple.  Those  which  are  made  of  more  than. one, 
are  complex.  Simple  notions  are  called,  by  Locke,  simple  ideas.  They 
cannot  be  analyzed  or  decomposed  into  any  constituent  elements.  The 
mind  directly  discerns  them  by  its  varioos  powers  of  knowledge.  Such 
words  as  vihite^  whiteness^  greeny  greennesSj  etc.,  etc.,  are  usaaLly  given  as 
the  names  of  simple  notions.  It  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  we  treat 
these  notions  as  simple,  because  we  do  hot  ordinarily  distingnish  in  thouglit, 
or  by  language,  the  discernible  shades  of  white  or  green.  Those  which 
are  properly  simple,  would  be  sach  shades  of  color  as  can  be  distin- 
guished from  every  other.  On  the  other  hand,  ehalky  chalky^  are  complex 
notions,  because  they  signify  more  than  one  attribute.  So,  man  and 
human  are  complex  spiritual  notions,  for  they  contain  many  attributes. 

No  thing  or  being  aotuaily  existing  is  represented  by  a  rimple  notion.  A 
'^w^^ii*^^  grain  of  sand  or  mote  in  the  simbeam,  is  complex,  for  it  has  form,  dimen- 
tare.  sions,  oolor,  weight,  eta,  etc    Nature  gives  ns  no  simple  ideas.    She  tonches 

ns  tfarou^  too  many  areones  of  knowledge.  She  leads  us  to  observe  varied 
attributes  in  every  existing  tlung.  We,  in  our  thinking,  analyae  and  separate  her  complex 
objects,  and  reconstruct  and  recombine  tbe  elements  which,  at  her  prompting,  we  have 
abstracted  and  generaUsed.  In  this  way  we  separate  and  reconstruct  the  elements  or  attri 
butes  of  material  objects  ss  nature  exhibits  them  to  us,  as  of  plants,  and  animals.  Thus,  aU 
die  concepts  whieh  are  expressed  by  the  general  terms  that  fonn  tiie  staple  of  every  hingnage, 
are  constmcted  by  the  mind.  They  are  passed  from  one  mind  to  another.  They  are  fixed  in 
pords  and  recorded  in  books  snd  Utemtnre.  The  names  of  the  djeots  that  human  art  and 
idll  has  constructed  for  use  or  beauty,  likewise  stand  for  the  complex  of  simple  notions  which 
we  observe  in  these  objects.  The  artificial  creations^  such  as  are  conceived  by  human  in- 
rention  and  spring  from  human  society,  the  crimes  which  sre  defined  by  human  law,  the 
offices  and  relations  of  government,  the  signs  and  proofe  of  property,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  men,  all  these  are  complex  notions,  which  are  made  and  sustained  by  civilized  man,  and 
interest  most  profoundly  his  hopes  and  fiears.  These  are  sdU  further  removed  from  tbe  uotioos 
and  terms  mo^  usually  ooaoeived  ss  sbstncta,  but,  like  these,  are  susceptible  of  being  sc 
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analyzed  as  to  be  carried  back  toUving  beings,  fiat  these  all  are  oomplez  njiii>na,  and  some 
of  them  exceedizigly  complex  in  their  consdtnent  elements.  If  we  consult  a  dioticnsry,  and 
run  the  eye  down  its  lists  of  words,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  laige  a  portion  of  them 
stand  for  these  artifidal  creations,  these  complexes  of  abstracted  piopertiee. 

§  891,  Notions  are  teohnically  distiDgaiflhed  by  their  re- 
tflntof  notionfl.'    lations  of  corUerU  and  extenij  or,  as  they  are  often  termed^ 

their  comprehension  and  extemnon^  their  depth  and  breadth. 
These  relations  grow  oat  of  the  very  natare  of  the  notion,  as  will  be 
seen  by  our  definitions.  A  notion  cannot  be  a  notion,  unless  having 
these  two  relations.  It  can  neither  be  formed  nor  used  nnless  both 
these  relations  are  considered.  Indeed,  we  have  ahready  considered  both 
in  the  analysis  previously  given.  But  it  is  none  the  less  important  that 
they  should  be  clearly  explained  and  precisely  defined. 

The  content  of  the  notion  is  the  aUribute^  or  attributes^  of 
OoiLt«nt  defined,    which  it  cousists.    It  is  its  contained  attributes  considered 

as  a  unit  or  whole.  Those  notions,  whose  content  we  have 
the  most  frequent  occasion  to  consider,  are  complex  notions.  Still  a  sim- 
ple notion  has  a  proper  content  in  the  single  attribute  which,  when  con- 
ceived as  common,  is  made  a  concept.  Such  complex  notions  as  chalk, 
snowj  mUk^  felony,  burglary,  theft ;  man,  spirit,  body,  soul,  legislation, 
monarchy,  republic,  a  state,  etc.,  have  so  manifestly  a  sum  of  contained 
attributes,  that  it  is  with  especial  propriety  that  we  speak  of  their  content. 

These  constitute  their  meaning  or  import.  When  these  are  fUlIy  stated,  the  notion  is 
defined.  They  are  also  called  the  enenee,  or  enmii4U  constituents,  of  the  notion,  because 
they  make ,  up  or  form  its  being  as  a  thoughtproduct  or  thought-creation.  The  failure  to 
distinguish  this  special  use  of  the  word  uaence,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  has  been 
confounded  with  real  existence,  has  been  a  fruitflil  source  of  oonflwion  and  controversy  amoi^ 
metaphysicians. 

The  eoBtent  of  a  notion  originally  and  properly  signifies  the 
BztentdAiined.     number  of  individuals  to  which  it  is  applicable.     If  we 

could  know,  by  actual  census,  how  many  horses  or  men 
there  are  at  any  time  existing,  their  sum  would  be  the  extent  of  the 
notion  horse.  We  rarely,  however,  have  occasion  to  go  to  individuals; 
for  these  are  divided  again  and  again  into  larger  and  smaller  groups,  to 
each  of  which  there  is  a  fixed  notion  and  name.  These  divisions  are 
effected  by  adding  to  the  content  of  the  notion,  which  includes  a  greater 
number  of  individuals,  an  additional  attribute — ^in  the  case  of  the  horse, 
an  attribute  of  color,  perhaps ;  and  we  have  a  new  content,  white  horse, 
hkbck  horse,  etc.,  giving  an  extent  of  fewer  individuals.  In  many  cases, 
we  designate  the  concept  thus  newly-formed  by  a  separate  name,  as 
pony,  for  a  small  horse,  charger,  hunter,  roadster,  etc  So  trees  are 
iivided  by  means  of  notions,  whose  content  is  given  as  deciduous  and 
non^dedduouff,  i.e.  whose  content  is  expressed  by  a  single  word,  as  Jks^ 
which  again  are  divided  into  pines,  hemlocks,  spruces,  each  having  some 
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attribute  not  belonging  to  the  content  indicated  by  tbe  word  fir^  otJIt' 
tree. 

In  consequence  of  these  divisions  or  groupings  of  individuals  b]^ 
broader  and  narrower  divisions,  the  extent  of  the  notion  in  actual  us« 
always  stops  short  with  subordinate  groups,  and  does  not  carry  us  down 
or  back  to  the  included  individuals.  These  individuals  are  always  in- 
tended, however,  and  the  subordinate  classes  are  said  to  constitute  the 
extent^  because  they,  in  their  turn,  are  applicable  to  and  comprehend  indi- 
viduals. 

Inasmncb,  however,  as,  for  puipoeee  of  ihnagfat-knowledge,  it  te  of  little 
m^easnr^d'by  <^i>>^u®i'^  ^o^  many  individual  men  are  iiying,  quesdona  of  the  aotoal 
■IKHsiefl.  extent  of  a  notion  rarely  concern  any  thing  beside  the  subordinate  daasei 

which  make  up  the  greater  whole.  We  do  not  count  up  the  men  who  are 
alive— we  do  not  ask  whether  those  who  are  dead  or  those  not  yet  bora,  ought  to  be  added 
to  tbe  extent  of  the  notion  man.  We  simply  propose  to  know  what  are  the  subordinate 
classes,  as  fkr  as  they  have  been  divided  and  subdivided ;  and  having  answered  these  questiona 
#e  rest  content  till  new  discoveries  or  more  oareAil  attention  require  or  warrant  a  still  lower 
subdivision 

As  the  content  of  a  notion  is  exhibited  by  definition^  so  the 
diviaioiL  exUnt  IB  giveu  by  division.    This  division  is  effected  as  the 

indirect  consequence  of  adding  to  the  content  of  the  notion 
a  new  attribute,  which  immediately  narrows  its  extent.  The  adding  a 
new  attribute,  or  new  attributes,  for  this  end,  is  called  determination,  or 
the  act  of  bounding  of^  or  limiting. 

It  follows  that,  as  the  content  of  a  notion  is  increased,  its 
lyM^cteSotf*^    ^^Btent  is  diminished.     Hence  the  maxim:  the  content  is 

inversely  as  the  extent;  and  conversely.  In  other  words, 
the  greater  the  extent,  the  smaller  is  the  content ;  the  greater  the  con* 
tent,  the  smaller  is  the  extent. 

These  distinctions  and  maxims  obviously  apply  to  tbe  concepts  of  abstraeta  and  other 
dctitious  entities  created  by  the  human  mind«  Inasmuch  as  all  these  are  treated  as  though 
they  were  real  beings,  these  concepts  admit  both  of  the  relatlonB  of  content  and  extent. 
Thus,  gratUude  and  republic  are  both  capable  of  definition  and  division.  The  content  of 
eaob  ean  be  given  by  defining  tbe  attributes  which  make  up  its  essence,  and  their  extent  by 
ennmerating  the  several  species  or  sorts  into  which  each  can  be  divided.    Tet  neither  are  real 


All  the  properUes  of  the  notion  which  we  have  thus  fiir  considered,  seemed  to  be  mvolved 
m  the  very  nature  of  the  product,  and  in  its  application  to  its  appropriate  objects.  They  are 
none  the  less  important  or  true  for  that  reason. 

On  reflection,  it  will  also  be  found  that  these  properties  and  relatioiis  have  already  antici- 
pated  and  provided  for  the  whole  theory  of  dtuHficaUon, 

§  392.  In  forming  the  notion  from,  and  applying  the  notion 
how  doea  u   to,  individual  objects,  the  intellect  claaaifles  these  objects; 

that  is,  it  groups  them  into  divisions  which  are  broctder  and 
narrower  in  their  extent ;  and  of  course  higher  and  lower  when  ranked 
according  to  their  place  in  a  system.    This  consequence  follows  both  fron: 
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the  fact  that  nature  has  so  eonstmcted  indiyidaal  bdngs  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  grouped  into  larger  and  smaller  divisions,  hj  means  of 
their  resembling  attributes ;  and  from  the  tendency  in  the  human  soul  to 
meet  this  fact  of  nature  by  the  desire  to  riew  objects  in  a  corresponding 
orderly  arrangement.  It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  thf 
mind  when  it  thinks  the  individual  objects  of  its  knowledge  by  means  oi 
concepts  or  notions  must  of  necessity  classify  them. 

The  first  efforts  at  classification  are  necessarily  rude  and  im* 
cujbenoiaaaiiy    perfect    Children  when  left  to  themselves  group  together 

objects  in  very  strange  connections  and  discern  resemblances 
between  things  which  older  people  never  would  think  of  connecting.  The 
number  or  range  of  objects  to  which  they  have  access  is  very  scanty — ^their 
power  of  attentive  analysis  has  been  little  exercised,  and  their  movements 
of  perception  and  comparison  are  unconstrained  by  the  classifications  of 
others.  In  the  poverty  of  their  language  they  apply  the  words  which  they 
have,  to  the  strangest  uses,  on  the  rery  sUglMiest  and  the  most  whimsical 
analogies. 

They  soon  learn  better,  as  we  say.  That  is,  they  take  from  older  persons  the  oonoep- 
tions  and  classifications  which  have  been  made  before  them.  In  other  words,  they  think  over 
again  the  concepts  that  are  made  ready  snd  presented  for  their  use,  in  the  words  of  whidi 
they  learn  both  the  import  and  the  applieation.  They  do  not  leara  these  words  from  memory 
alone,  but  the  words  guide  them  In  the  direction  in  which  they  are  to  attend  and  indicate 
what  they  wHl  find.  Thus  in  learning  to  talk  they  are  oonstrained  to  fall  in  with  those  classi- 
fications which  previous  generations  have  made  before  them,  and  have  recorded  in  the  language 
which  they  have  left  behind. 

Savages  do  not  classify  under  the  same  restraints.  Now  and 
Hj^r^avageB   ^^^  ^^  opportunity  oocuTS  in  which  we  can  observe  the 

movements  of  their  minds.  When  novel  objects  are  presented 
to  them,  they  usually  seek  out  some  concept  or  word  already  known  and 
familiar,  and  extend  it  to  the  novel  object  by  some  resemblance,  however 
forced  or  violent  it  may  be.  The  goats  which  Captain  Cook  carried  to  the 
Pacific  Islands  were  called  by  the  natives  homed  hogs:  the  horse  on  a 
like  occasion  was  called  a  large  dog.  The  dog  and  the  hoglmng  the  only 
quadi-upeds  with  which  these  savages  were  familiar,  these  novel  animals 
were  tiJken  into  the  only  concepts  and  names  that  were  ready  for  their  re- 
oeption.  When  the  Romans  first  saw  elephants,  they  called  the  animal 
bos  Itteas  or  htcanu8^  a  lucanian  ox,  from  the  province  in  Italy  where  they 
were  first  seen.  It  was  only  after  countless  observations  and  myriads  of 
comparisons  repeated  for  generations  by  multitudes  of  individaal  men,  that 
the  classifications  employed  in  common  life  and  the  concepts  designated 
by  the  words  in  hourly  use  have  been  reached  and  fixed. 

§  893.    The  classifications  of  science  difier  firom  those  of  com 
SoM  ofaoieDo?    ™oii  1^^  '^^  ^^^  ^^^7  <^^  fouudcd  On  a  far  closer  observation. 

and  are  directed  by  the  special  rules  which  are  furnished  by 
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•eieiitifie  principles.  These  may  be  certam  assumed  ends,  or  knowi: 
powers  or  laws  of  nature,  which  were  discovered  long  aft^  those  classifi 
cations  were  perfected  which  are  recorded  in  the  w^ds  of  common  life. 

The  daasificatioii  of  animalB  into  Vertebrates,  ArticuUtes,  HoUnskB,  Radiates  and  Protozoans, 
and  the  subdivision  of  the  Yertebiates  into  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  fishes,  is  ^17 
diiferent  from  that  repreaented  in  the  words  horae,  ox,  whale,  snake,  hawk,  quail,  robin. 
Ndtber  the  so-called  natural  nor  arlifidal  systems  of  Botany  give  us  what  we  know  under  th« 
household  names  of  the  lily,  the  rose,  the  pink,  and  violet  And  yet  these  common  names  do 
as  really  cUssify  their  objects  as  do  scientific  names.  The  concepts  for  which  they  stand  are 
formed  by  the  same  processes  and  applied  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  which  science  fonna 
with  greater  exactness,  and  uses  with  greater  rigor.  As  soon  as  concepts  begin  to  b%formed, 
however  crude  are  the  first  products  and  grotesque  the  dassificationa,  the  mind  has  set  off 
upon  a  path  which  needs  onlj  to  be  faithfully  followed  to  conduct  to  the  definitions  of  NmBton^ 
and  the  daasiflGations  «f  Ottritr. 

To  classify  is  no  secret  of  science,  no  process  reserved  for  the 
not  iwoaibr  ta    select  few  who  are  initiated  into  a  magic  art,  but  it  is  as 

nniversal  and  necessary  as  the  act  of  thinking.  The  classifi- 
cations of  common  life  may  be  as  rational  and  as  useful  for  the  ends  of 
common  life  as  are  those  of  science  for  its  special  objects.  They  are 
founded  on  the  obvious  appearances  of  objects  to  the  senses  and  the 
mind.    They  are  adapted  to  the  uses  of  men  of  ordinary  culture. 

What  wealth  of  thinking  doea  every  cultivated  language  embodj  and  represent !  Each  ona 
of  its  words  has  gathered  into  its  subtle  essence  the  results  of  repeated  and  refined  observa- 
tions of  the  men  who  perhaps  by  successive  efforts  at  Ust  reached  the  concept  which  the  sm- 
gle  term  enshrines.  Many  of  its  terms  designate  relations  and  similarities  which  are  by  no 
means  obvious  at  a  hasty  glance,  and  distinctions  that  would  not  at  once  be  detected.  Even 
^horfe  words  which  we  call  synonymous,  are  distinguished  by  nice  but  real  shades  of  diJSRsring  im- 
port. If  the  language  to  copious  and  carefully  discriminated  like  the  Greek  and  the  German, 
it  ia  at  onoe  a  representation  and  a  monument  of  the  thinking  of  the  race  who  used,  and  by  using 
developed  it  into  its  consummated  perfection. 

What  the  bd-  ^^  ^^^^  manner  the  technical  nomenclature  of  a  single  science 
rSen»?wpr«?    whcn  finished  and  arranged,  is  a  transcript  of  all  the  discrim- 


inating thoughts,  the  careful  observations,  and  the  manifold 
experiments  by  which  the  science  has  been  formed.  It  represents  in  brief, 
all  the  most  careftil  definitions  and  the  most  complete  and  best  classified 
divisions  which  the  devotees  to  its  special  objects  have  pei*fected  by 
their  labors. 

The  chief  point  which  these  observations  confirm,  is  that  the  concept 
is  of  necessity  a  classifying  agent.  We  cannot  form  the  concept  by  com- 
bining individual  objects  through  common  attributes,  without  thereby 
separating  them  from  other  objects  not  thus  distinguished. 

§  394.    Classification  is  nearly  allied  to  sjrstemization.    Thb 
and  lystemin-    dividou  of  objccts  iuto  classes  which  are  broader  and  nar- 
rower, has  a  close  affinity  with  their  orderly  arrangement  in 
classes  which  are  higher  and  lower,  through  a  succession  of  divisions  and 
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sabdinsionB.  Both  result  from  the  application  of  notions  in  their  extent 
to  existing  objects,  or  to  objects  which  are  conceived  to  exist.  In  the 
one  case  we  take  a  single  concept  perhaps,  and  by  the  determination  of  its 
content,  we  divide  its  extent  into  several  that  are  subordinate.  But  when 
we  arrange  objects  by  a  system,  we  piirsne  the  same  method  by  a  succes- 
sion of  subdivisionis  downward  and  generalizations  upward  till  we  obtain 
a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  whole.  To  reduce  our  knowledge  of 
any  number  of  individual  objects  to  such  a  system,  we  must  use  efforts 
similar  to  tliose  which  result  in  the  division  of  a  single  class. 

NatT§e  provides  for  the  realization  of  sach  an  «m  by  the  constitation  of  things ;  by  the 
distribution  of  attributes  with  which  existing  objects  are  invested ;  and  the  ordering  of  the 
powers  and  Uws  under  which  phenomeua  occur.  She  inspires  to  the  effort  to  reduce  our 
knowledge  to  this  form,  by  giving  us  the  anticipation  and  belief  that  we  shall  find  objects  so 
oonstnioted,  and  by  rewarding  every  confirmation  of  this  expeetntlon  with  special  satisfaction. 

-^      ,  ^.       -   Classification  and  systemization,  are  the  characteristics  and 

The  TelatKm  of  -,,    'i,,,i  <.  .ii» 

both  to  knowi-    cousequences  of  all  thought-knowledge  and  preemmently  of 


scientific  knowledge.  They  are  indispensable  to  enable  us  to 
grasp  individual  facts  and  to  retain  our  observations.  They  are  an  intellec- 
tual convenience  and  an  intellectual  necessity.  But  they  do  not  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  thought  or  the  whole  of  science.  Though  scientific 
knowledge  is  of  necessity  classified  and  arranged  knowledge,  yet  mud 
more  than  this  is  true  of  it.  The  order,  beauty  and  symmetry  of  syste 
matic  arrangement  is  but  the  external  indication  and  accompaniment  of 
profounder  relations  than  those  of  the  similarity  of  attributes,  making 
possible  notions  of  fuller  and  scantier  content,  and  of  wider  and  narrower 
extent. 

We  have  entered  within  the  threshold  of  our  analyms  and  comprehension  of  thought-knowl 
edge,  and  yet  the  light  which  shines  from  the  inner  sanctuary  casts  its  radiance  upon  the  objects 
which  are  the  nearest  to  our  view.  Other  acts  remain  for  us  to  consider,  involving  profounder 
relations  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  in  the  methods  and  forms  of  our  thinking,  and 
in  the  products  which  this  thinking  evolves. 

§  395.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  ask  at  this  stage  of 
mn  by  knowing  our  inquiries,  what  addition  do  we  make  to  the  knowlclge 
tyconoepia?  ^jji^j^  ^^  g^An  by  perception  and  consciousness  by  superin* 
ducing  upon  it  the  acts  or  processes  of  thought  which  we  have  thus  far 
considered  ?  What  do  we  know  more  about  an  object  seen  or  experienced, 
by  generalizing  its  attributes,  determining  its  class,  or  assigning  to  it  a 
name  ?  We  may  answer  this  question  by  asking  two  or  three  others. 
What  more  does  a  man  know  about  a  single  apple  by  calling  it  an  apple^ 
a  Jhiitf  a  plarU^odtu^j  an  organized  being^  than  he  does  by  looking, 
feeling,  tasting,  and  smelling  it  ?  Or  one  might  as  properly  ask,  what 
more  does  a  mechanic  know  of  the  parts  or  the  whole  of  a  machine,  as  of 
a  turning-lathe  or  steam  engine,  than  does  a  savage  ?     The  eye  of  the 
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latter  may  be  far  more  keeo,  and  his  power  of  observation  as  sense-povc'cr 
may  be  more  analytic  and  discriminating,  and  yet  the  mechanic,  by  the 
aid  of  concepts  and  names,  sees  far  more  than  does  the  savage  without 
them.  What  more  is  known  in  both  these  cases  by  the  acts  of  thought  f 
We  answer,  their  common  relations,  I  e,  properties,  attributes,  and  uses. 

When  we  think  or  intelligeDtly  lay  of  a  Bense^bject  it  is  an  apple,  we  both  think,  and  im- 
pliedlj  saj  of  it,  it  is  like  a  moltitade  of  other  sense-objecti,  in  many  most  important  respects, 
as  of  color,  taste,  size,  etc  When  we  think  or  know  it  to  be  a  fruit,  we  enlarge  still  moi«« 
widely  the  sphere  or  extent  of  the  objects  to  which  it  liolds  relations.  So  when  we  think  It  to 
be  a  phmt-product.  The  same  is  true  of  the  greater  knowledge  which  the  mechanic  posseisee 
cf  the  parts  or  the  whole  of  a  toming-lathe,  or  a  steam-engine.  He  knows  the  objects  to 
which  these  are  reUted,  or  as  we  usually  say,  the  relations  of  these  objects,  and  the  more 
numerous  are  the  concepts  under  or  by  which  they  are  known,  the  wider  is  the  sphere  of  thift 
knowledge. 

§  396,    The  circumstance  that  classification  results  from  the 
rfiaSSSSSttf    thought-process,  has  a  greater  importance  than  would  seem 

at  first  to  be  indicated.  As  we  class  the  objects,  as  a  pippin, 
an  apple,  a  ii^uit,  a  plant-product,  an  organized  being,  we  do  more  than 
discern  at  each  step  new  and  more  widely-reaching  relations, — we  seom 
to  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  perceived  object.  This  is 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  properties  and  relations  which  extend 
the  most  widely  either  are  or  indicate  powers  and  laws  which  it  is  the 
problem  of  man  to  discover  and  apply  as  the  elements  and  objects  of 
scientific  knowledge. 
^   ^   .^  That  was  no  inconsiderable  act  which  was  siirnified  by  the 

The  aigniflcaiLoe  • 

of  naming  ob-  rccord  which  describes  the  various  li\'ing  animals  as  brought 
to  Adam  that  he  might  name  them.  The  capacity  to  name 
.mpued  an  insight  into  their  nature.  For  this  reason  it  must  of  necessity 
be  true,  if  we  suppose  the  original  man  to  have  been  endowed  with  the 
requisite  discernment,  that "  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creatare 
that  was  the  name  thereof."  It  seems  to  be  a  trifling  thing  for  the  child  to  be 
able  to  affix  suitable  names  to  the  objects  and  beings  which  first  attract 
its  attention.  At  first  thought  the  act  is  trivial,  mechanical,  parrot-like, 
as  it  were,  to  attach  an  articulate  sound  to  one  or  more  similar  objects ;  but 
when  we  reflect  upon  it  as  implying  the  power,  as  already  in  being  or  as 
being  stimulated  to  eflicient  activity,  of  intelligently  applying  this  name  to 
a  large  number  of  objects  which  are  in  many  respects  unlike  and  yet  alike, 
it  becomes  an  act  of  the  gravest  import.  It  indicates  a  most  important 
development  of  the  souPs  action,  an  awakening  of  it  in  a  new  direotioui 
and  the  evolution  of  a  new  product. 

When  the  child  asks  What  is  it  ?  meaning  thereby,  What  is  it  called  f  it  really  asks,  \7hat 
It  the  nature,  or  what  the  relations  of  the  object?  When  the  name  is  given  in  reply,  and  the 
ohild  is  satisfied,  it  has  a  better  reason  to  be  content  than  it  seems  to  have,  or  than  it  itself 
knows  of,  for  hi  the  name  it  has  the  means  of  enlarging  its  knowledge  of  the  objects  to  wbkli 
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the  nAme  belongs,  as  it  leanu  one  by  one  what  th^  tre,  and  BOtioaa  In  wfcal  Quj  we  aUke, 
and  in  what  they  are  unlike. 

That  the  name  does,  as  it  were,  take  np  into  itself  and  is  ready  to  ghre  ap  ana 
^^Th^^"^'  reprodace  the  knowledge  of  relations  indicated  by  the  concept  can  be  easily 
cept  Salt.  illustrated  by  the  import  of  any  common  temt,  as  for  example,  8alL    Tlif 

child  first  learns  to  apply  this  word  to  a  certain  well-known  suhstanee,  the 
common  table  salt,  and  to  recognise  in  this  article,  however  different  it  may  be  in  solidity,  color, 
taste,  certain  common  chnracteristica  which  entitle  it  to  this  appellation.  It  afterwards  leama 
to  apply  it  to  other  substances,  which  on  account  of  their  pungent  taste  and  other  properties, 
as  orystalline  character,  the  processes  by  which  they  are  formed,  etc.,  hare  been  vulgarly 
called  salts.    This  involves,  of  course,  an  enlargement  of  its  extent, 

When,  with  the  progress  of  chemical  science,  more  is  known  about  table-salt,  e.  ^.,  thai  II 
is  the  chloride  of  soaium,  the  import  of  the  concept  is  changed  and  enlarged  in  accordance 
with  this  new  and  more  accurate  Icnowledge.  Or  it  may  be  stated  more  exactly,  we  have 
another  concept  with  the  same  extent  and  name. 

It  might  b3  added  that  if  the  term  takes  into  its  import  a  metaphorical  signification^  as  of 
8pri9;htliness  or  wit,  then  this  is  also  indicated  by  the  word.  By  ouch  an  example  we  see  and 
show  how  great  an  amount  of  relative  knowledge  is  represented  in  a  single  concept,  and  how 
the  uame  concept  and  word  eiilarge  themselves  to  receive  and  represent  the  added  import 
which  progressive  knowledge  discerns  and  acquires :  both  expanding  thoir  capacity  to  stOM 
away  and  retain  h11  that  the  mind  appropriates. 

That  was  no  slight  achievement  of  Aristotle,  to  seize  upon,  bring  out  and  establish  tbr 
truth  that  the  concept  of  an  object  either  declares  tekai  tif  u  or  at  least  indicates  the  direction 
which  must  be  taken  in  order  to  find  this.  The  concept  is  the  permanent  tDhai-neaa  or  tohai-mrt' 
of-ness,  which  may  be  thought  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  the  rh  rl  ^r  e7i>ai,  t.  a. 
its  real  and  permanent  nature.  To  ask  what  a  thing  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  to  take  tht 
first  step  and  perform  the  first  of  the  processes  which  are  essential  to  its  complete  mastery. 
It  is  to  propose  the  first  of  those  questions,  the  answers  to  all  of  which  carry  the  mind  throng 
the  entire  circle  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  other  tvo  are  Uii  vi  and  ov  cmko,  vis. ;  whence,  or  by  vhat  causes  or  meanis  and  what  for^  or  M 
what  end  or  devigOt^tlie  first  giving  the  relation  of  elBoient,  and  the  seeond  that  of  final  cause. 

Aristotle  also  leoogniaes  the  intimaie  oonneetion  of  the  ooooept  with  the  word,  calling  the  two  \/$ 
the  same  term,  h  Atfyof . 

For  an  explanation  of  the  phrase  t^  W  V  <^*^  <^°^  of  the  one  nearly  allied,  t^  W  Im  see  lYendslflDbaai 
Ai  an.  p.  192  sqq.,  ahK>  JMetfn.  Mru.  IftSS.    Heft  4«  p.  4A7  iqq.,  also  ^MdUeftfe  dor  XaL  p.  84  sqq. 

fieiation  of  §  ^^'^^  Thought-knowledge  is  sometimes  contrasted  with 
knowicdjw^^  b^  presenttttive  or  intuitive  knowledge  to  its  disadvantage,  by 
intnitiona.  gQch  representations  as  these :  No  definition  can  give  any 

adequate  impression  of  the  objects  which  we  discern  by  perception  or  ezperi* 
encc  in  consciousness :  A  moment's  inspection  of  an  object,  as  of  a  turning- 
lathe,  a  steam-engine,  or  any  implement  of  labor  or  art,  is  worth  more  than 
the  most  elaborate  description  by  words,  or  the  most  precise  and  full 
enumeration  of  its  constituenta  So  it  is  often  said,  an  hour's  experience 
of  mental  or  moral  activity,  and  the  actual  exercise  of  the  love  of  the 
right  or  of  God,  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  system  of  ethical  or 
religious  philosophy. 

Tliis  in  one  sense  is  true,  in  another  it  is  fitlse  and  misleading.  Simple 
inspection  by  perception  can  give  very  little  knowledge  of  the  obieetff 
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named.  It  ie  inspection  or  experience  attended  and  enlightened  by 
thought)  which  instructs  the  mind.  It  is  perception,  with  comparison  of 
like  or  nnlike  properties,  powers  and  adaptations,  which  is  unfairly  con- 
trasted with  definitioB  and  description. 

It  is  true,  that  thought  with  intuition  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  thought  without  intuition 
bat  in  cases  where  intuition  cannot  be  had,  the  definition  or  desoriptiou  by  concepts  and  terms 
ve  no  mean  substitute.  Often  they  accomplish  that  which  is  of  most  importance ;  the  con 
▼eyance  to  the  mind  of  a  knowledge  of  those  relations  which  are  of  the  greatest  significance,  as 
of  common  properties,  common  causes,  common  laws,  and  common  uses ;  all  of  whicn  are,  for 
the  purposes  of  science  and  of  practice,  not  only  the  most  important  relations  but  those  only 
which  are  of  any  considerable  use.  Intuition  gratifies  other  capacities,  as  those  of  sensuous  or 
emottonal  pleasure.  It  both  satisfies  and  sdm^ilates  the  curiosity.  It  enables  the  inquiring 
or  sceptical  mind  to  verify  the  asseitions  of  others  by  personal  observation.  It  brings  the 
oppcrtunity  to  make  fresh  and  ind^endent  judgments  and  inductions  of  our  own.  But  the  end 
of  intuition  is  not  fotind  in  itself^  but  in  the  thought-knowledge  to  which  it  excites  and 
direotsu 

The  what  which  the  concept  and  the  word  both  propose  to  communicate,  is  not  the  direct 
obsenration  which  presentation  gives,  but  the  higher  and  more  oomprehensiTe  knowledge  which 
thoui^t  aims  to  achieT&  It  is  not  the  knowledge  tliat  a  being  ic^  but  the  analytic  and  oompara- 
tire  knowledge  of  ite  rdoHonM, 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  NATOBE  OF  THE  CONCEPT. — SKETCH  OF  THEORIES. 

bi  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  considered  the  natare  of  the  concept  in  a  general  way,  so 
fiir  as  was  required  in  the  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  psychological  process  by  which 
it  is  formed.  As  a  metaphysical  and  logical  question  it  has  been  fruitful  of  discussion  in 
the  schools  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophy.  From  Plato  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  it  has 
been  the  perpetual  theme  for  discussion  and  controversy.  The  history  of  the  various  theo> 
ries  which  have  been  held  is  not  merely  interesting  as  a  subject  of  curious  speculation, 
and  as  the  key  to  much  of  the  history  of  philosophy ;  but  it  is  most  instructive  as  enabling 
us  to  understand  the  nature  and  reach  of  language,  as  well  as  as  the  grounds  of  our  faith 
in  philosophy  itself,  and  in  the  special  sciences  of  which  philosophy  is  the  foundation. 
We  return  to  it  a  second  time  for  more  careful  consideration,  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  which  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  theories  which  have  been 
tanght  m  the  aneient  and  modem  schools. 

$308.  The  nature  of  the  concept  and  its  relation  to  real  or  oxiBting  otgectB  has  been 
The  tectrines  of  ^^  oooarion  of  endlev  specolation,  of  fimtru<tio  thoories,  aiid  of  ehazp  and  persibtent 
SoerateiandPla*  oontroTCiaiee  In  e^ezy  pmiod  diatingnished  by  philoeophical  inquiry.  Socralu  was  the 
^'  flzBt  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  forming  concppts  of  the  objects  of  oar  knowledge 

in  ordm  thai  the  permanent  and  eeseotial  might  be  elimiDated  from  that  which  is  acoi- 
denftal  and  transitory  in  Individual  objects.  But  he  taught  Ufctie  or  nothing  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
fOMcep/,  or  of  that  in  the  object  to  which  the  concept  is  the  counUrpart  or  oorrdaU.  Plato  took  up  the 
mqairy  where  Socrates  leA  it ;  instating  more  abundantly  than  he  upon  the  neoaeaity  of  this  higher  knowl- 
sdge,  and  showing  that  in  attaining  it  we  moft  define  and  divide— most  go  from  the  indiTidnal  to  the 
fsneraU  by  snooeaiiTe  Induotione,  and  so  on  from  one  step  to  another,  till  we  reach  that  whidh  exists  of  and 
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ky  itself-  -fhKt  which  is  alone  the  pennanent  ohjeot  of  [trae]  knowledge.  This  is  the  ids*  ^  tt<«  or  r6  mSut, 
We  attain  to  this  by  forming  separate  ooneepU^  which  we  successirely  test  and  rejeet*  till  at  last  thiy  reyeal 
the  idea.  This  Idea  is,  however,  not  itself  a  onnoept,  voiut-^y  thongh  oonoepts  enable  ns  to  find  it.  It  ii 
raiher  that  in  the  object  which  prompts  us  to  fmrm  thoee  tentative  oonoepts  which  enable  va  to  disoorer  the 
idea  itself.  Bat  what  this  idea  is,  and  what  are  its  relations  to  the  conoept,  he  does  not  aocnrately  teach; 
wliero  it  exists  he  does  not  assert ;  whether  in  the  object  itsell^  or  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  or  in  the 
mind  of  each  thinking  man,  he  does  not  define.  He  seems  to  teach  that  ideas,  or  the  ideUf  have  an  ezist- 
enco  and  essence  separate  ihnn  all  these,  that  they  are  eternal  and  incorruptible,  existing  before  all  tem- 
porary and  perishable  beings,  and  imparting  to  the  perishable  and  phenomenal  in  these  beings  all  their  dig- 
nity and  interest.  Ideas  are  realities,  things  and  events  are  their  shadows.  Ideas  have  a  sphere  and  place  ol 
tlieir  own,  eto^  etc  But  whether  by  these  representationB,  he  intends  only  personification  and  poelio  fiction, 
or  sober  saentiflo  definition,  is  not  always  easy  to  decide.  This  much  is  certain ;  that  the  idea  with  Fhito 
stands  for  the  objective  correlate  of  the  concept  so  &r  as  the  Idea  is  within  our  reach,  and  that  it  is  by  obtain* 
tng  concepts  of  objects  ns  we  may,  that  we  approximate  towards  the  knowledge  of  ideas.  To  the  nature  of  the 
concept  itself,  as  a  psychological  product,  and  its  relation  to  the  real  or  the  ideal,  he  gives  little  attention, 
and  of  it  ftunishes  no  definition.  Aristotle,  following  Plato,  ju^y  charges  him  with  treating  his  ideaa  aa 
exL«tcnoos  or  substances  which  oould  exist  separately  from  individual  objects  or  tilings,  and  oompares  these 
hypostmsised  entities  to  the  Rnthropomorphio  deities  of  the  Oreek  mythology,  which  must  asenme  the 
forms  of  men,  and  when  they  did  so  were  only  known  as  Vearing  the  garb  and  as  peribrming  the  aotioni 
of  men,  and  yet,  separately  from  these  forms,  could  not  be  known  by  mortals. 

%  39P.  As  against  Plato,  AritioiU  insists  that  the  only  real  beings  or  substances  are  ex- 
Ariiitntl  ndtb  ^^^8  beings  Of  things,  the  irp&rot  ovtriot,  as  he  calls  them.  He  is  distinctly  aware  that 
Aristotelians.  there  are  other  sorts  of  beings  besides  these.    The  U^npai  oinrtat  are  distinctly  discrim- 

inated from  the  irpwrot  ovatot,  or  individual  beings.  He  aims  to  show  in  what  ranse 
the  former  are  so  called,  and  how  they  are  related  to  real  beings,  <nr,  in  modem  phrase- 
ology, to  riiow  the  relatton  of  oonoepts  to  real  existenoes.  His  aims  are,  however,  more  satisfsotory  than 
his  achievements.  This  is  explained  by  the  fitot,  that  his  treatment  of  the  concept  is  metaphyeioal  and 
objective  rather  than  psychological  and  subjective.  That  is,  he  treats  the  concept  as  an  object  of  the  mind's 
analysis  and  contemplatioD,  rather  than  as  a  result  of  the  mind's  produdDg— as  a  product  already  created, 
rather  than  as  a  result  which  the  mind  must  evolve  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  activity  and  the  rela- 
tinna  of  the  objoots  oonoemad.  Henoe  he  left  the  problem  unadjusted,  as  a  legacy  to  his  disciples— a  meta- 
physical question  to  be  discussed  and  debated,  and  not  a  question  of  fliot  and  psychology  to  be  inquired 
into  by  the  study  of  the  mental  operations  as  revealed  to  consciousness. 

Psychologically,  Aristotle  goes  so  &r  as  to  discriminate  the  vp&rai  o^aiai  from  the  Mrtpai  ovvuu. 
Owria  64  ionv  ^  Kvpuirara  re  cat  rpcarof ,  xol  iidkiora  Acyo^^,  ^  ^^  «o^  &voKccf&6^w  nrof  A^ytroA,  fi^ 
«V  bvotttifiw^  nw  «<my,  olor  h  rU  S»0fmvot,  leaXhrt^  Iinro*.  Cat.,  ch.  ill,  n.  1.  The  first  is  the  only  real 
being  or  substance.  The  second  is  not  properly  a  substance,  but  only  in  appearance,  it  really  in  the  last 
analysis  signifies  a  quality.  (Cki^.,  chap.  iii.  n.  16.)  In  modem  phrase,  the  Ztvnpai  ovvIm  are  Universals, 
Had  these  are  the  products  of  the  mind's  own  activity,  and  separately  from  this,  have  no  proper  existence 
of  their  own.  They  are  resolvable  into»  and  signify  some  quality.  AU  the  being  which  they  have  comes 
from  this,  that  the  mind  aoserts  or  predicates  certain  qualities  of  real  beings,  or  vpwroi  owriau  Hence,  ia  a 
derived,  secondary,  or  representative  sense,  they  themselves  are  called  beings ;  the  beings  of  the  mind,  or 
secondary  beings. 

But  Aristotle  does  not  always,  nor  usually  hold  to  this  distinction.  Whether  or  not  it  waa  olearl> 
present  to  his  own  mind,  may  be  a  question  in  respect  to  which  some  diffbrenoe  of  opinion  should  fairly 
exist.  It  is  oertMin  that  he  does  not  always  impress  it  forcibly  upon  the  minds  of  bis  readers.  When  he 
discusses  the  fni-m  and  matter  of  substances  or  beings,  i.  e.,  when  he  gives  a  metaphysical  analysis  of  tiia 
essontial  elements  of  being,  it  is  not  certain  or  clear,  whether  he  has  in  mind  real  beings,  i.  e.,  individoals, 
or  secondary  beings,  i.  «.,  Universals.  The  distinction  between  the  tUot  and  ^Aif,  or  fnrm  aad  matter,  was 
thus  explained.  Matter  cannot  exist  without  form.  For  every  being  has  some  determinate  form.  There 
can  be  no  form  without  matter.  The  one  requires  the  other.  The  two  are  correlates,  seeking  each  other, 
as  AristoAc  rignrativoly  speaks,  by  a  natural  appetency.  The  form  only  is  oonoeived  by  the  mind.  What 
the  mind  oonoaives  of  a  being  is  its  essenoo,  t«  ri  fir  cZmw.  In  modem  langoage  the  oonoept  is  made  ap  ol 
the  essential  qualities  that  arc  common  to  several  individuals,  omitting  those  which  are  undiscriminated. 
Thus  fiir  the  distinction  Is  applied  to  individual  substances  or  beings. 

When  form  and  matter  are  afllrmed  of  the  aciHvpai  owtUa  as  upeeiaJtty  diteriminaUd  from  the  wprntm 
•voiflu,  the  distinction  is  illustrated  by  the  logical  definition  or  view  of  the  speciee.  Here  the  species  as  a 
dMterminate  form  of  the  genus,  is  itself  the  «t&K— f .  e.,  the  differentia,  and  that  which  Is  enential  and  defiaa- 
bl «.  The  genus  is  the  matter ;  it  is  supposed  but  not  defined,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  whale  or  the  shack 
ss  a  species  of  animal,  animal  is  the  indefinite  matter,  common  to  all  these  beings  hidiserimlnately— what 
is  thus  common  Ukes  form  in  the  whale,  the  shark,  etci  The  species  as  conceived  by  Aristotie,  was,  how- 
ever, not  the  so-called  nominal  essence  such  as  can  be  constmcted  by  the  mind  ad  HMtum  by  the  addltioa 
of  any  differentia  to  any  combination  called  generic,  but  it  was  an  actually  existing  class  pwimlnently 
^^  as  exist  in  the  animal  creation.    The  permanent  characteristics  of  bu(4i,  /.  e.,  their  logical  propertlec 
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Off  SAnaiim,  i,  c«  fb^  xeal  conclittoiiB,  were  teken  ae  separata  fotoee  or  Hmne,  wbich,  acting  with  matter, 
produced  or  conetttuted  the  epeoiee.  Genemlly^ihe  matter  Is  the  form  i¥  6wi|Mt,  the  form  is  the  matter 
¥  hmfyti^^ibe  one  la  poaeihle  and  tending  toward  reality ;  is  waiting  for  appropriate  oonditiona,  as  we 
•hoold  say.  The  other  is  actoal :  that  is,  the  oonditions  being  present,  the  result  oonaeqaently  follows 
In  a  realiied  or  aotoalixed  form.    The  completed  realiaation  ip  iptpytl^  of  the  matter  hf  ivwi4iM  is  the 

Aristotle  set  out  with  the  determination  to  ayoid  those  penonifloationa  which  so  abonnd  in  PUto. 
But  he  did  not  entirely  snooeed.  Should  we  oonoede  that  he  waa  not  betrayed  himself  into  hypoatasiiing 
these  metaphors,  he  did  not  secure  his  dLsoipIes  Irom  this  error.  So  It  happened  that  the  ideaa  of  Plate 
and  the  forma  of  Ariatotle  were  both  regarded  as  actual  realities,  and  aa  such,  Airnished  fraitftd  material 
for  the  subtleties  and  controTeraiea  of  their  earlier  diadples  and  commentators,  in  the  decadence  of  the 
Qreelc  philosophy. 

2^    S  400.    It  waa,  however,  among  the  scholiistiaa  of  the  middle  agea  that  such  diacn^ 
[fs*  que*-     '^"'"^  became  conspicuous,  in  the  sohoola  of  the  Nominalists,  the  Bealists,  and  the  Oon- 
tions^  oeptoalista.      The  immediate  oecaaion  of  theee  diaooaslona  and  controTersiea  waa 

^ihius.  470 1  ftimiahed  by  a  passage  from  Porphyry,  in  the  prefoce  to  his  Introdoction  to  the  Cbte- 
goriu  of  Aristotle.  This  IntroductioD  waa  translated  from  the  Oreek  by  Boethiua,  and 
this  passage  became  the  problem  for  the  diiferent  sects  which  we  have  nam«d~who  reosiyed  their  appella* 
tiooa  from  the  different  solutions  which  they  gave  to  it.  "Hoz  de  generibus  et  speciebus,  illnd  qnidem 
sire  aufaaistent,  sire  in  soils  nudii  inteUectibua  poaita  sint,  aire  eubeistentia  corporalia  sint  an  incorpo- 
raUa,  et  utrum  separata  a  sensibilibus  posita  droa  hso  consistentia  dioere  recusabo.  Altisaimum  enim 
negotinm  est  hujus  modi  et  majoris  egena  inquiaitionis.'*  In  other  words,  the  questions  which  natoxally 
suggest  themael  vee  concerning  Uniyersals  are  the  ibllowing : 

*  Have  Unlveraals  a  separate  existence  or  do  ihey  exist  in  the  mind  only  T  If  they  haye  a  separate 
eziatence,  are  they  corporeal  or  inocrporeal  I  Are  they  separable  from  senaible  otgects  or  do  they  snbaiflt 
in  these  only  t> 

The  B  lit  '^^  gJrtrawe  RealUU  answered  these  questions  in  the  spirit  of  Plato,  or  rather  of 
The  Conoeotuea-  ^®  doctrine  which  Ariatotle  aacribed  to  Plato,  Tia. :  that  Uniyeraala  have  an  existence 
ists.  The  riom-  that  ia  separate  from  and  independent  of  individna]  objects.  They  even  contended 
mottooi  each^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  \»iixK  them,  in  rank  and  creattve  power,  or  'at  least  in  point  of  time. 
Theee  yiews  were  formulated  m  the  motto  UmivenaXia  anU  rem. 
The  moduraU  RtaUMtt  adopted  the  creed  of  Aristotle  that  Uniyeraala  haye  a  real  eziatenoe,  but  only  in 
indiyidnala.    Their  motto  oonaequentty  became  Oniv€r$aHa  in  rt. 

The  Oone^ftyaUtU  and  NimUnalitti  agreed  in  thla  that  indiyidnala  alone  haye  real  existenoe ;  and 
that  Uniyeraala^  both  genera  atid  apecies,  are  formed  by  the  mind,  by  bringing  together  many  similar 
otgecta,  and  designating  them  by  common  termsi 

They  difBor  in  that  the  txtreme  NominaUiu  held  that  the  name  only  is  general  and  ia  empioyed  to 
ayoid  an  indefinite  number  of  proper  namee  which  would  be  otherwise  required ;  whUe  the  ConoeptuaUHt 
interpoeed  a  concept  between  the  name  and  the  objects  collected  into  a  cUas.  The  motto  of  both  Concept- 
uaUsta  and  Ncminalista  waa  Ukivtnalia  pott  rem. 

1 401.  The  dtfEerences  of  opinion  that  ripened  into  theee  separate  philoeophical  secte  be- 
gan to  be  manifost  in  the  ninth  and  ten th^nnturiee.  It  was  not,  howeyer,  till  the  seooi  i  d 
The  Schdaatioa.  half  of  the  eleyenth  that  dii&rent  philoeophers  and  theologians  were  known  by  thoae 
appetlationaj  and  that  the  doctrines  themselyes  became  the  occasion  of  earnest  and 
bitter  strifo.  These  reappeared  at  intervala  and  were  not  finally  terminated  before 
sarly  in  the  fourteenth. 

iBetrieut)  Brio  qf  Auaeem,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  wrote  aa  follows : 

**  SdenduTA  autem  quia  propria  nomina  pnmnm  sunt  innumerabilia ;  ad  quee  cognosoenda 

fti^OmkfmJ'^'     latellectiia  nallus  sen  memoria  sufflcit,  lusc  ergo  omnia  coartata  species  oomprehendit 

et  frMut  primum  gradum,  qui  latiasimus  eat,  etc,  etc,  etc    Bed  quia  hnc  rursna  erant 

innumerabilia  et  inoomprehensibilia,  alter  ihctua  est  gradus  angustlor,  ita  constat  in 

genere  quod  est  animal,  snroolua  et  lapis ;  itenun  hec  genera,  in  nnum  coacta  nomen,  tertium  fooerunt 

gradum  arctlsaimum  et  angnstisaimum,  utpote  qui  uno  nomine  solum  mode  conatet,  quod  est  usia." 

Again,  *<  8i  quia  dixerit  album  et  nigrum  abeoluto  sine  propria  et  certa  subatantiA,  in  qua  con* 
tinetur,  per  hoe  non  poterit  certam  rem  oetendere,  niaidicat  albus  homo  yel  equns  ant  niger.'* 

Still  tarther,  aa  unknown  writer,  either  Bhabanut  Maunu  or  a  scholar  of  his  writee«a  follows,  on 
EV>rphyry*s  Introduction :  "Besenim  non  pnedicatur.  Quod  hoc  modo  probant:  ai  res  pr«dicatnr,  res 
lidiar,  si  res  didtur,  rea  ennndatur,  si  res  enundfttur,  rea  profertur ;  sed  res  proforri  non  potest,  nihil 
«im  profortur  nisi  yox,  neque  enim  aliud  est  prolatio,  quam  aerisplectro  lingun  perouasio.** 

SotoeUtmts  or  BMortUn,  canon  at  Compidgne  tn  tbe  aeoond  half  of  the  eleventh  onitn- 

^^^  ry,  waa  the  first  reoogniaed  Nominalist.    His  teaehinga  chiefly  attracted  attention  in  con^ 

fX}^.  l"'''  sequence  of  the  application  which  he  made  of  them  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Hia  views  of  this  doctrine  were  condemned  by  a  church  council  at  Soissons,  1002,  and 

he  retracted  the  doetrine  which  gave  oflbcoe  but  seems  afterwarda  to  have  taught  his 
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NomlnaUitlo  riewg  irithotii  molastatioii.  Bat  b«  ibanded  no  mImoI  and  Ml  mo  kXUnren  Bmong  the  teach* 
en  in  the  aebooli .  BosoelUn  was  eameatly  oppoaed  \j  bia  oontemponiy,  Aaaelm  of  Oaaterbury.  WiUlea 
of  Champeanz  repreaented  the  moat  eKtreme  realiam  in  Franoa,  and  Abelaxd  alao*  thoofh  muoh  Ian 
estareme  as  a  BeaUst,  rejeeted  the  dootrinea  of  hia  teaeber  BoaoelUn. 

RoaoelHn  left  no  writinga  and  onlya  letter  on  the  Trinity  to  Abelard.  We  an  feroed  to  take  o« 
view  of  hiB  opinions  from  the  aooonnts  of  his  opponents.  Anaelm  says :  **  Dli  nostri  tem|Yoris  dialpstirtli 
Immo  dialeetioes  hsretid,  qni  non  nial  flatom  vocis  pntant  esse  nniTSrsalea  anbetantiaa ;  <iq1  ooloicae 
nihil  alind  queunt  fntelligere  qnam  eorpna,  nee  sapieotiam  bomJnia  alind  qoam  aninuMa."  (Defld 
frtn.  a  1) 

wmiam  ^  Champeaux  atndJed  tmder  Boaeellin,  but  adopted  eztieme  Bealiin.  Aba. 
William  of  ^'^  ^y*  of  him:  "Brat  antem  in  en  aententia  de eoounmitate  nniyenalinm,  nt 
Chaznpeauz.  eandem  easentialiter  rem  totam  shnol  aingnlis  sois  inesse  adstrnerot  individnis,  qnoroD 

1070-uai.  naui^  Qc^t  divorsitas  aed  aobi  mnhitndini  aooidentlnm  varietasL'*     To  this  Abelard 

objocta  tbe  aame  snbstanoe  most  than  admit  Tariona  aooidenta  whieh  are  iDoompatfUe 
with  one  anotner,  and  the  same  must  be  In  different  pbioea.  Willianit  on  thia,  modifled  his  statement  by 
substituting  individuatUer,  or  as  others  read,  indiffermiert  tn  plaoe  of  acseiiiiaZAsr. 

Abelard,  1079-1148,  who  studied  under  both  Rosodlin  and  William  of  Champeanz* 

ayoided  the  extremes  of  either,  without  oommitting  himself  to  a  vary  definite  and  oon- 

nl^^'  ^^^^  doctrine  upon  the  subject.    He  taught  that  tbe  uniTersal  is  not  simply  ma  b«t 

lermo,  and  haa  therefore  been  called  a  Conoeptnaliat.    John  of  Salisbniy,  his  pupil, 

says  of  him :    "  Aliua  semones  intuetur  et  ad  ilioa  detorquet  qnioquld  alioubi  de  unl- 

Teraalibus  memJnit  acriptum ;  in  bae  avteai  opinione  d^rehensus  est  peripatetions  Palatinus  Absslardna 

noeter ;  rem  de  re  prsdioari  monstnun  dicunt.'*    He  says  bimaalf :  "  Neo  rem  ulUun  de  pluribus  diei  aed 

nomen  tantum  conoedimns.*'   On  tbe  other  hand  he  aaya :  *'  Nihil  est  definitnm  niii  dedaratnm  seeandum 

rignificatlonem  Tooabulum.** 

What  this  signifloation  is  and  on  wliat  in  things  it  depends,  he  does  not  explain.  In  reject  to  the  pi<a- 
ezistenoe  of  UnivorBols,  be  acoepts  the  dootrine  of  Plato,  under  the  fonn  in  which  he  coDodvea  it,  by 
making  the  ideas  wliieh  are  the  forms  of  thingk  to  exist  eternally  in  the  diriae  mind.  **  Ad  hunc  modum 
Plato  fonnas  exemplaxes  in  mente  dirina  oonsidemt  quae  ideas  appellat  et  ad  quae  postmodum  quasi  ad 
exemplar  quoddam  summi  artificis  proTidentia  opera' a  eat."  {Jntrcd.  ad  TheoL  I.,  p.  987.)  "  Sic  et  ICa* 
crobius.  Somn.  Scip.  I.,  S.  14.  Platonem  inaeeutna  mentem  Dei,  qnam  OnKsi  Noyn  appellant,  origl- 
Dales  rorum  species  quae  idee  dielse  aunt,  continere  meminit  antequam  etlam,  inquit  Prisoianna,in  oorpoim 
prodirent,  h.  e.  in  effecta  operum  prorenirent."    (ib.  IL,  p»  1096.) 

Albertus  Ifagnus  reconciles  the  three  doctrines  in  respect  to  Univenals,  by  saying  that 
they  were  ante  rmi^  in  the  divine  mind,  »n  re  as  connected  with  indiridual  objects,  and 
nu8*"^9S-^^L    ^^  *""*  "*  Mparated  by  the  process  of  abatraotion,  i.  a.,  as  concepts  in  the  mind  of 
man. 

"  Bt  tunc reaultant  tria  fimnarum  genera;  unum  quidem  aiite  rsm  eTistens..  quod 
cat  causa  ibimatlTa ;  alind  antem  est  ipaum  genvs  fonnamm  quod  abatrahente  intelicctu  sepaiatnr  a 
rebus.**  (De  not  et  ortg.  an,  tr.  I.  2.)  <*  Esse  uniTersale  eat  forms  et  non  materin."  iJ)4  inL  et  imUll^ 
I.  2,  a.) 

Thomaa  Aquinas  made  aimilar  distinctions  and  taught  the  same  doctrine :   "  Fonna 

qu«  sunt  in  nmt«ria,  Tenerunt  a  fimnto  qus  sunt  sine  auiteria  et,  quantum  ad  hoe, 

nijk™K326^l74'     ▼«riflo«tur  tlictum  Platonis,  quod  Ibxmss  soparatss  sunt  principia  formarum  qua  sunt 

in  materia,  licet  poanertt  eas  per  ao  subsistentM  et  cauaantea  immediate  formes  aensi- 

bilium ;  noa  yero  ponimus  eas  in  intellectn  existentea  et  cauaantea  fbimaa  inHmorea  per 

motum  ooeli.*'     (  Con,  €en..  III.  S4.)     **  Oredidit  Plato  quod  fonna  ocgniti  ex  necessilate  sit  in  cognoscente 

eo  modo  quo  est  in  oognlto,  et  tdeo  existimayit  quod  operteret  res  intelleetaa  hoc  mode  in  ae  ipals  subsistere^ 

so.  immaterittliter  et  immobfliter.    (Ami.  iheeL^  I.  ftt.) 

<«  Quia  licet  prindpla  speeiei  yel  generis  nunquam  aint  nisi  in  indiriduis,  tamsn  potest  apprehendi 
antmal  sine homino,  aaino at  allis  spfdebos.**    (Depot,  cm.,  o.  6.) 

«•  Uniyeraalia  ex  hoc  quod  sunt  unirersalla  non  habent  eaae  per  aa  inaenaibilibusi  quia  uniyenalitai 
apea  est  in  anima.**    (De  UnivenaHbmf  (r  2.) 

John  I>uns  Scotus  agreed  witii  tbe  two  preoeding  in  rsapeot  to  the  natore  of  XTniyorsala 
and  their  relation  to  matter,  with  one  exception.  They  made  tbe  principle  of  indirid- 
B^£i?^IS08  ^^^  to  lie  in  the  matter  by  yirtoe  of  wfaidh  when  united  to  the  form,  i. «.,  the  Uni- 
yersal,  ea<di  indiyidual  came  to  be  what  it  is.  But  Duns  Sootna  reoogniaed  what  be 
called  a  separate  principle  besidea,  yia.,  tbe  hmcptitmt.  The  ImeeeUaM  in  coiuunotioii 
with  the  fuiddiku  constitute  tbe  indiridual  thing. 

William  of  Occam  was  distinguirixed  aa  the  raviyer  of  the  Nominiilistio  theory.    His 
doctrine  Is  expreased  in  the  Ibllowing  extraota :  *'  £ntia  non  aunt  multiplicanda  prater 
uuD     t^lM7  neceasitatem.  Snfflciunt  singnlaria  et  ita  talea  rea  uniyecaalea  omnino  frnstm  ponontnx. 

Sdentia  est  de  rebus  aingnlaribua,  quod  pro  ipaia  singuiaribw  teraunl  aupponunt,  u  u 
tantidem  signiilsant. 


M03. 
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A  Univ«aNBl  li  ditaed  bf  Ub  as  **  oonoeptiu  mentis  signWrniHi  uivooe  ylm  ringularia,"  having  •» 
IMeaoe  in  the  mind,  wt  SM^^flotfed^  <»l7,  Imt  also  o^mMmJ^. 

'    **  Idea  (<•  e^  UniTsnals  in  the  divine  mind)  sunt  primo  singnkaiam  et  noo  sunt  spedenim  quia 
ipsH  singnlaxia  sola  son^  eztea  producibiUa  et  nulla  aiia." 

The  tendeney  of  Occam's  theory  was  to  limit  our  sdentiflo  knowledge  of  Ood  and  to  exalt  fiiith  as 
the  soaree  and  piinoipal  fouadatien  of  tlieologj.  Oooam  was  the  last  who  needs  to  be  named  in  this  skeiob 
of  ti&e  history  of  opinions.  The  disenssion  of  the  sabjeot  did  liot  oease  with  his  death,  fbr  his  opinions 
frara  reprsBsnted  «nd  defsnded  by  able  disstpleib  But  as  Scholasticism  itself  gave  way  before  the 
virions  infloenoes  wliioh  enlsrged  the  knowledge  and  ocoapied  the  attention  of  the  learned,  the  discnssion 
3f  this  qiMstien  beesme  less  impegetant. 

f  408.  It  is  very  oommon  to  thiuk  and  speak  with  wonder,  If  not  with  contempt,  of  the 
These  discos-  striim  between  the  ITominaiists  and  Baalists.  The  modem  critic  often  congratulates 
gons  not  ^eesY'  f^  mnQ  ^f  |,|g  ^^^  times  that  they  are  not  distracted  by  oontrovemies  at  once  so  triv- 
m^^t        ^^    lal  and  fruitless.    Be  asks  himself  how  it  conld  he  possible,  that  whnt  seems  to  him 

only  a  mel&physieal  snbtle^  or  a  trivial  logomaohy,  should  have  oooa»ioned  so  grest 
aeiimony  between  the  parties  and  schools  concerned,  and  should  lutve  even  embroiled  thdr  rulers  in  both 
chvTch  and  stato,  with  one  another  in  bitter  and  bloody  contention.  The  proper  answer  to  this  question 
is  fbnnd  in  tiie  consideration,  that  the  logical  opinions  taoght  were  immediately  applied  to  theological 
doctrines,  and  the  inl^reness  which  the  opposite  opinions  warranted  in  tsct  or  were  supposed  to  wairaiit, 
in  re«peot  to  the  received  declines  of  the  chuidk,  invested  them  with  the  supremest  importance.  The 
Hominalist  was  perseeatod  by  the  Bealist,  and  the  Be»llst  denoonoed  the  Nominalist— not  as  a  Nominalist 
•r  BeaUst,  hat  as  teaching  prineiplee  which.  In  their  consequenoes,  were  deemed  hostile  to  the  doctrines  or 
the  authority  of  the  dhnroh.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  etumestness  and  bitterness  with  which  these  dis- 
putes were  oonducted  should  oocaskm  no  surprise ;  oertainly  no  greater  surprise  than  that  the  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Home,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Ux.  Herbert  Spencer,  or  Mr.  Mansel  should  now  be  judged  by  its  relations  to 
theological  opinion. 

But  the  narrow  range  which  tiiis  discussion  took,  and  the  endless  reiteration  of  tho  same  proposi- 
tions and  the  same  arguments,  are  erittdsed  as  inexplicable.  These  iSaatures  of  the  controversy  are  not 
surprising  to  one  who  reflects  upon  the  scanty  literature  which  was  at  the  ooomiand  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
the  extreme  deference  which  they  paid  to  the  authorities  whom  they  acknowledged.  Their  literature  was 
at  first  a  portion  only  of  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle,  of  course  in  latin  versions,  and  a  part  of  a  trana- 
lation  of  the  Timaus  of  Plato.  The  chief  source  of  their  knowledge  of  the  ancient  systems  was  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Angustia  There  was  none  of  that  enlarged  knowledge  of  man  which  the  classic  litemturo  and 
anoisnt  history  might  afford,  none  of  that  knowledgH  of  nature  which  the  obeervathms  of  Aristotle,  Pliny, 
and  Btrabo  might  have  given,  none  of  that  iudepeodenoe  of  judgment  which  a  better  method  of  observing 
the  ihcts  of  nature  would  have  ensured.  The  education  of  the  sdhoolmen  was  logical  on  the  narrowest 
foundation ;  and  as  soon  as  dexterity  in  logical  gymnastics  was  secured,  it  was  shut  up  to  the  sole  service 
of  training  others  to  expound  and  defend  certain  dogmas  already  fixed  and  defined  by  the  church. 

The  subject  matter  was  not  trivial,  fbr  It  is  yet  under  disonssiou.  From  Axistotie  to  Mill,  from  Plato 
to  Hegel,  the  same  questions  have  been  discussed  again  and  again,  and  with  as  much  earnestness  now  as 
then.  Indeed,  the  discoveries  of  mod»n  science  and  the  modem  questions  respecUng  the  foundations  of 
Induction  and  of  Theological  TVuth,  invest  these  questions  at  the  present  moment  with  a  deeper  interest 
and  a  more  profound  Impottanoe  than  they  oould  possibly  have  luid  when  discussed  by  Roscellin  and  An- 
sehn,  or  by  Abelard  and  Occam.  Our  respect  for  the  schoolmen  will  not  be  diminished  nhen  we  trace  the 
progress  of  this  controversy  in  modem  times  and  among  recmt  philosophers. 

f  406.  In  modem  times  the  diversities  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  eon- 
Modern  Philoe-  ^P^  "imre  beoi  as  great,  and  the  controvorsieB  well  nigh  as  active  as  they  were  among 
ophers.  Thomas  the  schoolmen.  'Rie  same  questions  have  In  foct  been  agitated,  and  the  same  diffisulties 
Hobbes.  encountered,  with  this  difiisrence — ^that  the  form  which  these  questions  have  taken  has 

been  more  generally  psychological,  ratiier  than  metaphysical.  This  was  no  morv  than 
was  to  be  expected  fiiom  the  general  cooiee  of  modt^n  philosophy.  In  the  more  recent  German  speouliv. 
tions,  the  logical  and  metaphysical  direction  of  thought  has  preponderated  ever  the  psychological  and  in- 
dnctire. 

Our  fketoh  of  these  opinions  begins  with  Hobbes,  a  Nondttallst  of  the  eztremest  school,  of  whom 
Lellmits  says,  J9s  SlHo,  etc :  <*  TTt  credam  ipsum  Oocamnm  non  fhisse  nominaliorom  quam  nunc  est 
Thomas  Hobbes,  qtd  ut  verum  fotear,  mihi  plusquam  nominalior  videter.**  In  his  Ifuman  NcUmre  (c.  9,  f  0) 
he  siiys :  '*  The  TTnirersality  of  one  name  to  many  things  hath  been  the  cause  that  men  think  the  things 
themselves  are  universal;  and  so  seriously  contend  that  besides  Pdter  and  John  and  nil  the  rrat  of  the 
men  that  are,  have  been,  or  sliall  be  in  the  world,  there  is  something  else  that  we  call  man,  via. :  man  in 
general,  deceiving  themselves,  by  taking  the  univen*al  or  general  appellation  for  the  thing  It  sfgdfieth." 
•  ♦  ♦  "It  is  plam,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  Univeraal  but  Namei,**  In  The  Leviathan  (p.  i  i  iv.)  hi 
mys :  ■*  There  being  nothing  Universal  but  names,  for  the  things  nam«d  are  every  one  of  them  ^ndavidual 
•nd  Singular,  one  Universal  name  li  imposed  cm  many  things  for  their  similitule  in  som*  «f«a4ity  oi 
Moident." 
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1 40L    Ludie,  on  Um  oth«r  band,  wm  m  OonoeptiiaUvt    ThaJk  be  boldi  to  the  power  of 
{he  mind  to  form  abetraot  ideas  ii  evident  firom  his  direet  sasertlon  tai  the  Euay  (B.  IV 
John  Locke.  c.  vU.  {9)*    **Does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  general  itlm  ^  4 

irianffU,  [which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  oomprehensiTe,  sad  difflonlt,]  for 
must  be  neither  oblique,  nor  reotangle,  neither  equAateral,  cqniomral,  nor  foaleaon , 
but  all  and  none  if  these  at  once.  In  efliKt,  It  is  something  imperfect  that  cannot  exist ;  [i.  s.,  in  Awt,  or 
actuslly  J  an  id»  \  wherein  some  parts  of  sereral  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  pat  together.  'Tis 
true  the  mind  io  .his  imperfect  state  has  need  of  such  /dsos,  and  makes  all  the  baste  to  them  it  can,  fof 
the  oonveniency  4(  oommnnication,  and  enlargement  of  knowledge."  That  he  was  not  a  Bealist  appean 
ttcm  the  foUowii  c  (B.  III.  o.  ill.  1 11  sqq.) :  *  *  "  It  is  plain  by  what  has  been  said,  that  Genenl  and 
Vhivenalt  beloug  not  to  the  real  existence  of  things ;  bnt  are  the  ineenUone  and  ereaiuree  qf  the  under- 
etandinfff  made  V  i^  &'  ^^  own  use,  and  oonoem  onlp  signs,  whether  words  or  ideas.**  **  When  therefbri 
we  quit  particnlars  the  generals  that  rest  [remain]  are  creatures  of  our  own  making,  their  general  natme 
being  nothing  bnt  the  capacity  they  are  put  to  by  the  understanding,  of  signifying  or  representing 
many  partionlars.^'  He  aigues  at  length  against  Hm  BeaUstio  doctrine  of  permanent  essences  or  species. 
•'Uliereby  it  is  plain  that  the  essences  of  the  sorts,  or  (if  the  Latin  term  please  better)  spedee  of  things 
are  aothing  else  bnt  these  abstract  ideas."  **  To  be  a  man  or  of  the  species  man,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the 
name  man,  is  the  same  thing.  Again,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  same  species  man,  and  have  the  essence  of  a 
mai»,  is  the  same  thing."  '*  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  forget,  much  less  to  deny,  that  Nature  in  the 
production  of  things,  makes  several  of  them  alike,*"  etc  *'  But  yet  I  think  we  may  say  the  sorting  of  theas 
undur  names,  it  thl  vmrkmansh'p  of  the  underetandhifff  takinff  oooasicn  from  the  eimilitudt  it  observes 
ameagst  them,  to  m^o  abstract  general  ideas  and  set  them  up  In  the  mind  as  patterns  or  forms  [for  in 
that  sense  the  word  form  has  a  very  proper  signiflcationl  to  which,  as  particular  things  existing  are  found 
to  a^ree,  so  thoy  come  to  be  of  that  species,  or  are  put  into  that  class.*'  That  there  are  no  real  essenoee 
or  fiii-ms  in  things  he  argues  from  the  tkci  that  different  men  do  not  always  divide  spedes  or  define  their 
ideas  of  them  alike,  that  it  is  ofteti  difficnlt  to  tell  to  what  species  some  individuals  belong,  as  whether  a 
bat  Is  a  bird  or  a  bea^t ;  whether  a  human  monster  is  indeed  a  man,  etc. ;  firom  the  bet  that  all  existing 
things  are  ehangeablo  and  corruptible,  while  our  abetract  ideas  of  a  drole,  a  mermiiid,  or  a  horse,  are  fixed 
and  permanent,  because  they  exist  in  the  mind. 

1 405.  To  these  doctrines  of  Locke,  Leibnita,  in  his  Nouveama  Eeeaie,  takes  the  fbUov- 
ing  exoeptions :  He  denies  that  the  essence  of  the  spedes  is  only  an  abstract  idea,  and 

O.  W.  Ldbnita.  asserts  that  the  generality  of  such  ideas  conrisis  in  the  mutual  resemblance  ot  individual 
things,  and  this  raemhUmee  it  a  reality.  {N<m»,  Bee.,  B.  III.  c.  iii.  S  II.)  To  the  argu- 
ment that  different  men  daas  individuals  into  spedes  diversely,  he  replies,  that  the  fiiet 
inat  we  cannot  always  judge  correctly  of  the  interior  nature  of  objeots  by  their  external  resemblances,  does 
v^t  disprove  that  there  is  such  a  nature  or  essence.  cS  l^)  He  defines  the  essence  of  a  thing  or  its  spedes,  to 
be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  possibility  of  that  wliich  we  propound,  i.  a,  in  a  definition.  That 
which  we  be'.ieve  to  be  possible  is  expressed  iu  h  definition.  It  is  a  nominal  essenoe  when  it  is  possible— 4t 
is  real  when  it  is  believed  actually  to  exist,  d  poeteriori,  or  by  experience.  If  we  knew  the  causes  of 
being  we  should  know  the  same  d  priori,  through  the  reason.  (|  15.)  See  also  MedUeUionee  de  cognitiene, 
etc,  in  which  he  makes  a  similar  distinction  between  nominal  and  real  definitions— the  nominal  giving 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  thing,  the  real  the  grounds  of  its  possible  existence  or  truth.  In  the  soba 
Essay  he  is  supposed  by  ELamilton  and  others  to  make  an  Important  distinction  in  respeot  to  the  natnrs  of 
the  concept,  by  distinguishing  symbolical  Itom  intuitive  knowledge  (|  437). 

In  another  treatise,  De  etilo  phUoeophico  Niaolii,  he  praises  the  Nominalists,  and  Hobbes  among 
them  (1 28),  and  yet  criticises  their  doctrine  (tSl)  that  a  Universal  Is  nothing  but  a  number  of  individuals 
taken  collectively,  urging  that  the  Universal  is  not  applicable  to  the  dass  taken  as  a  whole,  but  to  eaeh 
individual  of  the  class— or  to  the  class  taken  distributively. 

1 406.  Herkeley,  Introduction  to  the  PrineipUe  qf  Mwman  Knowledge,  thus  attacks  the 
8eo.  Berkeley  doctrine  of  Locke  After  deecribing  the  doctrine  as  commonly  received,  he  piooeeds : 
snd  David  "  Whether  othen  have  this  wonderful  Acuity  of  abstracting  their  ideas,  they  best  can 
Hume.                   tell ;  for  myself  I  find,  Indeed,  I  have  a  Acuity  of  imagining,  or  representing  to  myself 

the  ideas  of  those  particular  things  I  have  percdved,and  of  variously  compounding  and 
dividing  them.  I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  bctae. 
I  can  consider  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  eadi  by  itself  abstracted  or  separated  tnm  the  rest  of  the  body* 
but  then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine  must  have  some  particular  shape  and  color.  Likewise  the  Idea 
of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself,  must  be  dther  of  a  white,  or  a  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a 

tall,  or  a  low,  or  amiddle-siaed  man But  I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  another  oi  con* 

edve  separately  thoee  qualities  which  it  is  imposdble  should  exist  so  separated ;  or  that  I  can  tnmt  a 
general  notion  by  abstracting  fhmi  particulars  in  the  manner  afbresaid.*'  And  yet  Berkeley,  in  another 
passnge  concedes  the  power  of  abstraction  so  (isr  as  this :  **  A  man  may  consider  a  figure  merely  as  trian- 
fular,  without  attending  to  the  particular  qualities  of  the  angles  or  relations  of  the  ddes.  8o  far  he  may 
abstract  But  this  will  never  prove  that  he  can  frame  an  abstract,  general,  inconsiBtent  Idea  of  a  trl* 
vurle."    In  respeot  to  generalisation  also,  he  concedes  the  following:  **An  idea,  which  considered  is 
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itaeli,  Is  pfkrtioalar,  beoomee  general  by  bemg  Bade  to  r^Yeeent  or  stand  Ibr  all  ottier  particular  Idutf  of 
the  same  sort.  To  make  this  plain  by  ao  example :  enppoee  a  geometrk&an  Is  demonetraling  flie  method 
of  cnttmg  a  line  into  two  eqnal  parts.  He  diawa  ibr  Instuioe,  a  biaok  line,  of  an  inch  in  length.  This, 
which  is  itself  a  particular  line,  is  neyerthelees,  with  regard  to  Ita  signification,  general;  since  as  it  is 
there  need,  it  represents  all  pardcnlar  lines  whateoeyer ;  «...  and  so  the  name  Une^  which  taken  abso- 
lutely is  partionltir,  by  being  a  sign  is  made  generaL** 

Hume  agrees  with  Berkeley,  adopting  nearly  his  langoage.  **  A  great  philosopher  has  disputed  thi 
teestred  opinion  on  this  particular,  and  has  asserted  that  all  general  ideas  axe  nothing  bnt  particular  onei 
annexed  to  a  certain  term,  which  gives  tbem  a  more  extensive  signlfloation,  and  makes  them  recall  upoL 
occasion  other  individuals  which  are  similar  to  them.  A  particular  idea  becomes  general,  by  being  an 
nuxed  to  a  genoral  term ;  that  is,  to  a  term  which,  trom  a  oustomaiy  c<mjunotion,  has  a  relation  to  man; 
otiier  particular  ideas,  and  readily  recalls  them  to  the  imagination.  Abstract  ideas  are  therefore  in  them- 
selves indl\-idual,  however  they  may  become  general  in  their  representation.  The  image  in  the  mind  is 
only  that  of  a  particular  object,  though  the  application  of  it  in  our  reasoning  be  the  same  as  If  it  was  uni> 
verssl.**  The  only  difference  between  Hume  and  Berkeley  is,  that  Berkeley  makes  the  particular  idea  to 
reprttent  the  general,  while  Hume  adds  that  it  becomes  general  by  being  annexed  to  a  term  which  is  cus- 
tomarily conjoined  -with  many  particular  ideas,  and  readily  recalls  ttiem.  In  other  words,  Hume  intro- 
duces liis  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas  to  explain  how  one  idea  and  term  can  repreeent  several  otgects, 
sad  become  general.    We  shall  see  how  this  view  has  been  expanded  and  re-applied  by  later  writers. 

1 407.  Beid,  in  criticising  both  Hume  and  Berkeley,  does  not  gflve  his  own  views  in  the 
Tho  m  a  ft  Beid  ^i^  o'  ^  statement  precisely  defined.  He  seems  scarcely  to  know  what  his  own  opinioQ 
and  Dugald  is.  In  respect,  however,  to  the  question  under  consideration,  and  the  nature  of  the  con* 
^^'^^'^                 cept,  he  lays  down  some  important  distinctions  whidi  are  quite  in  advance  of  the  doc* 

trines  previously  admitted.  He  observes  (1)  that  a  general  idea  must  be  the  product  of 
an  individual  act  of  the  mind,  and  in  that  sense  and  so  fkr,  is  an  individual,  and  not  a  genexul,  entity.  2. 
"  nnivorsetlA  cannot  be  the  objecto  of  imagination  when  we  teke  that  word  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense."' 
*<  Every  man  will  find  in  himself  •  •  •  that  he  cannot  imagine  a  man  without  color,  or  stature,  or 
shape.*'  *<  I  can  distinctly  conceive  universale,  but  I  cannot  imagine  them."  3.  "  Ideas  are  said  to  have  a 
real  existence  in  the  mind,  at  least  while  we  think  of  them,  bnt  universals  have  no  real  existence.  When 
we  ascribe  existence  to  them,  it  is  not  an  existence  in  time  or  place,  bnt  «Dstenoe  in  some  individual  sub- 
ject ;  and  this  existence  means  no  miire,  but  that  they  are  truly  attributes  of  such  a  subject.  TlwremMlenM 
ii  jwthing  hut  predicahilityi  or  the  txxpaeUf  ^heing  ctUritnUed  to  a  tulotet."  Essays  on  the  latellectnal  Pow- 
ers.   Essay  V.  ol  vi. 

I>ugald  Stewart  (Elements,  c  Iv.  SI  2, 8)  adds  nothing  to  the  discusBion  or  elucidation  of  the  subject^ 
except  to  call  attention  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  conception  and  idea,  and  to  more  than  intimate  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  nominalist  is  correct,  that  we  can  neither  generalise  nor  reason  except  by  the  aid  of  language. 

1 408.  Brown  (Lectures  46,  47)  avows  himself  to  be  a  conceptualist,  and  contends  that  all 
the  nominalists  have  either  in  Jhct  admittot  or  unconsciously  implied  the  truth  of  this 

Dr.  Thomas  doctrine.  He  distmguishes  three  steps  or  elemente  in  the  generalising  prooess  (1) » the 
peroepticm  or  conception  of  two  or  more  objects,  (3)  the  relative /eelt'n^  <i^<A«ir  rttem 
Uanoe  in  certain  respects,  (8)  the  designation  of  these  drcumstanoes  of  resemblance  by 
an  appropriate  Ufime.'  He  criticises  some  expressions  of  the  conceptuaUste  as  incautious,  particularly 
the  use  of  the  word  idea  to  express  **  the  froling  of  resemblance,*'  because  this  word  "  seems  almost  in 
itself  to  imply  something  which  can  be  individualised  and  ofllbred  to  the  senses."  *'  The  same  remark 
miiy,  ill  a  great  measure,  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  word  conation,  which  also  seems  to  individualise  ita 
object."  **  The  phrase  genfral  nadon  would  have  been  Ihr  more  appropriate."  *  Still  more  unfortunate  is  a 
verbal  impropriety  in  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article.'  "  It  was  not  the  mere  general  notion  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  triangles,  but  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle  of  which  writers  *  *  have  been  accu- 
tomed  to  speak.**  This  has  exposed  the  doctrine  of  general  notions  to  ridicule,  such  as  Martinus  Scriblerus 
IB  made  to  use  against  Locke. 

We  may  add  that  the  language  which  Brown  employs  continually  in  such  phrases  M**the  foUiiyi  <(f 
resembfaneet"  hoa  left  the  impression  that  the  notion  Itself  is  a  merely  subjective  product  evolved  by  the 
laws  of  association,  amd  is  therefore  as  accidental  and  capricious  as  the  feeUngt  of  an  individual  might 
happen  to  bo.  This  has  opened  the  way  for,  and  given  sanction  to  the  views  adopted  by  J.  8.  Mill  and 
othere,  which  overlook  the  objHstive  reality  of  the  ground  of  this  feeling  in  the  actuiU  resemblances  of  na- 
tore  and  the  permanent  laws  and  powers  of  which  these  are  the  indications.  Against  all  such  views,  and 
the  tendency  to  adopt  them,  or  even  to  sanction  them  by  incautious  language,  the  protest  of  Leibniti 
against  Locke,  quoted  above,  is  most  timely :  **  Tlie  generality  of  unxversals  consiBte  in  the  mutual  resem- 
blance of  individaal  things,  and  thi9  resemblance  it  a  rtatily,** 

S  409.  Humllton  (Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Lee  ZS)  criticises  Brown  severely  for  misrep- 
resenting the  nominalists,  in  asserting  that  they  overlook  the  foot  thai  resemblance  In 
fl^ii^n?^**™  Individual  objects  is  the  ground  of  applying  to  them  universal  names.  Brown  may 
have  overlooked  these  concessions,  but  he  oertainly  did  not  misdate  the  chief  objections 
to  their  theory.    Hamilton  then  Uibors  earnestly  to  show  that  iisoemed  or  predieatel 
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wfmblaace  is  indMdiu],  and  i  ot  g«nflml ;  In— iwmh  m  tf  Uk«MiB  ezUta  bthrMn  a  pair  of  ftbiMtov  ii 
■iiut  be  an  indlTidual  rebitton  of  UkMiMt.  In  thla  he  Is  otonrly  in  the  wrong.  My  od  in  diaoorning  the 
likeness  of  two  objects,  as  two  eggs,  is  an  indiTidmd  oot,  bat  the  relation  ditfeerned,  the  likeness,  is  ocxtainlj 
oozomon  to,  t*.  e.,  equally  afflrmablo  ot,  fbe  two  eggs,  and  so  tax  forth  a  peiural  cono^ion  or  notion.  He 
theit  adds  that  we  are  uafortnnate  in  that  the  English  kngnage  is  not  provided,  like  the  Qeman,  with 
teims  appropriate  to  oniTersal  and  individual  objeotsi  We  have  no  terms  like  Btgriff  and  ^nsohaan^. 
But  what  the  Begrfif  stgnifies,  whether  a  name  or  a  mnctpL,  he  does  not  explain.  He  only  asserta  that  <b« 
peeuliarity  of  the  Bc'griff  oonaiefts  in  its  being  the  prodnet  of  the  ihoulty  of  tamparUam^  but  does  not  es- 
plain  what  oomparisoB  erolyes  as  its  eflbot  or  product.  He  overlooks  also  the  fitot  that  the  act  of  ooa- 
-parison  is  involved  in  reasoning  and  pesoeption,  as  well  as  in  the  judgment  that  produoes  the  ooneept  or 
notion. 

In  hta  logic,  howevsr,  and  fa  all  the  treatment  which  he  gives  to  the  concept,  he  proceeds  upon  ths 
hypotiieais  of  Conceptnalism,  in  the  manner  in  which  Beid  qualifies  and  explains  it.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  tiie  syllogism  and  deductive  reasoning  can  have  no  meaning  on  the  theory  of 
Kominalism.  And  yet  he  would  almost  have  us  believe  that  he  is  a  Nominalist,  and  **  that  the  opposing  pai^ 
ties  are  really  at  one."  Hanulton  xefcn  with  approbation  (Logic,  JOa  10)  to  the  distinction  between  sym- 
bolical and  intuitive  knowledge  which  was  made  by  I^ibnita,  and  which  In  hie  view  "  has  8iq>eraeded  In 
Oennany  the  whole  controversy  of  Nominalism  and  Ck>noeptnali8m,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  mm- 
establishment  of  this  distinction,  *  •  •  hasidlyagitated  the  psychology  of  this  country  and  of  France.** 
But  what  this  distinction  is,  he  does  not  explain  so  fiir  as  to  my  whether  the  symbol  is  a  mere  name  or  a 
■Dlversal  notion.  (C^Arofabp.  W.Thomson,  Oiiateetq^ (As ilTceesmryXaiatqfJ^oivA/,  $125,  47,4a.  H.L. 
Manml,  PrtAtQ,  Log,  chap,  i.) 

1 410.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  ixy/e,  &  i.  c  S,  and  his  lOaaeminttiion,  nf  Sir  WaNcm 

BamHton^t  PkHo§ephp,  chap.  17,  eamestty  advocates  Nominalism.    Names  are  names  of 

John  Stuart    things,  but  while  they  deno/e  things,  they  also  ooimote  the  attributes  of  things.  Thnshorte 

(or  chalk)  denotes  every  individual  horse  (or  piece  of  chalk),  bat  it  at  the  same  time 

notes  or  marks,  •'.  s.,  connotea  all  that  is  peculiar  to  every  horse,  or  to  the  olsm  horse. 

fnsfead  of  the  term  contept^  or  general  iAtlrael  notion.  Mill  would  use  ofaui  fiam«.    The  mind,  whenever  it 

uses  the  daas  name  intelligently,  must  have  some  individual  object  before  it,  either  .perceived  or  remembfrtd. 

It  need  not,  however,  direct  its  attention  to  every  part  of  this  individual  object.    It  need  think  of,  i.  e., 

attend  only  to,  those  partu  which  the  namo  connotes.    It  need  not  think  of  all  of  these  even,  but  only  of 

those  whi^  it  has  occasion  to  use  at  the  moment  for  its  immediate  purposes.    Now  it  is  by  association  that 

«-e  connect  with  a  class  certain  parts  of  an  object,  so  that  when  we  think  of  the  name,  though  the  whole 

object  is  perceived  or  imagined,  only  tiiose  parts  of  the  object  are  attended  to  which  the  name  connotes. 

It  is  by  association  that  tiiese  parts  are  thus  conncsted  with  one  another  in  the  mind  and  with  the  dam 

namo  which  suggests  them  when  the  name  is  first  presented  to  the  mind ;  or  which  they  suggest  when  the 

mdividual  object  is  flmt  perceived,  and  these  parts  an<  attended  to. 

This  theory  is  explained  at  great  length  by  its  able  and  ingenioua  defender.  In  its  substantial  fea- 
tures it  is  identical  with  the  theory  of  Hume  and  of  Hobbes.  It  is  defective  in  the  following  particulan 
It  does  not  explain  the  Import  of  parte  of  things,  nor  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  wholes  to  which  ihfj 
belong,  or  in  which  they  inhere.  Attributes,  properties,  and  relations,  are  what  are  intended  by  the  word 
"  parts,"  but  what  attributes  are,  and  how  they  can  be  afllrmed  or  predicated  of  a  thing,  is  either  assumed  to 
be  wif-evident,  and  therefore  to  need  no  explanation,  or  else  the  relation  of  attribute  to  beings  is  assumed 
to  be  fully  expressed  by  that  of  parts  to  a  whole.  Next,  the  author  overlooks  that,  when  we  attend  to  the 
"  connoted  *  parts  of  a  single  horee,  it  is  not  to  tltem  as  parts  of  the  individual,  but  as  reaembUng  rimilar  paxia 
in  all  the  horses  "  denoted.**  Except  as  they  are  like  these  parts  of  the  olgects  of  the  class,  and  so  serve  to 
represent  them,  the  thought  of  them  woulf  be  of  no  servloe  whatever ;  the  mind  would  rest  in  the  Indi- 
vidual, and  never  move  a  step  beyond ;  neither  the  thought  nor  the  name  would  give  os  a  clam  otgect,  or  a 
dam  name.  Next,  association  is  not  predication.  The  mental  connection  by  which  when  I  think  of  one 
object  I  must  think  of  another,  is  purely  subjective ;  it  is  a  movement  or  tendency  which  pertains  to  tha 
mind  only.  The  relation  thought  ol^  of  rnsembliBg  attributes  to  other  attributes,  or  of  these  attributes  to 
beings,  is  purely  objective.  It  is  as  Leibnita  observes,  a  reality.  When  we  go  a  step  ftarther,  and  take  in 
the  relation  of  these  resembling  attributes  to  the  laws  and  causes  whloh  they  indicate,  we  strike  upon  a 
deeper  vein.  Thus,  the  powers  and  other  obvious  qualities  connoted  by  the  word  horse.  Indicate  an  interlos 
structure  fitted  for  nourishment,  strength,  spirit,  instincts,  nst^.  But  the  poasii*illty  of  sudi  relations  la 
entirely  unprovided  for  by  Mlirs  theory  of  the  eoncept.  Mr.  ICll  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton, 
that  we  classify  and  reason  hy  the  medium  of  concepts.  Its  would  prefer  to  say,  that  we  dassiiy  and  reason 
by  the  medium  of  names.  But  he  concedes  that  it  Is  what  the  names  connote,  that  gives  them  all  thdr 
meaning  and  application,  and  that  we  attend  only  to  those  parts  of  the  object,  when  we  use  the  name 
of  tiie  ohjeet  or  think  the  olgeot  under  the  name :  Hamilton  means  no  more.  If  Mill  supposes  him  ia 
4eaoh  <»■  to  autikoriie  the  Inference  that  we  form  an  individual  percept  or  image  of  the  import  of  the  con* 
sept  by  the  medium  of  which  we  think  of  an  individual  thing,  be  is  mistaken  as  to  bis  meaning.  His  owv 
lansuage  might  also  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  teaching  that  we  think  of  individu.ii  objects  by  the  inffnw 
of  the  parts  wlitch  their  individual  names  eonnois.    The  langtiage,  that  we  tlUnk  by  mesDs  of  a  concept,  s 
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dflM  namo,  «r  Uie  eoasiotetlim  of  a  imwbi  to  Uftbk  to  be  ndMnneeired,  and  Mill  has  done  well  to  guard 
against  this  mtooonoeptioQ,  bat  ha  has  mgasUy  dbarged  apon  Hasoilton  a  doctrine  which  he  does  boI 


f  4n.    Herbert  Spencer  {Primeiplm  ^  P^Oittan^  pact  L  chaps.  S  and  9>  agrees  witfc 

ICIU  sad  Hume  in  their  leading  principles,  ae  airaady  exptaiaed. 

Herbert  Spencer.  He  recognises  and  earnestly  insiflts  ^ou  the  iaet»  that  we  peroeiTe  similarity  b» 

tween  firings  sad  between  the  rektlooa  of  thii]^;  also,  that  the  perception  of  euch 

relations  is  not  only  eesentlBl  to  mawettng  and  ckssiflcaticin,  but  even  to  an  act  of  eenes' 

perception.    He  urges,  that  we  are  not  properly  said  to  peroeiTe  an  object,  nnless  we  also  gemeraliBC  and 

reason  in  regard  to  It. 

Asio  whether  we  generalise  and  reason  by  maexis  of  the  concept,  sad  what  is  the  nature  of  the  concept 
or  dT  the  name  when  thus  employed,  he  raises  no  qneetions,  sad  therelbre  answeES  none.  How  we  coa- 
nect  these  parts,  seen  to  be  similar  and  stmilarly  related,  into  wholes,  and  what  the  wholes  are,  he  does  not 
explain  any  Ibrther  than  to  refer  as  to  the  law  of  aasooistioD,  by  which  one  soggests  another  and  the 


We  scarcely  need  repeat  the  renuak,  that  the  law  of  asMGiation  only  accooats  Ibr  the  process  by  whisb 
fliese  objects  come  into  the  mind,  bat  doee  not  at  all  explain  what  the  mind  belieres  in  regard  to  them 
These  so-called  objects  or  parts  which  are  recognised  ae  like  and  recalled  to  the  mind,  are  belicTcd  to  be 
attribntoe.  But  what  attributes  are,  and  what  are  iheir  relations  to  their  fellow-attributes  and  to  the  thing* 
to  which  they  belong,  and  what  is  the  natore  of  the  object  of  onr  thought  when  we  claas  objects  by  means 
of  them,  and  what  Its  relation  to  the  ol^eets  which  it  denotes :  none  of  these  questions  are  discnssed;  tiiej 
are  not  aren  raised  by  Mr.  Spencer. 

1 412.  Of  the  modem  German  philceophers,  Kaitd  ahould  be  named  first,  not  only  in  the 
relation  of  time,  but  on  account  of  the  tnflaence  which  he  has  exerted  upon  all  sabee- 

Immanuel  S^ant.  quent  philceophy.  Kant  distinguished  Tvy  sharply  between  iudividnal  and  general 
objects  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  spirit  of  these  alms  he  introduced  many  technical  terms 
which  are  not  only  still  retained  in  the  Qerman  systems,  but  have  been  adopted  by 
English  thinkers.  Kant's  terminology  is  not  only  a  permanent  monument  of  his  own  activity,  but  it  has 
served  to  fix  some  very  important  distinctions  in  the  minds  of  speculative  men.  Kant  says  very  Uttle 
directly  oonceming  the  nature  of  the  concept  as  the  product  and  object  of  the  mind's  activity,  or  conoem- 
mg  its  relation  to  the  objects  of  sense.  Indirectly,  however,  he  treats  this  topic  very  fully.  First  of  all, 
ttte  concept,  der  Btgriff^  is  the  proanot  and  object  of  the  understanding— «s  the  percept  dit  VorUetlwng^ 
dsr  SinnlidM  Osfferulandf  is  the  product  and  objeot  of  the  action  of  sense.  The  image  tUu  BUd^  dot  Schema, 
is  the  work  of  the  fantasy,  the  reproductive  and  productive.  The  percept  is  individual  and  so  is  the  image- 
proper.  The  concept  is  general  aad  definite.  The  SiAewia  is  intermediate  between  the  two,  being  indefi- 
nite and  movable,  sad  in  a  certain  sense  general  (c£  ISM).  The  percept,  the  image,  and  the  Schema  are 
all  directly  apprehended  by  the  mind.  The  concept  is  mediately  apprehended  aati  mediately  applied, 
Toquizing,  to  be  used,  that  it  should  be  concrete  in  an  Individual  object,  aad  that  an  individual  should  be 
anderstood  by  meana  of  itself.    Knowledge  by  coneepte  is  prefimineatly  mediate  knowledge. 

In  the  coneept,  Oc  muUftr  is  distinguished  from  Ms  /ena.  The  matter  is  ftxmished  by  the  senses,  UU 
form  is  fomisbed  by  the  understanding.  Before  the  two  are  brought  together,  the  sense-matter  must  be- 
o^(»  a  perapt  in  the  forms  of  ipaet  and  time.  The  matter  of  the  orai^  is  ftmished  by  all  the  senses. 
Tn!s  matter  becomes  the  percept  ontaire  by  taking  cartein  relations  to  space.  It  becomes  a  concept  by  being 
vtewed  by  the  understanding  as  a  being  with  attributes ;  which  sxe  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  yet 
are  conunpn  to  many  individuals,  involving  the  recognition  of  diversity,  similarity,  and  production  or  cau- 
aation.  These  and  other  such  fonm  are  given  by  the  understanding  itself;  which.  In  aoto  of  thought,  aa  it 
were,  covers  ofvr  or  inveata  the  matter  of  the  senses  with  each  and  all  of  them.  It  would  seem  from 
these  doctrines,  that  Kant  was  eminently  a  ccaeeptuallst,  ioasmuch  as  he  insiste  so  much  upon  the  concept 
as  the  medium  of  thought,  and  so  often  repeate  the  assertion  that  thought  is  knowledge  by  the  medium 
of  concepts.  But  he  does  not  declare  himself  soeh.  His  treatisss  are  all  logical  and  metephysloal  rather 
than  psychologicaL  Though  a  theory  of  the  powers  and  processes  of  the  soul  Is  constantly  Implied  by  him. 
it  is  not  preeented  in  the  peyohologiaal  focm.  It  wookl  doubtlem  have  been  for  better  for  German  philoso- 
phy, and  for  aU  modem  philosophy,  if  his  method  had  been  lese  metaphysical  aad  more  psychological.  He 
followed  the  bad  example  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  like  them  left  to  his  disciples  and  successors  a 
legney  of  profitless  subtlettes  aad  endless  disputes  in  respect  to  the  nature  aad  meaning  of  Oonc^  Idea, 
tlaUer  and  Form  ;  as  well  as  of  Sense,  Understanding,  and  Reason.  These  terms  have  been  too  generally 
Seated  by  the  later  schools,  as  mtHiee,  hypoetaaiaed  like  the  ideas  of  Plato,  the  forme  of  Aristotle,  and 
he  KiAelanUal  forma  ot  the  echoolmea. 

1 413.  Fiohte  accepted  literally  the  principle  of  Kaat  that  the  forms  of  the  concept  are 
the  pTodnete  of  the  nadarstanding,  aad  applied  it  witti  logical  rigor  to  ite  appropriate 

L  H  Fkshte.  eousequenoes,  vis. :  that  oR  the  eo-eaUed  forme  of  Imemiedge  as  contrasted  with  ite  mat> 

ter,  are  furnished  by  the  miud*s  own  creative  activity.  The  matter  of  all  knowledge  is 
a  aub$e«*ive  experience  of  the  soul,  therefore  we  can  only  reach  the  objective  world  by 

athooi^t  process,  i.  s.,  by  ni«ans  of  coooepts,  created  or  evolved  according  to  the  forms  of  the  mind  itself 
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TbJfl  aananptlon  makM  the  vie  of  Uia  eonoept  eweniial  to  the  appmhe&ilen  cf  ibe  external  woild,  i.  t^  to 
•enae-peroeptlon.  This  revenea  the  order  of  dependenoe  wUoh  wm  earamed  Mid  eappoaed  by  both  Komp 
Inalisto  and  Oonoeptixaluts.  These  agree  in  makmg  the  real,  i  «.,  the  material,  produce  and  go  befoMtha 
name  and  the  oonoepi  Both  agree  in  making  the  general  follow  and  be  dependent  upon  the  indiTidnaU 
i.  e.,  the  aetual.  But  Fiohte  would  make  the  individual  dependent  upon  the  oonoept,  at  least  for  its  form. 
Upon  this  theory  the  whole  question  respeotlng  the  relation  of  the  oonoept  lo  the  indiTiiual  olgeofc  !>»• 
fomes  entirely  changed.  Individual  objects  axe  themselves  individualised  concepts.  Real  things  axe  the 
oeationa  of  the  mind.  The  concept  itself  becomes  an  entity,  more  potent  tiian  the  idea  of  Plato  or  the 
./bm  of  Aristotle. 

f  414.    This  direction  reaohed  its  terminus  in  the  extreme  opinion  of  Hegel,  who  makes 
the  oonoept  eveiy  thing  and  the  individual  nothing,  who  evolves  the  real  world  firom 
O.  W.  P.  HegeL     the  concept,  to  which  he  ascribes  an  infinitude  of  elements  and  a  power  of  self-develop- 
ment, adeqnate  to  produce  the  boundless  varieties  of  individual  things.    Should  it  be 
said  that  this  is  a  misconstruction  of  his  doctrine ;  thai  he  treats  only  of  the  relation 
of  OMioepts  to  one  another,  and  of  Individuals  only  so  far  as  they  are  conceived  or  turned  into  ooncepts, 
the  result  Ib  the  same,  so  &r  as  our  position  is  concerned ;  which  is  that  he  does  not  concern  himself  with 
the  relation  of  the  concept  to  the  individaal,  nor  with  the  nature  of  the  concept  as  a  product  of  the  mJnd* 
oar  as  a  representative  of  concrete  being,  but  treats  it  as  an  all-snlBcing  and  independent  entity. 

1 419.  Herbart  and  the  philoeophers  of  his  school  are  In  as  strikinic  contrast  with  the 
other  German  schools  in  their  views  of  the  concept  as  in  their  views  of  many  other 
J.  F.  Herbert  points.  Herbart  sharply  didtinguishes  the  notion  viewed  psychologically,  from  the  no- 
tion as  regarded  logically.  Psyohologioally  viewed,  the  notion  is  a  growth  resulting 
necessarily  from  the  repetition  of  many  homogeneous  and  heterogeni'ous  sense-percep- 
tions. The  homogeneous  are  those  which  naturally  blend  together,  as  similar  colors,  tastes,  sounds. 
These  by  repetition  enforce  one  another  so  as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  soul  for  another  exexdae  of 
the  kind.  The  heterogeneous  are  dlfisreot  colors,  sounds,  etc,  preuminently  the  objects  of  one  sense  aa 
related  to  those  of  another,  as  a  color  to  a  sound,  and  of  either  to  a  sight  These  combine  with  one  another 
into  a  series  under  a  psychical  law  of  tension,  which  Herbart  claim?  pertains  to  the  energy  of  the  soul  in 
passing  from  one  state  to  another,  and  which  impels  the  one  to  recall  the  other.  A  homogeneous  imprea- 
sion  or  a  heterogeneous  combination,  when  often  enough  repeated,  becomes  a  definite  concept,  either  cf 
a  single  attribute,  as  of  yellow,  round,  etc,  or  of  a  combination  of  attributes,  as  those  parts  or  attributes 
which  make  up  the  contents  or  essence  of  the  orange.  As  to  the  relation  of  the  concept  to  things  or  ma- 
terial objects,  the  views  of  Herbart  do  not  differ  from  those  of  MIU  as  already  explained.  The  mind 
aiflrms  those  parts  or  elements  which  have  become  prominent  in  the  way  explained,  of  their  background 
of  aoddental  and  changeable  aooompaniments.  This  background  is  the  individual  thing  of  which  they 
are  aiSlimcd,  as  the  accidenUl  peculiarities  or  relations  of  color,  surftoe  and  form,  belonging  to  a  sixig^ 
orange.  To  affirm  the  one  of  the  other  is  constantly  to  connect  the  one  with  the  other,  under  Herbaxt*a 
law  or  theory  of  Association.  In  other  words,  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  discernment  of  similaTity  in 
the  case  of  single  attributes,  Herbart  resolves  into  the  subjective  blending  or  enforcement  of  homogeneoua 
mental  states.  What  is  ordinarily  affirmed  to  be  the  pre^oation  of  a  concept  as  belonging  to  a  thing,  ha 
would  explain  by  the  necessary  suggestion  of  one  part  of  a  series  of  mental  impiassions  by  another,  90* 
eording  to  the  laws  of  the  mind's  own  experience. 

A  concept  is  only  a  partial  percept,  but  stronger  in  some  partf  than  in  others,  the  stronger  parts  bdng 
connected  with  the  weaker  by  the  laws  of  suggeetion. 

The  concept  as  a  logical  entity  ia  treated  as  a  fixed  and  definite  whole,  made  up  of  its  fixed  oonstitii* 
ants,  or  essence  Psychologically  viewed,  it  is  not  so  much  a  ilnished  whole,  a  completed  product,  as  it  ia 
a  tendency  of  the  mind  toward  such  a  product.  The  mind  is  always  forming  concepts  of  individual  otgeei^ 
but  the  process  in  respect  to  none  of  them  is  necessarily  complete.  For  this  reason  we  can  never  <wnts»" 
plate  a  concept  as  an  object  of  the  mind's  apprehension,  separately  from  the  individuals  in  which  it  ia 
realised.  We  require  some  individual  example  of  a  man,  orange,  house,  etc,  to  suggest  with  suffleienft 
distinctness  and  force,  the  parts  which  the  concept  represents.  The  very  force  with  which  these  are  sug- 
gested tends  to  keep  out  from  the  attention  the  weaker  parts  which  are  accidental  and  individual,  except 
In  very  extraordinary  and  exceptional  cases.  In  this  way  it  is  that  the  dilBcultiea  urged  by  Berkeley  unA 
Hume  are  set  aside,  and  the  objections  of  the  Nominalists  to  the  possibility  of  concepts  are  answered. 
(Cf.  Herbert,  PtyekoU)gie  aU  fTOfensdMA  $^120,  131.  Drobisoh,  Xmp.  Ayeft.,  ffl^  1^  17.  Waift^ 
LtiMt.  d.  Piifeh.t  i  20,    Yolkmann,  Orundriu  der  Ptjfch.,  1 9S.) 

With  Schleiermacher,  and  Schelling  in  his  later  years,  a  better  direction  was  developed  in  0«nana 
philcsophy,  which  has  been  followed  with  great  seal  by  I.  H.  Fichte,  A.  Trendelenburgt  H.  Lotae,  H. 
Utter,  H.  Ulrid,  F.  Oberweg,  and  many  others.  They  all  labor  at  the  same  problem  which  vexed  Uia 
ancient  schools— the  nature  of  the  concept  and  its  relaticns  to  the  real  otgeot;  or,  as  expressed  in  othat 
language,  the  relations  of  Thought  to  Being. 

OL  J.  M.  de  Oerando,  Bitl.  comp.  da  S^ttimn  de  FhilotopMe,  Sd  ed.,  Paris,  1847-8.  Ab^lard,  (k^ 
ervpes  inidiU  de,  par  Vict  Cousin.  Paris,  1886.  0.  de  Etaiusat,  MMaard.  Paris,  1845.  K.  X.  Bousseloli 
Elude*  nur  la  phiUnofhit  dan»  U  mojftn^ge.    Paris,  1840.    B.  Haoiteu,  D€  la  PhHo9qpkU  SeolaaUqm§» 
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Fftrif,  ISM.  H.  Bitter,  AOg,  QHOiiOiU  dtr  PUfoftyAii.  Hambiug^  1829-58.  G.  Fraati,  Oetekiehts  dtf 
LogOt  im  AhendUtnde.  Leipiig.  18»-e7.  ¥t.  Ueberweg,  S»»Um  der  Logik,  etc.  Bonn,  2d  ed.,  1866i 
OrundHu  der  QeaekiehU  der  J*hUoeopkie.  Berlin,  186&  W.  Eanlich,  Qeechickt*  d.  ScholaeUs^ien  PkHMO. 
phie,    IThell.    Prag^  1868. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


THE  KATUKE  OF  THE  CONCEPT. — CONCLUSIONS  FBOM  THE  HIBTOBT  OF 

THSOBIE8. 

Tat  brief  review  which  we  hare  taken  of  the  varioiifl  theories  of  the  concept  will  enable  us 
to  see  more  clearly  and  to  define  more  exactly  its  real  nature  as  a  mental  product,  and 
its  relations  to  the  objects  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  to  which  it  is  applied.  Every 
false  or  defective  theory  is  founded  upon  some  truth.  What  that  truth  is,  it  is  always 
important  to  discover,  even  when  by  exaggeration  it  is  distorted  into  positive  error,  or, 
by  omission  there  is  defect  and  mutilation.  The  consideration  of  such  defective  or  ex- 
aggerated theories  is  most  useful  in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  all  its  relations, 
and  thus  to  develop  it  completely,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  it  from  errors  of  excess  or 
defect.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  complete  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  relations  of  the  concept  should  be  either  furnished  or  appreciated  without  a 
critical  review  of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  devised  and  defended  in  respect 
to  them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  variety  of  these  theories,  and  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  have  been  defended,  mdlcate  that  the  subject  is  more  than 
usually  difficult  of  mastery,  and  that  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  it  must  require  a  subtle 
and  copious  analysis.    In  the  light  of  our  historical  sketch,  we  observe : 

The  eonoept  an    §  *^^*    ^-  "^^  coDcept,  as  a  meDtal  object  or  product,  is  to 

it  and 


dbieot  and   not 
an  act. 


be  distinguished  from  the  mental  act  by  which  it  is  origi- 
nally produced  or  recalled.  The  act  is  necessarily  an  indi- 
vidual act.  The  concept  or  product  may  be  general.  In  other  words,  it 
is  possible  that  the  mind  should  perform  mdividual  acts  of  generalization. 

There  is  no  logical  inoon^tency  between  the  mdividualization  which  must  pertain  to  the 
act  and  the  generalization  which  may  pertain  to  the  product  When  we  form — i.  «.,  distin- 
guish— ^for  the  first  time,  or  reproduce  for  the  thousandth  time,  the  simple  concept  j^d/ow,  or 
the  complex  concept  orange^  we  distinguish  the  act  from  the  object  We  know  that  the  act  ii 
individual,  but  this  does  not  imply  or  involve  that  the  object  should  be  individual  also  (cf. 
Reid,  BuayBy  v.,  c  vi  §  1). 

impUee  the  dis-  §  ^^^'  2.  The  Concept,  as '  a  mental  product  and  a  mental 
^?*Md*^tht  object,  implies  that  the  distinction  of  individual  beings  and 
^^  their  attributes  is  accepted  as  real,  and  therefore  admitted 

as  possible.  The  first  step  in  forming  the  simplest  ooncepx  or  in  finding 
the  elements  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  is  the  act  of  making  this  dis< 
tiuction. 

That  this  distinction  is  made  and  can  be  thought  of  by  the  mind,  is  asserted  or  oonoeded 
even  by  the  extremest  nominalists.  Thus  Hobbes  says :  *'  One  universal  name  is  Imposed  on 
many  things  for  their  similitade  in  some  quality  or  acddeni,'^    That  is,  the  mind  must  distin 
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gulsh  the  qnalitias  or  accidents  from  tilings,  In  order  to  discern  likenesses  between  them 
Berkeley  does  indeed  say  for  himself^  **  1  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  another,  or  con 
oeive  separately,  those  qualities  which  it  is  impossible  should  exist  so  separated."  But  i£ 
another  passage  he  concedes,  "  A  man  may  consider  a  figure  merely  as  triangular,  without 
attending  to  the  particuhir  qualities  of  the  angles  or  relations  of  the  sides.  So  far  he  may 
abstract''  Mill  is  very  full  and  decided  in  recognizing  the  distinction  of  things  and  theif 
attributes  as  the  foundation  of  the  universal  name  (Logte^  B.  L  c  ii.  §§4  and  6 ;  Reviat 
of  Hamilton^  c.  zvii.).  We  adduce  the  testimony  of  these  writers,  not  because  we  accept 
their  authority  as  decisive,  but  because'  their  theory  of  the  concept  would  tempt  tbem  to 
overlook  or  deny  this  distinction  if  it  were  possible.  If  they  recognize  it,  there  must  be 
decisive  reasons  why  they  should,  and  these  reasons  are  found  in  its  necessary  trutli. 

The  testimony  of  consciousness,  observation,  and  language  upon  this  pomt  is  dedrfva 
All  men  make  this  distinction,  all  men  accept  it,  all  men  express  it  in  the  language  which  they 
use  and  understand.  We  cannot  discern  likeness  or  unllkeness  in  any  parts  or  attributes, 
without  distinguishing  them  from  the  objects  themselves.  But  in  separating  or  distinguishing 
them,  we  affirm  that  they  belong  to  the  objects.  In  what  sense  they  heUmg  or  pertain  to  them,  we 
need  not  ask.  To  what  they  belong,  we  need  not  here  discuss.  What  remcdns  after  all  the 
attributes  are  removed,  or  how  it  is  possible  that  the  attribute  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
being  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated,  we  do  not  here  Inquire.  The  nature  of  the  distino* 
tion  of,  and  the  connection  between  beings  and  their  attributes,  will  be  discussed  in  its  plaoe. 
It  Is  enough  for  us  to  urge  that  it  is  real,  and  is  universally  made  as  the  condition  of  the  forma- 
tion and  the  ground  of  the  reality  of  concepts. 

§  4 '  8.  3.  The  attribute  is  always  known  or  apprehended  as 
object.*  related  to  a  thing  or  being.    It  is  always  held  by  the  mind 

as  attributable  to  or  predicable  of  some  being  or  thing.  As 
an  object  of  thought,  it  is  a  related  entity  or  object,  or  an  object  in 
relation.  Its  import,  or  what  is  thought  of  by  the  mind,  is  not  the 
object  as  such,  but  the  object  as  related,  or  the  object  together  with  it» 
relation. 

We  rest,  at  this  stage  of  our  analysis,  to  inquire,  whether  it  is  posdble  for  the  mind  to 
tonceive  or  think  of  a  related  object  or  of  an  object  as  related.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  mind  can  contemplate  the  relation  as  such  without  the  object,  but  whether,  when  the 
object  is  before  the  mind,  another  element  can  be  added,  viz.,  its  relation.  To  select  tho 
simplest  example :  The  mind  knows  the  percept  red ;  it  knows  it  as  the  attribute  of  some 
being,  viz.,  as  the  attribute  red. 

It  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  no  question  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  if  the 
definition  given  of  knowledge  is  correct,  that  it  is  the  apprehension  of  entities  in  their  reb- 
tions.  Whatever  the  mind  can  know,  it  can  apprehend  or  think  oC  If  it  can  know  a  relffeed 
object,  it  can  think  of  such  an  object. 

XBToires  tbe  §  ^^^'  ^*  "^^  attribute, which,  as  we  have  seen,  necessarily 
{£SSy^°  ^'  includes  the  two  relations  of  being  separated  from  and  connect- 
ed with  a  being,  is  next  viewed  in  the  relation  of  similarity  to 
other  individual  attributes,  constituted  and  known  like  itself.  The  indi- 
vidual red  is  compared  with  other  individual  reda^  and  there  is  added  to 
its  import  its  likeness  to  them. 

It  is  often  said  (cC  Mill,  Logic,  B.  L  a  \.\  that  we  mig^t  affirm  the  individual  attribute 
d  an  incUvidual  objeot,  as  whiu  of  an  egg  or  of  chalk,  withoat  diaoeming  a  similar  attiifaatc 
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ta  my  other  oljeot  Thai  this  Ui  poeeible,  is  trae ;  bfut  it  is  alao  poflaUe  to  go  farther,  and 
to  diaoern  its  likeness  to  other  individnal  attributea.  This  is  also  usually  done,  whencTer  an 
attribute  is  expressed  in  language.  The  similar  is  conceived  as  the  same  (cfl  §  888).  But 
when  the  wnilar  is  thus  reoognized  as  the  eame^  the  additional  relation  of  similarity  is  o1> 
aerred  by  the  mind  and  represented  by  the  term.  The  mind  adds  this  third  relation  to  the 
two  others  already  considered,  and  the  three  are  included  in  what  the  mind  thinks  or  knows 
ia  the  meaning  or  aignifioation  of  the  word. 

§  420.    5.  The  attribute  thus  formed,  liaving  a  common  ap> 
°  plication  to  all  similar  beings,  may  be  used  to  designate  both 


like  attributes  and  like  beings — i.  e.,  it  may  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  naming.  The  Amction  of  naming  does  not  consist  in  affixing 
an  oral  or  written  symbol,  an  articulate  sound,  or  a  written  character. 
This  is  an  accidental  circumstance,  a  mere  appendage  for  convenience. 
The  mental  function  or  import  of  the  name  is  its  use  in  recognition  or 
description. 

The  recognition  may  be  of  an  olg'ect  as  mmilar  or  as  identical.  Agam^  we  recognize 
objects  as  attributes  or  as  beings.  But  so  fiir  as  we  do  this  by  attributes  proper,  we  employ 
single  attributes  or  a  combination  of  the  same.  Thus  we  may  use  red  as  an  attribute,  or  red 
as  a  noun — the  red  or  the  redt ;  ordinarily,  however,  we  use  many  attributes  combined,  as  in 
the  concept,  the  red  currant.  When  we  describe,  we  simply  cause  others  to  recognize  the 
objects  described,  and  by  methods  similar  to  those  which  we  use  for  ourselves. 

AH  that  we  need  here  to  notioe  is,  tiutt^  when  the  concept  is  used  to  denote  objects,  aa 
additionid  relation  is  taken  into  its  meaning,  and  this  relation  is  apprehended  by  the  mind. 
This  denoting  import  of  the  concept  enlarges  its  meaning  by  another  relation. 

§  421.  6.  The  use  of  the  concept  in  a  system  of  classificar 
n^aotoaiiyxng   ^^^  enlarges  its  meaning  still  further.    The  capacity  of  the 

concept  to  be  a  classifier,  arises  from  two  circumstances :  the 
fact  that  the  attribute  which  is  its  germ,  is  common  to  more  or  fewer 
individual  beings,  and  the  fact  that  these  attributes  are  very  unequally 
distributed.  Whenever  it  happens  that  one  attribute,  as  reoL,  belongs  to 
more  beings  than  another  attribute,  as  sovr ;  then  the  red  may  denote 
the  larger  class — i.  e.,  the  genua  ;  and  the  sour,  the  smaller  or  subordinate 
class — i.  €.,  the  speciee.  Sour,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  the  differentia  of 
the  species — ^the  sour^eds.  If  ova/ is  universally  present  with  the  species 
sour^ede,  it  would  be  a  property  ;  if  hirsute  were  sometimes  present  and 
sometimes  absent,  it  would  be  an  accident  of  the  same  species.  The  ap- 
plication of  any  attribute  in  all  or  any  of  these  cla8»*relations,  obviously 
gives  an  addition  to  its  import.  When  a  concept  is  used  to  classify^ 
another  relation  is  thereby  taken  up  into  its  meaning,  and  its  meaning  i« 
thereby  so  much  enlarged. 

That  the  intellectual  process  of  classification  is  subsequent,  to  that  which  underlies  the 
^rocees  of  naming — L  «.,  the  act  of  recognition  or  description — ^is  evident  from  a  momenfa 
thought  Both  involTe  what  may  be  called  ffeneraliMttum-^  «.,  the  use  of  the  concept  ai 
general  or  as  common  to  more  oir  fewer  indiyiduala.  One  only  is  ^im^a^M'— that  is,  tin 
arrangement  of  these  individuals  into  higher  and  lower  classes,    ^e  second  only  reoogniiM 
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the  fact  tliat  these  conoepts  are  unequally  distributed,  some  belonging  to  more  and  othen  tft 
fewer  individuala,  and  that  they  therefore  are  a  means  by  which  these  may  be  classed  as  genera 
and  speeiei.  The  process  and  the  product  in  the  second  case,  both  imply  and  are  built  upon 
the  process  and  product  in  the  first.  In  the  first,  we  bring  the  individual  under  the  general, 
by  the  direct  act  of  forming  the  general  from  the  individual  in  the  way  described.  We  know 
the  individual  under  this  concept  or  general  name.  In  the  second,  we  perform  the  reflex  act 
of  taking  the  general  to  divide  all  the  individuals  to  which  it  belongs  into  their  claasee  aa 
higher  or  lower.  The  relation  thereby  established  in  the  concept  itself  is  both  accidental  and 
variable,  accordmg  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  pat  in  classification.  The  same  concept  may  be 
generic^  specific,  differentialy  propriate^  or  accidental^  according  to  the  material  to  which,  and 
the  use  in  which  it  is  applied. 

It  i8  miied  to  g  422.  7.  Whenever  the  mind  uses  a  general  term  intelli- 
groand  of  iu  is^  gently,  it  mnst  understand  or  conceive  the  import  which 
^  '  belongs  to  it  in  some  or  all  of  the  particulars  which  we  have 

enumerated.  We  do  not  intend  that  the  mmd  consciously  distinguishes 
and  dwells  upon  each  of  these  relations,  but  that,  in  forming  and  apply- 
ing such  terms,  it  must  have  recognized  and  thought  of  them  alL  The 
question  in  dispute  between  the  different  parties  is,  what  object  the  mind 
thinks  of  or  has  before  itself  when  it  uses  general  terms.  Our  previous 
analysis  has,  we  think,  established  that  it  thinks  of  all  these  thought- 
relations,  and  that  they  all  enter  into  the  distinctive  import  or  meaning 
of  the  concept  as  such.  If  this  is  what  the  conceptualist  contends  for 
when  he  asserts  that  the  mind  must  think,  form,  and  have  a  concept  of 
these  generalized  attributes,  as  often  as  it  employs  a  general  term,  he  is 
so  far  in  the  right.  If  the  nominalist  contends  that  the  concept  is  only 
a  general  name — u  6.,  a  name  which  the  mind  applies  to  many  objects — 
he  is  manifestly  in  the  wrong.  What  the  mind  considers,  is  not  the  name, 
but  the  meaning  or  impart  of  the  name. 

It  is  the  name  as  applicable--that  is,  as  for  some  reason  or  other  proper  to  be  applied. 
It  is  the  name  as  general — ^that  is,  the  name  with  an  import  If  it  be  granted  that  not  a 
single  element  of  this  import  could  be  discerned  without  the  aid  of  the  name — i.  e.,  without 
the  instrumentality  of  language— still  it  is  not  the  name  as  such,  but  the  name  as  enabling  as 
to  conceive  of  the  relation,  tliat  renders  the  aid  which  we  seek  for. 

The  import  Is  §  ^^^*  ^*  ^^  miud  canuot  couccive  or  acquire  knowledge 
SKfiiSSl  ^  ^^  *^®  import  of  any  concept,  except  ty  means  of  some 
individual  example  of  the  qualities  or  relations  which  it 
radudes.  We  cannot  know  what  single  sensible  attributes  signify,  as 
red,  sweet,  smooth,  etc.,  without  the  actual  experience  of  the  sensation 
which  each  occasions,  or  of  one  that  is  analogous.  So  is  it  with  the  cc^n- 
oepts  of  simple  acts  and  states  of  the  soul,  as  to  perceive,  to  imagine^ 
to  love,  to  choose.  The  same  is  true  of  the  concepts  that  are  clearly 
complex,  as  hoitse,  tent,  knife,  tree,  horse,  meadow,  mountain,  vaUey,  town- 
ship,  legislature,  authority/,  wealth,  value,  rent,  wages,  feudalism,  civil 
ieation.  Of  all  these  concepts,  the  elements  must  first  have  been  made 
intelligible  to  the  mind  by  their  application — i.  e^  by  being  observed^ 
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ezperienoed,  or  thought,  in  some  individaal  being  or  agent.  As  we 
enamerate  tlie  constituents  that  make  up  the  content  of  these  concepts, 
and  ask  ourselves  or  others  what  is  the  meaning  of  each,  we  must  employ 
some  individual  thing  or  act  in  order  to  explain  our  meaning  to  ourselves 
or  to  others.  If  we  cannot  reach  the  individual,  we  must  do  what  is 
next  best — we  must  refer  to  some  being  or  act  which  is  as  nearly  like  it 
as  possible.  This  is  as  true  of  the  so-called  relations  as  it  is  of  qualities. 
Equality^  identity^  heigfU,  depths  etc.,  can  only  be  understood  by  their 
being  discerned  in  some  individual  thing  or  object — ^material  or  spiritnaL 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Bat  how  is  it  when  the  meaning  of  the  concept  has  been  already  acquired,  both  io  its 
separate  elements,  and  as  united  into  a  complex  whole  ?  Do  we  tlien  need  to  go  back  to 
some  concrete  instance,  in  order  to  recbU  the  import  of  the  concept,  or  of  the  term  by  wbidt 
it  is  named  ?  We  reply,  that  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  the  knowledge  is  to  be  applied. 
If  the  import  is  not  recalled,  so  far  at  least  as  we  have  occasion  to  know  it,  then  we  must  go 
back  to  some  being  or  thing  in  which  it  is  exemplified.  We  cannot  know  a  qaality  or  quali- 
ties, a  relation  or  relations,  except  as  exemplified  in  some  individual  being  or  thing,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  these  have  no  signification  except  as  belonging  to  beings  or  things.  We 
cannot  know  what  red  is,  except  by  the  inspection  of  something  red ;  what  imagining  or 
rememhering  are,  except  as  an  individual  spirit  imagines  or  remembers ;  what  equality^  identity^ 
height^  or  depth  are,  except  as  some  object  is  known  as  equal  to  another  or  identical  with 
itself,  or  as  hi^  or  low  as  compared  with  another. 

§  424.  9.    Every  conc^  is  capable  of  being  referred  to  an 
berefenredtoin-    individual  thing  or  image^  and  every  individual  or  imace  can 

dividual  objects.     ,      ,.  x^  .    ,®  /  ^  ® 

be  thought  mto  a  concept. 

This  proposition  reconciles  the  strife  between  the  nominalist  and  the 
conceptualist.  The  nominalist  asserts  that  the  only  ideas  which  we  can 
frame  or  mental  objects  which  we  can  think  of,  are  individual.  Bishop 
Berkeley  insists :  ''  The  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself  must  be 
either  of  a  white,  or  a  black  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  tall, 
or  a  low  or  a  middle-sized  man  ; ''  plainly  implying  that  we  can  form  no 
other  thought  of  man,  and  can  by  no  means  go  beyond  such  an  idea  of 
an  individual. 

The  conceptualist,  in  insisting  that  the  concept  must  ignore  and  neglect 
the  individual  and  his  characteristics,  often  entirely  overlooks  the  depead- 
ence  of  the  concept  upon  the  image  or  individual  thing  as  the  origmator 
or  the  condition  of  its  materials,  and  the  explainer  of  its  import.  Looke 
says,  in  effect,  "  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle  "  "  must  be  neither  oblique, 
nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon,  but  all  and 
none  of  these  at  once."  ^^  In  effect  it  is  ...  an  idea  in  which  some 
parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together."  It  is 
plain  that  neither  of  these  writers  fully  appreciates  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  concept,  or  the  relation  of  the  concept  to  the  mdividuaL 
Berkeley  does  indeed  say,  ^'  An  idea,  which,  considered  in  itself,  is  par* 
ticular,  becomes  general  by  being  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all  ether 
27 
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particular  ideas  of  the  same  sort.'^    Bat  how  the  indiyidaal  can  rtprefeni 
particular  idean,  he  doefl  not  explain,  and  seems  never  to  have  considered. 

This  thought  hrings  the  subjec;,  to  a  distinct  issne,  in  the 
5a?nS?**"  **'  questions,  '  How  can  one  individual  represent  other  indi- 
viduals? or,  How  can  the  individual  explain  and  illustrate 
the  general  ?  or,  How  can  the  image  be  the  occasion  of  the  concept  ?  A 
concept  is  general,  an  image  is  individual,  how  can  you  think  the  one  into 
the  other  ? '  The  sides  of  every  individual  triangle  must  have  a  definite 
length,  and  the  angles  a  definite  measurement  and  relation.  Every  individ- 
ual man  has  in  like  manner  a  definite  height,  form,  color,  etc  We  think 
these  into  concepts,  not  by  overlooking  the  individual  relations  of  each, 
but  by  considering  their  likeness  to  other  attributes  in  other  respects — ^the 
sid(.s  and  angles,  not  in  their  individual  relations,  but  simply  as  sides  and 
angles — i.  «.,  as  bounding  a  figure  and  as  being  contained  within  two 
lines.  We  do  not  properly  leave  out  of  view  what  is  individual,  as  the 
color  of  the  man,  his  size,  height,  etc.  In  one  sense  we  keep  these  in 
view,  in  order  to  compare  their  likeness  with  other  colors,  etc.  We  do  not 
so  much  leave  any  thing  out  of  view,  as  we  add  the  new  relations  of  like- 
ness which  the  formation  of  the  concept  involves.  When  we  form  the 
concept  by  the  image,  or  bring  back  the  concept  to  the  image,  we  simply 
view  the  image  in  certain  additional  relations.  An  object  viewed  without 
thought-relations,  is  an  image.  An  image  with  these  relations  added, 
becomes  a  concept.  The  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  one  is  limited 
and  partial;  the  knowledge  of  the  other  is  fuller  and  more  complete. 
It  is  true  that,  when  we  think  the  image,  we  give  our  attention  to  fewer 
elements;  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  overlook  or  omit  these  when  we 
regard  others.  Least  of  all  do.  we  introduce  into  the  concept  elements 
that  are  inconsistent  or  incompatible,  and  make — L  6.,  image — ^a  triangle 
which  is  neither  rectangular,  acute,  or  obtuse,  as  Locke  asserts  is  neces- 
sary and  as  Berkeley  objects  is  impossible. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  concept  ia,  by  its  nature,  a  related  object — i.  «.,  a 
its  %iTv  natnre,  thought  related  to  a  being  or  thing.  It  requires  the  image  to  make  it  inteU 
Ja^Ttdoal  ***  *^*    llgible  or  complete.    It  supposes  an  image  to  which  it  belongs.    It  is  all  the 

while  seeking  the  individual  from  which  it  was  formed,  and  to  which  it  should 

be  applied. 
The  intimacj  of  its  relation  to  and  its  dependence  upon  the  image  is  implied  by  the  ood- 
stant  necessity  of  imaging  our  concepts,  or  of  transkting  the  same  into  facts  of  sense  or 
consciousness.  Would  we  be  sure  of  the  import  of  a  concept,  we  must  carry  it  or  iti 
elements  back  to  their  concrete  original,  or  to  the  picture  of  such  an  original  which  the 
phantasy  can  recall  or  create.  Would  we  be  sure  of  its  truth  or  yalidity,  we  must  test  our 
theory  or  conjecture,  by  going  back  in  experience  or  imagination  to  the  original  things,  acts, 
or  events  by  which  the  qualities  or  relations  concerned  can  be  validated. 

It  is  curious  and  instructire  to  notice  here,  that  every  man  images  the  oon- 
WffwmtimagB    qq^^b  which  he  employs  or  hears  of,  by  examples  that  are  peculiar  to  himself, 
e  concept.        and  which  are  derived  from  his  individual  experience  or  observation.    If  hlf 

experience  or  education  is  marked  by  very  striking  peculiaritieH,  the  concrete 
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examples  suggested  by  conoepto  and  general  names  will  be  as  pecdiar.  An  Esquimaax,  s 
Chinese,  and  a  European,  would  picture  very  different  objects  to  the  imaginaUon,  on  bearing 
or  reading  the  words  siats^  leguiation^  weaUh^  money ^  wages,  civiUzaHon,  fcuhion ;  and  even 
the  more  oouorete  terms,  kottse,  city,  thip,  oar,  sail,  knife,  feaei,  proeesnon,  tovmtftipi 
meadow.  Two  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  and  sharing  in  substantially  the  same  expe- 
rience, interpret  the  import  of  the  commonest  and  most  familiar  terms  byxery  different 
instances  or  examples.  And  yet  their  concepts  are  substantially  the  same,  inasmuch  as  their 
more  important  and  essential  attributes  remain  unchanged,  however  greatly  their  individual 
exemplifications  may  differ. 

This  circumstance  explains  how  there  may  be  a  community  of  thoughts,  with  a  rety 
diverse  experience.  The  nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of  man  remains  unchanged.  The 
nme  powers,  laws,  and  ends  are  perpetually  reappearing,  the  same  principles  are  contmually 
inostrated,  under  forms  the  most  unlike. 

_  .     If  the  concepts  which  we  ourselves  employ  or  which  others  present  to  our 

bed  conoepts  minds,  are  highly  abstract  or  very  complex  in  their  elements,  the  chances  are 
BUNrtjaeed  to  be  greatly  increased  that  an  appropriate  concrete  individual  object  will  not  be 
readily  suggested,  because  it  is  so  many  removes  from  the  attenuated  abstrac- 
tion, or  because,  by  reason  of  the  oomplexness  of  the  concept,  some  one  element  fails  of 
being  distinctly  represented  or  clearly  discerned.  Hence,  in  those  sciences  which  abound  in 
terms  and  concepts  of  this  description — concepts  which  do  not  readily  suggest  individual 
instances — ^illustrations  should  frequently  be  introduced,  in  order  to  keep  both  the  meanmg 
of  the  concepts  and  the  evidence  for  their  truth  fully  and  freshly  before  the  mind.  Otherwise, 
the  most  gifted  and  best-trained  student  will  fail  to  follow  the  discusdon  with  complete  intelli- 
gence and  hearty  assent.  There  is  danger  that  many  will  be  satisfied  with  a  confused  inter- 
pretation or  a  pai-Ual  conviction.  It  may  even  happen  that,  through  lack  of  the  concrete  and 
individual  to  support  the  abstract,  the  mind  will  take  its  revenge  by  turning  the  abstractions  them* 
selves  into  realities ;  will  personify  them  into  concrete  beings,  and  invest  them  with  the  attributes 
and  functions  of  powers  or  things  in  nature. 

Such  words  as  the  abaolulej  (he  infinite,  the  true,  the  he<nUiful,  the  good,  the  juet,  the  equct 
— «ven  such  names  as  heat,  life,  light,  etc.,  etc.,  are  often  used  as  though  they  were  individual 
and  concrete  entities,  instead  of  requiring  entities  to  realize  and  explain  them.  Through  fre> 
quent  repetition  as  sounds,  they  seem  to  be  intelligible  as  things,  and  we  presume  that  our 
mastery  over  their  meaning  is  complete,  when  we  only  very  imperfectiy  comprehend  theii 
import,  and  are  able  very  inadequately  to  explain  or  apply  them. 

Hobbes  remazks  very  pertinently  {Leviathan,  part  i.  ob.  4),  *'  A  roan  that  aeeketh  predae  truth  bath 
need  to  remember  what  every  name  he  usee  stands  for,  and  to  place  it  aooordlngly ;  or  else  he  will  And 
hhnself  entangled  in  words  as  birds  in  lime-twigs ;  the  more  he  struggles,  the  more  belimed.'*  **  For  the 
errotB  of  definitions  multiply  themselTes,  according  as  the  reckoning  prooeeds ;  and  lead  men  into  abenrdi- 
tics  wbich  at  last  they  see,  but  cannot  aroid,  witbout  reckoning  anew  from  the  beginning,  In  which  lies 
the  ^ondation  of  their  eiiors.  From  whence  it  happens,  that  they  ^diich  trust  to  books,  do  as  they  that 
casf  *&p  many  little  sums  Into  a  greater,  without  considering  whether  these  little  sums  were  rightly  cast  up 
«r  voft .  and  at  last,  finding  the  error  visible,  and  not  mistrusting  their  first  ground,  know  not  which  way 
to  deM  themselTes ;  but  spend  time  in  fluttering  over  their  books,  ae  birds  that  entering  by  the  chimney, 
and  finding  themselves  inclosed  in  a  chamber,  flutter  at  the  &1se  light  of  a  glass  window,  for  want  of  iHt 
to  consider  which  way  they  came  in.**  '*  As  men  abound  in  copiousness  of  language,  so  they  become  more 
vise  or  more  mad  than  ordinary.  Vot  ia  it  posaible  without  letters  to  become  excellently  wise  or  excel* 
lently  foolish." 

g  425.  10.  When  the  concept  is  ftirnished  with  a  name^  the 
aided  ^by  the  mind  IB  gradually  accuBtomed  to  interpose  the  verbal  sign 
Th?  necessity  of  between  the  concepts  and  the  individual  beings  and  events 
tiofwge.  "vhich    exemplify  and   illnstrate    them.     In  this  way  the 
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processes  of  the  mind  are  greatly  facilitated,  and  tibe  attainments  of  the 
niind  are  enlarged  and  rendered  more  permanent. 

How  it  18  that  the  mind  is  qualified,  prompted,  aid  taught  to  use  language,  we  need  not 
here  inquire.  We  have  only  to  recognize  the  service  which  the  use  of  language  renden  ta 
our  thinking  in  general,  and  in  the  formation  and  use  of  concepts  in  particular.  We  scarcelj 
need  remark,  that  the  name  may  be  either  a  spoken  or  written  word.  It  msy  even  be  a 
descriptiYe  or  arbitrary  gesture  or  sign.  It  may  be  the  name  of  a  being,  an  act,  an  attribute, 
or  a  relation,  or  of  some  or  all  combined  in  a  term  or  proposition.  The  reasons  why  language 
aids  our  thinkiitg  are  the  following : 

(o.)  The  name  is  both  a  sensuous  and  an  indiiddual  objeoU 
luoiu^  in^-  It  presents  to  our  sense-perceptions  a  definite  object,  which 
^  we  can  readily  evoke,  distinctly  apprehend,  and  easily  and 

unmistakably  repeat.  What  it  represents,  is  indeed  abstract  and  general, 
but  the  name  itself  is  an  individual  object  of  sense-perception. 

Were  it  possible  for  the  mind  to  gain  and  hold  a  concept  not  connected  with  a  sense- 
object,  it  would  not  rest  content,  but  would  cast  about  in  order  to  find  some  such  concrete 
object  to  which  to  attach  it  If  a  sensuous  word  has  been  associated  with  the  abstract  con- 
cept, such  an  object  at  once  presents  itself  far  more  quickly,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  many 
things  or  images  by  which  the  abstract  might  be  imaged. 

The  word  addresses  a  single  sense,  the  ear  or  the  eye  singly,  or  the  two  combined.  In 
either  case  it  is  ready  to  appear  when  called  for.  The  winged  word  flies  to  our  aid,  and  the 
ghostly  product  of  thought  is  at  once  embodied  before  the  senses. 

(bJ)  The  word  is  the  sign,  not  of  the  whole  of  the  individual 

It  is  a  sign  of  a  . 

part  of  the  reia-  thing  or  being  which  might  image  or  exemplify  the  concept, 
riduai  but  of  a  portion  of  its  attributes  or  relations.    In  conse- 

quence, words  present  a  greater  variety  and  refinement  of  objects  than 
exist  in  the  world  of  nature.  The  words  redy  fruity  o/cid-fruU^  currant^ 
cherry-currant^  may  all  be  imaged  or  exemplified  by  the  same  sense-object, 
viz.,  the  fruit  before  us.  Med  stands  for  a  single  one  of  its  properties ; 
fruity  for  several ;  red  fruity  for  yet  others ;  curranty  for  more ;  and 
cfierry-currarUy  for  even  more.  So  the  words  companyy  an  organized 
company y  and  a  UgisUxturey  may  all  be  illustrated  by  the  same  body  of 
individuals  which  the  senses  discern,  while  each  of  the  words  represents 
more  or  fewer  of  their  attributes  or  relations. 

These  attributes  are  present  in  a  vast  yariety  of  single  objects,  themselves  most  unlike  in 
every  other  respect  These  attributes  and  relations  are  the  special  objects  of  the  mind's  ootn- 
sideration  aiid  pursuit  in  the  exercise  of  its  higher  ftmctions.  The  gain  is  immense  which  is 
secured  when  each  can  be  attached  to  its  single  sensuous  name,  and  can  thus  be  distinctly 
pictured  to  the  imagination,  recalled  by  the  memory,  and  separated  from  all  its  accidental 
surroundings,  leaving  the  mind  undistracted  by  attendant  circumstances.  Each  attribute  is 
thus  definitely  fixed  in  the  mind  and  retained  as  a  permanent  possession.  It  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  discovered  by  very  careftQ  and  earnest  attention,  or  separated  by  the  nicest  and  moat 
pains4aking  analysis,  or  evolved  and  suggested  by  another  property  as  remote  or  obscure  as 
itself;  but  if,  as  soon  as  it  is  evolved,  it  is  enshrined  in  a  word,  sensuous,  brief,  easily  mas- 
tered, recognized  and  recalled,  this  obscure  and  entangled  property,  which  might  have  bees 
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overlooked  at  a  seoond  view  of  the  oligeot  whidi  Buggested  It,  cannot  easily  fiSnk  back  agab 
out  of  thought  or  reinemoranoe. 

To  fix  and  represent  every  attribute  by  a  word,  is  also  necessary  for  the  service  of  conk 
mnnioation  which  language  performs.  Another  mind  could  not  be  brought  to  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  the  attribute  and  property  which  we  with  difficulty  discern,  unless  the  attribute  were 
represented  by  a  name.  This,  however,  does  not  weaken,  but  rather  confinns  its  service  to 
thought,  in  rendering  its  acquisitions  permanent  and  ready  for  use. 

Kamea  Prepare  (o.)  Names  enable  US  to  add  to  our  stock  of  logically 
^n?^^  dbl  dependent  concepts.  One  concept  is  dependent  npon  and 
oovcrie*  grows  oiit  of  another.    To  form  one  concept,  prepares  us  to 

form  another,  and  is  often  the  essential  condition  of  its  exbtenoe. 

The  second  is  often  entirely  dependent  upon  the  first  by  a  logical  and  psychological  con- 
nection. Unless  the  first  is  clearly  discerned  and  firmly  held,  the  second  cannot  possibly  be 
reached.  The  name  sets  it  distinctly  and  permanently  before  the  mind,  and  enables  us  to 
make  of  it  a  stepping-stone  to  the  next  acquisition,  which  without  the  name  would  have  been 
imattainable. 

Kamen  snggMt  (<?•)  Names  aid  most  eflSciently  in  rapid  thinking,  by  sparing 
iiSJh**iro*^»S  ns  the  necessity  of  dwelling  on  the  entire  import  of  the 
qnira  word  Itself.    Though  the  name  usually  represents  a  complex 

concept,  and  the  concept  to  be  understood  must  be  illustrated  by  some 
concrete  example,  yet  the  mind  may  use  nnmes  intelligently  without 
pausing  to  apprehend  more  than  a  small  portion  of  their  meaning.  In 
conversation  or  quick  discourse,  as  well  as  in  reading  by  the  eye,  only 
enough  of  this  import  is  perceived  to  satisfy  the  present  occasion — all 
else  is  omitted.  Even  whole  sentences,  when  they  are  &miliar,  are  re- 
ceived as  the  sign  of  a  single  concept  or  relation,  viz. :  that  which  the 
present  occasion  requires. 

This  oan  only  happen  when  the  language  is  familiar  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  so  that,  as  the 
eye  and  the  ear  eadi  catch  enough  to  identify  the  word  or  phrase^  the  mind  also  catches 
enough  of  the  import  to  satisfy  the  present  occasion.  Were  not  the  words  addressed  to  the 
senses,  and  capable  of  rapid  formation  and  reception,  they  could  not  serve  this  rapid  applica- 
tion. Without  the  assistance  of  names,  such  a  partial  apprehension  of  the  import  of  so  great 
a  variety  of  generalized  attributes  would  be  impossible.  It  is  true,  the  quick  eye  of  the  hunts- 
man, the  engineer,  or  the  physiognomist,  oan  read  signs  with  a  n^id  and  almost  lightning 
glance,  and  thus  without  words  apply  the  generalizations  of  previous  observation.  But  their 
range  of  objects  and  relations  is  limited  when  compared  with  the  generalizations  to  which 
language  accustoms  the  mind.  So  wonderfiil  is  the  power  of  words  to  facilitate  the  processes 
of  thought,  that  names  seem  almost  to  become  beings,  and  to  attain  an  independent  and  sepa- 
rate existence  of  their  own ;  and  the  worid  of  words  takes  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  world 
of  things :  c£  Leibnitz,  Med,  de  cog,  ver»  et  ideis  ;  also  Hamilton,  Zogic^  heo,  10 ;  J.  S.  Mill, 
JSxam.  of  HanK*9  FhU,,  chap.  xvli. ;  H.  L.  Manael,  Frol,  Log,,  chap.  I ;  Burke,  JSatay  on  th$ 
8MvM  and  SMvUftd^  pert  v. 

moSi^ratoB  tiw  (^•)  ^^perience  teaches  that,  without  the  aid  of  names,  the 
va]Q«  of  I  an-  mind  makes  little  progress  in  formuig  or  applying  its  con 
wn^  cepts.    The  use  of  language,  and  of  spoken  language  even, 
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is  found  to  be  almost  essential  to  snccessfiil  thought.  Without  language, 
the  discriminations  of  attributes  are  few,  the  generaJzations  are  narrow 
and  limited,  the  power  to  enter  into  and  receive  the  thoughts  of  others 
is  almost  dormant. 

Many  hare  gone  bo  far  m  to  oondade  that,  wHhont  words— ^  «.,  namee— we  eannot  think 
at  aU.  Experience  with  deaf-mutes,  who  hare  acquired  little  even  of  the  language  of  tigoM^ 
disproyes  this  extreme  conclusion.  These  show,  by  their  actions,  that  they  generalize— i  b^ 
form  concepts — ^to  a  limited  extent.  They  classify  and  arrange  obserrations,  they  analyze  and 
compare  attributes,  they  apply  principles  in  deduction  and  infer  them  from  data.  But  while 
they  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  thmk  without  names,  they  also  prove  most  condusiTely 
that,  without  such  aid,  it  is  impossible  to  think  with  much  effect.  As  soon  as  they  learn  to 
form  and  use  names  by  the  mastery  of  signs  and  written  language,  thdr  power  of  thought  is 
greatly  quickened,  and  their  stock  of  concepts  is  rapidly  increased.  But  the  language  of  the 
eye  alone,  which  is  the  only  language  at  their  command,  is  immeasurably  below  the  language 
of  the  ear  in  the  fineness  and  variety  of  its  material,  as  well  as  hi  its  capacity  for  ready  astfmi- 
lation  and  recaO.  Still,  the  surprising  acquisitions  made  by  deaf-mutes,  in  spite  of  all  the 
disadvantages  under  wldch  they  suifer,  are  a  signal  proof  that  the  mind  is  not  restricted  to 
any  one  kind  of  material  out  of  which  to  form  fur  itself  a  language ;  that  words,  in  whatever 
form,  are  only  the  rigns  of  thought,  and  are  not  essential  to  thought  itself. 

This    explains    Th®8®  ^*^8  all  explain  how  and  why  the  nominalist  was  led 
toJnoi^aSrt.'    *^  adopt  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  unirerse 
but  beings  and  names,  and  that  the  only  generals  or  uniyer- 
sals  conceivable  are  names. 

The  concept  without  the  name  is  almost  as  though  it  were  not.  It  has  no  eifective  exist- 
ence. It  can  be  retained  and  recalled  and  used  only  to  a  limited  extent  The  number  of  con- 
cepts that  can  be  formed  without  words  is  small.  The  number  that  can  be  communicated  evec 
by  the  language  of  signs  is  inconsiderable,  and  these  are  of  litde  service  in  the  higher  devel- 
opments and  Axnctions  of  the  mind. 

It  roves  also  "^^^  ^^^  analysis  of  the  relation  of  the  name  to  the  thing, 
that  the  name  howcvcr,  provcs  as  decisively  that  the  name  can  be  formed 
oept.  from  or  applied  to  the  being  or  thing,  only  as  it  represents  a 

concept,  and  that  the  concept  furnishes  all  the  import  which  the  word  can 
ever  represent  or  possess. 

If  it  should  be  conceded  that  not  a  single  concept  was  ever  formed  without  a  name,  it 
would  BtQl  be  true  that  the  word  could  neither  exist  nor  be  applied  to  an  individual  thing  ex* 
oept  as  a  concept  was  also  generalised  into  being.  If  the  word  is  the  body  of  which  the  coo- 
cept  is  the  soul,  the  concept  may  still  be  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  name  as  the  son] 
Is  to  the  conception  or  reality  of  the  body.  Except  as  representing  the  concept,  the  name  it 
an  irrational  sound,  an  insignificant  mark  or  series  of  characters.  It  cannot  ngnify  a  thing, 
except  as  it  stands  for  its  generaHaed  attributes  and  relations,  and  these  are  a  oonoopi, 

The  truth  wp-   §  *^^'  ^^*    '^^  realist  asserts  for  the  concept  a  still  higher 

reMted  hy  w-    import  and  use.    The  truth  which  is  the  basis  of  his  theory 

is,  that  every  real  concept  should  suggest  or  express  some 

one  or  more  of  the  essential  properties  and  unchanging  laws  of  individual 
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beings.  He  is  not  content  with  the  view  of  the  nominalist,  which  maket 
the  genei-al  term  a  mere  class-name  for  the  simple  convenience  of  language^ 
nor  with  the  view  of  the  conceptualist,  who  regards  the  concept  as  a  chance- 
assemblage  of  attributes.  He  insists  that  the  concept  ought  to  signify 
and  represent  the  most  important  of  all  descriptions  of  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  permanent  and  universal  This  is  the  truth 
that  has  given  currency  and  influence  to  the  realistic  theory,  though  this 
theory  has  often  been  expressed  in  extravagant  and  metaphorical  Ian 
guage,  and  been  defended  by  insufficient  arguments. 

AU  individual  objects  of  nature  have  their  essential  elements.  These 
exist  under  constant  conditions,  and  are  produced  by  permanent  forces, 
according  to  fixed  laws  and  ends.  The  constituents,  conditions,  causes, 
laws,  and  ends  of  individual  objects  are  often  called  their  inner  truth^ 
their  essential  nature^  their  true  meaning^  their  real  and  permanent  being. 

The  indiTidual  maas  of  earth  or  ore,  the  sfaigle  crysUl,  leeS,  herb,  tree,  fish, 
Aeddentalprop.  bird,  reptile,  quadraped,  and  man,  haTe  accidental  relations  of  position,  form, 
tloxw,        ^  *"    Bize,  color,  or  taste ;  they  exist  here  or  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  ot 

time,  bat  these  relations  are  of  little  or  no  importance  for  many  of  the  higher 
ends  of  knowledge  and  of  practice.  They  are  observed  by  one  and  another,  they  interest  more 
or  fewer  persons,  they  differ  in  a  greater  Tariety  of  inferior  and  accidental  features.  77ie  kindy 
the  eku8y  the  gmiu  and  species^  have  certain  common  characteristics  which  are  known  to  all, 
and  which  indicate  many  others  which  are  also  of  wide  and  deep  significance.  These  are  every- 
where present.  They  are  constantly  perpetuated  by  the  reproductioD  of  the  individual,  and 
they  can  never  fail.  Thdr  place  in  the  universe  is  never  vacant,  and  their  importance  in  that 
economy  by  which  the  designs  of  nature  are  constantly  accomplished  is  always  the  same.  It 
is  to  reach  the  knowledge  of  these  elements^  causes^  law9,  and  detigns,  that  concepts  are  formed, 
classes  are  arranged,  and  names  are  given.  As  we  have  seen  already,  many  of  the  earliest 
classifications  and  concepts  are  rade  and  unsatisfactory  for  6cieDti6c  purposes,  because  they 
are  founded  upon  attributes  that  are  superficial  and  narrow  in  their  significance  and  indicate 
few  or  none  of  the  permanent  elements  and  laws  of  bemg.  These  are  gradually  outgrown  and 
displaced  by  others  which  are  discovered  to  suggest  more  comprehensive  agencies  and  more 
pervading  laws. 

.  ,  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  classifications  and  con- 
•iito^oxM  and  cepts  wUch,  though  formed  very  early,  are  never  laid  aside, 
because,  though  the  attributes  are  obvious  and  even  obtru- 
sive, they  coincide  with  the  results  of  the  nicest  analysis  and  the  most 
penetrating  insight.  Such  are  the  concepts  that  are  formed  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  animal  and  vegetable  being,  each  one  of  which  indicates 
and  expresses  many  qualities  and  laws  which  science  as  yet  has  been 
unable  adequately  to  discover  and  resolve. 

Ko  better  illustration  can  be  adduced  of  the  differing  import  of  dlflfb^nt 
The  dBssifloa-  kmds  of  concepts  and  classes,  than  is  ftimished  by  the  history  of  botany, 
tkns  of  Botany.    Umngug  hit  upon  the  convenient  expedient  of  classing  the  different  individual 

plants  by  the  number  of  the  stamina  that  appear  in  their  flowers.  The 
cksscB  were  subdivided  into  orders  by  the  number  of  pistils.  The  device  was  convenient,  be- 
cause all  plaats  have  dowers,  and  the  number  cf  the  stamens  and  pistils  is  in  most  cases  oon 
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ftunt,  and  prttents  a  ready  meaaB  for  th^  diviaoB  aad  aubdtTkioii  into  olaaws.  To  a  eertaui 
extent  this  division  meant  or  signified  something.  The  number  of  stamens  and  pistils,  in  some 
cases  KB8  found  to  indicate  other  common  characteristics  of  some  importance,  and  seemed  to 
point  to  deeper  qualities  and  laws.  But  this  was  by  no  means  nnlTeraally  the  case.  Tlie 
classes  and  orders  that  were  founded  upon  the  number  of  these  organs,  were  oonoepts  tiiat 
Interested  no  one,  because  they  signified  notlnng  in  respect  to  the  straetare  or  the  germiiia- 
tion,  the  growth  or  the  habits,  the  flower  or  the  fruit,  and  it  was  abandoned  for  another  wy- 
tem  of  classes  and  nomenclature,  which  was  foonded  on  iudicatiooa  of  greater  practical  and 
Bcientific  significance. 

Thenamenmiai.  "^^  importance  that  is  attached  to  the  act  of  assigning  an 
17  >igiii^   a    indiyidnal  to  a  class,  and  the  iriying  it  a  name,  can  only  be 

permanent  and  '  00  7  ■«-  y 

hnportant  thing,  explained  bj  the  underlying  assumption  not  conscionslf 
developed  or  expressed  by  the  great  mass  of  men  but  still  tenaciously 
adhered  to,  that  if  we  can  class  and  name  an  object,  we  are  in  the  way 
of  learning  something  more  in  regard  to  its  nature  and  laws. 

The  child  is  in  a  measure  satisfied  to  learn  the  name  of  an  oliject;  and  when  an  unob- 
served feature  of  likeness  with  another  is  indicated,  it  seems  to  see  in  this  a  due  to  some  new 
discoTery.  Starting  upon  this  quest,  it  fonns  and  changes  its  concepts  and  dasses,  till  it 
reaches  those  which  in  some  degree  answer  to  the  principles  and  laws  which  sdentific  knowl- 
edge unfolds. 

MnT  cSSSs  '^^  representation  by  our  concepts  of  these  permanent  and 
ion\it*b*'tle  '^c*®"^^^^  relations  of  individual  things  is  what  the  realists 
realist.  of  all  agcs  and  all  schools  have  had  in  view,  more  or  less 

distinctly  indeed,  when  they  contended  that  every  real  concept  had  a 
permanent  and  undying  existence  in  nature ;  that  to  every  general  notion 
or  universal,  there  was  a  real  and  permanent  essence,  of  which  every  in* 
dividual  shared  a  portion;  and  that  the  participation  of  tliis  essence 
made  the  individual  to  be  what  it  is  in  its  divinest,  and  most  important 
elements. 

This  general  truth  has  been  expressed  in  a  great  yariety  of  phrases,  many  of  them  poetic 
and  figurative,  the  use  of  which  in  philosophy  in  thdr  literal  acceptation,  has  wrought  nc 
little  error  and  confusion  of  thought.  This  poetic  and  over-statement  has  in  its  turn  givan 
rise  to  an  injurious  reaction,  in  the  form  of  a  oorresponding  external  and  superficial  theory 
of  the  importance  of  concepts,  classification,  and  naming. 

The  mistakes  of  the  realists  have  been  twofold.  They  have, 
jn»«mtotake8of   both  in  language  and  thought,  confounded  the  subjective 

concept,  which  is  a  purely  psychological  product,  vnth  its 
objective  correlate — the  related  elements  which  it  represents  or  indicates ; 
and  have  often  called  both  by  the  same  name,  and  invested  them  with 
the  same  properties.  They  have  used  a  highly  metaphoric  terminology 
to  express  the  nature  of  universals,  and  their  relations  to  individual  beings. 

The  ithat  of  Plato  and  the  Platonists,  present  from  eternity  in  the  Divine  mind ;  the 
pntM  of  the  Aristoteltaiui,  incapable  of  existing  apart  from  matter,  yet  essential  to  e?  ciy 
materia]  th'ng  and  spedes ;  the  tubstantial  and  essenM  form*  of  the  schoolmen,  aa  well  m 
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Uieir  wihsnais  anU  rwn  and  a  parU  rd  ;  tbe/onm  and  idem  of  Kant ;  the  notion  at  Hegel. 
■elf-moviDg  from  tiie  empty  yet  posited  nothing,  and  Belf-developed  by  constant  growth  into  all 
Uie  (illness  of  the  id^a^  with  the  power  claimed  for  this  notion  to  pass  mto  the  objectlTe,  giT- 
tng  the  world  of  material  bemg,  and  then  to  return  to  itself  so  as  by  self-conscious  aiBrma- 
aoB  and  distinctioii  to  blossom  into  spirit  and  thus  complete  the  circle  of  absolute  knowledge; 
--«U  these  are  examples  of  the  exaggerations  and  personifications  of  realism  in  its  endeayon 
to  express  a  most  important  truth.  This  truth  has  already  been  explaioed.  The  concept, 
Tioved  as  a  subjective  product  of  the  mind*s  actiyity,  conmsts  of  one  or  more  logicnlly  compati-* 
ble  attributes.  Any  attribute  can  constitute  or  enter  into  a  concept  as  thus  conceived,  and  make 
np  its  essence— «.  e.,  its  nominal  or  logical  essence ;  for  the  logical  essence  is  nothing  but  its 
oonstitnent  attributes  (§  398).  We  can  form  as  many  concepts,  each  with  its  own  esswiM,  as 
the  laws  of  arithmetical  combination  will  allow,  and  assign  each  to  as  many  places  in  a  system. 
But  when  we  take  our  concepts  from  or  apply  them  to  individual  beings  or  things,  we  find 
that  the  concept  has  another  meaning  and  importance.  The  question  which  then  arises  is, 
What  does  the  concept  signify  of  things,  thdr  powers,  causes,  laws,  and  ends  ?  We  are  then 
obliged  to  consider,  not  the  essence  of  the  concept  as  a  logical  fiction,  but  its  relation  to  the 
most  important  properties  and  laws  of  individual  and  actual  beings  as  viewed  in  theb  essential 
or  scientific  relations. 

We  may  concede  that  the  oonoeptualist,  and  even  the  nominalist,  are  in  the  right  when 
they  explain  the  import  and  meaning  of  the  concept  and  the  name,  so  far  as  they  are  viewed 
as  subjective  creations  of  the  mind,  or  so  far  as  their  office  id  concerned  in  defining  and  dis- 
tinguishing groups  of  things,  and  yet  contend  that  they  are  entirely  wrong  in  overlooking  what 
of  deeper  import  they  represent  in  the  things  whieh  they  arrange,  and  in  failing  to  see  that 
naming  and  claisification  look  to  somethiBg  higher. 

That  they  cannot  wholly  ov«rlook  these  higher  relations  is  dnar  from  important  passages  in  Looko  and 
J.  Stoart  Mill.  In  a  most  important  chapter  of  the  Essay  of  Locke,  In  which  he  contends  at  great  length 
fer  the  wholly  sabjedlve  character  of  the  comoept  and  its  nominal  easenoe,  he  observes,  that  there  Is  also  a 
real  essc-noe,  viz.,  "  that  real  constitntion  of  any  thing  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  those  properties  that 
■re  combined  in  and  are  constantly  fonnd  to  coexist  with  the  nominal  easenoe ;  that  particular  constitntion 
whifihevffytbingfaaswithinitaeli;wlthoatanyreUtionto  say  thing  without  it.*'    &s«y,B.iiich.  vl.  f  «. 

John  Stuart  Mill  also  writes  in  the  vein  of  an  oltra-nominalist : 

"  It  is  a  ftindamental  principle  in  logic,  that  the  power  of  finunlng  daases  is  unlimited,  as  long  as  there 

IS  Any  (even  the  smallest)  dlffsrenoe  to  fonnd  a  distinction  upon. Hie  number  of  possible  olasess, 

therc^bro,  is  boundless ;  and  there  are  ae  many  aotnal  classes  (either  of  real  or  imaginaiy  things)  as  thsN 
are  general  names,  positiye  and  negative  together." 

Bat  among  these  olaases  he  recognises  important  diffBrenoee— as  between  tlie  elaas  animal  or  plant,  or 
the  elass  solphnr  or  phoephoms  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  oiass  white  or  red  on  the  other— in  that  the 
things  covered  by  the  ogae  diflRar  only  in  certain  particulars  which  may  be  nimibered,  "  while  others  difliBr 
in  more  than  can  be  nnmbered,  more,  even  than  we  need  ever  expect  to  know."  **  White  things,  fi>r  eoi- 
■■iple,  are  not  distingnlshed  by  any  common  properties  except  whiteness ;  or,  if  they  are,  it  is  only  by  each 
as  are  in  some  way  dependent  upon  or  connected  with,  whlteneas.  But  a  hnndred  genentions  have  not 
exhausted  tiie  common  properties  of  animals  w  of  plants,  of  solphnr  or  phoephoniB ;  nor  do  we  nppou 
ftem  to  he  eae/iautltble,  bat  proceed  to  new  obeerrations  and  experiments,  In  the  ftill  oonfldenoe  of  discover- 
ing new  propertioe  which  were  by  no  means  implied  in  those  we  previonsly  knew."  *'  There  is  no  impro> 
priety  in  saying,  thnt  of  these  two  olaaslflcations,  the  one  answers  to  much  more  radical  distinction  in  the 
things  themselves,  than  the  other  does."  "Now  these  dasses,  distinguished  by  unknown  mnltitudee  of 
properties,  and  not  solely  by  a  ibw  determinate  ones,  are  the  only  classes  which,  by  tho  ArUtoteUan  logi- 
dans,  wrre  considered  as  genera  and  spedes."    Sjfttem  of  Logic,  etc.,  B.  ill.  o.  vL  1 6. 

The  oareftil  student  and  eritio  will  see,  that  in  these  remarks,  ttiis  nltm»nominaliit  asset  is  tiia  whole 
troth  m'hich  was  at  the  basis  of  the  Beoliatio  theory.  "Qie  only  defect  which  is  fiiirly  chargeable  upon  him 
ii,  that  he  faXU  to  ask  and  to  answer  the  iuestion,  What  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  one  kind  of  classes,  we 
believe  that  an  inexliaiutibU  number  of  properties  mutnally  dependent  are  signified,  while  in  the  other  Bo 
inch  properties  are  looked  fort  Acoording  to  his  philosophical  principles,  he  wonld  be  able  to  give  no  other 
enswer,  than,  that  experience  teaohes  us  that  we  find  this  true  of  certain  daasea  and  not  of  others.  But 
itrvle  espeilfliios^  if  it  wonld  teach  that  some  duraoterlstics  indioaie  la  foot  a  greater  number  of  aoooB^ 
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pfinying  proper  ieo,  would  oertalDly  not  avthosiM  ihe  ooDfldent  fntennoe  that  miuiyiiiore  iiat  an  aayp 
mMUfeowred,  i.  «.,  as  yet  nnezperieaoed,  remaia.  While,  then.  Mill  aaierts  the  i^ct  that  justiile*  and  e» 
plains  a  candid  interpretation  of  Bealifim,  he  shows  himself  entirely  incompetent  to  explain  the  fnot  which 
he  concedes,  or  our  belief  In  it.    For  this  his  philosophy  Is  neither  suf&ciently  profound  nur  libend. 

-Are  there  per-  "^^^^  Bubject  has,  of  late,  assnmed  a  very  great  interest  and 
Sd  ^Bpecisa*in  ™portance  among  naturalists,  in  connection  with  the  qnes^ 
nature  f  ^ion  of  the  permanence  of  species  in  the  natural  and  veget^ 

ble  kingdoms.  Certain  naturalists  contend  that  none  of  the  so-called 
species  are  permanent,  either  in  the  plan  of  nature,  or  its  actual  divi.- 
sions ;  that  every  one  of  them  has  been  developed  by  evolution  from 
previously  existing  types,  which  owed  their  form  and  apparent  per* 
manence  to  certain  conditions  or  laws  that  were  but  temporary  in  their 
action  and  transitory  in  their  results.  In  this  way  Darwin,  ( Origin  of 
Species^  etc.,)  Huxley,  and  others,  reason  from  certain  varieties  produced 
within  species,  that  all  species  existing  at  present,  have  been  themselves 
developed.  Herbert  Spencer,  by  a  broader  application  of  the  same 
general  assumption,  makes  every  type  of  existence,  both  material  and 
spiritual,  to  have  been  developed  from  lower  forms,  which  are  held  in 
being  till  forms  still  higher  and  more  exalted  shall  displace  them«  On 
the  other  hand,  (hoen^  AgassiZy  and  Dana  find  that  the  classifications  of 
science  must  assume  a  more  permanent  and  firmer  foundation  for  the 
species  which  they  accept,  in  the  action  of  permanent  forces  after  the  fixed 
types  that  are  contemplated  in  the  unchanging  plan  and  the  manifested 
thoughts  of  God.  In  this  assumption  they  reach  the  scientific  truth  of 
the  bold  metaphors  of  Plato,  who  taught  that  by  definition  and  division, 
we  find  in  the  temporary  and  phenomenal  the  eternal  and  real  ideas 
which  exist  in  unsoiled  and  unalloyed  purity  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  alone. 
(Cf.  Agassiz,  JESfsa^  an  Classification.) 

The  relation  of  §  ^^^'  ^^'  "^^  analysis  which  has  been  given  of  the  nature 
tum^"^^wi-  ^^  *^®  concept  and  its  relations  to  the  individual  object  or 
*^-  image,  explains  more  exactly  the  relation  of  what  is  called 

symbolic,  mediate^  or  loffical  knowledge,  to  that  which  is  intuitive^  imms- 
dicUe  and  eaperimental 

We  have  already  spoken  of  this  distinction  in  a  general  way  (§  883). 
We  return  to  it  again,  for  the  sake  of  greater  exactness.  Knowledge  by 
concepts  is  symbolic,  mediate  and  logical.  Knowledge  by  direct  appre- 
hension, whether  in  connection  with  consciousness  or  perception,  is  called 
intuitive. 

When  I  peroeiTe  a  Benae-objeot,  as  a  man,  a  honae,  or  tree,  or  am  consdooB  of  an  indin- 
doal  state  of  spiritual  activity,  or  disoem  with  the  miod's  eye  a  mathematical  figure,  I  know 
hituitirely  each  of  these  objects.  When  I  lecogmze  either  as  belonging  to  a  dass,  or  giro  to 
either  a  name,  I  am  said  to  know  it  by  means  of  the  concept  or  name ;  and  these  concepts  or 
names  are  said  to  be  media  or  symbols,  which  I  employ  in  knowing.  This  distincdon,  as  thnt 
stated,  originated  with  Leibnits,  and  much  has  been  made  of  it  by  later  thinkers,  as  Rant  and 
Other  German  philosophers,  as  also  by  Hamilton,  Hansel,  and  Morell  among  the  English     Tliia 
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paange  has  bo  great  an  historical  Importance  that  we  tranacribe  U  at  length.  Mill,  in  hii 
ezaminatioA  of  Hamilton's  Philoaophy  contends  thai  it  relates  to  words  as  symbols,  and  not  tc 
symbolic  concepts.  A  closer  examination  will  show  that  both  are  indaded  in  the  author's 
iDsaning.     See  abof%  §  426. 10.  (d) 

Pleramqiie  antem,  piaweiUm  ia  nuljiA  longlore,  noa  totam  ahnvl  natorun  i«i  intnamnr,  sod  temm 
loco  signis  ntimar,  qnoram  ezplicatlonem  in  pnetenii  aliqna  oogitatione  oompendil  oanaa  solemna  pneteis 
uittere,  nientes,  aat  eredentes  nos  earn  habere  In  potestate :  ita  earn  ohiliogonnm  sea  polygonmn  mills 
•qnaliom  laterun  oogito,  non  semper  natnram  laterie,  et  aeqnalitatis,  et  mOlenani  (aen  cubi  a  denario)  oon- 
aidero,  aed  Tooabnlia  Istie  (qnomm  eenene  obecnre  saltern,  atqne  imperfecte  menti  obrenatnr)  In  smloio 
ntor  loco  ideanmi,  qnas  de  iis  haboo,  qnoniam  memini  me  signiiioatlonem  istorom  rooabulorma  habere 
espUoationem  antem nnno Jndioo  neoeasariam  non  esse;  qnalem  cogtiationem  cscom,  reletiam  symboU- 
sam  appellore  soleo,  qua  et  in  Algebra  et  hi  Arithmetioa  utimnr,  imo  fere  nbiqne.  Et  oerte  com  noMc 
'Talde  oomposita  est,  non  poasunns  omnea  Ingredientea  earn  notlonea  aimnl  oogitazl :  nbt  tamen  hoe  lioetf 
Tel  saltern  in  qnantnm  licet,  oognldonem  tooo  imtuUivam,  Notionia  distincte  pEJmitiyie  non  alia  datol 
eognitio,  qnam  intnitiTa,  nl  compoaitarum  plemmqne  oogitatio  non  niai  symbolioa  eai— Jfed.  dt  eog,  eer.  4 

The  ground  for  this  distinction  has  been  furnished  already 

JeadySSSSned    ^"  *^®  positiou,  that  every  concept  supposes  an  individual 

concrete,  either  real  or  imaginary,  in  which  it  is  exemplified. 

No  person  can  receire  the  import  of  the  concept  except  as  he  resorts  to  this  concrete  for 
interpretation  and  explanation.  When  I  pronounce  such  words  as  whitey  redy  nteel,  tour^  etc., 
I  presuppoee  that  the  person  to  whom  I  address  them  has  known  by  experience,  t.  e.,  by 
iBtaition,  what  they  signify ;  that  he  has  either  seen  these  colors  and  tasted  these  tastes,  or 
those  which  are  suflBciently  like  them.  If  he  has  had  no  intuitiye  or  analogous  experience  of 
them,  my  words  oonTcy  to  him  no  meaning.  The  same  is  true  of  aU  the  ao-called  sunple  ideas 
of  Locke,  which  are  the  constitnent  elements  of  all  those  which  are  complex. 

When,  again,  I  use  the  words  matiy  legisltUum,  and  eivt/uo^ion,  I  suppose  that  the  person 
whom  I  address  has  had  at  least  some  experience  of  the  elementary  conceptions  which  enter 
into  these  compounds,  and  in  ail  probability  has  had  intuition  of  some  concrete  example  of  the 
compound  itself.  By  whatever  l>etngs  or  events  within  his  experience  he  may  interpret  or 
image  them  to  himself,  the  fact  is  unqnestioned  that  he  must  refer  to  his  own  experience,  to 
understand  the  import  either  of  tiie  elements  or  of  the  compounds,  or  of  both.  The  same  is  tra€ 
of  the  more  recondite  properties  and  relations — those  beliefs  and  principles  which  are  the 
subjects  of  metaphysical  controversy  and  speculation.  Neither  word  nor  concept  can  convey  any 
meaning  to  the  man  that  does  not  find  within  his  own  experience  a  rouoher  for  its  validity  and 
import 

The  chief  objects  for  which  words  and  concepts  are  used 
for,  definition    are  defined  and  exact  thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  informa- 
™^  tion  and  impression  on  the  other.    In  the  one  case,  the  mind  is 

occupied  with  the  more  abstract  and  general  relations  of  objects.  In  the 
other,  those  which  are  broader  and  more  obvious  are  employed,  often  solely 
for  the  excitement  and  gratification  of  the  emotions.  In  both  cases,  use 
must  be  ntade  of  the  objects  and  images  of  individual  experience.  But  in 
the  first,  the  relations  concerned  are  less  dependent  upon  the  individual 
images  which  happen  to  be  suggested,  because  to  convey  or  awaken  gen» 
eral  relations  is  the  chief  end«  What  are  the  individual  examples  by  which 
each  individual  hearer  or  reader  verifies  or  illustrates  them,  ifl  of  les  im 
portance,  provided  he  understands  what  is  said. 
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0Qt  even  here  intuition  Is  far  better  than  aymboHc  knowledge ;  rather  ahoold 
^tton^bm  ^  ^  "'^'  "^^^^^  *'^  thouffhi  ia  far  better  than  symbolic  knowledge  widi- 
dfltoriptum.  oat  intnition.    The  most  carefbl  definition  of  a  motmtotw,  the  oeetm-turfy  a 

cataract,  a  giraffe,  a  palm-tree,  may  oonrey  far  less  satisfoetory  and  far  leai 
accurate  impressions  than  the  inspection  of  a  moment  might  furnish,  proTided  the  inspection 
leads  to  thought — i  e.,  to  the  formation  or  rerification  of  concepts.  With  the  concrete  befoie 
ns»  our  concepts  are  more  exact,  because  we  see  for  onrselyes.  The  concrete  also  fumishei 
the  material  for  any  new  concepts  which  we  ourselves  may  form  directly  frcnn  their  objects. 
Merely  logical  inferences  from  thought-premises  snd  defimtions,  cannot  be  trusted  so  confi- 
dently 88  when  the  fuller  material  of  intuition  and  experienoe  is  before  the  mind.  But  what 
is  more  important  than  all,  is  the  circumstance,  that,  when  the  knowledge  is  logical  only,  the 
concrete  images  and  illustration  that  are  suggested  may  mislead  to  important  error,  or  eren  ' 
defeat  the  very  impresmon  wfaidi  the  words  and  reasonings  are  fifted  to  couTey.  While  the 
teacher  employs  conce{^  and  arguments  which  the  original  concrete  fully  authorize  and 
enforce  to  his  own  mind,  the  hearer  may  inteipret  or  yerify  them  by  others  which  are  not 
exactly  similar  or  pertinent,  and  which  not  only  fail  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  is  asserted, 
but  seem  to  contradict  and  overthrow  it. 

Words  more  In-  ^he  defects  of  mePB  words  and  the  images  which  they  awaken 
mero'^deicri^  in  Comparison  with  actual  intuition  are  still  more  striking 
^^^  when  the  objects  are  described  rather  than  defined,  and  for 

the  purposes  of  vivid  impression  and  excited  feeling.  One  is  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  these  defects,  when  he  reads  a  description  of  a  scene  in  na- 
ture with  which  he  is  personally  finmiliar ;  especially  if  he  reads  it  with 
the  scene  actually  before  him.  However  graphic  or  complete  the  descrip- 
tion may  be,  it  is  but  a  lifeless  outline  when  compared  with  the  fulness 
and  vividness  of  the  reality,  or  with  the  throng  of  images  which  are 
awakened  in  the  memory. 

The  impressions  received  from  words  by  one  who  has  never  witnessed  the  reality,  are  but 
as  thin  and  pallid  shadows,  when  contrasted  with  Aill  and  glowing  intuitions.  The  most  exact 
and  affluent  description  of  Kiagara  is  a  very  ^Uiferent  thing  to  one  who  has  recently  seen  tiw 
cataract,  or  who  reads  with  his  eye  open  upon  the  scene,  flpom  what  it  can  be,  to  one  who  has 
never  seen  its  wonders.  If  a  person  has  never  seen  any  waterftll,  it  is  still  more  fanpotent  to 
Instruct  the  mind. 

These  facts  bring  to  light  very  distinctly  the  truth  that  lan- 
atM^iaS^iy'?  gnage  operates  to  a  very  great  extent  by  suggesting  the 
*°*****^^  images  and  remembrances  which  have  been  gained  by  the 
experience  and  observation  of  each  individual  person.  Besides  the  direct 
ofilce  of  instructing  the  mind,  it  serves  to  awaken  a  multitude  of  kindred 
images  and  facts  which  are  suggested  to  them. 

AU  that  we  have  seen,  or  heard,  of  experienced,  may  be  reosUed  by  the  words  of  anothei; 
whc  !s  entirely  unconscious  of  the  power  which  he  wields,  and  ths  vrork  which  he  is  perform- 
hag.  Words  which  to  one  are  dead  and  meaningless  are  to  another  AxU  of  life  and  fanpoit 
Words  meant  only  in  kindness  may  awaken  images  of  sorrow  and  pain.  The  rsader  of  poetiy 
must  have  somewhat  of  a  poet*8  power  to  receive  and  recreate.  The  stadent  of  plillosophy  uimI 
have  sometbiuiz  of  a  philosopher's  reach  and  msight,  to  understand  and  judge  what  he  reaua 
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There  b  a  large  dlsw  of  facta  and  trntbe,  as  well  of  eeenee  and  evettls,  to 
often  which  langaage  can  do  but  scant  justice.  These  are  those  to  which  the  facta 
and  events  which  we  know  and  hare  experienced  are  only  remotely  analogooa 
Language  is  feeble  to  convey  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  plain  or  prairie,  the  im 
pressions  of  mountain  scenery ;  to  the  stranger  to  woods,  the  grandeur  of  an  aboriginal  forest; 
to  one  who  has  always  lived  inland,  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  oceaxL  A  savage  cannot 
appredate,  by  description^  the  attractions  of  civilization.  The  person  who  has  not  entered  a 
cathedral,  or  seen  some  of  the  great  works  of  art  in  painting  and  sculpture,  can  never  by  ^^^ 
scription,  be  made  to  appreciate  these  objects. 

The  tynibounn  ''^^®'*  ^^^  meanfl  of  finding  analogies  are  still  more  Boanty, 
ud^fl^dtnai  *^®  commtinication  by  language  is  still  less  successful  How 
world.  anxiously  do  we  endeavor  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the 

scenes  and  objects  to  which  another  life  may  introduce  us !  But  how  feoble 
is  our  power  to  imagine  them,  because  our  stock  of  analoga  is  so 
scanty !  We  desire  most  earnestly  that  descriptions  in  language  may  con* 
vey  to  us  the  desired  information.  But  language  may  be  in  itself  to  a 
large  extent  impossible,  because  the  only  images  which  language  can  sug- 
gest must  of  necessity  be  taken  from  the  scenes  of  the  present  state  of 
being. 

But  while  the  images  taken  from  these  sources  may  as  hnages  be  wholly  inadequate;  the 
thought-relations  which  they  convey  may  be  entirely  trustworthy.  The  most  important  of 
theee  are  taken  from  spiritual  bemg,  and  pertain  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  in  which  spirits 
may  be  essentially  alike,  however  widely  removed  may  be  the  objects  with  which  they  are 
conversant,  or  the  media  through  which  they  communicate  with  them.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  hare  images  of  a  state  of  being  in  which  the  spirit  may  have  investmeots  and  confront 
objeeta  that  are  unlike  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  m  our  present  condition.  But  if  we 
oelieve  it  possible  that  the  spirit  shall  retain  its  identity  and  its  most  hnportant  spiritual  states 
and  acts,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  how  in  connection  with  and  through  images  borrowed  from 
the  thhigs  and  events  of  the  present,  unchanging  thought-relations  may  be  conceived  and  taught 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  can  have  no 

can  the  infinite  .     .  .%.,/,.,  .*     .     « 

ba  deecribed  br  common  relations  With  the  finite,  so  that  all  our  conceptions 
of  the  infinite  must  be  finite  and  therefore  inadequate  and 
unworthy;  and  that,  consequently,  all  attempts  of  language  to  couyey 
knowledge  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  must  be  forever  impossible,  be- 
cause the  media — i.  tf.,  the  images  and  concepts — must  both  be  finite.  This 
is  urged  against  the  possibility  of  any  communication  from  God  through 
the  forms  of  finite  nature,  or  by  the  media  of  human  speech.  It  may  be 
granted  that  to  the  mind,  in  its  studies  of  nature,  the  images  suggested  or 
excited  in  the  mind  and  the  language  founded  on  such  images  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  express  the  divine,  because  both  are  finite ;  it  may 
be  granted  even  that  the  concepts  of  spiritual  relations  must  necessarily  be 
jiterpreted  and  illustrated  by  images  taken  from  finite  objects,  and  so  far 
there  are  essential  defects  in  our  imaginations  concerning  God :  yet  it  may 
remain  true  that  there  are  relations  of  similarity  and  analogy  between  the 
finite  and  the  infinite  spirit,  which  render  it  possible  that  the  one  should 
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be  understood  by  tlie  other,  and  that  the  language  which  describes  th« 
one  to  the  other  shoald  convey  aotoal  truth. 

Th*e  infinitude  of  God  may  not  exclude  personality,  which  itself  establishes  a 
ICaa  may  be  in  ^^^^^  between  man  and  God.  Personality  may  inyolre  mmilarity  of  knowl- 
ttM  image    of     edge  in  its  higher  and  permanent  relaUons.    A  oonmion  sympathy  may  arise 

from  a  similarity  of  emotional  capaciHes,  while  similarity  in  the  oommon 
capacity  of  a  personal  will  may  render  possible  a  slmikr  moral  Goodness.  These  likenesses  or 
analogies,  may  coexist  with  the  greatest  disparities  m  every  other  respect  Theonebeingmay 
be  infinite  and  the  Creator;  the  other  may  be  finite  and  the  created;  and  yet  the  one,  by 
fadications  through  his  works  and  communications  by  his  word,  nuty  make  himself  truly,  if  not 
perfectly  known.  The  imagination  of  the  finite  may  be  inadequate  to  picture  the  infinite,  while 
the  thinking  of  the  finite  may  apprehend  the  relations  by  which  the  infinite  thinks,  and  1 
to^  creates,  and,  in  creating  manifests  hunself  to  the  created. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Jin>Gl£XKT,   AJSm  THB  PBOPOSinON. 


From  the  consideration  of  the  formation  and  the  nature  of  the  eoneept,  t .  «.,  of  the  process  tad 
the  product,  we  proceed  to  its  evolution  and  expandon ;  to /ucf7iit«nt  considered  likewise  as 
a  process  and  a  product  The  two  are  often  known  by  the  same  appellation,  visj 
Judgment  More  frequently,  however,  the  prodttd  is  known  by  the  expression  of  the 
same  in  language,  t. «.,  as  a  proposition.  This  term  agam  is  usually  restricted  to  a  logical 
proposition,  or  a  proposition  as  composed  of  two  concepts,  t. «.,  a  logical  subject  and  predi- 
cate. It  will  be  found,  however,  that  both  Judgment  and  the  proposition  are  more 
extensively  applied ;  that  tiie  psychological  is  the  condition  of  the  logical  judgment ;  that 
Judgment  enters  into  all  the  processes  of  thought,  and  therefore  deserves'  the  most  care- 
All  consideration. 

Tke  concept  §  ^^8.  The  procesBcs  already  considered,  and  which  are 
SjSdgmc".***  involved  in  forming  and  applying  notions,  are  alike  in  this; 
they  are  all  acts  of  jtidgmenL  The  mind  cannot  think 
without  judging.  To  think,  is  to  judge.  Even  in  forming  or  evolving 
its  notions — ^that  is,  in  providing  itself  with  the  materials  for  what  nn 
usually  called  acts  of  judgment — ^the  mind  must  judge. 

This  assertion  runs  counter  to  the  statements  which  we  find  In  many  books  of 
HowrepreMft-  logic,  which  teach  that  the  ndnd  first  fyimishes  itself  with  notions  or  general 
ieal  trwSSei!^    terms  by  means  of  simple  apprehension,  and  then  proceeds  to  compare  and 

discern  whether  they  agree  or  disagree :  This  last  actonly  is  called  an  aet  of 
Judgment,  and  this  is  expressed  in  language  by  the  proposition. 

This  doctrine  is  true  only  of  the  logical  Judgment — ^that  is,  the  judgment  which  suppoaea 
the  mind  to  be  m  possession  of  notions  already  formed,  the  relations  of  which  it  discerns  and 
expresses  in  language.  It  entirely  overiooks  and  leaves  out  of  view  those  Judgments  wfaidi 
are  psychological,  i.  «.,  those  acts  by  which  we  acquire  the  notions  which  we  •Stenmda  ussl 
It  is  witii  these  Judgments  that  we  have  to  do;  it  is  of  this  class  of  acts,  that  we  aanrt 
tbaA  they  must  be  exercised  even  m  forming  our  concepts.  Of.  Beid,  Tnq^  e.  it  g  4 ;  jBSm.  ir.  ai  a 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  evident  from  many  considerationa. 
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a)ProTcdbyfh6  0"')  It  M  evident  from  an  ftnalysifl  of  the  act  itself.  If  we 
iiaAiysiB  of  the  retrace  the  steps  which  we  have  taken  in  forming  concepts, 
we  find  that  we  cannot  know  attrihntes,  except  as  we  affirm 
them  of  individual  heings.  An  attribute  without  a  being  is  inconceiva- 
ble in  thought  and  impossible  in  &ct.  We  can  neither  think  nor  believe 
it  to  be,  without  a  something  to  which  it  belongs,  in  the  very  act  of 
analysis,  by  which  we  separate  an  element  in  order  to  compare  it  with 
others  like  itself,  we  must  restore  it  to  that  from  which  it  was  abstracted. 
The  instant  we  exalt  these  similars  into  a  same  which  is  common  to  every 
being,  we  judge  this  same  to  be  true  of  them  all. 

Suppose  we  meet  with  a  series  of  unknown  and  unnamed  objects,  each  of  which  has  soma 
attribute  or  property,  or  attribute  that  is  new  and  without  a  name :  or  suppose  the  attribute  to 
be  fSEODiliar  and  nameable,  while  the  objects  are  unnamed.  We  think  and  say  of  each  of  thesa 
objects,  It  is  yeQow,  red,  or  green ;  or,  it  is  this  and  that  We  in  fact  perform  a  process 
which  can  only  be  represented  by  some  proposition,  one  element  of  which  is  affirmed  o£ 
another :  «.  ^.,  s  is  yelloWy  red^  or  green  ;  or  if  each  is  without  a  name,  z  [individual]  is  y 
[common].  The  nearest  and  best  expression  of  this  act  which  we  find  in  any  form  of  language 
is  the  impersonal  verb,  as,  it  ehineMj  ii  lighiena^  it  rain$,  in  the  use  of  which  the  unnamed 
being  Is  present  to  the  senses,  and  the  attribute  is  mentally  judged  or  affirmed  of  it 

(t.)  inipiied  in  (^*)  ^*  ^®  ®*^^  ftirthcr  implied  in  the  truth  already  developed, 
ke  oSnoOTt  u  *^**  every  notion  is  by  its  very  nature  and  essence  rekaive^ 
ceutiTe.  ^  i.  e,,  related  to  individual  objects  or  actually  existing  things. 
As  a  predicable,  it  is  affirmable  of  indiWduals ;  as  a  universal,  it  is  com- 
mon,— i.  e.,  it  belongs  equally  to  single  objects.  In  other  words,  the 
notion  is  founded,  as  was  shown,  upon  attributes,  and  attributes  are  in 
their  very  essence  actually  taken  from,  and  capable  of  being  restored  to, 
the  things  to  which  they  pertain. 

(3.)  The  same  fact  is  evident  from  the  consideration  of  the 
&  ofnameSr"   ™^^i°g  ^^  names,  and  of  what  is  implied  in  the  expression  of 

notions  in  language.  A  name  is  the  the  verbal  63rmbol  of  a 
concept  or  notion.  But  to  be  a  name,  it  must  be  a  name  of  some  object 
or  objects ;  some  object  must  be  called  by  it ;  it  must  be  applied  to  some 
thing  or  being.  But  all  these  acts  imply  judgment. 
(4.)  In  the  na-  (^•)  ^*  ^^  implied  by  the  very  definition  of  knowledge.  In 
tare  of  knowi-    discussing  the  act  of  knowledge,  we  have  already  found 

that  it  implies  judgment,  whether  the  knowledge  takes  the 
form  of  presentation,  representation,  or  thought.  We  have  sought  to 
prove  that  all  knowledge  implies  more  than  the  apprehension  of  an  object 
as  existing ;  viz.,  its  existence  in  some  relation.  If  it  is  true  that  knowl- 
edge by  perception  and  memory  implies  judgment,  much  more  does 
knowledge  by  thought,  forasmuch  as  we  have  seen  that  the  general  with 
which  thought  has  to  do,  is,  by  its  very  essence  and  nature,  only  a  relative 
and  affirmable  entity 
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We  oonclnde  from  these  data,  that 
Hutuai  roiatfoQfl  Wheiever  there  is  a  notion,  there  is  an  implied  act  of  jndg^ 
Ind^'^ttio^^judS-  ™®'^*«-  Every  such  notion  has  been  formed  by  judgment, 
'^^^  and  is  capable  of  being  expanded  into  a  judgment.    It  is  an 

organic  thing,  representing  in  its  very  essence  the  act  which  gave  it  being 
and  capable  of  being  developed  into  similar  though  more  complex  prod 
nets.  It  is  like  a  seed,  which  is  a  miniature  plant,  having  come  from  a 
plant  and  being  ready  to  spring  into  a  plant ;  or  it  is  like  the  cell  which: 
is  the  ultimate  element  of  growth  and  development  in  v^etable  or 
animal  life.  We  do  not  judge  by  a  mechanical  and  snperindnced  act  of 
the  intellect,  which,  finding  two  names  or  notions,  proceeds  to  fasten 
them  together ;  but  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  notion,  that  it  can  be 
applied  or  united  to  some  object.  This  natural  and  necessary  act  of 
union  or  synthesis  is  an  act  of  judgment.  The  true  doctrine  may  be  stated 
thus:  evefy  concept  ia  a  contracted  judgment ;  eoery  judgment  is  on 
expanded  concept. 

Jndflmento  are  §  ^^®*  '^'^^  judgments  by  which  conocpts  are  formed,  are 
^^BiS\°*^  properly  called  primary^  natural^  and  psychological  judg« 
ments.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that 
their  subject  is  an  existing  and  individual  thing.  Judgments  of  the  other 
class  are  secondary^  artificial  and  logical  In  these,  concepts,  not  things, 
are  apparently  compared  with  one  another,  so  that  concepts  seem  to  be 
the  only  objects-matter. 

^  enu  of  ^°^  y®*>  "*  these  judgments  it  is  true,  that  the  reason  why 
mental  entitiee.  couoepts  are  affirmed  of  concepts  is,  that  concepts  are,  in 
their  very  nature,  affirmed  and  affirmable  of  things.  The 
bond  which  unites  one  concept  with  another  in  judgments  that  are 
purely  logical  and  general  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  same  bond  by  which 
concepts  are  connected  with  things.  The  secondary,  comparative,  and 
logical  judgments  are  aU  founded  on  those  which  are  primary,  natural, 
and  psychological.  To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  we  need  only  to  con- 
sider the  expression  of  judgments  in  language,  and  to  trace  the  order  of 
progress  by  which  logical  judgments  or  judgments  consisting  of  concnpts 
come  to  be  reached  and  understood. 

When  purely  mental  entities  are  treated  of,  whether  fictions  of  imagi* 
nation,  as  the  centaury  or  mathematical  constructions,  as  the  triangle^  or 
abstracta,  as  virtitej  they  are  treated  as  actually  existing  beings. 

«,     Av      1^^    1^®  ^'■^  ^^  already  been  eBtablished,  tbat  the  concept,  by  its  Tery  natare^ 
How  the  Bucnect  _  .,  i  •.   .  «.i  «  «  . 

af  a  jndfrment  la    ooatemplates  attnbutes  only ;  and-  that  concepts,  like  fiuu%  hmnan^  mmunM^ 

u^a(^°^^  ^^    so  fkr  as  their  constituent  attribntes  are  concerned,  stand  for  predsely  the 

same  content  of  attributes.    When  they  are  expressed  in  language,  howereTf 

man  and  human  differ  in  this,  that  the  one  word,  man^  denotes  a  being  to  which  these  attribatei 

belong,  and  the  other,  hvman,  denotes  the  attributes  only.    By  what  process  the  mind  oomec 

t*  be  possessed  of  these  two  sorts  of  words,  we  need  not  here  inquire.    But  wben  it  doei 
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possees  them,  it  cannot  but  use  them.  Instead  of  tliinking  or  aaying,  it  is  green,  or,  t^  rains,  the 
man  says,  orange  is  yellow,  clovd  rains.  Soon  it  learns  to  say  it  in  three  ways ;  ihU  orange 
is  yellow,  tame  oranges  are  yellow,  all  oranges  are  yellow,  according  as  it  nses  the  general 
name  for  ozie,  a  part,  or  all  of  the  bdngs  for  which  the  orange  ^nds.  In  order  to  do  this,  it 
applies  special  terms  to  denote  these  three  relations,  viz.,  the  words  the  or  iAt>,  or  one,  rwns 
[a  few  or  manf/],  and  alL 

How  aoei  tb«  g  480.  The  Beooudary  judgment,  when  its  subject  is  an  indi- 
ftom  the  pay.  yidual  object,  differs  ftom  the  primary  only  in  this,  that  the 
meat!  subjeot  IS  denoted  by  means  of  a  common  term.    Instead  of 

saying  itj  we  say  this  orange.  If  the  subject  is  a  nniyersal,  as  all  oranges^ 
the  mind  gives  the  result  of  its  separate  observations,  or  their  equivalent 
mduction,  by  using  the  concept  in  its  largest  extent. 

The  fkct  that  a  concept  has  the  two  relations  of  extent  and  content,  fits  it  to  he 
capabte  otbikofs  nsed  hoth  as  the  name  of  one  or  more  indlTidoala,  and  as  an  attiibate  only, 
eugect  or  predi-    ^j^^  ^  concept  is  used  to  denote  bebigs,  it  is  used  in  the  relation  of  extent 

When  it  Lb  used  to  denote  attributes,  it  is  used  in  the  relation  of  content 
Every  notion  must  ha^e  both  of  these  relations,  and  cannot  exist  without  them.  In  the  natural 
judgment  by  which  every  concept  is  formed,  one  of  these  relations  is  expressed  by  intuition, 
and  is  represented  by  the  subject  it ;  the  other  is  formed  by  thought,  and  becomes  the  pred- 
icate yellow  or  raine.  In  the  secondaiy  judgment  a  concept  used  in  its  extent  only  is  em- 
ployed as  the  subject  and  takes  the  place  of  the  intuition  or  induction ;  the  notion  as  content 
retains  its  place  as  predicate,  and  the  natural  judgment  by  which  the  notion  is  formed  and  in 
which  only  one  notion  can  be  used,  becomes  a  seoondary  judgment  in  which  two  notions  ap» 
pear.  These  considerations  folly  establish  the  position  that  the  two  species  of  judgment  are  in 
their  essential  nature  one  and  the  same,  inasmuch  as  both  express  what  is  essentially 
iXJTolTed  in  the  act  of  thinkmg,  viz. :  an  act  of  affirming  a  concept  of  an  existing  being  or  thing. 

§  481.  This  relation  discerned  by  this  act  is  expressed  in 
SSiSo^^S?""    language  by  the  copula^  whenever  the  copula  appears  as  a 

separate  word.  The  is  of  the  judgment  means  the  relation 
affirmed  or  judged,  i  €.,  known  to  exist  between  the  being  and  its  attri- 
bute. It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  or  is  not  expressed,  it  is  still 
present  as  an  element  m  every  judgment,  whether  it  is  so  united  with  the 
predicate  as  to  form  with  it  a  single  word,  or  whether  it  is  expressed  by 
the  verb  to  be.  The  act  of  judgment  is  the  same  whatever  be  its  verbal 
expression,  whether  subject  predicate  and  copula  are  condensed  in  a  sin- 
gle word,  as,  pluit— or  expanded  into  two,  as,  it  rams— or  into  three,  as, 
the  douds  are  raining. 

The  copula  does  not  require  or  imply  that  the  being  should  actually  exist  in 
Tho  eopnlft  do«  fact,  that  there  should  be  an  actually  existing  material  or  spiritual  thing  ot 
"  . .  J^y  agent,  of  which  the  attribute  is  affirmed  or  thought    The  bdng  may  be  aa 


imaginary  being,  as  a  cefttaur,  or  a  mathematical  entity,  as  a  triangle,  or  an 
abetractom  as  whiteneUf  or  vtrfue,  or  legitUUion ;  and  yet  one  or  more  attributes  may  be 
asserted  or  thought  of  each.  All  that  the  copula  properly  signifies  is,  tiiat  the  concept  has 
this  or  that  attribute,  one  or  many.  Whether  the  oonoept  is  of  a  real  bebig  or  of  a  thought- 
being  is  presumed,  or  left  to  be  determined  by  other  eonroes  of  knowledge.  If  a  centaur  ia 
ipokea  of,  we  know  it  has  ooly  bnaginaiy  ezistenoe;  if  a  triangle,  that  it  is  a  mathematical 
28 
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conception  or  Mnstnietlon ;  if  Tiitae  or  legation,  we  know  we  must  go  bw^  to  concrete 
beings,  to  find  the  reality  of  which  these  are  ahdradB, 

S  482.  It  has  been  established  that  every  ootion  is  a  contracted 
conteDt  «nd  ex-   judgment  and  every  judgment  is  an  expanded  notion,  and  also 

that  every  notion  has  two  relations — ^the  relation  of  content 
and  the  relation  of  extent.  It  follows  that  notions  can  be  expanded  into 
two  kinds  of  judgments :  judgments  9f  content  and  Judgments  of  extent 
Both  these  forms  of  judgment  require  special  illustration. 

We  begin  with  the  Judgment  of  Content. 

This  is  the  form  taken  by  all  original  and  natural  judgments.  It  is  by 
a  judgment  of  content  or  of  a  common  attribute  or  relation  that  every 
notion  is  originally  formed.  This  is  also  the  form  in  which  judgments 
most  frequently  occur  in  language.  Objects  are  observed  and  their  com- 
mon attribute  or  attributes  are  thought^  1  e.,  judged  of  them,  and  the 
thought  when  expressed  in  words  gives  those  propositions  which  abound 
in  every  language.  It  is  only  by  a  reflex  act  that  the  mind  develops 
and  employs  judgments  of  extent. 

These  natural  judgments  of  content,  serve  the  purposes  of  common  life  and  of 

^.^^^^     .  ^^    common  intercourse.    For  the  ends  and  uses  of  Sdenoe  we  need  to  go  further 

scientific     jndg^ 

meats  of  oontent.    and  to  employ  propositions  of  definition.    In  such  proportions  we  aasert  not 

merely  one  or  more  attributes  for  purposes  of  information,  but  we  indicatA 
all  tlie  aitributes  which  make  up  or  constitute  the  whole  content.  For  example,  we  are  required 
not  only  to  state  some  one  attribute  or  relation  which  is  true  of  man,  but  all  the  attributes 
wliich  are  required  to  distinguish  men  from  other  beings ;  in  other  words  to  give  the  defining 
attributes  or  constituents — ^the  definition  of  the  concept.  To  accomplish  this  end  we  must 
express  what  is  called  the  whole  content,  since  if  we  state  only  those  elements  which  are  com- 
mon to  this  concept  and  many  others,  and  omit  one  or  more  that  is  peculiar,  we  do  not  define 
it  from  the  others ;  that  is,  we  do  not  separate  either  the  concept  or  the  objects  for  which  it  stands 
from  all  the  other  concepts  and  objects.  If  we  define  a  circle  as  a  curvilinear  figure,  the  circle  it 
not  distinguished  from  an  ellipse.  If  we  define  man  to  be  a  two-legged  and  featherleas  beiiig; 
this  is  true  also  of  a  plucked  chicken.  Hence  the  rule  by  which  we  try  and  determine  a  good 
definition :  The  proposition  which  expresses  it  must  be  convertible.  We  must  not  only  be  able 
truly  to  assert '  every  triangle  is  a  plane  three-sided  figure,*  but '  every  plane  three-mded  figure 
fs  a  triangle/  not  only  *•  every  man  is  a  rational  animal,'  but  *  every  rational  animal  is  a  man.' 

The  content  was  called  by  Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics  the 
and  nominal,    essence^  L  e.,  attributes  or  elements  which  make  the  notion  to 

be  what  it  is  as  a  notion.  A  distinction  has  also  been  made 
between  the  real  and  nominal  essence,  and  between  a  real  and  nominal 
definition.  The  real  essence  is,  properly,  its  entire  content,  and  a  real 
definition  would  be  a  statement  of  this  in  language.  The  nominal  defini* 
tion  would  properly  be  the  definition  by  an  equivalent  name  or  names. 

Aristotle  himself  meant  primarily  by  the  essence  that  which  existed  permanently  and  reallj 
fn  the  objects  to  which  the  concept  belonged  rather  than  the  attributes  themselTes  as  constitu- 
ting the  concept.    He  applied  essence  metaphysicaUy  rather  than  logically,  to  the  objoctira 
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oorrelate  of  the  concept,  rather  than  to  the  concept  itself  as  an  inteDectual  or  subjeetiye  prodnet 
Cf  §  899.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  term  might  be  employed  first  as  the  constitatiYe  nature  of 
each  object  or  thing  oonodyed,  and  afterwards  be  transferred  to  the  species  which  make  ap  a 
genns  or  into  which  a  genus  is  divided,  and  finally  be  applied  to  every  indiTidual  ot 
object. 

§  438.    "What  is  oflen  intended  by  this  distinction  is  bettct 
truth  the  oopnia    expressed  by  the  distinction  of  real  essence  and  thoicgM' 
**"*  essence^  or  real  and  logical  truth.    This  distinction  can  be 

appreciated  and  understood  only  as  we  remember  the  remark  already 
made,  §  431,  that  propositions  may  concern  existing  beings  or  notions 
of  beings  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  reality.  The  proposition  as 
a  de^nition  only,  expands  the  content  or  essence  of  the  concept,  without 
deciding  whether  any  corresponding  reality  exists  in  fact.  When  for  ex- 
ample we  define  the  centaur  we  give  the  attributes  that  make  up  the  concep- 
tion without  asserting  or  knowing  chat  no  such  being  exibts.  When  we  define 
a  triangle  we  state  the  essential  constituents  of  the  concept  produced  by  the 
constructive  imagination,  knowing  that  it  has  no  other  existence.  Whei 
we  define  man  we  define  the  concept  and  believe  it  is  realized  in  fact  and 
actual  being.  The  definition  of  centaur  implies  only  thought-essence  or 
logical  truth.  The  definition  of  man  implies  both  logical  and  real  truth. 
The  copula  w,  in  the  one  case  signifies  *  is  defined  ow '  or  *  consists  of^ ;  in 
the  other  signifies — ^both  *  is  d^ned  as '  and '  reaUy  exists,^ 

In  very  many  cases  we  readily  interpret  the  meanfaig  of  the  copula  and  the 
The  import  of  character  of  the  judgment  and  definition,  by  our  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
inte^Sete^.    ^    matter.    In  other  cases  we  have  no  such  knowledge  as  qualifies  us  to  detei^ 

mine  whether  the  definition  is  really  true,  as  well  as  logically  consistent. 
Suppose  any  of  the  following  concepts  are  to  be  defined :  virtue,  duty^  inalienable  righty  natu- 
re liberty^  tyranny^  a  sovereign  state.  Tt  is  of  essential  importance  to  know  whether  the 
definition  concerns  only  the  concept  as  a  mental  product,  existing  in  and  for  the  mind  only, 
or  whether  there  are  real  relations  and  acdvities  of  the  human  soul,  to  which  the  concept 
corresponds.  In  the  first  instance  we  should  need  to  consider  only,  whether  the  conuept  is 
correctly  defined  as  it  is  ordinarily  used  or  as  this  or  that  school  of  philosophers  or  politi- 
cians imagined  or  conceived  it.  In  the  second,  we  should  inquire,  whether  it  answers  to  a 
truth  of  fact,  i.  «.,  whether  the  concept  has  a  corresponding  reality. 

In  the  definitions  of  science,  both  these  questions  should  be  carefully  consid- 
Real  and  loffioal  ered.  The  subject-matter  is  so  far  removed  from  common  observation,  and 
coDfoimdad.  ^^^  language  is  necessarily  so  abstract,  especially  in  those  sciences  which  re- 

-  late  to  the  human  soul  or  any  of  its  products,  that  it  is  not  always  certain,  if 
the  definitions  appear  to  be  conastent  and  complete,  that  there  are  answering  realities  in  the 
actual  universe.  Scientific  truth  implies  both  logical  and  real  truth.  Logical  truth  is  but 
another  name  for  logical  consistency.  A  dexterous  logician,  if  suffered  to  frame  his  own  con- 
cepts and  construct  his  own  propositions,  may  easily  frame  a  system  which  shall  have  sufii 
eient  truth  to  give  plausibility  to  all  that  is  defective  by  omission,  or  false  by  positive  error. 
'  Every  definition  should  therefore  be  scrutinized  in  both  these  aspects  and  relations.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  a  proposition  may  be  logically  true  and  yet  really  false,  while 
jcience  requires  that  the  definition  should  not  only  be  logically  consistent  and  logically  oon> 
plete,  bat  also  really  exhaustive  and  really  true. 
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We  consider  next  Judgments  of  Setent, 

Propodtfonsof  "^^  proposition  of  extent  is  the  natural  oonaeqnent  of  the 
tb^S^*of*^2SJ  proposition  of  content.  The  proposition  of  content  is  first 
<»n^  in  time,  because  the  knowledge  of  the  indiyidual  goes  before 

the  knowledge  of  the  general,  or  if  the  two  are  distinguished  together, 
the  general  is  first  known  as  belonging  to  the  individual  and  affirmable 
of  it.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  single  attribute  is  affirmed  as  common  to 
many  individuals,  then  this  common  attribute  can  be  conceived  as  itseli 
dividing  or  constituting  these  individuals  into  a  class  by  themselves.  As 
.K>on  as  we  think,  This  house  is  white,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  refer  the 
bouse  to  the  class  of  white  objects.  But  because  every  generalized 
attribute  may  classify  the  objects  to  which  it  belongs,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  mind  recognizes  it  in  this  relation,  or  expresses  the  relation  in 
language.  It  is  not  till  the  adjective,  white,  becomes  a  noUn,  that  we 
use  it  as  a  classifier,  and  think  or  say,  whites^  L  e.,  white  men,  are  English^ 
French^  etc.,  etc.,  or  white  things  are  so  and  so.  It  is  not  till  we  turn 
back  upon  our  thinking,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  these  attributes 
divide  the  beings  to  which  they  belong  into  classes,  and  go  further  and 
notice  that  some  of  the  classes  of  objects  are  wider  and  some  narrower 
than  others,  that  we  have  occasion  to  think  of  these  notions  in  their 
extent,  or  to  expand  them  into  propositions  of  extent. 

Indeed  it  is  not  till  the  formal  dassifications  of  science  begin  to  be  formed 
Of  especial  Im-  and  fixed,  that  such  propositions  make  much  figure  in  language,  or  that  they 
•cienoe.  are  sharply  distinguished  from   propositions  of  content.     It    occasioDally 

happens  m  common  life  that  we  find  such  assertions  as  the  following  or  their 
equivalents :  Of  treta  there  are  odk^  maple,  pine,  etc.  Of  oaks  there  are  white  oak,  black  oak^ 
rock  oak,  etc,  etc.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh, 
But  when  our  classes  are  perfected  by  scientific  research,  then  we  find  such  propositions  aa 
the  following :  The  human  race  is  made  up  of  Jive  varieties  according  to  Blumenbaeh,  yiz., 
the  Caticasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian,  the  American  and  the  Malayan,  or  into  C&tm 
according  to  Cuvier;  or  into  seven  according  to  Prichard;  or  into  eight  according  to  Agastiz; 
or  into  eleven  according  to  Pickering,  Or  the  Mammalia  are  divided  into  Archonts,  Mega*- 
thenes,  Microtihenes  and  OoHcoids,  each  of  which  divisions  except  the  first  are  numerously 
Bubdivided.  So  we  say  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  mtellect,  sensibility  and  wiU.  The  faculties 
of  the  intellect  are  three :  presentation,  representation  and  thought  Our  duties  are  thre»> 
fold :  to  God,  our  fellow-men,  and  ourselves.  Every  such  proposition  expresses  the  sin^ 
relation  of  extent  The  concept  is  expanded  by  a  distinct  and  complete  enumeration  of  the 
narrower  concepts  by  which  the  individuals  which  make  up  its  extent  are  divided.  In  such 
propositions,  the  larger  or  wider  concept  is  naturally  the  subject,  though  it  makes  little  differ- 
enoe  which  is  placed  first  in  the  order  of  writing  or  utterance:  the  import  is  the  same 
whether  we  say,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh ;  or  the 
English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh  constitute  or  make  up  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

Propositions  founded  upon  the  reUtion  of  etteni  appear  in  logic,  as  cot^uno' 
^MBotp^^oi^  tive,  disfvnetive  and  partitive,  according  to  the  several  uses  to  which  th« 
Uons  of  extent  proposition,  or  the  argument  founded  upon  it,  is  designed  to  be  applied.  Wt 
VAT  m  A  ^a,  h  and  e ;  or  every  A  is  either  a,  b  or  c,  or  every  a  is  ^,  i  e.  is  apart  of  A. 
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ProporitiiiD8  of  §  434.  Propositions  of  extent,  whether  nsed  in  common  life 
tout^^p^  ^e  or  for  the  purposes  of  science,  are  clearly  distingaishable  from 
*°^  ^'  propositions  of  content.    It  is,  however,  easy  to  confound  the 

one  with  the  other ;  and  easy  to  interchange  the  one  with  the  other.  The 
Ode  relation  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  other,  that  we  are  oitet 
tempted  to  translate  the  propositions  which  express  the  one  into  those 
which  express  the  other.  We  cannot  say  that  man  is  an  animal  without 
implying  that  he  possesses  those  attributes  which  are  involved  in  the  con- 
cept  and  term  animal.  Whenever  we  assert  that  man  is  a  species  of  which 
animal  is  a  genus,  we  must  ascribe  to  man  certain  attributes.  Conversely 
we  cannot  assert  certain  attributes  of  man  without  placing  him  in  a  certain 
class.  As  soon  as  we  add  other  attributes  to  those  which  are  essential  to  the 
genus,  we  must  in  fact  divide  this  genus  into  species  of  narrower  extent. 

These  AiotB  are  not  at  all  inoonsistent  with  the  troth  that  we  at  some  thnea  ose  proposi- 
U<niB  with  sole  reference  to  their  eofiUrUf  and  at  other  times  with  ezdudye  respect  to  their 
extent.  Indeed,  th§  use  of  propositions  of  extent  is  a  necessary  oo&dilion  and  consequence  of 
lo^cal  dmdon.  If  diifition  is  distingaishable  from  dtfimUon,  then  are  propositions  of  extent 
dearly  distiDgnishable  from  propositions  of  content 

Sir  WilUam  Hamilton,  in  order  at  once  to  reaoh  the  highest  generalisation  ooBoelvalie,  and  to  provide 
tot  his  pecnliar  theory  of  the  syllogism,  treatB  the  relations  of  both  extent  and  content  under  the  tenas  and 
relations  of  qnantlty,  i.  e.,  of  extent  only.  For  example :  to  the  propoaitloii,  llllk  is  white,  we  may  oon- 
odve  the  snbstanoe  mOk  aa  contained  in  the  elass  of  white  things— or  the  ooooepl  milk  as  containing 
white  in  its  logical  essence.  In  both  cases  we  hsTO  the  relation  of  a  whole  to  its  parts,  the  cSflereace  being, 
that  in  the  one  ease  a  genns  contains  its  species  or  sorts,  and  in  the  other  the  concept  contains  its  elements. 
This  view  is  purely  logical,  being  taken  and  applied  merely  for  purposes  of  logical  oonTealence.  The  value 
of  this  view  for  logical  purposes  is  open  to  discussion.  Even  tf  it  should  be  conceded  to  be  very  great,  it 
does  not  follow  as  a  consequence,  that  the  distinction  between  propositions  of  content  and  eateiU  does  not 
represent  two  original  lelattons,  both  of  wiiidh  are  Involved  in  the  esistenoe  of  every  oonoeyt,  and  the  reoog- 
Bitioinof  both  of  which  is  implied  in  evecy  act  of  thought. 

§  485.  Moreover,  as  the  process  of  deflnttum  condnots  to  a 
dividon  perfect-  Completed  proposition  of  contenty  so  does  division  culminate 
"^  in  an  exact  and  complete  proposition  of  extent.  Both  of 
these  processes  are  involyed  in  the  beginnings  of  thinking.  They  are  only 
carried  forward  to  their  normal  perfection  when  we  reach  the  precise  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  which  science  attains.  Both  are  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  formation  and  use  of  general  terms,  and  are  the  constant 
accompaniments  of  language.  Both  are  perfe:ted  in  their  ideal  aims 
whenever  the  definitions  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  become  precise  and 
true,  and  the  divisions  become  orderly  and  exhaustive. 

It  is  a  superficial  error  but  not  the  less  serious,  to  suppose  that  sclentifio 
ToVe  n  U  f  l^    knowledge  differs  in  kind  from  oommon  knowledge ;  to  imagine  or  reason  as 
to   common    though  the  man  of  sclentiflo  thinking  has  developed  or  exercised  intellectual 
^^  powers  which  are  used  by  himself  alone,  or  has  discorered  special  processes  or 

devised  special  ndes  which  have  no  relation  to  the  processes  and  methods  which  are 
natural  to  the  thinking  powers.  The  powers  employed  by  the  true  philosopher  and 
the  uncultured  are  the  same.  The  common  man  thinks  as  really,  and  in  his  way  he  thinks 
u  9 ffeodvely  and  as  sagaciously,  as  does  the  philosopher.    He  fuls  in  this  only,  that  h# 
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does  not  Judge  so  carefiillj,  beosose  he  does  not  Judge  under  the  pressure  and  guidanei 
of  so  definite  and  earnest  intelleotual  aims.  Both  define  and  divide,  and  in  one  sense 
do  little  else.  They  are  continually  pronouncing  judgments  of  extent  and  content.  The  one 
defines  with  greater  exactness  and  divides  with  greater  care  than  the  other,  because  he  has  a 
constant  regard  to  the  consistency  of  every  concept  and  proposition  with  every  other,  and  to 
tlie  coherence  of  all  together  in  the  subordinations  of  a  completed  system.  Both  employ  lan- 
guage in  the  service  of  their  common  purpose.  The  one  uses  terms  with  a  more  fixed  and 
definite  meaning  and  applies  them  to  existing  objects  with  a  nicer  and  more  comprehensive  obeer- 
ration  and  induction 

Kot  easy  to  di-  ^^  followB  that  we  oao  nowhere  find  the  dividing  line 
I*nd"**5St^  which  separates  common  fix)m  scientific  knowledge.  We 
knowledge.  cannot  say,  in  the  history  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  Here 

common  knowledge  ceases,  and  science  begins.  At  this  point  he  who 
knows  as  a  man,  begins  to  know  as  a  philosopher. 

Of  some  sciences  it  is  true,  that  at  m  certain  period  of  their  development,  common  terms  are 
exchanged  for  those  which  are  technical,  and  a  scholastic,  sometunes  a  repulsive  nomendsp 
ture  takes  the  place  of  words  which  are  familiar  from  use  and  warm  witl^  grateful  asaoda- 
tiona.  Even  objects  that  in  the  earliest  classifications  have  been  grouped  together  by  aifinities 
so  close  that  they  seem  to  have  a  necessary  and  unbrokcD  relationship,  are  strangely  separated ; 
finding  themselves  suddenly  in  new  and  unpleasant  society.  Plants  and  trees  apparently  the 
most  alike  are  thrown  into  the  most  distant  groups,  and  those  which  are  apparently  the  most 
diverse  and  dissimilar  are  inexplicably  brought  together.  But  if  we  analyze  the  processes  and 
examine  theor  reasons,  we  shall  find  that  these  changes  are  owing  to  no  sudden  leap  over  a  mys- 
terious dividing  chasm,  but  ha  ve  been  effected  by  natural  progress  and  easy  transldons ;  that  these 
bristling  terms  of  art  are  easily  translated  into  their  equivalent  common  words,  while  the 
scientific  divisions  are  founded  on  likenesses  and  differences  that  are  simply  less  obvious,  but 
when  noticed  are  fully  accepted  by  the  Judgment  of  all  men. 

In  those  sciences  which  are  less  technical  in  their  definitions  and  classifications,  the  points 
of  tranation  and  division  are  not  even  suspected.  We  cannot  find  the  place  where  science  in  hi 
technical  form  begins ;  and  formally  takes  its  leave  of  common  knowledge.  In  Ptgehologtf^ 
JSUtieSf  PolUiea,  Lam  and  Thaology^  common  terms  are  in  a  great  measure  still  retained ;  only 
they  are  employed  with  a  more  careful  definition  and  a  more  exact  application. 

It  does  not  follow,  becanse  common  and  scientific  knowledge  differ  only 
in  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  thought  is  conducted,  that 
the  dignity  or  importance  of  science  is  thereby  in  the  least  diminished. 

Science  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  analysis  is  simply 
ooi^ved    aai   knowledge  by  concepts  carefuUy  d^flnedin  order  to  a  complete 
dmeion  and  methodized  arrangement  of  the  things  or  o^fects 
to  which  these  concepts  are  appHeaNe. 

In  formfaig  sdentific  notions,  the  mind  discovers  relations  and  attributes  which  it  has 
never  observed  before.  In  looking  more  patientiy,  it  observes  more  doeely.  As  it  proceeds 
to  use  and  apply  the  notions  already  attained  in  the  processes  of  deduction  and  induetioa 
which  are  yet  to  be  explained,  it  discerns  still  other  relations  of  likeness  and  unlikeness. 
Every  new  conclusion  and  generalisation  prepares  the  way  for  new  notions  which  involve  new 
propositions  of  content  and  extent  As  it  proceeds  in  its  triumphant  course  it  still  oontlnues 
ko  define  and  divide  It  began  when  it  formed  its  first  proposition  of  content  This  involved 
a  proposition  of  extent 
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It  will  have  finished  its  course  and  completed  the  circle  of  its  possible 
trijimphs,  when  it  shall  have  exhausted  all  that  is  knowable  by  these 
two  processes,  each  involving  the  other — when  it  shall  have  arranged  all 
its  knowledge  in  systematic  order,  by  aperfM  and  aubordmated  division 
iM8  tUe  resuU  of  true  and  exhauBlive  d^nUions. 


CHAPTER   VL 

REASONING. — ^DEDUCTION  OB  MEDIATE  JUDGMENT. 

iYom  Judgment  we  proceed  to  Reatomng  by  a  iwtaral  aftd  almost  neoeasaiy  transition;  the 
one  being  bat  a  special  application  of  the  other.  Indeed  Reasoning  is  properly  defined 
as  Mediate  or  Indirect  JudgmenL  Of  Reasoning  there  are  the  two  aniversally  recognized 
fonns ;  Dedueiion  and  Induction,  Of  these,  Deduction  as  the  Process  and  the  8i/Uoffism  m 
the  Product  claim  our  first  attention ;  with  both  we  are  made  familiar  in  books  of  Logic. 
With  the  logiced  consideration  of  the  two,  however,  we  need  concern  ourselves  no  furthei 
than  this  may  aid  us  to  understand  the  Psyehotoffical  relations  of  both  Process  and  Prod 
uct  as  a  method  and  object  of  knowledge. 

Thus  considered.  Deductive  Reasoning,  as  a  psychological  process,  is  an  important 
topic  in  the  study  of  the  Human  Intellect 

§  436.  The  process  of  thought  or  mode  of  thinking  which 
Importance    of   we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  next  in  order  is  reasoning. 

That  to  reason  is  a  function  of  the  thinking  power  as  defined, 
will  be  questioned  by  none.  By  many  it  is  esteemed  the  special  function 
of  thought.  By  some  it  is  conceived  to  be  its  sole  and  single  function, 
absorbing  all  the  rest  into  itsel£  There  have  been  those  who  make  the 
capacity  to  reason^  to  be  the  exclusive  and  distinctive  endowment  of 
man.  Such  have  striven  to  account  for  all  the  other  thought-processes 
by  resolving  them  into  this. 

That  Reasoning  is  a  form  or  mode  of  thinking  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Boasontog  is  a  man  reasons  by  the  aid  of  notions,  and  without  concepts  cannot  reason  at 
log.  '    all.    The  conclusions  which  he  reaches  as  the  result  of  reasoning,  always 

embrace  at  least  one  such  notion;  more  usually  they  include  two.  The 
predicate  of  every  demonstrated  Proposition  must  always  be  a  generalised  notion.  The  subject 
is  very  often  such  a  notion  also. 

ficaaonfaut  in-  §  ^^^'  Ke^^o^'ng,  also,  like  every  other  act  or  mode  oi 
\-oiv«rTwd«^  knowing,  involves  judgment.  Its  conclusion  is  expressed  in 
a  proposition  or  judgment.  The  material  from  which  thib 
conclusion  is  derived,  and  upon  which  it  depends,  is  judgments.  Wlien 
we  reason,  ^  this  man  is  a  murderer,  and  therefore  is  not  fit  to  live ' :  or,  ^  this 
man  is  not  fit  t)  Uve,  because  he  is  a  murderer ' :  or  when  we  expand  t1i<* 
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«ame  argument  into  the  form,  ^  no  murderer  is  fit  to  live,  tbis  man  is  a  mur 
derer,  therefore  this  man  is  not  fit  to  live ' :  we  express  the  resalt  of  the 
process  in  a  judgment,  and  we  use  one  or  more  judgments  in  reaching  it. 
Not  only  does  reasoning  imply  or  involve  judgment,  but  it 
•f  jn^  ^i^^  ^  itself  an  act  of  judgment  It  is  distinguished  from  judg- 
ment proper  by  being  medial  and  indirect;  whereas  judg- 
merUs  proper  are  immediate  and  direct. 

Immediate  or  ^^  *^*^  ^^  judgment  proper  have  already  been  explained 
maxu^^  ^^^^'  ^  ^^^^  ^^  which  a  general  notion  is  thought  or  affirmed  of 
an  individual  being,  by,  so  to  speak,  direct  inspection 
and  comparison.  The  materials  are  thia  beings  or  objects  themselves. 
These  are  compared  and  analyzed  in  the  manner  described.  The  attribute, 
property  or  relation  is  generalized  directly  from  the  objects  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  or  judged  of  them.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, we  judge  of  ten  apples,  that  they  are  red,  or  oval,  or  round,  or 
of  equal  or  unequal  weight,  or  of  similar  taste  or  odor,  we  perform  acts 
of  direct  or  immediate  judgment. 

Mediate  or  in-  ^^^  wheu  WO  rcasou  Concerning  them,  that  because  they  are 
direct  judg-  j-g^.  Or  similar  in  odor,  therefore  they  taste  alike,  we  judge 
indirectly  or  mediately ;  we  consider,  not  only  the  apples 
themselves,  but  the  relation  of  one  of  their  properties  to  another.  This 
truth  is  implied  though  not  folly  expressed  in  the  remark  that  in  judg« 
ment  we  compare  two  notions^  and  discern  or  pronounce  that  the  notions 
agree  or  disagree ;  whereas  in  reaeoning  we  compai'e  two  judgments^  and 
declare  or  discern  that  the  judgments  agree  or  disagree.  This  statement, 
while  it  does  not  fiilly  explain  the  nature  of  either  judgment  or  reasoning, 
asserts  truly  that  the  two  processes  are  alike  in  an  important  feature. 

The  same  truth  is  expressed  in  the  asaertion  that  in  judgment  we  discern  a  single  lektMNi 
by  comparison  of  similar  qualities  or  attributes^  whereas  in  reasoning  we  discern  a  similarity 
of  relations  and  by  this  similarity  connect  two  notions  in  a  sbgle  judgment  As  erery  notion 
Is  a  contracted  judgment  and  every  judgment  is  an  expanded  notion;  so  every  jxid^muU  is  a 
eorUraded  argument,  and  every  argument  is  an  expanded  judgment.  Judgment  and  reasoning 
do  not  differ  so  much  as  processes,  as  in  the  materials  or  conditions  with  or  on  which  the  pro- 
eesses  are  performed.  It  is  a  very  superficial  view  of  reasoning^  involving  not  only  defects  but 
serious  errors,  to  overlook  the  relations  by  which  it  stands  connected  with,  and  as  it  were 
grows  out  of,  judgment.  To  hold  that  to  reason  is  one  mode  of  Icnowing  and  to  jud^  it 
another,  and  that  the  one  goes  before*  and  the  other  follows  after  by  a  necessity  or  dependence 
which  we  cannot  explain,  fails  altogether  to  satisfy  the  mind.  All  who  r^ect  enough  to  ask 
the  question  believe  that  the  relation  between  the  two  is  more  vital  and  intimate.  Of.  Whe- 
well.  PhU.  of  the  InduoHoe  Selenees.  B.  H.  c.  xi.  §  1,  also  Locke,  A§ay,  B.  IT.  o.  a  §§  1, 
2 ;  also  Milton,  Par.  Loei,  B.  V.  486-90. 

If  we  distinguish  the  proceee  of  reasoning  firom  the  product  or  reeuU — as  in  the  other 
acts  of  the  intellect — ^we  should  call  the  first  reasoning  and  the  second  an  arffwpent  These 
two  terms  are  oflen  interchanged  for  one  another,  as  m  other  similar  cases ;  and  the  propet 
meaning  of  each  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  common  nor  even  In  phflosophieal  usi^  Thm 
terms  are  also  usually  and  almost  exclusively  limited  to  deduction. 
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a  son  in  '^^  ppocesfl  cftlled  reasoDiDg  is  twofold,  inductive  mid  de- 
indnotiTe   vai    ductive.    It  is  known  by  the  two  names,  induction  ana 

dedttction.  These  two  are  sufficiently  distingaished  by  the 
following  definitions.  In  deduction  the  mind  begins  with  general  prop- 
ositions and  reasons  to  those  which  are  particular  or  individoaL  In 
mducHonj  it  reasons  from  indiyidnal  or  particular  to  general  judgments. 

In  deduction  we  assume  or  imply  that  the  mind  is  already 
tSaniA^  ^^   ftimished  with  judgments  or  beliefs  that  are  more  or  less 

general,  and  proceed  to  found  upon  them  or  derive  from 
them,  those  which  are  particular  or  singular.  In  other  words  we  apply 
the  predicate  of  these  general  propositions  to  a  particular  or  individual, 
which  we  had  not  thought  of  or  known  before.  For  example :  *  every 
act  of  filial  duty  ought  to  be  performed ;  therefore,  in  choosing  our  busi- 
ness in  life,  we  ought  to  consult  the  wishes  of  our  parents.'  In  induo- 
tion^  on  the  contrary,  we  proceed  from  the  singular  or  particular  to 
general  propositions  or  truths.  We  possess  only  individual  facts,  or  less 
general  truths,  and  by  means  of  these  we  know  more  general  truths, 
principles  or  laws.  We  observe  that  one  or  several  pieces  of  iron-ore, 
with  certain  characteristics,  are  magnetic  We  infer  that  every  similar 
piece  of  iron-ore  is  magnetic  From  the  individual  and  the  particular 
we  derive  the  general 

In  deduction  we  begin  with  the  eantMi^  and  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  notion,  bringing 
under  the  latter  particular  or  individual  matter  that  we  had  not  Icnown  before  to  stand  under 
this  relation,  and  we  end  with  unilang  this  content  with  a  new  or  more  limited  notion  of  extent. 

In  indueiian  we  begin  with  the  extent  of  a  notion,  as  this  or  that  particular  fact  or  truth,  and 
we  connect  it  for  the  first  time  with  a  eonient  never  affirmed  of  it  before.  Sometimes,  by  this 
means  or  in  this  connection  we  disoorer  a  content  nerer  preyiously  known  or  affirmed,  of  any 
extent.  As  for  example,  in  the  contraction  of  the  leg  of  a  frog  was  dlscorered  the  galvanic 
power  with  its  laws. 

Both  these  processes  are  called  processes  of  reasoning.  The  meam  employed,  i.  Si,  the 
grounds  or  foundations  of  each,  whether  they  are  general  or  particular  propoeitionB  or 
Indiridual  facts,  are  called  reaeam,  sometimes  data.  But  to  reason,  par  hninenee,  is  to  per* 
form  the  process  of  deduction;  and  rea9on»  or  grotmdt  of  belief  are  preeminently  those 
f^eneral  prineiplee  or  tnUht  from  which  we  derive  or  deduce  particular  conclusions.  Hence, 
when  we  use.  the  words  to  reason  and  a  reaton^  we  are  usuaUy  understood  to  have  in  mind 
the  deductive  process.  On  the  other  hand,  we  say  freely  thai  we  reason  by  induction  or 
teductively;  and  no  phrases  are  more  common  than  indueliite  reoMoning  and  reoMoning  by 
inducUon, 

The  two  i^  8^^®'  These  two  processes  are  usually  combined  together  in 
eai8Mofi«noon-  evcry  oasc  in  which  our  knowledge  is  enlarged  by  what  we 
call  reasoning.  When  we  use  examples  of  reasoning  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  process,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  sep 
arate  deduction  from  induction,  and  to  employ  each  process  separately. 
Bat  whenever  we  reason  with  the  express  design  of  enlarging  our  knowt 
edge  by  some  a<idition.  or  of  increasing  our  confidence  in  that*  which  we 
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already  have  gained — we  find  that  both  prooesses  are  called  into  requisi- 
tion. I^  for  example,  we  should  reason  deduotively,  to  prove  tq  a  person 
who  did  not  already  believe  it,  that  a  particular  act,  as  to  obey  or  perhapf> 
to  resist  the  government,  was  obligatory ;  we  should  probably  be  obliged  tc 
use  the  process  of  induction  to  prove  that  such  an  act  was  distinguished  by 
the  characteristics  or  criteria  which  showed  it  to  come  under  the  duties  o1 
a  loyal  citizen.  To  establish  this  satisfactorily,  might  require  another  and 
perhaps  more  than  a  single  process  of  deduction,  but  inductive  processes 
would  also  be  required. 

In  all  cases  of  induction,  also,  when  the  mind  is  first  actually  in  doubt 
and  afterwards  attains  to  satisfaction  and  discovery,  the  process  of  deduc- 
tion is  brought  into  requisition.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Franklin 
established  the  identity  of  lightning  with  machine  electricity,  or  Newton 
reached  the  law  and  the  fisust  of  universal  gravitation,  without  asking 
themselves  many  times  over  what  would  be  the  consequents  in  &ct,  if 
either  of  these  were  truths ;  that  they  might  be  able  to  decide  by  the 
verification  of  experiment,  whether  these  deduced  consequents  were 
true.  We  know  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  drew  certain  inferences  from  the 
supposition  that  the  law  of  gravitation  was  true,  when  combined  with  s 
false  datum  in  respect  to  the  earth's  diameter ;  and  because  observed  factf 
did  not  coincide  with  the  theory,  he  rejected  or  held  in  suspense  the  theory 
which  his  so-called  induction  had  already  reached. 

Induction^  and  Deduction  like  the  Analyms  and  Syntheaifl  of  which  tiiey  are 
Often  very  inti-  sp^ial  forms,  aooompanj  each  other  in  all  the  higher  processes  of  thought 
■lately  blended.    fj^^Q  two  blend  together  so  intfanatdy  that  it  is  often  dif&colt  to  serer  them,  or  to 

find  or  trace  the  line  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  termmatea.  They 
ran  together  so  readily  and  are  so  intimately  united,  that  it  is  often  hard  to  dedde  whether  the 
process  is  induetiffe  or  deductive^  because  it  is  difficult  to  decide  with  which  the  mind  b^gliw— 
the  particular  or  the  general,  or  whether  both  these  relations  are  not  considered  together. 

ReMoniiur  an  §  *^^'  Reasoning,  in  both  these  forms,  is  an  act  or  mode  of 
andoftiw^lSf*  knowledge.  It  is  also  more  specially  defined  as  an  act  or 
mode  of  thinking.  As  an  act  of  thought  it  is  required  thai 
its  object-matter  or  material  should  be  notions  or  concepts.  But  an  act 
of  knowledge  has  been  defined  as  involving,  not  only  the  apprehensioQ 
that  special  objects  are  or  exist,  but  that  they  exist  in  certain  relations. 
The  object-matter  of  reasoning  being  concepts  or  objects  as  notionized, 
it  remains  to  consider  what  are  the  relations  under  which  these  are 
known  in  reasoning.  This  inquiry  has  in  part  been  answered.  To  reason, 
is  to  know  objects  by  means  of  or  in  relation  to  their  reasons  or  grounds. 
In  other  words,  to  reason  is  to  discover  or  apply  reasons  for  what  we 
discover  or  already  believe  to  be  true.  These  definitions  and  explanations 
must  suffice  concerning  reasoning  in  general ;  they  serve  to  prepare  for  and 
introduce  the  particular  consideration  of  each  of  its  forms.  We  begin 
with — 
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JDedtuOton  and  the  SyUogism, 

§  440.  There  is  a  general  agreement  of  opinion  hi  respect  to  the  views  whioh 
Amemeot  and  have  thus  far  been  expressed.  The  propositions  which  we  have  laid  down 
optaiion.  would  be  generally  assented  to.    It  is  trae»  they  would  be  somewhat  yarioosl; 

interpreted  and  explained  according  to  the  special  system  or  school  of  opinion 
In  metaphysics  and  psychology  to  which  the  interpreter  belonged,  but  the  propositions  them- 
■ehres  wonld  command  almost  uniTcrsal  assent.  But  when  we  come  to  a  more  precise  and 
accurate  theory  of  Deduction  and  Induction,  we  find  great  vagueness  as  well  as  great  diversity 
of  opinion.  We  cannot  excuse  ourselves  for  this  reason  from  the  attempt  to  ascertidn  and  vindi- 
cate the  true  theory  of  each.  We  are  compelled  to  make  a  critical  and  separate  consideration 
of  these  two  processes,  and  of  the  forms  of  language  in  which  they  are  recorded  and  expressed. 

It  should  here  be  premised  that  our  point  of  view  is  primarily  psychological 
pS«h<dSSlI°°  "*^  ^°'  logical  or  metaphysical  We  are  directiy  concerned  with  the  mquiry 
not    logical  'or    >  What  are  the  intellectual  processes  which  we  actually  perform  when  we 

reason  ? '  The  answer  to  this  question  does  indeed  involve  the  development 
and  determination  of  the  objects  with  which  the  process  is  concerned  and  the  relations  which 
it  pre-supposes;  and,  in  so  far,  it  implies  logical  and  wpeeulaiWB  discussions.  But  logie  dis- 
cusses reasoning,  and  especially  deduction  and  the  syllogism,  for  other  ends  than  to  ascertain 
the  psychology  of  the  process  and  the  consequent  nature  of  the  product  which  it  educes  or 
creates.  It  considers  them  cliiefly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  rules  and  criteria  which 
guide  to  correct,  and  secure  against  false  reasoning.  It  analyzes  and  studies  the  various  forms 
of  language  in  which  valid  and  invalid  syllogisms  can  possibly  be  phrased  or  expressed,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  so  as  to  aid  the  reasoner  in  securing 
hhnself  and  in  guarding  others  against  finllacious  and  sophistical  aiguments.  The  metaphtfrical 
consideration  of  reasoning  goes  still  farther.  It  analyzes  and  evolves  the  ori^al  conceptions 
and  primary  truths  which  reosonhig  pre-supposes,  and  on  which  its  authority  rests.  Psychol- 
ogy does  both  of  these  indirectiy  but  does  neither  primarily  and  confessedly.  It  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  what  the  intellect  consciously  performs  and  produces,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
conditions  and  objects  which  our  subjective  processes  presuppose  and  evolve. 

§  441.  Our  chief  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  proper  conception  of 
'SbptSSS!^^   the  deductive  as  an  inteUectnal  process;  and  incidental  to 

this,  what  is  the  nature  and  what  the  results  of  the  product 
which  it  evolves.  Perhaps  we  can  answer  this  question  most  satisfactorily 
if  we  consider  first  of  all,  the  formfl  of  language  in  which  the  process  is 
expressed  and  its  results  are  preserved. 

These  forms  are  two,  the  M%tht/meme  and  the  Syllogism^  or  the 
and  th«  sfiio-  abbreviated  and  the  expanded  syllogism.  The  enthymeme  con* 
^^  sists  of  two  expressed  propositions,  which  are  connected  by  be 

eoBuse  or  iherefore.  The  syllogism  consists  of  three^  of  which  the  first  two  are 
simple  assertions,  and  the  third  is  introduced  by  therefore.    For  example,  M 

ia  /w  J  V4urp0r  ?  therefore  he  \  «»*««'•««*  of>edi0nM  \  or  M  \  ^onnot  Moat  alU0iane4 1 
^  ^  \lawMria^\  ^^'^  \     Wight  ioU  obeyed     \    ^ -^    \      ought  to  be  obeff^d      f 

because  he  is  \ aiav^SorSier]  ^^  examples  of  the  two  forms  of  the  enthy- 
meme.  { Bf^"TOS?3nS?tS^?SS^ }  ^  is  Ui:S?!S.,f  therefore  M 
i°*"o!2^i?ffbe  obSred"**}  *^®  examples  of  the  expanded  syllogism. 

In  the  enthymeme,  the  first  proposition  may  be  either  the  c^mckiHott, 
or  it  may  be  the  reason.    In  the  syllogism,  the  first  propodtiim  is  called 
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the  mc^or  premUe;  the  Beoond,  the  minor  premi»6;  and  the  third,  the  can* 
dusion. 

The  two  premises  of  every  syUogism  must  have  one  term 
tem.  itBogni-  common  to  both,  which  is  called  the  middle  term.  In  the  ex- 
amples given — lawful  ruler  and  usurper  are  the  middle  terms 
respectively  of  the  two  syllogisms.  Unless  there  is  this  middle  term,  there 
is  no  force  or  convincing  power  in  the  argument.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
we  snbstitnte  any  other  term  in  either  premise  so  as  to  introduce  two 
middle  terms,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  a  conclusion.  If  we  substitute 
a  worthy  or  unworthy  person  for  lawful  ruler  or  usurper,  no  conclusion 
will  follow. 

Every  enthymeme  can  be  expanded  into  a  syllogism.  The  syllogism  when  expanded 
expressea  in  separate  propositions  the  troths  which  the  enthymeme  implies.  There  is  in 
ereiy  enthymeme  the  sappressed  premise  of  a  syllogism.  When  we  reason  in  the  examplea 
giren,  M  is  a  lawibl  ruler,  therefore  he  ought  to  be  obeyed,  or  U  ought  to  be  obeyed  because 
he  is  the  lawM  ruler,  we  beUere  and  imply  in  the  argument — ^though  we  do  not  assert — that 
every  lawful  ruler  ought  to  be  obeyed.  This  is  the  mi\jor  Premise  of  the  syllogism  into  whidi 
the  enthymeme  is  by  this  addition  naturally  expanded.  The  difference  between  the  enthymeme 
and  the  syUogism  is  only  a  dtiference  between  a  contracted  and  an  expanded  form  of  expres- 
rion;  or  between  an  elliptical  and  a  fully  explicated  sentence.  It  is  a  difference  of  language 
only,  and  not  in  the  least  a  difference  of  thought  or  of  the  relations  of  thought  or  knowl- 
edge; what  is  expressed  in  one  being  implied  in  the  other. 

8  442.  It  has  been  earnestly  disputed  whether  the  syllocnsm  is 

IsthesyUogigm     °-      ^  x         n    ;i   j      .•  •  i  /• 

a  or  cfte  form  of  the  form  proper  to  all  deductive  reasoning  or  only  a  form 
after  which  all  such  reasoning  may  be  conducted  and  in  which 
it  may  be  expressed.  Thus,  Principal  Campbell  in  his  Philosophy  o/Bhetorie 
contends  that  the  syllogbtic  is  only  one  of  the  possible  methods  of  reason- 
ing, while  there  are  others  which  are  in  many  cases  greatly  to  be  preferred 
to  this;  and  Jl  S.  MiU^  in  his  l/ogic,  urges  that  it  is  not  a  form  of  reasoning 
at  all,  but  a  convenient  expedient  for  recording  and  referring  t-o  our  experi- 
ence of  particular  or  individual  cases.  It  is  obvious  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  that  it  is  a  form  into  which  all  deductive  reasoning  may  be 
phrased,  and  it  is  the  one  and  the  only  form  in  which  all  the  materials 
considered  and  the  relations  involved  are  fully  stated  in  language.  We 
eoncede  that  it  is  a  form  of  linguistic  expression  or  phraseology,  but  it  is  the 
form  appropriate  to  deduction,  because  it  brings  out  in  language  all  that 
is  thought  in  the  mind.  When  for  example  we  supply  the  premise  that 
had  been  suppressed  in  the  enthymeme,  we  do  not  add  that  which  is 
superfluous  to  the  process  through  which  we  have  gone  or  to  the  argii 
ment  which  the  process  implied.  We  simply  express  in  language  what 
we  had  thought  or  were  ready  to  think  in  tact — that  which  if  we  bad  not 
believed  when  we  drew  our  conclusion,  we  should  not  have  reached  it 
at  alL  Thus,  if  we  did  not  belisve  that  all  lawful  rulers  ought  to  be 
obeyed,  we  could  not  reach  the  inference  that  M  ought  to  be  obeyed  be> 
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cause  he  is  the  lawful  iruler.  We  oonclude  therefore  that  the  oorreot 
view  of  the  syllogism  is,  that  while  it  is  not  essential  that  any  process  of 
deduction  should  be  stated  in  this  form  in  order  to  be  valid,  yet  this  is 
the  form  in  which  every  such  process  must  be  expressed  when  it  if 
fhlly  expanded  in  language. 

^^  Again ;  In  the  syllogism  the  process  of  reasoning  iafidly  expanded  and  ooni' 
compieted^ro-  plete.  It  cannot  be  enlarged  or  extended  into  any  fonn  which  is  more 
ofde^tSon.'*^  complex.  Any  additional  propositions,  whether  connected  with  either  of  the 
premises  or  with  the  conclusion,  are  seen  at  once  to  be  a  premise  or  a  concht* 
sion  of  another  process.  If  for  example  we  enlarge  the  premise,  *  all  lawful  rulers  ought  to  be 
obeyed,'  by  the  reason  *  because  it  is  the  will  of  Qod,or  an  obyious  duty,'  we  find  ourselves  per- 
forming  an  additional  process  of  reastming,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  first 
l^remiae  is  correct  If  we  add  a  reason  for  holding  that  M  is  a  lawful  ruler,  as  '  because  he  has 
been  properly  commissioned  or  fairly  elected,*  we  do  the  same  for  the  second  premise.  If  we 
annex  to  the  conclusion  an  additional  remark,  as  therefore  M  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  to  dis- 
obey  him  is  a  serious  crime,'  we  shnply  introduce  a  second  conclusion,  which  requires  another 
i|igument  to  support  it 

FoHibieohaiigee  ^^cry  argument,  whether  positive  or  negative,  whether  the 
theSiiMrtS.  ^  propositions  are  universal  or  particular,  can  be  expressed  in 
the  form  which  has  already  been  stated,  by  changes  in  the 
phraseology  or  the  position  of  the  terms,  without  affecting  the  sense  or  the 
force  of  the  argument. 

This  is  demonstrated  at  length  in  every  treatise  on  formal  logic  A  few  examples  will 
suffice  for  our  purpose.  If  we  make  the  first  premise  negative  by  substituting  *  no  lawful  ruler 
should  be  (Ssobeyed,*  the  real  nature  of  the  argument  is  not  changed.  The  same  is  true  if  in 
the  second  premise  we  substitute  *  some  persons,'  or  use  a  part  of  a  class  as  an  equivalent  to  a 
smaller  whole.  ■ 

If  we  change  the  form  of  the  first  premise  by  inverting  the  order  of  the  terms  or  by  con- 
verting it,  which  we  can  do  with  the  negative  premise  and  retain  its  full  meaning,  we  bxing 
the  middle  term  into  the  predicate  of  each  of  the  premises ;  but  the  argument  and  its  power 
to  prove  a  conclusion  are  the  same. 

If  we  convert  in  a  similar  way  the  second,  or  minor  premise,  it  hringi  the  middle  term  ints 
the  sntijeet  of  each  premise,  bat  this  does  not  alter  the  strength  of  the  argument 

If  we  transpose  the  order  of  the  premises,  the  relations  of  each  part  to  the  conclusion  is 
the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  order  in  which  the  two  are  uttered.  These  are  the  only 
changes  possible  in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  syllogism,  but  none  of  these 
aflbct  the  nature  or  force  of  the  argument. 

«     . ,  8  -^^S.    We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  form  of 

Problem    or     "  *  ^ 

qoMfeianpropoe.   the  syllogism  which  we  have  first  stated  is  as  good  as  any 
other  to  illustrate  and  exemplify  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
reasoning. 

We  proceed  therefore  4o  inquire,  what  does  the  analysis  of  the  syllogistic 
form  teach  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  deduction  as  a  psychological 
process.  As  it  is  a  full  expression  or  expansion  in  language  of  all  the 
materials  required  and  all  the  relations  involved  in  an  act  of  reasoning 
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no  way  can  be  so  satisfactory  and  decisive  of  knowing  what  it  is  to  rett 
son,  as  to  analyze  the  syllogism. 

We  find  first  of  all,  that  m  every  syllogism  the  force  of  reiu 
The  Middle  term   g^i^j^g  depends  on  what  is  called  the  middle  term.   We  have 

already  observed  that  in  every  convincing  syllogism  one 
term  must  be  used  twice.  Not  only  is  this  necessary,  but  this  term  must 
stand  in  a  fixed  relation  to  each  of  the  remaining  terms,  or  no  conclusion 
can  be  reached. 

That  relation  is  indicated  by  the  maxim  announced  by 
JriltJ^f**"*  ^   Aristotle,  which  is  usually  called  the  dictum  de  omni  et  nuUa, 

It  is  as  follows :  whatef>er  is  predicated  of  a  ekus  either 
affirmcUively  or  negati'odyy  may  he  affirmed  of  whatever  is  contained  wi  or 
under  the  dasa. 

The  original  paatage  in  Aristotle,  upon  whiob  the  dlotnm  is  fbimded,  is  the  fbllowing :  'Otk  tmriL  t«9 
nmryopov/ui^rov  Xtfycroc,  w^rra  kuL  KarA  rod  ^«o«Mftirov  ^ifAfovmu.  (Oat,  e.  T.  p.  8,  ft  4) ;  ol  Ana^fL  prior^ 
I.  37,  p.  43  a  35;  1. 38,  p.  43  ft  39.  7\)p.  IV.  I.  p.  121  a  36.  We  mibjoin  the  foUowfng  note  of  Tk«ndel«ii- 
hiirg.  Idem  pneceptum  quia  eyllogioiionim  ftindamentnm  poeteriores  logid  varie  ertulenint  ant  in  huno 
modnm :  nota  notee  est  otiam  nota  rei,  repngnans  note  x«pngnat  etiam  rei,  (nota  aotem  nihil  fti«  aUiid 
qnnm  pradicatnm,)  ant  in  htino  modnm :  qnldqnid  de  onmibna  yalet,  valet  etfam  de  qnibaadam  et  sinsii" 
lis ;  quidqnid  de  nuUo  valet,  neo  de  quibnsdam  et  singnlis  valel    (.SZast.  Log,  ArisLt  p.  89). 

The  middle  term  Uke  every  concept,  stands  to  other  notions  in  the  two  relations  of  extent 
and  eontenL  *  A  notion  that  is  or  is  not  in  this  extent,  maj  or  may  not  take  to  itself  the  notaon 
which  is  its  content.'  This  last  formnla  has  the  advantage  of  stating  concisely  both  the 
likeness  and  the  difference  between  an  act  of  Judgment  and  an  act  of  reasoning.  In  an  act  of 
judgment,  as  we  have  seen,  a  concept  may  be  expanded  dther  in  the  direction  of  its  extent  or 
of  its  content.  So  far  as  the  single  act  of  judgment  is  concerned,  the  nodon  is  viewed  in  only 
one  relation,  that  of  its  extent  or  of  its  content,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  an  act  of  reasoning,  a 
notion,  i  e.,  the  middle  term,  is  viewed  in  both  these  relations  at  once,  as  it  were,  and  the  resah 
Is  that  a  relation  is  observed  between  notions,  where  it  had  not  been  discerned  before. 

Weset  aside,  as  not  material  to  onr  purpose,  the  special  oonstmotion  of  the  syIlogisBapB«K 

posed  by  Hamilton  (Met  Lee.  87),  by  whidi  the  relations  of  content  are  resolved  into 
The  maxim  of  those  of  extent,  and  the  maxim  cEs  emni  $1  frafle  Is  displaced  by  the  following  oundia  ; 
Hamilton.  'whatever it  a  paH q^  a  parU  it  a  paH  qf  Ut  oemtaining  wftols.'    We  pnat  that  itte 

posfdble  to  oontemplate  and  express  the  relations  of  content  always  as  those  of  extent. 
fii  the  exszaple,  all  lauful  rulert  ought  to  be  obeyed,  we  may  say,  the  concept,  all  latufui  ntierSf  is  a  part  of  tte 
notion,  ought  to  be  obeyed^  and  M  is  a  part  of  oZI  lawfM  rvlert,  therefore  M  is  a  part  of  the  oontainlngwiiote 
ought  to  be  obeyed.  To  express  every  syllogism  in  the  language  and  under  tho  relations  of  quantity  hmj 
or  may  not  be  convenient  for  any  proposed  logical  analysis,  but  it  does  not  set  aside  the  relatlonsof  qnalltj. 
and  their  importance  to  the  act  of  reasoning.  The  distfnotion  still  remains  between  the  attribut*  or  pnip- 
srty,  and  being  or  substance ;  on  whidh,  as  we  have  seen,  rests  all  the  possibility  of  forming  the  notkn* 
sad  of  using  it  in  judgment. 

But  whether  we  adopt  the  maxim  of  Aristotie  or  the  maxim  of  Hamilton,  it  is  all  the  same  with  onr 
view  of  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism.  It  still  remains  fixed  that  the  middle  term  must  be  eompc<»> 
handed  under,  or  excluded  firom,  another  general  term,  in  order  that  a  condoston  may  be  reached. 

The  theory  of  the  syllogism  which  founds  the  condnsion  on  the  relatlan  of  agm 
INotum  of  agiee-    mo"t  between  the  terms  is  neariy  allied  to  thai  of  Hamilton.    Acoordlng  to  this  vlav 
ment  or  n  o  n  -     the  major  and  minor  terms  are  oonoeived  to  agree  (or  not  to  agree)  with  the  middle  teraa, 
Uw'tennL*  ^^^^    *"^  connequently  to  agree  with  one  another.    What  is  meant  by  to  agree  with.  Is  not 

very  cl<>v,  unlesi  the  tenns  denote  mathematical  quantities,  and  the  parts  of  sylioffiflnp 
an  resolved  into  a  series  oi  equations.  li;  however,  the  phrase  mean  to  be  Interohangeable  in  the  oonvei^ 
alon  of  propositions,  then .  we  have  the  theoxy  of  Hamilton,  whose  diief  object  seems  to  have  been  to  iev^ 
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m  aaalytiji  of  fhe  synoglm  wMoh  ihoiild  diipenM  wHh  fhe  neoeadiy  of  oonrenlon  and  ndnotloa 
(of.  Lt^^  Appu  y.  and  X.)> 

Ac  jthar  theory,  founded  on  the  interohBiigeablenees  of  the  terms,  makes  reasoninf  te 

be  ft  prooeaa  by  which  we  an  jntliiled  In  sabedtating  one  term  for  another.  Por  c» 
Moto^of  snb-    ample,  AU  men  are  mortel,    etc,    signifies  :    Wherever  yon  find  man,  you  oaa 

snbstitate  or  read  mortal :  Wherever  you  find  Peter,  you  oan  read  man  ;  therefore 

▼herever  yon  find  Peter,  yon  can  read  or  snhetitnte  mortal  Both  these  views  present^ 
m  prfaifllple^  nothing  new.  Th^  axe  founded  on  mathematical  relations,  ftom  which  the  illuatrationi 
and  language  are  both  derived. 

J.  8.  Mill  urgee  that  the  relation  of  the  geDeral  to  fhe  partionlar  is  a  mere  accident  ic 
IMMam  of  J.  8.  the  syllogism  ;  that  we  reason  from  the  paztioular  [the  individual]  to  the  particular  (fhe 
MUL  Individual] ;  that  fhe  use  of  general  propositions  is  a  mere  matter  of  oonvenlenoe,  in  ae 

for  as  tt  enables  us  to  refer,  in  a  convenient  form,  to  some  of  our  experiences  in  the  past, 
fmd  to  apply  any  one  of  them  to  fhe  Individual  preasnt.  For  example,  it  is  in  no  way  essential  to  the  oon* 
elusion,  that  we  be  able  to  state  aU  lavf/ul  rulen  ought  fo  be  obeyed,  for  we  should  reason  that  M  ought  to 
be  obeyed,  i^om  any  single  example  of  a  lawftil  ruler  who  ought  to  command  obedience.  **  It,  from  onv 
experience  of  John,  Thomas,  etc,  who  once  were  living,  but  are  now  dead,  we  are  entitled  to  oon- 
elude  that  all  humao  beings  are  mortal,  we  might  surely,  without  any  logical  inconsequence,  have  oon 
eluded  at  onoe  from  these  instanoee,  that  fhe  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal.  The  mortality  of  John« 
Thomas,  and  company,  is,  after  all,  the  whole  evidence  we  have  of  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of  Welltngton. 
Not  one  iota  is  added  to  the  proof  by  interpolating  a  general  proposition.*^  "  Not  only  may  we  reason 
from  partieulan  to  paitionlars,  without  passing  through  generals,  but  we  perpetually  do  so  reason.  All 
our  earliest  Infocenoee  are  of  this  nature.  The  child  who,  having  burnt  his  fingers,  avoids  to  thrust  them 
again  into  the  fire,  has  reasoned  or  inHnred,  though  he  haa  never  thought  of  the  general  maxim,  fire 
bomSL  •  •  •  He  is  not  generaJiatng ;  he  is  infoning  a  particular  from  particulars.  *  *  *  From  the 
eonsidetations  now  adduced,  the  following  conclusions  seem  to  be  estabUshed :  All  inferonoo  is  tram  parti* 
oolarstopartioulars;  general  propo'sifions  are  merely  registers  of  such  inferences  already  made,  and  short 
formuls  iSoT  making  more.  The  major  premise  of  a  syllogism,  consequently,  is  a  formula  of  this  description, 
and  the  conclusion  Is  not  an  inference  drawn  ,firom  fhe  formula,  but  an  inforence  drawn  according  to  the 
formula,  fhe  real  logical  antecedent  or  premises  being  the  particular  ikkcts  ttom  which  the  general 
pcopoeltion  was  colleeted  by  inductton."    ^Logic,  B.  n.  c  S,  SI  3,  4.    Of.  Loeike  Asay,  B.  IV.  c.  17, 18.) 

The  doctrine  of  Mill  Is  just  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton. 
How  related  to  Hamilton  makes  the  syllogism  and  deduction  to  depend  solely  on  the  relations  of  ev- 
fhe  dictum  of  (eru,  MUl  excludes  these  altogether,  and  makes  the  relations  of  eorUent  to  be  snflioient 
^*™^*^'°*  and  sole.     "The  major  premise,  which,  aa  already  remarked,  is  always  universal, 

asserts,  that  all  things  which  have  a  certain  attribute  (or  attributes)  have,  or  have  not, 
along  with  If,  a  certain  other  attribute  (or  attributes).  The  minor  premise  asserts  that  the  thing  or  set  ol 
things  which  are  the  subject  of  that  premise,  have  fhe  first-mentioned  attribate ;  and  the  conclusion  is, 
that  they  have,  or  that  they  have  not  the  second.  Thus,  in  our  former  example,  oB  men  are  mortalt 
Soeratee  U  a  man,  ihtrefvre  Soeratu  is  mortal,  the  sutrjeot  and  pre<1icate  of  the  major  premise  are  connote- 
tive  terms,  denoting  objects  and  connoting  attributes.  The  assertion  in  the  major  premise  is,  that  along 
with  one  of  the  two  sets  of  attributes  we  always  find  the  others ;  that  the  attributes  connotod  by  man  never 
exist  unless  conjoined  with  fhe  attribute  called  mortality.  The  assertion  In  the  minor  premise  is,  that  the 
individual  named  Socrates  possessed  fhe  former  attrlbutee ;  and  it  is  ooneluded  that  he  possesses  also  fhe 
sMribute  mortality,"  etc,  etc    Logic,  B.  11.  a  2,  f  8. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  Mill  should  have  overlooked  the  foot  that  many  of  fhe  scholastics  adopted 
precisely  the  maxim  which  he  propounds,  without  dreaming  that  they  Introduced  a  principle  Inoonsistent 
with  the  dietmm  de  omni  el  nmtlo.  The  maxim,  Nota  notm  ett  etiam  nota  rH,  repugiMnt  notm  repugnat 
ttlam  ret,  Is  exactly  coincident  with  the  maxim  of  Mill  Cf.  Twesten.,  Logik  inOfetondere  die  Analjft^  1835» 
H 106  and  153.    T^rendelenburg,  in  fhe  passage  dted  (|  448),  afilmis  that  fhe  two  maxims  coincide. 

We  proceed  to  affirm  that 
w      -*  .%       8  444.  The  relations  of  a  part  to  a  tohok.  or  of  both  extent 

n^one  of  tneee     ^  ■«.••••  .  i  •  t*    t 

dieta  safisfac-  and  cofUent  combined,  do  not  give  to  the  premises  of  the 
syllogism  the  power  of  demonstration.  They  suggest  but 
do  not  express  the  relation  which  fnmishes  to  the  dednctive  process  its 
oonyincing  power  over  the  mind.  While  it  is  necessary  that  in  every  syllo- 
gism the  relations  of  part  to  ihe  whole  shonld  be  expressed  ;  yet  this  is 
not  the  relation  which  gives  to  the  deductive  process  Its  importance  aa 
a  method  of  knowledge.  No  syllogism  is  valid  to  which  the  dictum  d$ 
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omni  et  nutto  cannot  be  applied,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  maxim 
contains  the  real  ground  of  our  faith  in  the  process  which  the  syllogism 
expresses  in  language.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  decisive  criterion  and  suffi- 
cient rule  by  which  to  judge  whether  a  syllogism  is  conclusive  or  fallaoioufli 
and  yet  only  suggest  without  expressing  what  actually  ir^ences  the  mind 
to  accept  the  conclusion.  The  relations,  of  both  major  and  minor 
terms  to  the  extent  and  the  content  of  the  middle,  may  be  the  only  rela- 
tions that  are  expressed  in  language,  and  yet  not  furnish  the  real  relation 
which  leads  to  our  belief  or  knowledge.  The  rule  de  omni  et  nuUo  may 
test  every  syllogism  without  stating  the  relations  on  which  the  argument 
rests  for  its  force  to  compel  assent. 

In  point  of  fact,  eveiy  attempt  to  explain  the  deductive  prooeBe,a8  sach,  by  these  reUtioofli 
has  failed,  and  the  failure  of  these  attempts  has  perpetually  exposed  the  doctrine  <^  the  Syl- 
logism to  suspicion  and  contempt.  Gf.  Locke,  EBsay,  B.  lY.  Chap.  17,  §  §  4-8 ;  G.  Campbell 
Phil,  of  Meloric,  B.  I.  Chap.  6  ;  D.  Stewart,  EUmenU,  P.  II.  Chaps.  2,  8  &  4 ;  J.  S.  MiB, 
System  ofLoffie,  B.  II.  Chap.  8;  S.  Bailey,  ITieory  of  Rea§omnff. 

The  objection  nsnally  nrged  against  tliis  constmotion  of  the  SyHogtsm  and  the 
Tho  Syllogism  dednotiFe  process,  is  that  thev  involve  a  petUio  prineipii  either  in  one  of  the 
prlneipU.  premises  or  in  the  conclusion,  making  the  process  to  be  either  a  needless 

repetition  of  what  is  already  known  or  a  trifling  explication  of  what  ma 
obviously  implied.  For  example,  it  is  said  by  some,  we  oannot  already  know  that  every  lawfal 
ruler  ottght  to  be  obeyed,  unless  we  have  considered  the  case  of  every  particular  ruler,  past, 
present  and  fnture.  But  if  we  have  done  this  we  have  already  considered  and  assented  to  the 
conclusion  that  M  (one  of  the  oases)  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  it  is  useless  to  prove  it  by  a 
process  of  deduction. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  we  rarely  if  ever  obtain  our  knowledge  of  what  is  tme  of  a  wholt 
dasB,  by  the  observation  or  experience  of  what  is  true  of  each  individual  included  under  or 
within  it.  We  do  not  obtain  our  knowledge  of  any  whole,  by  an  enumeration  and  summation 
of  what  is  true  of  each  of  its  parts,  but  by  the  process  of  induction,  through  which  we  gather 
or  are  led  to  believe  that  what  is  true  m  a  linuted  observation  of  a  few  individuals,  is  true  of 
the  whole  dass. 

But  let  this  be  granted,  and  it  follows  that  the  Syllogism  and  the  dednctfvo 
The  ayUoein>  process  rests  upon,  and  is  but  another  name  for,  induction.  This  view  of  the 
^thinduotiiaf    Syllogism  is  taken  and  eamesUy  defended  by/.  A  ifi//.    But  this  involves  the 

conclusion  that  the  deductive  process  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  that  demon* 
stration  and  argument  are  superfluous ;  that  processes  for  proof  are  matters  of  convenience  or 
of  form,  and  that  the  Syllogism  is  useful  only  as  an  exercise  for  ingenui^  or  a  discipline  to  dex* 
terity  in  analysis  and  acumen.  It  is  obvious  that  if  induction  gives  the  mijor  premise  la  dM 
form  of  an  assertion  of  a  whole  class,  as  that  all  Uwftil  rulers  ought  to  be  obeyed,  then  it  ii 
mere  trifling  to  add  that  M  is  of  this  cUss  in  order  to  prove  that  he  ought  to  be  obeyed.  For 
as  soon  as  we  recognize  that  he  belongs  to  this  class,  we  must  know  at  once  that  he  ought  !• 
be  obeyed  without  the  form  or  process  of  proof. 

This  last  does  not  follow  of  necessity,  as  we  shaH  show  in  Its  place  (§  468),  for  we  might 
know  these  truths  or  facts  without  having  our  attention  called  to  the  relation  which  snbsisli 
between  them.  To  direct  the  attention  to  this  unnoticed  and  nnthought-of  relation, 
might  be  the  simple  and  sol }  object  of  the  deductive  process,  and  the  importance  and 
cUfficulty  of  dohig  this  might  be  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  neoessity  of  deduction  as  a 
separate  process. 
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Tlie  red  «rror  or  defect  eonsistB  in  making  the  eeBenoe  or  import  of  both 

ClaM  rtlatloM    indaetion  and  dedncdon  to  consist  in  dasBification  and  the  M>P^eDfilon  of 

do  not  axplAlo  ^  , 

either  pioeeiia.      clasB  relatione.    If  induction  consiata  onlj  or  chiefly  in  eetabliahing  general 

facts  by  extended  obflerration,  then  deduction  must  by  conseouence  signify 
the  recognition  of  what  must  already  have  been  known  in  the  formation  of  the  class.  If 
induction  b  a  syntfaeos  of  indiridnals  mto  a  comprehensiye  whole,  then  deduction  must  be  an 
analysis  of  this  whole  into  its  parts.  If  the  synthesis  has  been  carefhUy  made,  then  the 
analysis  is  onnecessary  because  it  is  superfluous.  According  to  this  Tiew  of  the  two  processes 
deduction  is  only  subsidiary  to  induction,  and  when  we  seem  to.  perform  the  process  of 
demonstration  or  proof,  it  is  the  inductive  and  not  the  deductive  element  which  gives  it  any 
ralue  or  force. 

To  the  objection  that  deduction  inyolyes  a  peiiiio  principii  and  is  there* 
Wbately*!  doe-  fore  superfluous  and  without  meaning  or  force,  Whately,  (Zc^,  B.  IT.,  Ch. 
SyliogiBin.  2,  g  1,)  replies  by  admittmg  that  the  conclusion  is  virtually  contained  or 

implied  in  the  premises ;  but '  it  does  not  follow  that  the  deductive  process  is 
therefore  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  develop  or  draw  out  that  which  is 
already  implied  w  folded  up  in  the  premises.'  This  reply  is  to  the  point,  and  contains  an  im- 
porUnt  truth.  But  this  truth  is  not  consistent  with  that  superficial  view  of  induction  which 
makes  it  to  consist  of  the  synthesis  of  many  individuals  into  a  class.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
any  fact  or  truth  can  be  implied  or  virtudlly  contained,  or  how  it  can  be  folded  and  hidden,  in 
any  proposition  concerning  a  class  that  is  thus  constituted,  or  how  there  can  be  any  thing  to 
develop  or  draw  out  from  it,  which  was  not  already  known. 

§  446.  The  relation  which  is  eharacteristic  of  the  dedactive 
reaaon  to  oonao-  process  is  that  of  a  TtoBon  to  its  comeqitefUj  or  of  a  ground 
'"*"*'  to  its  inference.      It  is  by  means  of  this  relation  that  we 

know  objects  in  this  mode  or  form  of  knowledge.  This  relation  is  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  in  many  cases  of  reasoning, — ^always  in  the  syllogism — 
by  the  relation  of  a  whole  to  a  part^  or  of  a  general  to  a  particular,  but  it  is 
not  therefore  resolvable  into  this  relation,  nor  should  it  be  confounded 
with  it.  When  we  say,  all  magnets  attract  iron  ;  this  is  a  magnet  ; 
therefore  it  attracts  iron :  the  word  aU  suggests  or  indicates  that  there  is 
some  reason  founded  on  the  nature  or  properties  of  the  magnet,  which 
forces  us  to  belieye  that  this  particular  magnet  will  do  the  same.  The 
relation  of  iohole  to  apart  is  stated  as  a  fact,  but  the  fact  indicates  a  rea- 
son, and  it  is  upon  this  last  relation  that  the  necessity  and  the  convincmg 
force  of  the  deduction  always  turns.  This  relation  finds  expression  in  lan- 
guage by  because  in  the  enthymeme,  and  by  therefore  in  the  syllogism.  Be- 
cause  signifies  by  cause  of  Therefore  means/br,  i.  e.,  on  account  of  that^  vir., 
that  which  had  been  preyiously  stated  in  the  premises;  th^ere  being  equiv* 
alent  to  t?ke  foregoing.    Both  words  signify  by  reaaon  of 

The  relation  of  reason  to  its  consequent  or  conclusion  is  primarily  a  relation 

Is  •  relation  of    of  concepts  to  concepts,  by  which  we  are  forced  to  connect  one  with  another 

eoncGpta  to  eon-  r    i    ^ 

oeptsL  in  rational  dependence  or  combination.    This  relation  of  concepts  to  oOncepta 

depends  on  the  actual  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  objects  or  things. 

We  are  able  to  give  reasons  and  to  support  our  knowledge  6y  reaeone  because  we  believe  the 

rarions  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  universe  exist,  and  are  produced  in  dependence  upon 

29 
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one  another.  In  casen  of  reasoning  when  actually  eziadng  things  are  not  oonoemed,  wiUi  tfaei- 
cansefi  and  laws,  it  will  be  found  that  their  relations,  whether  mathematical  orlogical^  are  treated 
or  regarded  as  causal  agents,  constitutmg  elements  or  operatiye  laws,  and  is  in  this  way  inyolv- 
ing  necessitated  mathematical  or  logical  relationa.    (§§  449, 460.) 

D  da  on  the  §  ^^^'  ^°  Other  words,  and  in  order  to  explain  the  thought- 
relation  of  oauMB  relation  of  reason  to  consequent  or  conclusion,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  in  which  that  relation  is  involved ;  we 
must  assume  that  every  thing  that  exists  and  takes  place,  whether  in  the 
material  or  spirit  world,  exists  under  the  real  relation  of  causation  or  con- 
stituting elements  and  laws.  Every  phenomenon  and  every  thought-crea- 
tion in  the  universe  exists  by  the  working  of  powers  with  which  finite 
agents  are  endowed  in  obedience  to  fixed  conditions  and  laws,  in  order  to 
accomplish  rational  ends  or  results.  Every  such  existence  is  an  effect ; 
material  things,  spiritual  agents,  nay,  even  mathematical  and  logical  con- 
cepts. The  nature  and  the  constitution  of  these  effects  are  all  explained 
by  the  causes,  conditions,  and  ends,  by,  under,  and  for  which,  they  are 
conceived  to  exist  and  to  act.  All  these  elements,  when  applied  to  ex- 
plain their  existence,  or  to  resolve  or  confirm  our  knowledge  when  we 
seek  explanation  or  proo^  are  called  reasons.  When  such  a  reason  is 
discovered  to  explain  or  account  for  a  fact  or  phenomenon,  the  process  is 
called  induction.  When  it  is  applied  to  give  or  confirm  knowledge  con- 
cerning a  fact  or  truth  in  respect  to  which  the  mind  seeks  to  be  informed  or 
convinced  the  process  is  called  deduction.  To  know  by  either  or  both 
of  these  processes  is  to  know  by  reasons,  t,  a.,  it  is  to  reason,  ratiocmari  ; 
It  is  reasoning,  raiiocinatio. 

But  how  does  a  cause,  law  or  end,  become  a  reaaon  ?    In  what  way  is  it  that 

How  does  this    the  mind  finds  in  the  necessar}-  or  constant  connection  which  exists  between 

relation  Decome 

I  Beason.  things,  a  means  to  that  necessitated  knowledge  or  belief  which  is  gained  by 

reasoning  ?  We  answer,  reasoning  itself,  and  deduction  pre-eminently,  is  bat 
the  recognition  of  this  relation  as  a  means  to  gain  or  substantiate  Icnowledge.  For  proof  of 
this  we  appeal  to  the  process  of  reasoning  itself.  In  doing  so,  we  should  not  employ  any 
of  those  trivial  examples  which  occur  in  most  books  of  logic,  but  rather  select  some  example 
of  the  process  of  deduction  when  it  is  of  actual  use,  t. «.,  when  it  is  employed  to  relieye  the 
mind  from  doubt,  or  to  answer  its  questions  as  to  what  is  true.  We  should  take  a  case  of  knowl- 
edge actually  gained  or  of  doubts  relieved  by  a  process  of  aignment  In  every  such  case  we 
shall  find  that  the  mind  has  no  direct  acoef>8  to  the  object  before  it,  bat  only  one  that  is 
indirect  The  knowledge  is  not  immediate  and  intuitive,  and  cannot  be.  It  is  only  the  cause,  the 
effect  or  the  law,  the  end  or  the  means,— one  side  or  term,— >to  which  the  mind  has  any  means 
of  access.  But  it  knows  or  may  know  that  under  the  law  of  causation  this  Is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  other  term.  The  use  of  this  knowledge  for  the  relief  of  doubt  in  the  oonfiima- 
tion  or  the  acquisition  of  fidth,  is  reasoning.  When  the  relation  of  causation  is  applied  by  the 
mind  to  this  use  it  constitntes  the  relation  of  reason  and  its  consequent  The  necessary  coimeo- 
tion  pertaining  to  causation  when  thus  applied  gives  convincing  foroe  to  deduction.  It  is  this 
discemed  necessary  connection  between  a  cause  and  Ua  efiei^  meam  and  md,  eta  etc,  which 
m  what  we  call  the  force  of  demonstration  or  deduction. 
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This  Is  aDotber  Imt  not  imimportaat  eonflrmaticik  of  the  principle  essential  to  all  soimd  philosophy, 
that  the  relations  of  thought  are  but  reflexes  of  the  actual  relations  of  things,  and  that  every  logical  prooesi 
pre-tupposes  some  laitb  or  knowledge  in  real  existence  and  real  troth.  The  modem  tendency  has  been 
to  resolve  the  forms  of  things  into  forms  of  thought  It  is  e  seiitial  to  hear  in  mind  that  all  forms  of 
Ihought  are  but  the  reflexes  of  forms  of  things ;  that  if  we  do  not  begin  with  ftmdamental  assumptions  or 
belielb  oonoeniing  things,  we  cannot  explain  even  the  logical  or  thought-processes  on  which  speculation  rests. 
That  the  deductive  procees  and  the  syllogism  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  causalitv 
VIaw  t  ArUu  ^"^  distinctly  taught  by  ArlstoiU.  He  remarks,  Anal,  pott.  lJ.i:  th  fthf  yAp  alnov  ri 
f^]^^   ^  Ii4a«r,  which  means  in  this  connection,  the  middle  term  is  causal  in  its  significance. 

The  entire  passage  is  thus  translated  by  Waits :  '  quum  omnis  qnnstlo  jam  in  eo  verse- 
tur,  nt  rei  subjectn  natuiam  sive  oaqaam  per  quam  res  ipsa  existat,  vel  ob  quam  alind 
quid  de  e«  pnsdieatar,  exploremus,  911am  qmidem  eautam  Umimu  mediut  e^rivure  debet,*  Ax.  Or.  To  the 
^e  eibotia  the  passage,  Anal  post.  II.  12,  t6  yiip  yJaw  mnov.  Aristotle  distbiguishes  between  the  oaiiM  of 
teifig  and  CAs  eaicst  of  Jaunoingy  translated  ratio  atandi  and  ratio  co^noeoouK,  L  e.,  as  we  have  explained,  be- 
tween the  caun  and  the  reaaon,  but  he  does  not  show  how  the  one  is  related  to  the  other.  It  has  been  con- 
tended by  many  modern  logicians,  for  this  reason  and  others,  that  in  the  passages  dted  he  may  have  used 
eenrM  only  in  the  sense  of  reoftm,  and  that  he  ascribed  to  the  middle  term  causal  efficiency  only  as  meaning 
*  causal  of  the  conclusion ; '  in  other  words,  as  the  ratio  eognofcendi  in  th<«  logical  as  distinguished  from  the 
real  sense.  The  illustrations  which  he  employs  prove  the  contrary,  for  they  are  all  taken  from,  real  causes 
or  agents.  Besides,  he  distinguishes  the  causes  which  the  middle  term  denotes  as  those  which  involve  the 
abeolute  necessity  of  the  efiRsot,  from  those  which  secure  it  for  the  most  part,Mf  httX  r6  iroki. 

The  later  Oreek  logicians  being  more  occupied  with  the  forms  of  the  syllogism  and  its 
applioatinn  to  the  detection  of  fitUades  than  with  its  specnlstive  foundation  or  its 
T^e     soholaatio    philc^sophical  import,  left  very  much  out  of  view  this  important  hint  of  their  great  mae- 
^^^  ter.    The  scholastics  committed  the  double  error  of  believing  that  the  syllogism  was  the 

sole  instrument  of  acquiring  new  knowledge,  or  of  discovery  properly  so-called,  to  the 
neglect  of  induction,  and  of  supposing  that  the  formal  relations  of  the  syllogism  constituted  and  measured 
all  the  relations  of  things.  Hence  it  was  so  generally  received  in  the  Continental  schools  :  that  the 
prindplee  of  identity,  of  contradiction,  and  the  excluded  middle— the  so-called  laws  of  thought— were  the 
only  criteria  of  real  truth  and  actual  knowledge,  and  that  the  prooees  of  reasoning  Itself  could  be  explained 
by  these  axioms.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  the  schools  of  Spinosa,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  were  formed 
if  not  founded  upon  this  assumption. 

LeQndtz  Is  a  distinguished  and  notable  exception  to  this  nearly  uniform  course  of  specu- 
lation. He  asserts  that,  for  the  purposes  of  philosophy,  besides  the  principle  of  oontnw 
mdUou  ***  **"  diction  another  is  required,  via.,  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason.  This  is  necessary, 
as  he  asserts  in  one  place,  "in  order  that  a  thing  should  exist,  an  event  should  happen 
or  take  place,  and  that  a  truth  should  be  received.**  **  Pour  qu*une  chose  existe,  qu*un 
^foement  arrive,  qu*une  vMt6  alt  Men."  Letlrtt  entre  Leibnitz  et  darkty  Iv.  1 125.  Cf.  Aritt.  Met.  v.  I. 
1 0 ;  also  Leibnita,  De  Seten.  Univer.,  Theod.  Part  i.  1 44.  Monad.  {Prineip.  FMl.)  %  82.  But  the  principle 
of  the  sufficient  reason  of  Leibniti  is  explained  and  applied  by  himj;elf  without  discrimlnstion  to  the  causes 
of  actually  existing  phenomena  and  the  reasons  of  demonstmted  'ruth.  That  is,  the  ratio  tuendi  is  not  dift- 
tlnguished  from  the  ratio  eognoteendiy  and  of  course  there  Is  no  attempt  to  show  the  relation  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  principle  so  imperfectly  enounced  did  not  take  a  permanent  place 
in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Even  Wolf  himself,  Ijeilinits*8  profpssed  disciple  and  expounder  (Onto/. 
9  70sqq. ;  Met.  %  80  sqq.),  attempts  to  resolve  the  law  of  causation  and  the  sufficient  reason  into  the  law  of 
eontradiotion.  The  tendency  of  modem  philosophy  has  been  to  consider  the  law  of  the  sufficient  reason  as 
extra-logical  iHamitton^  Dit.  p.  608),  or  to  derive  it  in  both  £)rms  of  real  and  logical'cause^  ftx>m  the  relations 
of  eoncepts  to  concepts,  instead  of  founding  the  ralio  co^noteendi  on  the  ratio  estendf,  i.  e.,  on  the  relations 
of  things ;  thereby  inverting  the  processes  of  nature  and  destroying  confidence  in  the  grounds  of  knowledoe 
andoffikith. 

The  reason  or  §  ^^^*  '^^^  Conception  of  the  logical  reason  is  wider  in  its 
6jan"^oauso*^*r  '^"S®  ^^^  application  than  that  of  the  real  canse  on  whicrh 
»«▼•  it  is  founded.    The  real  cause  is  always  prior  to  the  effect 

which  it  produces.  The  mind  in  apprehending  or  observing  its  actual 
workings,  assumes  or  supposes  the  cause,  in  order  to  observe  or  believe 
in  the  actual  effect.  But  in  applying  this  relation  for  the  purposes  of 
reasoning,  the  mind  may  begin  with  the  effect  and  conclude  to  a  cause,  as 
properly  as  when  it  begins  with  the  cause  and  reasons  to  an  effect     Eithef 
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Inval  ves  tlie  other  m  a  connection  of  thought ;  either  can  be  made  to  imply 
the  other  in  the  order  of  dedaction  or  reasoning. 

The  reason  and  the  cause  ooincide,  when  iVom  an  actual  cause,  (the  conditions  and  law% 
being  included  or  supposed,)  we  reason  to  the  certainty  or  reality  of  the  eifect.  Thus  the  fire 
did  or  will  fall  into  a  vessel  of  gunpowder,  therefore  an  explosion  did  or  will  occur.  They 
diverge,  when  we  reason  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  or  when  the  effect  is  made  the  reason  fbi 
our  belief  or  knowledge  of  the  cause :  as  the  Tessel  of  gunpowder  exploded,  therefore  heat  in 
Mine  form  was  present.  The  known  effect  is  in  this  case  tha  rea$on  for  the  beh'ered  or  proved 
o&tulvdon. 

In  a  similar  way  we  reason  both  forwards  and  backwards  from  the  means  to  the  end  and 
from  the  end  to  the  means,  making  either  the  end  or  the  means  the  reason,  and  the  meana  or 
the  end  the  conclusion. 

So  in  moral  action  we  reason  from  the  motives  forward  to  the  act  or  purpose,  and  back- 
ward from  the  act  or  purpose  to  the  impelling  motives,  making  dther  the  reason  for  believiog 
the  other,  with  such  reservation  as  the  nature  of  their  mutual  activity  requires. 

§  448.  The  distinction  should  also  be  noticed  between  cauaea 
Relation  of  j^^^  powcrs  and  laws.    Laws  designate  those  pei*manent 

circumstances  or  relations  which,  though  not  separate  agents 
themselves,  modify  the  production  of  the  effect,  so  that  with  or  with* 
out  these,  the  effect  does  or  does  not  actually  occur,  or  the  energy  of  the 
effect  varies  as  these  circumstances  vary.  The  best  example  of  a  law  as 
distinguished  from  a  cause  or  agent,  is  the  law  of  grayitation — according 
to  which  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  For 
the  purposes  of  reasoning,  however,  the  law  may  be  viewed  as  a  new  or 
varying  cause ;  i.  «.,  the  power  in  question,  e.g,  gravitation,  is  known  or 
manifested  as  a  cause  which  we  can  apply  in  deduction,  so  feu*  as  or 
when  it  obeys  certain  laws. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  intelligible,  we  observe  that  the  various  conditions  on  which  aa 
effect  depends,  may,  when  philosophically  viewed,  be  regarded  as  its  causes.  Thus  to  tba 
effect  combustion,  heat  or  a  burning  substance  and  the  f\iel  are  both  requisites.  The  heat^  aa 
being  able  to  kindle  or  inflame,  is  one  active  agent.  The  capacity  of  the  substance  to  be 
inflamed,  is  another  i^aney.  Nothing  in  the  universe  is  entirely  passive,  but  that  wh&di  li 
eminently  active,  is  odied  the  oause  jMr  hninence,  while  that  whose  eifidency  is  leas  eonspi- 
ciotts  is  called  the  condition.    Their  joint  product  is  the  effect 

§  449.  When  we  employ  reasons  to  prove  geometrical  truth, 
Geometrical       ^q  procccd  in  a  similar  method,  and  the  grounds  of  our 

procedure  and  the  consequent  belief,  are  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  product  regarded  as  dependent  on  certiun  efficient  or  con- 
stituting  elements  which  are  viewed  by  the  mind  as  necessitating  certain 
products  or  effects  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  an  agent,  whether 
material  or  spiritual,  brings  to  pass  its  results.  The  triangle,  square,  cube 
and  sphere  are  regarded  as  possessed  of  certain  properties,  which,  in  their 
natufe,  when  subjected  to  certain  changes,  or  brought  into  certain  com- 
binations, make  the  rea!  existence  of  certain  other  properties  necessary, 
and  therefore  evident  tc  the  mind.    The  ratio  esBendi^  or  the  conceived 
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properties  of  the  geometrical  figure^  in  space  as  constructed  in  tlie  mind, 
becomes  the  rcUio  cognoscendi,  The  nature  of  space,  or  of  bodies  exist- 
ing in  space,  is  the  actnal  rea$on  that  the  mind  accepts  the  conclusion. 
The  geometrical  construction  has  a  quasi  causal  efficiency,  the  effect  or 
consequence  pf  which  cannot  be  set  aside ;  or  the  construction  may  be 
viewed  as  a  joint  effect  of  the  mind's  aotiyity,  upon  or  within  the  supposed 
conditions,  as  determined  by  the  mind's  intuition  of  space. 

Thus :  two  triangles  ve  similar,  t.  &,  their  sides  and  correspooding  angles  are  equal, 
because  they  are  the  halres  made  bj  the  diagoual  of  a  paraUelogram.  The  reason  is  found  in 
the  preiiuuslj  constructed  properties  of  the  parallelogram.  But  these  properties  are  deter- 
mined by  the  oonstructiTe  acts  of  the  mind,  ^paot  being  ussumed  as  allowing  the  mind  to 
ooncei?e  or  construct  certain  figures.  The  figures  being  construeted  are  divided,  i,  &,  new 
figures  are  constructed — they  are  compared  with  eaoh  other — ^they  are  superimposed  upon  one 
another— in  short,  there  is  a  series  of  consecatiye  acts  passing  into  effects,  the  acts  deter- 
mining the  effects  and  the  effects  being  determined  or  defined  by  the  mind's  acts  and  the 
material,  viz.,  space,  with  which  itworica.  We  reascm  from  the  act,  i.  «.,  the  oause  to  the 
effeet,  or  from  the  effect  back  to  the  act,  precisely  as  when  the  cause  and  effect  are  material. 
Tliere  is  no  difference  in  the  ground  of  the  certainty  when  the  product  is  mental  The  relation 
of  the  cause  and  the  reason  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  The  reason  rests  upon  the  known 
capacity  of  the  mind  to  construct  such  an  effect,  vie,  a  triang^  or  square,  by  precisely  the  same 
genetic  or  productive  acts,  under  fixed  spatial  conditions. 

What  we  call  the  nature  or  properties  of  the  triangle  or  sqnaie  are  aeooimfted  fi>r  by  the 
mind's  power  to  prodooe  Aem,  and  the  oononzTiDgaid  of  spaee  as  a  oondilion  or  coigent  to  the 
effect. 

g  450.  The  same  is  true,  when  we  reason  from  the  essential 
bgRediate  Byi-  constituents  of  a  logical  concept ;  or  construct  what  some 
logicians  call  immediate  syllogisms. 

These  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  reaeonhig  propec,  as  the  process  is  merdy  foimaL  But 
if  they  are  to  be  so  regarded,  then  the  parts  and  the  whole,  from  which  in  such  cases  we  reason 
to  one  another  have  been  previously  fixed  by  the  thinlting  power,  or  the  power  to  generalize 
at  all.  That  is,  these  are  products  of  the  mind*s  creative  energy  which  are  referred  in  the 
final  explanation  to  the  mind's  own  acting  conformably  to  the  relations  or  forms  of  thought, 
wUch  are  assumed  as  conformed  to  the  relations  of  things  ;  these  relations  being  regarded  as 
fixed  or  permanent  forces  to  all  like  constmotions,  just  as  spaee  and  number  give  law  to  all  the 
objects  to  whioh  they  pertain.  These  logical  products  as  vthoU$  and  pairU,  p^tUivet,  and  neffa- 
livw,  etc,  are  regarded  as  causal  of  certam  results  to  any  object  brought  into  certain  relji- 
tioDS  with  them.  They  are  reasoned  of,  as  though  they  were  actually  existing  beings  with 
causal  properties  obeying  unchanging  laws.  The  parts  make  up  the  whole  and  the  whole  is 
divisible  hito  parts,  because  the  mind  unites  these  as  parts  and  makes  of  them  a  whole,  and 
being  so  united  they  must  hold  true  to  the  nature,  t.  0.,  the  effeet  or  product  which  the  mind 
has  made  by  its  creative  activity.  We  say,  some  idands  are  sarroonded  by  water,  becanae  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  islaDd  to  be  surrounded  by  water,  t.  «.,  becauae  all  islands  are  surrounded 
by  water.  Duty  can  only  be  perfonned  by  »  moral  bemg,  because  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  duty  to  be  performed  by  such  a  being.  In  all  sueh  cases  we  reason  from  what  the  mmd 
has  produced  to  what  is  necessarily  involved  by  what  are  called  the  relations  of  content  and 
extent    These  relations  we  give  to  every  concept  which  we  construct. 

These  portions  will  be  Illustrated  more  frilly  m  treating  of  the  wletiea  of  dedaetioii. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

EEAflONING. — ^VABIETIBS   OF  DEDUCTION. 

Fbom  the  aaalysifl  of  the  DeductiTe  Prooeas  is  genera!,  we  proceed  to  a  special  ooiiaidermtioK 
of  the  several  vctrUtUt  of  dediuefive  reasoning.  These  are  determined  bj  the  diflbreneec 
fat  the  Bubjectrmatter  upon  or  about  which  the  process  of  deduction  is  employed,  so  &r 
as  this  sabject-matter  occasions  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  reasons  upon  which 
the  reasoning  depends.  Material  forces  and  reasons  differ  from  the  psychological  and  moral. 
Both  these  are  unlike  the  mathematicaL  Those  which  are  purely  logical  differ  from  all  the 
others.  2%e  proeessy  however,  is  common  to  all  these  objects  so  far  as  It  is  deductiye,  but 
the  subject-matter  is  m  each  case  so  peculiar  in  respect  to  the  sources  from  which  it  is 
deriyed,  the  eyidence  on  which  its  reality  rests,  and  the  method  by  which  the  mind  gains 
and  uses  the  knowledge  inyolved,  as  to  occadon  a  marked  difference  in  what  is  usually 
esteemed  and  called  the  process  of  deduction. 

§451.  The  varieties  of  deductive  reasoning  UBually  recognized 
fiTroeT^t^hoTe    are  the  Probable^  the  Mathematical^  and  the  Formal, 

Probable  reasoning  again  is  subdivided  into  three,  the 
phyaicaly  the  psychological^  and  the  historical^  according  as  the  subject-matter 
is  physical  beings  and  phenomena,  spiritual  agents  and  their  manifestations, 
or  those  combinations  of  the  two  which  make  up  human  history.  It  is 
often  called  applied  reasoning^  because  its  materials  are  facts  known  by 
observation  and  induction,  and  to  the  materials  thus  acquired  or  furnished, 
its  processes  are  applied. 

Mathematical  reasoning  is  threefold,  according  as  it  is  concerned  with 
continued  or  discrete  quantity,  or  as  it  combines  the  methods  appropriate 
to  each.    It  is  Geometrical^  Arithmetical  and  Analytical 

Formal  reasoning  concerns  itself  with  pure  concepts  ahstracted  from.  aU 
beings  and  phenomena^  and  with  the  relations  which  such  concepts  involve. 
It  is  sometimes  technically  styled  simply  logical  deduction,  and  its 
arguments  are  called  immediate  or  purely  logical  syllogisms. 

§  452.  In  probable  or  applied  deduction^  we  may  for  the  pree- 
5g  dSSed?***'  ^^^  assume  that  the  premises  are  furnished  by  induction  and 
observation.  In  respect  to  induction^  it  is  for  the  present 
sufficient  that  we  affirm  that  by  it  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  general 
powers,  properties  or  agencies,  in  the  spheres  of  matter  and  of  spirit.  It 
is  in  the  same  way  that  we  reach  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  viz^ 
those  universal  conditions  of  the  action  of  these  agents  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  fixed  propositions,  and  can  be  regarded  as  rules  or  regulators 
of  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  their  effects  or  phenomena.  Both  must 
be  considered,  whenever  an  event  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  reasoning. 
But  power  and  law  in  their  relations  to  deduction  may  be  considered  aa 
the  same,  so  far  as  each  is  a  reason  for  the  conclusion.  In  applied  reason 
ing  as  defined,  indtietian  is  always  necessary  to  Aimish  major  premisesi 
because  there  can  be  no  reasons,  if  there  are  no  general  or  universal  pow 
ers  or  laws. 
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For  minor  premises  in  Iheee  ceMs,  cbiervaium  often  snf&oes,  because  it  often  fiimishefl 
indiTidnnl  facts  or  erents.  When  these  minor  premises  aflSrm  any  thing  of  a  class  of  general 
hed  pbjeots,  indvetion  may  be  required  as  well  as  observation. 

This  descriptiim  of  reasoning  is  called  JProbaiUy  sometimeB  ProblemaUeal  and 
Tbe  «pltbet  ez-  Moral,  simply  because  the  subject-matter  depends  on  causes  which  are  con- 
qniSified.      "       tingent,  and  is  not  necessarily  tme.    Its  reality  cannot  be  proved  by  demon* 

stratiye  eridenoe.  As  such  it  is  contrasted  with  the  mathematical  and  formal, 
the  subject-matter  of  which  is  in  no  sense  a  real  being  or  erent,  and  is  dependent  on  no  con- 
tmgtney  for  its  enstence  or  occurrence,  but  on  the  properties  or  relations  of  mathematical  and 
'o^cal  concepts.  As  soon  as  the  premises  are  constructed  by  the  mind  they  need  no  evidence 
from  experience.  They  are  obviously  and  intuitirely  tru&  The  tenns  probable,  etc.,  do  not^ 
however,  imply  that  the  processes  involyed  are  less  yalid  or  oonvindng,  or  that  the  premises 
or  conclusions  are  less  trustworthy. 

But  whether  the  reasoning  process,  as  such,  relates  to  facta 
'*~°?Mdto5J°  ^^  matter,  to  facts  of  spirit,  or  to  facts  of  history,  it  rests 


upon  reasons  in  the  way  already  explained.  The  tacts  are 
reasoned  out  whenever  the  power  or  law  with  its  conditions  is  employed 
to  prove  that  tbey  must  have  occurred,  inasmuch  as  the  causes  exist 
which  require  them ;  or  whenever  facts  or  events  known  to  exist  are  ex- 
plained by  being  referred  to  such  agencies  or  laws. 

Thus,  the  suspended  weight  let  loose,  it  is  reasoned,  must  fall,  because  the 
In  the  aphora  of  force  of  gravitation  is  always  in  action  ;  or  the  reaton  why  it  fell,  or  why  it 
''^*^^*  ought  to  be  believed  that  it  fell,  is  that  this  power  was  acting  at  the  time. 

The  marble  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  because  the  lime  has  a  stronger 
ifflnffty  ibr  h  than  for  carbonic  add.  The  decomposition  of  these  elements  attended  by  effiv* 
fsioenee  is  taqUamed  by  the  operation  of  the  stronger  force  over  the  weaker. 

In  the  sphere  of  spirit,  /  rea»on  that  at  the  thought  of  Hannibal  I  shall  always 
In  the  aphare  of  think  of  Fabius,  because  the  two,  by  assodation,  hare  become  permanently  fixed 
"^     '  in  my  thoughts.     By  a  reference  to  the  operation  of  this  power  under  its 

laws,  I  explain  the  fact,  that  I  thought  of  Fabius  a  moment  previous.    In  a 

hnilar  way  1  predict  or  explain  a  particular  purpose  or  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  an 

Individual  by  referring  to  the  reatone  whidi  are  to  be  found  in  the  Joint  actions  of  certain 

motives  and  a  supposed  disposition  or  kind  of  character,  both  these  being  regarded  as  agendes 

of  spirit,  or  as  conditions  of  its  action  which  are  regulated  by  fixed  laws. 

The  student  and  interpreter  of  history  reasons   concerning  events  of  the 

past  when  he  seeks  to  explain  them  by  their  appropriate  causes  and   laws, 

or  toforeoaH  the  ftiture  by  means  of  the  great  forces  or  agencies, — the  so* 

called  principles— through  which  the  dburse  of  events  and  the  results  of 
important  movements  in  sodety  can  be  interpreted. 

When  an  advocate  reasons  for  or  against  the  actoal  occurrence  of  a  certain 
In  the  legal  event,  by  a  reference  to  known  principles  of  human  action,  or  the  testimony 
ai^oMenl  ^  eredible  witnesses,  or  when  he  reasons  for  or  agunst  the  truthfulness  of  a 

witness,  or  when,  an  event  having  occurred,  as  a  theft  or  a  homicide,  he 
reasons  out  a  theory  to  explain  the  event,  and  reasons  against  a  counter  theory,  he  refers  to 
certain  agencies  and  laws  in  the  world  of  matter  or  in  the  worid  of  spirit,  and  often  in  both, 
M  reasons  adequate  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 

Deduction  is  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  when  applied  to  material  than 
Why  more  antie-  when  applied  to  spiritual  phenomena,  because  the  agendes  known  in  the  one 
Sinm apixit.       sphere  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  other,  and  because  the  laws  according 

to  which  these  agendes  produce  their  results  are  capable  of  being  expresset^ 
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in  mBthematical  formnle.  Hence,  in  many  of  fbe  pbjvieal  adenoee  w«  aipy  the  rigor,  tii€ 
certainty  and  the  varietj  of  geometrical  deduction,  as  in  MMami»,  Optieiy  Nmviffolwi^  Tkst^ 
retical  Attrofumiy  and  Chemical  AntUymt. 

This  introduces  faito  the  sphere  of  pore  dednetion  a  second  element,  rix.  the  mathemaiiM^ 
which  is  combined  with  that  which  is  conUngent  or  probUmatieal^  in  many  of  the  phyBlotl 
sciences,  but  which  in  the  pure  or  abstract  mathematics,  gives  character  to  ithaX  U  called  hy 
eminence  mathematieal  reasoning. 

§  458.  The  objects  or  entities  with  which  mathematical  rea- 
KawSnI.  Boning  is  concenied,  are  constraoted  by  the  mind  itself  on 

the  suggestion  of,  and  of  course  with  reference  to,  certMn 
material  things  and  occurring  acts,  which  are  related  to  one  another  in 
space  and  time.  Hence  these  entities  themselves  have  certain  definite 
relations  to  space  and  time,  which  are  called  their  properties. 

We  need  not  here  consider  all  the  questions  which  may  be  raised  in  respect  to  the  natore 
of  these  oljects  or  the  processes  by  which  they  are  formed.  We  are  concerned  with  thoio 
only  which  are  mvolved  in  and  give  character  to  mathematical  deduction,  and  which  most  be 
onderstood  to  explain  this  process. 

_       . .  We  assume  the  reality  (in  some  sort)  of  Space  and  Time.  We 

The  entitiefl   or  ,  ,  i 

hwnm  to  which  assumc  also  that  we  can  construct  and  represent  to  our 
minds,  the  various  thought-objects  with  which  the  sciences 
of  magnitude  and  number  are  concerned.  We  certainly  find  ourselves,  at 
a  certain  stage  of  intellectual  development,  possessed  of  the  concepts 
which  are  employed  in  geometry,  general  arithmetic,  and  algebra— as  the 
Pointy  the  Zine,  the  Superftcks,  the  Triangle^  the  Square^  the  Cirde^  4he 
Cvhe^  the  Sphere^  the  Gone^  etc.,  as  also  the  Uh^j  the  Sum^  the  Differefncty 
the  MuUipU^  the  Divisor  and  the  Raiio. 

These  are  properly  called  concepts  or  general  notions.  Like 
Jreoonoe^?**^  Other  concepts  their  constituents  are  affirmable  of  the  indi- 
vidual objects  to  which  they  relate ;  they  have  no  separately 
real,  but  only  a  relative  and  therefore  a  mental  existence.  The  individual 
objects  of  which  these  concepts  are  affirmable  are,  as  it  would  seem  at  first, 
individual  objects  of  sense  or  spirit ;  as  when  we  affirm  a  line,  or  point,  or 
superficies  to  belong  to  a  block  of  ivory.  On  second  thought,  we  are  sure 
that  the  mathematical  point,  line,  or  surfiiee,  cannot  belong  to  any  mate- 
rial object  as  such,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  perfectly  eoen  or  thcarp 
edges  or  even  planes  in  any  material  object.  Nor  are  there  in  nature  any 
perfect  units,  exactly  the  counterparts  of  one  another.  The  mind  must 
construct  or  imagine  such  entities  for  itself,  having  indeed  some,  and 
those  easily  recognizable,  relations  to  the  material  originals. 

These  individual  endties  are  then  generalized,  and  become  concepts ;  having  a  ocmlent  and 
extent,  and  l)eing  capable  of  definition,  division,  and  clasrification.  The  ia^Rvidml  and  tl  e 
general  are  however  scarcely  distinguished  by  the  mind  itself.  The  individual  differences  are  so 
inconsiderable  and  for  the  purposes  of  mathematical  science  so  unimportant,  that  they  da  aot 
come  mto  notice.    The  attributes  and  relations  which  they  have  in  common  and  wfaie&i  oo» 
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ilitQte  tb«ir  fanport,  are  entirely  prominent  and  exduaye  of  the  others.  Indeed,  ir  thi 
matberaatieal  prcceeees  the  mind  pasBes  bo  quickly  from  the  indiTidual  to  the  general  and 
returaa  agahi  so  suddenly  to  the  individual  ae  not  to  obeerre  for  the  moment  with  which  it  haa 
to  do  when  considering  the  natnre  and  rdationa  of  the  line  or  triangle  which  is  before  it; 
whether  what  it  obaerrea  or  thinka  o£f  is  this  triangle  as  an  individual^  or  as  the  representa- 
tive of  all  trian^es  conoeiTable. 

It  is  another  marked  and  distinctiye  peculiarity  of  these  relations,  that  they  are 
Tbalr  nroiMarties  cleariy  and  entirely  distinguishable  from  all  other  generalized  properties.  It 
■yi»it"«i  IS  nnposiible  that  the  length,  breadth  etc  of  any  material  object  should  be 

confoonded  with  its  sensible  qualities,  or  that  the  distinctions  of  number 
should  be  mistaken  for  those  properties  of  matter  or  spirit  of  which  sense  or  consciousness 
takes  oognizance.  Not  only  are  they  clearly  separated  as  a  class,  but  each  one  of  the  class  is 
fiharply  separable  from  every  other.  The  Une  cannot  poeeibly  be  confounded  with  the  surfaoe 
ttor  the  sum  with  the  difference.  Then  again  the  number  of  the  more  general  of  these  rela* 
tions  is  so  limited  as  to  be  entirely  within  the  reach  of  the  imagination  and  the  memory.  The 
mfaid  is  entirely  certain  that  no  one  required  has  been  overlooked.  The  eye  can  easily  sweep 
over  the  entire  field  of  view  at  a  single  glance. 

§  464.  Again ;  these  concepts,  like  all  others,  can,  as  has 
ed  in  propoji-    been  explained,  be  expanded  into  propositions  of  content  and 

extent.  The  propositions  of  content  are  the  definitions  which 
state  the  attributes  which  constitute  the  essence  of  each  of  the  complex 
concepts  which  we  form  by  mathematical  construction,  as  of  the  square, 
the  triangle,  the  cube,  etc.,  etc.  The  best  and  most  satisiactorv  definitions 
ore  those  which  bring  directly  before  the  mind  the  act  or  process  by  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  constructed.  Thus,  a  line  is  defined  as  a  point 
moved  in  space,  a  point  is  produced  by  the  intersection  or  termination  of 
one  line  by  another,  a  superficies  results  from  a  line  in  motion,  a  solid 
from  a  moving  superficies,  a  sphere  from  a  circle  revolved  about  its  diam- 
eter, a  cone  from  the  revolution  of  a  right-angled  triangle  about  its  per- 
pendicular. Definitions  of  this  kind  also  may  serve  to  connect  one 
construction  with  another,  and  thus  enable  us  to  carry  forward  the  prop- 
cities  of  one — a  lower — ^into  those  of  another — a  higher. 

We  recognize  these  definitions  to  be  appropriate  and  true, 
t^SSa^  ^^^    because  we  know  that  we  ourselves  perform  the  processes 

and  achieve  the  results  which  the  definitions  describe.  Such 
definitions  we  sometimes  phrase  in  the  language  of  command,  as,  draw 
me  a  Une^  move  a  piane^  etc.  For  this  reason  they  are  called  poshdatesj  pas- 
tvdata^  i.  e.,  eonoepts  which  may  be  required  and  assumed  without  dissent. 

The  definitions  of  the  oonoepts  of  nmnber  sosroely  need  to  be  given.  We  assnme  at  oneo 
that  all  men  know  what  they  signiiy.  When  an  explanation  of  them  is  required  we  refer 
iireolly  to  the  processee  of  numbering,  as  addinff  and  dMmiaking  ;  eiAer  by  variable  •r 
eauptaat  rates,  etc.,  etc. 

The  peculiarities  of  mathematioal  definitions  as  distingolshed  horn  all  others,  arise  from 
the  ciromnstance  that  they  ezbanst  the  enthw  import  or  essence  of  the  concept  We  are 
errtain  that  the  definitions  of  a  triangle  and  square  are  eriianative.  finch  oonoepts  are  in  their 
rery  vatnre  transparent,  we  oan  see  tbvongfa  them  as  throogh  oiystal  water  to  the  bottom  oft 
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mountain  liike.  We  know  thjLi  the  properties  enumerated  perfectly  distinguish  this  conoept 
from  eyery  other.  The  definition  does  not  indeed  express  all  that  is  true  of  the  concept  ac 
related  to  every  other  in  every  conceiTable  combination,  (else  reasoning  or  analy^  oonld  not 
add  to  our  knowledge,)  bat  it  gives  all  that  is  essential  to  enable  the  mind  to  lUstingraiah  it 
from  every  other,  t.  «.,  to  know  with  entire  satisfiMstion,  and  adequately  to  define  vhat  iiie 
concept  is  with  which  it  has  to  do. 

Mathematical  §  ^^^'  '^®  propositions  of  extent  are  such  as  these :  Triangles 
propojdtions  of  are  plane  and  spherical ;  and  each  of  these  are  acute,  obtuse, 
or  right-angled :  and  for  the  same  reason  that  mathematical 
definitions  are  exhaustive,  mathematical  divisions  are  known  to  be  com- 
plete. All  divisions  of  extent  grow  out  of  the  definitions  of  content 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  these  last  are  exhaustive,  on  account  of  the  limited 
number  of  the  elements  involved,  it  follows,  that  all  possible  subdivisions 
which  depend  upon  such  elements,  can  be  easily  compassed  and  confi- 
dently enumerated  by  the  mind. 

Hamilton  pertinently  observes :  '^  Mathematical,  like  all  other  reason- 
ing, is  syllogistic ;  but  here,  the  perspicuous  necessity  of  the  matter  necessi- 
tates the  correctness  of  the  form  ;  we  cannot  reason  wrong.*' —  Works  oj 
Beid^  p.  YOl,  n. 

§  456.    Besides  the  definitions,  there  is  another  class  of  prop- 

^^bma  of  two    Qgitions  Called  axioms.    These  diifer  from  definitions  in  this, 

that  they  state  the  necessary  relations  that  are  involved  in  the 

nature  or  application  of  all  the  concepts  of  quantity  as  such,  whereas  each  one 

of  the  definitions  states  either  the  content  or  extent  of  some  special  concept. 

Examples  of  axioms :  such  propositions  as  the  following, '  th^  whole  is 
greater  than  its  part  J  i.  e.,  it  is  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  concept 
the  whole^  that  it  should  bear  this  relation  to  another  concept  called  its 
part.  The  one  requires  its  correlate;  involving  the  relations  of  greater  and 
less.  We  construct  and  therefore  conceive  the  whole  by  the  addition  of 
parts  ;  we  construct  parts  by  the  division  of  a  whole. 

Again,  Mf  to  or  from  equal  quantities  we  add  or  take  equals,  the  sums 
or  remainders  are  equal'  This  is  also  seen  at  once  to  be  true,  and  to  be 
involved  in  the  very  nature  of  equality. 

Axioms  of  this  first  class  are  equally  applicable  to  arithmetical  and  geometn* 
M^  AritSmetto  ^  quantity.  They  aifirm  the  relations  which  the  mind  must  evolre  and  dia* 
and  Geometry.      cem  whencTer  it  measures  one  such  quanUty  by  another.  It  is  of  the  nature  ci 

any  quantity  to  be  measurable ;  it  can  be  known  as  equal,  greater  or  less,  wbeo 
compared  with  another  quantity.  More  exactly  we  say  in  the  concrete ;  separate  objects  bar. 
hig  relations  to  either  space  or  time  or  to  both,  can  measure  one  another.  E^nality^  greater'* 
and  Uu-neUy  are  discerned  in  and  evolTed  from  these  acts  of  comparison.  The  axicnns  < 
iug  the  equal,  the  greater  and  the  less,  state  in  general  language  and  in  special  applicatioBa 
what  the  mind  necessarily  belieres  in  erery  particular  case.  They  do  not  enable  th«  mind  to 
apply  a  predicate  to  the  individual  heeauu  it  has  affirmed  it  of  the  general,  but  they  aflhm  in  geo- 
eral  what  the  mind  is  ready  to  assent  to  m  eyery  special  instance.  Cf.  Kant,  Kritik,  p.  14a. 
e<).  fios.,  p.  170,  cd.  Hart,  and  ProUg,  §  2.    Kant  contends,  that  though  they  are  proposition 
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d  priort,  they  are  not  azioinfl  at  alL  Hansel,  m  his  Frole^.  Log^  chap.  It.,  contends  that  they 
ire  analytic ;  i. «.  when  we  say  the  whole  la  greater  than  a  part,  we  simply  express  in  distinct 
huaguage  what  is  implied  in  the  concept,  the  «hoU, 

Axioms  of  this  character  are  sometimes  called  analytic  propositions  as  ixm- 
t^nii^ii  *^  trasted  with  synthetic,  beeaose,  as  it  is  contended,  they  evolve  or  explicate  in 
iomf.  the  predicate  what  is  impliedly  known  or  assumed  in  the  subject 

There  is  another  class  of  axioms,  such  as  these :  JI0O  straight  linet  cannoi 
indote  a  tpaeeg  TW  or  more  paralid  linea,  if  produced  ever  to  far  in  either  direction^  eon 
never  meet  These  axioms  apply  to  geometrical  quantity  only.  These  are  clearly  synthetical 
propositions.  Whaterer  may  be  true  of  those  of  the  other  dass ;  in  those  of  this  the  predicate 
contains  new  matter  which  the  subject  does  not  imply.  And  yet  these  proposiUons  are  self- 
evident  and  intuitively  true.  They  cannot  and  need  not  be  demonstrated.  Their  truth  is  as 
obvious  to  the  mmd  as  is  the  possibility  of  constructiug  the  original  concepts  involved,  or  the 
propriety  of  accepting  certaiu  postulates.  In  all  these  cases  the  mind  disoems  the  necessary 
relations  of  objects  to  space. 

TathAic,  in  The  Chart  and  SoaU  pf  IVwM,  chap.  L  bm.  iL,  liMrts  that  aadoma  are  self-evident,  but  not 
Intuttiye,  beoanaei  as  be  contends,  if  they  were  intuitiTe,  they  would  *' flash  dtzect  conviction  on  the  mind* 
as  external  otgeots  do  on  the  seosea,  of  aU  men." 

The  nature  and  grounds  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
definitions  self-  mathematical  definitions  and  axioms  need  not  here  be  dis- 
*^  '  cussed  at  length  :  all  concede  that  we  give  to  both  an  unhesi- 
tating and  nnitbrm  assent,  as  necessarily  and  universally  true.  Whatever 
theory  is  adopted  in  respect  to  the  method  by  which  we  obtain  this  knowl- 
edge, or  the  evidence  on  which  we  ground  it,  there  is  no  question  at  all 
in  respect  to  the  clearness  and  confidence  of  our  convictions.  Even  those 
who  contend  that  we  accept  them  on  grounds  of  the  uniform  experience 
of  their  truth, — whether  reached  by  inseparable  and  ineradicable  associa- 
tions, or  through  the  process  of  induction, — still  regard  these  axioms  as 
unquestionably  true.  Those  who  hold  that  the  mind  believes  in  their 
truth  because  it  confides  in  the  known  results  of  its  own  productive  activity 
under  the  known  and  permanent  conditions  of  space  and  time,  have  no 
stronger  conviction  of  their  uniform  and  necessary  truth. 

The  question  has  been  earnestly  agitated  whether  the  axioms  or  the  defini* 
d^nitio'""'  ^  ^^°"  '"^  ^^  foundations  of  geometrical  reasoning.  It  has  been  very  gener* 
tain  deduction  T    ally  held  that  the  axioms  are  the  real  prineipia  upon  which  such  reasoning 

depends :  that  is,  that  they  are  the  unproved  but  assumed  mi^or  premises 
of  which,  with  certain  mmor  premises  furnished  by  the  definitions,  all  the  syllogisms  are  con- 
Btruoted,  that  make  up  the  demonstrations  of  geometry. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  kind  of  axioms  which  can  be  considered  in  this  dlsoassion,  is  the  ilrtt  class 
whieh  ve  have  olted,  the  so-oaUed  analytic  axioms.  Those  of  the  second  dass,  all  would  concede,  are  as 
truly  ptincipies  as  are  the  deflnMloas ;  as  capable  as  they  to  serreas  major  pramises  tar  syllogisms.  Thay 
axe  indeed  more  truly  synthatio  than  the  deflnitioDs  themselvee. 

The  method  after  whioh  these  demonstrations  are  conducted  by  Endid,  has  lent  a  decided 
support  to  this  view.  In  all  these  demonstrations,  these  axioms  are  constantly  cited  aa 
miyor  premises  for  the  truth  of  the  oondusions  which  are  deriyed  from  them.  His  arguments 
are  in  substance  as  follows :  All  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing,  are  equal  to  one 
another.  The  case  of  the  equaUty  of  the  two  lines  or  angles  to  a  third  is  a  case  of  the  kind 
Therefore,  this  is  a  case  of  their  being  equal  to  one  another. 
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Agaiiut  ihis  dootrlno,  Loeke,  Buay,  B.  it.  o.  viL  SIO,  protMts  with  gr««t  MnufrtOMi  and  Ibroo,  tkat 
we  do  not  assent  to  the  general  propoaitJon  ftny  more  readily  than  we  do  to  the  particolar  oonclaiion  whloh 
it  was  designed  to  prove,  and  that  the  axiom,  as  a  general  truth,  theraftnre  does  not  serre  as  the  ground  d 
onr  belief.  The  only  use  which  snoh  azioms  serre  is,  in  oontroTersy ;  to  silcnoe  wranglers,  fay  showing  then 
that  they  not  only  belleTe  the  partiwilar  wbioh  ia  in  dispute,  hut  vastly  move,  <.  «^  the  general  which  in* 
olndeslt. 

jBeid,  Buoyt  on  tht  Intd,  Powert,  Etmiy  yi.  ohaps.  ▼.  and  -vii.,  holds  a  diiliBrent  opinion,  when  he  asserts 
the  importanoe  of  First  Troths  or  First  Principles  as  the  necessary  foundations  of  all  our  knoiriedga,  and 
fautanoes  the  indispensablenees  of  azioms  as  premises  in  geometrical  reasoning.  But  when  he  comes  to  ex- 
plain himself;  he  concedes  the  Justice  of  the  meet  of  Locke's  obserrationak 

FHneipal  Campbdl,  in  his  Philosophy  </  Rhttorie  (B.  i.  a  t.  1 1),  tB:kes  the  same  view  as  Baid. 

Dugald  Stewart,  Sfementt,  Fart  ii.  subd.  i.  c.  i.  sec.  i.  1  and  2,  agrees  with  Locke,  and  contends  that 
the  definitions  and  not  the  axioms  are  the  foundations  or  principles  of  geometrical  reasoning.  The  axioms 
he  does  not  consider  useless  but  calls  them  cfemente,  though  not  prineipUt.  The  definitions  lie  oom- 
paz«s  to  "the  hook,  or  rather  the  beam,**  to  which  is  attached  a  chain  supporting  a  weight,  while  the  axioma 
"may  bo  compared  to  the  suooeasive  ooncatenations  which  connect  the  dlifex«nt  links  immediately  with 
one  another.*' 

For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  determine  whether  the  axioms  or 
the  definitions  are  or  are  not  the  principles  of  geometrical  deduction.  In  the  one  cane  w€ 
begin  our  series  of  deductions  with  certain  general  truths  that  are  more  extensive  than,  and 
are  prior  to  the  subject-matter  of  geometry.  In  the  other  we  find  our  first  propositionB  in  the 
definitions,  or  the  Airther  truths  which  the  definitions  introduce  and  make  possible. 

The  construction  §  467.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  what  is  called 
^urlT'A^ii  geometrical  demonstration  is  very  far  from  being  a  procesa 
aiy  lines.  ^f  p^^^^  deduction.  As  preliminary  to  this  and  coincident  with 

it  at  every  step,  there  is  carried  forward  a  process  of  preparing  the  mate- 
rials concerning  which  we  reason,  so  tJiat  they  can  be  brought  into  compari- 
son. This  is  ordinarily  termed  the  constmction  of  the  diagram  or  the 
dr&wmg  of  auxiliary  lines.  In  some  oases  these  constractions  are  very 
easy  and  simple,  in  others  they  are  difficult  and  complex.  In  all  cases  they 
task  the  power  of  invention,  and  of  fertile  suggestion.  The  mind  must 
divine  or  anticipate,  or  have  a  presentiment  of  what  it  will  prove  and 
how  it  can  prove  it,  as  it  proceeds  with  this  preliminary  construction*  It 
must  maintain  a  continued  course  of  inventing  and  providing  middle 
terms,  so  to  speak.  The  preparation  of  the  diagram  for  the  demonstration 
of  the  47th  prop.  1st  book,  of  Euclid's  Greometry,  is  no  inconsiderable 
achievement  of  inventive  skill  and  sagacity. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  thai  in  order  to  be  oeziain  of  the  poasiUlity  of  drawing  boom  of 
these  lines,  and  of  the  character  of  the  figures  whioh  will  resalt  from  them,  we  oannot  dapcad 
upon  dther  the  axioms  or  the  definitions,  nor  on  the  results  of  previous  reasoning  procease^ 
bat  we  must  rely  solely  upon  our  direct  intuition  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  figwas 
wUch  our  postulates  enable  oa  to  draw,  and  which  our  definitions  describe.  We  know,  i&r 
example,  by  intuition  only,  that  we  can  connect  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  square  or 
leetaogle,  and  that  the  diagonal  thus  drawn  will  diride  the  rectangle  into  two  triaogLes  with  a 
eommon  base.  In  conatmoUng  a  redaxiigle,  we  must  presuppose  the  space  which  we  oifcuBft- 
seribe,  and  some  of  the  oonsequent  relations  to  it  and  to  each  other  of  its  bounding  lines. 
8o  soon  as  we  divide  this  qMce,  we  add  to  this  knowledge  aUn,  by  direct  inqieotioa  or  Intai- 
tkm.  The  same  's  true  whenerer  we  add  to  or  divide  any  eoDstraotk»,  whether  it  be  origiBal 
or  superinduced 
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R  aJhOQld  be  aotloed,  ttutt  Itt  aU  «Mas  of  eompUeated  gMmcArioal  oonstrasHoii,  ih«  oom 
IteiAtlta  Tiro-  P^«**<"*  <>'  *^®  diagram  is  the  rosnlt,  to  ft  Uige  degrM,  of  a  lentaHv€  process.  "We  d»* 
eeosee  often  re-  ^  ^®*  ^^^  ^<a  obsexTe  whether  the  neir  relatiotis  brought  Into  existence  by  this  con- 
q:iiired.  stmctlon  may  senre  as  ooimeoting  links  between  the  point  laid  down  and  its  piool  Tht 

mind,  by  this  process,  boilde  ft  road,  as  it  were,  before  itseli;  and  thus  goes  on,  step  b| 
atep,  to  the  otberwlse  inaccessible  goal.  The  geometer  may  not  at  onoe  see  yc^^w  the  path  must  Ue»  and 
may  make  many  rtAn  attempts,  before  he  can  ctosa  the  epftce  thftt  sepAntes  him  from  his  objeet 

The  new  oonstniotions  whidi  we  form  for  each  new  theorem,  fnnueh  fresh 
Sons    **ftumK    ^•*®'^*^  ^^^  y**  ^^^^  proceasea  of  deduction,  and  thus  enlarge  the  sphere,  bj 


Bucooasiye  sTnfcheses,  of  the  objects  to  whioh  our  deductions  can  be  applied. 

The  new  truths  which  these  new  oonstructlons  enable  ua  to  disoorer  are  intui- 
tirely  assented  to  in  their  conditions  and  their  evidenee.  They  are  axiomatic,  similar  to  the 
axioms  of  the  second  class  which  we  baye  already  considered.  The  number  of  such  aziomatie 
truths  made  possible  bj  the  endless  yariety  of  geometrical  construccions  is  well  ni^^  unlimited. 
With  eyery  new  construction,  some  new  relation  is  eyoked,  and  its  truth  is  intuitiyely  assented 
to. 

The  necessity  of  eonstrooting  the  diagram  in  order  to  elicit  additional  knowledge  has 
GeOQiettioftl  r«^  led  to  a  great  yariety  of  theories  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  geometrical  reasoning. 
inU>°^  comSn^  Some,  as  Schleiermadber,  DialOttik^  haye  reeolyed  the  whole  of  the  process  into  tbe  de« 
tion.  vising  of  the  requisite  auxiliary  lines,  which  being  done,  they  assert  that  nothing  more 

is  necessary  than  to  institute  a  succession  of  measurements  or  comparisons  of  equal 
quantittes.  These  orerlook  theetroumstaaoe  that  the  process  of  deduotion  is  also  employed  whenever 
we  use  general  troths  as  the  grounds  of  particular  condusions.  Because  the  constructive  process  is  an  es- 
sential, and  oftentimes  the  most  conspicuous  element,  they  recognise  no  other. 

Others,  like  J.  8.  Mill  and  Sir  John  Hersohel,  contend  that  all  mathematical  truth  is 
^^     gained  by  successive  processes  of  induction,  as  well  the  original  axioms  and  definitions 
Atto  into  laoBO*     ^^  ^j,^  ^^^  truths  which  successive  demonstrations  enable  us  to  discern.    These  think- 
ers confound  the  condiiioBS  of  discerning  ft  truth  with  the  prooess  by  which  it  is  gained, 
aad  the  eyideaue  on  which  it  rests.    Because  the  mi^  is  forced  to  use  individual  exam- 
ples of  real  things  in  order  to  fix  its  attention  upon  what  it  can  construct  and  think  ol  they  conclude  that 
tho  only  possible  way  in  which  it  can  use  them  Is  to  form  Inductions  (which,  by  the  way,  are  by  J.  S.  Mill 
resolvable  into  inseparable  associations).    Mill,  having  resolved  the  deductive  process  into  indnction,  could 
•caroely  avoid  the  neoessity  of  explaining  mathemfttioal  reasoning  by  the  same  principle.    The  necessity  oi 
a  continued  resort  to  new  constructions  in  order  to  make  any  advancement  in  such  geometricftl  deductions, 
ftimished  him  witii  a  a  plausible  ground  for  this  view. 

Dugold  Stewart,  ElemtntSt  Part  ii.  c.  ii.  sec  8,  1,  on  the  other  hand  contends,  that 
K^-_  -,-«j       mathematical  reasoning  is  purely  hypothetical.     The  definitions  are  the  hypotheses 
hvrottieticSL^^^    whioh  tbe  mind  assumes,  and  we  deduce  from  these  the  legitimate  oonclubions.    But  he 
does  not  explain  at  oil  how  the  mind  is  enabled  or  Indimed  to  form  such  hypotheses, 
nor  how  it  enlarges  tiiem  by  successive  constructions,  with  the  aid  of  auxiliary  lines  and 
diagrams.    And  yet,  that  the  mind  is  somehow  capable  of  forming  a  limited  number  of  such  hypotheti- 
cal cottstruetions,  all  in  some  way  growing  out  of  and  related  to  another,  he  constantly  assumes. 

§  458.  In  geometrical  reasoning  it  is  necessary  that  the  sey* 
qnimtities  msM-    eral  quantities  shonld  be  measured  by  or  with  one  another. 


Indeed  the  diagrams  are  constructed,  and  the  needful  auxili- 
ary lines  are  drawn  for  this  end,  that  the  parts  may  be  so  prepared  that 
one  may  be  compared  with  another.  As  the  triangle  is  the  simplest  figure 
that  can  be  constructed,  the  original  measurement  to  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  all  others  are  reduced,  and  by  which  they  are  tested,  is  that  of  two 
triangles.  In  Playfair's  Geometry  the  first  act  of  demonstration  and  that  to 
which  all  the  remaining  attach  themselves  and  are  referred,  is  that  of  the 
fourth  Prop,  by  which  two  triangles  are  superimposed  on  one  another,  fhe 
possibility  of  comparing  two  triangles  being  established,  we  have  the 
means  of  comparing  all  those  plane  figures  which  can  be  resolved  int<i 
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eqnal  triangles.  This  may  be  considered  another  auxiliary  step  in  geomet- 
rical demonstration.  It  is  obvions  however  that  this  is  not  dednction 
proper. 

It  should  here  be  noticed  that  the  fact  that  Sn  geometrioal  reawming  we  are 
MiBapplleatlon  constantly  establishing  relatioDB  of  equality,  in  other  words  are  subetitattng 
of  tbU  CMt.  QQ^  quantity  for  another,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  this  was  the  aim  and  type 

of  aU  reasoning  whatever.  Hence  the  effort  to  explidn  all  the  lo^cal  relations 
by  those  of  mathematical  equality  and  to  resolve  the  Judgment  and  the  syUogism  solely 
by  relations  of  agreement  or  substitution.  Because  on  account  of  its  special  subject-mat- 
ter geometrical  deduction  is  the  clearest  and  most  rigorous,  it  was  concluded  that  it  furnished 
the  type  for  all  deduction  whatever.  Hence,  egualifyt  cLgreement^  subttUuium  or  identity^ 
have  been  so  extensively  employed  to  explain  deduction.  It  was  not  considered  that  geomei- 
Tical  deduction  is  only  a  sin^e  species  under  the  common  genus,  and  that  the  explanation 
of  a  process  common  to  the  whole  genus  by  relations  appropriate  to  a  single  Bpedes,  most 
of  course  be  unphilosophical. 

Gwmeteicaiim-  §  *^^'  ^^  remains  for  us  to  inquire  how  the  process  of  de* 
Sdbv^aif'exi^  duction  is  applied  to  the  elements  and  processes  of  geometri- 
?^  cal  demonstration  which  we  have  described.  This  will  enable 

us  to  explain  its  nature.  We  can  do  this  most  satis&ctorily  by  an  ex- 
ample. 


In  the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid's  geometry,  B.  I.,  it  is  proposed  to  prove  that  the  i 
at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal.    The  first  step  is  to  prepare  the  diagram  by 
prodncmg  the  two  sides  A  B,  and  A  G,  indefinitely  towards  D  and  E. 

In  the  lines  thus  drawn,  the  two  points  F  and  G  are  taken  at  eqoa] 
distances  from  A,  and  B  G  and  G  F  are  joined.  It  is  manifest  *  to  the  «y«,' 
as  we  say,  that  we  have  two  pairs  of  triangles,  A  B  G  and  A  G  F,  B  G  G 
and  G  B  F.  The  first  two  have  the  two  corresponding  sides  equal — the 
one  by  construction,  the  other  by  the  addition  of  equals  to  equals^as  also 
the  included  angle  common.  By  deduction  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
fourth  proposition,  the  baf«es  G  F  and  B  G  and  the  several  angles  are 
proved  to  be  equal  These  two  condudons  give,  in  the  two  smaller  tri- 
angles, one  side  of  each  equal ;  by  subtraction  of  the  equals  A  B  and  A  0 
from  the  equals  A  F  and  A  G,  the  sides  B  F  and  G  G  are  equal;  thai 
th^  included  angles  are  equal  was  proved  as  a  condusion  from  the  syllogism  founded  on  the 
fourth  proposition.  It  follows  by  the  same  syllogism  upon  the  same  premises,  that  the  angles 
B  C  F  and  G  B  G  are  equal.  These  equals  are,  then,  taken  from  the  equals  A  G  F  and  A  B  G, 
■od  the  remainders  are  equal.    These  are  the  angles  at  the  base  of  the  isosceles  triangle. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  syllogisms  employed  are  either  five  or  two,  according  as  we  ooo- 
rider  the  axioms  to  be  or  not  to  be  the  foundations  of  geometrical  deduction.  There  are  three 
cases  in  which  the  axioms,  if  equals  be  added  to  or  Uken  from  equals,  are  employed  in  what, 
in  form,  appear  to  be  syllogisms.  In  the  other  two  the  conclusion  of  the  fottrih  proposition  is 
made  the  miyor  premise,  and  the  conclusion  is  regularly  deduced.  In  aU,  we  have  a  general 
proposition  for  a  major  premise,  a  particular  case  for  the  minor,  and  the  conclusion  made  up  of 
the  major  and  minor  term.  That  is,  there  are  in  all  these  cases,  formal  syllogisms ;  but  tbera 
is  this  difference ;  in  the  one  case  the  axiom  adds  no  force  to  the  belief  of  the  condusioiii 
because  this  would  be  equally  clear  to  the  mind  without  it ;  in  the  other,  we  are  referred  to 
the  nature  of  the  concept  or  construction— as  of  two  triangles  equal  in  two  ridee  and  the  in- 
duded  angle— as  necessarily  faivolving  equality  in  the  remaining  side  of  each.  The  reasoo 
for  the  cimdosion  is  the  properties  of  sudi  triangles  as  oonstruoted  by  the  miBd  by  meant 
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of  the  known  properties  of  space.  It  would  be  a  triTial  fiction  to  say  that  it  is  of  the  natnrs 
of  equality,  that  two  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another;  but  this  must 
be  said,  if  the  axiom  is  a  reason  for  the  special  applications  of  itself. 

But  again :  we  demonstrate  or  deduce  in  this  way  by  these  two  concatenated 
Ctoaenllzation  syUogisms,  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  this  particular  isosceles  triangle  are 
in  the  piooesB.      equal  to  one  another.    But  we  see  at  once  that  it  must  follow  that  whatever 

is  true  of  this  or  any  isosceles  triangle  must  be  true  of  every  one.  Hence 
we  generalize  this  conclunon  directly,  and  make  it  ready  to  be  used  as  the  major  premise  of 
another  syllogism.  This  is  the  last  step  in  the  process  of  a  geometrical  demonstration.  It  ii 
not  by  induction  proper,  howerer,  that  we  pass  from  the  indiTidual  to  the  general,  for  the 
reason  that  the  properties  and  relations  of  space  which  are  used  in  an  individual  construction 
hk  space,  do  not  like  those  of  matter  indicate  one  another  with  more  or  less  probMlity, 
but  each  requires  the  other  by  an  unavoidable  necessity  which  is  open  to  intuitive  hispeo- 
tion. 

It  soaioely  need  be  laid,  that  there  is  in  geometry  much  whloh  is  called  deduction  which  is  not  raoh 
fai  fftot.  It  is  rery  easy,  in  this  aolenae,  to  arrange  a  series  of  piopodtiona  vhioh  shall  conform  to  the  roles 
of  farmal  logic,  when  there  is  no  force  of  real  reasons.  The  same  may  be  true  in  probable  reasoning.  It 
Is  not  difBoolt  to  assert  general  truths  which  hare  no  greater  force  than  the  partioalara  which  appear  to  be 
dependent  upon  them. 

The  processes  of  ariihmetio  and  algebra  are  scarcely  considered  processes  of  dednotion 
Deduction  in  ^^  ^'  °^^  because  deduction  is  not  present  and  actually  performed,  but  because  it  plays 
arithmetie  and  ao  inconsiderable  a  part  in  reaching  the  result.  The  chief  concern  of  the  mind  in  per- 
algebra.  jbrming  problems  of  this  sort,  is  to  invent  such  combinations  and  to  apply  such  meth- 

ods of  dealing  with  them,  as  wHl  bring  to  pass  the  result— which  is  usually  to  state 
some  new  equation  between  elements  that  can  be  erolTed  from  the  data.  The  mind  seeks  to  change  the 
erpiesrion  of  the  quantities  gireii,  so  that  fhey  can  be  advantageously  compared.  The  mind  deduces  only 
when  it  applies  some  rule  or  principle,  or  uses  a  formula  previously  determined  to  be  true  of  all  members 
or  an  objects  rlmilarly  situated  with  the  individual  case.  Both  these  processes  are  similar  in  principle  to 
the  expedient  of  devising  atueiliary  linu  in  geometry.     The  particular  result  is  readily  generalised. 

§  460.  The  third  species  of  reasoning  is  the  formal  or  parely 
^nn^te  syi-    logical,  such  as  is  employed  in  immediate  syllogisms.     Here 

the  reason  for  the  conclusion  is  found  in  some  one  of  the 
necessary  relations  of  the  concept,  whenever  such  a  relation  or  property 
can  be  applied  or  viewed  as  a  cause  necessitating  some  new  relation.  In- 
asmuch as  there  are  several  such  essential  relations,  a  variety  of  such 
deductions  is  possible.  Syllogisms  of  this  sort  are  called  by  KdrU 
st/Uogisms  of  the  understanding^  because  the  understanding  is  defined  by 
Kant  to  be  the  logical  faculty.  The  relations  or  forms  of  the  understand- 
ing are  the  grounds  or  reasons  for  all  such  deductive  conclusions.  These 
conclusions  are  sometimes  styled  immeduxte^  in  contrast  with  those  which 
are  mediate^  because  they  are  built  upon  a  single  proposition,  or  more 
exactly  because  no  middle  term  is  present  or  provided  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  wori  The  major  premise  is  derived  from  an  expansion 
in  language  of  those  relations  which  necessarily  belong  to  the  concept, 
and  therefore  may  be  expressed  in  propositions.  These  arguments  are 
neually  treated  in  books  of  logic  under  the  title  of  the  Conversion  and 
Opposition  of  Propositions,  and  often  are  not  treated  as  syllogisms 
%ialL 
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The  following  is  an  example,  usually  dted  as  of  ntbaUem  oppoMon :  AL 
itlands  wre  originaUy  atUuked  to  a  eotUifierU;  therefore,  aom«  idandi,  of 

^udl^— Op-  f^  island^  e.  g.  Irdand^  tOM  originally  tUtaehedlo  a  continent  Theaiga- 
ment  in  thia  form  ia  an  «iUAym«fN«.  In  order  that  it  may  be  expanded 
into  a  tyUogitm  the  mijor  ptemiae  ia  required:  it  becomea  whatever  i»  Uru$ 

of  an  islands  is  true  of  some  islands  ;  it  is  trve  of  all  islands  that  they  were  attaehed  to  a 

eontinerU;  Vterefore  it  is  true  of  some  islands  that  iiey  belonged  to  a  eonHnent,. 

We  aaserti^Vb  man  is  perfect;  therefore,  some  men,  or  this  man  is  not  perfect:  the  nujor 

premise  being  tohatever  is  denied  of  aU  m/en  is  denied  of  some  men. 

In  conyersion  we  oondude  from  Ail  men  are  mortal,  that  soms  mortals 
are   men.    From  i^o  man  is  perfect,  that  no  perfect  being  is  a  man^ 

OonTenlon.  ^nd  so  on  throughout  the  caaea  that  are  ponible,  the  miu'of  premiae  in  eaob 

hiatance  being  a  periphraeUc  proposition,  aa  the  predicate  affinned  of  all  mm 
may  be  tfte  subject  when  limited  by  some,  etc. 

It  might  seem  at  flzst  thai  the  proper  major  premlM  in  sttoih  oaaei,  ahould  be  the  more  genend  asdom, 
ae  in  the  first  example ;  whatever  is  true  qf  any  ishole  is  <rcM  qf  its  pari.  Bat  on  a  eeoond  thoofl^t  we  cor- 
rect ounelTes  hy  observing,  that  in  each  a  case  no  middle  term  can  possibly  be  derited  tooonnect  tiie  majm 
with  the  minor.  The  same  is  true,  only  more  eminently,  of  what  are  called  the  laws  of  tliong:fat--«a  the  laws 
of  identity,  of  eontradiclion,  and  of  the  excluded  middle ;  no  matter  is  ftimiahed  in  such  propositions,  by  vhieb 
we  can  proceed  to  a  oonclosion.  They  are  not  laws  of  thought  in  the  sense  of  being  major  premises  for 
deduction.  They  are  rather  generalizations  of  the  particular  processes  which  the  mind  performs,  and  of  the 
relations  which  they  inTolye.    They  are  simply  rules  for  logical  consistency  (cf.  $  548). 

On  what  does  §  *^^'  "^^^  foTce  of  the  argument  in  all  these  cases  of  purely 
toe  reasoning  logical  reasoning,  is  found  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
concept,  involving  certain  relations,  as  of  ^A^  whole  to  Us  part^ 
of  the  subject  to  the  predicate^  and  of  the  positive  to  the  negative.  But  the 
nature  of  the  concept  is  but  another  name  for  properties  or  relations 
which  the  mind  nect^sarily  conceives  every  concept  to  possess,  which 
the  mind  must  necessarily  think  it  to  be,  or  be  able,  in  other  relations,  to 
effect  or  occasion.  The  mind  cannot  conceive  it  except  as  a  whole,  con- 
taining parts ;  the  whole  and  the  parts  each  having  the  same  content  or 
essence ;  the  positive  being  contrasted  with  and  deniable  of  its  opposite  or 
negative^  and  vice  versa.  The  mind  must  respect  its  own  creations,  and 
create  according  to  the  relations  under  or  according  to  which  it  thinks. 
These  products  possess  the  properties  which  the  mind's  creative  act  gives 
them,  and  these  must  be  thought  out  into  all  the  applications  or  con- 
sequences  which  these  properties  suppose.  The  purely  logical  properties 
or  relations  are  as  truly  oauses  of  the  object  known  in  the  conclusion,  as  are 
physical  causes  and  mathematical  relations.  So  far  forth  they  are  used  by 
the  mind  as  the  reason  of  its  knowing.  It  makes  no  difference  whence 
their  efficiency  is  derived,  whether  from  the  act  of  the  Creator,  giving 
foroe  to  mental  and  physical  energies  under  their  appropriate  conditions ; 
or  from  the  thinking  power  of  man,  giving  thought-being  and  thought- 
properties  to  the  products  of  its  own  activity,  according  to  relations  which 
are  the  very  conditions  of  all  knowledge. 
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In  ererj  kind  of  dedaotion,  wbatevcr  may  be  the  subject-matter,  we  are  held 
AU  ded action  ii  to  reason  logieally^  i  e.,  with  formal  coDsistency ;  i  e.,  to  deduce  according  to 
lawsT'  ^^  formal  as  well  as  the  real,  the  analytic  as  well  as  the  synthetic  nature 

and  relations  of  the  concepts  which  we  employ.  We  must  accept  and  hold 
to  the  definitions  which  we  oorselTes  lay  down.  If  we  fail  to  define  our  terms  we  are  sup- 
posed to  accept  them  with  the  import  in  which  they  are  usually  leceiTed.  As  rules  or  laws, 
to  aid  us  in  this  logical  consistency  and  rigor,  the  usually  reoogoized  laws  of  thought  hare 
been  devised  and  employed  which  are  known  as  the  law  of  identity^  of  eofUrtuHdion^  and  of 
the  excluded  middU  (§  548). 

We  are  also  required  to  reason  according  to  the  relation  of  genera  and 
Technical  loffical  ^^<^^  '^  ^^  ^^  which  respect  the  conversion  and  opposition  of  proposi' 
a<^uotion.  tions.    It  does  not  often  happen  that  the  so-called  logical  or  pure  syUogf'ont 

are  separately  drawn  out,  because  they  are  so  easily  followed  and  the  ii«ce 
of  the  conclusions  from  them  is  rarely  questioned.  It  is  only  when  some  oversight  of  these 
relations  is  allowed,  that  we  have  occarion  to  separate  the  reasoning  which  is  purely  lo^cal 
from  that  which  is  founded  upon  the  matter,  whether  this  is  mathematical  or  real.  In  such 
cases  we  call  attention  to  the  error  or  oversight  by  distinguishing  the  logical  firom  the  other 
relations  with  which  it  is  combined.  We  then  suppose  the  concepts  to  be  correct  in  respect 
to  matter  hi  order  that  we  may  show  the  reasoning  to  be  defective  hi  form.  We  for  the  mo- 
ment concede  the  truth  of  sU  the  propositions  asserted  and  point  oat  the  error  in  the  logical 
conduct  of  the  argument    ' 

In  reasoning  which  is  confessedly  hypothetical,  where  the  matter  is  merely 
Hypothetical  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  as  we  say,  as  in  all  cases  of  the 
reaaoiung.  reducHo  ad  abaurdum,  and  in  many  instances  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 

certain  facts  or  assertions  to  their  consequences,  the  consequences  are  said 
to  be  the  results  or  conclusion  which  are  required  by  the  argtimeni  as  such.  This  kind  o( 
reasoning  diifers  from  the  technically  logical  as  in  the  immediate  syllogism,  in  this,  that  the 
reasoning  does  not  turn  upon  the  essential  relations  of  the  concept  as  such,  but  upon  the  rela- 
tions or  properties  of  the  object  which  are  conceived  to  be  real  We  treat  the  concepts  as 
though  they  represented  realities.  We  view  them  as  real.  They  are  to  us  as  if  they  were 
reaL  Thus :  we  suppose  the  diamond  to  be  incombustible  or  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  be 
of  a  given  length,  or  the  force  of  gravity,  or  the  properties  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  to  be  so  and 
so;  it  mskes  no  difiierence  whether  these  properties  are  real  or  untruly  taken,  we  reason 
about  them  as  though  the  objects  existed  in  fiBu;t  and  their  relations  or  properties  were 
correotiy  conceived. 

But  in  the  logical  reasoning  technically  so  termed,  t.  e.,  in  immediate  syllogiems,  the  rea.<xm» 
are  found  not  in  real  properties  or  mathematical  relations,  whether  they  are  correctiy  or 
faicorrectiy  taken,  but  upon  certain  relations  essential  to  the  concept  as  such,  which  cannot 
be  assumed  as  hypotheses  but  are  necessarily  true  of  all  concepts  and  objects  as  conceifed« 
The  relations  of  wholes  to  parts^  (fa  propoeUUm  to  iU  convene^  of  a  poeiHve  to  a  nega^ve^ 
are  always  the  same  and  always  known. 


Two  dementi!  in    §  *^^*    "^^  foregoing  analysis  of  the  varieties  of  deduction 

most  acti 
dnction. 


nioet  act*  of  do-    ynlL  have  prepared  us  to  distmguish,  in  reasoning,  that  part 


of  the  process  which  is  preparative  or  mexUiaryy  from  that 
which  is  simply  and  etricUy  deductive.  That  which  is  characteristic  of 
every  kind  of  reasoning,  is  derived  from  the  elements  and  materials  with 
which  these  subsidiary  processes  have  to  do.  But  in  what  we  call  the 
act  or  process  of  reasoning,  the  two  operations  are  so  intimately  blended 
together,  they  are  so  closely  and  intimately  intertwined,  that  it  is  not  easy 
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to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  For  example,  in  probable  reasonr 
ing,  the  force  and  conolnsiveness  of  the  argument  may  seem  to  tarn  chiefly 
apon  the  fads  of  observation  and  testimony  which  establish  the  minor 
premise,  or  the  induetions  which  support  the  major,  and  yerj  little  npon 
the  act  of  bringing  the  two  together  in  the  relations  of  an  argument. 
The  auxiliary  and  preliminary  steps  are  all  that  are  needful.  As  soon  as 
these  are  taken,  the  conjunction  of  the  parts  as  major  and  minor,  as  prin- 
ciple and  case,  as  law  and  fact,  might  naturally  occur  to  the  mind  and  give 
the  inevitable  conclusion.  In  geometrical  reasoning,  as  we  haye  seen,  the 
establishment  of  the  conclusion  sought  for,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
skilful  suggestion  of  the  appropriate  a/uxUiary  lines^  and  the  orderly  eon^ 
catenation  of  the  several  arguments,  so  that  they  may  tend  to  and  issue 
in  one  result.  In  common  life,  the  issue  of  the  reasoning  depends  upon 
the  establishment  of  certain  facts,  in  connection  with  certain  principles. 
Upon  the  proof  of  the  facts  and  the  enforcement  and  illustration  of  the 
principles,  the  reasoner  expends  the  resources  of  memory  and  invention, 
of  wit  and  eloquence.  The  facts  being  established  and  the  principles 
received,  the  argument  enforces  itself  (cf.  Trendelenburg,  Zog.  Uhter- 
suchungenj  ii.  280-83). 

The  invmiion,  of  middU  terrmt^  or  media  of  proof,  is  an  art  or  power  in 
and  eetabluh-  respect  to  which  men  differ  more  widely  than  in  respect  to  the  merely  logical 
^^of  middle    p^^^r,  or  the  capacity  to  derive  condusiona  from  their  premises.    There  it 

a  greater  diverrity  in  regard  to  the  readiness,  fertility,  and  appropriateneai 
of  the  materials  which  we  can  command,  than  in  the  power  to  discern  the  applicability  of  the 
law,  the  principle,  or  the  reason  to  the  case  which  we  have  in  hand.  Upon  sidll  and  aptoeai 
in  these  processes,  is  founded  very  laigely  the  estimate  m  whioh  the  ability  of  a  reasoner  it 
held.  Preeminence  in  these  goes  very  ftr  to  deteimine  the  reputation  of  a  powerful  debater 
or  controversialist.  But  this  affluence  of  invention  and  skill  in  selection  must  be  attended 
with  a  ready  tact  in  forecasting  all  the  results  of  a  multitude  of  deductive  processes,  wfaes 
applied  to  all  the  cases  which  Uie  fancy  suggests.  There  must  be  present  the  power  to  gea- 
eralize  the  highest  and  the  remotest  abstractions,  the  habit  of  seeing  all  facts  m  thear  rdatioui 
to  their  principles  and  reasons,  the  capacity  to  hold  the  attention  evenly  and  steadily  in  kmg 
and  closely-connected  series  of  deductions,  all  which  capacities  come  only  from  the  special 
development,  and  usually  from  the  patient  and  practised  training  of  the  philoaophical  poweri. 
When  these  habits  are  matured  by  sudi  training,  the  soul  learns  to  act  with  the  predslon  and 
rapidity  of  intuition.  It  must  so  act  in  order  to  reason  with  success  when  pressed  by  a  powerfti 
antagonist.  In  the  baste  and  excitement  of  debate,  or  under  the  unexpected  and  ingCDioos 
assaults  or  defences  which  are  elicited  in  an  active  controversy. 

Often  the  most  ^^  establishment  of  the  principles  or  the  reasons  which  are 
Sf  S^^rooeaiL^  involved  and  required  in  an  argument,  is  often  the  point  of 
chief  importance.  In  such  a  case,  the  power  to  clisoem  tbe 
widest  relations,  and  to  analyze  the  most  subtle  properties,  comes  most 
into  play.  Inasmuch  as  in  what  is  called  induction,  the  deductive  power 
is  prominently  employed,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  this  part  of  tho 
reasoning  process,  the  logical  faculty,  or  power  of  analytic  and  consistent 
thinking  is  especially  tasked,  and  superiority  in  it  is  necessarily  manifest 
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The  po  ^er  to  fall  back  upon  prinoiples  readily  and  surely,  and  to  apply 
them  to  special  cases  with  aptness  and  force,  is  the  power  which  distin- 
guishes the  reasoner  from  the  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  the  man  of 
fertile  invention,  the  man  of  ready  wit,  or  the  man  eloquent  in  descrip- 
tion and  appeal.  All  these  endowments,  either  singly  or  in  combination, 
give  richness  and  force  to  the  argument.  It  is  a  command  of  the  princi- 
ples that  are  required  to  establish  the  truths  or  events  which  are  in  ques- 
tion, which  distinguishes  one  as  a  reasoner.  To  this  power  must  be 
superadded,  cts  Uie  always  supposed^  the  capacity  to  proceed  with  logical 
deamess  and  rigor  from  the  reason  to  the  conclusion.  When  the  succes- 
sion of  arguments  is  complicated  and  long,  when  the  facts  are  so  numerous 
as  to  tend  to  distract  the  attention,  when  plausible  reasons  for  error 
or  falsehood  closely  resemble  those  which  are  valid  and  pertinent, 
the  power  to  maintain  a  series  of  deductions  steadily  to  their  one 
result  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  logicai  or  deductive  power.  This  marks 
the  logician  proper^  as  he  is  contrasted  with  and  distinguished  from  the 
reasoner. 

Does  deduction  §  *^^*  ^®  ^"^  ^^^  prepared  to  answer  the  question  which 
j^d  to  ^ouT  has  been  frequently  and  earnestly  agitated,  whether  deduO' 
turn  adds  to  owr  knowledge.  Many  have  contended  that  it 
does  not  and  cannot.  They  urge,  that  if  we  know  the  major  premise, 
we  already  know  the  conclusion ;  that  when  we  assent  to  the  major,  AU 
men  are  mortal^  we  have  already  settled  the  question,  that  Peter  aiso  is 
mortal^  and  that  whatever  advantage  there  may  be  in  using  an  argument 
to  this  conclusion,  it  does  not  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  We  do 
not,  it  is  urged,  gain  by  it  any  new  truth. 

To  this  argument,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  urged,  we  might 
■ay  need  to  be  reply,  in  the  first  place^  that  if  we  substitute  for  **  we  know 
.  already ^^  the  phrase  "we  might  know  if  we  would  think  or 
refiect^^  there  would  be  less  reason  to  object  to  it.  For  the  very  object 
of  reasoning  is  often  to  lead  a  person  to  refiect  or  think  concerning  the 
facts  or  principles  to  which  he  assents.  Thus,  when  a  man  institutes  a 
process  of  deduction,  or  follows  one  presented  by  another,  one  of  three 
things  may  be  true.  JPtrst^  he  may  never  have  accepted,  through  igno- 
rance or  want  of  thought,  the  major  premise^  the  principle  or  reason 
which  it  involves,  or,  at  least,  not  so  distinctly  as  to  be  ready  to  apply  it 
In  every  particular  case.  But  he  may  be  induced  to  accept  it  for  the  first 
time  by  the  very  excitement  of  the  occasion — u  «.,  by  the  use  or  applica- 
tion which  is  to  be  made  of  it.  This  proposal  may  so  challenge  and 
excite  his  attention,  that  he  is  induced  to  reflect  upon  it  in  order  to  apply 
it.  Second^  he  may  never  before  have  accepted  the  minor  so  as  to  be  able 
to  connect  it  with  the  general  truth,  even  though  it  had  already  been 
familiar  to  bis  knowledge  and  assent.  Thirds  he  may  have  accepted  both 
mtyor  and  minor^  but  may  never  have  thought  of  the  two  in  such  a  coo 
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Dection  as  to  perceire  that  relation  between  the  two  which  inyolTes  the 
truth  of  the  conclusion. 

This  last  would  not  be  accepted  as  poesible  by  those  who  view  the  dictum  de  omni  ei 
nuilo  as  giving  the  entire  theory  of  the  dedactive  process.  Sach  persons  would  contend  that 
we  must  know  the  parts  before  we  know  the  whole ;  and,  indeed,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
the  whole ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  already  know  the  whole,  as  expressed  in  the  major  pre- 
mise, we  must  also  have  known  the  parts,  thereby  rendering  the  deductive  process  super- 
fluous. But  this  reduetio  ad  abwurdum  proves  that  this  theory  of  the  deductive  process  must 
itself  be  defective,  rather  than  that  the  process  itself  does  not  add  to  our  knowledge. 

In  the  second  place,  an  argument  is  usually  addressed  to  a  person  who 
has  not  accepted  a  conclusion,  bj  a  person  who  has  accepted  it.  The  one 
who  uses  the  argument,  knows  this  conclusion  to  be  true.  The  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  does  not  know  it.  The  argument  is  the  means  used 
to  make  him  know  it.  In  some  sense  of  the  phrase,  it  adds  to  the  knowl 
edge  of  the  person  whom  it  oonyinoes.  It  ordinarily  does  this  by  leading 
him  so  to  reflect,  that  he  enlarges  his  knowledge  or  his  belief.  Fint^  it 
may  be,  he  is  led  to  accept  the  major ;  n«a^,  he  assents  to  the  minor ;  and 
last  of  all,  he  is  induced  so  to  connect  the  two,  that  he  himself  is  con- 
vinced, and  of  himself  accepts  the  conclusion. 

Reasoning  is,  in  fact,  constantly  employed  to  enhiige  the  knowledge  of  men. 

2jti'^**'SiargS  ^*  ^^"^^  ^  ^*'®» "  ^*  ™^^*  ^^^^  *^  contend  that  the  student  of  a  system  of 
oar  knowledge,      geometry  does  not  thereby  add  to  his  knowledge,  or  that  all  the  knowledge 

which  he  gains  is  acquired  by  induction  or  intuition.  It  seems  to  be  almost 
trifling  to  assert,  that  a  student  of  philosophy,  whether  natural,  moral,  or  political,  does  not 
increase  his  knowledge  by  the  study  of  the  many  aiguments  which  he  encounters ;  that  it  is 
the  new  facts  which  he  acquires,  or  the  fresh  inductions  which  he  makes,  which  alone  increase 
his  acquisitions.  Deduction  iM  constantly  employed  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  all  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  it  would  seem  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  those  who  gain  koowU 
edge  thereby. 

It  may  not  be  true,  that  reasoning  imparts  the  knowledge  of  new  &ct8.  It 
Dednislion  may  usually  happens  that  the  mind  has  already  accepted  the  fJEUJts  which  are  oon- 
jj^  ^^^    cemed,  as  unquestionably  true.    Or,  if  it  should  chance  that  some  new  fact 

or  facts  are  established  in  the  course  of  an  aifpiment,  it  is  not  the  fadM  that 
are  counted  of  consequence,  but  it  is  the  rdaHon  of  these  facts  to  the  principle  or  reason 
which  is  of  prime  importance. 

^    ^     .  .      S  464.    This  leads  us  to  the  decisive  answer  to  this  view  ot 

The    knowledge 

of  relatione   the  dcdoctive  procoss.    Knowledffe  is  as  truly  concerned 

BOfe  important.  » 

with  the  apprehension  of  relations,  as  with  the  cognition  of 
facts.  If  we  turn  to  the  definition  of  knowledge  which  was  originally 
laid  down,  we  shall  find  that  the  apprehension  of  relations  is  as  important 
an  element  in  the  process  as  the  apprehension  of  &cts,  and  that  the  various 
sorts  or  kinds  of  knowledge  are  distinguished  as  truly  by  the  relations 
which  are  known,  as  they  are  by  the  objects  between  which  these  relations 
exist.  New  or  additional  knowledge  is  as  properly  the  knowledge  ui^der 
•ew  relations  of  facts  already  known  or  very  familiar,  as  the  acquisition  of 
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new  faots  by  observation,  testdmony,  or  intmtioii.  Deduction  appliei 
reaaons  to  faots  or  eyents,  in  order  to  establish  their  truth,  or  explain  theif 
existence  or  occnrrenoe.  It  is  often  required,  as  we  know,  to  convince 
ourselves  or  others  that  a  £ACt  or  event  must  have  been  true  or  must  have 
occurred.  The  man  that  is  convinced  by  such  a  process  of  the  reality  of 
the  fact,  must  thereby  have  gained  new  knowledge  of  its  relations. 

Or,  again,  the  process  is  applied  to  explain  why  it  occurred ;  the  fact 
or  event  being  admitted,  the  reason  for  its  occurrence  is  asked  for.  When 
that  reason  is  given  by  the  application  of  the  deductive  process,  the  fact 
*8  known  in  a  new  relation.  The  knowledge  of  the  &ct  as  explained  by 
Its  reason  is  certainly  new  knowledge.  Deduction  applies  general  causes, 
elements  or  properties,  as  reasons  to  confirm  or  explain  events  and  facts. 
It  not  only  adds  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  adds  knowledge  which  is 
eminent  for  its  worth  and  dignity — ^thought-knowledge  of  the  highest  kind 
— ^knowledge  in  the  light  of  the  principles  and  laws  which  govern  and 
explain  all  individual  facts  and  events. 

Mr.  Herl)ert  Spencer  (Priiieiptet  qf  PsychoUtffjOi  and  ICr.  George  Henry  Lewes  (AHatotU,  $  64,  64  a.) 
deseire  great  credit  foot  the  edranoe  which  they  hare  made  upon  Mr.  S.  8.  Mill,  in  so  dietinotly  aasertinf 
tliA  truth,  that  what  we  eaU  the  knowledge  otfacU  Inyolvee  the  knowledge  of  rdaUimu.  Bnt  they  all  labor 
in  their  exposition  of  reaeoning,  both  dednettre  aad  indnotiye,  under  the  oonunon  defect  of  being  com- 
pelled by  the  ftmdamental  pxinoiple  of  the  positivist  metaphydcs  to  reject  all  relations  except  those  of 
totxitiencB  and  of  tucotMum,  L  e.,  to  admit  the  relations  of  time  and  space  in  some  sort,  but  to  exclude  the 
relationB  ateatuation  and  dttign.  Hence  Mr.  Lewes  is  shut  up  to  the  neoeaslty  of  saying,  that  "  ooired 
reasoning  is  the  ideal  assemblage  of  objects  in  their  trse  relations  of  oo-existenoe  and  suooesston.*'  iArU- 
(ofle,f65.) 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  Mr.  Lewes,  after  proceeding  so  Ihr  In  the  right  direction,  should  have  the 
boldness  to  say  that  the  method  which  recognises  two  relations,  via.,  thoee  of  oo-aeittmee  sad  of  MCMMion, 
is  the  tcUmti^;  and  the  method  which  recognises  two  more,  yiz.,  those  of  catuatton  and  odaptottow,  is  the 
roetapfaystoal,  and  then  should  define  ** metaphysics"  as  "the  coSrdination  ef  unverified  Cftcto,'*  and 
•"•cieDoe"  aa  **the  coordination  of  Terifled  ftusts.'*  (Cf.  ArUMli,  %  76.> 


OBLAPTER  Vm. 

INDUCnVX  BEASOKINa  OB  INBUCmON. 

Tfx  f^re  wen  that,  in  order  to  perform  these  prooeases  of  deduction  wfaioh  relate  to  &ctB  and 
events — the  proceases  called  probable  reaflomng— the  mmd  mnst  be  ftuniahed  with  m^or 
premises  or  general  propositions.  Whether  these  propositions  express  only  the  extent 
of  a  class  in  which  particulars  are  included,  or  general  grounds  or  reasons  by  which  some 
particular  is  explained  or  established,  it  is  obyious  that  such  propositions  must  first  be 
gained  or  fbmished,  in  order  that  they  may  be  applied  to  particular  cases.  Unless  such 
premises  are  possessed,  the  process  of  deduction  has  no  meaning.  It  may  not  be  neoes> 
aary  that  the  miyor  premise  which  is  required  in  a  given  case,  should  have  been  assented 
to  before  the  occasion  occurs  for  its  application.  So  far  as  lapse  of  time  is  concerned, 
there  may  be  no  interval  perceptible  or  actually  perceived  between  the  act  of  acquhing 
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and  of  applying  the  genenl  trath.    But  in  the  order  of  thought,  the  two  acta  are  cntii«i|| 
difTerent.    They  diifer  in  their  nature  and  in  the  grounda  on  which  they  reat. 

The  prooesa  by  which  we  gun  the  tmtha  thua  applied,  ia  called  indudUm  or  imktetim 
reatoninff.  What  ia  the  nature  of  thla  proceaa  ?  What  are  the  conditiona  and  grounda 
of  ita  ezeroiae  ?  What  the  aaaumptiona  on  which  it  reeta  ?  What  are  ita  q)pIicatioiia  tt 
human  knowledge,  and  what  are  Uie  rulea  for  ita  aucceasftd  uae  ?  Theae  iiiquiziea  are  aO 
natural  and  neoeBsary,  and  preaent  themaelvea  for  aolntion  at  the  preaent  atage  of  <mi 
inquiriea. 

inaaMufliadafu  8**^'  Iiido<rtaon  w  nBiuiDy  deJBsed  as  the  derimng  of 
^on  of  induo-  gen&rols  from  paHieuktrs ;  and  in  this  is  contrasted  with 
deduotion,  in  which  we  are  said  to  proceed  from  genends  to 
particulars.  This  definition  is  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  hj  no 
means  precise  or  ezhanstiye.  There  are  many  processes  conoeiyable  in 
which  we  deriye  generals  from  particulars  which  are  not  processes  of 
induction. 

For  example :  We  obeerre  ten  orangea,  and,  noticing  them  one  by  one,  perceive  a  oom> 
mon  likeneaa  of  qualitie&  We  gather  the  reaolta  of  our  obaervadona  into  the  general  Judg- 
ment or  propoaition :  all  theae  orangea  are  alightly  oTal,  or  li^t  yellow,  or  yellow  mottled 
with  green.  It  ia  obyioua  that  auch  a  judgment,  though  general  and  derived  from  particnlara, 
haa  not  been  gained  by  induction.  Suppoae  we  go  fiirther  in  a  aimilar  direction,  and  derive 
a  general  propoaition  which  should  apply  to  all  the  orangea  which  we  have  ever  aeen,  or  all 
the  individual  men  whom  we  have  ever  encountered,  or  have  ever  heard  of,  and  aaeert  of  the 
latter:  aU  theae  have  died.  Or  anppoae  we  aaaert:  all  crowa  are  black,  all  awana  are  white, 
meaning  thereby  all  that  have  aa  yet  eziated  or  have  been  reported.  Or  auppoae  we  cany  tho 
generalization  atill  higher,  and  assert :  all  ruminanta — i.  e.,  those  obaerved  or  discovered — 
divide  the  hoof.    None  of  these  are  the  general  propositions  which  are  gamed  by  induction. 

xndactions  of  Th^^  they  cannot  be,  is  obyioos  from  the  &ct,  that  soch 
be^^^  S^de^  propositions  cannot  be  applied  in  dednction.  To  seek  thus 
dwMaa,  ^  apply  them,  wonld  be  an  idle  form  attended  by  no  adyan- 

tage,  and  leading  to  no  conyiction. 

If  all  that  we  know  or  had  learned  was  simply :  all  awana  hitherto  observed  were  white, 
or  an  men  observed  or  reported  have  died,  we  ahoold  already  have  included  in  the  major 
premise  the  truth  of  the  conduaion,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  expand  the  knowledge  already 
gdned  into  a  fonn  of  deduction.  Or,  if  we  had  not  previously  detennined  whether  the  indi- 
viduals now  oonoemed  were  of  the  class  of  swana  or  men,  we  ahould  not  yet  be  competent  to 
say  that  all  awana  were  white,  or  all  men  were  dead ;  that  is,  we  ahould  not  have  gamed  the 
miyor  requhred.  The  moment  that  the  requisite  observations  were  made,  and  we  had  gained 
the  mijor  required,  we  ahould  >  have  gained  the  oondiision ;  t.  «.,  we  should  have  gained  bj 
observation,  what  we  might  propose  to  gain  by  reaaoning.  With  such  general  propoaitknia  m 
premises,  deductive  reasoning  would  be  either  saperfluous  or  impertinent 

'^If  induction,"  says  Galileo^  ^^most  go  through  eyery  indiyidnal 
instance,  it  wotdd  be  either  useless  or  impossible;  impossible  if  the 
Dumber  of  cases  were  infinite ;  useless,  because  then  the  uniyersal  proposi- 
tion would  add  nothing  new  to  our  knowledge."  Apelt.  T^eom  da 
Induction^  Leipzig,  1854,  p.  142* 
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-_  V  i  *_^  -^d  yet  induotions  like  these — so-called— ha^e  been  named 
«*yi^th6praeiy  by  some  the  only  perfect  or  truly  logical  inductions.  They 
are  called  perfect  for  the  reason  that  the  evidence  for  them 
is  decibiye,  and  cannot  admit  the  possibility  of  mistake;  whatever  is 
true  of  each  part  of  the  extent  of  the  conoept,  must  be  true  of  all  when 
taken  together  or  grouped  as  a  whole.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  if 
they  are  exposed  to  no  error,  they  contribute  no  truth.  They  are  safe 
but  useless.  They  admit  of  no  application,  except  as  a  convenience  for 
the  memory. 

Of.  Hamilton,  Logic^  Lee,  zriL  §  62 ;  also  Lee,  zxziii  g  108 ;  also  Appendix  viL 

Whatelj,  LoffU,  B.  br.  c.  L,  ooDtendfl  that  induction  is  properly  appUed  to  the  proeeaaea 

of  obaervation  or  experiment,  by  which  the  facts  are  ooUected  or  from  which  our  inferences  are 

made,  and  that  the  inference  is  properly  an  act  of  deduction  or  syllogistic  reasoning,  the  mi\jor 

premise  of  which  is  the  assertion  that  the  &ct8  observed  and  generalized  represent  the  whole 


When  they  are  called  truly  logical,  the  process  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  called  pure  logical 
deduction,  i.  0^  the  simple  analysis  of  the  extent  of  a  concept  into  its  constituent  parts  or 
elements.  But  the  real  import  and  force  of  logical  deduction  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  found 
in  this  formal  process,  or  the  reUtions  of  quantity  which  it  mvolves.  If  the  induction 
described  is  alone  worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  epithet  of  *'  truly  logical,^'  it  is  shown  to  be 
worthless  for  the  higher  knowledge  to  which  logical  forms  are  subsidiary. 

J  #  §  *^^-  Th**  which  is  properly  called  induction  is  a  process 
iffoper  induo-  of  another  character.  It  is  the  results  of  this  process  only 
which  are  of  any  use  in  deduction.  Examples  of  it  are  such 
as  these.  I  observe  a  certain  number  of  oranges,  and  notice  their  char- 
acteristics, and  infer  or  believe  that  all  oranges  have  certain  peculiarities 
of  fonn,  internal  constitution,  habits  of  growth,  etc.,  etc.  In  like  manner, 
I  infer  all  swans  are  and  must  be  white ;  not  merely  all  the  swans  that 
have  existed,  or  those  which  have  been  observed  and  described,  but  the 
whole  species  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  future.  *  In  such  cases  we  take 
the  examples  which  we  have  observed  to  stand  for  or  represent  the 
entire  class. 

But  by  what  authority  do  we  thus  substitute  the  whole  for  a  part?  By  what  process  do 
we  advance  from  the  observation  of  a  few  individuals,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  few  species, 
to  a  belief  or  certainty  that  what  is  true  of  these  few  must  hold  good  of  all  that  are  like 
them  ?  The  process  is  certainly  unlike  that  by  which  we  gather  our  individual  observations 
into  a  general  statement,  and  say,  what  is  true  of  the  parts  separately  conddered,  is  true  of 
them  all  when  taken  together.  For,  in  every  such  case,  we  affirm,  what  is  observed  of  the 
few,  is  presumed  or  assumed  to  be  true  of  all.  The  ground  of  this  assumption  is,  that  the  fe^ 
represent  the  many — that  the  parts  are  a  fair  specimen  or  example  of  the  whole. 

**  0*e8t  oet  aote  de  nMre  IntelUgeooe  par  lequd  ncnu  ftdsoDs  paaser  (.ducere  in,  hraymy^  en  greo)  k  tot/r 
lea  point«  de  Pespaoe  ei  d«  la  dnr^  et  k  use  f6rie  iodMnie  d*ezlrt«Doet  eemUaUes  oe  que  nous  avona  obaorve 
daoi  tel  lien,  duia  tel  moment  et  dans  on  nombre  reatrehit  d'individna,  qui  est  d^ngn^  par  les  philonopfaei 
I  >aa  le  uom  dHnducJion,  Hoe,  dit  Cloeron  (Topic,  c.  lOX  ex  pluHbut  pervenUnt  quo  <ivtt,  appettalur  indttelio 
'^m  grmet  hrarfm-fy  ncminaha:"    DUi  4u  Setcnees  FhHotophiquu,    Art.  hwiwMon. 
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§  467.    It  is  obvious  that  such  assamptioiis  are  constantly 
are    eonrtaotiy   made  hj  US,  and  that  upon  them  rests  not  only  the  entire 


superstructure  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  all  that  practical 
wisdom  which  we  acquire  from  experience.  Indeed,  without  them,  oar 
experience  of  the  past  would  be  of  no  use  for  the  future.  Without  these 
assumptions,  the  observation  of  facts  or  events,  and  the  judgments  of 
similarity  and  classification  founded  upon  them,  would  give  us  only  certain 
sxunmaries  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  past,  but  which  could  be  affirmed 
only  of  the  objects  and  events  from  which  they  were  derived.  But  we  do 
more  with  them  than  this.  We  apply  them  to  future  time  and  to  other  objects 
and  events,  with  entire  confidence,  and  without  the  slightest  misgiving. 

We  judge  of  the  taste  and  quality  of  the  food  or  froits  which  we  eat,  not  only  by  having 
eateh  of  one  part  and  inferring  in  respect  to  the  remainder,  but  before  eating,  by  an  induction 
founded  on  the  qualities  which  we  discern  by  the  other  senses— i.  e.,  by  peculiarities  of  form, 
Btruovure,  color,  and  smell.  We  accept  or  reject,  we  desire  or  loathe,  that  which  has  not  been 
tried,  through  our  confidence  in  these  carefully  observed  indications.  We  do  the  same  with 
articles  of  medicine.  We  do  not  care  to  try  each  fresh  piece  of  rhubarb,  or  take  of  every 
new  parcel  of  arsenic,  opium,  or  strychnine,  to  be  convinced,  by  actual  experience,  that  the 
rigns  by  which  we  know  the  substance  to  be  rhubarb  or  strychnine,  show  that  it  will  act 
medicinally,  or  destroy  life.  We  do  not  caress  a  ferocious-looking  dog,  or  come  near  a  horse 
vtho  makes  vicious  demonstrations,  upon  the  wise  suggestion  that  experience  has  not  taught  U8 
that  this  particular  dog  will  bite,  or  this  horse  will  kick ;  but  we  give  both  of  them  a  wide 
berth,  on  the  ground  of  observation  or  te^mony  in  regard  to  others  like  them.  We  learn,  by 
trial,  that  certain  kinds  of  soil  and  certain  processes  of  culture,  are  favorable  to  the  vuie,  the 
strawberry,  the  rose,  and  the  tulip.  We  derive  rules  which  we  assume  will  always  apply 
to  these  plants.  In  the  department  of  science,  we  develop  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  a 
qcumtity  of  water,  and  believe  that  water,  whenever  treated  in  a  dmiUr  way,  will  give  the 
same  gases.  By  certain  broader  assumptions,  we  conclude  that  electricity  causes  the  phe- 
nomena of  lightning ;  that  gravitation  holds  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  places,  and  moves 
them  in  their  orbits.  These  various  kinds  of  knowledge  are  examples,  as  they  are  the  resaUs 
of  the  several  assumptions  referred  to. 


In^v^aatxe8peots  §  ^^B.  It  follows  that  judgments  of  induction  difier  from 
f!t"i?^I?ii^pie  simple  judgm^nta^  in  certain  important  particulars.  To 
i'"^«'"*«"**  return  to  our  first  example :  we  see  ^en  oranges  with  certain 

well-defined  characteristics ;  or  it  may  be,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  thousand. 
We  bring  them  under  their  appropriate  concepts,  and  judge  or  aflina 
these  concepts  of  the  individual  objects.  In  induction  we  proceed 
fuither:  we  add  to  these  simple  judgments  yet  another,  viz.,  that  what 
we  have  found  to  be  true  of  these,  may  be  received  as  true  of  all  others 
like  them.  In  other  words,  we  extend  the  original  simple  judgment  to 
other  objects  than  those  to  which  it  was  first  applied.  The  ground  of  the 
first  judgment  is  facts  observed  and  compai*ed.  The  ground  of  the 
second  is  what  is  called  the  analogy  of  nature,  A  judgment  of  indue 
Uon  is  then  a  judgment  of  analytic  observation,  added  to  or  enlarged  bv 
a  judgment  of  analogy.    The  judgment  of  observation  is  founded  oc 
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observed  simUarUy,    The  jadgment  of  analogy  is  founded  on  inierpreted 
indications. 

The  very  words  tign9  and  indicationt,  which  are  used  bo  freely  in  common  life  and  in 
•eienoe,  imply  this  very  truth,  viz.,  that  certain  events  or  attributes  that  are  obserred,  gire 
ittformation  of— t.  e,^  »iffnify  or  indieaU — ^that  which  is  not  thus  known. 

SMaHoc  t  -  §  **^^'  What  ifl  osually  called  ea^perience^  includes  acts  of 
m|r^oo  to  io-  induction.  Simple  observation  and  judgment  do  not  con- 
stitute what  we  usually  call  experience ;  for  this  imports  not 
only  that  we  have  made  and  preserved  observations,  but  also  that  we  are 
capable  of  applying  the  results  in  parallel  cases.  This  implies  the  power 
to  discriminate  between  cases  that  are,  and  those  that  are  not  similar. 
Without  this  power  or  discipline,  observation  or  bare  experience  would 
be  possible,  but  useless.  For  it  would  enable  us  simply  to  attfun  and  retain 
our  knowledge  of  the  past,  but  never  to  apply  it  to  the  future. 

We  could  record  what  we  bad  observed,  and  generalixe  what  we  had  compared,  but  could 
find  neither  wisdom  nor  instruction  for  the  future  and  the  untried.  Those  who  are  so 
ready  to  oppose  facts  to  inferences,  experience  to  theory,  observation  to  specuUtion,  should 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  simple  experience  and  observation  of  facts,  there  is  neither 
instruction  nor  use  without  the  added  element  of  induction,  which  is  always  a  judgment  by 
means  of  signs  or  indications ;  or  an  interpretation  of  facts. 

In  performing  this  process,  or,  more  exactly,  in  this  part  or  step  of  the 
<;«atfon  to  be  process,  much  caution  and  care  are  required.  It  is  by  no  means  true,  that 
lodgmenta.    ^^    all  the  characteristics  which  occur  together  in  the  same  object  or  event,  can 

be  judged  to  be  necessary  or  essential  companions.  It  might  happen  that 
ail  the  oranges  which  we  had  eaten,  had  derived  their  flavor  from  a  particular  tree  or  soil,  and 
yet  were  like  many  other  oranges  in  form,  color,  etc. ;  none  of  which  had  acquired  this  taste. 
The  induction  that  such  characteristics  indicated  this  taste,  would  be  fiUse  and  unauthorized. 
A  man  familiar  with  rabbits  might  never  have  seen  any  which  were  not  gray.  It  would  be  a 
natural  but  false  induction  for  him  to  make,  that  none  were  black  or  white.  A  person  might 
have  succeeded  with  the  crop  of  which  he  had  sown  the  seed  on  a  particnlar  day  of  the  moon, 
and  have  fidled  m  every  instance  in  which  he  had  sown  on  any  other  day;  and  yet  the 
hiduction  might  be  irrational,  that  the  sowing  on  that  day  was  the  cause  of  his  success.  In 
the  hi'^cory  of  scienUflc  discoveries,  many  pbtusible  inductions  have  been  set  aside  as  un- 
tenable. In  valid  inductions,  we  Infer  what  is  familiarly  called  a  real,  permanent,  and  con- 
stant connection  between  the  qualities,  attributes,  or  laws  inferred,  and  those  which  were 
observed.  If  we  could  ascertain  and  be  able  to  express  the  grounds  upon  which  we  proceed, 
they  might  be  the  appropriate  evidence  of  a  wise  induction.  The  criteria  by  which  we  judge 
one  process  to  be  legitimate  or  false,  would  be  the  criteria  of  every  correct  judgment  of  this 
kind.  The  rules  for  a  correct  procedure,  if  they  could  be  ascertained,  would  be  the  rules  in 
whidi  we  might  confide. 

8  470.    In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  questions  return 

IittpoiituioQ  o*  a  _____ 

cmrect  theory  of  upou  US  With  augmented  interest  and  importance :  What  is 
the  ground,  what  the  nature,  and  what  are  the  rules  for  a  sound 
induction?  They  are  questions  which  have  often  been  asked,  and  not 
always  very  satisfactorily  or  thoroughly  answered.  As  preliminary  to  the 
development  of  the  correct  answers,  and  to  a  satisfactory  theory  of  indue* 
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tion,  we  may  profitably  consider  a  few  examples  in  which  the  process  has 
been  successfolly  applied. 

^^  The  inductions  of  common  life  have  already  been  noticed. 

auctions  of  com-  They  differ  from  the  inductions  of  science,  in  that  their 
results  are  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  universal  state- 
ments to  which  there  are  no  exceptions.  Nor  do  they  result  in  the  dis- 
covery of  ultimate  properties,  agencies,  and  laws.  The  inferences  which 
they  furnish  are  usually  general  maxims  to  which  there  maybe  many 
exceptions,  or  undefined  and  vague  impressions  which  language  can  neither 
embody  nor  impart  They  are  carried  far  enough  for  practical  convenience, 
but  not  far  enough  for  scientific  curiosity  or  instruction.  Their  results  are 
seen  in  the  common  sense  and  common  prudence  which  are  essential  to 
the  performance  of  the  common  acts  and  duties  of  common  life.  By 
means  of  them  men  interpret  the  signs  of  the  material  universe,  the  dis- 
positions and  acts  of  the  brute  creation,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  their  fellows  by  looks  and  actions.  Uncommon  skill  and  readiness 
in  interpreting  such  indications  is  termed  acuteness,  discernment,  sagacity, 
and  tact.  Less  than  the  usual  capacity  to  make  such  inductions  quickly 
and  correctly,  is  denominated  slowness  and  stupidity.  The  average 
capacity  is  called  common  sense  in  one  of  the  senses  of  this  widely-used 
appellation. 

§  471.  The  second  class  of  examples  of  the  process  of  indnc- 
S'JcieSofc'*^^*"  tion  is  furnished  by  the  discoveries  of  science.  The  induc- 
tions of  common  life  are  in  one  sense  discoveries,  but  the 
indications  are  so  readily  interpreted  and  the  inferences  are  derived  with 
so  great  unanimity  and  universality,  that  the  intellectual  process  (or 
processes)  by  which  they  are  made,  attracts  little  attention,  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  readily  analyzed.  But  when  some  new  and  wonderful  agent  in 
nature  is  brought  to  light,  or  some  new  law  of  its  acting  is  established, 
and  especially  when  the  power  or  law  is  applied  to  some  brilliant  or  aseftil 
result,  and  we  inquire  with  the  greatest  interest.  How  came  the  discoverer  to 
think  of  that  ?  How  did  he  satisfy  himiself  that  what  he  thought  was  true  ? 
we  are  more  likely  to  find  an  answer  to  our  questions,  inasmuch  as  the 
steps  of  the  process  have  often  been  slowly  made,  and  the  considerations 
which  have  led  to  them  can  be  distinctly  reproduced. 

We  select,  first  of  all,  the  brilliant  discoTery  by  Fntfiklw,  of  the  IdSmftfy  ^ 
a'S^^^'of  1^"  lightning  with  eUctrieity,  With  the  electrical  agent,  or,  ai  it  waa  called  in 
tridty.  his  dmCf  the  electric  fluid,  Franklin  was  entirely  familiar.    He  waa  so  fwat 

master  of  the  methods  of  developing  it  in  sufficient  quantity  or  intensity,  m 
to  be  able  to  produce  its  ordinary  and  obTious  phenomena,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  phenomeiiB 
that  bad  previously  been  unknown.  He  had  the  electrical  machine  and  the  Leyden  jar,  and 
could  produce  at  pleasure  the  electrical  light,  and  the  report  following  the  oonneotioii  of 
bodies  in  opposite  electrical  conditions.  With  these,  then  somewhat  novel  phenomena,  he 
had  become  entirely  ftmiBar  in  observation  and  thought ;  as  fiuniliar  as  men  in  common  lift 
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■re  wiUi  the  aspect  or  form  of  »  fruit,  or  with  the  ezpfearion  of  •  geutle  at  Tidotis  animal 
He  had  also  closely  obsenred  the  pbeDomena  of  lightniitg,  and  had  noticed  ttmiUrities  whioli 
had  never  been  thought  of  before.  The  waTe-like  sheet  and  the  zig-zag  line  and  the  loud 
report  were  seen  to  be  like  the  leas  impressive  phenomena  of  the  machine  and  the  Lejden 
jar ;  and  it  occurred  to  his  thoughts  that  the  similarity  of  the  phenomena  indicated  a  common 
agent  or  power  aa  their  cause.  This  suggestion  was  strengthened  by  the  thought,  that  clouds 
might  be  to  clouds,  or  clouds  to  the  earth,  aa  the  opposite  sur&ces  of  the  Leyden  Jar.  The 
mere  observation  of  similarities  like  these  might  have  satisfied  the  mind  of  Franklin,  that  the 
power  or  fluid  in  the  heavens  must  be  the  same  with  that  which  could  be  accumulated  by  the 
machine  from  the  earth.  When  at  last  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  power  in  question  to 
affect  a  small  quantity  of  matter,  when  he  made  it  to  run  along  an  insulated  kite-string,  to 
emit  a  spark,  to  charge  a  Leyden  jar — in  abort,  to  exhibit  not  only  similar  but  the  same  indica> 
tions  with  machine  electricity,  the  induction  could  no  longer  be  doubted.  The  deoisive 
ezperimenl  prored  the  oorreotness  of  the  thought. 

Dr.  Black  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  caaixmio  add  ga^  by  observing  that 
I>r.  Black's  dia-  caustic  lime  increased  in  weight  when  changed  into  common  lime,  and  by 
bmd?Mid  8m!'^    inferring  that  this  weight  must  be  derived  from  some  agent  of  or  in  the 

atmosphere.  This  suggested  the  thought  that  the  other  alkalies,  being  like 
eaostic  Ume  in  other  properties,  were  like  it  also  in  this.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  the 
suggestion  was  found  to  be  correct.  This  pat  him  upon  the  inquiry  what  the  ageii^t  was  which 
entered  hito  combination  with  all  these  substances.  The  hiquiry  resulted  in  the  separation 
of  carhomc  and  goB  as  a  newly-discovered  agent,  and  the  determmaUon  of  its  properties  and 

kWB. 

Lawnntr  discorered  that  a  metal,  by  rusting,  gains  in  weight ;  and  it  being 
LaToUiaet  di»-  previously  known  that  the  phenomena  attending  upon  combustion  and  the 
o^nuy  of  oxy-  ^QgHQg  ^f  metals  were  rimilar,  oxygen  was  discovered  and  its  properties 
were  ascertained.  The  most  important  step  toward  this  result  was  made 
during  the  previous  researches  concerning  Phlogiatouy  which  had  established  the  generalization 
of  a  common  process  in  the  formation  of  innMnst,  in  acidification,  in  respiration,  and  in 
ordinary  combustion. 

DaUon  is  9aid  to  have  ducovered  the  law  that  chemical  combinations  are 
Dalton's  induo-  effected  by  the  union  of  their  oonstitaent  elements  in  fixed  proportions ;  and 
^v^wlSr'"^  that,  when  a  larger  portloa  of  an  agent,  as  oxygei^  enters  into  such  a  combina- 
tion, it  is  invariably  a  multiple  of  a  smaller.  He  was  led  to  this  by  the 
knowledge  that,  in  some  cases,  a  combination  in  such  proportions  had  m  fact  been  observed. 
Being  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  accustomed  to  mathematical  relations,  he  generalized  the 
result  of  a  few  chance  observations  into  a  universal  law ;  it  **  being  irresistibly  reconmiended 
by  the  clearness  and  simplicity  which  the  notion  possessed.** 

One  of  the  most  instructive  instances  of  modem  disoovery,  is  that  achieved 
IksffBdiaoottrj  by  Sir  Eumphrty  i>My„  of  th$  meiallie  baeee  0/  the  alkaline  earihe»  The 
ot^  potawium,  g|Q^y|^|y  ^f  appearance  and  of  many  chemical  properties  between  such 
alkalies  as  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  and  the  clearly  identified  oxyds  of  metals^ 
had  led  to  the  suggestion,  that  they  were  similar  in  chemical  constitution — t.  e^  that  they  all 
were  oxyds  of  metals.  But  the  metals  believed  in  do  not  exist  in  nature  in  a  separate 
state,  nor  had  they  ever  been  exhibited  hi  separate  form  by  any  agent  of  decomposition  hitherto 
employed.  The  suggestion  that  there  were  such  metals,  and  that  they  might  be  evolved,  was 
fonfirmed  by  all  the  indications  required  as  evidence,  except  their  actual  production.  The 
application  of  the  galvanic  battery  to  chemical  decomposition,  and  the  triumphant  success 
which  had  attended  its  use,  led  Davy  to  try  it  upon  the  hitherto  hitractable  and  itredudble 
potash.  Under  the  solvent  power  of  this  wondrous  agent,  the  knot  which  had  never  before 
been  unloosed  was  untied  in  an  instant.  At  the  ma^o  touch  of  this  new  iustniment,  ths 
littie  globe  of  the  newly-discovered  metal  leaped  hito  view,  and  the  happy  tuggettion  was  con 
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finned  and  accepted  as  an  undouUed  fad.  It  acarcelj  needed  the  experiment  to  conyinoe 
the  sagacious  interpreter  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  that  similar  metals  were  encrusted 
within  common  Urns  and  toda.  The  discoTerer  was  almost  as  certain  before  as  after  the  batter^ 
was  applied,  that  eakitan  and  sodium  would  in  fact  be  evolved. 

The  consideration  that  the  electric  agency  could  alone  oTeroome  oombina- 
l^ti^^of'^l  tions  like  these,  in  its  turn  started  the  suggestion  that  the  union  of  all 
^*<^trio  and    chemical  elements  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  electric  force,  acting  in  certain 

methods  and  after  certain  laws,  and  that  their  tendency  to  unite  is  oTcrooma 
by  bring^g  these  elements  into  an  opposite  electrical  condition.  This  suggestion  was  tested 
by  i  great  variety  of  experiments,  with  such  results  as  to  establish  it  as  a  truth  beyond  the 
posjibility  of  doubt  or  question ;  thus  bringing  chemical  kws  and  the  electrical  force  into  a 
mobi  intimate  relation. 

8  472.  In  the  last  series  of  discoveries  we  notice  the  foUowinfl: 

Th*»  order  of     ^    ,  ,  i»  ^,  ,  ,  .  -r,.  , 

thoi.ght  in  these  ordcr  and  progress  of  thought  and  experiment.  JPxr^y  the 
oxyds  of  metals  were  observed  to  be  like  the  alkalies  in 
certain  important  properties.  But  the  metallic  oxyds  were  known  to  be 
produced  by  chemical  changes ;  copper,  iron,  etc.,  constantly  undergoing 
this  process  before  our  eyes.  The  two  substances  being  alike  in  certain 
particulars,  it  was  conjectured  that  they  were  alike  in  others.  If  the 
simple  potassium  had  been  within  reach,  or  could  have  been  found  in  a 
separate  state,  the  readiest  way  to  determine  the  point  would  have  been 
to  oxydize  potassium,  and  see  whether  the  result  would  be  potash.  The 
next  thing  was  to  dS^-oxydize  it — i,  6.,  to  undo  what  nature  was  supposed 
to  have  done,  or  rather  to  separate  the  elements  which  nature  was  sup- 
posed to  have  united.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  galvanism. 
It  was  then  observed  that  this  galvanic  agency  could  decompose  many 
chemical  compounds  which  were  exceedingly  unlike,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  possibly  there  were  none  which  it  could  not  overcome.  If  this  were 
so,  it  would  follow,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  this  agent,  that  the 
force  which  held  tiiem  in  union,  must  be  electric.  This  was  established 
by  its  appropriate  evidence,  and  is  called  by  Whewell,  "the  highest 
generalization  at  which  chemical  philosophers  have  yet  arrived."  MUL 
Inductive  Sciences^  B.  xiv.  c.  10. 

The  mental  process  is  pre<nsely  the  same  which  has  been  already 
described.  Certain  objects  are  seen  to  be  alike  in  certain  properties  or 
laws.  It  is  believed  or  judged  that  the  similarity  in  these  particulars 
indicates  likeness  in  others.  Potash  is  like  iron-rust  in  certain  re- 
spects ;  therefore  it  b  like  iron-rust  in  being  the  oxyd  of  a  metaL  All 
diemical  compounds  are  strikingly  alike  in  certain  particulars.  Certain 
of  these  are  separable  by  the  electric  force;  therefore  all  are  separable 
by  this  agency.  But  if  separable  by  it,  all  are  held  in  union  by  the  same 
force. 

DiflooTories  la  ^^o^  discovcries  of  this  kind  we  pass  to  those  in  iMronami- 
£SS^  ool  ^  physics — to  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus^  Ghdileo^ 
pendoo*:  JT^^for,  and  Netoton. 
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C<fpe9tUetu  begins  by  discovenmff,  as  it  is  said,  tbe  heUocenfcrio  theoiy  of  the  solai 
system.  The  way  in  which  he  was  led  to  adopt  and  defend  it,  is  described  by  himsell.  Hs 
had  found  in  ancient  anthora,  accounts  of  Philolaus  and  others  who  had  assorted  the  motioi 
of  the  earth.  "  Then  I  began  to  meditate  oonoeming  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  and  thougii 
it  appeared  an  absurd  opinion,  yet,  since  I  knew  that  in  previous  times  others  had  been 
allowed  tbe  privil^^  of  feigning  what  circles  they  chose,  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena, 
I  oonceiyed  that  I  also  might  take  the  liberty  of  trying  whether,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
earth's  motion,  it  was  possible  to  find  better  explanations  than  the  ancient  ones  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  celestial  orbs. 

^*  Having,  then,  assumed  the  motions  of  the  celestial  orbs  which  are  hereafter  explained, 
by  laborious  And  long  obmrvation  I  at  length  found  that,  if  the  motions  of  the  other  planets 
3e  compared  with  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  not  only  their  phenomena  follow  from  the 
supposition,  but  also  that  the  several  orbs  and  the  whole  system  are  so  connected  in  order  and 
magnitude,  that  no  one  part  can  be  transposed  without  disturbing  the  rest,  and  introducing 
GOnfbsion  into  the  umverse.** 

^^Thus,"  says  WheweU,  "the  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  apjwrent  motions  of  the 
planets,  aud  the  simplicity  and  symmetry  of  the  system,  were  the  grounds  on  which  Copernicus 
adopted  his  theory ;  as  the  craving  for  these  qualities  was  the  feeling  which  led  him  to  seek 
for  a  new  theory."    Whewell,  Biit  IncL  Seiwcety  B.  v.  o.  ii. 

In  1609  GaUleo  constructed  his  telescope,  and  very  soon  discovered  the 
PrepnnttloxiB  fto  satellites  of  Jupiter.  This  at  once  confirmed  the  Gopemican  theory,  by 
vSwum.  ^^^  ^     opening  before  the  eyes  of  men  another  system  subordinate  to  the  solar, 

of  heavenly  bodies  revolving  about  their  primaries,  thus  giving  an  analogon 
of  the  greater.  The  subsequent  discovery  by  the  same  instrument  of  the  phases  of  Venus,  at 
once  confirmed  the  new  theory  of  the  revolution  of  the  planets  about  the  sun,  and  answered 
an  objection  against  it  by  explaining  why  Venus  did  not  appear  larger  when  nearer  the 
betiolder. 

Oopemicys  furnished  the  wffffettion  by  refieodng  on  the  known  fact,  that  the  apparent  places 
of  objects  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  motion  of  one  or  both,  and  that  the  solution  or  theory 
which  was  the  simplest,  was  to  be  preferred.  Galileo^  by  his  telescope,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  experiment^  by  enabling  observers,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  observe  for  themselves,  which 
moved — the 'sun  or  the  earth. 

Kepler  prepared  the  way  for  the  sublime  discoveries  of  Newton,  by  his 
FrooesB  by  which  determination  of  the  orbits  of  some  of  the  planets,  and  the  law  of  theii 
U^^i^l^^iS^  ^    motions.    Newton  had  been  himself  familiar  with  the  law  by  which,  in 

obedience  to  terrestrial  gravity,  bodies  fall  to  the  earth^s  surface.  The  first 
thought  which  led  him  to  extend  this  agent  to  the  celestial  bodies  occtirred  to  him  in  lft66, 
when  he  had  retired  into  the  country  from  Cambridge,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
*^  As  he  sat  alone  in  a  garden,  he  fell  into  a  speculation  on  the  power  of  gravity ;  that,  es  this 
power  is  not  found  sensibly  diminished  at  the  remotest  distance  fh>m  the  centre  of  the  earth 
to  which  we  can  rise,  neither  at  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  buildings,  nor  even  on  the  summits 
of  the  highest  mountains,  it  appeared  to  him  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  power  must 
extend  much  further  than  was  usually  thought.  '  Why  not  as  high  as  the  moon  ?  *  said  he  to 
himself;  '  and,  if  so,  her  motion  must  be  influenced  by  it ;  perhaps  she  is  retained  in  her 
orbit  thereby.' "  Pemberton,  View  of  NevAonU  FhUoeophy.  Preface,  Upon  this  suggestion, 
he  proceeded  to  the  calculation  of  the  deflection  of  the  moon  from  a  tangent  to  its  orbit  in  a 
^ngle  second ;  it  being  assumed  that  the  moon  was  at  the  distance  from  the  earth  which  was 
then  received.  Tbe  result  disappointed  him;  for  he  found  that  this  deflection  would  be 
thirteen  feet,  which  did  not  correspond  with  that  required  by  the  soppoation  that  gravity 
deflected  it.  lie  laid  his  calculation  aside  for  years.  Tbe  subsequent  disooveiy  that  the 
oourse  described  by  a  falling  body  is  an  ellipse,  and  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  fh>m  the 
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esrib  could  be  correctly  aacertained,  enabled  him  to  accept  Ua  theory  on  the  gronnd  that  H 
coincided  ^Ith  actaal  fiict  The  distance  of  the  moon  had  preriously  been  computed  on  an 
aasamed  bnt  mistaken  diameter  of  the  earth.  A  more  accnrale  meaaorement  of  a  degret 
upon  the  earth's  surface  led  to  a  correction  of  the  distance  of  the  moon,  and  Newton's  theory 
was  henceforward  accepted  as  a  demonstrated  truth.  He  first  coiqectureB  that  the  eztendoa 
of  a  known  force  trom  the  earth  to  the  heavens,  is  possible  and  ralionaL  He  asks,  **  ^  «e>  *' 
**  what  Ihm  f  "  foDowing  out  his  indtutiou  by  a  mathematical  deduelion.  He  then,  by  olhei 
mathematical  calculadons,  tests  this  by  a  deddye  experiment,  and  the  ooqfeciured  agent  if 
established  as  a  vera  eansiit  and  its  laws  are  carefhlly  computed :  the  true  theory  of  the 
heaTenly  bodies  is  forever  settled. 

Wbyfaidaetioiu  §  *^3*  The  examples  cited  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
the  ^mSt^  itriC  iJ^tnre  of  the  inductive  process  and  the  assumptions  on  which 
hw*  it  rests.    They  have  been  taken  from  the  physical  soiencea, 

not  because  these  differ  essentially  from  those  which  concern  moral  and 
political  subjects,  but  because  they  are  better  suited  for  our  purpose.  The 
objects  with  which  they  are  concerned  are  more  interesting  to  the  majority 
of  men.  The  effects  of  discoveries  in  them  are  more  obvious.  The 
experiments  and  observations  which  have  led  to  them  are  more  brilliant 
and  startling.  Many  of  their  results  are  permanently  fixed  in  the  arts  of 
life,  both  useful  and  oniamentaL  Some  of  them  are  continually  brought 
home  to  our  thoughts  by  engines  and  instruments  which  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  man.  The  telescope,  the  prism, 
the  quadrant,  the  hydraulic  press,  the  steam  engine,  the  galvanic  battery, 
are  all  permanent  memorials  of  what  these  processes  have  wrought,  and 
they  prompt  to  eager  inquiries  after  the  secret  operations  by  which  they 
were  first  constructed  in  thought. 

Do  not  diflbr  "^^  attentive  consideration  of  these  examples  proves  that 
oommonuS  ^'   induction  in  science  is  substantially  the  same  process  with 

induction  in  common  life — that  it  is  a  process  of  interpreting 
indications, — in  other  words :  of  judging  by  means  of  discerned  prop- 
erties and  laws  that  there  are  others  which  we  have  not  yet  discerned, 
and  could  neither  notice  nor  know  by  direct  observation. 
Why  are  the  In-  §  *'^^*  "^^^  assertion  would  prompt  the  inquiries,  Why,  then, 
^M  more'dun'  *^  ^^®  proccsscs  of  commou  induction  so  easy  and  those  of 
^^^*^  science  so  difficult?    Why  is  the  progress  to  common  sense 

so  easily  and  rapidly  made  in  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the  individnal^ 
and  why  have  the  advances  of  science  been  so  difficult  ?  Why  so  lonfj^ 
delayed  ? — why,  even  now,  is  it  true  that  in  respect  to  so  many  branches 
of  knowledge  the  race  is  yet  in  its  infancy  ?  To  these  questions  the  fol- 
lowing answers  can  be  given.  It  is  important  to  consider  the  facts  which 
they  present,  because  they  tend  to  throw  important  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  scientific  induction. 

§  475.  We  notice ^r^^,  that  in  science,  the  properties  observed, 
]MM'JbirD!rive°'    *"^  which  are  the  indicia  or  indicators  of  others,  are  less 

obtrusive  than  those  used  in  common  life,  and  are  ofles 
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far  removed  from  common  obsenration.    To  be  apprehended  eveu,  they 
require  closer  attentioD  than  men  in  common  life  are  able  to  giye. 

If  they  were  able  to  fix  their  attention  upon  them  with  eaooeaa,  they  would  not  be  willing 
to  do  it  from  the  lack  of  that  iDterest,  that  strong  curioeity  which  is  rarely  dereloped  and 
matured  into  a  habit,  ezcq>t  by  special  tnining  in  some  ediool  of  art  or  science.  Many  o£ 
these  properties  can  only  be  apprehended  by  some  nicely  constraoted  aid  to  the  powers  of 
sense,  or  some  eosdy  and  faigenionsly  devised  apparatus ;  to  the  production  of  which  special 
fnyenttTe  sagacity  was  required,  which  sagacity  has  itself  been  the  fruit  of  many  men  or 
generations  which  have  gone  before.  One  instrument  has  grown  out  of  another,  or  it 
has  been  slowly  perfected  in  its  constituent  parts.  Every  such  improvement  has  enabled  the 
observer  to  perceive  properties  or  to  eflhct  measurements  which  were  entirely  beyond  the 
notiee  and  the  reach  of  the  unaided  powers  of  perception. 

« .      __    8476.  Second:  The  inductions  of  common  life  are  founded 

Keqnnra     more     v 

^^bS^ttSwI!*  ^°  observations  that  are  not  discriminating.  Those  of 
science  rest  upon  the  sharpest  analysis.  The  common  ob- 
server observes  facts  and  detects  principles  in  regard  to  things  or  powers 
in  the  gross,  either  as  they  are  combined  or  are  worked  in  nature.  He 
does  not  go  far  beyond  the  things  and  phenomena  which  the  common 
necessities  of  life  require  men  to  distinguish,  which  things  and  results, 
in  their  constitution,  are,  causes  and  laws  ordinarily  more  or  less  com* 
plex.  The  scientific  observer  continually  aims  to  detect  and  separate,  by 
a  refined  and  acute  analysis,  powers  and  agents  which  are  never  divided 
except  by  artificial  appliances, — and  some  of  which  are  never  parted  even 
by  these.  Hence  the  experimenU  4if  common  sense  and  the  eaperiments  of 
science^  are  very  different. 

Common  sense  observes  the  effects  of  objects  and  powers  as  they  are  brought  together 
Of  divided  by  the  manipulations  of  nature.  Science  parts  and  coi^Joins,  in  eveiy  possible 
method,  with  the  express  design  of  observing  some  eflbct,  which  effect  shall,  in  its  turn,  de- 
eido  some  question  of  curious  intdligence.  iteience  often  violates  or  intensifies  some  par» 
tioular  power  or  property,  in  order  to  consider  it  alone.  She  separates  or  accumulates  in 
order  that  she  may  estimate  or  measure  gravity,  ^UctrieUyj  lights  or  hmU,  She  becomes 
fomiUar  with,  and  treats  and  talks  of  these  as  though  they  were  distinct  agents  in  the  uni- 
verse. It  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  true  that  the  scientific  observer  creates  a  q>eoial  and 
leparste  woild  of  objects  for  bimsslf. 

The  indnetiona  §  ^'^'^*  Third:  Many  of  the  inductions  in  science  are  far 
of  %iAtM  more  morc  general  and  comprehensive  than  those  of  common  life. 
It  is  a  fact  of  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind,— explain 
it  or  not  as  we  .may — that  these  subtle  agents  or  laws  which  science 
detects  one  by  one,  are  far  more  general  and  extensive  than  those  which 
observation  discerns. 

Of  course  they  fhmish  the  ground  fbr  more  varied  induedons.  They  can  be  applied  to 
explain  a  greater  number  of  Individual  phenomena.  They  suggest  very  many  possible 
theories.  They  indte  to  a  manifold  greater  number  of  expciimenta.  When  any  such  com- 
prehensive power  or  attribute  is  established,  it  can  be  used  in  a  large  number  of  deductions. 

The  deeper  we  go  beneath  the  surface  we  not  only  find  things  which  are  more  novel  thai 
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tbe  OASoal  and  pnkctical  observer  noticea,  bat  we  find  thing*  which  are  immeasurably  bettet 
fitted  for  science,  which  seeks  for  comprehensive  cansea  and  general  laws,  that  for  this  veri 
reason  are  unifying  and  expluning  principles. 

EeconiM  mft.  §  ^^^'  Fourth :  Another  feet  must  not  be  overlooked. 
lattoni^**'  "*  ^*^"y  o^  these  agents  operate  under  geometrical  relations, 
and  according  to  arithmetical  rules.  They  are  thereby  oon* 
nected  with  relatiQns  which  are  at  once  the  most  varied  in  their  applica- 
tion, and  capable  of  the  most  definite  description  and  oomputation. 

The  relations  of  space  and  number  are  capable  of  being  affirmed  of  erery  material  entity 
and  force,  and  hence  if  any  are  found  to  exist  and  act  according  to  auch  relations  we  have  at 
once  the  ground  or  means  of  a  very  oomprebensiTe  generalization.  The  language  of  mathe- 
matics is  the  most  precise  and  intelligible,  the  most  easily  communicated,  and  the  most 
easily  understood  of  all  language.  The  teats  of  measure,  weight,  and  quantity  are  the  most 
easily  applied  of  all  tests. 

The  sciences  of  space  and  number  are  also  capable  of  the  clearest,  the  moat  convincing,  and 
the  most  fruitful  of  deductions,  and  hence  so  far  as  they  can  be  Intimately  applied,  they  can 
most  readily  test  experiments  and  record  their  results.  One  of  the  distinguishing  peculiar* 
itics  of  sdentific  inductions  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  they  are  so  widely,  and  seTerdj 
mMihem€Uical, 

§  479.  Fifth :  Science  is  essentially  more  a  growth  than  ia 
prepareatheway    any  Other  species  of  knowledge.    One  discovery  not  only  in 

feet  prepares  the  way  for  another  in  the  actual  history  and 
order  of  man's  attainments,  but  by  the  necessary  dependence  of  one  dis* 
covered  law  or  agent  upon  another.  The  discovery  of  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible  without  the  aid  of 
pure  Oeometry^  Algebra^  the  Calculua^  and  the  laws  of  Mechanics,  Optics, 
with  the  use  and  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  had  been  in  part  de- 
veloped before,  and  in  part  perfected  by  Newton,  before  they  could  be  ap> 
plied  by  him  to  this  particular  discovery.  In  almost  every  great  induc- 
tion, many  of  the  sciences  and  arts  are  laid  under  contribution.  All  previoas 
steps  are  presupposed  in  order  that  a  single  forward  step  may  be  taken. 

This  is  true  only  to  a  rery  limited  degree  of  the  indncttons  of  common,  life.  The  veil- 
qualified  and  well-trained  man  can  with  no  great  diiBculty  develop  of  himself  much  that  the  nee 
has  ever  gained  by  common  sense  and  observation,  or  appropriate  and  master  it  with  eaae.  Ia 
many  thmgs  it  is  true  the  common  sense  of  to-day  in  a  refined  and  educated  commimity  in 
England  or  America  appropriates  the  products  which  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  othen 
have  matured  and  preserved  in  language,  traditions,  manners  and  institutions ;  but  all  these  an 
taken  up  by  the  mind  with  marvellous  ease  and  require  but  Uttie  of  that  disdpBne,  wfaieh  tike 
mastery  of  the  circle  of  those  sciences  which  are  necessary  for  suocesa,  imposes  iqpoii  the 
diseovfrer.  There  is  very  littie  diflTerence  between  the  common  sense  of  Socrates  and  the 
common  sense  of  the  honest  and  independent  observer  of  the  nhieteenth  century,  oompared 
with  the  immense  disparity  in  the  amount  of  positive  knowledge  possessed  by  the  student  of 
Physice  in  Soerates*  time  and  in  our  own. 

These  considerations  we  think  sufficiently  explain  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  inductions  of  science  and  those  of  common  life  and 
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efltabluh  the  truth  that  the  process  is  substantially  the  same  in  each.  The 
differences  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  subject-matter, 
and  not  at  all  by  any  difference  in  the  process.  The  identity  of  the  pro- 
cess is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  common  knowledge  easily  prepares  the 
way  for  knowledge  by  science,  and  that  what  would  be  and  often  is  com- 
mon sense,  becomes  scientific  sagacity  when  it  is  directed  to  and  prepared 
for  the  study  and  interpretation  of  higher  objects  and  relations. 

bi  f  8  ^^"  Induction  in  both  is  a  process  which  combines  an  ac- 
indiu^  re-  cuTatc  and  sharp  observation  of  properties  and  a  sagacious  inr 
terpretation  of  what  they  indicate.  But  precisely  at  this  point 
there  presents  itself  the  most  interesting  and  vital  of  questions, '  On  what 
ground  or  by  what  eyidence  do  we  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known ? '  We  can  safely  reply,  it  is  not  upon  the  ground  of  simple  ex- 
perience. Because  all  the  rabbits  which  we  haye  seen  have  been  gray 
we  do  not  for  this  reason  believe  that  all  rabbits  are  of  this  color.  It  is 
not  simply  from  the  constant  conjunction  in  our  experience  of  the  attributes 
or  properties,  that  we  proceed  to  the  belief  in  their  universal  and  necessary 
connection  in  the  constitution  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  for  a  long  time 
it  was  believed  that  all  swans  are  white,  for  the  reason  that  no  swan  of 
any  other  color  had  been  observed  or  heard  ofl 

" Mankliul  were  ▼roxig,"  iajB  J.  S.  Mill,  "in  concluding  thai  all  swasB  are  white  :  are  we  nlso  wrong 
when  we  oondnde  that  all  men's  heads  grow  above  their  shoulders  and  never  below,  in  spite  of  the  conflict- 
ing testimony  of  the  natnralist  Pliny  7  We  have  no  doubt  what  is  the  correct  answer  to  this  question. 
Bat  why  are  not  men  wrong  in  regeetiog  such  a  story,  and  in  believing  with  assured  confldenoe,  that  wherever 
men  e^st,  their  heads  are  not  boieath  their  shoulders  7  Why  Is  a  single  instenoe,  in  some  cases,  sufficient 
for  a  complete  induction,  while  in  others  myriads  of  ooncurring  instances,  without  a  idnglp  exception  known 
or  presumed,  go  such  a  very  little  way  towards  establishing  an  universal  proposition  7  Whoever  can 
answer  this  question  knows  more  of  the  philosophy  of  logic  than  the  wisest  of  the  uioionts,  and  has  solved 
the  great  problem  of  induction."    Logic,  B.  iil.  c.  S. 

If  we  seek  to  answer  this  qaestion,  we  gay  it  is  more  credible  or  reasonable  to  believe  that 
swans  should  vary  in  color  than  that  men  should  vary  so  greatly  in  fonn.  But  why  is  it  more 
credible  ?  Some  wonld  deem  it  sufficient  to  reply  that  in  most  of  the  ppecies  of  animals^ 
indiTidnals  who  are  alike  in  every  other  respect  differ  in  color,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  the 
generally  observed  law  that  color  is  very  variable,  while  the  general  ontline  or  type  of  form  is 
uoifonnly  observed  in  every  species,  or  at  least  has  never  admitted  so  monstrous  a  deviation, 
as  would  be  implied  in  having  the  head  beneath  the  shoulders.  This  would  be  Miirs  answer 
to  his  own  question,  for  in  the  last  analysis  or  the  ultimate  solution,  he  makes  extended 
observations  and  broad  generalizations  from  observed  facts  to  be  the  grounds  of  all  Induction  ; 
nay,  he  makes  the  belief  in  causation  itself,  in  the  unifbrmities  of  nature,  and  in  the  necessary 
truth  of  mathematical  axioms  to  rest  upon  uniform  experience.  But  this  does  not  relieve  the 
difficulty.  It  in  no  way  explains  why  we  believe  the  unknown  will  follow  the  uniformly 
known — ^why  facts  which  have  been  generalized  from  the  past  must  necessarily  hold  good  in 
the  future.  In  this  particular  instance,  the  solution  obviously  rests  upon  some  other  ground" 
than  that  of  mere  observation.  We  assert  with  confidence,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
species  of  men  should  be  so  monstrously  oonstructed.  We  cannot  admit  the  supposition  for  a 
moment  The  decisive  reason  is,  that  men  so  formed  could  not  perform  the  functions  of  men 
with  any  convemence  or  success ;  that  such  a  form  would  offend  both  the  eye  and  the  mind, 
and  would  be  entirely  incompatible  with  the  ideal  of  beauty  and  convenience  to  which  we 
assume  tha*  nature  would  certainly  conform. 
31 
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oertainreiAtfoM    ^  ^^^*    ConBideratioiis  of  convenience  and  of  adaptatiwi^  ard 
*  ^'*°m!^'"*  ^    ^^®°  ^^  ft^tt^  and  ^Toc^,  then,  go  far  toward  deciding  the 

qnestion.  They  give  that  weight  and  force  to  those  ^  single 
instances  which  in  some  cases  are  sufficient  for  a  complete  induction,"  and 
detract  all  force  from  "  the  myriads  of  concurring  instances  "  in  other  di- 
rections. It  must  he  on  the  ground  of  such  relations  assumed  d  priori  to 
he  true  of  the  whole  universe  of  being  and  to  hold  good  of  its  properties, 
powers,  and  laws,  that  we  proceed  in  all  our  judgments  of  induction. 
These  direct  the  mind  in  interpreting  her  indications.  These  prompt  to 
the  questions  which  we  ask  of  nature  in  our  experiments.  These  suggest 
the  hypotheses  by  which  we  account  for  phenomena.  These  confirm  all 
the  theories  which  we  finally  accept  as  true. 

•.  ^  ,  .      ^    §  482.    It  will  be  in  place  next  to  consider,  what  are  some 
what  truths  are    of  the  tmths  or  affirmations  which  the  mind  assumes  in  all 

its  inductions,  and  by  which  it  regulates  its  processes  of 
inquiry  into  the  properties  and  laws  of  the  physical  universe  ?  We  caU 
these  in  the  present  stage  of  our  discussion  assumptions.  We  do  not  imply 
by  the  use  of  this  term  that  they  are  not  valid  and  true,  but  that  we  must 
believe  iu  their  reality  and  binding  force  in  order  to  believe  in  what  they 
imply.  They  are  styled  assumptions  to  show  that  they  are  logically 
necessary  to  the  process  when  analyzed  into  its  elements.  We  need  not  hero 
inquire  whether  they  are  all  ultimate  and  original  to  the  mind.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  them  may  be  resolved  into  others,  or  may  perhaps  be 
^hown  to  be  the  results  of  a  process  akin  to  induction.  It  is  enough  for 
our  purpose  to  ascertain  what  are  some  of  the  conceptions  and  relatione 
which  are  d  priori  to  the  ordinaiy  processes  of  inductive  inquiry.  Some 
of  them  are  as  follows : 

S  483.    (1.)    All  the  objects  with  which  the  mind  concerns 

Relation  of  roh-     ?,«.:'.,      ^.  "^      ,  ,  :.  .,  ^ 

•taaoe  and  attii-  itsclf  lu  its  inductious,  are  kuowu  as  substances  and  attributes. 
It  is  with  the  properties  or  attributes  of  matter  and  mind  aa 
exhibited  through  phenomena  that  these  inquiries  are  exclusively  occu- 
pied, whether  they  are  known  as  qualities,  powers,  or  relations.  Beings 
are  known  to  the  philosopher  by  their  attributes  or  relations.  It  is  by 
these,  that  they  are  distinguished,  classified,  and  named.  It  is  the  first 
eflEbrt  of  the  mind  to  know  the  attributes  which  are  essential  to  every  ex- 
isting thing  or  agent. 

When  any  new  sabBtanoea,  agenta,  or  elements  are  duooTered,  as  oxy^eny  hydrogen^  afw 
minium^platinium^  eto.,  tiiej  are  known  to  be  new  by  certain  special  properties.  In  induction 
proper,  viewed  as  ibe  interpretation  of  indications,  the  incUeaiort  or  indicia  are  always  propertiea 
or  relatnone  observed ;  that  indicated,  or  the  indieata  are  properties  inferred  or  believed.  The 
form  or  the  color  of  a  fruit  is  the  indicator:  its  taste,  its  nutritious  or  medicinal  properties 
ave  indieated. 
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§484.  (2.)  Indaction  asBumefl  and  implies  the  reality  of  the 
RdaUoMofem-    coumtive  enerffy,  as  necessary  to  explain  the  origination 

of  every  began  existence,  and  of  all  occurring  phenomena. 
Whether  it  investigates  the  powers  of  nature  or  the  laws  of  nature,  it  pro* 
cceds  upon  this  as  a  necessary  assumption.  A  power  in  any  being  or  agent 
is  its  capacity  to  produce  an  ^ect  under  appropriate  conditions  and  accord 
ing  to  definite  laws.  The  power  of  heat  to  expand  metals,  of  a  burning 
body  to  explode  gunpowder,  of  oxygen  to  corrode  metals,  of  the  soul  to 
know  objects  knowable,  and  to  care  for  objects  desirable ;  all  express  and 
snppose  one  common  relation,  viz.,  the  relation  of  an  energy  that  is  causor 
tive  of  effects. 

That  this  rdadon  is  real,  is  aasumed  and  implied  in  all  oar  inTestigations  into  the  unknown. 
This  is  true,  if  our  inquiries  respect  the  aifoertainment  of  the  unknown  originator  of  a  known 
efl^  and  result  in  the  discovery  of  such  elements  as  oxygen  or  hydrogen^  or  of  such  metals 
as  potamnm  and  alitminiianj  or  of  such  agents  as  gravitation  and  tkctrieity^  or  if  we  are  stOl 
on  the  quest,  and  the  cause  or  power  sought  for  is  not  yet  eyolved.  The  same  is  tme  if  our 
inquiries  are  directed  to  the  determination  of  the  preciie  conditiont  imder  which  an  asoer* 
tained  cause  produces  a  given  effect,  or  the  more  definite  statement  of  the  relations— 
maihemaiical  or  otherwise — nnder  which  these  conditions  vary  with  a  varying  effect,  as  in 
the  determination  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  of  ohendcal  affinity,  or  of  mental  perception, 
association,  desire,  and  volition. 

Hie  nehty  of  §  *®^*  ^^•)  ^''•^  ^^  Spoce^  vftth  the  relations  which  they 
and*Sdr'^rSi  ^^^  *^  extended  objects  and  succeeding  events,  are  also 
t^n>-  assumed  in  induction.    So  also  is  the  possibility  of  the  mathe- 

matical constructions  which  are  conditioned  by  Time  and  Space ;  in  other 
words,  the  reality  and  nature  of  geometrical  and  arithmetical  quantities, 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  their  varied  applications  to  concrete  ob- 
jects and  phenomena.  These  are  not  only  assumed,  they  are  put  in  the 
fore-front  of  the  whole  scheme  of  modem  inductive  philosophy.  The  pro- 
cesses of  mathematical  investigation  are  made  the  models  for  all  scientific 
investigation.  The  results  are  the  instruments  of  measuring  all  physical 
forces  and  of  formulating  all  physical  laws. 

Gravitation  was  scarcely  determined  to  be  a  force,  till  its  mathematical  relations  were 
ezpressei  in  the  law  that  it  is  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The 
laws  of  falling  or  projected  bodies  are  expressed  by  means  of  the  geometric  curves  in  which 
they  more,  and  by  the  numbers  which  describe  their  velocity.  The  pressure  and  fiow  of 
fluids  are  reduced  to  mathematical  expresdons.  Chemical  affinity  is  comprehended  under  the 
wide-reachmg  principle  that  different  elements  unite  in  definite  numerical  proportions,  which 
has  fbrnished  the  foundation  for  the  modem  chemical  symbolization.  The  whole  theory  of 
astronomy  is  a  combination  of  mechanics  and  applied  geometry.  Modem  researches  respect* 
hig  light,  electricity,  and  heat,  have  dared  to  propound  the  theory  that  all  these  are  different 
modes  of  motion,  the  rates  of  whose  vibrations  determine  these  subtle  and  marvellously  potent 
phenomena.  They  have  at  least  demonstrated  that  the  varying  phenomena  of  these  so-called 
forces  or  agents  are  attended  by  motions  that  can  be  made  the  test  of  their  presence  and  thi 
ueaffure  of  their  hitensity. 

Indeed  fo  extensively  hare  mathematical  rehtions  been  appSed  in  modem  induction,  thai 
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it  has  been  grayely  urged  on  the  one  hand  that  spuritaal  pfaenomeDa  uid  foroes  om  in  no  wal 
oooie  under  the  inquhiee  of  scienoe,  because,  forsooth,  they  cannot  be  subjected  to  mathe- 
matical relations,  or,  on  the  other,  that  they  can  and  must  be  subjected  to  these  relations  in 
order  that  any  science  of  spirit  may  exist:  in  other  words,  thai  InductiTe  Sdence,  or 
any  kind  of  scienoe  of  nature  is  possible  so  far  only  as  the  phenomena  of  nature  can  be 
brought  imder  mathematical  relations,  and  the  laws  of  nature  can  be  expressed  in  mathe- 
matical formule. 

,^  §  486.  (4.)  Induction  assumes  that  properties  and  laws  which 

parties  indicate  are  kno  WD,  indicate  and  signify  other pow&rs  and  laws  ;  that  in 
these  indications  nature  is  honest  and  open  in  her  dealings 
with  man ;  in  other  words,  that  she  is  consistent  with  herself^  or  uniform  in 
her  methods  of  revealing  or  suggesting  what  man  is  prompted  to  interpret 
or  explain.  For  example,  we  judge  that  a  certain  form  or  appearance  in 
a  fruit  indicates  a  certain  flavor ;  that  a  particular  aspect  of  stem  and 
branches  signifies  a  habit  of  leaf  and  fruit ;  that  a  given  expression  of 
countenance  betokens  a  peculiar  disposition  or  temper  in  man  or  beast ; 
that  striking  similarities  of  attributes  in  metals  indicate  a  similarity  in  their 
being  oxydized;  that  obvious  and  pervading  similarities  in  phenomena 
prove  that  electricity  in  the  earth  is  the  same  agent  as  the  cause  of  ^ht- 
ning  in  the  heavens ;  that  the  same  power  which  is  pervasive  enough  to  af^ 
feet  bodies  near  the  earth,  is  probably  or  at  least  possibly — ^in  part  or  solely 
— ^the  power  which  holds  the  moon  in  its  changing  path  around  the  earth. 

It  is  pUioly  supposable  that  these  indications  were  not  at  all  worthy  to  be  trusted ;  that 
the  same  appearance  which  in  one  fruit  indicates  the  bitter,  m  another  indicates  the  sweet ; 
that  the  expression  and  tones  which  in  one  man  indicate  wrath,  in  another  manifest  love.  In 
like  manner  we  might  suppose  that  each  class  of  objects,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  i^ 
propriated  certain  dgns  which  it  shared  with  no  other,  so  that  the  signs  of  oxygenation,  oc 
electric  agency,  in  one  species  or  sort,  though  uniformly  obfierved  within  its  own  particular 
sphere,  were  not  shared  by  any  other.  In  the  first  case,  we  could  not  interpret  nature  at  all, 
for  every  interpretation  of  the  unknown  by  tiie  known  would  be  capricious,  and  we  could 
not  judge  of  a  single  indiyidunl  by  another.  In  the  second  case,  we  could  not  extend  oui 
judgments,  though  valid  in  one  class,  to  any  other. 

The  imiikmnitT  ^^  ^®  implied  in  the  honesty  or,  which  is  equivalent,  in  the 
id^ufwaonal!  significance  or  interpretability  of  nature  that  she  is  also  uni- 
t«W'  form,  or  self-consistent  with  herself  from  time  to  time ;  or  in 

other  words,  that  her  laws  and  methods  are  permanent. 


The  same  indications  which  she  offers  to-day  she  will  use  and  follow  to-morrow.  The  i 
laws  which  she  reveals  as  established  at  one  time  she  will  conform  to  to-morrow,  so  long  as 
the  present  system  remains,  or  the  reasons  for  sustaining  it  hold  good.  In  other  words,  in* 
duction  requires  that  we  assume  that  nature  will  be  constant  and  uniform  in  her  agencies, 
operations,  and  laws ;  and  in  her  methods  of  making  these  known  to  the  mind  of  the  Inquirei 
mto  her  secrets. 

It  might  here  be  asked.    Why  do  we  believe  this  to  be  true? 
^oa^  of  radi    Is  this  assumption  groundless  and  ultimate,  or  is  it  founded 
upon  some  reason?    One  reason  might  occur  to  us,  that 
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otherwise  we  eoald  not  know  or  interpret  nature  at  all.  If  nature  were 
not  thug  honest  and  uniform,  the  human  mind  could  have  no  knowledge 
except  of  individual  things,  or  the  knowledge  acquired  to-day  could  not 
be  relied  on  for  to-morrow,  as  in  the  meanwhile  the  operaticms  and  indi' 
cations  of  nature  might  both  be  changed. 

But  it  might  BtOl  be  replied,  What  neoeaaty  is  there  that  we  know  and  generaltEe?  or 
mote  broadly,  By  what  right  do  we  presume  that  the  otgectiTe  muTerse  is  so  ooostraoted  that 
the  human  mind  may  know  it?  We  say,  *  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  not  be  adapted  to  the 
mind.  The  mind  would  feel  impulses  and  use  actiylties  which  would  find  no  corresponding 
objects.  It  would  be  impelled  to  modes  of  action  in  generalising,  interpreting,  in  explaining 
and  forecasting,  to  which  there  would  be  no  corresponding  realities.  It  would  find  itself  pei^ 
petuaDy  at  fault,  in  perpetual  disappointment  and  bewilderment  This  is  not  supposable,  Bucb 
a  constant  failure  of  adaptation  between  the  objectire  in  nature  and  the  suljeotiTe  in  the  souL* 
If  this  answer  is  appropriate  or  valid,  it  suggests  another  assumption,  Tiz.  : 

§  487.  (5.)  Ifaiure  adapts  objects  and  powers  to  certain  ends. 
^^  iau^r^   ^  Other  words,  physical  forces  are  regulated  and  controlled 

by  design.  The  application  already  made  shows .  that  this 
principle  is  assumed.  It  will  be  still  more  clearly  manifest  from  the  fol- 
lowing examples.  When  Copernicus  proposed  to  himself  to  try  whether, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  earth^s  motion,  it  was  possible  to  find  a  better  ex- 
planation  of  the  revolutions  of  the  celestial  orbs  than  those  currently 
received  from  the  ancients,  we  ask  what  he  would  conceive  to  be  a  better 
explanation,  and  find  an  answer  to  our  own  question,  in  the  reasons  which  led 
him  to  preter  his  own.  These  reasons  were,  that  his  theory  secured  greater 
simplicity  and  symmetry  to  the  mechanism  of  the  hearens,  and  explained 
the  apparent  positions  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  a  neater,  a 
more  easily  conceived,  a  more  symmetrical  construction,  than  the  older 
theory  furnished.  But  why  is  a  neater  and  more  symmetrical  theory  to 
be  preferred  ?  Because  it  is  better  adapted  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  man, — 
because  this  mind  thus  reflects,  were  I  to  provide  for  the  motions  and 
appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  given  materials,  viz.,  force,  mo- 
tion, etc.,  I  should  hold  and  move  these  bodies  by  the  simplest  possible 
arrangement  of  motions,  and  the  most  economical  disposition  of  forces. 

Newton,  reflecting  on  the  force  of  grsTity,  mqnires  witiiin  hhnseU^  *  Why  may  not  the 
foroe  which  extends  beyond  the  tops  of  the  hi^est  mountains  also  extend  as  far  as  ibs 
moon,  and  why  may  she  not  be  retained  in  her  orbit  thereby  f  *  His  own  question  implied 
the  answer:  *if  this  ringle  force,  known  to  exist,  would  explain  the  morements  of  the  solar 
system,  it  is  more  rational  to  believe  tiiat  this  is  the  actual  foroe  than  to  adopt  any  other 
explanation.'  This  Involyes  the  assumption  of  a  wise  adaptation  to  the  designed  eff'ects  of  '.he 
foroe  or  forces  oonceiyed  to  be  at  command.  It  is  by  a  reference  to  the  same  assumption 
that  we  explain  the  general  laws  of  philosophizing  which  Newton  has  laid  down.  The  rule 
Jiat  real  and  sufficient  causes  of  phenomena  are  to  be  taken  to  expbdn  phenomena,  whether  it 
jB  or  is  not  interpreted  as  coming  under  the  more  general  law  of  parfimony,  is  only  an  enun- 
aation  of  the  truth  that  if  an  element,  or  force,  already  known  to  exist,  can  be  employed  to 
erolye,  pnnluee,  or  accomplish  an  effect,  no  new  force  will  be  provided  or  is  to  be  supposed 
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If  we  ask  upon  what  this  assumption  rests,  we  re|>ly,  that  any  other  airangemeut  wonld  b# 
M  eamomy-^an  ynwUe  adapUUion  of  means  to  end$. 

Thus  underlying  the  entire  structure  of  the  inductive  method 
Id^taS^^  ^'   we  find  the  assumption  of  a  twofold  adaptation  in  nature, 

first,  of  the  several  parts  or  forces  to  one  another,  axi^daecondi 
of  the  indications  of  nature  to  the  mind  that  interprets  thenu  But  if  we 
assume  that  nature  thus  adapts  her  forces  to  ends  and  also  that  the  human 
mind  is  competent  to  discern  these  ends  and  to  interpret  nature  hj  her 
skill  and  success  in  wisely  accomplishing  them,  we  must  assume — 
simiiaiitT  f  th  ^  ^^^'  ^^'^  That  the  human  intellect  in  induction,  judges  the 
^«n  md  di-    Structure  and  adaptations  of  nature  by  referring  to  what  it 

would  itself  consider  to  be  rational  and  wise.  In  other 
words,  induction  assumes  that  the  rational  methods  of  the  divine  and  hu- 
man intellect  are  similar,  and  that  the  human  intellect  is  therefore  capable 
of  judging  of  the  principles  and  aims  by  which  the  universe  was  con- 
structed and  its  laws  can  be  known.  More  briefly  expressed,  induction  is 
only  possible  on  the  assumption  that  the  intellect  of  man  is  a  reflex  of  the 
Divine  Intellect ;  or  that  man  is  made  in  (he  image  of  Ood. 

This  will  be  made  more  apparent,  if  we  oonsider  more  fully  the  rules  of  inductire  inquiry, 
vid  the  relation  of  experiment  to  theory. 

§  489.  The  so-called  rules  or  methods  of  induction  are  three : 
3?fndSSo^'*   The  method  of  agreement,  the  method  of  difference,  and  the 

method  of  concomitant  variations.  They  are  briefly  stated 
as  follows :  (1.)  If  in  all  cases  of  an  effect  or  phenomenon,  one  condition  is 
uniformly  present,  that  is  the  cause  or  includes  the  cause  of  such  a  phenom* 
enon  or  effect.  (2.)  If,  in  any  instance  in  which  an  effect  does  occur, 
one  single  condition  is  present,  which  is  uniformly  absent  whenever  such 
effect  does  not  occur,  this  constantly  present  or  absent  condition  is 
presumed  to  be  its  cause.  (3.)  If,  whenever  an  effect  or  phenomenon  is 
marked  with  peculiar  energy,  any  condition  varies  with  proportional 
intensity,  this  varying  condition  is  the  cause  of  such  an  effect. 

Properly  conceived,  these  are  rules  for  testing  or  proving 
Sr**p«rtin!wS!    i^^'ictions,  or  rules  for  experiment:  they  cast  no  light  upon 

that  which  is  most  essential  in  the  inductive  process.  An 
experiment  is  a  nice  analysis  or  observation,  made  for  an  express  design. 
Analysis,  t.  «.,  discriminating  attention,  is  the  condition  of  all  observation 
of  qualities  and  causes.  It  begins  with  sensible  perception,  and  without 
kt^  generalization  and  classification  are  impossible.  The  analysis  used  in 
induction  differs  from  this  only  in  being  directed  to  those  properties 
and  laws  which  are  less  obvious,  and  often  guides  in  a  special  search 
for  those  which  the  senses  cannot  directly  detect,  but  which  the  mind 
divines 
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The  niles  for  this  §emh  are  not  diflferent  in  fact  from  those  which  tlte  sim 
SdatloBoftheM  ^^  inductions  of  common  sense  and  of  common  life  require  and  employ, 
rales  to  oonunon    It  is  only  because  the  relations  upon  which  tbej  are  employed  are  less  obTtouSi 

and  the  discriminations  are  more  difficult,  that  these  rules  need  to  be  di» 

tinctly  ooDsidered  and  formally  applied,  and  that  the  formal  recognition  of 
them  by  Bacon  and  Newton  contributed  so  largely  to  the  advanoe  of  modem  science. 

They  are  rmthods  of  experiment ;  i.  e.,  as  already  explained,  of  analysis,  wUh 
They  pr  a  a  up.  the  detijn  of  tettinff  a  theory,  hypothetis,  or  suggestion.  These,  from  the 
iaU  or  n^a^  nature  of  the  case,  must  go  before  the  trial  In  the  minority  of  uistances  the 
tion.  question   must  be  put  before   the  answer  Is  elicited.    The  experimenter 

upon  nataro  must  come  to  her  with  his  question  formed  and  the  answer 
antidpaled,  before  he  applies  the  methods  of  agreement  and  difference.  Lord  Bacon  sayi 
abundantly  that  it  is  ihtprudenM  quattio,  or  the  wisely-suggested  question,  which  directs  the 
experiment  to  an  anticipated  r^ult,  and  which  very  often  predicts  the  result  before  it  is 
actOAlly  established  or  proved. 

What  aonaau  §  *^^  ^  "^^»  ^^  qu€stion  suggests  and  guides  the  experi- 
?r  H^d^^)  ment,  and  if  the  anticipation  predicts  the  fulfilment,  we  ask, 
^•^•'*»-  What  suggests  the  question  f     What  are  the  grounds  on 

which,  or  the  methods  by  which  the  mind  forms  its  anticipations  ?  When, 
for  example,  Newton  anticipated  in  thought  the  solution  of  the  motions 
of  the  solar  system  by  gravity,  or  Davy  anticipated  that  he  could  bring 
out  from  the  brown  and  earthy  potash  the  brilliant  potassium,  what  were 
the  grounds  upon  which  and  the  rules  after  which  their  minds  proceeded  ? 
The  question  may  be  more  generally  stated :  What  are  the  conditions  of 
successful  invention  and  discovery  f 

To  this  question  many  would  roply,  *  No  answer  can  be  giren.  The  power 
.  ^    to  read  the  secrets  of  nature  is  a  gift  of  nature.    To  think  of  the  pertinent 

awcr  aan  he  gly-  question,  to  apply  the  happy  and  decisiye  experiment,  is  a  matter  of  indi- 
^"'  Tidual  sagacity,  with  which  one  person  is  more  richly  endowed  than  an- 

other, and  the  secret  reasons  or  processes  of  which  can  ndther  be  imparted 
nor  explained.  We  know  that  it  can  be  improved  by  exercise;  that  it  can  be  formed 
and  developed  into  tad  and  skiU;  but  what  aro  the  methods  by  which  exercise  can  form  or 
matnro  it,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  or  power  of  analysis  to  trace  out  or  describe.'  There  is 
some  truth  m  this  view,  though  not  to  the  full  extent  of  this  representation.  Analysis  can  at 
least  separate  and  describe  the  essential  elements  of  the  process,  and  can  so  far  describe  the 
conditions  of  sacoessful  achievement 

The  attention  §  ^^^'  (^•)  '^^  ^"^  Condition  is,  that  the  attention  be  directed 
jjaat  hatatmar  to  the  class  of  objccts  and  powers  already  known,  which 
are  to  indicate  and  suggest  the  unknown.  The  discoveries 
of  science  are  founded  upon  powers  and  relations  which  are  overlooked 
by  the  great  majority  even  of  cultivated  men.  The  sagacity  which  we 
seek  to  explain,  is  always  exercised  in  respect  to  that  subject-matter  to 
which  the  discoverer  has  given  special  attention,  and  with  the  peculiaii 
ties  of  which  he  has  become  specially  familiar.  The  chemical  discoverer 
is  a  chemist.  The  discoverer  in  physics  is  a  student  of  physics.  As  we 
have  observed  already,  Franklin  had  become  familiarly  acquainted  Witt 
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<^1e<!tricity  and  lightning  by  long-oonttnned  attention  to  the  phenomens 
of  both  before  he  thought  of  their  identity.  It  was  not  till  Newton  had 
meditated  long  and  frequently  on  the  forces  of  the  universe,  that  he  was 
in  a  condition  in  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  anticipate  the  theory 
of  universal  gravitation.  Davy  must,  of  necessity,  be  familiar  with  all 
the  chemical  iacts  already  ascertained,  in  order  to  conjecture  the  unknown 
base  of  potash.  It  is  plain,  that  if  the  philosopher  is  to  interpret  indioar 
tions,  he  must  first  observe  and  attend  to  them. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  suggest  that  men  diflSer  in  the  original  power  and  the  aoquire^ 
habits  of  attentive  obseiration.  These  differeuoes  are  apparent  in  respect  to  objects  of  nniver 
sal  interest  and  of  common  life.  They  are  more  conspicuous  in  regard  to  the  mastery  over 
the  less  familiar  and  less  obvious  objects  with  which  science  has  to  do.  As  attention  and 
eonsequent  familiarity  are  or  are  not  attained,  so  is  there  present  or  absent  the  first  oonditioo 
of  success. 

§  492.  (2.)  The  objects  must  not  only  be  attended  to,  but 
•iWMto  mxut  be    also  their  relations.    The  one  involves  the  other.    For  the 

purposes  of  knowledge  and  especially  of  science  relations 
are  all-important.  The  relations  most  important  to  science  are  those 
of  likeness  or  unlikeness  leading  to  classification,  the  relations  of  num- 
ber and  magnitude  which  are  the  conditions  of  mensuration,  the  rela- 
tions of  caasation  and  design  which  are  employed  in  reasoning.  These 
must  be  attended  to,  closely  observed  and  fisimiliarly  considered. 

In  respect  to  the  power  of  apprehending  relations  with  facility  and  success,  men  difler 
greatly.  In  simple  judgments  of  comparison  one  man  discerns  similar  and  dissimilar  quali- 
ties, when  another  can  discern  -neither  likeness  nor  difference.  Likenesnes  and  unllkenessea 
of  form  are  likewise  detected  by  the  quick  eye  of  one  man  which  can  scarcely  be  made 
apparent  to  the  slower  aud  less  acute  observation  of  another.  To  whatever  causes  these 
differences  of  power  may  be  ascribed,  whether  to  a  finer  sensuous  organization,  or  a  more 
refined  and  discerning  spiritual  nature,  the  fact  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  exist  In  die> 
crhninating  causes  and  effects,  in  suggesting  designs  and  ends,  there  are  surprismg  diflbreooes 
in  the  acuteness,  the  quickness,  aud  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  powers  of  different  men. 
These  are,  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  training  and  opportumties,  in  part  to  the  interest  or 
necessity  which  enforces  the  application  and  the  energetic  action  of  the  powers,  and,  in  pert,  to 
original  aptitudes  and  capacities.  It  is  not  surprising  that  for  observing  those  less  obviona 
relations  with  which  science  is  concerned,  there  should  be  stiU  wider  differences  of  oapad^, 
both  original  and  acquired,  and  that  there  should  follow  as  a  consequence  most  obviona  diAr- 
ences  in  different  persons  in  the  familiarity  attained  with  these  special  relations. 

Both  owects  and  §  *®3-  {^')  Th®  ^^^^  ooudition  of  buccess  is  an  acquired 
bS'^uiitt*^  /amiZiartlry  with  the  relations  which  exist  between  signs  and 
ihemixuL  things  signified  within  any  special  sphere  of  obser\'ation  or 

scientific  inquiry.  The  florist  marks  indications  in  flowers  which  are  an« 
meaning  to  other  persons,  and  learns  to  connect  them  with  what  they 
indicate.  The  cultivator  of  fruits  has  the  same  experience  with  fruita 
Tl)e  sportsman  alone  learns  by  experience  to  understand  the  significance  of 
eertain  actions  of  his  game.    The  keen  and  discerning  eye  m  every  depart 
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rnent  is  trained  by  what  it  is  accoston  ed  to,  and  gains  some  definite  im- 
pressionsin  respect  to  the  methods  of  nature  in  accomplishing  her  objects^ 
and  in  indicating  her  powers  and  laws.  The  devotee  of  any  special  sci- 
ence soon  gains  a  familiarity  with  the  movements  of  nature  within  hifi 
own  special  sphere.    He  enters,  so  to  speak,  into  her  spirit. 

The  literal  import  of  this  language  is  as  JoUows :  The  phyaioist  and  chemist,  the  botanist 
and  geologist,  become  by  degrees  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  some  properties  are  fti 
more  prevalent  than  others ;  that  they  are  very  often  present  and  manifest ;  that  certain  com 
binations  of  elements  and  agencies  are^  so  to  speak,  faToritea  with  nature.  Certain  powers  are 
very  limited  in  their  application,  and  of  coarse  are  manilest  in  a  small  number  of  phenomena. 
Others  show  themselves  in  a  great  variety  of  existences,  and  explain  a  yast  number  of  phe* 
nomena.  We  need  only  compare  gravity  with  its  laws  as  universally  applicable  to  all  material 
thfaigs,  and  the  law  by  which  a  certain  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  becomes  explosire. 
Just  as  far  as  discovery  or  experience  proceed,  just  so  far  do  they  mark  oif  certain  powers  and 
laws  as  more,  and  others  as  less  exteniive.  This  is  the  simple  result  of  experience  often  re- 
peated in  respect  to  a  suflBdent  variety  of  cases;  tlus  experience  matures  into  familiarity  with 
what  may  be  called  the  preferences,  or  favorite  methods,  according  to  which  nature  conducts 
her  processes  and  manifests  her  poviers 

It  is  obvious  that  in  respect  to  the  power  of  attaining  familiarity  of  acquaintance  with  this 
dass  of  relations  by  experience  or  observation,  there  is  likely  to  be  greater  variety  than 
in  respect  to  acuteness  of  observation,  energy  of  attention,  or  readiness  of  comparison.  Men 
differ  very  greatly  in  respect  to  the  insight  which  they  gain  into  relations  of  this  sort  The 
results  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  expressed  in  language.  There  is  no  common  vehido  for  giving 
and  imparting  impressions  of  this  kind.  Hence  greater  original  or  acquired  power  to  observe 
such  rdations,  is  esteemed  more  of  an  indiyidual  possession.  It  is  regarded  as  a  gift,  a 
secret,  an  inspiration,  an  incommunicable  and  inexplicable  attiunment. 

The  coMtruo-  §  4®^'  (4.)  The  next  step  towards  discovery  is  the  use  of 
mual^ewmptey!  *^®  Constructive  imagination.  All  the  steps  previously  oon- 
^  sidered  are  steps  or  acts  of  ezperienca    They  are  employed 

apon  the  facts  already  established  by  observation  or  tested  by  experiments 
The  act  now  considered  is  an  act  of  mental  construction  or  combination.  It 
relates  to  facts  as  supposed,  or  conceived  to  be  possible  or  probable  by 
the  mind.  The  objects,  relations,  and  methods  of  nature  being  all  mastered 
by  quick  and  attentive  observation,  must  be  marshalled  by  the  memory 
and  placed  at  the  service  of  the  imagination  to  re-arrange  and  re-combine. 

Let  a  complex  substance  be  presented  for  that  analysis  in  thought  which  precedes  the  test 
of  experiment :  or  let  M>me  unexplained  phenomenon  be  proposed  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
fiu«t  effort  is  to  bring  up  in  the  imagination  every  known  dement  or  agent,  and  to  ask  which 
is  more  llkdy'to  be  the  one  which  we  require.  Or  if  none  that  are  known  will  meet  the 
exigency,  what  uiJknown  element  or  agent — and  acting  by  what  laws^may  be  supposed  to 
solve  the  problem. 

To  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  the  memory  must  be  quick  to  suggest  aQ 
The  memory  the  powers  aJid  agents  that  are  known  in  all  the  relHtions  which  we  have  con- 
iioui  and  ready"    sidered.    There  is  a  Tast  difference  m  men  in  respect  to  the  range  and  6we<*p 

and  readiness  of  the  memory  when  the  memoiy  is  called  cd  to  gfye  up  its 
treasures ;  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  But  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  single  essea- 
(ial  fact  maj  ietemdue  the  question  whether  a  discoYexy  shall  or  shall  not  oe  made.    Tbf 
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iidlare  to  recall  oiie  aingle  thought  which  might  have  been  enggeited,  one  actual  combinatloa  o< 
cause  and  effect  or  sign  and  thing  ognified,  one  more  or  leas  extenaiTC  and  faTorite  agcoej 
or  law  of  nature,  may  withhold  from  the  Judgment  the  rery  material  whidi  is  eoaential  to  • 
eagacious  conjecture. 

To  a  successful  issue  it  is  not  merely,  perhaps  not  chiefly,  essential  that  the  mind  be  abU 
to  Judge  aright  upon  facts  and  data  presented.  It  must  hare  the  capacity  to  think  of  then 
and  to  present  them  when  they  are  wanted.  Hence  the  greatest  importance  to  the  skilftil 
inTcntor  or  the  sagadous  discoTerer,  of  ready  and  comprehensive  associations,  or  what  to 
miore  usually  termed  a  lively  and  productive  fimcy. 

A  qui  ok  and  Sagacity  in  discovery  may  be  as  much  dependent  npon 
recl^T  wi?a>n^  *^®  power  quickly  to  recall  one's  knowledge  or  observations 
atmot.  Aooidenu  |jj  ^y^q  ^^Lst  as  upon  any  other  endowment  or  acquired  power. 
The  man  of  ready  saggestions,  the  man  fertile  in  expedients,  the  man 
quick  in  devices,  is, — other  things  being  equal, — ^the  man  who  is  saga- 
cious and  skilful  in  discovery  and  experiment. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  memory  suggests  all  that  she  has 
gathered,  unless  the  imagination  reconstructs  and  recombines  in  relations 
as  yet  untried  and  unknown.  Here  is  the  widest  room  for  individual 
activity.  The  imagination  takes  all  the  materials  at  its  command,  all  the 
powers  and  agents  which  are  known  to  exist,  with  their  laws  and  rela- 
tions, and  connects  them  with  one  another  and  with  all  known  effects  and 
phenomena  in  new  methods.  It  makes  these  combinations  for  one  sole 
end,  not  to  amuse  or  entertain,  not  to  explain  or  illustrate,  not  to  con* 
vince,  instruct,  or  to  persuade,  but  simply  to  conjecture  or  devise  what 
is  best  adapted  to  meet  the  exigency. 

What  is  called  acdderU^  too,  combines  with  memory  at  times  to  deter- 
mine a  great  discovery  in  science,  or  a  grand  invention  in  the  arts.  The 
Marquis  of  Worcester  happens  to  see  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  cover 
of  a  teakettle,  and  forthwith  he  commences  a  course  of  speculation  in  re- 
spect to  the  laws  of  the  agent  which  furnished  the  force ;  and  thus  sets  in 
motion  the  course  of  discovery  which  has  given  to  science  and  art 
steam  power  with  all  its  applications. 

Ooodjfear^  the  sagacious  and  persevering  investigator  into  the  properdes  and  uses  of 
caoutchouc  or  India-rubber,  had  long  inquired  after  some  agent  m  natore  wfaidi  wooM 
remove  from  the  substance  in  question  its  special  sensibility  to  cold  and  heat,  and  make  it  in 
effect  a  new  material  He  discovered  this  long-desired  agent  in  (he  most  casual  way. 
**  In  one  of  those  animated  conversations  so  habitual  to  him,  in  reference  to  his  expeiimenta, 
a  piece  of  India-rubber  combined  with  sulphur,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  as  the  text  of  aU 
his  discourses,  was  by  a  violent  gesture  thrown  into  a  burning  stove  near  which  he  was  stand- 
ing. When  taken  out,  after  having  been  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  he  saw — wikat  U 
may  be  $a/^y  affirmed  wndd  have  e9caped  the  notice  qfaU  othere — ^that  a  complete  transfonna- 
tion  had  taken  pUice,  and  that  an  entirely  new  product,  smce  so  felidtously  termed  new 
metsl  *  W88  the  consequence.**    DeeitUm  of  the  U.  8.  Commienotter  of  Patente, 

But  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  had  observed  the  same  phenomenon  vfaidi 
attracted  the  attention  and  exdted  the  inquiries  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester.  His  pievioai 
knowledge  of  science  and  his  familiar  acquuntance  with  scientific  relations  alone  enabled  hfai 
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to  tarn  thii  knowledge  to  ft  aae  of  diflooyety.  The  pramptnefls  and  range  witL  wUch  tlit 
aasociatiTe  iacnlty  avails  itself  of  such  an  incident  dedde  tlie  question  whether  it  shall  be 
recelTed  as  a  prodnctiye  seed  or  whether  it  shall  fall  upon  the  bairen  rock  or  the  parched 
sand.  The  eye  of  Goodyear  was  quickened  by  the  watching  and  waiting  of  yean  to  that 
sagacity  which  was  able  to  see  m  the  piece  of  refuse  rubber  casually  dischaiged  from  the  fir^ 
an  answer  to  the  question  with  which  his  mind  had  so  long  been  burdened. 

The  euriosify  of  the  investigator  is  also  a  most  important 
ttjmaliibopro-  Condition  of  failure  or  sncoess,  for  it  determines  whether  or 
""^  not  the  intellect  shall  be  efTeotiyely  applied  to  the  objects 

and  relations  which  alone  prepare  the  way  for  new  knowledge.  FerBe< 
yerance  and  tenacity  hold  the  attention  and  the  memory  to  the  qnestioQ 
which  may  have  been  started;  they  task  the  memory  to  giye  up  all 
its  past  acquisitions. 

The  peculiarities  of  character  and  cf  tastes  which  fit  a  man  to  be  a  successM  investigator, 
act  through  the  intellect,  by  giving  it  energy  of  action,  and  range  of  appropriate  objects. 
The  best  stored  and  readiest  memory  can  only  fiunish  the  materials  upon  which  the  mind  is  to 
act  in  judgment  The  constructive  imaginatioa  can  only  combine  these  materials  after  every 
conceivable  method  which  promises  aid  or  light  in  discovery.  The  most  important  step  yet 
remains,  and  that  is  the  act  of  frammg  an  hypothesis,  of  constructing  a  theory,  or  of  devising 
the  question  which  may  be  most  wisely  addressed  to  nature. 

A  wiM  judgw  §495.  (5.)  This  leads  us  to  the  judgments  formed  andpref- 
oVd^^vMn  erences  given  in  respect  to  the  various  possible  suppositions 
bypotheses.  which  the  Imagination  suggests  or  devises.  The  conditions 
previously  described  being  all  fiililled,  the  materials  being  all  provided 
and  present,  t  e.,  all  the  like  and  unlike  substances  and  phenomena,  and 
all  the  powers,  properties  and  laws  that  could  possibly  be  resorU^d  to  for 
the  analysis  or  explication  being  marshalled  by  and  before  the  imagi- 
nation ;  the  reason  then  judges  which  power  or  agency  of  all  gives  the  most 
satisiaotory  solption  and  is  most  probably  true. 

But  by  what  standard  does  it  judge?  What  are  the 
l^what  stand,    grounds  of  Satisfaction  and  the  tests  of  probability?    The 

history  of  Induction  shows  that  these  differ  in  different 
cases.  Sometimes  the  known  existence  of  some  agent  or  law  or  its 
very  extensive  prevalence  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  the  deciding  cir* 
cumstance  in  its  favor.  We  always  assume  that  nature  works  the  most 
diverse  effects  by  the  fewest  possible  elements  or  forces.  Sometimes  it  is 
what  is  loosely  termed  analogy. 

We  ask  how  close  or  near  is  the  resemblance  to  the  substance  or  event  in  hand.  But 
Bkeness  and  unlikeness  pertain  to  very  different  qualities  and  relations;  sometimes  to  those 
which  alTect  the  senses  immediately,  as  the  eye  and  the  touch,  somethnes  to  those  which  are 
more  remote  from  direct  apprehension,  as  to  mechanical  or  chemical  eflbots  or  mathematical 
relations.  Which  analogies  shall  be  deddve  in  such  cases  is  deteimfaied  by  the  importance  at 
taohed  to  each  in  the  general  or  the  special  eoonom}  of  natnre,  or  by  irbat  is  called  the  con- 
gmity  with  hei  methods  in  sfanilar  departments. 
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§  496.  In  tbe  application  of  these  and  of  biinilar  criteria  the 
JJSJioitSt^    intellect  appeals,  so  to  speak,  to  itself.    The  interpreter  oi 

nature  continually  asks  himself  thus :  Given,  certain  ele- 
ments, powers,  and  laws,  how  should  I  indicate  them  V  or  how  should  I 
apply  them  ?  Having  followed  certain  methods  of  employing  or  in 
dicating  them  in  other  substances  and  phenomena,  how  should  I  be  most 
consistent  with  myself  in  producing  or  manifesting  other  agents  and 
events  ?  Or,  in  the  reverse  order :  Given,  certain  ends,  effects,  and  phenom- 
ena, which  of  the  known  forces  at  command  would  a  rational  being  em  • 
ploy  for  this  or  that  object,  if  he  aimed  at  an  orderly  and  intelligible,  or  a 
beautiful  universe  ?  Or,  if  no  one  of  the  forces  known  is  adequate  to  explain 
the  effects  or  phenomena,  what  unknown  force  or  element  is  required  to 
account  for  them,  so  as  best  to  fulfil  their  objects,  and  what  must  be  the 
properties  and  what  the  laws  of  such  an  agent  ? 

The  language  so  often  used,  that  man  is  tfte  interpnter  of  nature^  that  nature  has  her  meihoda^ 
her  eeonomiet,  and  her  fayorite  ways,  implies  that  in  all  these  judgments,  there  is  a  belief  in 
the  oonstructive  or  arranging  processes  of  another  mind.  Even  those  who  insist  that  we  may 
not  assume  that  there  are  ends  or  designs  to  be  interpreted,  constantly  employ  such  language. 
But  all  inductfre  philosophers  do  assume  this  in  their  theories,  their  surmises,  and  antidpa- 
tions;  in  every  prudent  qtuutio  which  they  propound.  The  more  gifted  acknowledge  it 
distinctly,  and  assert  that  they  conmiune  with  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  that  nature  whispers 
to  them  often  of  her  secrets.  * 

§  497.  When  Kepler  exclaims, ''  OGodt  I  think  thy  thoughU 
Kepi£r*B8ayi]ig.    ^ji^  iJieet'*'* — ^wheu  Agassiz  catches  and  repeats  the  same 

sentiment,  in  asserting  that  all  just  and  thorough  classifloa' 
thn.  is  btU  an  interpretation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  thev  simply 
express  in  definite  language  the  grand  assumption  on  which  every  saga- 
cious anticipation  or  happy  theory  is  founded,  viz.,  that  the  rationai 
methods  of  the  Divine  and  human  intellect  must  be  the  same.  This,  of 
course,  includes  the  assumption,  without  which  the  principles,  maxima, 
and  methods  of  the  inductive  philosophy  have  no  meaning  and  no  foun- 
dation, viz.,  that  the  universe  of  matter  and  mind  has  its  ground  and 
explanation  in  an  intelligent  originator.  In  other  words,  Indut^ion 
rests  upon  the  assumption^  as  it  demands  for  its  ground^  that  a  personal 
or  thinking  Deity  exists. 

It  follows  that  the  most  suoessful  theorist  and  the  most  sagacious  questioner  of 
WtolBtheiBoet  nature  is  the  man  who  take0  the  wisest  views  of  her  indication  by  appropriate 
prater  of  natni^    fl%D8,  of  her  economy  In  the  use  of  given  forces,  and  of  her  adaptation  to  the 

ends  of  harmony,  beauty,  and  periiaps  of  beneficence ;  and  who  has  been  moel 
aocustumed  to  reflect  upon  liie  actual  methods  by  which  these  various  workings  oi  nature  are 
accomplished  in  varying  cases,  as  in  mechanical  effects,  chemical  oombuaations,  vital  fbrceii 
and  spiritual  endowments.  He  is  the  wisest  interpreter  of  nature,  who  through  nature  baf 
entered  most  intimately  into  th/9  thoughts  of  God. 
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§498.  (6.)  To  snccess  in  indnction,  the  {ower  of  sun 
roSldy  dedaetTon'  ^^  >'6«cfy  dMtfc^ton  is  alflo  essential    Tlie  real  nature  and 

reach  of  any  theory  which  is  suggested  by  the  memory  oi 
constructed  by  the  imagination,  cannot  be  understood  until  the  most  im 
portant  consequences  and  applications  are  derived  from  it  in  the  form  ot 
conclusions.  The  law  of  gravitation  was  no  sooner  suggested  to  thi 
imagination  of  Newton,  in  the  question,  ^  why  notj  and  sanctioned  by  the 
approving  answer,  *  it  *8  very  probably  true  ; '  than  the  additional  thought, 
*  if  so^  what  foilotoSy^  put  him  upon  the  act  of  deduction. 

Whatever  may  be  suggested  or  approved,  whether  it  be  the  farther  exteDsion  of  a  power 
already  known  to  exist,  or  the  existence  of  an  unknown  agent,  or  the  prevalence  or  the  more 
exact  determination  of  a  new  law,  the  deduction  of  the  consequences  that  would  follow  is 
often  indispensable  to  enable  the  mind  to  Judge  of  the  probable  truth  of  the  proposition 
which  the  mind  entertains,  and  always  to  prepare  the  mind  to  compare  it  with  actual  fiust. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  not  only  the  supposition  itself,  but  the  consequences  which  follow,  must 
l>oth  square  with  the  reality  of  things  in  order  that  the  truth  of  the  theory  may  in  &ct  be 
established. 

The  power  of  wide -reaching,  sure  and  rapid  deduction,  is  an  important  element  in  the 
qualifications  of  the  successful  discoverer.  A  severe  training  in  the  discipline  of  the  Syllogistie 
Logic,  and  the  Unked  demonstrations  of  Geometry,  as  also  in  the  subtle  calculations  of 
Numbers,  is  an  admirable  if  not  an  essential  preparation  for  success  in  discovery. 

Theespetiment,  §  ^^^'  C^*)  ^^^  ^^  *^^  comes  the  experiment^  which  tests  the 
imporunloe.  theory^  however  sagaciously  it  may  have  been  conjectured ; 
which  answers  the  questian^  however  ingeniously  it  may 
have  been  proposed.  Though  we  must  assume  that  the  methods  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  intellect  are  the  same,  yet  we  must  concede  that 
the  elements  and  powers,  the  laws  and  methods  of  the  universe,  i,  «.,  the 
thoughts  of  the  Creator,  are,  as  yet,  known  to  the  created  intellect  only 
to  a  limited  extent. 

We  may  presume  that  those  which  are  most  obtrusive,  perhaps  that  those  which  are  the 
most  general  have  been  mastered  by  modem  science,  and  yet  must  concede  that  we  have  not 
penetrated  all  the  secrets  of  nature.  Nor  are  we  qualified  to  pronounce  <)/>rtort  upon  what 
is  true  or  false  without  submitting  our  judgment  to  the  test  of  experiment  Even  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  observed  and  known  we  are  not  always  sure  that  we  have  considered  all  in 
all  their  relations  at  the  moment  when  our  theory  was  constructed.  We  bring  the  judgments 
founded  upon  these  limited  data  to  the  revisal  of  the  Infinite  Hind  as  he  is  manifested 
through  his  worlu.  We  question  nature  whether  our  thoughts  correspond  with  her  own. 
We  revise  and  correct  the  answers  which  we  have  devised  by  the  decided  responses  which 
our  experiments  elidt. 

Experiment,  as  has  been  already  defined,  is  another  name  for  observatioD 
Belatian  of  ex-  employed  with  a  definite  design.  The  design  is  usually  X/otryoTtett  whether 
ob8OTT?iion.    ^    our  theory  or  suggestion  is  made  good.    The  special  rules  or  methods  of 

experiment  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  no  other  than  rules  for  a  nicer  and 
more  careful  observation  than  we  ordinarily  employ  for  the  uses  of  common  life.  They  hole 
liie  same  relation  to  this  observation  which  the  employment  of  instruments  and  apparatus 
ioes  to  the  use  of  the  unaided  and  **  manned  ^  senses.    They  Liculcate  the  necessity  of  look- 
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ing  narrowly  at  ererj  phenomenon,  of  roeasnriog  the  force  of  eTety  eneigj,  of  dJacrimhiatlng 
ereiy  shade  of  differenoe,  and  of  eeparating  earefiiDy  erery  element 

While,  theD,  on  the  one  hand,  man,  in  constructing  his  wifle  qaefiilon- 
ings  and  in  framing  his  theoriee,  may  claim  a  likeness  to  God ;  in  submitting 
his  theories  to  the  task  of  experiment,  he  concedes  his  inferiority.  Indeed^ 
every  act  of  experiment  is  a  confession  of  human  limitations.  Rightly 
conceived,  it  is  an  act  of  reverent  worship. 

i^»d  BttAmi  §  ^^^'  ^^  ^*®  ^^^  giving  prominence  to  this  part  of  the  in- 
eminent  aerri-  ductivc  proccss  that  Lord  Bacon  has  received  such  high  and 
merited  honor  as  the  expounder  of  the  inductive  method.  It 
was  because  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  constant  and  close  observa* 
tion  of  the  facts  of  nature,  and  enjoined  the  duty  of  careful  and  reiterated 
experiments,  as  well  as  prescribed  the  rules  and  methods  for  prosecuting 
the  same,  that  he  was  called  the  Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy. 

He  did  not  oyerlook  nor  nnderralue  the  other  dements  of  the  process  which  we  have 
noticed.  He  recognized  them  more  or  lees  distinctly.  There  was  no  special  need  that  they 
should  be  enforced  in  his  own  time.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Schools  paid  safficient  homage  to 
hypothesis,  howeyer  much  it  may  have  failed  to  understand  its  nature  or  to  analyze  He 
processes.  But  experiments  upon  nature  had  not  been  understood,  nor  had  it  entered  fuUj 
into  the  minds  of  men  to  inquire  what  were  the  rules  for  oonductmg  them  wisely  and  with 
success.  It  certainly  had  not  at  all  entered  into  thdr  thoughts  to  imagine  or  anticipate  how 
much  there  was  to  be  learned  by  this  method,  how  vast  a  store  of  secrets  was  concealed  for 
man*s  exploration,  nor  how  the  discovery  of  one  property  and  law  was  to  prepare  the  way  fin 
the  discovery  of  another. 

The  anticipation  of  what  was  in  store  for  man,  through  the  wise  appUca> 
tion  of  the  methods  of  experiment ;  and  the  confident  and  eloquent  assertion 
of  the  splendid  consequences  which  were  sure  to  follow,  constitute  Bacon's 
special  claim  to  distinction,  and  mark  him  pre-eminently  as  one  of  the  most 
gifted  benefactors  of  his  race,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  any  periods 


CHAPTER   IX. 

8C1J2MT1FJC  ARRANGEliSNT. — THE  STffTEIC 

Wt  have  already  considered  the  several  processes  of  objective  or  concrete  thfaiking,  md  Hm 
products  which  they  evolve.  In  other  words,  we  have  examined  the  prooeases  which  ara 
usually  recognized  as  being  involved  in  the  formation  and  the  application  of  the  concept 
or  notion,  viz.,  analysis  ;  generaligation  ;  doM^fication  ;  Jftdgment^  in  the  two  forma  of 
defiuHon  and  (Utfiaian  ;  and  reasoning^  bp  deduction  and  tuiikrfton^^ving  na,  as  their 
products,  the  coneepi ,  the  class  ;  the  proposition  ;  the  argument ;  and  the  prhndpU  m 
law.  It  remains  for  us  to  conrider,  briefly,  the  combination  of  these  several  proccgca  b 
ft  final  result  or  product.    The  process  may  be  called  scienHJie  ammffsment^  and  the  prod* 
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net,  the  sffglenu  Moft  of  the  pri&oiplw  easential  to  this  exposition  haye  been  bo  fbUj 
▼iodicated  and  illustrated  in  the  preoeding  chapters,  that  we  need  only  re-state  them  ii 
this  m  brief  propoeitiona 

^  .^  ,  §  ^0^*    Scientifilo  arrangement  or  method  may  be  defined  in 

impto  0$  « sya-    general,  as  the  gathering  of  individnal  objects  into  a  syn^ 
thetic  whole,  by  any  one  of  the  analyses  and  generalizations  of 
thought.    When  any  number  of  such  objects  are  united  into  such  a  whole, 
that  whole  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  a  nj/stem. 

Thus,  even  the  smallest  nmnber  of  individiial  objects,  when  grouped  as  one  product  by 
being  included  under  a  single  notion,  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  said  to  be  arranged  into 
a  system* 

This  is  not,  however,  the  usual  signification  of  the  term.  We  employ  it  in  this  sense 
simply  to  call  attention  to  the  truth,  that  the  process  of  classification  is  the  beginning  of 
systemization.  This  is  the  first  oondition  or  step  of  the  synthetic  process  which  terminates  in 
the  system  proper. 

§  502.   Inasmuch  as  every  concept  has  the  two  relations  of 
pUed  in  its  oon-    extent  Or  Content  either  dormant  or  developed,  that  arrange- 
ment of  indiyidnal  objects  in  these  two  directions  which 
follows  from  the  application  to  them  of  both  the  content  and  the  extent 
of  a  notion  is  more  properly  a  system. 

When  several  notions  of  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  conierd^  or  a  more  or  less  widely 
applicable  extent^  are  used  to  define  and  divide  the  individual  objects  to  which  they  apply, 
these  objects  are  brought  into  a  system ;  or  the  mind  is  said  to  talce  a  systematic  view  of  their 
several  properties,  and  to  class  them  as  mutually  related  to  one  another.  Their  properties 
are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  extensively  the  same ;  the  classes  in  which  they  are  grouped  or 
gathered  are  said  to  be  higher  or  lower,  and  the  several  classes  are  arranged  into  a  hierarchy  or 
a  subordinated  whole. 

Inasmuch,  also,  as  every  concept  results  from,  represents,  and  may  be 
expanded  into,  its  proposition;  the  propositions  of  content  and  extent 
express,  when  properly  arranged,  the  systematic  arrangement  or  method 
of  the  objects  to  which  these  propositions  can  be  applied. 
Kotiona  whidh  §  ^^^*  Every  eonoe^y  as  well  as  every  proposition  that 
m^^^J^SSm  respectively  defines  and  divides  and  thus  arranges  and 
ortowfc  subordinates  the  objects  to  which  each  belong,  indicates  or 

suggests  some  property  or  power  or  law  of  the  beings  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Every  name  of  a  thing  indicates  that  it  belongs  to  some  perma* 
nent  class,  and  is  possessed  of  properties  that  are  fixed  in  the  designsi 
and  are  perpetuated  by  the  laws  of  nature.  The  most  important  proposi- 
tions of  definition  and  division  simply  expand  and  apply  these  permanent 
properties  and  laws. 

When  estebiiah-  §  ^^^'  "^^  ^^^^  obvious  but  more  important  of  these 
Sod^ppued^in  properties  and  laws  are  those  which  are  discovered  by  induo- 
ieduetioD.  ^i^^   applied   in   dedwOiony   and   verified    by   experiment 

and  observation  after  the  methods  and  on  the  grounds  which  have  been 
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explained.  When  so  discoyered,  and  applied,  and  establifihed,  they  are 
used  to  explain  or  account  for  the  less  obvious  events  and  phenomena  in 
the  universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit.  But  the  properties,  principles,  and 
laws  which  are  thus  inferred  in  induction,  applied  by  deduction,  and 
\erified  by  tests  of  fact, — as  they  are  respectively  established, — serve  to 
define  and  divide  the  beings  and  events  which  they  concern,  by  notions 
that  are  constituted  of  more  refined  elements,  and  that  divide  beings  intc 
more  comprehensive  and  significant  classes.  The  principles  on  which 
scientific  systems  are  founded,  are  more  profound  and  wide-reaching  than 
'  those  which  direct  the  classifications  of  common  life. 

8  606.    Scientific  arrangement  and  systemization, — the  con- 

Properties whlob     ^  _  i.    -i       ..^  «     .  - 

explain  and  pre-    ccpts  and  terms, — are  appued  with  preeminent  propriety  to 
^  the  methodical  arrangement  which  is  founded  and  ejected 

by  these  more  recondite  properties  and  more  extensive  laws.  Such  prop- 
erties and  laws  are  said  preeminently  to  explain  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  to  enable  man  to  predict  phenomena,  as  well  as  to  control  events  and 
results  by  art  or  skill. 

sdentifle  system  §  ^^^'  Scientific  method  or  system  may  be  applied  to  a 
wSSy  7ppUaI!  narrower  or  wider  range  of  beings  or  events,  and  may  be 
"**  founded  on  generalizations  which  are  narrower  and  wider,  or 

on  inductions  which  are  more  or  less  profound.  They  may  include  a  single 
kingdom  of  organic  or  inorganic  existences,  or  may  embrace  all  material 
things.  They  may  define  and  arrange  these  according  to  the  more  obvious 
properties  and  laws  which  are  open  to  common  observation,  or  may 
employ  those  properties  which  appear  to  hasty  observation  to  be  very 
remote,  and  which  are  reached  only  by  the  most  sagacious  conjectures, 
and  the  most  skilful  experiments.  They  may  include  the  domain  of 
spirit  only,  or  extend  to  the  kingdoms  of  both  matter  and  spirit,  and 
arrange  the  two  domains  by  the  properties  and  laws  which  can  be  estab- 
lished as  common  to  the  two. 

§  607.    Systematic    arrangement  and  scientifio  method  are 
etittet   oonoepte    freely  applied  to  ahstracta^  or  those  artificial  products  which 
^*  are  the  creations  of  the  human  intellect ;  to  those  concepts 

which  lato^  ethics^  theology^  polities^  and  political  economy  familiarly 
employ,  as  well  as  to  those  abstract  forms  and  rules  which  grammar^  logicy 
and  the  mathematics  prescribe.  But  a  system  of  terms,  definitions,  mlee, 
and  principles,  when  so  applied,  is  always  justified  and  defined  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  concrete  examples  and  existing  beings,  from  which  the 
concepts  are  derived,  and  by  which  the  principles  are  tested. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  in  systematic  order  and  by  a  sdentifle  method,  the 
oltimate  relations  of  knowledge  itself;  to  subject  to  the  subordination  of  higher  and  lower, 
of  dependence  and  development,  the  original  categories  and  first  principles  which  makt 
knowledge  itself  to  be  possible.  Whether  such  an  application  of  the  desire  for  scientific 
method  is  poarible,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  decide.  We  must  reserre  the  answer  t< 
this  qnestion  for  our  later  researches 
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PART    FOURTH. 

IKTDITIOir    AND    INTUITIYB    KNOWLSDGI. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THs  nmnnoNB  definbd  and  knttmbratbd. 

HATiKe  finished,  In  Part  IIL,  the  analysis  of  the  prooestet  and  products  of  thought^  wn 
proceed  to  consider  the  iniuUions  or  oriffwal  relatiofu  which  dieee  processes  assome  to 
be  real  and  make  conspicuous  in  all  their  products.  These  are  not  peculiar  to  thou^t, 
but  are  essential  to  all  knowledge  whatsoever.  They  are,  howeyer,  made  obvious  and 
prominent  in  the  thought-processes.  They  are  forced  upon  our  notice  by  the  analysia 
of  these  processes,  and  thus  challenge  our  scrutiny.  Inasmuch,  too,  as  they  most  be  general- 
ised from  all  our  intellectual  activities,  the  consideration  of  them  is  properly  deferred  till 
they  demand  our  attention.  In  conducting  these  inquiries  we  enter  upon  the  crUieal 
stage  of  our  investigations,  at  which  the  mind,  having  studied  its  operations  in  tlie  way 
of  scientific  reflection,  turns  in  upon  itself,  and  inquires  whether  the  relations  which 
its  scientific  study  assumes,  are  themselves  trustworthy  f  whether,  in  other  words,  the 
human  intellect  may  confide  in  the  very  operations  which  it  is  impelled  to  perform  ? 
This  analysis  is  difficult,  but  Mi  of  exoitement  to  all  those  who  are  fascmated  with  thf 
inquiries  that  have  to  do  with  the  mysteries  of  their  being,  and  the  grounds  and  limiti 
of  human  knowledge. 

Our  first  inqubies  respect  the  general  relations  of  these  intuitions,  and  the  methodi 
by  which  they  can  be  ascertained,  eta,  etc.,  as  introductory  to  the  consideration  of  then 
indetdL 

S  508.    Our  analysis  of  the  process  of  induction  has  showt 

Oertain  asranip-  • 

MmtapUed hi  OS  that  it  inYolves  several  assumptions,  viz. :  the  reality  of 
the  distinction  of  substance  and  attribute ;  of  the  causative 
relation ;  of  time  and  space,  and  the  relations  they  involve ;  of  uniform 
mity  in  the  indications  and  operations  of  nature ;  and  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  beings  and  powers  of  nature  to  certain  ends.  §  §  482-488.  Upou 
these  assumptions  the  entire  process  of  induction  rests,  and  upon  theii 
validity  is  fomided  its  trustworthiness. 

We  have  seen,  also,  that  all  the  other  processes  of  knowledge  involve  os 
pTooeBBea^of  ^™P>y  ™OTO  or  fewer  of  these  same  aasomptions.  In  sense-perception,  wa 
kaowlodge.  aasome  the  reality  of  space  and  time,  and  the  relations  of  material  objects 

to  space ;  and  in  oonscioosneas,  some  relation  of  the  psychical  acts  and  affections 
to  time  and  to  the  ego.  In  the  varied  forms  of  representative  or  reproduced  knowledge,  thfr 
reality  of  time  is  assumed  tm  the  conditioL  of  the  relation  of  the  representing  to  the  repre- 
sented otgect;  whether  the  object  is  exaetly  transcribed  or  copied  from  tlie  original,  of 
whether  it  is  varied  by  a  creative  prooess.  In  the  various  processes  of  thought  or  iileU>> 
82 
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genoe,  these  same  aasumptions  are  implied.  Without  them,  as  we  fiare  seen,  generaHatKNi, 
judgment,  and  reasoning  would  be  imposmble. 

The  Teiy  conception  and  definition  of  knowledge  hnply  the  same.  Knowledge 
Aiao  in  the  defi-  has  been  defined  aa  the  apprehension  of  being  and  its  relations  (§§  48,  49^ 
Di^n  o      ov  -    j^^  possibility  and  the  validity  of  the  process  suppose  the  reality  of  certain 

beings,  and  the  truth  of  certain  relations.  It  implies,  also,  that  there  are 
certain  relations  to  be  known  which  are  original,  and  the  truth  and  yalidity  of  which  must  be 
assumed  as  the  groundwork  or  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge.  We  may  analyze  what  is 
complex,  in  both  being  and  its  relations,  into  what  is  simple.  What  is  less,  may  be  reaolyed 
into  what  is  more  general ;  but  the  relations  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  otheis,  must  be 
received  as  ori^al  axioms  or  assumptions. 

§500.  What  these  assumptioDs  are,  we  are  impelled  to  con* 
i£e  CTitiod  ^^  sider  and  inquire.  Thus  far  we  have  inquired  what  are  the 
processes  and  product^  of  knowledge,  when  the  power  to 
know  is  employed  upon  its  appropriate  conditions  or  objects  in  the  form 
of  direct  and  objective  activity.  We  are  now  to  turn  the  power  in 
upon  itself;  to  inquire  what  are  the  relations  which  it  intnilively 
discerns,  and  nec/Cssarily  assumes.  We  enter  upon  the  last  and  highest 
stage  of  our  inquiries — which  is  properly  called  the  critical  or  the  specular 
tive.  We  proceed  to  examine  the  power  of  knowledge,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  it  can  perform  or  produce,  but  what  its 
processes  involve  and  assume,  and  to  ask  whether  what  are  assumed  may  be 
trusted  in  themselves  and  in  their  applications. 

This  critical  analysis  of  the  power  of  knowledge  is  the  last  and 
highest  form  of  the  mind's  activity,  because  it  supposes  the  complete 
development  and  discipline  of  all  the  other  powers.  The  mind  must  be 
trained  to  analyze  every  thing  besides,  before  it  can  successfully  analyze 
the  processes  and  products  of  its  own  power  to  know.  It  must  be  able 
to  explaio  every  thing  besides,  before  it  can  analyze  and  explain  its  own 
acts  and  products. 

The  special  objects  of  the  mind's  knowledge  in  these  critical  or 
speculative  inquiries,  are  the  relations  which  the  mind  must  assume  in  all 
its  knowing.  Their  special  and  distinguishing  features  when  thus  general* 
ized,  are  their  necessity^  originality^  and  universal  applicability  to  all  its 
knowing.     (§  629.) 

We  Uan  the  ^^  >«  sometunes  said  that,  in  these  mquiries,  we  turn  the  power  of  Omtghi 
Mirer  of  thongbt  \y^]^  upon  itself,  to  ascertain  and  prove  Its  assumptions  and  its  laws.  Tliis 
ttl?  intSlJct^'  is  not  technically  true,  if,  by  the  power  of  thought,  we  mean  only  thai  higher 
'■*^*'*"'  capacity  of  the  intellect  whidi  fonns  and  applies  general  notiona  or  oon. 

cepts.  More  exactly  we  say,  we  turn  the  power  of  thought  to  the  analysis  and  explanation 
of  the  power  of  knowledge  in  all  its  modes  of  action,  by  showing  the  ultimate  or  the  moat 
generic  objecU  which  it  apprehends,  and  the  ultimate  relations  or  principles  which  it  aanmet 
as  original  and  true.  Of  these  It  gives  as  complete  a  philo«>phloal  explanation  as  is  possible. 
It  inquires  in  respect  to  the  conditions  of  theb  production ;  the  order  of  their  dcTelopmeol 
and  growth    their  relation  to  the  concrete  processes  and  produoli  of  the  ifitelleetk  and,  indiei, 
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of  the  iHiole  boil  ;  their  mutual  relation  to  one  another ;  and,  last  of  all,  liieir  trastirordiineai 
as  grounds  of  certainty  and  as  criteHa  of  truth. 

Hence  the  critical  examination  of  the  power  to  know,  involTes  a  critioal  examination  of 
the  grounds  and  the  trustworthiness  of  all  knowledge  and  belief.  It  shows  us  that  the  rela* 
tions  or  principles  which  we  receiye  and  trust  as  axioms  in  one  kind  of  knowledge,  are  to  be 
trusted  in  another.  It  shows  us,  moreorer,  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  and  follow  them 
wherever  they  lead  us,  because  we  cannot  know  any  thing  without  them.  It  sets  aside 
otjections  that  are  derived  from  the  denial  of  liiese  truths  by  showing  that  they  are  not  only 
fundamental,  but  are  always  applicable.  It  disarms  shepfieUm  of  every  kind,  whether  it  ha 
philo9ophieal,  ethiaU,  or  ifuoloffieal,  by  showing  that  the  relations  which  the  human  mind  must 
apply  in  its  lower  knowledge,  it  cannot  refbse  to  trust  in  their  higher  applications. 

Bfliationof  th6M  §  ^l^*  These  inquiries  conduct  us  from  the  field  of  psychology 
SS^IiivSl  toward  and  into  the  fields  of  both  logic  and  metaphysics.  It 
^tioiiB.  jg  jjQ^  practically  easy  to  draw  the  lines  which  determine  the 

boundaries  of  each.  It  is  certain  that  this  analysis  is,  to  a  certain  extenty 
appropi-iate  to  psychology,  and  that  both  logic  and  metaphysics  are  incom- 
plete without  the  results  which  this  psychological  analysis  gives. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  should  say  that,  in  psychology  we  are  required 
to  explain  how  we  reach  and  how  we  use  these  cognitions,  while  in  logic 
and  metaphysics  we  are  concerned  with  w?Mt  they  are  in  their  definitions 
and  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  all  our  knowledge.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  analysis  of  a  process  from  an 
analysis  of  its  product,  the  psychological  will  often  encroach  upon  the 
logical  and  metaphysical  sphere. 

It  is  certain  beyond  question,  that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  mind^s  development,  these 
relations,  in  point  of  fact,  become  distinctly  developed  as  separate  products  and  objects  of 
knowledge.  Their  origin  must  be  accounted  for.  Their  nature  needs  to  be  analyzed  and 
explained.  Their  relation  to  the  other  processes  and  results  which  the  mind  performs  and 
attains,  must  necessarily  be  unfolded,  in  order  to  attain  a  complete  explanation  of  the  powers, 
functions,  and  products  of  the  intellect 

We  do  not  learn  §  511.  These  ultimate  facts  and  relations  are  not  gained  by 
the  °^  "ordinary  the  proccsscs  that  distinguish  the  faculties  of  the  intellect 
powen  an  pro-    ^y^j^  ^^  hsive  thus  far  Considered.    Their  truth  and  validity 


are  not  apprehended  by^  but  they  are  involved  in  these  processes.  They 
are  not  perceived  by  sense-perception,  nor  felt  by  consciousness;  they 
are  neither  reproduced  in  memory,  nor  represented  or  created  by  the 
phantasy ;  they  are  not  generalized  by  the  power  to  classify  and  name ; 
they  are  neither  proved  by  deduction,  nor  inferred  by  induction.  They  are 
developed  and  brought  to  view  in  connection  with  these  processes,  and  are 
assumed  in  them  all. 

That  they  have  been  referred  to  a  special  and  separate 
refenrad  to  a  faculty  or  &culties  is  a  fact  notorious  in  the  history  of 
'*^**"  *    psychology  and  phQosophy.    This  separate  fac  alty  or  source 

of  this  peculiar  knowledge  has  been  designated  by  yarious  appellationa 
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ag  the  recLaofif  common  Bense^jud^menty  intuition^  faiUK^  the  inteUigenee^  tfu 
regukaive  facfuUy^  the  no^ic  faculty,  h  Noi)«  as  contrasted  with  i||  tk»a»wa^ 
die  Vermmfi  as  contrasted  with  der  Ver$tand.  Bnt  while  these  truths 
have  been  so  generally  referred  to  a  faculty  under  these  various  names,  it 
has  been  as  generally  conceded  that  the  word  facuUy  is  not  used  in  its 
usual  signification.  Thus  Hamilton  observes  {MeL  Zee.,  36),  the  term 
^  faculty  is  employed,  not  to  denote  the  proximate  cause  of  any  definite 
energy,  but  the  power  the  mind  has  of  being  the  native  source  of  certain 
necessary  or  i  priori  cognitions.'* 

§  512.  The  cognitions  or  belie6  themselves  **  have  obtained 
i^^w^Sb  th^   various  appellations."    ^'They  have  been  denominated  jcoirai 

irpoXi7^ci9,  Koivoi  cto'ocac,  ifnxriKal  orouu,  irpSrrat  tvyouu,  irpwra 
voniftara;  ncUurcB  judtciOy  Jtidicia  communibtts  hominum  senaibuB  ir^fixct^ 
notiones  or  notitim  connatce  or  irmcUoB^  semina  scienticBj  semina  omnium 
cognitionum^  semina  CBtemitatis^  zopyra  (living  sparks),  jprcBcogniia 
necessaria^  anticipcUiones ;  first  principles,  common  anticipations,  princi- 
ples of  common  sense,  self-evident  or  intuitive  truths,  primitive  notions, 
native  notions,  innate  cognitions,  natural  knowledges  (cognitions),  funda* 
mental  reasons,  metaphysical  or  transcendental  truths,  ultimate  or  ele- 
mental laws  of  thought^  primary  or  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief  or 
primary  laws  of  human  reason,  pure  or  transcendental  or  i  priori  cogni- 
tions, categories  of  thought,  natural  beliefs,  rational  instincts,  etc.,  etc." 
(Ham.,  Met.  X^c.,  38). 

Each  one  of  these  appellfttioiis  could  be  easily  explained,  dther  by  a  reference  to  tbi 
nomenclature  of  some  received  philosophy,  or  by  the  obvious  import  of  the  words  wfacQ 
applied  to  this  subject-matter.  8ome  additional  names  have  been  adopted  by  modern 
philosophers,  in  consistency  with  their  general  theory  of  knowledge. 

Philosophers  are  generally  agreed  that  there  are  certafai  conceptions  or  tdeat 
opinion  in  xo-  that  deserve  to  be  called  elementary  or  ori^nal  conceptions,  certain  relations 
iatiatiomBL  ^^^    ^^^  "^  properly  designated  as  fundamental,  and  certain  propositions  that 

take  that  place  in  our  knowledge  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  first  or 
necessary  truths.  But  they  are  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  what  truths  deserve  this  preeml* 
neoce.  Nor  are  they  hi  harmony  as  to  the  process  or  processes  by  which  they  are  acquired 
or  revealed,  nor  as  to  the  conditions  or  occasions  on  which  they  are  suggested  to  or  di»> 
covered  by  the  mind.  Least  of  all  are  they  possessed  of  dearly-developed  opinions  as  to  the 
relation  wbich  they  hold  to  the  knowledge  which  Is  acquired  by  experience,  or  is  demonstrated 
by  reasoning. 

Hie  language  of  many  writers  in  respect  to  these  principles  is  often  endnenl- 
^^'^1^^  ly  vague  and  figurative,  when  it  oi^t  to  be  dear  and  predse.  Often  the 
arative  Un-  imagination  is  resorted  to  for  some  bold  and  striking  image,  whidi  Avidly 
**  presents  a  sensuous  picture  rather  than  satisfies  the  intellect  by  a  rational 

explanation  of  the  problem.  Sudi  solutions  are  accepted  by  those  who  mistake  the  rdief 
which  is  felt  hi  passing  from  tiie  cold  shadows  of  attenuated  abstractions  faito  the  wano 
presence  of  a  oouCTete  image,  Ibr  the  satisfiiction  which  arises  fhrni  a  finished  analysis  or 
well-rounded  synthesis  of  thought-dements  and  tfaonght-reiatiiNML  For  these  reasons  the 
Inly  is  imperative  to  attempt  to  give  as  dear  ind  9B  well  defined  an  expodtion  of  tfaeat 
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traths  M  the  nature  of  the  laljecUiuitter  will  aDow.  In  ddng  this,  H  is  fbUy  as  fanportan 
to  dlstinginsh  them  from  what  they  are  not  bat  are  sometimes  Tsguely  eoaodved  to  be,  as 
pooitively  to  assert  what  they  are. 

It  will  be  notioed,  that  we  make  this  qne8tl<m  at  flnt  a  ({iieitiim  of  lint  prinotples,  oi 
Bdation  of  flnt  ^^^^^^^  tnitha  or  beUeft,  a&d  not  of  oategorioa  or  original  relaiiont.  Tbo  dis<tootio& 
nrtnolploa  to  in-  is  purely  fcrmaL  Itisamatteroftemwaad  notof  tlumghte,oflaiigna«eonly,  bataol 
tal^ma  and  of  things.  As,  however,  tbnoonoepta  and  relatione  oonoemed  are  like  all  other  oonoepte 
''^^foat^  im^  relatione  gf Ten  in  the  ftinn  of  propoeUione  or  prineipies,  and  eepeolally,  ae  tbeee  in 

partloalar  are  almoet  alwayi  applied  in  thie  ftirm,  it  eeems  more  natural  to  treat  them  ae  endi.  It  is  tme 
In  thie  ae  in  all  other  oaeeer  that  it  ie  from  or  through  a  proposition  that  the  appropriate  ooncept  is  de- 
rired.  The  eonoepte  of  oanee  and  flflbot  and  of  oaneatlon,  thoee  of  means  and  adaptation  ae  well  as  thoee 
appropriate  to  eztflnsion  and  duration,  are  flret  gained  throni^  proposlttons.  In  this  we  have  snotfaer 
example  of  the  prineiple  that  a  oonoept  is  a  eonkaoted  prqpoeitioB,  and  that  the  judgnunt  is  the  nona  oi 
all  forms  of  knowledgei 

§  513.  L  We  observe,  then,  that  in  oalling  them  first  trnths 
jirrt  in  the  order    or  primitiye  judgments,  it  is  not  intended  that  these  troihfl 

or  judgments  are  acquired  ftrst  %n  the  order  of  time^  or  that 
the  mmd's  assent  to  them  is  prior  to  its  other  acts  of  knowledga  That 
they  cannot  be  acquired  or  assented  to  first  of  all,  is  evident  from  the 
unquestionable  fact  that,  by  very  many  they  are  never  acquired  at  alL 
The  majority  of  men  never  think  of  them,  much  less  do  they  accept  them. 
Even  the  majority  who  attain  to  not  a  little  culture,  do  not  reach  a  clear 
and  intelligent  conviction  that  these  propositions  are  true. 

It  was  forcibly  urged  by  Locke  that  such  propositions  mb  **  whaieoer  it,  ti  ** 
JjoAeft  disoa»-  and  **  the  same  iking  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  tame  Htne^  cannot  be  innate, 
M^o^ionsi^  for  the  plain  reason  that  men  at  their  birth,  and  in  all  the  early  period  of 
UoM.  iheir  existence  are  entirely  incapable  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  the 

eonceptions  and  terms  of  which  these  propositions  are  composed.  If  they  cannot  understand 
the  constitaent  elements,  much  less  are  they  capable  of  asserting  that  one  of  them  is  true  of 
the  other.  Tlus  argument  of  Locke  is  dedsive  against  any  view  of  these  propositions,  which 
would  make  them  fint^  pf*o^i  ^  primUwe  in  time.  It  might  be  further  enforced  by  the 
consideration,  that  the  mass  of  men  are  incapable  of  that  analytic  abstraction  which  is 
necessary  to  detach  the  uniyersal  ih>m  the  individual  example  in  which  it  is  realiaed.  To  be 
able  intelligently  to  a£Srm  that,  every  thing  that  begine  to  60,  muai  hone  a  eauee  ;  or  that  a 
thing  eannoi  be  and  not  be  at  the  eame  time^  the  mind  most  separate  being  or  causality  from 
incttvidual  cases  or  instances  of  being  or  causatiTe  action-^must  be  able  to  see  in  an  indlTidual 
thing,  whether  real  or  thought  being — a  case  of  being  in  general,  and  in  any  instance  of 
combustion  or  explosion,  the  causal  efficiency  exemplified  in  an  individual  instance.  It  ii 
easy  to  see  that  a  man  might  assent  to  the  truth,  that  tUs  or  that  heated  substance  explodes 
a  particular  mass  of  gunpowder  without  distinguishing  the  one  as  a  oduse,  snd  the  other  as 
the  effect. 

innAMiKUi  ^>  ^  ^®  concede  or  suppose  that  the  causal  attribute  or  relation  could,  by 
thet  the  pcoposi-  aoalysiB,  be  distinguished  from  the  individual  example  of  eauee  or  effect^  an 
Mta  ^he&*^te  •d<^<^OD^  act  of  generalization  would  be  necessary  to  qualify  the  mind  to 
mrehended  so    assent  to  the  general  truth,  **  Etxbt  event  mvet  have  a  eaueeJ*    To  do  this 

the  mind  must  extend  its  vision  widely  enough  to  take  in  all  events,  real  an<l 
possible,  in  all  places,  far  and  near,  through  all  time,  past,  present,  and  fhture,  in  order  tc 
eomprehend  the  proportion  to  which  its  assent  is  required.  But  to  such  an  exercise  of 
generalization  or  comprehensive  reflection,  few  men  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  raise  then 
lelves,  and  none  at  a  very  eariv  peviud  <«f  life. 
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They  are,  hi  These  may  stiffioe  as  reasons  for  the  fact  that  these  truths, 
Urt'inthe^w  instead  of  being  the  fint  to  be  oonsoiouslj  poss^ed  and 
»'  t^«*  assented  to,  are  the  la^t  which  are  reached,  and  by  only  a 

few  of  the  race  are  ever  reached  at  aD.  To  reach  them,  long  courses  of 
training  are  required,  to  bring  the  intellect  into  a  capacity  for  analysis  and 
generalization,  which  may  enable  it  to  understand  and  assent  to  them.  The 
mind  must  be  exercised  to  some  extent  in  philosophical  studies  before  it 
can  comprehend  their  import  and  application. 

Th«T  stand  ^rA  §  ^^^^  ^'  ^^  observc  that  these  truths  or  judgments  stand 
^T^i  im-    first  or  before  all  others  in  the  order  of  rational  or  logical 

importance.    Hence  they  are  called  first  principles :  principles 
or  truths  d  priori^  as  opposed  to  knowledge  il  posteriori. 
„  _,       .   ,^     The  term  principle,  which  is  so  often  used  in  this  connection, 
cationa  of  the    IS  Variously  employed,  and  admits  of  many  senses.    It  may 

be  generally  defined  as  any  thing  with  which  the  mind 
begins  in  an  act  of  rational  or  logical  combination,  or  more  generally  still, 
as  the  constituent  of  any  product  of  synthesis.  The  word  principium^ 
dpxn^  is,  literally,  a  beginning  or  starting-point.  From  this  the  transition 
is  easy  to  the  signification  of  that  with  which  we  begin  ;  in  this  case,  any 
thing  with  which  the  mind  begins  in  its  acts  of  connected  or  synthetic 
knowledge.  In  accordance  with  this  generic  signification,  it  is  used  in  the 
following  special  meanings. 

1.  Any  eonttUuewt  eUmmt  of  an  exiBting  thing,  whedier  it  is  material  or 
A  ooastltaent  el-  spiritoal  —  whether  it  is  a  being,  act,  or  product,  is  a  prindple.  The 
principle.              materials  which  we  put  together,  or  thinJc  belong  together  so  as  to  constitute  any 

existing  object,  are  sometimee  called  principles.  In  a  similar  way,  the  simple 
concepts  that  make  up  any  complex  concept  or  general  notion  whatever,  are  called  prindples. 

2.  Any  causal  agent  in  matter  or  spirit,  is  called  a  principle,  because  the 
cause  is  looked  upon  as  originating  and  beginning  the  effect    Thus  we  say 

AcaoMlagent      ^^  ^  machine,  it  has  the  principle  of  motion  within  itself.    This  use  is  noT 
uncommon  of  the  capacities  of  the  soul,  viewed  as  causes  of  a  function  or 

product.    Thus,  we  say,  there  is  a  principle  in  man*s  nature  by  which  he  is  able  to  distingaish 

truth  from  falsehood,  or  right  from  wrong. 

8.  Every  general  propoeitian  which  is  admitted  or  used  as  Kpremiee  in  dedoo- 

A   inemlee— es-    tion,    is   also  a  principle.     However  such  propositions  are  derived,  and 

{SyiZitac^  "'^    howsoever  they  are  supported  by  evidence,  whether  they  are  true  or  fidse, 
accepted  or  disputed,  they  are  called  principles  when  used  as  premises  fix 

deduction*    The  reason  is  obvious.    They  are  so  called,  because  the  mind  begins  with  ibiem 

in  the  process  of  its  reasoning. 

ffir  William  Hamlltow  a«ert8,  in  hie  review  of  Wluitely's  Loglo,  that  **no  logician  ever  employed  <bt 
term  principle  u  a  synonym  for  major-premiee.'*  Whether  logidane  would  or  would  not  aoonpt  this  ae  m 
proper  teohnkal  appellation  for  a  mAJor  premiae,  it  is  quite  oertain  that  ihoee  who  have  caUed  flte—tfvge 
philoeipben  have  so  appMed  the  term.  The  laognage  of  Baoon  is  in  etzlot  aooordanee  with  the  doelriB*  ol 
Aristotle  in  the  following  passages.  "In  syllogismo  fit  rednctio  propodtlonom  ad  prindpla  per  propoai* 
Mones  medias.".  De  Aug.^  liU  v.  cap.  tt.  **  An  jadlcandi  per  sylloglsmam  zdhfl  alind  eet  qnam  rednctic 
propositiunnm  ad  principia  per  medios  terminos.*'  Cap.  iv.  "  Kumenu  vero  terminomm  medloram  minii^ 
tor  ant  augetnr,  pro  remotlone  propositionis  a  prineiph}*  lb.  Webl^s  hiiakebmHtm  ^f  Ladht  p^  4S,  O 
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4.  jUI  fftnantiuaiioni  from  tfiJiic(ion,  as  well  as  all  collected  obscirvaUoni 
▲  feratii  or  Uw  jfrom  experience,  are  called  principles,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  used  te 
SSSmSoh.  explain  and  account  for  the  occorrence  of  particolar  events  or  phenomena. 

The  mind  begins  with  these  in  all  its  rational  solutions.  Hence  the  powen 
of  nature  and  the  Uws  of  nature,  as  weU  as  observed  facts  when  generalized  and  supposed  te 
ixulicate  some  concealed  law,  are  freely  called  principles. 

0.  Those  peneral  Irutht  which  are  the  starting-points  of  the  reasonings  oi 
Tbo  ultimate  communications  of  any  tpeeial  9cienee  or  arty  are  called,  with  eminent 
addnoe orvt"^    propriety,  principles;   because,  in  imparting  or  demonstrating  the  science, 

the  teacher  begins  with  these  as  facts,  or  reasons  from  them  as  premisea 
Hence  the  fundamental  maxims  or  assumptions  of  mathematics,  of  logic,  of  law,  of  ethics, 
of  politics  and  political  economy,  are  called  the  principles  of  each  of  these  sciences.  In  physics, 
also,  the  generalizations  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  conceminj;  motion,  etc.,  were  called  his  first 
principUt  or  great  lawsi  So  the  leading  truths  or  rules  that  are  laid  down  as  the  guides  of 
practice  in  any  profession  or  art,  are  called  the  principles  of  that  profession  or  art.  For  a 
similar  reason,  even  the  leading  though  not  absolutely  the  fundamental  truths  of  any  science 
—the  truths  which  are  relaUvely  comprehensive,  though  not  the  most  oomprehensire— are 
called  principles ;  as  the  l^rineipia  of  Newton, 

Precrainezit^  g  515.  6.  But  the  appellation  of  principles  is  applied  with 
utioiu  that  an  preeminent  propriety  to  any  one  of  those  universal  concepts 
kaoiriedge.  and  felcUions  which  are  implied  in  any  of  the  different  kinds 

of  knowledge.  To  know,  is  to  be  certain  of  being  or  existence  in  some 
form  or  relation.  Any  form  of  being,  or  any  relation  which  is  uniformly 
present  or  involved  in  any  of  the  distingaishable  kinds  of  original  knowt 
edge,  is  a  principle  of  knowledge.  It  most  be  assumed  or  supposed  as  a 
beginning  or  element  to  make  that  knowledge  conceivable. 

Should  we  suppose  that  every  possible  kind  or  mode  of  knowledge  were  employed  upon 
any  smgle  object,  all  these  origjmal  or  first  principles  would  be  brought  into  exercise.  The 
exerdse  of  the  soul's  completed  knowledge  would  involve  the  application  of  each  and  all 
these  principles. 

When  we  turn  the  power  of  knowledge  in  upon  itself  in  the  way  of  reflection— when  we 
analyze  it  into  its  elements,  and  generalize  these  elements  into  concepts,  we  discover  the 
prindples  or  elements  which  enter  into  the  act  of  knowledge  itself.  As  the  nature  and 
essentials  of  the  acts  of  knowledge  appear  most  clearly  in  their  products,  we  find  them  most 
oonspicuously  in  the  products  of  these  acts. 

Again :  As  it  is  by  the  power  and  the  act  of  knowledge  that  we  can  analyze  the  acts  of 
knowledge,  and  so  reach  their  essential  elements,  it  follows  that  ultimate  principles — these 
very  principles  for  which  we  seek— must  be  implied  and  employed  even  in  the  act  of  discover* 
ing  what  these  principles  are.  If  this  is  a  paradox  in  thought  and  seems  a  contradiction  in 
language,  it  is  a  paradox  which  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  reflection,  and  is  implied  by  the 
possiMlity  of  such  a  power  and  its  appropriate  acts  and  results. 

Again :  The  act  of  knowledge  is  an  actual  discernment  of  somethmg  that  is-— of  being 
and  its  relations.  Whatever  the  mind  believes  or  knows  to  exist,  that  must  be  taken  as  real. 
The  relations  which  it  always  finds  realized  in  each  concrete  thing  or  act,  must  be  taken  aa 
not  only  the  principles  necessary  to  our  human  knowledge,  but  as  true  in  the  reality  of  things. 
The  reality  of  these  relations  in  the  world  of  being,  must  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  Implied 
in  the  place  which  the  relations  hold  as  necessary  and  fundamental  to  all  our  knowmg. 
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TiM  infinite  d  ^'  ^^  i^ere  are  other  objects  of  knowledge  usually  called 
the  absolute  are  tnftnUe  and  (Asolute^  which  are  necessarily  implied  iii  these 
**""     ^  special  and  limited  relations,  these  preeminently  deserve  to 

be  called  principles,  as  they  are  in  rational  order  and  dependence  befon^ 
and  the  explanation  o^  aU  other  otjecta  of  thought  and  knotoledffA 
Whether  there  are  such,  must  be  decided  by  onr  subsequent  inquiries,  and 
will  be  discussed  in  the  appropriate  place. 

§  516.  nL  These  remarks  explain  the  kind  of  priority  whidi 
intaition  to  ex-  belongs  to  thesc  truths,  and  the  reason  why  they  are  properiy 
penenoe.  ^^  extensively  called  principleBy  first  principles^  and  firsi 

truths.  They  lead  us  also  to  consider  more  particularly  the  relationi 
which  they  hold  to  eaperience^  and  to  the  knowledge  which  is  gained  by 
experience.  We  have  seen,  in  our  previous  analysis,  that,  while  these 
truths  stand  ^r«^  in  the  order  of  thought^  they  are  Ictst  to  be  reached  in  the 
order  of  time.  This  implies  that  we  are,  in  some  sense,  indebted  to 
experience  for  their  acquisition.  It  is  equally  clear  that  experience  does 
not  give  them  authority.  Both  these  truths  are  expressed  in  the  often- 
repeated  proposition,  that  our  knowledge  of  these  truths  is  occasioned  by, 
but  it  is  not  derived  from  esq)erience.  This  is  most  happily  expressed  in  a 
sentence  quoted  by  SamiUon  from  PatricitM ;  cognitio  omnis  a  mente 
primam  originem^  a  sensibus  exordhcm  habet  primum, 

Indeedf  the  most  lagadons  thinkers  coindde  in  the  opinion,  that  our  higher  and  dpnmi 
Teatiaionv  of  l°^o^l^8<^  while  independent  of  experience  as  the  sonrce  of  its  evidence  and  aathority, 
Lcfbnits,  Beid,  is  dependent  upon  experience  as  the  oooasion  of  its  development  Thus  LeitmUm,  in 
Kant  Gtitidsing  Lodee  for  asserting  that  all  cm  knowledge  is  deriTod  from  sensation  and 

reflection,  says :  "  The  senses,  although  neoe8sa37  for  all  onr  actual  cognitions,  ate  not* 
however,  competent  to  afford  us  all  that  our  cognitions  involre."  Reid  also  observes,  in  defence  and 
txpUination  of  Locke's  real  meaning :  '*I  think  Mr.  Xjocke,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  ideas  of  rela- 
tions does  not  saj  that  thej  are  ideas  of  sensation  or  reflection,  but  only  that  they  termifuiU  in  and  ore 
coffeerne4  about,  ideas  ot  sensation  and  reflection."  J9r«ay,  vi.  c.  i.  The  dootrine  of  Kant  upon  this  subjaet 
Is  uniformly  as  follows  :  "  We  must  then  first  of  all  observe,  that  although  all  Judgments  of  experionee  are 
empirical,  t.  e.,  hare  their  ground  in  the  immediate  perceptions  of  the  senses,  yet  oonverssly  it  Is  not  tra«» 
that  all  empirical  judgments  are  for  this  reason  judgments  of  experience,  but  in  addition  to  tho  ompiricBl 
dement,  and  in  general  in  addition  to  that  which  is  given  to  sense-intuition,  particular  conoepta  mvet  be 
fUmishel,  whose  origin  is  d  priori  in  the  pure  understanding,  under  which  every  percept  must  be  sabenaied 
and  so  changed  into  true  experiential  as  distinguished  ftom  empirical  knowiedgo."  iVola^,  e«i.  JTwiA. 
Mei»%1i. 

Oaunn  also  repeats  himself  abundantly  in  the  following  stzain :  "  The  idea  of  body  is 

giyen  to  us  by  the  touch  and  the  sight,  that  is,  by  the  experience  of  the  sensea.    On  the 

?^J^^"^      ^      contrary,  the  idea  of  space  is  giren  to  us,  on  occasion  of  the  idea  of  body  by  the  vndei^ 

standing,  the  mf nd,  the  reason ;  in  fine,  by  a  fkonlty  other  than  sensation.    Henee  Ike 

formula  of  Kant: « the  pure  rational  idea  of  apaee  oomea  ao  little  ft-wn  experienea»  tiifcit 

fci  the  condition  of  all  experience.* "    "  Vow  the  idea  of  qwce,  we  have  juat  sesn,  is  oleariy  the  logical  oon- 

dition  of  all  sensible  experience.    Is  it  also  the  chronological  oondttion  of  experience  and  of  the  idea  of 

body  t    I  believe  no  such  thing."    **  Take  away  all  sensation ;  take  away  the  right  and  the  touch,  aad  yo« 

have  no  longer  any  idea  of  body,  and  consonantly  none  of  spaoe.**    "  nationally,  hgkang,  if  you  had  aod 

the  idea  of  space  70a  could  not  haye  the  idea  of  body ;  but  the  conyerse  is  true  ckromol^^icaUjf,  and  in  foel* 

theideaof  space  or  mea  up  along  with  the  idea  of  body.*'    MUmenit  qf  Fi^ekol^nt  inm»kiUdh9Ci3,Stmnh 

.-ihap.  1    Ooun  44  :BirU»Cre  dt  ta  S»hil.  dm  17«  sJ^ds.    LtQon  17. 

Sue  wmle  it  is  eusy  to  assent  to  these  general  tniths  ooncem- 

faiwh'e'irTieyaie    mg  tl>e  relationp  of  experimental  to  k  priori  knowledge,  it  is 

fiDore  difiloult  and  yet  more  important  to  show  precisely  io 
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what  form  and  by  what  saooeflfliye  steps  these  troths  are  implied  in,  and 
yet  evolyed  from  ezperienoe.  Oonoeming  the  former,  the  way  or  method 
in  which  this  knowledge  is  oonneoted  with  omr  experience,  we  observe 
They  aro  ap.  (^O  '^OM  intoitionB  are  apprehended  in  a  concrete^  not  an 
Sareter^ttot*li  oAstvoc^  form.  They  can  only  be  known  as  related  to  objects 
«M  abstract.        ^f  matter  or  spirit,  and  never  as  independent  of  either. 

The  intaidonB  of  Bubstanoe  and  attrilnite ;  of  cause  and  effect ;  of  means  and  end,  cannot 
be  separately  perceived  by  sense  or  oonsdonsneas,  nor  can  they  be  pictured  to  the  imaginatioB 
as  separate  entities.  They  are  only  known  and  knowable  as  related  to  beings,  and  in  oonnec* 
tion  with  the  beings  to  which  they  are  related.  The  view  that,  because  they  are  intuitions, 
they  must  necessarily  be  perceived  apart,  or  by  a  faculty  in  any  way  analogous  to  a  power  of 
sense-perception,  is  only  fitted  to  mislead  the  mhid,  and  is  wholly  untenable. 

(2.)  The  only  form  of  language  in  which  any  act  of  primitive 
prcMed  In  prop-   intuition  is  adequately  expressed  is  the  proposition.    The 


subject  of  this  proposition  is  the  concrete  object  (of  matter 
or  spirit)  which  sense  or  consciousness  apprehends. 

We  do,  as  it  were,  say,  This  is  a  heinff,  eause^  effect ;  this  is  2on^,  thori,  be/ore,  or  afUr^ 
etc.  We  have  before  seen  that  the  proposition  is  the  proper  expression  for  all  acts  of 
knowledge.  That  this  which  is  true  of  all  the  other  modes  of  knowing,  is  preeminenUy  true 
of  this  species  or  form  of  knowing,  is  obvious.  All  knowledge  implies  the  apprehension  of 
some  relation,  and  is  therefore  an  act  of  judgment ;  one  term  of  which  is  a  concrete  percept, 
or  a  conscious  experience.  But  this  knowledge  is  relational  above  all  others,  because  it 
is  invariably  affirmed  of  a  material  or  spiritual  being.  It  must,  therefore,  be  expressed  in  a 
proposition  as  its  appropriate  form  of  language. 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  sometimes  vaguely  conceived  and  represented,  that  the  mind  finds 
Itself  in  possession  of  primary  conceptions,  which  it  tiien  unitei  or  eonneeU  into  first  proposi* 
tions  or  principles,  but  the  original  conceptions  are  given,  as  we  have  seen,  in  and  through  such 
propoffitions.  This  precludes  the  possibility,  that  the  concepts  or  ideas  should  be  furnished 
by  one  faculty — at  the  reaxon — and  be  combined  in  propositions  by  another  faculty — ih$ 
underttandinff.  The  true  doctrine  is,  that  the  original  propositions  are  i^uilyzcd  so  as  to 
ftimish  the  primitive  ideas  or  notions. 


propod-  (8.)  The  propositions  in  which  this  knowledge  is  first  given 
ur,  not  general,    or  expressed,  are  not  ffeneraly  but  nngular  propositions. 

We  do  not  set  off  with  the  universal  beliefs  or  afllrmations :  JBvery  event  has  tome 
cause.  EvxRT  thing  sksk  or  fklt  is  extended  or  endwring^  etc.,  etc.  But  as  we  apprehend 
each  separate  object  bj  perception  or  consciousness,  we  apprehend  each  as  cau*ed^  extended^ 
endurinffj  adapted^  ete.,  eta,  affirming  mentally— «.  «.,  knowing — this  thing,  seen  or  felt,  is 
titused,  extended,  enduring,  or  adapted,  ete.  OL  Cousin,  Pty«holof^^  o.  viii.  is.  Ooure  de 
CEiiL,  etc..  Lemons  2S,  U. 

^^  (4.)  From  these  propositions,  as  is  true  in  all  other  cases,  are 
tfoiMpasB  into  derived  the  appropriate  coneys.  The  concepts  ccnMe  and 
"^  effict,  those  of  means  and  endj  as  well  as  those  appropriate  to 

extension,  all  appear  originally  as  parts  or  constituent  elements  of  proposi- 
tions. From  these  they  are  derived.  Into  these  several  concepts,  eacb 
of  these  protK>8itions  is  contracted  and  condensed« 
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(5.)  Before  theae  propositions  and  their  concepts  are  appre* 
ironeraiiiing    bended  and  assented  to  as  universal  and  necessary,  the  mind 

these      propoKi-  ,  .       ,«         i         «  %         »     i  -a 

feioiiA  imd  oon-    must  tum  in  upon  Itself  and  reflect  upon  what  it  does  and 
what  it  discerns  in  all  its  processes  of  knowing. 

In  each  of  these  processes  it  must  analyze  and  distinguish  the  elements  that  are  constant 
and  essential.  The  fact  that  each  is  constantly  present  in^  and  essentially  eotutitnenl  of,  these 
acts,  is  then  apprehended  and  afl3rmed  in  those  universal  propositions  which  we  call  first 
principles  and  necessary  truths.  Neither  the  concepts  nor  the  propositions  are  given  to  the 
mind  as  general  notions  or  universal  truths.  They  are  found  or  discovered  to  be  universally 
affirmable  of  all  individual  beings  and  acts.  It  is  only  by  a  critical  or  reflective  judgment  that 
the  mind  knows  them  as  universal^  necessary,  and  primary. 

The  several  acts  or  methods  of  our  knowing  are  reviewed ;  all  its  distinguishable  kinda 
are  brought  before  the  mind.  We  are  satisfied  that,  for  us,  or  by  us,  no  additional  metboda 
or  kinds  are  ever  exercised,  and  none  can  be  conceived  as  possible.  In  each  of  these  several 
kinds,  the  common  element  is  generalized  as  the  relation  of  substance  to  aUribute  ;  of  eayae  to 
efecl ;  of  means  to  end  ;  o{ percepts  to  extension  ;  of  psychical  states  to  lime.  These  are  general* 
ized  into  concepts,  and  receive  their  appropriate  appellations,  which,  in  some  cases,  are  nouns, 
in  others,  circumlocutory  phrases ;  but  in  all,  serve  to  designate  the  always  present  and  easen* 
tially  constituent  fact — exemplified  in  the  concrete  instatiesy  and  ffeneraUted  as  the  unhertal 
concept. 

The  singulars  which  we  generalize  in  the  case  of  these  relations  are,  in  some 
Belation  of  these  req^ects,  unlike  the  sense-attributes  which  we  generalize  into  their  appropri« 
raliiatioiu.^^^  ate  concepts.  The  similarity  of  these  concrete  relations  is  not,  in  all  reapectBi 
comparable  to  the  similarity  which  exists  between  concrete  attributes; 
especially  those  apprehended  by  the  senses.  The  generalized  concept  of  a  relation  does  not 
hold  the  same  position  with  respect  to  its  concrete,  as  does  the  concept  of  the  singular 
percept.  We  do  not  generalize  the  concept  cause  from  the  singular  cases  of  the  causal 
relation  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  generalize  the  concepts  white  and  eoior  tnxm  the  diffier- 
ent  shades  of  white,  or  the  different  species  of  color.  The  generalized  relation  cannot  be 
directly  imaged  as  is  the  generalized  percept  If  we  attempt  this,  we  can  only  image  some 
individual  percept,  and  then  attach  to  it  some  other  percept  known  by  memory  or  pictured  by 
the  imagination  as  connected  in  such  a  relation.  None  of  these  relations  can  be  imaged  directly ; 
they  must  all  be'  indirectly  and  mediately  pictured  or  illustrated,  if  they  are  pictured  or  ilhi»> 
trated  at  alL  The  readiest  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory  sensuous  image  or  vehicle  by  whicb 
they  can  be  discovered,  illustrated,  and  proved,  is  language,  which,  in  its  words  and  phraaes, 
constantly  attests  the  presence  and  the  indispensableness  of  these  relations.  To  the  languid 
of  men  we  go  to  find  the  indications  that  men  believe  in  them.  In  language,  also,  we 
discover  the  traces  of  the  various  differences  and  combinations  in  which  they  are  accepted  and 
applied. 

BfauTM  bv  uch  8  *^'*  I^-  Th®  relation  of  this  knowledge  to  experience  be- 
they  are  devai-   ing  understood  and  kept  in  mind,  we  are  prepared  to  attempt 

to  indicate  the  separate  stages  of  the  process  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  principles  ^  priori  is  in  tiact  developed  and  acquired.  Of 
these ^t;«  may  be  clearly  distinguished. 

(1.)  The  first  act  or  stage  is  the  cognition  of  any  eonersis 
apDrehennon  erf  o^ec^,  of  which  in  the  way  already  shown  any  attribute  in- 
jeStT*''""**  *  volving  an  intuition  might  be  affirmed,  or  in  which  sncb 
might  be  exemplified.    The  object  may  be  material  or  spiritual,  it  may  be 
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ft  being  or  an  act,  as  these  are  eommonly  distinguished.  For  example,  it 
may  be  a  fmit,  a  pieoe  of  marble ;  the  combustion  of  wood,  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder,  the  shooting  of  a  star,  the  running  of  a  horse ;  a  remem 
bcred  occurrence,  a  sally  of  imagination,  a  fixed  purpose,  or  the  ego  that 
performs  conscious  acts. 

It  is  conoeirable  that  these  and  the  like  objects  may  be  oogniaed  for  an  instant^  without 
the  perception  of  anj  mtnittonal  element  or  relation.  Or  ahonld  it  be  conceded  that  these 
einnot  be  appreheoded  apart  for  anj  length  of  tune,  the  cognition  of  being  comes  first  In  the 
Older  of  nature  and  of  acquisition. 

It  is  obTious  also  that  all  men  in  fact  attam  this  first  stage  of  knowledge.  The  prominent 
objects  of  sense  and  of  spirit  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  race  through  those  acts  of  per- 
ception and  consciousness  of  which  all  are  capable. 

(2.)  The  neoa  step  or  stage  is  the  apprehension  ofihew  obfecU 
kheobjeoteaaie-    OB  related  ux  oue  or  more  given  ways.    The  fruit  is  known 


as  OTal  in  form,  as  large  or  small  in  size.  The  color,  taste, 
and  feeling  of  the  fruit  are  thought  of  it  as  qualities  or  properties.  The 
combustion  and  explosion,  the  remembering,  the  imagining,  are  known  as 
acts  of  the  material  or  spiritual  agent  or  as  effects  of  which  these  agents  are 
the  caases ;  or  as  the  ends  to  which  other  acts  are  adapted,  or  for  which 
they  are  designed. 

This  second  stage  is  reached  by  the  whole  race,  not  to  the  same  extent  or  perfection  in 
all,  bat  so  &r  that  all  may  be  aaid  to  achieye  this  kind  of  knowledge.  Material  objects  are 
known  by  all  men  as  long  and  short,  round  and  square.  Eyents  are  known  by  aU  as  before  and 
after.  One  object  or  act  is  known  as  the  cause  or  the  end  of  another  object  or  act.  The  words 
which  express  and  indicate  the  more  familiar  of  these  relations  are  accepted  in  the  language 
of  all  men.    They  are  spoken  by  all,  and  understood  by  all  as  signifymg  these  relations. 

Tfaixdtbeamir*.  (3.)  The  next  stagc  or  act  is  when  the  relation  is  abstraeCed 
nistioSatetilwy  fiom  the  beings  to  which  it  belongs  and  is  generalized  into 
*«d.  relations  higher  and  more  extensive,  contemplated  as  sepa- 

rate  entities.  Thus  long,  short,  etc.,  are  contemplated  as  length  or  short- 
ness; round,  spherical, etc.,  are  known  as  roundness  and  sphericity;  past, 
present,  and  future  are  known  as  time  relations ;  the  power  to  produce 
this  or  that  effect  is  abstracted  and  generalized  as  the  causative  relation ; 
the  fitness  to  accomplish  this  or  that  end  is  generalized  and  abstracted  as 
the  relation  of  adaptation. 

This  third  stage  is  more  rarely  reached.  For  the  common  purposes  of  life  men  haye  littie 
occasion  to  yiew  these  attributes  and  relations  as  separate  entities,  and  still  less  to  carry  them 
U>  the  highest  degrees  of  generalization.  Practical  men  haye  littie  need  to  consider  or  to  speak 
3f  the  relations  of  time  and  space  or  substance  or  cause,  when  separate  from  concrete  objects 
and  eyents,  and  when  generalized  in  abstract  language.  Eyen  thinking  men,  who  may  be  well 
discipfined  and  practised  in  intellectual  actiyities  of  other  kinds,  haye  few  motiyes  and  little 
Inclination  to  deal  with  such  entities  in  their  most  abstract  form. 

fcnrtb,  a  (^0  The/ouf^A  Stage  is  the  critical  consideration  of  the  pro- 
K^*°SS»n  ••  cesses  of  knowledge,  and  the  discernment  of  these  relations 
hmd«mentaL       ag  essential  elements  in  aU  these  proceasee  and  as  the  funda 
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mental  pnnciples  which  are  implied  in  them  all.  It  is  manifest  that  thii 
stage  is  reached  only  by  a  few,  and  by  those  only  whose  attention  ifl 
directed  to  the  critical  examination  of  the  intellectoal  processes,  and  to 
a  speculative  consideration  of  the  principles  which  they  inyolva 

There  are  but  few  who  ever  ask  themBelyea  what  it  is  to  know,  what  are  the  seyeral  modes 
or  processefl  of  knowing,  what  are  the  common  elements  whidh  are  always  present  in  these 
processes,  which  can  be  analyzed  in  and  generalized  from  them.  Only  a  small  portion  oC 
thinking  men  are  trained  to  the  habits  of  analysis  and  abstraction  which  are  required  fiir 
snch  critical  and  speculatiye  inquiries.  Fewer  still  raise  any  questions  as  to  the  ultimate  and 
most  general  assumptions  in  the  nature  and  reUtions  of  finite  things  on  which  the  entire 
structure  of  our  knowledge  is  sustained. 

(5.)  The  l4M  stage  or  act  of  distinct  knowledge  is  the  recog- 
heosionofooRe-  nition  of  the  Correlates^  usually  called  if\finite  or  ixbsok$ie^ 
which  are  required  by  these  relations  tehen  they  are  gen- 
eralized and  reflected  on  in  their  completed  import.  Thus  the  relations 
of  extension  when  apprehended  as  belonging  to  every  material  object,  L  e., 
to  the  universe  in  its  parts  and  as  a  whole,  imply  Space  as  their  correlate ; 
Ihose  of  duration  imply  the  correlate  of  Time;  the  universe  conceived  as  a 
single  effect  implies  a  single  causing  agent — ^the  universe  conceived  as  a 
designed  effect  requires  that  this  agent  should  be  intelligent. 

These  correlates  S^xtee,  Ttme^  and  Ood^  are  conceived  as  the  conditions 
of  the  possibility  of  the  universe,  and  the  ground  of  its  reality,  and  are 
therefore  the  first  principles  of  every  thing  that  is  and  can  be  known. 

It  is  manifest,  that  if  it  be  assumed  that  there  are  such  correlates  to  these  finite  being;i^ 
the  consideration  of  them  as  the  real  and  the  necessary  principles  of  all  beings  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  miyjority  of  men  for  the  reasons  already  given.  It  requires  a  capacity  for  the 
highest  analysis  and  abstraction  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  It  supposes  an  interest 
hi  and  a  capacity  for  wider  generalizations  than  most  men  exhibit  Few  men  attain  to  these 
ideas  through  processes  that  are  purely  speculative.  Fewer  can  give  the  philosophical  reasoM 
by  which  they  reach  and  on  which  they  recdve  them. 

AH  men  may  hare  the  capadty  to  assent  to  truths  concerning  them  when  propounded  in 
terras  that  are  not  philosophical,  and  enforced  by  reasons  that  are  not  abstract  and  specula- 
tiye ;  but  the  number  is  exceedingly  small  who  can  analyze  the  processes  by  which  they  aie 
necessary,  or  see  their  relations  as  the  ground  of  all  being  and  of  all  knowledge. 

The  fact  that  the  recognition  of  these  truths  is  the  last  attainment  of  the  human  mind  is 
fai  entire  harmony  with  the  general  law  that  the  higher  comes  after  the  lower  in  the  soul 
[Cf.  Lotze,Jtfiifc.B.l.  civ.] 

Szpiaittf  why  §  ^^^'  '^^^  review  which  we  have  taken  of  the  several  forma 
^1?  ^*b^  ^°  which  these  truths  present  themselves,  and  the  several 
lofew.  stages  by  which  they  are  developed  to  the  mind's  assent, 

serves  to  explain  and  confirm  what  has  already  been  asserted  in  respect 
to  these  truths,  viz.,  that  though  first  in  authority  and  in  logical  depend- 
ence, they  are  the  last  which  are  reached  in  the  order  of  time ;  and  that 
though  all  men  manifest  a  practical  belief  in  these  principles,  when  ezem 
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plified  in  (he  ooncrate,  yet  bat  few  nndeTstond  or  aBsent  to  them  when 
stated  in  a  speeolatiTe  fbrm. 

It  also  enables  us  to  anderstand  how  it  is  possible  that  they  should  be 
discovered  and  tested  in  a  variety  of  methods  suited  to  the  condition 
of  each  of  these  classes,  as  also  why  the  criteria  which  satisfy  one  class 
of  minds  should  neither  reach  nor  convince  minds  of  another  class. 

But  what  is  best  of  all,  it  explains  why  the  evidence  for 
i^g nag 6  of  their  truth  and  universal  acceptance  which  is  furnished  by 
"**"'  the  langtMffe  and  the  actions  of  men  is  more  decisive  and 

satisfactory  than  that  which  comes  by  speculative  analysis  or  philosophical 
argumentation. 

We  bare  seen  that  all  men  reach  the  iecond  stage  of  knowledge,  bo  far  aa  to  apprehend 
many  objects  in  one  or  all  of  these  necessary  relations  to  some  other  object,  i.  «.,  as  sabstanoe 
or  aUnbnte,  as  canse  or  effect,  as  means  or  end,  etc  Th^  recognition  of  these  concrete  re- 
lodona,  they  express  by  their  language  in  appropriate  concrete  terms,  as  by  the  notm,  the 
adjective^  the  verh^  etc.,  in  thdr  yarions  forms  of  flexion  and  constrnction.  The  belief  in  their 
reality  they  express  by  then*  actions,  their  wishes  and  hopes,  their  sacrifices  and  their  labors. 
Few  men  reach  the  <Amf,  and  the  number  is  therefore  small  who  reflect  npon  the  relation 
of  causation  when  stated  as  generalised  from  indlTidnal  instances,  or  ask  themselves  whether. 
it  is  utttrersal  and  necessary  to  the  mind.  Hash  less  do  they  conoem  themselTcs  with  the 
inquiry  whether  this  relatUm  is  an  originsl  principle  or  element  in  the  processes  of  human 
knowledge  Such  persons  cannot  understand  these  questions  when  they  are  propounded  and 
discussed  by  others,  because  the  conceptions  and  terms  are  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  their 
minds.  Still  less  can  they  appreciate  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  supported  and  the 
criteria  by  which  they  are  determined. 

And  yet  the  very  language  which  they  use  is  a  constant  profession  of  their  faith  in  the 
reaKty  and  importance  of  these  relations.  Almost  every  sentence  which  they  frame  and  word 
which  tiiey  employ  is  a  voluntary  acknowledgment,  that  these  intuitions  are  necessarily  accept- 
ed by  all  men.  When  they  act,  every  one  of  their  expectations  and  deeds  is  a  more  deciave 
avowal  that  these  principles  are  abeolutely  certain,  and  never  admit  an  exception. 

...      §519.    This  review  also  explains  how  it  can  be  that  men 

Saoogoijed    in     ^  *■ 

the  ac^Dtf  when   may  reject  truths  in  theory  which  they  admit  in  fact.    In 
other  words,  it  explains  the  apparent  paradox  that  there  may 
be  truths  which  men  always  recognize  in  their  actions,  but  deny  or  ques- 
tion when  they  are  phrased  as  speculative  or  philosophical  propositions. 

Such  propositions  must  always  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  Schools,  that  is  in 
language  which  is  abttroet  and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  ieehnical  in  its  signification.  They 
must  be  defended  by  appropriate  evidence,  the  evidence  that  is  appropriate  in  the  schools ; 
which  often  rests  upon  principles  with  which  the  mind  is  by  no  means  fiEimiliar  and  is  enforced 
1^  methods  of  reasoning  to  which  it  has  not  been  trained  or  wonted.  Agahi,  many  men  who  are 
nnsohooled  and  all  who  are  sehooled,  are  more  or  less  possessed  of  and  influenced  by  some 
speoalative  theories  which  they  have  caught  up  by  aoddent  or  received  by  tradition  from  a 
venerated  or  a  fashionable  philosophical  source.  Such  principles,  traditions,  and  even  fashions 
in  philosophy  constitute  both  the  axioms  and  criteria  of  their  accepted  fdth,  and  by 
these  they  measure  and  try  every  doctrine  which  they  are  called  to  consider.  If  such  square 
with  their  scanty  or  thdr  completed,  theur  traditional  or  their  studied  philosophy,  they  receive 
them  as  valid  and  true;  if  they  fail  to  do  so^  they  rqject  them  because  tiiey  are  hioonsurten 
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with  tF.e  prindples  wfaiot  they  accept  But  wlien  these  same  ftlths  era  reqdred  for  tfadt 
assent  in  language  or  in  action,  they  present  themselTes  in  another  fonn.  They  assent  tr 
them  without  hesitation,  or  rather  they  do  not  question  them  at  alL  They  do  not  em  reo 
pgnize  the  possibility  that  they  can  be  questioned  by  any  one.  They  have  spoken  theii 
belief  by  word  or  act  without  eren  knowing  that  any  belief  has  been  uttered. 

We  are  justified  in  appealing  from  the  philosophy  of  men  to  their  words  and  actiona 
What  all  men  inadvertently  confess  in  their  casual  assertions,  what  they  imply  In  the  very 
fonns  of  their  language,  what  their  actions  unbiassed  by  their  theories  show  that  they  rec- 
ogniate,  what  their  expectaticms  from  others  show  that  they  believe  that  their  feUow-men  also 
accept,  what  is  assumed  in  all  investigations  and  reasonings  without  the  attempt  to  give  any 
reasons  for  its  truth, — these  are  all  taken  to  be  or  to  involve  universal  and  necessary  truths 
of  intuidon,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  define  them  correctly,  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
dicta  of  a  received  philosophy,  or  to  show  their  place  in  any  order  of  systematic  arrangement 
But  we  are  not  justified  for  these  reasons  in  neglecting  the  speculative  treatment  of  these 
truths.  Every  consideration  of  a  speculative  character  requires  us  to  subject  them  to  those 
oriteria  which  are  purely  philosophical.    These  we  proceed  briefly  to  consider. 

§  620.  V.  The  philosophical  criteria  of  primitiTe  conceptions 
CMteria.        and  first  traths  are  usually  stated  as  three :  ^  their  univet' 

aality^  their  necessity^  and  their  logical  indq>endence  and 
eHginality.^ 

(1.)  First  truths  are  univereaUy  received.  If  they  are  not 
i^we  uni-    universal  they  can  be  neither  necessary  nor  logically  inde- 

pendent  and  original.  But  in  what  sense  are  they  under- 
stood,  and  by  what  evidence  can  they  be  shown  to  be  universal  ?  Surely 
not  in  this,  that  all  men  actually  assent  to  them  when  propounded  in  a 
scientific  form  and  phraseology. 

This  as  we  have  seen  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible,  inasmuch  as  all  men  ars 
by  no  means  capable  of  understanding  the  terms  and  grasping  the  conceptions  which  enter 
hito  them.  But  all  men  can  believe  them  in  the  concrete,  in  every  individual  case  in  which 
they  ore  exemplified  without  knowing  that  they  thereby  exercise  knowledge  which  when 
stated  m  its  abstract  form  would  involve  the  principles  in  question..  Though  they  do  not 
know  this  themselves,  they  may  show  it  to  others  by  the  language  which  they  employ,  the 
actions  which  they  perform,  and  the  expectations  which  they  cheri^.  These  are  sufficient  t« 
prove  that  certain  truths  are  universally  accepted. 

(2.)  First  truths  are  also  neceaeary.  Truths  to  be  universal 
IM  Mhs  are    ^^^  primitive  must  be  necessary,  L  e.,  the  intellect  must  be 

constrained  by  the  constitution  of  its  being  and  the  spontane 
ous  workings  of  its  nature  to  receive  them  as  true.  It  cannot  know  ob- 
jects of  any  kind  except  under  their  relations  and  according  to  the  con> 
nections  which  they  involve.  Should  it  attempt  to  do  so  or  to  prove  that 
It  does  not  employ  and  recognize  them,  it  would  make  the  efibrt  of  know- 
ing without  them,  and  of  proving  that  it  did  not,  by  using  these  very  re- 
lations in  its  efforts  and  its  arguments. 

When  these  truths  are  called  necessary,  the  intellect  is  conceived  as  endowed  with  a 
permanent  constitution  working  after  certdn  laws,  to  uniform  results.  Should  it  be  soggcimrf 
that  what  may  be  necessary  to  one  intellect  may  not  be  necessary  to  another,  or  t^at  wbal 
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may  be  neoetsary  to  one  order  of  intellects,  «.  g,^  to  man,  may  not  be  necessary  to  another  ordei 
of  inteOeots,  «.  ^.,  to  another  race  or  created  order  of  spirits,  it  may  soiBoe  to  answer  that  the 
grounds  by  or  throngh  which  we  make  this  soggeetion  and  the  argiment  by  which  we  enforof 
it  all  presuppose  the  applicstion  and  necessity  of  these  relations  for  all  who  know,  or  to  whom 
our  knowledge  affirms  any  thing  to  be  tra&  If  we  attempt  to  destroy  the  grounds  of  humsa 
knoiKedge  we  must  do  it  by  means  of  the  Tery  relations  upon  and  out  of  which  this  knowl* 
edge  is  constmcted. 

(3.)  First  truths  mast  be  logicaUy prior  to  aod  independent  of 
pendent  of  other   all  Other  tmths.    Eaoh  one  of  them  is  the  most  generic  con* 

cept  of  many  similar  indiTidual  relations.  It  can  be  itself 
resolved  into  no  other,  and  can  be  proved  by  no  other. 

This  is  what  Buffier  must  intend,  when  he  says,  "  they  are  propositions  so  clear  that  they 
can  neither  be  proved  nor  attacked  by  any  propositions  more  clear  than  themselves.''  Hamil- 
ton means  the  same  when  he  calls  them  incompreksnnbU^  defining  the  term  to  signify,  that 
of  which  we  know  the  &ct,  but  cannot  give  a  reason.  Hence  they  are  called  tsfSiS-evidmU  truths 
and  IfOidtioM^  because  they  need  only  be  seen  or  apprehended  to  be  belieyed.  The  ad 
oteriHeal  or  gpeeulative  intuition  is  not  an  act  of  sense-perception  nor  an  act  at  all  analogous, 
nor  is  it  an  act  of  memory,  nor  an  act  of  reasoning  in  any  of  its  forms ;  but  an  act  of  knowU 
edge  which  is  direct  and  original  and  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  other  acts  of  knowl* 
edge,  preSminently  of  those  which  are  the  highest  of  all,  vix.,  the  acts  of  thought. 

§  521.  It  follows  that  these  truths  are  neither  discovered  by 
diao^ondby^-    indaction  nor  generalised  from  experience.      That  truths 


thus  acquired  are  worthy  to  be  called  principles  in  a  very 
high  and  important  sense  has  already  been  conceded.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  truths  which  are  principles  in  a  sense  which  is  still 
higher  and  more  eminent  are  also  derived  from  this  source.  That  they  are 
not  the  result  of  induction  has  been  shown  by  the  nature  of  induction  as 
revealed  in  the  analysis  already  given  of  the  process.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  process  involves  certain  assumptions  as  true ;  or  the  belief  of  cer- 
tain relations  as  original  and  sel^vident.  Unless  we  begin  by  assuming 
that  these  relations  are  valid  and  original,  we  cannot  confide  in  the  pro- 
cess of  induction  itself  Indeed,  without  these  assumptions,  the  process 
can  have  no  meaning. 

That  they  cannot  fai  any  way  be  generalized  from  experience  has  been  shown  by  the 
analynis  already  ^ven  of  their  relations  to  experience.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  Loffte,  contends  most 
earnestly  that  all  the  so-called  original  necessary  truths,  hiduding  the  postulates  of  mathe- 
matics, are  derived  by  Induction  through  experience.  The  oonsiderationi  already  adduced 
are  deciave  against  his  theory.  This  wiU  appear  stSD  more  evident  when  we  consider  these 
tr-iths  more  particnlariy. 

^  Man  kann  durch  sie  nie  Orunds&tze  sondem,  nur  Lehrsfitze  einer 
theoretischen  Wissenschaft  erschliessen.  Die  Induction  ist  nieht  der  Weg 
zn  d^n  nothwendigen  Wahrheiten,  sondem  der  Weg  zu  der  Verbindung 
ler  iiothwendigen  Wahrheiten  mit  den  zufalligen  Wahrheiten." 

E.  F.  Apelt,  TAeorie  der  Tnduotiony  §  8,  p.  68, 
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§  522.  Nor  can  tfaey  be  regarded  as  the  highest  premiaai 
major  ^iramiMs    for  oomprehensiTe  flyllosiBms,  obtained  by  snccessiye  pro- 

for  tyUoginu.  5.  .      i  i      '  ^i_  • 

cesses  of  regressively  analyzing  the  prenuses  or  assamp- 
tions  on  which  narrower  syllogisms  are  founded.  This  view  has  been 
conntenancedy  if  it  has  not  been  taught  directly,  by  philosophers  of  very 
high  authority. 

Thus  Dr.  Bold  aajt, "  When  we  exemfaie,  in  the  mj  ot  aaalyrfe  the  eridenoe  of  any  fropoeltteiH 
erther  we  And  It  Mlf-erident,  or  It  retfei  npon  one  or  move  propoellloni  that  lapport  H.  Hie  ome  tUng 
may  he  aaid  of  the  propositions  that  support  tt»  and  of  thoee  that  support  them,  as  far  hack  as  we  ean  go. 
Bat  we  cannot  go  hack  in  this  track  to  infinity.  Where,  then,  mnst  this  analy  sb  slop  t  It  is  eridsnt  that  It 
■net  stop  only  when  we  come  to  propositions  whidi  support  all  that  axe  hnflt  upon  them,  hot  are  lh«m* 
selres  supported  by  none— that  is,  to  self-evidont  propositions.'*    As.  YI.  c.  ir. 

So  Aristotle :  'BfuU  M  ^^l|ur,  o6n  vfioar  bnor^n-^if  hnitucw^  ctrat,  iXkk  i^  vftr  J^U9l0r  hmmUtuf 
Tor  •  KM  rov^  in  atwfxaiw,  ^avtptfr  •  A  ydip  iardymi  |Ur  htlarua^M  rA  vpAnpa  leal  ^  ftr  f  A»ttm|it,  laWtm 
M  «or«,  ra  &fi49a  radr*  AvtatMtuera  h^iai  tUai.  AndL  Pod.  L  8 ;  ot  L  S2.  CL  McCosh,  InHMoiu  ^  As 
jnaaaniftfui,  Parti.  B.  i  c  ii  f  1  (0). 

To  the  same  eflBot  Bif^ler  urges,  **  What  is  that  whioh  makes  the  Utile  knowledge  «f  whlah  wean 
sapable,  so  de&otlTe  T  It  is  that  in  the  obain  of  our  reasonings  there  are  propositions  at  whioh  our  Intelleal 
stops,  or  respecting  the  truth  of  which  others  do  not  agree  with  us.  Theee  we  eodeuTor  to  demonstrate ; 
If  our  arguments  do  not  oonTinoe,  we  adduoe  new  prooik  of  these  arguments.  But  in  going  up  ftmn  proof 
to  prooi;  we  must  at  last  reach  propositions  whioh  do  not  need  to  he  proved.  *  *  *  It  ftllows  thenAvt 
most  clearly  that  there  are  propositions  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  uadsriaka  to  proms,  hut  wUeh  itis 
of  the  last  importance  that  we  discern."    TroM  d.  jiresi.  e^.  Dessein,  eto.,  1 0. 

It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  show  that  without  first  truths  no  deduc- 
tion is  possible,  and  quite  another  to  show  that  such  truths  must  be  em* 
ployed  as  the  ultimate  premises  in  our  most  comprehensive  deducttona 
The  analysis  already  given  of  the  deductive  process  has  shown  that  it  rests 
primarily  upon  the  relation  of  reason  to  conclusion,  whioh  in  its  turn  rests 
upon  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect.  It  has  also  shown  that  the  materials  for 
deduction  are  all  derived  from  induction  or  mental  construction.  First 
truths,  or  intuitive  relations  are  implied  as  in  one  sense  the  support 
or  foundation  of  the  process  of  deduction,  but  not  in  the  way  of  serving 
as  its  most  oomprehensive  premises. 

Were  we  to  consider  the  prooess  of  deduction  hi  its  purely  logie«l  rektioa^ 
la  tiudr  natare  we  should  dearly  see  that  Hiese  truths  could  serre  no  use  as  pwuiisss. 
anything.  Nothing  could  be  proved  by  such  unlTersal  and  wlde-reabhing  propositions  as 

tnwy  event  mutt  b$  emued,  etc.,  etc.  As  soon  as  you  Interpose  the  minor,  *tfaii 
explosion  is  an  erent,'  you  make  no  progress  towards  additional  knowledge  in  the  oooduiioB. 
Ton  know  already  that  this  explosion  was  an  event.  In  knowing  it  at  all  yon  had  already 
decided  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  are  caused.  Or  more  exactly,  deduction  as  a  logkal 
process  consists  lir  the  act  of  affirming  [or  denying,  as  the  case  may  be]  the  predieata  of  a 
ttiyor  premise  of  the  subject  of  a  minor  by  means  of  an  Intervening  middle  term.  Let  the 
major  premise  be  *  all  matter  is  extended,'  and  the  minor  be, '  deotricity  or  light  Is  matter  *  the 
conclusion  would  be  *  light  or  electricity  is  extended.'  Here  It  is  argued  you  would  lave  a 
•ODvincing  process.  To  this  we  reply,  certainly,  it  wotdd  seem  so,  provided  the  minor  wers 
accepted  or  proved,  bat  hi  provfaig  that  light  or  electiidty  is  matter,  you  must  proie 
that  they  possess  the  essential  properties  of  matter,  of  which  extension  Is  one  and  Is  known 
to  be  one  by  intuition.  From  premises  with  predicates  given  by  intuition  there  ean  be  ne 
progrees  towards  any  conduslon.  The  same  ikct  may  be  stated  more  briefly  thus :  whatever  k 
btuitively  known  to  be  tme  of  eaeh  faidiridQal  of  the  whole  sphere  or  extent  or  a  ooneept) 
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need  not  and  therefore  cannot  be  proved  by  deduodon  to  belong  to  every  such  incUyidnal. 
Moreover*  not  a  single  example  can  be  cited  of  a  sylloglBm  that  proves  any  thing,  the  major 
premise  of  which  is  a  first  truth  or  a  first  principle. 

For  the  purposes  of  deduction,  all  such  priooiples  are  barren  and  useless.  Nothing  can 
be  derived  fiora  them.  From  thdr  very  nature,  they  are  simply  statements  concerning  the 
relakionp  or  elements,  that  are  present  in  every  act  of  our  higher  knowledge.  It  is  only  be- 
Ciiuse  they  are  present  as  an  essential  and  necessary  element  in  all  these  processes  that  they 
must  of  necessity  be  conditions  of  deduction. 

§523«  VI.  These  intuitions  or  catesrories  are  in  the  strict 
pendent  of  one  sense  of  the  term  logically  independent  of  one  another.  Their 
apparent  dependence  npon  one  another  arises  from  the  limitfi 
of  the  human  intellect.  These  prescribe  a  certain  order  in  the  familiar 
acquisition  of  these  concepts  and  in  the  frequency  and  extent  of  their  ap- 
plication. 

The  observation  is  very  common  that  by  a  logical  necessity  we  must  thhik  of  being 
before  we  think  of  its  relations  or  attributes :  of  time  before  we  think  of  space ;  of  all  these 
before  we  think  of  cause,  and  of  these  together  with  causation  before  we  think  of  design :  or,  as 
expressed  in  other  language ;  Being  is  fundamental  to  all  the  other  categories,  and  must  be 
presupposed  before  and  as  the  condition  of  them  all :  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  lees  must 
precede  the  more  dependent  till  the  entire  circle  is  complete. 

This  attempt  to  develop  the  categories  from  one  another  was  carried  to  its  extreme  by 
HeseVs  develon-  ^*^®^  ^^^  began  with  heing^  and  makint;  being  to  be  eqnal  to  nothing^  i.  e.  to  hare  no 
mmt  of  thecal  content,  eonght  by  what  he  called  its  becamingy  I  e.,  the  Independent  and  nooessary 
gorles.  movement  of  the  concept,  to  evolve  all  the  categories  from  one  another,  not  only  of 

thought  but  of  material  and  spiritaal  existence,  fai  a  self-completing  and  perpetnaUy 
repeated  drde.  This  self-evolved  and  self-completing  ciicle  of  neoeasaiy  concepts  was  conceived  by  him  as 
the  Jdeot  uid  oil  thesn  together  oonstitated  the  oAsAhite,  Le.  the  sum  total  of  matoally-related  possible,  and 
actually  oonceivable  thoughts  and  things. 

HegeVs  mistake  was  twofold.  Ho  attempted  to  derive  things  from  thoughts,  or  real  from  logieal  rela^ 
tions,  instead  of  finding  all  togieat,  L  e.,  all  getwraHttd  relations  In  those  which  are  real.  Ho  attempted 
to  derive  one  category  frcm  another,  instead  of  explaining  the  apparent  dependence  of  one  npon  another  by 
the  order  in  which  they  are  developed  to,  and  the  extent  in  which  they  are  ai^plied  by,  the  mind  through  its 
psychological  limitations. 

These  categories  cannot  be  developed  from  one  another,  for  if  this  were 

Why  they  seem    possible,  they  would  not  be  primitive  and  original.    One  cannot  be  explained 

to  be  dependent 

on  one  another,    into  or  resolved  by  another.    None  of  them  is  properly  complex,  for  if  this 

were  so,  each  of  the  constituent  elements  would  be  original  and  primitive, 
but  not  their  constituted  whole.  They  cannot  be  dependent  in  the  relation  of  content^  i.e.,  the 
import  of  one  cannot  be  resolved  into  that  of  another.  Nor  is  one  more  extsnHve  than  the 
other,  so  far  as  the  real  objects  are  concerned  to  which  they  may  posdbly  be  applied.  Every 
object  that  exists  must  be  conceived  as  existing,  as  diverse  from  others,  as  related  to  others, 
as  whole  or  part,  as  m  time  and  space,  as  capeble  of  number,  etc.,  etc.  Were  the  mind 
capable  of  attending  to  all  these  conceivable  relations  of  every  existing  object  by  a  single 
intuitive  act ;  were  it  not  dependent  upon  the  slow  processes  of  observation  and  induction  tc 
learn  which  is  related  to  which  as  eaitse  and  effect^  power  and  law,  meam  and  end,  these  rela- 
tions woi^d  be  equally  extensive  in  their  application,  and  would  all  be  co-ordinate  with  one 
another  in  the  view  of  the  human  as  they  are  before  the  divine  mind.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
human  mind  proceeds  in  its  knowledge  step  by  step,  some  of  these  relations  are  far  more 
famHiaily  and  &r  more  exferuf^y  applied  than  others.  Some  of  them  are  applied  to  objects  of 
imagination  and  thought,  while  others  are  more  rarely  affirmed  even  of  things.  The  relations 
of  dependenoe  between  them  are  therefore  chronological  and  psychological  rather  than  l^gioaL 
88 
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They  aro  founded  on  the  readinesB  with  which  they  are  acquired,  and  the  ficeqacncy  witt 
which  they  are  applied  by  the  finite  intellect  of  man,  which  can  give  ita  attenCicn  to  but 
few  objects  at  once ;  and  to  some  objects  more  readily  than  to  others. 

• 

§  524.  VII.  The  categaries  or  intuitions  may  be  divided 
^^^p^^J^-  into  the/(nmaly  themathematicaly  and  the  real.    The  formal 

are  those  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  act  of  knowl- 
edge, whatever  be  its  objects-matter — whether  they  be  real,  imagined,  or 
generalized — whether  they  be  actually  existing  or  purely  mental  oreations. 
They  are  essential  to  the  form  or  process  of  knowledge,  and  appear  in  all 
its  objects  or  products.  The  mathematical  are  those  which  grow  out  of 
the  existence  of  space  and  time  and  suppose  these  to  be  realities.  The 
relations  included  under  this  definition  are  not  exclusively  used  in  the 
sciences  of  number  and  quantity,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  Amdamental 
to  these  sciences,  we  distinguish  them  by  this  epithet ;  using  mathematical 
to  designate  all  the  time  and  space  relations  and  those  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  them.  The  real  are  those  which  are  ordinarily  recognized 
as  generic  and  fundamental  to  the  so-called  qualities  and  properties  of 
existing  things,  both  material  and  spiritual.  We  do  not,  however,  by 
using  the  term  real^  imply  or  concede  that  the  formal  and  the  mathe^ 
matical  are  any  the  less  real — ^but  that  they  are  not  limited  so  exolusiyely 
to  objects  really  existing. 

To  analyse  the  cafeegoriM  into  their  ultimate  dements,  ia  oonftaaedly  not  eaay.  Sobm 
Why  difflonlt  to  ^^*  "^^^  ^  ^  simple  and  ultimate,  prove  themaelvee,  on  a  doeer  inanection,  to  be  emt- 
determine  and  pi  ex  and  derired.  To  anange  them  in  a  ntiaiketoiy  olaarifloaUon  ia,  if  poaiibla.  ttiSl 
claasiiy  them.         q^^^  difficult    The  principles  by  which,  and  the  starting-point  from  which,  soch  « 

clftssifloafeion  may  be  conducted,  are  Tarious,  and  are  fitr  from  being  uniTenally  agreed 
opon.  Should  our  attempt  be  only  partially  sttooessftil,  it  may  yet  farther  the  ends  of  tro^  by  ita  partial 
rtiooess,  and  its  paitaal  iUlnre,  as  the  first  ia  approved  and  as  the  aeooDd  provokes  oritielBm. 

The  problem  is,  to  determine  what  relations  and  concepts  are  original.  In  the  senae  of  being  incapable 
of  being  interchanged  with  and  derived  from,  any  other.  The  difflcnlty  of  solvmg  the  problem  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  drcumstanoe  that  the  same  original  continually  appears  and  reappears  under  differeiBt 
names ;  the  difference  in  the  tenns  being  owing,  in  part,  to  merely  linguistic  influences,  and  in  part  to 
the  combination  of  the  original  with  some  other  element,  giving  a  complex  notion,  in  whieh  the  oatoftuty 
is  prominent.  In  other  cases,  the  element  in  queetion  is  disguised  under  a  term  in  whioh  its  purpose  or 
nee  is  most  conspicuous.  Thus,  the  category  of  heing  signifies  gmerie  or  thmight-being,  rttd  hrimg^  «« 
exUUng,  i.  e.,  individual  being,  tubstanett  etc.,  and  the  relations  of  causation  are  more  or  less  oonspieiioas 
and  yet  variously  applied  in  the  terms  jEwwer,  fffieiencsf,  eapaeitjf^faeuUjf,  qnalUf,  etc,  eto. 

The  prindpal  categories  and  intuitioDS  may  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  seyera] 
acts  and  objects  of  knowledge  which  have  come  under  consideration  in  the  preceding  analyaiA 
of  the  powers,  products,  and  processes  of  the  human  intellect  In  this  ^alysis  we  have  souglit 
to  recognize  all  the  objects  and  relations  involved,  and  the  review  of  it  will  be  likely  to  soggeot 
the  most  important 

g  626,  The  formal  categories  haye  been  defined  aa  the 
ne  formal  cate-    generic  conceptions  and   relations  which  are   involved   in 

every  form  or  kind  of  knowledge.  We  call  them  formal 
becaose  they  are  present  in  every  act  of  knowing,  whatever  be  its  oon 
ditious  or  objects.  These  essential  and  always  present  relations  will  not^  af 
coarse  disappear  when  the  real  relations  present  themselves  whioh  an  d* 
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trved  from  tbe  objects  known.  Thej  muBt  perpetnally  appear  and  re> 
appear  in  connection  with  these,  whether  they  are  recognized  or  over 
looked. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  not  formal  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  c^en  applied,  *,  6.,  as  pertaining  exclnsively  to  logical  or  thought" 
knowledge.  They  are  present  in  all  the  forms  of  knowing,  in  conscious- 
ness, sense-perception,  and  representation,  as  truly  as  in  the  technically 
called  f&rmi  of  thotxght.  Thought  generalizes  them,  and  hence,  even 
when  they  are  spoken  of  in  perception  and  consciousness,  they  are  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  as  concepts,  and  thus  involve  the  relations  of  concepts 
to  concepts,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  things  to  things. 

Knowledge,  in  bU  its  forms,  has  been  defined  as  the  apprehension  of  being.  Bvery  thing 
known  is  known  as  a  being  (§48).  The  concept  of  being  is  ooextenstve  with  knowledge,  and 
is  therefore  fnndamental.  Bnt  in  knowing,  we  not  only  apprehend  heiing  bnt  beings  as  rdaUa 
(§  49).  BdatifMuhip  or  the  condition  of  being  related,  is  a  concept  whidh  is  as  truly  involv- 
ed in  every  act  of  knowledge  and  is  equally  extensiTe  and  origmal  with  Mng, 

But  in  knowing  b^ng  as  related,  we  must  diatingmah  beings  from  their  relations— t.  e, 
knowledge  inyolyes  analysis  (g  50),  and  thus  reqnires  the  condition  of  being  distinguished, 
JL  #.,  divenity  in  objects  known,  and  that  this  should  be  as  extenMve  as  the  act  of  knowledge. 
Not  only  is  analym  present  in  every  act  of  knowledge,  but  tynihetU  also.  But  union  and 
9eparation  invoWe  products  in  objects  related  as  vhoUs  and  parts. 

One  being  is  distinguished  from  another  being  and  one  relation  from  another  relation,  as 
truly  as  one  being  is  distinguished  from  its  relations.  The  relation  of  divernfy  extends  to 
beings  and  rekUione, 

But  agdn:  when  beings  are  generalized  they  are  united,  t.  «.,  brought  into  a  whole,  by 
means  of  common^  L  e.,  similar,  retaiione  (§  890).  They  cannot  be  described  in  language  or 
defined  in  science,  except  by  means  of  their  characteristic  relations.  They  are  known  and 
knowable  by  these  common  properties.  Not  only  is  every  being  known  by  its  distinguishing 
relations,  bnt  they  are  still  further  known  in  their  classes  by  the  greater  or  less  number  of 
relations  which  are  common  and  peculiar  to  each,  t.  e.,  by  being  combined  in  class-concepts, 
which  are  more  or  less  comprehensive.  DiHinguiehahUity  by  relations,  enters  very  largely  into 
our  knowledge.  It  is  present  as  extensively  as  generalisation  or  the  use  of  concepts.  This 
gives  ns  the  so-called  category  of  substance  and  attribute^  as  at  least  coextensive  with  the  act 
of  knowledge  by  concepts.  But  the  concept,  in  its  double  relation  of  content  and  extent, 
involree  logical  analysis  and  synthesis^  with  logical  parts  and  lehoUs  as  their  prodttcts. 

Diversity  again  involves  the  relations  of  identity^  in  the  double  form 
of  real  and  logical  identity^  according  as  the  object-matter  is  a  being 
known  to  be  identical  with  itself,  or  as  it  is  a  concept  regarded  as  identical 
with  its  elements. 

§  526.  We  pass  from  the  act  to  the  oljects  of  knowledge, 
icai  or  logical  All  the  bcings  which  we  know  are  either  material  or  spiritual. 
**""  The  distinctive  relations  of  each  are  manifold,  as  we  have  seen ; 

but  th»>Be  most  generic  and  universal  are  their  time  and  space  relations. 
All  spiritual  beings  and  phenomena  are  enduring  or  time-requiring.  All 
material  beings  and  phenomena  are  extended,  or  space-occupying,  and 
indirectly  time-filling.    These  relations  are  coextensive  with  these  two 
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kindB  of  being,  and  hence  are  said  to  be  characteristic  of  tbem,  as  existing 
or  real  objects. 

It  is  by  means  of  space-relations  that  we  connect  together  the  seyeral  p^roepts  that  an 
g^Ten  by  the  separate  senses  into  material  wholes  or  things.  These  material  wholes  we  diyiic 
into  smaller  spatial  limits,  or  we  can  enlarge  them  by  extending  thdr  limits  and  adding  tc 
their  substance,  thus  making  maierial  wholes  and  parts  by  the  analtfwis  and  wynthitU  that  is 
eMentLsl  to  all  sense-perception. 

By  the  time-relations  we  connect  the  several  states  of  the  soul  which  we  experience  in 
consciousness  as  coexisting  and  sucoessiye,  and  affirm  the  continued  and  identical  existence 
of  the  soul  itself;  making  wholes  and  parts  of  its  actiyity,  as  we  are  conscious  of  the  soul 
as  one  existing  being  in  many  acts  or  states. 

Time  and  space  relations  are  eminently  indwidualmng  relations,  inasmneh  as  the  in<fi- 
Tidual  objects  of  sense-perception  and  consciousness  are  known  as  limited  to  certain  time  and 
space  relations,  as  now  and  then^  here  and  there^  or  as  still  further  limited  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two— the  observer  occupying  a  given  place,  or  existing  at  a  given  time  when  he  is 
respectively  conscious  of  a  psychical  state  as  now  or  then^  or  eoffnisant  of  a  sense-object  as  here 
or  there.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  use  of  the  definite  articles  fhe^  this,  or  thoL  But  agun, 
these  relations  may  be  gcneralued,  and  so  express  sige^form^  situation,  and  direction,  theprea- 
en/,  the  past,  and  ihe  future,  and  so  be  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  material  and  spiritual 
objects. 

The  most  striking  scientific  nse  to  which  they  are  applied  is  when 
the  ideal  relations  of  certain  products  of  the  constmctive  imagination  are 
generalized,  and  the  various  concepts  of  magnitude  and  number  are  the 
results,  with  the  relations  which  they  involve.  These  give  us  another 
species  of  thonghirwholes  and  thought-parts^  which  are  the  representatives 
and  symbols  of  the  various  species  of  quantity.  It  is  for  their  important 
service,  and  their  ready  application  to  these  uses,  that  time  and  space 
relations  are  called  by  eminence  the  mathematical  relations. 


Time  and  space  relations  also  render  another  important  service.  AH  spiritual  phe 
aud  all  thoughts,  i.  e.,  mtellectual  concepts  and  relations,  must  of  necessity  be  set  forth  by 
acaloga  which  are  founded  on  aense-objeots  or  sense-images,  i.  «.,  on  objects  and  UDuagei 
borrowed  from  the  material  world,  and  holding  relations  to  tK>th  space  and  time.  That  Is,  the 
concepts  proper  to  all  these  words,  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  constructed  of  elements 
which,  in  the  ulthnate  analyds,  are  derived  from  properties  or  relations  that  are  imaged  in 
space  and  time.  The  most  abstract  terms  in  every  language — the  terms  for  the  very  categoriea 
themselves,  as  hetng^  diversity,  reloHmiship^  even  for  time  and  space  themselyes — ^will  be  found 
to  be  derived  from  such  images,  or  to  suggest  them.  The  universal  attendant  upon  all 
phenomena,  whether  material  or  spiritual  activities,  or  their  products,  is  motion.  Hence,  motion 
is  used  so  largely  in  the  construction  of  all  concepts,  and  the  importance  of  motion,  as  the  one 
category  that  is  in  a  sense  common  to  all  the  rest  and  the  agent  by  which  beings  and  their 
thought-relations  are  conceived  by  the  mind.  But  motion  implies  both  space  and  time,  the 
concepts  of  which  it  enables  us  to  construct,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  it  helps  us  to  teason  of,  and 
lo  define.    (Cf.  A.  Trendelenbui^,  Logische  IXn/erswfmngen). 

§  527.  The  remaining  class  of  relations  is  the    realy  the  ao- 

i^zsai  sate-    called  qualities,  properties  or  powers  of  existing  material  and 

spiritual  beings.    These  are  reducible  to  two,  viz.,  ecmsatiom 
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or  the  capacity  to  produce  effects;  and  udapUMtUm  or  the  fitness  to  accom 
plish  certain  designs  or  ends. 

The  Jirit  is  generic  to  all  material  and  spiritual  properties  and  powers.  Srery  thing  whicb 
we  call  a  senmble  or  spiritual  quality  in  nature  requires  and  supposes  the  ftmdamental  relation 
of  MUiM  and  efiet.  Erery  such  quality  when  affirmed  of  a  being  is  but  another  name  for  its 
cauaatiTe  power  to  produce  such  and  such  an  understood  or  assumed  effect.  Eren  spatial 
motions  are  conceived  by  the  spatial  relations  which  they  inyolye  or  bring  to  yiew,  as  causal 
capaoitiee  to  produce  or  effect  certain  mathematical  constructions,  and  thus  in  a  certain  sense 
to  come  under  the  category  of  causation.  We  extend  the  same  relation  to  the  propertut  of 
oterocfo  or  the  mental  entities  which  are  formed  by  abstraction  and  generalization.  These 
causatiTe  relations  furnish  the  most  important  materials  for  the  analysis  and  definition  of  our 
concepts  of  material  and  spiritual  things,  and  for  the  arrangement  of  them  into  classes.  The 
so-called  pcwen  of  matter  and  facuUin  of  spirit  are  causal  capacities ;  the  oonditlons  to  the 
aotoal  exertion  of  this  causal  force  being  called  their  laws.  These  conditions  are  most  oonspie- 
nous  in  those  laws  of  material  forces  which  are  found  in  those  mathematical  relations,  the 
value  of  which  has  been  so  amply  illustrated  in  the  progress  of  physieal  science.  The  elements 
into  whieh  analifaU  and  preeminently  scientific  analysis  seeks  to  resolye  all  material  and  sfMrit* 
ual  agents,  are  their  causatiye  energies. 

But  when  science  combines  these  elements  which  it  has  separated,  for  the  rational  use  or 
interpretation  of  nature,  it  recognizes  the  teeoiuf  generic  relation,  viz.,  the  relation  of  adapta- 
tion. It  does  this  when  it  itself  combines  together  several  agencies  for  the  designed  produe^ 
tion  of  an  effect^  or  when  it  interprets  a  result  which  it  finds  in  nature  by  the  combined 
activity  of  the  agencies  which  it  knows  are  fitted  and  It  believes  were  deagned  to  effect  it 
As  by  analyds  we  separate  the  several  causative  elements  of  an  object,  and  in  so  domg,  turn 
tne  mind  in  different  directions  or  aspects  in  order  to  view  the  object  m  its  relations  to  every 
other,  so  by  syntheas  we  bring  these  elements  together  when  we  view  them  as  forming  the 
deagned  or  permanent  essence  of  the  object  before  us.  We  do  the  same  when  we  r(^rd 
several  powers  of  different  beings  or  several  beings  as  acting  together  to  accomplish  any  effect 
for  which  they  are  essentiaL  It  is  by  the  relation  of  adaptation  in  certain  powers  in  nature 
to  certain  designs  of  nature  that  we  explain  the  permanence  of  indiinduals  and  classea  It  is 
by  the  adaptation  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  objects  which  we  know,  to  the  impulses  and 
operations  of  the  knowing  mind,  that  we  explain  the  endurance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is 
by  the  same  consideration  of  adaptation  that  we  confide  in  the  harmonious  action  of  the 
powers  of  nature  and  the  stability  of  her  structure ;  that  we  rely  upon  the  trustworthiness  of 
her  indications,  or  believe  in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  Universe.  It  is  by  adapta- 
tion that  we  connect  the  parts  of  the  universe  into  a  finUe  system  or  whole  or  find  the 
best  solution  of  its  being  and  its  order  and  interpretability  in  a  sdf-existent  and  per- 
lonal  Intelligei 


CHAPTER  11. 

THBOBIES  OF  IlTTUniYB  KN0WLSD6E. 

OOHPLKTs  sketch  of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  held  in  respect  to  the  nature, 
origin,  and  authority  of  primitive  notions  and  intuitive  judgments,  woifld  involve  the 
most  important  portion  of  a  complete  history  of  Metaphytiet  or  SpeeukUipe  PhUo9ophy 
S^och  a  sketch  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  present  work,  and  will  not  be  at 
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tempted.  We  siuJl  onlj  ttdeavor  to  group  aud  criticallj  examine,  under  a  few  compr» 
henaiTe  tiUee,  those  theories  which  have  any  present  interest  for  modem  thought,  <h 
which  are  still  maintained  in  modem  aohoola  of  philosophj. 

I  628.  1.  It  hiu  boen  exteuirely  tanght  and  beUared,  that  these  original  Ideas  and 
l^efbeocT  o^  ^^  troths  are  diaoemed  by  direot  insight  or  intuition,  independently  of  their  relation 
vision  of^^^first  ^  ^®  phenomena  of  sense  and  spirit.  The  power  to  heboid  them  is  oooMired  as  a 
tmths.  special  sense  for  the  troe,  the  originaU  and  the  infinite ;  as  a  dlTlne  Beasun  whiiih  aolf 

hy  inspiration,  and  is  permitted  to  gaae  direotly  upon  that  which  is  eternally  trm 
and  diTine.  The  less  the  sonl  has  to  do  with  the  objects  of  sense  the  better--the  mote  it  is  withdraws 
from  thesoy  the  more  penetrating  and  dear  will  be  its  insight  into  the  ideas  which  alone  are  pexmansBt 
and  divine.  Such  are  the  representations  of  Plato,  Plolinm,  etc.,  among  the  anotents.  Similar  langnaga 
has  been  employed  by  many  in  modem  times  who  hare  called  themselTes  Flatonlste.  Platoninnc 
theologisns  bare  freely  aTailed  themselTes  of  this  phraseology  and  have  ■eomfwl  to  sanction  the  viewB  which 
this  langnage  signides.  Thus  the  Platonizing  and  Carte«ian  divines  of  the  soTenteenth  oentuiy,  as  Henrp 
Morty  John  Smith  of  Cambridge,  Ralph  Cudwnihy  and  mnltitades  of  others,  i^eely  express  themselrea. 
Philosophers  who  Platoniae  in  thought  or  language  hare  adopted  similar  phrsseology ;  some  have  even 
pressed  tbeee  doctrines  to  the  most  literal  interpretatitm.  JralsbroneAs,  adnUUn§,  Coimidgtt  Oemaim,  and 
others,  have  allowed  tfaemselTes  to  use  snch  language  and  have  given  sanction  to  such  views  more  or  leas 
dearly  conceived  and  expressed.  Those  who  combine  with  phUooophio  aoateness,  the  power  of  vivid  Im- 
aginatioa  and  of  eloquent  exposition,  not  infrequently  meet  the  difflculiies  wMoh  attend  the  analysis  aai 
explanation  of  the  foundations  of  knowledge,  by  these  half-poetic  and  half-philosophical  reprosentations. 
Whatever  may  be  their  real  meaning,  it  is  manifest  that  the  representitions  which  they  give  are  not 
true  when  litenlly  interpreted.  It  cannot  be  sucoessftLlly,  scarcely  soberly  maintained,  that  these  ideas  and 
truths  are  dlsoi'med  by  the  mind  out  of  all  relation  to  actual  beings  and  concrete  phenomena.  It  is  so  fiw 
from  being  true  that  the  mind  needs  to  be  delivered  fhim,  or  to  look  away  from  the  sensibla  in  order  to 
disoero  the  rational,  that  it  should  always  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  sensible  that 
permanent  principles  and  relations  can  ever  be  reached.  Ko  direct  inspection  of  prtmitire  ideaa  and 
principles  is  conceivable.  It  is  not  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from,  but  by  fixing  it  upon  the  fruts  and 
phenomena  of  the  actual  world,  that  the  truths  and  relations  of  the  world  which  is  ideal  and  xational  can 
be  discerned  at  alL 

If  we  put  a  more  sober  as  well  as  a  more  charitable  interpretation  upon  the  langnage  in  queatkA,  wa 
shall  be  safe  in  asserting,  that  when  this  class  of  writers  require  that  the  IntaUeot  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  sensible  in  order  that  it  may  disoein  the  rational,  they  mean  only  that  the  mind  should  disneaid 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  consider  tboee  attributes  and  relations  which  are  neoeseary  and  nni- 
versal  When  they  insist  that  there  is  in  man  a  special  sense  or  insiKht  for  the  supersensual,  they  Intaad 
that  the  mind  cannot  avoid  contemplating  the  higher  relations  of  sensible  and  transitory  objects. 

I  529.  2.  Many  of  the  earlier  philosophers  and  theologiana  of  BU)dern  times,  follewlnc 
^e^  ^^  dis^  ^^  SdholasticB  of  the  middle  ages,  were  aooustomed  to  say  that  these  ideas  and  tnitba 
cerned^by  the  "'*  discerned  by  Iht  hghi  ^  rw&oiii  and  fkt  light  <tf  noiitre,  or  that  they  are  evidenced 
light  of  nature,  or  evinced  by  their  own  light.  The  use  of  this  langnage  is  in  part  to  be  traced  to  the 
often-repeated  maxim  of  Aristotle  that  some  truths  cannot  be  demonstrated*  but 
must  be  accepted  without  proof;  in  part  by  a  Platonic  Interpretation  of  the  passage  in  the  gospel  of  John 
(L  9),  in  which  Me  Ward  is  said  to  enlighten  every  man  who  oometh  into  the  world. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  the  lact  is  undoubted  that,  beibre  the  crilioal 
investlgatioDa  were  introduced  by  Descartes  which  led  to  the  modem  psychology,  these  primitive 
Ideaa  and  primitive  truths  were  generally  said  to  be  discerned  by  the  light  of  nature. 

It  Ib  obvious  that  the  phrase  is  figurative  and  expresses  only  the  ikot  which  remains  to  be  explaiaai 
and  accounted  for,  that  theee  truths  are  neither  generalised  from  experience  nor  deduced  by  logical  ratio* 
dnation ;  that  they  are  no  sooner  thought  of  than  they  are  assented  to,  and  that  upon  them  aa  lajglnai 
assumptions  reats  the  validity  of  all  genenliaatton  and  deduction. 

The  following  account  of  the  Ivkmh  natural*  is  taken  from  the  Leatieon  PkHooopkiam  of  Cksumimm. 
Rotterdimi,  1691  '*  Hnjus  modi  autem  lumen  humann  menti  convenire  ex  eo  confloi  pntant,  quod  aftdsaa 
humanee  insit,  tam  ea,  quas  vulgo  appellatur  intelligentia,  sive  habitus  primorum  prinoiplonmw  qiiam  lax 
raturalis ;  quia  certe  nihil  aliud  esse  posse  aiunt  quam  predictum  lumen  naturale." 

"  Inest  quidem  humans  menti  cum  intelligentia,  tnm  lex  natnralis :  ilia  qui  generalium  quarandamm 
f  cpoeitionum  ad  quas,  velut  ad  primam  sdentin  noimam,  omnes  disciplinanim  omnium  demonatrsticoas 
revoeari  possunt,  ut  imponihiU  ut  idem  §imtU  eue,  et  non  ssse ;  iotum  ttt  ma  paru  mt^jtu ;  hcc  qui  boni 
(bdendi,  malique  vitandi,  nt  Aoneifs  vAMre,  fiemtnem  Imdert,  smhm  eutqus  fHteere,  mens  humane,  nanina 
mortalium  doceote,  et  oonacia  et  persuaaisBima  est.  Sed  utraque  ilia  mentis  humann  quaiitas  est  Lomw 
MkxvBJLL^i  st  quidem ntraqne  est  Informatio  fiostm  menti  k  Deo,  et  de  Deo  ingenita,  nullum  aaqaaae 
Onem  hafaltun.    Haao  autem  sententlam  fanpugnant  aliL"   0£  JVWsnst  CbsiaiMaH.    Ghaaviai  Las.  HM 
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§  0aOL  Z.  The  doetrlna  has  been  eamertly  held  and  taught  that  thcM  Ideas  a»d  bclieft 
That  ther  are  "^  itnaU  in  or  etmnate  with  the  sool.  This  is  well  known  as  the  doctrine  which  I>es- 
lnna<e  or  con-  coriet  is  supposed  to  have  taught,  and  to  the  refutation  of  whioh  Locke  devoted  the  first 
<^^  book  of  his  Asay.    It  is  that  the  inteUeot  finds  itself  at  birth  or  as  soon  as  il  wakes  to 

oansdons  activity,  to  be  possessed  of  ideas  to  which  it  has  only  to  attach  tho  appropxiats 
names,  or  of  jndgnMnts  which  it  needs  only  to  express  in  fit  propositions.  Whether  this  doctrine  as  thvs 
defined  and  stated,  was  ever  held  by  any  one  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  Bren  Descartes  himself  seems, 
when  pressed,  wholly  to  abandon  tiie  doctrine  which  he  had  earnestly  propounded  and  made  the  ibundatioa 
of  the  most  important  conclusions.  That  many  hare  used  language  which  would  admit  only  of  this  oon- 
skuction  can  be  satisfiictorily  shown.  But  no  philosopher  would  be  thought  worthy  of  attention  who  should 
contend  that  these  primary  conceptions  axe  Ibrmed  by  the  mind  without  the  experience  of  Indiyidual  objects, 
•r  that  the  mind  at  a  very  ear^  period  of  ito  activity  has  any  judgments  which  involve  them.  All  will 
agree  that  it  is  only  after  the  experience  of  many  individual  objects  that  these  conceptions  are  developed 
to  Its  disttaot  apprehension,  and  that  the  mind  must  reach  the  highest  and  last  stage  of  ito  development 
beftwe  the  so-called  innaU  ideas  are  born  into  IUd. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  conceded  by  many,  and  can  be  defended  as  true,  that  the  capacity  to 
evolve  theee  ideas  and  these  truths  is  bom  with  man  and  fonns  an  essential  feature  of  his  oonstitntion  as 
a  man.  Not  only  is  he  endowed  with  theee  capacities  but  he  is  also  ftixnished  with  tendencies  which  im- 
pel to  their  eTereise»  under  which  these  oonL'eptions  and  judgments  are  snrely  and  necessarily  developed 
■o  soon  as  the  mind  applies  the  necessary  attention  or  awakes  to  the  requisite  conditions.  Even  before 
these  conceptions  sre  genenUaed  they  are  assented  to  in  the  individual  and  concrete,  in  the  most  Impottani 
Unds  of  knowledge. 

What  is  innate  in  man  ia^lhen,  the  capacity  to  know  ol^Jeots  under  these  universal  and  necessary 
relations  so  soon  as  the  mind  is  snifidently  developed,  or  finds  the  requisite  occsslon  to  apply  them.  There 
is  innate,  also,  the  necessity,  so  soon  as  the  mind  refleots  on  the  relation  of  these  truths  to  the  rest  of  ito 
knowledge,  that  it  should  ihid  in  them  the  feundations  of  or  neoeesary  assumptions  for  all  that  it  knows. 
Moreover,  as  soon  as  it  considers  itself  as  being  bom  with  a  oonsticntion  which  fito  it  to  know.  It  must 
ceoogniae  the  capacity  for  receiving  these  ftmdamental  truths  and  fur  receiving  them  as  /undanentalf  to 
be  bom  with  ito  being. 

I  531.  4.  F^om  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  snd  the  school  of  Descartes,  the  transi- 
Tlie  views  of  ^'^^  ^  natural  and  direct  to  the  views  held  (y  Locl-e  and  the  sewral  divisions  qf  his 
Looke  and  his  school.  Theeearenatnrally  grouped  together,  though  tho  interpretations  of  the  mean- 
'^'^^^'*  ing  of  Locke  are  very  diverse,  and  the  several  schools  that  are  named  after  Locke  hold 

oppoeite  and  incompatible  opinionsi  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  they  all  can  bs 
traced  to  Locke,  either  aa  they  are  sanctioned  by  bLi  direct  authority  or  were  derived  from  some  of  his 
principles  by  logical  deduction  or  natural  growth ;  or  as  they  were  devised  to  supplement  some  of  his  sup- 
posed oversighto  or  defects.  These  various  schools  also,  in  their  turn,  prepared  the  way  for  the  origination 
snd  development  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  later  modem  philosophy. 

Lodce,  as  is  well  known,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  and  protested  most  vigur- 
v^mA-  »  «u«i  nf    ^^7  against  it»  in  the  first  book  of  his  Essay,    This  protest  was  of  the  greatest  service 
Inaateldwa!'         ^  philosophy  in  delivering  it  from  the  vague  and  fentastical  assertions  upon  this  sub- 
ject whioh  had  been  allowed  before  his  time.    It  has  been  questioned  and  may  be 
doubted,  whether  any  sober  and  considerate  thinker  ever  received  the  doctrine  in  the 
form  and  sense  in  which  Locke  rejected  it.    It  &i  certain  that  many  philosophical  writers  have  expressed 
themselves  in  language  which  warranted  the  interpretations  which  Locke  thought  it  necessary  to  refute. 
But  Looke  did  not  guard  himself  against  serious  oversighto  in  this  polemia    He  did  not 
af^iMn    *m    ^*^^g"^*^  botwcen  our  positive  ideas  of  objecto  and  acto  in  both  matter  and  spirit— 
wmnuagSSSZ     ^^"^^  make  up  the  materials  or  facta  of  knowledge—and  the  relalions  between  these 
materials,  which,  if  possible,  are  more  important  thsa  the  fiusto  which  they  connect. 
Nor  did  he  conceive  at  all  the  difference  between  an  idea  as  aequired  Ij  experience  and 
■a  eeeasioMd  by  experience.    He  did  not  discern  that  a  relation  which  is  developed  in  experience  te  con- 
sdous  apprehension,  must  be  implied  or  assumed  to  make  experience  possible.    He  did  not  distinguish 
between  innate  ideaa  and  innate  dispositions  or  capacities  to  develop  and  assent  to  the  truths  which  in- 
volve original  Ideas.    To  oorreot  these  oversights,  Leibnits  sutrjoinod  his  well-known  reply  to  the  adage, 
**  nihH  in  inteUectfi  quod non  prina  in  sensfi "— "  nisi  ipse  Intel lectus." 

Locke  asserto  positively  that  all  our  ideas  are  obtoined  through  two  sources,  Ssnsatian 
and  B^fiecHm.    Sensation  gives  the  knowledge  of  sensible  otrjecto  and  their  quaIitio><. 
S^nowuSg^     Befiection  gives  the  knowledge  of  spirit  and  ito  operations.    He  was  carefiil  to  add 
that  except  through  these  two  sources  we  have  no  ideas  whatever.    What  Locke  in- 
tended by  ideoeadmito  here  of  a  question  simiUir  to  that  which  was  itotioed  in  connection 
with  innate  ideas.    Did  he  mean  positively  to  exclude  from  ideas  those  necessary  relations  by  which  the 
mind  connecto  all  the  objecto  of  matter  and  spirit  which  it  observes  or  experiences!    It  is  probable  that  m 
laying  down  these  leading  positions,  this  distinction  was  not  in  his  mind,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  did 
«ot  provide  ajEsiaat  uoartainty  or  ambiguity  of  interpretation.    It  waa  not  unnatural  that  different  conf 
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tftniotioiic  thould  be  pni  upon  dcotrinet  fhns  annoonoed,  nnd  that  aooordUag  to  theoe  di\if8e  fciterpNt*' 
tlODS,  there  should  spriag  ap  among  his  followers  diflbrent  sohools  of  philoeophy. 

One  class  of  those  who  called  themselTes  his  disciples,  Ij  greatly  limiting  v  ahnod 

setting  aside  his  definition  of  reflection,  interpreted  hira  as  teaching  that  all  onr  po8ii> 

SSer  dSuiplea       ^^^  ^^^^  "*  ^'  material  otrjeets,  and  perverted  his  principle  so  as  to  make  him  teach  a 

materialistic  philosophy.    Cbnidlae  thys  applied  his  doctrine,  and  he  derived  from  it 

the  oonclnaion  that  all  our  ideas,  whether  those  of  sense  or  spirit,  aze  simply  brau^ 

firmed  Mentations.    *<  Locke  distingue  deaz  sources  de  nds  idtes  :  les  sens  et  la  r6flezion.    II  seraft  pins 

«act  de  n*en  reconnaltre  qu'une  source,  paroe  que  la  reflexion  n'eet  dsns  son  prindpe  que  la  sensation  elle- 

mftme,  soit  parce  qu*elle  est  moins  la  source  des  id^  que  1e  canal  par  le  quel  elles  dteoulent  dee  sens.**— 

TraiU  dee  Seneations,    This  doctrine,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  taught  by  Condillac  and  by  others  of 

Ihe  Fxendh  school,  was  long  since  abandoned,  but  tendendea  to  the  same  doctrine,  if  not  the  same  opia 

ions  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  mental  activities  and  their  products,  retain  their  hold  neet 

tenaciously  among  many  modem  psychologists,  such  as  J.  8.  Mill,  and  Alexander  Bain,  wMi  otlien. 

Hume  iTretUiee  on  Human  JValmre.    Part  III.  U  2,  8,  4, 14, 15.    ^tquiry  ceneeming  Ike 
Human  Understanding,    $  ?•;  applied  the  dictum  of  Locke  in  respect  to  the  sourcet  of 
to^LoSe/*^^^     knowledge  in  the  analysis  of  the  relation  of  causation,  or  as  he  called  it,  of  the  Idea  of 
Ckguse  and  Effect^  and  of  Necessary  Connexion.  He  first  demonstrated,  as  it  was  easy  to 
do,  that  this  idea  could  not  be  gained  from  Sensation.    He  tiien  inquires  whether  tl 
can  be  gained  by  Keflectlon,  or  the  conscious  experience  which  wc  have  of  the  exercise  of  power  In  the 
production  of  efifeets  by  volition.    To  this  he  snswers  in  the  negative,  experience  giving  ns  only  the  In- 
variable succession  or  the  constant  ooiijunotion  of  these  internal  ideas. 

How  then,  he  asks,  does  it  happen  that  we  connect  objects  as  causes  and  eflbcts,  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  combination  ?  We  certainly  do  thus  connect  them,  and  we  give  to  them  as  thus  oonneetad 
the  names  respectively  oi  causes  and  effects.  To  his  own  question,  he  replies :  Objects  which  are  oheerved 
to  be  always  conjoined,  we  invariably  atsoetate  in  our  minds.  When  we  observe  the  one  we  cannot  avoid 
thinking  of  the  other.  The  principle  of  association  Is  that  which  explains,  and  it  is  the  only  mental  law 
that  explains  the  combination  of  objects  and  events  as  causes  and  efliects. 

The  solution  applied  by  Humq  to  the  angle  relation  of  cause  and  efileet,  has  stoee  hk 
T  h  As.rv.«  ^^^  ^'^^  applied  to  the  explanation  of  other  of  the  so-called  necessary  truths  or 
tional  S^olL  *  primitive  cognitictas.  Dugald  Stewart  used  iv  to  aooount  for  the  belief  that  every 
visible  or  colored,  t.  e.,  every  object  involves  a  belief  in,  and  an  apprehension  of,  extension. 
'  Dr.  nomas  Bromn  carried  it  stUl  fiuther,  applying  it  to  a  great  number  of  relations. 
•Zooms  MiUt  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Human  JUindj  was  the  first  to  find  in  the  doctrine  of  inseparable  or  in- 
dissoluble associations  a  solvent  for  all  necessary  bolieft  and  original  conceptions.  John  Stuart  Mill,  his 
son,  in  his  Logic  and  Examination  qf  the  Philosophy  of  Sir  William  HamiUon,  has  applied  this  princ^le 
in  detail  to  all  the  so-called  original  and  necessary  truths  with  the  conceptions  which  they  involve.  He 
has  attempted  by  this  single  formula  to  show  that  mathematical  oonreptions  and  axioms  are  gmerallaed 
from  experience,  that  the  universal  and  necessary  belief  In  causation  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  experieoea 
only,  and  results  from  aesooiations  that  cannot  be  overcome  or  separated.  Herbert  SpeneeTf  while  on  theoae 
hand  he  earnestly  contends  that  the  ineonceivahiliiy  of  the  opposite  is  the  decisive  t^t  of  original  tmtha, 
holds  that  these  very  axioms  aro  our  earliest  inductions  from  experience.  Moreover,  he  holds  fbat  ttt 
sapadty  of  induction  itself  is  the  result  of  processes  of  association  which  descend  from  one  gmeratioB  to 
another,  with  an  augmented  tendency,  till  they  acquire  that  irresistible  force  which  excludes  the  eo»« 
seivability  of  their  opposite.  All  theae  writers  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Locke,  but  they  reoeire 
anly  one  or  two  of  his  leading  doctrines  and  interpret  thenn  in  a  narrow  spirit,  and  apply  tiiem  to 
explain  conceptions  and  beliefr  to  which  Locke  never  thought  of  applying  them. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rei4,  with  Hutcheson,  Oswald,  and  Beatne,  was  areoaed  bj  tba  akapUeal 
conclusions  derived  by  Hume  and  Berkeley  from  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  to  combai  Ids 
^Steh  ^hool!  Pi'^°<apl®  » ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^<»"  ^^^  interpreted— that  all  ideas  are  obtained  from  aenaalian 
nr  reflection— and  to  assert  fat  the  mind  itself  an  independent  power  or  aonrec  <d 
knowledge.  This  power  was  called  by  them  Common  SentSy  and  to  it  was  referred  out 
belief  in  the  original  and  fundamental  elements  of  all  knowledge.  Beid  was  especially  earnest  in  i 
tag  the  necessity  of  first  prina'ples  as  the  foundations  of  knowledge  in  general  and  of  every  special  i 
in  particular.  Of  these  principles  there  is  a  great  variety— l<vidal,  grammaticalt  mathematiealt  meroi; 
aesthetlealf  and  metaphysiealy  as  well  as  those  Ihots  given  In  the  experiences  of  sense  and  consdooBieaa 
All  these  ore  discerned  by  that  power  which  he  called  comsnetn  fense,  or  aometlmea  JmdfmamU  XIm 
nature  and  the  conditions  of  this  faculty  he  did  not  exactly  define,  nor  its  relations  to  other  powen,  tltf 
laws  of  its  acting,  nor  the  character  and  place  of  its  products.  He  was  content  to  assert  that  there  must  be  a 
einrce  cf  this  kind  of  knowledge  independent  of  experience,  and  that  these  first  truths  are  to  be  reeeiTed 
npon  its  authority.  Dugald  Stewart  followed  Beid  in  ^asi8ting  upon  **  fundamental  laws  of  Human  B^ 
(i(/,>*  and  "oH^njrf  eiemento  qf  Altaian  Knou4edge.'*  He  subjected  to  torther  analysis  some  of  tboet 
truths  which  were  asserte  i  by  Reid  to  be  original,  and  allowed  to  the  law  of  association  an  inflnenoo  widA 
Beid  had  not  idoogniied.    Brown  deviated  materially  from  Reid  and  Stewart  in  attnfthing  gre&iar  i» 
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portanoei  ia  his  aoalyaia  of  our  eonoeptions,  to  the  law  of  aasodatioii.  He  Teaolred  the  relation  of  canet 
and  efliBct  into  that  of  inyariahle  antaoedance  and  raooeaaion.  He  oocaaionally  refers  to  some  origina 
helJef  or  tecdenoy  to  behef  as  neceaeary  to  explain  our  actual  experience.  He  also  distinctly  reoogiiisei 
a  Realty  or  power  called  relative  mggeUion,  which  of  iteelf  originates  or  discerns  certain  original  rela- 
tions ;  making  it,  like  VLad*Bjudffmentf  to  be  itself  the  originator  and  voucher  for  these  original  relationi 
or  categories.  His  system  is  not  always  congnions  or  consistent  with  itself;  inaamnch  as  he  attributei 
greater  aothcrity  at  one  time  to  the  attsodational,  and  at  another  to  the  Intuitional  element 

In  France,  Royer  OoUard  and  Jauffroy  followed  in  general  the  method  and  the  doctrines 
Th    Wm    k  ^'  Beid,  with  a  more  analytic  scrutiny  and  a  more  systematic  arrangement  of  tiie  orig* 

^J^^^^^'^'^  i"^  data  of  knowledge.    Each  of  these  writera  made  some  important  improrementi 

upon  the  doctrines  of  their  teachers. 
Uaint  dt  Btran  followed  out  the  dootrtae  of  Looike  In  respect  to  Bofleetiim,  and 
attempted  to  find  in  Beflection  the  sonroe  of  some  important  first  truths.  He  went  Anther  than  Locke  la 
this  direction  and  borrowed  fhnn  Leibnita  some  important  modifications  of  Loclce's  teachings  in  respeet  to 
Um  naftore  of  force,  and  the  essential  acti-vity  of  the  Blind  as  a  diaooyerer  of  original  and  independent 
teoih.    Omtin  sought  to  unite  Beid,  Collard,  and  Kant. 

These  writers  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  grouped  together  as  belonging  to  a  separate  school^ 
the  SeoUishy  or  the  Scoltith  and  FirenOt  School.  But  a  more  careAil  study  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke  rcTcals 
tiie  fact  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  JBtsay,  when  he  came  to  annlyae  and  account  for  the  ideas  of  rela^ 
tion,  particularly  of  such  primitire  relations  as  Mibttan^t  ettute,  and  adaptation,  he  departs  firom  the 
doetrines  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chaptov.  He  certainly  did  not  place 
that  construction  upon  them  which  many  of  his  disciples  imposed  after  his  time.  In  accounting  for  theae 
original  ideas,  he  seems  to  ascribe  them  directly  to  the  intellect  itself;  and  to  an  original  power  to  disc(>m, 
and  an  original  necessity  to  receive  thf<m  as  true.  In  short,  without  asserting,  in  fcnrm,  any  new  source 
of  ideas,  ard  without  in  the  least  abandoning  his  previous  teachings — while  in  reply  to  the  objeotlons 
whidh  were  brought  against  him  for  inconsistency,  he  earneetty  def«nd<i  his  own  consistency  with  himself 
—be  does  in  Ikct  take  the  seme  ground  with  Beid  and  the  Scottish  School. 

If  this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  Locke's  real  opinions,  then  Reid  and  his  disciples  are  properly 
oonnected  with  the  school  of  Locke,  notwithstanding  their  earnest  polemic  against  some  of  the  doctrmea 
which  they  supposed  him  to  teach. 

S  flS3.    5.  From  Hume  and  Beid,  who  were  antagonist  disciples  in  the  school  of  Locke, 
we  pass  to  the  speculations  of  JDtnt  and  consider  his  views  of  Jirst  prineipUi  and  the 
^nt^^aad    hia     eaUgi»iet,    Kant,  like  Beid,  was  aroused  by  the  skepticism  of  Hume  to  investigate  the 
foundations  of  knowledge.    He  saw  that  if  tiie  solution  given  by  Hume  of  the  relation 
of  causation  were  accepted  and  applied  to  others  which  are  as  original  and  fandamen- 
fcal,  then  sdantiflo  knowledge  would  be  imp04sible,  and  religions  fhitn  would  be  unsupported  by  any  ra- 
tional foundations.    He  therefore  set  himself  to  the  work  of  examining,  by  critical  analysis,  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  to  aacertaiu,  if  possible,  whether  knowledge  d  priori  is  neoedsary,  and  if  so,  what  must  be  its 
original  elements  and  authority.    The  result  of  his  critical  inquiries  was  as  fnllows :  The  human  intelleot 
may  be  considrred  as  Sente,  Understttndingy  and  JSscrsm,  and  to  each  of  these  powers  or  modes  of  action, 
there  arc  elements  d  priori.    To  Uie  Senaty  space  and  time  must  be  assumed  as  d  priori  conditions.    If 
these  are  not  thus  assumed,  neither  perception  nor  consciousness  could  possibly  gain  the  knowledge  ap- 
propriate to  each.    Moreover,  unless  the  knowledge  of  both  space  and  time  is  d  priori^  the  mathematical 
sciences  would  be  impossible. 

The  UndertUmding  is  the  power  of  generaliaing  and  logical  reasoning.  To  this,  certain  forms  of 
conception  are  also  necessary  as  its  d  priori  conditions,  such  as  «u6ttefice  and  aUrdntUy  and  couh  and  <^eeC 
Without  these  (bims  d  priori,  the  processes  of  the  ihiderilanding  would  be  impossible  and  their  prodiieti 
would  be  untrustworthy. 

The  Reason  \a  the  power  by  which  we  give  unity  to  our  knowledge  of  both  material  and  spiritual 
phenomena,  as  well  in  the  several  portions  of  each,  as  in  these  portions  as  mutually  connected  and  related 
m  a  universe.  To  this  unifying  process,  there  nrast  be  aasamed,  as  necessary  presuppositions,  certain  ideas 
A  priori,  vis. :  Pie  toml,  the  world,  and  Qod 

The  d  priori  elements  of  our  knowledge,  acoording  io  Kant,  are  the  receptivities  of  ipaoe  and  time 
for  the  Aimm;  the  forme  or  eaUgoriee  for  the  Undenta/ndtng ;  and  the  ideas  fbr  the  Reason,  That  these 
elements  are  assumed  and  applied  iu  all  our  higher  knowledge,  was  shown  by  Kant  to  follow  necessarily 
ftwin  the  analysiB  of  that  knowledgo  which  is  gained  by  the  intellect,  and  indirectly  f^om  the  analysis  of 
the  operations  of  the  intellect  themselves.    These  were  the  positive  results  of  his  psychological  analysiB. 

But  Kant  raisi'd  another  inquiry.  Are  these  d priori  and  necessary  assumptions  themselves  worthy 
of  confidence  f  Axe  they  true  and  do  they  hold  good  of  the  nature  of  things,  or  do  they  simply  arise  from 
the  constitution  of  the  human  intellect— a  change  in  which  might  involve  a  change  in  those  neoeasary  rela- 
tions and  in  the  knowledge  whioh  is  built  upon  them  T  To  these  questions  of  his  own  asking,  Kant  makes 
the  following  reply :  These  assumptions  have  for  man  a  rfffuJatieeforotj  but  perhaps  only  a  relative  truO 
gai  wtlidity*  That  is,  while  man  must  ait  in  his  intellectual  processes  under  the  belief  that  these  prin 
lilies  are  primary  and  uniiersal,  and  thus  admit  them  as  giving  law  to  his  own  intellect*  and  as  gxoundir 
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and  ezplainlog  all  his  koowledg«|  he  is  not  authorised  JureWy  to  assDiiie  that  fhey  hold  good  as  fbe  lavs 
9f  minds  wbioh  may  be  supposed  to  be  oonstitoted  differeatly  from  those  of  human  beings  or  that  chef 
hold  true  of  the  knowledge  which  such  beings  acquire.  On  the  one  hand,  we  oml^oi  deny  that  they  4o 
hold  true  tea  other  beings  and  their  knowledge  ;  and  on  the  other,  we  cannot  deny  that  they  do  not.  F«i 
aught  that  we  know,  it  may  be  true,  that  other  beings  may  be  so  ounstituted  as  not  to  a«eume  these  pdm- 
dples  or  to  know  by  means  of  the  relations  whioh  they  involre.  We  cannot  ailLrm  that  there  are  saoh 
beings.  We  cannot  deny  that  there  may  be.  We  cannot  oonceire  how  there  should  be.  We  cannot  '■"•g**** 
faktellectual  prooeeses  that  do  not  nm  hack  into  these  relatians  and  principles,  nor  can  we  conceive  of  any 
knowieilge  whioh  is  not  held  together  by  these  relations,  but  we  have  no  rational  ground  tor  denying 
that  both  are  possible. 

This  is  the  Isst  result  of  the  oritioal  examination  to  which  Kant  sulgeeted  the  speonlatiTo  Reason. 
These  views  have  had  extensive  currency  smong  the  philoeophers  of  Oeimany  and  England,  and  the 
userdon  of  them  has  wrought  like  leaven,  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  to  excite  to  counter  aiissiiiiim 
Many  who  would  not  accept  them  have  fbund  it  diiBcnlt  to  show  their  gromidlesness  or  thoir  untraih,  in 
part  or  in  whole.  Many  philosophers  who  hare  followed  Kaat  in  his  analysis  of  the  foundatkms  of  ow 
knowledge,  have  felt  themselves  constrained  to  enter  a  speela]  protest  against  these  views,  or  to  seek  is 
vlndioate  the  oonnter  theory. 

S  $SS.  The  only  part  of  Kant*s  theory  with  whioh  we  are  hare  concerned  is  the 
Kait4°Ae?ti(«f  «>88^^°  ^^^^  ^  makfm,  that  the  relations  and  principles  which  we  find  to  U 
eonclusion^  original  and  assume  to  be  true  for  our  own  thbiking  and  knowledge,  axe  not  necessarily 

true  and  valid  tu  the  thinking  a»d  knowledge  of  othen^ 
Oonceming  this  we  observe : 

(L)  It  is  a  question  of  Speculative  Philosophy  or  Metaphysics,  and  not  at  all  a  qnestfam 
to  pm^ly^ip^u^  ^  F"yclu>logy.  PsyohologioaUy  considered,  the  views  of  Kant  do  not  differ  materiaUy 
lativei  ^  ^  '  Irom  those  of  other  philosophers  in  this,  that  certain  truths  must  be  received  as  uni- 
versal and  necessary,  and  that  these  are  given  to  the  mind  d  priori.  It  is  one  chief 
object  of  his  erUUjtu  to  show  that  such  principles  are  not  obtained  by  experience,  hut  mart  1m  "f^'ir^*^  In 
order  to  make  espeiience  possible,  as  without  them  we  could  have  neither  experience  nor  scienoeL  Bo  fltr 
as  the  analysis  of  the  powers,  the  processes,  or  the  products  of  the  human  mind  is  conoerned,  Kaat  isb  in 
his  general  views,  at  one  with  all  the  best  philosophers. 

That  which  he  subjoins  to  this  ascertained  result  of  p^oholegical  analysis,  is  the  suggeetion  that  this 
may  be  true  in  hnmau  psychology  only,  and  not  in  the  p^ohology  of  other  knowing  beings.  Whataver 
may  be  the  probability  or  reasonablenees  of  this  suggestion,  it  ii  in  no  sense  jt  psychologieal  fi^i.  It  li 
purely  a  pbilosophical  thosi<,  to  be  urged  and  defended  oa  speculative  grounds,  but  which  osnnot  in  any 
sense  be  faid  to  be  given  by  the  analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  souls  of  other  possible  races  or  kinds  of 
beings,  or  of  the  products  whioh  they  have  erolved. 

(2.)  This  metaphysical  suggestion  or  thesis  is  unsupported  fay  say  grounds  <tf  analogy 
mwM4A<i  h«     or  probability.    The  ihou  which  suggested  the  analysis  are  the  known  changes  in  ths 
^^ngorted  by     ^^j^^^  ^f  sense-perception,  which  are  connected  with  known  changes  in  the  organic 
of  the  peroipient  or  in  the  medium  by  which  the  perdplent  apprehends.    Those  obaages 
are  most  oonspiouous  in  vision.    An  olject  seen  through  a  colored  lens,  be  it  red  er 
green  or  blue,  is  seen  to  be  red  or  green  or  blue.    In  like  manner,  the  color  of  olgecis  is,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, affected  by  changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  ey^.    Some  men,  thxouij^  disease^  sea  objects 
variously  colored.    Others  are  incapable  of  seeing  any  diflJerences  of  color,  or  at  best,  only  a  ibw  vaxietifls. 
Upon  analogies  derived  from  these  fiMts,  Kant  justiiiss  himself  in  asserting  diat  there  may  or  might 
exist  created  or  finite  minds  which  know  objects  without  the  relations  of  (ims,  ^Miee,  sabiteMoe,  eawsiifi^, 
or  duign.    To  this  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  the  &cts  from  which  these  snggestions  are  derived  are  ph^ 
nomena  of  the  corporeal  organism— while  the  acts  and  objects  to  which  they  are  applied  by  way  of  analogy 
pertain  to  the  pure  intellect.    We  know  moreorer  of  the  phenomena  of  the  organism,  that  the  oorporeal 
organism  is  a  fiotor  whioh,  with  material  conditions,  not  only  jwesenls  the  olQeet  Jbr  the  mind  to  perceive, 
but  mskes  it  to  be  what  it  is  to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  the  ol^{eot  changes  with  Its  changing  ftotora  and 
conditions.    But  to  these  thought  or  intellectual  relations  no  such  conditions  are  required.    Certainly  the 
objects  are  not  known  to  change  with  any  conditions.    So  ikr  as  these  relations  are  applied  to  materia 
boings  it  makes  no  diAsrsnoe  what  the  olQccts  are.    Many  are  equally  applicable  to  i^izitual  beings,  and 
their  phenomena,  products,  and  trustworthiness  cannot  be  weakened  or  set  aside  by  analogies  derived 
from  mateiiHl  beings  and  phenomena. 

All  poidtive  ground  for  finding  or  applying  any  analogies  of  lae  kind  utterly  Ihils. 

(3.)  llie  suggestion  of  Kant  is  inconsistent  with,  and  OTerthrown  by,  the  Teach  and 
It  it  sdLf  •  de>  necessary  use  of  some  of  these  very  relations  which  are  brou^t  into  distrust,  ft  is 
struciive  and  open  to  the  charge  of  being  an  intellectual  /ek  %ls  se.  For  example»  all  fibs  potttkn 
v*^^^*  gromid  fat  the  suggestion,  founded  upon  an  analogy  which  we  have  shown  to  be  dasaiU 

because  tmetaMiK,  rests  upon  one  of  thei-e  first  truths  themselves,  one  of  these  Tory 
original  relations,  which  Kant  subjeots  to  metaphysioal  doubt,  as  to  whether  it  may  not  be  merdy  oon- 
ttnjrent  upcu  the  human  constitution.  We  cannot  but  observe  that  the  question  which  he  raiMS,ta  vhsthm 
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kaowledge  Ixf  thtee  xelatlaiu  m  a  ni14«otiTe  prooeai,  and  the  irUttiona  tbflmMlT«B  aa  an  otjeettre  Ikot, 
nay  not  be  and  probably  iii  tm  fjf^A  of  vhioh  tba  biunan  oomatttaUon  if  a  oatMO.  We  noUoe  aleo  thaitiM 
leaaon  by  whlcb  he  aopporte  hie  loggestion  ia»  that  we  aie  justified  in  bo  inteipreting^whidb  ivc  havt 
ahovn  is  inisinterpreting-^ertain  ligne  or  Indlcatione  ftirnished  by  analogoua  phenomena.  In  this  aigiH 
moLt  it  will  be  obrione  to  aU  onr  readen  who  aooept  the  analysis  whioh  we  liaTe  siven  of  induction,  thai 
the  assumptions  whioh  he  oontends  sxe  only  ryatefe've  an  used  and  implied  by  him  as  thoogh  they  wm 
noi.  He  oertainly  applies  with  enUie  eoniidenioe,  the  relations  of  oonse  and  9fftA  as  neoeesarily  and  xeally 
pertinent  to  the  oonstitution  of  man  as  viewed  by  all  beings,  and  wholly  omits  to  notice  iliat  he  has 
already  suggested  that  these  relations  as  neoessaxily  employed  in  human  thinUiig,  are  merely  contingenft 
t^on  the  operation  of  that  thinldngt  and  may  not  belong  to  the  OGostitutlon  of  the  sonl  as  Tiewed  et 
CDOwn  by  any  other  being,  whether  oreatnze  or  Creator. 

This  is  not  all.  Kot  only  are  they  used  ss  though  they  were  real,  bnt  thay  are  used  as  r^  in  ordes 
to  prore  that  they  are  only  regnlaUya.  He  reasons  thus :  Upon  the  Talldl^  of  the  principles  to  wfaleh  I 
must  eonfoim  as  the  laws  of  my  human  thinking,  do  I  oondlnde  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
an  true  of  human  thinking  only.  That  is,  in  the  vary  argument  that  they  need  applyonly  to  the  prnoeasm 
and  olgeots  of  human  thinking,  he  appliea  them  to  both  processes  and  ol^ecta  of  thinking  which  are  not 
human.    How  conTindng  and  oouristent  such  reasoning  Is  it  is  easy  to  se& 

S  534.  6L  From  Kent  to  BamOUm  the  tzansitiain  is  natural,  beoanse  the  oonneotion  ho- 
Bamilton'a  Foe-  i^^^^  ^^  views  Is  most  intimate.  Hamilton  holds  that  onr  aatlTe  cognitiona  are 
Ittre  and  Nega-  both  TM/marml  and  JTsoetaary.  The  Neoessity  of  a  cognition  may,  howerer,  be  of  two 
ttye  Necesaity.  apeeiea  It  may  be  either  PfitUi^  or  JViyaKve.  It  may  either  result  ftom  the  powac 
of  the  ♦>i*«WT»g  priooiplei  or  from  the  powerltuneu  of  the  aaoe  to  think  otherwiae. 
Of  PotUiM  OogniUoiu  he  aaya :  **  To  thia  oiaaa  belong  the  notion  of  eTJatenoe  and  ita  modifloationa,  the 
prindplea  of  identity,  oontradictioa,  and  ezolnded  middle,  the  intnitiona  of  apace  and  time.*'  All  theee 
ace  diaoemed  by  the  mind  by  a  neoeaaity  whkii  poaitiToly  partaina  to  the  olgeots  disoeraed  sod  in  the 
leaUty  of  which  the  mind  abeolntely  confldea 

To  the  other  class  belong  the  relatione  of  amb§UMce  and  FhtfumoMi  and  of  Cbnas  and  ^«eL 
nieee  axe  neoesaary  through  the  imbeoility  of  the  mind  to  oonceiTe  of  exiatenoe  in  any  other  way  than 
mdar  these  relationa ;  whioh  neoeaaity,  however,  ia  felt  to  result  inm.  the  mind's  imbecility  to  think 
otherwise,  and  not  to  represent  a  positive  relation.  Thia  necesaity  ia  only  a  apeeial  oaae  of  the  application 
of  the  more  general  kt»  qf  th»  eantttUcned,  which  in  ita  turn  is  deaoribed  aa  the  neoeaaity  whioh  constraina 
the  mind  to  think  of  every  otifeot  aa  a  medium  between  two  extremea,  each  of  which  are  mutually  con- 
tradlotoriee  of  one  another  and  ao  both  cannot  be  true,  while  yet  the  mind  mnat  think  the  object  under 
one  of  the  two. 

The  expoaitlon  and  diaonaaion  of  thia  Law  of  the  Conditioned  may  be  detered  till  we  consider  Its 
^ypUoation  to  the  special  conceptions  and  relations  of  Substance  and  Phennmena,  and  of  Oause  and  Bffsci 

It  is  enoo^  to  say  here^  that  if  it  mean  any  thing,  it  seema  to  be  in  ita  principle  the  aame  with  the 
doctrine  of  Kant,  that  certain  cognitiona  are  neoaawucy  to  the  mind  becauae  of  ita  peculiar  constitution, 
which  would  no  longer  be  ao  in  case  this  oonstitution  waro  obsaged  or  other  than  it  la.  They  aro  there- 
ton  Begnlative  only,  that  ia,  they  control  the  actions  of  the  human  mind  and  their  products,  because  we 
eannot  avoid  employing  them,  knowing  all  the  while  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  thia  becauae  we  are  finite. 
They  axe  true  relatively,  <.  c,  true  only  in  relation  to  our  limited  capadtiaa. 

We  urge  againat  it  anbatantially  the  aame  olgectiona  to  which  the  doctrine  of  Kant  la  ]lable»  via. : 
thai  we  mnat  uae  these  very  conceptUma  which  are  said  to  be  merely  Kegulative  and  Relative,  In  the  very 
judgmanta  wliich  we  form  of  the  mind  itself  and  ita  pzooeaaea ;  and  again,  ita  tendency  is  akeptioal,  like 
that  of  Kant.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  with  distruat  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  introduoea  contain 
diction  between  the  dedatona  and  dicta  of  the  seperato  aotivitiea  of  the  intellect. 

S  636.  7.  To  meet,  or  rather,  to  shut  ofl;  the  difflonltiee  propounded  by  Kant,  and  in 
^e  theory  of  p^j^  aaaented  to  by  Hamilton,  ^ilh  haa  been  propoaed  aa  the  aouxoe  of  certain  original 
trasted  with  oonoaptiona  and  primary  bellefii.  Sometimea  fulinfft  or  aome  act  moro  akin  to  the 
knowledge.  emotive  than  to  the  intoUeotnal  powers,  haa  been  urged  as  the  originator  and  voucher 

of  the  primary  beHeft,  sad  indirecUy  of  the  knowledge  which  li  built  upon  them.  This 
faith  or  feeling  has  meet  nsoally  had  for  its  object  or  objects,  the  Ab$olute  or  the  Jt^/lniUt  and  the  Uneom^ 
Oitioned,  rather  than  the  apeoial  oonoeptiona  under  which  flnito  objeeto  are  thought  by  the  mind  and  the 
primary  rolatlona  by  meena  of  which  these  objects  are  daasifled  and  conneoted.  Cfodf  the  SnU,  Ask, 
S^ee,  ImmortalU]f—hBre  b«en  nsoally  the  otjects  which  it  is  asserted  axe  received  by  this  original  aaaent 
of  Faith  or  Feeling.  Sometimea  the  moral  rolationa  have  been  conceived  aa  the  direct  oljeot  of  the  aoul'a 
apprehensian,  together  with  Ood  and  the  aoul.  The  tendency  to  oat  the  knot  whioh  aa  Intellectnal  analyalg 
haa  foiled  to  untie,  ia  moat  conapioooua  aa  perpetually  reappearing  In  the  whole  hiatoxy  of  modem  phi- 
loeopby.  The  need  of  an  ulthnato  and  dedsive  authority  for  our  oonfldeaoe  In  the  aetinga  of  the  aoul,  haa 
often  prompted  to  a  coi|p  da  main,  by  whioh  aome  uaurping  power,  under  the  foiieat  namea,  haa  seated 
Itself  in  the  place  of  mle^  and  the  naurpatton  haa  been  acquieeoed  in  for  the  time  by  the  temporary  peace 
and  Older  which  haa  followed  In  the  intolleotual  convictiona  and  the  received  ^yatema  of  adenoe,  morality. 
and  theology 
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Dueartet,  haniag  vainly  wuglit  fi  r  Mmie  oritoion  of  trufli  wUcl.  iL>iiU  tman  hia 
Buu^  that  his  leDSM  did  not  deoeiTa  blm,  and  that  hit  jndgmenta  in  regizd  to  oia  apttUaa 

§^22|J^^     ^     opemtlons  might  be  tmated,  found  Topoae  in  tha  iwaol^  and  beneTolenoe  of  tbo  Qreal 

Creator,  of  whose  eTJsUmne  he  was  assored  hy  tho  innate  idea  vhioh  attests  both  h\§ 

existence  and  his  perftotion.  llils  being  glTen,  the  oognitioas  and  biftranoes  of  the 
tateUeetnal  flMnlty  axe  to  be  tmsted  when  they  vn  properly  tested  by  the  criteria  or  nonns  wfiSeh  ths 
Orfator  himself  has  proTided. 

Kant,  after  despairing  to  find  in  the  specnlatiTe  Season  any  warrant  ftir  trusting  those 
By  Kant  in  his  i^eoessary  cognitions  which  are  nniyersal  to  all  men  and  assomed  d  priori  as  the  eon- 
Flractical  Bea-  ditions  of  all  experience  and  all  seienoe,  finds  in  the  eo^^oneooZ  AajMmtfve  of  the 
*<"^  Practical  Beaton  a  Toncher  for  the  law  of  Duty.    Unconditional  lUth  in  Duty  is  the 

cornerstone  of  his  system,  the  only  sore  foundation  wlildh  he  can  find  among  the  rains 
Into  which  he  had  disintegrated  the  struolm^  of  the  merely  specnlatiTe  Intelleot,  and  upon  which  he  can 
rebuild  the  same  structure  and  make  it  compact  and  safo.  Faith  in  Duty  requires  foith  in  Ood  to  defend 
and  reward  Duty.  Hence  the  same  Practical  Beeson  which  commands  us  categorically  (i.  e^  unoondition- 
sily  and  without  nsking  or  finding  reasons  or  grounds)  to  believe  In  Duty,  commands  us  to  believe  there  is 
a  true  and  perfect  Ood.  But  such  a  God  will  not  deceive  his  creatures.  He  is  the  voucher  that  we  may  trost 
the  speculative  testimony  of  the  Beoson  which  he  bas  constructed  and  created,  concemtng  those  eonoepttom 
and  relations  which  it  originates  and  requires ;  and  that  we  may  assign  them  the  place  which  tliey  take 
and  hold  in  our  knowledge,  not  as  being  merely  d  priori  assumptions  under  which  we  are  obliged  to  think, 
but  as  being  ftindamental  truths  which  we  mbst  accept  as  real  By  the  Practical  Reason  we  make  these 
forms  of  thought  by  which  we  must  regulate  our  thinking,  to  become  the  leptesentatives  of  those  fonas 
of  being  which  control  tiie  world  of  reality. 

Jaeobi  felt  the  diilioulties  in  which  Kant  involved  himself  and  the  minds  of  Us  gens* 
By  Jaool4  un-  n^^o^i  ^^  ^^  ^^^  content  with  the  solution  which  he  ftaroished.  He  adopted  anoHies^ 
der  various  ti-  similar  in  principle,  indeed,  bat  slightly  vnried  in  its  applications.  To  the  power  of 
^^*>  apprehending  that  which  Is  primarily  and  unconditionally  tme^  he  gave  the  names,  at 

first  of  Fititht  afterwards  of  Feeling  and  the  RevekMon  qf  f  As  Divine,  and  last  of  all, 
of  Beaton  Proper.  The  objects  which  this  power  apprehends  are  neither  primarily  nor  exclusively  moral 
relationB,  but  the  objects  of  sense  and  consdousnees  with  the  relations  which  they  Involve,  as  tonly  ss 
Ood,  the  Soul,  and  Immortality.  These  are  all  received  by  the  direct  feith  of  the  eoul,  and  this  fiUth  and 
the  truth  of  what  it  receives  is  the  precondition  of  all  analytit,  iitftsrenoe  and  doduction.  In  all  these 
processes  we  simply  distinctly  analyse  and  clearly  explicate  what  is  given  to  feith  Impliedly  and  as  a  whole. 
Jaeobi  simply  asserted  these  principles  as  the  foundation  truths  of  all  knowledge.  He  did  not  show 
how  they  could  be  true  or  why  we  believe  them.  Indeed,  he  despaired  of  any  such  analysis.  He  did  not 
feel  adequate  to  illustrate  them  in  the  detail ;  but  he  rested  in  tbeir  tm^. 

Schldtrmaeker  recognised  teeling—ihe/eelinffitfdependenoi'-MMiiie  ground  and  medium 
Bchleiermach-  ^  *'^  ^*  knowledge  of  the  absolute  that  we  can  attain.  But  we  cannot  conceive  of 
er's  IJKling  of  Ood  or  define  our  concepts  of  him.  All  eflbrts  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  their  resalts, 
dependence.  ^xe  entirely  inadequate  and  misleading.    So  fer  he  is  at  one  with  Jaeobi.    Wtth  him 

he  makes  feeling  or  feith  the  ground  of  our  apprehension  of  the  Infinite  and  Dlvtea. 
In  respect  to  our  knowledge  of  and  Ikith  in  the  conceptions  that  are  Itandamental  to  finite  knowledge— he 
would  be  foremost  to  assert  that  these  are  d  priori  conditions  snd  assumptions  of  the  intellect,  and  that 
nature  herself  is  constructed  in  correspondence  with  these  forms  of  human  thought.  We  have  therefes* 
the  amplest  ground  for  trusting  the  prooeroes  that  are  essential  to  our  higher  knowledge  and  the  results  to 
which  they  conduct  us.  The  relations  of  finite  existence,  including  those  of  ^Mce  and  of  I«bis,  of 
tmbsUniM  and  aUribuie,  of  eauu  and  <^ec(,  were  coneldered  by  Schleiemiacherftirms  of  existence,  or  real 
forms  in  contradistinction  to  the  sul](jeciive  forms  of  Kant  and  Piehfte  and  the  notion  foms  of  Heg^ 
These  are  apprehended  by  the  intellect  directly,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  his  system,  by  the  int§nmhml 
fmndion,  to  which,  operating  in  connection  with  the  organic  J^metton,  all  the  forms  of  finite  knowledge  at* 
to  be  referred. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  German  philosophers,  as  Chaiybmiu^  ^^*  and  preSminenttj 

LotMe,  rest  their  confidence  in  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  the  human  intelleet,  npo« 
Reift  ^  I^tMb     ^^^  grounds.    The  questions  propounded  by  Kant,  vis. :  *  Suppose  after  all  that  tha 

constitution  of  your  nature  should  itself  not  be  trustworthy  when  it  csusee  and  impels 

you  to  think  sceording  to  theee  original  fbnhs  and  ftindamental  assumptions  ?  Pnppoaa 
that  there  should  be  no  reality  in  the  relations  or  forms  of  things,  which  seem  to  oorrespond  to  tha 
relations  or  forms  by  which  yon  think  1 '  they  answer  thus :  *'We  must  believe  that  nature  is  benevcdani  in 
her  indications  and  therefore  true.  We  assiune  that  goodness  and  veracity  regulate  both  the  obfectiva 
relations  of  the  universe  which  we  study  and  the  subfeetlve  constitullon  of  the  intellect  which  inteipreta 
it  7or  these  reasons  we  rely  upon  the  categories  of  both  thought  and  being,  and  learn  and  thlak  !■ 
aeoordance  with  them,  trusting  the  results  which  we  gain.* 
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Aa  Hmminm  <m  w  hM,f  aeeat)*  In  Ui  tmwb  of  tlM  extant  and  UmiU  of  cur  knovledlgs^ 
Tbli  t  b  •  o  r  y  ftdlowed  both  Eant  sad  SoUeieniiAchcT»  to  he  botrowed  from  both  the  required  eolvF 
■MutiuDed  bj  tioo.  While  he  Meerte  that  we  eeimot  Ihink  the  ti^nite  and  wmetndiliomedt  beoauee  ft 
Hanulton  alao.       ^^^^^  |g  f^  u,^  and  toeoMdMofH  he  eoaeedee  Uiat  we  Jbioie  the  eame.    But  when  asked 

how !  he  repliee,  hj/aitk.  We  most  believe  it  to  be.  The  extremea  of  our  knowledge, 
between  whkdi  we  lona  onr  oonoepte— «Dd  out  o  the  relations  of  which  we  form  our  eonoepla— we  mnrt 
beUere  exist  and  are  relnted  to  one  another.  The  fiust  of  their  neoeasary  exirtenoe  we  xeoelTe  bj  a  direei 
Inaightt  which  he  calls  both  fidth  and  knowledge.  Be  borrows  from  Kant  oonoeptlons  that  are  appropriata 
to  the  Fraetioal  Reason— so  far  at  leaat  aa  ethical  distlnotLons,  moral  liberty  and  a  peieonal  Ood  are  oonp 
camed.  Fram  Jaootai  he  adopts  the  wnrn  frith  in  appIioatiGn  to  the  whole  subject  With  the  doctrine  of 
Sohleiennaker  the  demils  of  his  theory  of  the  Uooonditioned  are  cloeely  allied.    Ot  Hamilton,  Jfif.  Ltd 

That  which  giTes  plausibility  to  the  dootrine  that  Esith  or  Peeling  ia  the  nitimato 
Beaeonii  why  it  Si<inuKl  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  that  it  is  not  leoaiTed  by  any  a4st  of  consciona 
is  plansible.  assent  to  propositions,  of  which  the  elementazy  oeooepts  are  flzst  diatinotly  apprehended 

apart  and  then  anited,  but  the  mind  is  impelled  to  frrm  separate  ooacepts  by  meaaa  of 
and  undsr  oertain  general  relations.  The  belief  or  oonviotion  that  prompta  to  this  ia 
developed  to  the  mind  when  it  reflects  upon  what  it  flnda  itself  perfrrming.  Hence  the  act  is  called  frith 
io  opposition  to  and  in  diatinetion  from  judgment,  the  last  being  snppoesd  to  iaTolre  analysis  as  well  aa 
eomUnation.  Ethical  and  religious  olgecto  are  tboee  which  most  frequently  bring  it  into  exerdae,  and 
these  Invariably  escHe  more  or  less  freling.  Hence  the  special  source  of  these  convlotlona  is  conceived  as 
aomething  not  intelleolnal,  and  the  terms  frith  and  feeling  axe  applied  to  it.  The  oversight  lies  in  making 
theee  terms  to  imply  that  the  act  is  not  intellectual.  •  It  ia  preeminently  aa  intelleotaal  act  and  power,  frr 
it  ooaditUma  all  the  special  acts  and  cognitions  of  which  the  intelleot  is  capable. 

I  bW,    8.  The  immediate  successor  of  Kant  was  J.  O.  JVcUc,  whose  system  was  pro- 
posed as  a  modification  and  improvement  of  that  which  was  taught  in  the  Orillqu*  ^ 
J.  O.  nohte.  fh*  Pm*  Btaaam.    Etchte  derived  all  knowledge,  the  materials  as  well  as  the  frims^  the 

A  potUHori  and  the  d  priori,  from  the  activity  of  the  Ego.    Every  thing  which  the 
mind  knows,  being  as  well  aa  relatlona,  so  frr  as  it  is  known,  is  the  work  of  the  Ego, 
and  evolved  firom  its  own  creative  activity. 

So  frr  as  the  eategoriea  of  thought  are  ccnoamed,  Fiohte  endeavors  to  show  that  each  one  of  them  is 
neceesarily  Involved  in  the  several  oonoreto  creative  acta  by  which  the  Ego  consuructs  for  itself  the  known 
uaivene.  Its  first  act  is  to  afilxm  its  own  being.  But  in  that  it  must  apply  and  evolve  the  law  or  relation 
•f  identity,  AsA.  Itssecond  act  is  to  aflirm  the  non-ego.  But  this  in  like  manner  involves  the  law  of 
aontndietkm,  (A)  is  not  (non-A).  The  third  is  to  recognise  thetndivisible  Ego  aa  opposed  to  a  dlvisibla 
non-Ego.  This  involves  the  reciprocal  activity  of  each  on  the  other,  and  thle  implise  the  relation  of 
Oanaative  efliclancy.  The  other  relations  are  all  evolved  in  a  similar  way  by  the  productive  activity  oi 
the  E90,  together  with  the  non>Ego  which  this  activity  calls  forth.  Time  and  ^poos,  »ub$tanee  and 
mttrOmUt  r«s/i<y,  poufbHitjf  and  neee»tUw,  etc,  et&,  axe  all  accounted  for  by  the  creative  actlTity  of 
the  Bgo,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  processes  and  prodncta  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 

f  S87.  Ol  SOMUf^  follows  Fiohte— by  the  effort  to  mediate  between  him  and  Kant— so 
Behelling's  fr^uto  provide  iar  a  common  origination  and  relationship  for  the  subjective  and  ob- 
view  of  the  cat-  jeotive.  His  inUOeetwU  iniuUion  recogniaee  at  first  the  Indifltoanoe  of  both,  from 
^V^^^  which  it  develops  in  correspondence  to  one  another  the  forms  of  thought  and  the  forma 

of  being.  The  authority  for  the  categoriee  in  this  double  application  must  be  in  this 
*Btailian  which  aiBzms  them  to  be  common  to  the  two.  In  his  later  philosophy,  which  was  modified  to 
avoid  and  displace  the  logical  idealiam  of  Hegel,  ScheDlng  assumes  the  reality  of  concrete  and  actual 
bsteg,  and  teaches  the  mind's  ccmpetenoe  to  originate  and  aflhrm  necessary  and  original  relations  only  in 
tholr  applfoatkn  to  and  by  ooeasian  of  anppoeod  concrete  knowledge.  For  this  reason  he  assarted  for 
fhaee  d  priori  relations  and  for  philosophy  itself,  what  he  called  only  a  negatios  value. 

S  538.    10.  Htgd  substituted  OUmffht  tat  SchelUng's  inUUedml  iniulUon,  i.  a,  that 

mental  activity  which  produces  and  ia  concerned  with  the  concept  or  logical  notion  ;  but 

S^w7«hon|SZ    nuidea  frtal  mistake  by  conceiving  that  OoivA/,  vis.,  abttraet  (MfOeino  could  be  ex- 

plained  independently  of  eoiierete  knowledge  and  actual  being,  and  that  the  former 

could  explain  the  latter  by  the  relations  of  pure  or  abstraot  thought.    He  waa  therefore 

ecaapelled,  by  logical  oonsistenoy,  to  endeavor  to  evolve  and  explain  every  form  oi  actual  being  by  the 

development  or  evolution  of  the  notion  flrom  within  itselil 

The  categoriee  or  the  original  and  neceesary  relatlona  of  knowledge,  according  to  Hegel,  axe  all  the 
relations  which  axe  neceesarlly  evolved  in  the  prooeai  by  which  simple,  i.  a.,  abstract  being  ia  developed 
Into  all  the  forma  of  thought  and  exiatonce,  and  through  them  all,  till  the  abeolute  ia  attained,  i  a.,  till  the 
process  f  s  complete  and  with  it  the  cycle  of  the  original  relations  or  categories  iriiioh  are  required  for  tti 
avshrtlon. 
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1 680.    11.  Aooorfing  to  Artavf,  lome  of  Ibo  oatceories  arattto  piodaota  of  «Im 
^  MtioiL  aiid  reaction  of  ideas.     They  are  not  the  neoeenxT'  la;ira  or  forau  of  flbi 

^SS^*  inind*»  lmowIedge,lmt  are  the  growth  and  reenlt  of  Itepaydifdogiodfbnoffou 

^^'  mined  hy  the  Uw«  which  gorern  the  fJormation  and  mntnal  aotion  of  the  reaulta  of  tfaa 

impressions  made  upon  tiie  soul  hy  matter,  and  the  soul's  reaotion  against  them. 
Tliese  resolte  sre  perceptions  or  representations.  Concepts,  or  general  notions,  arise  only  when  a  nimlMC 
of  similar  objects  have  been  perceived.  In  their  straggle  for  reappenianoe  the  dlfllBring  elements  crowd  cue 
another  ont  of  yiew,  and  only  those  are  apparent  which,  being  alike,  reinforce  one  another,  and  so  snnivc 
the  stroggle.  The  oonoeptions  of  Space  and  Time  are  series  of  reprodneed  objects,  the  parts  of  wfakli 
are  more  or  leas  indistinct,  as  they  stand  related  to  the  hurt  and  (As  now.  A  thing  or  being  and  its 
attrlbntes,  is  either  an  original  whole  analysed  into  its  constltaent  parts,  giring  the  attribate  of  qnaUtyp 
or  a  whole  with  its  attendant  seriea  of  time  and  space  accompaniments  giving  the  attribute  of  quantity. 
The  sncoeasfhl  connection  of  these  attendant  parts  or  accessory  series  is  affirmation— the  nnsoeeassAil  it 
negation— both  these  involre  the  two  forms  of  Judgment  or  the  apprehension  of  relatlona 

The  relations  of  n(6«tefice  (o  aXtrVtnOM  and  of  ocrats  aand  tffed  are  inconsistent  with  the  logical  laws 
of  idmtttff  and  amtradieUon,  which  are  assumed  by  Herbart  to  be  original  and  independent  laws  of 
IlLOQght.  To  remove  these  inoonsistendeo  is  the  object  of  his  metaphysieal  systen.  This  he  essays  to  do 
by  **  file  method  of  rtlaUona."  It  wonld  seem  that  the  logical  hiws  axe  the  <mly  categories,  property  eon- 
rildered,  which  Herbart  accepts,  ikxr  the  reason  that  these  logical  criteria  are  applied  by  him  as  the  flzad 
rales  and  original  meosnres  by  which  erery  other  relation  is  tried  and  tested. 

f  MO.  11  TVtnddenbvtg  has  not  only  subjected  the  doctrines  of  Hegel  and  Herbart  to 
Trendelen-  '^  acute  and  comprehensiTe  criticism,  and  in  so  doing  has  vindicated  that  realisna 
bore's  theoiy  of  which  is  equally  essential  to  the  common  sense  of  erery-day  lllb  and  the  sotondfie  oonfl- 
m^uon.  dence  of  the  inductive  idhools,  but  he  has  given  spedal  prominence  to  the  impoctanoa 

of  ^nal  eau$6  in  its  relations  to  the  sciences  of  nature,  as  well  aa  to  mefeaphysioai  and  ethi- 
cal trnth.  He  has  been  equally  sncoessftal  in  criticising  the  speculations  of  such  as  derive  the  catego- 
ries from  the  necessary  and  independent  relations  of  pure  thinking,  and  the  dogmas  of  those  who  find 
their  origin  in  the  empirical  procossos  of  psychological  experience  or  the  formalistie  dicta  of  an  inespom* 
sible  logia  But  most  of  all  has  he  been  distinguished  Ibr  the  ingenious  and  able  derivation  of  the  cate- 
gories of  thought  and  heinfff  of  spirit  and  matter,  ot  tpace  and  (tme,  from  that  universal  and  ail-pervading 
moft'on  which  is  common  to  all.  Those  who  hesitate  to  accept  his  dogma  in  every  application  which  ha 
makes  of  it,  will  not  question  that  he  has  at  least  made  good  the  thesis  tliat  pfaysloal  motion  and  its  mental 
analogon  ftintish  the  ultimate  elements  that  are  employed  in  tiie  constructions  of  the  oreatlve  imaglDa* 
tlon  and  of  synthetic  thought ;  that  motion  contributes  tiie  material  by  whidh  mattiematioal  creations  and 
metaphysical  definitions  can  be  represented  in  language  and  enahrlned  in  those  deOntttonsaad  pioposidoai 
by  which  they  are  the  permanent  poasesslonsof  the  race. 


CHAPTER  m. 

FOBKAL  BSLATTONS  OB  CATBGOBDEB. 


fbLLOwnro  tbe  classification  of  categories  or  intuitions  which  we  have  adopted  and  ezplafaiad 
(g  624),  we  begin  with  those  which  we  have  defined  as  farmai.  These  are  ao-caUed 
because  they  are  involved  in  every  form  of  knowledge :  they  are  essentlai  to  Its  Tcrf 
form,  and  are  therefore  called  farmal  Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  an  aet  of  knowl- 
edge subjectively  viewed,  or  whatever  may  be  that  with  which  it  is  occupied  wfacn 
objectively  considered,  it  must  involve  these  relations  in  its  very  nature  and  easenee 
They  are  not  the  leas  real  than  the  other  relations,  but  they  do  not  require  real  object?  is 
order  that  they  should  exist  A  represented  imoffe,  a  mathematical  construction,  and  a 
tho^  ght-concept  not  only  admit  but  require  them,  and  they  are  common  and  essential  to 
themalL 

§  541.    The  iDtaition  wifti  which  we  begin  is  the  intnitioD  of 

'   being.    This  will  be  readily  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 

extensive  of  aU  in  its  application,  and  therefore  Jkindameniai 
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to  all  otbers.  Every  thing  which  we  know,  we  know  to  exist  To  know 
is  impossible  and  inconceivable,  if  it  does  not  involve  the  certainty  that 
that  which  is  known,  exists  or  is.     Being  is  the  correlate  of  knowledge. 

Hence,  this  concept  is  apparently  fundamental  to  all  others^ 
JLaSUL*^!''^    It  belongs  to  every  object  with  which  the  mind  has  to  do  io 

knowledge,  and  it  belongs  to  each  with  eqnal  propriety — tc 
Him  whom  we  call,  in  the  poverty  of  our  languages,  the  Being  of  heingSi 
and  to  the  most  transient  and  trivial  creation  of  the  humblest  of  his 
creatures ;  to  the  universe  in  the  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  to  the  mathematical  point  which  is  the  product  of  the  thought  of  a 
moment.  It  is  applied  to  actual  existences,  to  intellectual  creations,  whether 
individual  or  universal ;  to  all  things  and  to  all  thoughts. 

The  beingiB  that  are  known  are  of  different  sorts,  and  they  are  known  by 
Baiogi  of  difflar-  different  modes  of  apprehension.  There  are  beings  spiritual,  and  beings 
ant  sortB.  materiaL    In  each  of  these  classes  there  are  beings  which  remain  for  ages, 

and  those  which  exist  only  for  an  iustant.  But  the  difference  in  the  kind 
and  the  endurance  of  that  which  ia,  does  not  make  the  object  sny  the  leas  to  ezlst  BUng  as 
properly  belongs  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 

We  sometimes  dignify  the  being  which  is  Independent  and  permanent  with  the  assertion  that  this  only 
cr  tsaly  has  being,  or  only  and  tmly  is ;  bat  this  is  by  ametaphor  only,  and  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
proper  import  of  the  term  or  of  the  oonoept  for  whioh  it  stands.  The  positive  witUnee  of  the  object,  bat 
neither  its  dignity  nor  its  daration,  is  expressed  by  the  word. 

The  nature  and  import  of  being  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  manner  in  which 
K^dSd  in  dS^^  ^^  '^  apprehended  or  known  to  exist.  Some  being  is  known  by  direct  sense- 
ant  ways,  perception  or  immediate  consciousness;   in  other  words,  by  presentative 

knowledge.  Other  being  is  known  by  indirect  or  representative  knowledge, 
as  the  moon  that  is  pictured  by  the  mind,  or  that  is  generalized  as  a  concept.  In  represented 
being,  it  is  presented  being  which  is  recalled  or  generalized.  The  being  which  is  directly 
known  as  actually  knowable  or  as  possibly  existing  is  always  supposed  or  implied  as  giving 
interest  and  import  to  that  which  is  recalled.  The  moon  which  we  picture,  is  pictured  as  an 
actually  existing  moon.  The  scene  which  we  remember  or  imagine,  is  remembered  or  im- 
agined as  an  actually  occurring  scene.  Even  the  mathematical  entity  which  we  construct, 
or  the  general  concept  which  we  frame,  must  be  carried  back  to  some  concrete  being  or 
bongs  to  be  interpreted  and  understood. 

8  542.    It  is  the   most   abstrcict  of  all   possible  ooncepts. 

The    most   ab-     ^^  .  .     .  r.  i_  v.  « 

stract  of  all  the  After  every  property  or  relation  which  we  know  of  an 
^  object  is  set  aside  from  any  existing  thought  or  thing,  there 

remains  the  affirmation  it  is.  This  cannot  be  thought  away.  For  this 
reason  it  is  logically  the  first  or  the  most  elementary  of  all  concepts.  As 
it  is  the  last  which  we  reach  by  analysiSy  it  is  the  first  with  which  our 
synthesis  begins. 

Concrete  or  presented  b^ng,  gives  all  its  meaning  to  abstract  or  represented 
Bxplahbed  by  being.  The  mind  interprets  generalized  being  by  its  previously  experienced 
•anorete  befaig.      ^^  |^  tacitly  assumed  knowledge  of  presented  being.    Hegel  begins  the 

development  and  explanation  of  our  real  knowledge  with  the  concept  of  being 
ID  the  abstract,  and  seeks  to  construct  and  develop  from  this  the  oonceptiors  and  knowMfs 
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of  real  ezistenoe,  and  the  relatiouB  which  it  ioTolTes.  In  dotog  this,  he  is  obliged  to  interpreC 
bis  meaning  bj  a  tacit  aBsumption  of  that  wkich  he  formally  ignores  and  denies— t.  e,,  to  draw 
upon  direct  and  presented  knowledge  for  the  interpretation  of  the  conceptions  and  relations 
which  he  professes  to  deyelop  and  account  for.  The  attempt  Is  rain ;  the  method  is  false 
the  problem  is  impossible.  There  is  no  knowledge  of  bemg,  or  of  the  relations  of  being  is 
general  or  in  the  abstract,  except  by  means  of  knowledge  in  the  concrete. 

Psychologically^  the  knowledge  of  being  in  the  concrete  precedes  that  of 
wn^e^S^^  being  in  the  abstract  We  know  individual  beings  before  we  know  being  as 
tot  apprelMfid-    a  concept.    We  peroeiye  individual  things  by  sense ;  we  are  conscions  of 

our  individual  ego  and  its  individual  states ;  we  remember  and  imagine  thess 
and  other  individual  entities  long  before  we  comprehend  them  or  any  group  of  them  as  under 
the  general  concept  being.  Even  if  it  be  conceded  that,  to  the  infant  perception,  the  materia] 
universe  presents  itself  as  one  undistinguished  and  undivided  being,  it  would  be  known  as  an 
individual ;  the  one  universe  and  not  as  generalized. 

Logically^  or,  more  properly,  metapkytically^  the  concept  being  is  the  first 
Logically,  it  is  ^^^  ^^^  fundamental  of  all  the  concepts,  because  it  is  the  most  extenrively 
ftmdamental.        applied,  and  is  the  highest  of  our  generalizations  (§  628).    But  it  cannot  be 

understood  as  a  concept,  except  by  our  knowledge  of  individual  objects.  To 
begin  with  the  concept  in  the  abstract,  excluding  that  knowledge  which  interprets  and  makes  it 
clear,  is  literally  to  begin  with  nothing.  To  attempt  to  develop  firom  it  actoal  being,  is  to 
give  an  example  by  failure,  of  the  truth,  ex  nihilo  nihU  JUi 

The  apprahmi-  §  ^^^'  '^^  knowledge  of  being  is  expressed  by  judgments 
?^^i?SfnpT  ^^  propositions,  the  subjects  of  which  are  whatever  b  known 
ritiona.  y^j  ^^j  single  acts  of  the  intellect.    We  tacitly  assert  or 

think  of  every  such  object  it  or  this^  is  or  exists.  We  afterward  general- 
ize that  which  is  predicated  under  the  concept — ^being. 

Being  or  existence  is  not,  however,  an  attribute  or  a  relation,  though  it  ia 
Befng  not  a  re-  conceived  or  treated  as  such  when  it  is  thus  generalized.  It  is  obvious  that 
bote.  being  must  be    assumed   in  order  that   an  attribute  or   relation   may  be 

known.  Relations  without  beings  related,  or  the  knowledge  of  relations  or 
attributes  without  the  knowledge  of  beings  to  which  these  relations  or  attributes  belong,  are 
impossible  and  inconceivable.  When  being  is  generalized,  however,  it  is  treated  as  a  property 
or  attribute  of  each  concrete  existence  of  which  it  is  affirmed.  We  say  and  think  this  or  that 
has  being  or  existence.  We  say  it  is  an  existing  thing.  We  even  turn  it  into  an 
4Uatraetum,  as  we  do  other  properties  and  relations,  and  speak  of  beingnett  or  entily.  Yet 
the  incongruity  of  the  language  and  of  the  conception  is  apparent  when  we  undertake  to  oairy 
it  out  by  affirming  enHiy  or  bcingnett  of  an  object. 

§  544.  Like  every  intuition,  being  cannot  be  defined — C  e^ 
itouuMyt  be de-    analyzed  or  resolved  into  any  more  elementary  constituenta 

It  can  be  described^  however,  by  means  of  the  conditions  or 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  present  to  the  mind.  When  we  aak| 
What  is  being  ?  we  cannot  aitswer  in  the  way  of  definition.  But  we  can 
say,  whenever  we  know  we  apprehend  being.  In  every  act  of  knowledge 
is  involved  assent  to,  or  certainty  of  being.  By  knowing  we  are  in  • 
situation  to  understand,  though  we  cannot  define,  the  import  of  the  oon 
oept 
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The  act  of  knowing  is  supposed  to  be  more  familiar  than  the  concepts  which  it  impliea 
We  exercise  tills  activity  more  frequently  and  more  readily  than  we  reflectiTely  analyze  its 
known  objects.  For  this  reason  we  explain  the  concept  being  by  the  act  which  implies  and 
contains  it.  When  we  closely  consider  what  to  know  iuTolves,  we  find  that  the  apprehension 
of  being  must  always  be  implied  in  the  act  of  knowledge. 

It  was  said  (§  890)  that  all  concepts  are  founded  on  attributes  or  relations 
ft  Is  ooQoslTed  generalized,  and  that  the  only  difference  between  nouns  and  a(]|jectiYes  arises 
an  a^lmte.         from  their  use  and  not  their  meaning ;  the  same  content  being  present  In 

every  case— a  content  of  attributes  only.  How,  then,  it  might  be  urged,  is  it 
possible  that  there  should  be  any  concept  of  being  at  all  if  being  is  not  only  not  an  attribute, 
bat  is  the  direct  contrast  of  an  attribute  and  must  be  supposed  to  make  an  attribute  conceiTable 
or  possible  ?  This  inquiry  has  in  part  been  answered.  In  order  to  be  turned  into  a  concept, 
being  is  treated  as  an  attribute ;  it  is  predicated  of  the  indlTiduals  to  which  it  belongs  ai 
though  it  were  a  predicable.  Tbo  attempt  is  made  to  define— «.  «.,  to  describe  it  by  its 
relation  to  the  act  of  knowledge,  or  the  activity  of  the  knowing  agent.  The  word  being,  in 
its  etymology,  is  also  taken  fiom  some  one  of  the  attributes  df  those  existences  which  are 
the  most  permanent — which  existences  or  entities  are  conceived  as  having  the  best  right  or 
claim  to  be  so  used,  as  to  tUmd^  etc,  etc.  • 

§  545.  Simple  being  is  a  concept  wholly  indeterminate.  It 
terminate   eon-    stands  for  itself  and  for  nothing  besides.     Being  elementary 

and  logically  original,  it  can  be  resolved  into  no  other,  and, 
of  course,  can  be  defined  by  no  other.  It  is  sapposed  in  every  other.  It 
must  be  assumed  to  determine  every  other.  We  must  begin  with  being, 
before  we  can  add  a  single  characteristic  to  make  it  a  concept  more  definite. 

This  is  what  Hegel  had  in  mind  in  his  assertion  :  Being  or  etUity  is  equcd  to 
Begel  makM  ^  nothing.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  notion  without  content.  As  an  abstract  con.- 
notning.  ception,  it  has  no  relations  to  any  other  concept,  and  consequently  no  attri. 

butes ;  it  is  wholly  undefined.  By  viewing  it  as  abstracted  from  all  concrete 
import,  it  has  no  content  at  all;  it  means  nothing ;  all  its  meaning  must  lie  in  its  relation  to 
some  other  concept,  and  until  it  is  viewed  in  such  a  relation  it  has  no  positive  import  at  all. 
That  Hegel  was  wrong  in  this  assertion,  will  be  shown  in  its  place.  We  notice  here  only  what 
he  must  have  had  in  mind. 

Bdngv  the  nndetenniniite,  immediate  object  of  knowledge,  to  L.  uirtt  nothing,  no  more  nor  lew. 
Nothing  ii  thas]  the  same  determixuitioii,  or  rather,  abseuoe  of  determination  with,  and,  for  that  reaeoii« 
is  oqnivalent  to  simple  entity.    Loffie,  vol.  i.  p.  22.    Eneye,^  p.  101. 

The  common  senee  of  man  which  reelsts  the  doctrine  that  being  and  nothing  are  identical,  and  ap> 
peala  to  some  object  of  experience  immediately  present,  finds  in  this  rery  object  some  determinate  beug 
that  is  being  with  a  negation,  i.  e.,  the  yeiy  unity  which  it  rciieots.    Log.  vol.  i.  p.  80.    Enegc^  p.  406. 

But  though  being,  as  a  concept,  and  in  its  relation  to  other  concepts,  is 
ffot  without  indeterminate,  it  is  not  without  signification.  It  is  taken  from  and  affirmed 
fignifleatian.  ^^  ^^  interpreted  by,  individual  beings  which  we  actually  know  by  direct 

knowledge.  The  formation  and  use  of  this  concept  presupposes  and  rests 
upon  this  knowledge.  Though  abstract  being,  as  a  concept,  is  elementary,  undefined,,  and  equal 
to  non-entity,  yet,  as  related  to  individual  beings,  it  signifies  something  positive,  and,  indeed, 
many  podtiye  somethings.  Though  being  denotes  no  particular  thing,  it  does  not  denote 
a  tUng  actually  not  existing— DOii-ectity<^but  Is  equally  applicable  to  every  positive— <.  «.  to 
all  entities  whatsoever. 
34 
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§  546.  Referring  to  our  analysis  of  the  act  of  knowing,  we 
RMj^n^hip.       £jj^  ^^^^  -^  involves  the  discernment  of  relations  as  truly  and 

as  essentially  as  it  does  the  apprehension  of  being.  This 
introduces  to  us  rdationshiiy  in  its  widest  acceptation.  But  relationship 
involves  diversity  and  distinguishability  in  the  concept  produced,  and 
negation  or  distinction  as  the  judgment  or  proposition  by  which  it  is 
discerned  and  affirmed. 

Two  entities — i,  6.,  objects  apprehended — are  essential  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  connecting  relation.  But  if  the  two  are  known,  they  most  be 
distinguished — L  e.,  known  as  different  from  each  other,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  again  connected.  The  knowledge  of  objects,  as  different  or 
diverse,  must  always  be  present  with  the  apprehension  of  any  other  rela- 
tion. 

It  follows  that  the  relation  which  is  the  most  extensive  of  all 
mMtoxtensiT^    Others,  is  the  relation  <*f  diversity  or  difference.    It  is  always 

present  with  eveiy  other.  It  may  not  always  be  distinctly 
recognized,  but  it  is  always  recognizable  in  every  positive  relation,  whether 
formal,  mathematical,  or  real. 

The  same  truth  is  asserted  in  the  proposidoiif  that  every  act  of  knowledge  is  at  once  an 
act  of  analysis  and  of  STnthesis.  In  eyery  single  act  of  knowledge  we  separate— 4.  «.,  di» 
tinguish — ^in  order  that  we  may  combine.    We  can  only  unite  so  far  as  we  separate. 

This  truth  is  oonflrmed,  ff  we  refer  to  vnrloos  kinds  or  spedee  of  knowledge.  In  each 
Preeent  in  all  ^'  ^^ee  we  difltlnguish  as  we  unite;  In  Ben8e-pereq;ition  we  diBtinguifth  eoiorty  Mounds, 
forms  of  knowl-  tatUi,  feelt,  and  gather  them  into  one  object.  In  oonsdousneiis  we  dlHtanguish  tbs 
^K®*  actor  from  the  act,  and  both  fh>m  the  object,  and  unite  them  somehow  in  a  single  mea^ 

tal  experience.  Certainly  wo  place  them  together  In  a  single  undirldod  Instant  of  time. 
In  memory  and  generalising,  In  deduction  and  Induction,  we  unite  what  we  have  already  distingai^ied, 
or  what  we  distinguish  in  the  act  of  uniting. 

We  repeat  what  has  been  already  laid  down,  that  entities,  in  order  to  be  distinguished,  need  not 
exist  apart,  i,  e.,  not  In  the  common  sense  of  the  term  to  exist  The  angles  and  sides  of  a  triangle  can« 
not  exist  nor  be  constructed  apart  fhmi  each  other,  and  yet  they  can  be  most  readily  distingulahod. 
The  moon  whidi  I  picture  in  the  mind  cannot  exist  except  by  the  act  of  the  mind  which  imagines  H^ 
the  attribute  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  substance  to  which  it  belongs,  the  cause  cannot  act  as  a  canoe 
without  passing  into  the  effect ;  but  all  these  are  readily  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other. 

Our  (uudysiB  of  Being,  i.  e.,  of  Being  as  a  concept  or  Being  in  general,  has  compelled  us  to  recog- 
nize also  Being  in  the  concrete,  or  Indiyidunl  Being,  and  the  one  as  related  to  the  other,  the  one  as  sup- 
posing the  other,  and  the  one  as  explaining  the  other.  In  this  explanation  two  relations  are  supposed, 
those  of  diversity  and  of  similarity.  If  there  is  more  than  one  concrete  Being,  one  is  diverse  from  the  other. 
If  both  are  alike  Beings,  t.  s.,  are  comprehended  under  the  concept  Being,  they  must  be  alike  at  least  in  that 
they  are  both  knowable.    In  brief;  diversity  and  similarity  are  everywhere  present. 

§  647.  We  return  to  diversity  and  negation.  The  relation 
propStton.^  *    o^  difference  or  diversity  is  expressed  by  the  proposition, 

this  being  is  not  that.  A  is  not  B,  or  B  is  not  A  ;  the  color 
is  not  the  taste,  the  taste  is  not  the  color ;  the  pictured  moon  is  not  the 
mind,  the  mind  is  not  the  moon  which  it  pictures.  I  am  not  the  object 
seen  or  tasted,  etc.,  etc.  It  does  not  signify  with  which  of  the  objects  we 
begin — which  of  the  two  wo  treat  as  the  subject,  and  which  as  the  predi< 
eate  of  the  proposition. 
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Tlie  act  of  mind  whioh  we  express  hj  the  proposition,  is  called  ac 
act  of  denial  or  negation;  i, «,,  when  the  relation  of  difference  is  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  proposition,  the  act  is  an  act  of  negation.  The  natural 
form  of  a  positive  judgment  is  also  the  proposition,  which  is  of  course 
affirmative. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  propositions  are  all  individual  propo- 
sitions, and  that  none  of  them  are  or  can  be  general  The  individual  goes 
before  the  general  in  these  propositions  of  relation,  as  in  all  others. 

From  the  recognition  and  affirmation  of  relations  are  evolved 

Relative  no-        .  11,-1.  .  -n  ^1. 

Hone.  Negative    what  are  Called  relative   concepts  or  notions.    Jbrom  tne 
negative  propositions  which  express  the  relation  of  diversity 
are  produced  what  are  termed  neg€Uive  concepts. 

No  sooner  is  A  distinguished  from  B,  than  we  can  apply  to  it  the 
negative  notion  of  not-B.  In  the  same  way  reciprocally,  the  negative 
notion  not-A  can  be  affirmed  of  B.  These  notions  are  purely  relative. 
The  whole  content  or  import  which  they  express,  is  limited  to  the  single 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  other  object,  which  other  object,  A  or 
B,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  supposed  to  be  positively  known. 

In  like  manner,  ixther  relative  notions  may  be  formed,  bb  if  we  take  a  substanoe  and  it 
puts  us  to  sleep,  we  conceive  tlie  unknown  something  which  produces  this  effect  as  tle^ 
makinff;  that  is,  we  need  know  it  no  fiirther  than  by  its  relation  to  this  effect.  The  only 
notion  which  we  have  of  it  may  be  purely  relative  to  the  known  effect. 

The  negative  relation,  as  indeed  any  relative  noUon,  is  at  first  apprehended  as 
At  first  hidivid*  individual,  and  then  generalized.  No  sooner  is  A  pronoimced  to  be  noUB, 
gJnerailiSL*^^  than  we  proceed  to  apply  this  to  0,  D,  E,  P,  etc,  as  well  as  to  A— indeed,  to 
all  objects  except  B  itself.  We  need  know  nothing  more  of  them  than  that 
they  are,  to  be  justified  in  classing  them  all  as  not-Bt,  or  in  affirming  of  them  the  negative 
concept  thus  generalized.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  division  of  all  real  and  conceivable  things 
by  dichotomy^  as  it  is  called. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  negation  expresses  a  relation  between  two  actual 
beings,  or  two  beings  treated  or  conceived  as  real.  It  supposes  two  positives  known  or 
conceived,  each  of  which  is  thought  as  related  negatively  to  the  other. 

But  after  the  relation  of  diversity  has  been  acquired  by  or  developed  to  the  mind,  it  is 
possible  to  attach  it  to  any  single  notion  positively  known,  without  cognizing  any  object  which 
H  designateSL  For  example:  To  any  notion  as  chalky  marble^  tokite^  mercifitl,  financial^ 
epiritual^  the  negative  particle  may  be  attached,  indicating  some  reality  or  realities  diverse 
from  this  positive;  as  the  negatively  relative  notion,  not-chalky  not-marble^  not-wkite^  not- 
mereifuly  nut-Jinancial,  not-spiritual.  The  concept,  in  its  import,  includes  only  diversity  from 
the  several  positives  known.  But  it  implies  that  there  are  or  may  be  other  positives  which 
belong  under  it  or  to  its  extent.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  mind  can  form  a  positive  notion 
of  a  negative  object  A  closer  inspection  will  show  that  a  positive  notion  of  a  negative  object 
or  of  a  pure  negation,  is  impossible.  A  negative  object  or  negative  term  indicates  only  some 
real  or  poasible  object  or  objects  in  a  negative  relation. 

We  can,  indeed,  form  a  negative  notion  of  every  object  positively  known,  by  attaching 
to  it  a  negative  particle;  but  we  do  this  on  the  supposition  that  it  represents  lomo  positivt 
objects  that  arc  knowable  because  they  are  real. 
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Tbo  concept  nMin^^ — nyneniUy,  is  a  purely  relatlTe  concept  All  beings  oe 
rhe  eonoept  ^i^'^^^  whether  real  or  imaginary,  are  grouped  under  the  most  general  ot 
nothing.  all  concepts.    To  this  is  attached  the  relation  of  negation.    What  is  express- 

ed, is  the  proposition  that  the  concept  is  exhaustive,  and  tiiat  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  or  belieye  in  any  thing  beside,  L  e,^  should  the  mind  attempt  to  form  a  concept  of  an  j 
object  not  included  under  being,  it  would  not  succeed :  there  is  not  an  object  to  which  the  con- 
cept could  be  applied :  there  is  not  a  thing,  not  a  being,  not  an  entity  beridea.  By  a  fiction 
of  speech  and  of  imagination,  thb  proposition  is  contracted  into  the  concept  noihmp^-nonerUUy 
— as  though  there  were  a  really  existing  object  negatively  related  to  being. 

When  Hegel  asserts  that  the  concept  bdng  or  entity  equals  nothing  in  its 
HegePs  view  of  ^P^^'^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  it  is  a  concept  which  cannot  be  analysed  into  any 
nothJxig.  constituent  concept  or  thought-element :    it  is  therefore  unrelated  to  any 

other;  it  is  undetermined :  it  has  no  notional  or  eonoeptoal  import.  So  far 
from  being  true  that  this  concept  has  no  import,  no  concept  has  an  import  so  extensive.  Ita 
import  is  found  in  the  various  forms  of  direct  knowledge,  which  give  the  material  and  meaning 
to  every  concept,  and  a  reference  to  which  is  supposed  every  time  the  concept  being  is  used. 

The  nothing  or  nonentity  by  which  Hegel  seeks  in  a  senee  to  define  the  concept  Being  or  Entity,  is 
■linply  the  oonoept  itself  viewed  in  its  relation  to  evoiy  other  concept,  and  also  to  every  olijeet  of  direct 
and  individoal  knowledge.  It  Is  simply  the  proposition  oontraoted  Into  a  ooneept,  that  being  or  entity,  is 
tke  most  general  of  all  ooncepta,aixd  cannot  be  analysed  into,or  resolved  by  any  oonoept  more  genenl  than 
Itself;  or  the  proposition  that  abstract  or  generalised  being  mnst  not  be  confounded  with  concrete  or  iodi- 
vidnal  being,— being  in  the  second  intention  is  not  being  in  the  first  intention ;  or  it  may  be  It  is  both  theea 
propositionfl  united  into  one. 

The  error  of  H^^el  lies  In  attempting  to  begin  the  analysis  and  development  of  knowl* 
The  error  of  edge  nnd  of  thought  even,  with  tbonght  Iteelf  or  mediate  knowledge,  instead  of  begin- 
HegeL  nji^g  with  knowledge  that  is  immediate,  as  the  order  of  natural  prodnetioa  and  of 

psychological  acquisition  would  direct.  This  error  involves  the  fiction  of  a  possible  d*- 
TClopment  of  both  thought  and  ezistenoe  finora  thought  or  mediate  knowledge  only,  of  an  evolution  of  all 
being,  and  all  forms  of  being  troxa  the  mere  formal  oonoept  of  being  in  general,  which  by  the  very  deflniticm 
Is  confBssed  to  be  empty  or  void,  i.  e.,  mere  nonentity.  It  involves  the  still  more  obvious  fiction  of  a  per- 
petual becoming  or  self-evolution  of  oonoept  from  concept,  which  is  conceived  to  arise  frtnn,ar  to  be  eqnira- 
lent  to,  or  explained  as,  the  vibration  betweeu  being  and  nothing,  and  nothing  and  being ;  all  the  mflsning 
or  reality  of  which  must  come  from  that  for  which  it  is  dexterously  substituted,  t.  «•  from  the  real  operationa* 
forces  nnd  motions  of  the  actual  uni  Terse.  That  there  can  be  no  evolution  of  one  notion  from  another  has 
■Iready  been  shown,  f  528.  The  original  intuitions  and  relations  out  of  which  concepts  are  g«neraUaed,  dif- 
fbr  from  one  another  really  m  their  greater  or  lees  extent  of  application  to  ol^Jects,  not  at  all  in  tho  relationa 
of  oontent  or  import.  The  content  of  one  is  conceived  to  be  developed  ttom  the  oontent  of  anolAer  beoanseb 
when  arranged  in  the  gradations  of  a  logical  Q*stem,  being  stands  highest  or  most  genecal  of  all,  and  eer^ 
tain  other  concepts  stand  lower,  and  others  lower.  Hence  it  is  conceived  that  the  notions  arranged  below 
those  which  are  higher,  are  in  fiust  developed  from  them  by  an  independent  movement  of  self-«volution  be- 
longing to  the  more  general  oonoept  as  such. 

In  other  words,  because  the  concept  being  is  the  mmmMrn  geimt  among  ooneeplB,  it  is  taken 
to  be  the  originator  of  aU  other  concepts.  Not  only  so^  it  is  held,  by  the  same  Uw  of  self- 
evolution,  to  be  the  originator  of  things  or  actual  beings.  The  fiulure  of  the  attemptiaad  the 
absurdity  of  the  theory  on  which  it  rests  is  manifest  when  the  eflbrt  is  made  to  croas  over 
from  the  notion  world  to  the  real  world  ;  when  the  effort  is  essayed  to  evolve  time  and  spao^ 
matter  and  spirit  from  concepts  only  The  effort  seems  to  be  successful  only  because  the  rcnl 
world  with  its  relations  is  ever  ready  at  hand  behind  the  oonoept  world  which  symbolises  it, 
to  furnish  the  signification  which  is  required.  Real  being,  and  real  relations  are  very  easily 
confounded  with  the  generalised  concepts  of  tlie  same*  The  two  are  easily  interchaaged,  and 
it  is  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  jugglhig  or  sleight-of-hand  that  any  success  appears  to  be 
attained,  or  any  conviction  is  produced. 

The  History  of  PhDosophy  reciprds  two  theories  similar  io  that  of  Hegel,  bolb,llke  hi^ 
Xenophanesand  befaig  founded  upon  the  oonftision  of  abetraet  or  notional  entity  with  the  consgrte  or 
Bphioaa.  fodividnal  being  end  its  relations  whfeh  it  symbolises.    They  wars  the  theoiles  of  the 

SQhools  of  Zenophanes  and  Spinosa.   Both  these  phUoeqphers  reaaooed  that  beoavse  the 
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MDoept  Being  wm  eqaally  applioaUe  to  all  aotiul  beings,  ihereftm  there  wm  Imt  one  being  aotiully  ezlet 
Ing,  and  that  wae  the  ram  total  of  all  beings,  the  t^  Ir  col  mv.  In  the  ease  of  the  lint  edhool,  the  epeool* 
tioBS  were  Tagnely  oonoeiTOd  and  ogradely  defined.  In  the  ichool  of  Spinoaa,  the  theory  wae  rendered 
more  plaoeihle  by  his  reasoning  from  the  definition  of  sahstanoe  Aunished  by  Beeoaites,  {  656,  and  by  his 
dear  eonoeption  and  his  emphatic  enforcement  of  the  truth  that  no  finite  being  can  be  independent  cd 
any  other  toac  the  beginning  or  oontinnanoe  of  its  existenoe.  Hegel  seemed  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  tht 
argmnent,  when  he  eontended  that  not  only  the  eodstenoe,  bat  even  the  oonoeption  of  a  finite  being  in* 
Tolves  the  knoviedge  of  its  lelatioos  to  all  other  so-called  finite  beings ;  and  as  actnal  existenoe  is  bat  the 
rational  result  of  an  ideal  or  mental  oonoeption  of  the  evolution  of  the  whole,  so  each  finite  being  exists  only 
as  it  is  eroWed  from  and  by  the  whole. 

Diversity  or  nc^tion  is  applied  to  a  being  as  distingiushed  from  its  relations,  to  one 
relation  as  distinguished  from  another  relation,  and  also  to  one  being  as  distinguished  from 
another  by  means  of  its  relations.  WhUe  it  is  tnie  that  one  being,  whether  material  or 
spiritual,  is  distinguished  from  another  by  iniitiiitm  or  direct  tmpseNon  /  it  is  also  true  that  in 
the  most  important  parts  a^d  uses  of  our  knowledge,  we  employ  relatians  only,  and  espedally 
those  similar  relations  by  whidi  beings  are  united  under  concepts.  These  last  are  the  essential 
products  and  media  of  all  thought-knowledge,  the  conditions  of  language,  and  the  aim  and 
aohievement  of  all  science. 

v-t*n     and    '^^  introduoefl  us  to  the  category  of  substance  and  attribute^ 
attribute  for-    SO  far  as  it  is  merely obstract  andformoL    We  have  already 

mally    ooneeiv-  ,  ,./•,«  .  i  i*       •  i»    i 

mL  seen  m  our  aDalysis  of  the  formation  and  application  of  the 

concept,  that  it  presupposes  similar,  and  therefore  common  relations; 
and  that  these  are  singly  and  in  combination  affirmable  of  things  which  are 
diverse  in  the  content  or  essence  by  which  they  are  defined,  and  in  the 
extent  of  beings  to  which  they  may  be  applied* 

Whenever  a  being  is  thought  of,«,  e.,  is  distinguished  from  another  being 
by  the  number  and  the  extent  of  its  relations,  then  we  have  the  rela- 
tion of  substance  and  attribute  in  its  abstract  form.  What  it  is  in 
the  concrete,  and  what  is  the  true  import  of  a  material  and  spiritual  sub- 
stance, we  will  inquire  after  we  have  considered  the  several  categories, 
both  mathematical  and  real,  by  which  these  two  descriptions  of  beings 
are  characterized.  Chap.  YIL  We  are  at  present  concerned  with  it  only 
in  the  abstract,  and  as  a  formal  relation. 

We  notioe  however,  that  diyersity  or  difference  pertidns  to  a  concept  as  truly  as  to  an 
mdividual,  to  a  logical  essence  as  properly  as  to  an  actual  bemg.  Whateyer  be  the  object 
distinguished,  howeyer  unlike  any  other  in  its  being  or  relations ;  or  whether  the  diversity 
belongs  to  the  being  or  its  relations,  diversity  is  properly  applied  to  it  The  sense  or  moan- 
ing in  which  one  object  is  diyerse  ftt>m  another  should,  however,  always  be  kept  in  view. 

§  548.  The  relation  of  diversity  with  its  several  applications 
.denttty.  ^        suggcsts  the  relation  of  identity.    In  affirming  that  A  is  not 

B,  or  is  diverse  from  B,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  A  is 
dentical  with  itself!  When  we  apprehend  that  A  is  not  B,  or  that 
A  is  not  B  in  some  one  particular,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  apprehend 
that  it  is  the  same  as  itself.  That  the  mind  comes  to  the  distinct  recog- 
aition  of  this  relation  at  an  early  period  of  its  development,  and  makes  fre- 
quent application  of  it  afterwards,  is  too  obvious  to  need  confirmation, 
rhat  the  relation  is  original,  and  is  intuitively  discerned,  is  almost  equallj 
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clear.    To  attempt  to  explain  it  by  or  to  resolre  it  into  anj  otber  rela- 
tion is  to  &il. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  as  many  hold,  that  the  first  object  to  which  it  ia  applied 
Afflnnedofmen-  is  the  soul  itself;  as  distinguished  from  the  diyerse  acts  and  states  of  which  H 
tal  exlstenoa.         ^  conscious.    As  the  ego  distinguishes  itself  from  its  changing  states,  it  knows 

that  the  states  are  rarying,  but  the  ego  is  the  same.  In  doing  so,  it  must 
compare  itself  at  one  time  with  itself  at  another,  or  itself  m  one  state  with  itself  in  another, 
if  this  knowledge  is  expressed  in  a  proposition,  the  ego  in  one  state  and  at  one  time  is  the 
subject — ^tbe  ego  at  another  time  and  in  another  state  is  the  predicate  coupled  with  the  samenesj 
affirmed.  The  sameness  however  is  predicated  of  the  same  real  object.  The  occasion  whi^ 
excites  to  its  affirmation  is  described  by  the  diverse  form  or  time  under  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind. 

• 
This  would  by  Bome  philooopba*  he  hdd  to  be  a  oontxv^tion  In  terms,  an  cifllBnoe  against  ths  Isiw 
of  identity  itseU;  beeause,  as  it  Is  alleged,  the  salgeot  and  predicate  should  be  tenns  ezsAtly  oonTertible. 
That  this  Is  a  iUse  and  narrow  view  of  the  nature  of  predloation,and  of  the  Utw  of  Uentitj,  see  P.  IIL  c.  r 

Or  it  may  be  that  Identity  is  affirmed  of  a  material  ol:ject,  as  of  a  house,  or  a 

^  *   ^_.  ,       ^Pt  *  tree,  or  a  horse.    In  such  cases  the  objects  are  perceived  at  different 
Or  *^'  ****^T4ff1  fti ■ 

t'mesat  least,  and  are  oflen  changed  in  form,  appearance  and  properties.   The 

test  or  standard  of  identity  may  be  real  and  natural,  or  it  may  be  conventional 
and  factitious.  But  the  relation  itself  is  not  thereby  altered.  It  is  properly  expressed  by  a 
proposition,  thus:  the  object  now  perceived,  or  in  any  form  or  appearanoe,  is  the  same  as  the 
olject  perceived  formerly,  or  mider  a  different  form  and  aspect. 

Identity  may  also  be  applied  to  i  purely  mental  product  Often  it  is  inter* 
Ofa  purely  men-  changed  with  similarity,  or  the  sameness  is  transferred  from  the  object 
tal  product.  which  is  mentally  transcribed  or  pictured,  e.  g.^  I  have  a  similar  image  or  con. 

cept  now  of  the  same  object  which  I  previously  imagined  or  thought,  as  of  the 
same  horse,  or  of  horses  similar  to  him  in  all  essential  particulars.  When  the  concept  is  aaid 
to  be  the  same,  in  all  times  and  in  all  ages,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  formed  by  all 
men  from  the  same  Individuals,  but  it  is  measi  tibat  the  similarity  between  the  individual 
objects  is  so  perfect  that  one  individual  may  be  substituted  for  another  in  forming  it,  and  that 
it  may  be  applied  to  one  as  freely  and  as  properly  as  to  another,  so  that  for  all  the  purposes 
of  thought  and  reasoning  and  scientific  knowledge  it  is  as  though  the  individual  objects  were 
the  same. 

It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  identity  is  so  conspicuous  m  logic  and  philosphy,  viz.,  in  the  re- 
lations of  a  concept  to  a  concept.  It  is  the  identity  of  a  concept  with  irs  eorUmt  in  propositions 
of  defimiion^  or  of  a  concept  with  its  extent  in  propositions  of  division,  or  of  the  two  as  cor^ 
reUted,  to  which  the  laws  of  identity  and  contradiction  in  books  of  logic  are  applied.  The 
extension  of  these  laws  to  other  kinds  of  identity  and  difference  has  wrought  indescribable 
confusion  and  error  of  thinking. 

The  principle  or  law  of  idwiUy  is,  in  books  of  logic,  con- 
The  Uw  of  idea,    nected  With  the  law  of  contradiction  and  the  law  of  ex- 

tlty,  eto.  ID  logio.  >•      «  *_         • 

eluded  middle,  and  the  three  are  set  forth  as  the  three 
fundamental  laws  or  principles  of  thought.  To  secure  us  against  the  con- 
fiision  and  error  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  inquiry  is  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  what  relation  have  these  laws  of  thought  to 
the  intuUions  of  identity  and  diversity  ?  In  answer  to  this  inquiry  wc 
may  say : 
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Oonoorn  the  w-  TLcfle  l«ws  of  thought  conoern  the  relations  of  concepts  to 
cep?8  to  c  o**nr  conccpts ;  the  intuitions  in  question  concern  the  relations  of 
*P'*  beings  and  things.    But  as  the  relations  of  concepts  to  con- 

cepts are  in  the  last  analysis  resolved  into  and  founded  upon  the 
relations  of  things,  it  is  manifest  that  the  purely  logical  principles  or 
laws  cannot  he  received  as  fundamental.  They  are  the  axioms  of  logical 
thinking,  but  not  necessarily  the  rules  for  every  form  and  mode  of  knowl- 
edge. In  logic  and  thought-knowledge  they  are  such  practical  rules,  or 
principles  from  which  those  rules  are  derived,  as  have  been  found  necessary 
from  the  dangers  to  which  men  are  exposed  in  the  use  of  concepts, 
from  the  various  forms  of  expression  in  which  both  concepts  and  their 
relations  are  phrased. 

The  law  of  identity  is  designed  to  avoid  a  twofold  danger  in 
iit7  guard!  the  usc  of  couccpts and  terms.  We  are  tempted  to  suppose, 
fowSm^.*^*^  on  the  one  hand,  because  the  diction  is  altered,  that  the 
concepts,  propositions,  and  reasonings  are  changed,  or,  on  the  other,  we 
hastily  conclude  that  two  different  phrases  are  equivalent  in  meaning. 

To  a^oid  this  doable  exposure  we  are  held  by  this  law  to  the  necessity  and 
ot^iiM^l  w*"f  ^^^  ^"^^  ^^  always  using  and  maintaining  our  concepts  in  the  same  import, 
Identity.  and  of  being  certain  that  we  mean  the  same  thought  when  we  use  the  same 

or  equivalent  language.  Of  our  concepts,  it  is  only  those  which  are  complex 
which  can  be  tried  and  tested  by  this  law ;  and  these  can  be  tested  both  in  their  content  and 
extent.  In  its  application  to  the  content  it  asserts  that  a  concept  is,  for  purposes  of  logic,  the 
Bame  with  the  sum  of  its  constitutiug  elements :  A=(a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e);  t.  e.,  all  these  being  taken 
together,  the  one  is  conyertible  with  the  other.  When  applied  to  the  relation  of  extent, 
it  asserts  that  the  concept  as  genus  is  identical  with  the  total  of  its  o  ntained  species  or  sub- 
ordinate parts.  When  content  and  extent  are  both  recognized  in  any  use,  then  identity  in 
both  these  particulars  is  to  be  respected.  To  make  the  logical  law  of  identity  a  mere  mean- 
ingless truism,  as  A  is  A,  or  a  concept  in  the  same  form  of  diction  is  identical  with  itself; 
is  inept  and  absurd. 

It  is  trcM^  M  has  been  mid,  that  in  the  last  uuUyaia  logical  relations  are  founded  upon 

.  real  relatioiu,  or  the  relatloiu  of  oonoepts  upon  the  relations  of  things.    The  principle 

mnS  idaSSty,      ^'  identity  in  logio  has  its  meaning  and  its  use  from  the  assumption  that  in  nature  and 

the  constitution  of  things  there  are  the  same  powers  «.  e.,  similar),  the  same  oauses, 

the  same  ends,  and  the  same  laws,  and  that  these  are  repreeented  to  the  mind  in  the 

came  concepts  with  a  fixed  content  and  extent.    The  identity  of  oonoepts  or  logical  identity  is  derired 

from  A  special  application  of  that  relation  of  identity  which  la  intuitional  and  originaL 

§  549.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  of  the  logical  axiom 
SdiSonf  ^^'  or  law  of  contradiction :  A  is  not  not-A.      This  is  only  a 

generalized  application  of  the  intuition  of  difference  to  any 
concept  whatever,  taken  in  both  extent  and  content.  A  thing  or  a  con- 
cept  is  not  another,  it  is  not  any  one  of  the  things  or  concepts  from  which 
it  differs,  nor  all  of  them  united.  Expressed  as  a  rule  it  requires  "  it  should 
never  be  confounded  with  them,  or  substituted  for  them." 
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The  law  of  excluded  middle  is  bat  another  application  of 
Ezoioded middle,  the  iDtuitlons  of  difference  and  identity  when  generalised 

It  IB,  every  B  is  either  A  or  not- A.  When  A  is  distin- 
guished from  not-A,  it  is  then  discerned  by  reflection  that  these  two  di- 
vide the  extent  of  all  conceivable  existences  into  two  classes.  This  truth 
is  then  stated  as  a  principle ;  which  is  ready  to  be  used  as  a  law  whenever 
it  \b  required  to  guard  or  correct  our  thinking. 

f  560.  Mneh  erit  has  resulted  from  tbe  enor  of  taking  thttM  three  logioal  lawa  as  the  original  and  tte 
only  lavs  of  onr  knowledge. 

It  was  entirely  natural  for  philosophers  who  were  practised  hi  the  schools  of  fonnil 

Mlsappllca-     logic  to  suppose  that  every  thing  which  man  helieves  to  he  tme  could  he  demonstrated 

^  Md  ^tlt^*  *^^     ^  ^^  methods  and  after  the  principles  of  the  syllogism.    The  tenacity  with  which  tliii 

^°    ^'  persuasion  has  been  adhered  to  is  most  remarkable  it)  the  history  of  all  systems  tad 

schools  of  thought.  For  a  long  period  after  the  roTival  of  philosophy  it  seemed  that 
man  would  never  cease  to  attempt  to  give  a  logical  demonstration  for  the  rery  axioms  and  principles  OD 
which  all  demonstration  must  rest  Logical  proof  was  required  for  aU  knowledge,  for  the  belief  in  a  mala- 
rial world,  for  our  confidence  in  m(*mory,  for  the  distinction  between  facts  of  oxperieuce  and  the  illnsionf 
of  the  imagination  ;  in  short,  Ibr  every  thing  known  ot  believed  by  man.  To  logical  proof  the  three  lawm 
of  thought  were  assumed  as  the  axioma  Hence,  upon  these  three  laws  was  made  to  re«t  tho  whole  stnw- 
tnro  of  human  knowledge,  and  from  them,  the  validity  of  this  knowledge  was  dednced  in  all  its  fonns  and 
applications. 

This  view  of  these  laws  Is  especially  maniibst  In  the  system  of  WoU;  who  sought  ibrmally  to  demon 
strate  the  truth  of  all  that  we  know.  These  logical  axioms  constitute  the  ultimate  prindptes  on  which  aU 
knowledge  rests,  the  decisive  criteria  by  which  the  credibility  of  all  knowledge  is  to  be  tested  end  tried. 

A  new  direction  was  given  to  opinion  in  respect  to  the  value  and  authority  of  the— 
Kant  rv'olved  principles  by  Kant  and  his  followers.  Kant  demonstrated  that  as  logical  axioms  thay 
these  laws  into  only  respect  the  consistaicy  of  concepts  with  conoepts,  nnd  aa  snch  cannot  be  mada 
forma  of  thought.     ^^  ^^^^  foundations  or  criteria  of  knowledge.    He  showed  that  besides  analytical  judy- 

ments  d  prior i^  to  which  these  principles  apply  in  the  ftiUest  moasure,  there  is  alao 
another  class  of  d  priori  judgments  to  which  they  can  have  no  possible  relation.  But  when  he  made  tha 
d  priori  elemont  in  all  these  judgments  to  be  dependent  upon  mental  forms  whioh  might  be  only  tha 
products  of  the  mind's  own  activity,  he  greatly  weakened  their  force  and  authority. 

Bchelling,  after  Flchte  had  carried,  Kant's  doctrines  into  complete  idealism,  sought  to 
8  h  1 1  i  n  a  and  P"*^*^®  *°*'  *"*'  knowledge  of  the  external  or  material  world  by  asserting  that  we  hava 
Hcf^l's  view  of  a  direct  intuition,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  indiffetanee  of  both  the  subjeoUve  and 
Identity.  objective.     In  other  words,  as  first  known  these  are  undistinguished  or  Idssrtkiai. 

From  this  indifiference  or  identity  of  the  two,  the  mind  develops  the  two  oppoaila 
forms  of  known  being.  This  was  an  entirely  novel  application  of  the  law  of  identity,  a  transferenoe  of 
it  from  the  logical  to  the  metaphysical  arena.  Hegel  sought  to  give  this  doctrine  definite  shape,  by  aiak> 
ing  pure  thought  or  the  abstract  concept  the  starting  point.  From  this,  by  the  neoessaiy  movement  oi 
thought,  he  sought  to  develop  every  form  and  olijeot  of  human  knowledge.  He  tested  all  knowMge 
by  logic,  and,  of  course,  made  the  logical  axioms  unlveisaL  But  In  doing  so  he  made  a  special  use  of  the 
law  of  negation  and  the  law  of  identity.  The  relation  of  negation  is  fundamental  to  his  whole  systam. 
Every  concept  is  what  it  is  by  Its  negative  relation  to  something  else  :  when  this  negative  to  something 
else  is  turned  back  or  applied  to  define  the  flxst  it  gives  it  all  its  positiva  and  definite  import :  A  is  not  B  : 
Its  not-B-ness  niakes  it  to  be  what  it  is  as  A.  The  relation  of  identity  is  similarly  applied.  A  ia 
shown  to  be  identical  with  not-B  by  precisely  the  same  mode  of  developing  and  defining  it.  Wbatarar 
is  dcvdoped  fh>m  any  concept  is  developed  by  thought,  and  In  being  developed  from  it,  is  shown  to  ha 
other  than  it  is ;  but  by  being  aflirmed  of  it  it  is  made  to  be  identical  with  it.  In  this  way  every  olgeol  ia 
«howii  in  its  thought-raUiloas  to  be  that  which  It  is  not-in  other  words,  to  he  Identical  with  it  be«BHi 
it  is  oonoeired  or  defined  ty  tt 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

MATHEMATICAL  RELulTIONS  :  TIME  AND  SPACE. 

Tn  duB  of  relations  or  categories  which  oome  next  in  order  ue  the  relations  which  involTe 
the  belief  in  time  and  space.  They  are  what  in  oar  daaaification  we  have  called  the 
mathematical  categories.  These  relations  are  of  the  most  ezteDsive  application.  The 
recognition  of  them  is  involved  in  every  act  of  consdousnees  and  perception.  They  are 
most  inthnately  blended  with  one  another.  They  suggest  the  space  and  time  which  are 
infinite  and  absolute — ^the  correlates  of  limited  time  and  limited  space.  Both  space  and 
time  are  invested  with  a  peculiar  mystery  which  seems  to  mock  every  attempt  at  analysis 
and  explanation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  mystery  of  their  nature  and  essence 
serves  to  iascinate  and  hold  the  attention  to  them;  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  subject- 
matters  both  invites  and  challenges  investigation.  In  order  to  relieve  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  we  will  consider  them  first  under  their  more  familiar 
aspects  and  relations,  and  afterwards  in  those  whidi  are  more  recondite  and  difficult  We 
begin  with 

I.  Mctension  as  given  in  sense-Perception;  or  the  relations  of  matter 
which  introduce  and  require  the  knowledge  of  Space, 

All  matter  is  §  ^^1-  -^^^  matter  is  known  as  extended.  The  beings  or 
known  aa  ex-  objects  of  which  we  becomc  cognizant  in  the  muscular  and 
sensorial  apparatus  are  extended.  The  percepts  which  are 
presented  to  the  sensorium,  as  eye  and  ear  and  hand,  are  perceived  as  ex- 
tended. Whether  this  objective  and  extended  world  is  first  perceived  as 
a  whole  and  then  divided  into  parts,  or  as  parts  which  are  afterwards 
anited  into  a  whole,  or  as  parts  and  whole  together  reciprocally  rela 
ted,  it  or  they  must  be  known  as  extended. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  extension  in  one  or  all  of  its  dimensions  is  known  at 

Thoeztensioviat    first  separately  from  the  matter  to  which  it  pertains  and  of  which  it  is  affinn- 

fint    blended 

with  mstUT.  6d ;  nor  that  its  several  directions  or  dimensions  are  clearly  distinguished ;  nor 

again  that  the  mind  is  at  once  familiar  with  magnitude,  form,  size,  and 
distance,  apart  from  perceived  objects,  or  even  as  belonging  to  such  objects.  Nor  again  is  it 
intended  that  these  objects  of  apprehension  are  dearly  distinguished  and  fkmiliarly  mastered  at 
even  the  first  application  of  the  attention.  Frequent  repetition  and  much  practice  is  requisite 
to  separate  the  elements  which  in  a  single  perception  are  blended,  or  vaguely  perceived.  But 
these  elements  nn-distinguished  and  connected,  must  be  potentially  in  the  object,  and  ready  to  be 
discerned  as  soon  as  the  mind  attends.  Some  are  mastered  more  easily  than  others.  One  and 
another  stands  out  from  its  background  of  original  IncUstinctness,  by  a  natural  prominence  as 
compared  with  the  remainder.  But  the  mind  neither  creates  its  materials  either  of  bemg  or  rela- 
tion, from  itself  or  by  means  of  its  own  energy,  nor  does  it  |^ve  validity  to  its  concepts 
of  either  simply  by  inspecting  o^'eots.  It  simply  finds  what  was  there  before,  and  what 
would  at  once  have  been  observed  if  the  attention  had  been  more  sharp  and  the  powers  had 
been  matured.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  distinguish  the  objects  or  parts  of  the  ol^'eots  of  its 
perception,  it  connects  them  at  once  by  the  relations  in  question. 

Development  of  §  ^^^'  "^^  ®^^^  *®  ^^J  matter  is  distinguished  as  snch,  from 
lioBT o*f"e«SlZ  and  by  the  observing  mind,  it  is  known  as  extended,  at  least 
»on.  in  two  dimensions.    We  cannot  conceive  the  eye  and  the 
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hand  to  rest  upon  or  to  move  along  any  so-called  object  without  the 
apprehension  of  an  extended  surface.  In  the  process  by  which  the  mate- 
rial world  itself  is  broken  up  into  separate  objects,  each  of  these  objects 
must  be  known  as  terminating  in  surfaces  having  different  directions  with 
reference  to  the  surfaces  and  positions  of  other  objects.  The  ball  which 
the  infant  grasps  and  holds  is  known  to  have  an  extended  surface,  which 
when  followed  by  the  eye  or  felt  by  the  hand  is  known  to  return  upon 
itself,  giving  as  the  result  ^formed  object  or  an  object  having  form.  The 
cube  sooner  or  later  makes  objects  familiar  as  extended  in  three  dimen* 
sions  or  directions,  t .  e.,  as  high^  broad,  and  deep.  This  extension  is  first 
known  as  outer  or  as  enclosing  mattei^.  But  when  the  child  peeps  into  a 
box,  or  surveys  from  within,  the  walls,  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  apartment 
with  which  it  is  familiar,  it  distinguishes  surl'aces  as  inner  or  inclosed 
by  matter  from  those  which  are  outer  and  inclose  matter ;  the  surfaces 
being  still  known  as  belonging  to  matter  and  not  at  all  as  separable 
attributes,  and  still  less  as  involving  relations  to  empty  space  or  a  con- 
aeivable  void. 

But  the  mind  cannot  contemplate  inclosing  and  inclosed,  or  outer  and  inner 
Told  or  inolos-  extension,  witliout  removing  the  inclosed  or  inclosing  matter,  or  at  least  with* 
ifig  ipaoe.  ^Q^  thinidng  of  them  as  removed.    By  the  child,  the  box  or  apartment  b 

believid  Hterallj  to  be  empty.  It  is  void  of  all  matter  that  is  disoem- 
ible  by  the  senses.  The  outer  surface  of  the  ball  or  cube  is  in  contact  with  no  perceiTed 
matter.  So  far  as  the  senses  apprehend,  a  void  or  empty  space  is  believed  to  envelop  them. 
The  contained  atmosphere  is  not  perceived  to  be  material.  However  decisively  succeeding 
experiments  may  prove  that  it  has  weight,  resistance  and  even  color,  the  senses  do  not  as  ret 
acknowledge  any  of  these  properties.  In  this  void  there  is  nothing,  i.  «.,  nothing  senable  or 
material  And  yet  this  void  can  be  occupied  with  matter.  The  box  and  the  apartment  can 
both  be  filled.  Cube  can  be  piled  upon  cube,  ball  can  be  laid  by  the  side  of  ball  till  the  hmer 
surfaces  are  reached  in  every  direction.  More  than  all,  within  this  void,  matter  oaa  be  moved ; 
the  ball  can  be  dragged  or  thrown  from  one  side  of  the  apartment  to  the  other« 

Matter  is  thus  percefyed  to  be  capable  of  being  included  or  sontranded  by 
void  space.  Is  Other  matter,  or  by  that  which  is  void — t.  0.,  not-matter.  It  is  also  known  to 
place  Md  dSc?  ^  capable  of  Includmg  other  matter  or  void  space.  Last  and  most  un- 
non.  portant  of  all,  it  is  known  to  be  movable  in  space.    Moreover,  within  the 

void  included  by  matter,  different  objects  may  be  introduced.  ¥^en  compared  with  one 
another,  or  with  this  inclosing  matter,  they  are  said  to  be  placed  or  situated  here  and  Afrt^ 
near  and  remote,  etc.  When  viewed  with  respect  to  a  person  perceiving  them,  or  an  object 
in  his  place,  they  are  be/ore  and  behmd  If  the  person  or  object  moves  or  is  moved,  be  or  i* 
is  said  to  go  or  to  be  carried  hither  and  thither.  These  give  the  relations  of  matter  to  nutter, 
inTolving  plaee^  poeition^  and  directum. 

All  these  relations  are  as  yet  known  of  different  portions  of  matter  as  perorived.  Tttt 
9tJside  and  innde,  the  ?iere  and  there^  etc.,  etc.,  are  only  affirmed  of  m«AerlBl  objects  ss  they 
sre  mutually  related  to  each  other,  and  to  the  something  which  at  least  is  not  known  to  be 
matter,  or,  it  may  be,  is  known  not  to  be  matter— 1.  e^  not  to  affeU  the  sensei  In  any  <tf  tfM 
asual  methods. 
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Analysis  r©-  §  ^«^3.  After  the  process  of  perception  is  complete,  and  all 
i^<^*o^  ^  ^**  ^t  involves  is  united  and  built  up  into  sense-objects  and 
^"^^  their  relations,  the  mind  proceeds  to  analyze  these  elements, 

and  to  think  of  them  separately  from  any  one  substance,  and  as  common  to 
many.  The  color,  the  taste,  the  feeling,  and  the  other  sensible  qualities 
are  conceived  and  named  apart  in  the  manner  already  explained,  and 
soon  become  familiar  to  the  mind.  But  after  disposing  of  all  the  qualities 
apprehended  by  sense-perception,  it  encounters  as  a  residuum  those  which 
are  suggested  by  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  matter  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  hand  experiments  upon  these  surfaces,  and  finds  them 
rough  or  smooth^  etc.  The  eye  discerns  them  as  variously  colored,  as  light 
or  dark^  etc.  But  no  one  of  the  senses  finds  what  we  call  their  extension* 
There  is  no  sense-perception  to  which  this  is  appropriate,  and  over 
against  which  this  may  be  set  as  a  quality.  Moreover,  this  very  property 
involves  the  recognition  of  the  void  to  which  it  is  conceived  to  have  some 
relation.  The  one  cannot  be  apprehended  without  the  other ;  the  asser- 
tion or  recognition  of  the  one  is  tJie  assertion  or  recognition  of  some  relar 
tion  to  the  other. 

What  is  this  void  which  we  call  space ;  which  as  yet  is  not 
^^Mto  many    perceived   by  the  senses,  and    yet  is  somehow   known   to 

exist  ?  What  is  extension  or  that  property  in  matter  which 
requires  the  recognition  of  space  ?  By  what  powers  and  processes  of  the 
mind  are  each  of  these  known?  How  are  they  defined  when  known? 
These  inquiries  remain  to  be  answered.  We  may  find  some  sdd  in  answer- 
ing them,  if  we  consider  first  the  attributes  and  relations  which  involve 
the  kindred  questions  in  respect  to  time. 


n.  Of  Time  as  apprehended  in  consoiouaness  /  or  the  rdations  of 
eoenta  which  introduce  and  involve  the  knowledge  of  Time. 

§  554.  The  phenomena  or  activities  of  the  soul  are  to  time, 
zeiatcd^to  the  what  material  objects  are  to  space.  It  is  to  these  events  and 
******  * **  '  activities  of  the  spirit  that  the  relations  of  time  are  applied 
with  the  most  eminent  propriety.  They  are  also  afSrmed  of  the  events 
and  phenomena  of  matter,  and  apparently  with  the  same  directness  and 
confidence  as  of  those  of  spirit.  Whether  this  happens  by  the  direct 
or  intuitive  action  of  the  mind,  or  by  its  indirect  and  mediate  opera- 
tions, is  reserved  for  further  inquiry.  Meanwhile,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  time  and  its  relations  pertain  with  eminent  propriety  to  the  phe- 
nomena which  the  soul  apprehends  by  consciousness. 

Every  psychical  act  or  state,  whether  apprehended  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly as  a  part  of  the  whole  series,  and  the  entire  series  viewed  as  av 
onoroken  whole,  is  known  as  continuing  or  enduring. 
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How  soon ;  or  whether  it  is  by  the  gradual  diadpliDe  or  instant  appUcatkx 
fioui  not  dUtin-  ^^  ^^  powers  that  psychical  phenomena  are  separated  into  distinct  eTents,  wc 
guished  at  firtt.     need  not  inquire.    The  events  of  our  inner  life  may  seem  at  first  to  flow  ic 

a  smooth  and  eren  current,  or  the  surface  may,  finom  the  first,  be  broken  by 
sliglit  ripples,  that  afterwards  rise  into  dearly-distinguished  waves.  In  either  case,  the  whale 
and  the  parts  are  Isuown  as  continuous  or  enduring.  An  act  that  is  literally  instantaneooSi  a 
state  beginning  and  ending  in  the  some  instant  and  occupying  no  time  at  all,  is  abaolutely 
icconr^ivable.  What  we  call  instants  are  not  timeless,  but  the  least  knowable  or  appreciable 
portions  of  Ume.  As  every  object  of  sense-perception — ^whether  many  as  one,  or  one  of  many 
— must  be  known  as  extended ;  so  is  it  with  the  phenomena  of  oonsdousness.  Continuance 
belongs  to  each  and  to  all  This  continuance  of  which  we  are  conscious  at  first,  like  the 
extension  wliich  we  perceive  in  matter,  is  not  known  as  an  attribute  or  relation  involving 
what  we  call  void  or  absolute  time,  but  is  known  as  blended  with  the  object  of  which  we  are 
conscious ;  constituting  with  the  special  matter  of  the  state  an  undistinguished  whole,  separ^ 
blc  by  the  attentive  thought  into  its  distinguishable  elements  or  relations. 

§  555.  As  800D  and  as  fast  as  the  oontinaoos  flow  of  these 
of  iwn  ciaines  of   inner  phenomena  is  broken  up  into  distinct  and  separable 

ictivities.  ,«,,  .  «  ,. 

events,  the  fact  that  thej  are  contmnoos  becomes  more  dis- 
tinctly apprehended.  Before  it  was  vaguely  known ;  now  it  is  made  the 
matter  of  definite  cognition.  But  there  are  two  classes  of  objects  given 
to  consciousness ;  firsts  the  energy  of  the  ego  by  which  it  manifests  its 
continued,  unbroken,  and  identical  life ;  and  second^  the  special  activities 
which  change  every  instant,  which  are  clearly  distinguished  from  one 
another,  and  attract  the  attention  by  their  special  force  or  quality.  The 
mind  knows  itself  the  subject  of  changing  activities — to  be  living  and  acting 
continuously.  That  which,  in  the  knowledge  of  what  is  here  called  the 
continued  life  or  energy  of  the  soul,  is  presented  as  the  object  of  its 
apprehension,  cannot  be  classed  with  any  thing  besides,  in  the  soul's 
cognition.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  it,  that  the  soul  distinguishes  itself 
from  its  changing  and  succeeding  phenomena,  and  that  it  knows  the  ego — 
the  self,  the  existing  being  as  contrasted  with  its  phenomena — ^to  be 
enduring.  But  the  soul  also  knows  itself  as  acting  and  suffering  in  ^tatee 
that  change  as  continuously.  Some  of  these  states  may  seem  also  to 
coincide  with  others,  as  one  continuous  or  repeated  act  of  knowledge  may 
run  side  by  side  with  two  or  more  diverse  states  of  feeling. 


Of  the  special  and  changing  activities  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  We 
The       prasent,    the  present  by  immediaie  and  irUuiiive  inspection,  but  we  know  them  aa 
past, and ftiture.    continuing:   the  past  activity  we  remember,  but  we  remember  it  as  am- 

iinmng:  the  fitture  we  anticipate  and  believe  in,  but  we  believe  it  ascoit- 
Hnuing.  But  we  know  all  the  three  as  connected  with  and  pro<eeding  from  the  oontinaal^ 
existing  subject  of  them,  and  as  by  its  life  connected  with  one  another.  Upon  this  oon. 
tinually  existing  and  proceeding  life  of  the  soul,  all  its  special  activities  and  states  are  pro- 
j^etedy  as  it  were ;  as  one  portion  of  extended  matter  is  perceived  over  ag^nst  the  back- 
ground  of  other  matter  more  extended  than  itself.  These  activities  thus  connected  are  known 
to  exist  in  a  series  involving  the  relations  between  one  another  of  now,  hefort^  and  afimr. 
These  relations  are  applied  first  of  all  to  the  individual  activities  of  the  soul,  not  at  all  to  tha 
instants  or  periods  of  time  which  they  are  conceived  to  occupy,  or  are  supposed  to  i 
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for  these  are  not  jei  sappoeed  to  be  reached  by  analysis  or  generalisation.  But  just  as  we 
speak  of  portions  of  matter,  as  /mt^,  there  ;  before^  behind ;  iri^Ain,  and  without ;  so  we  apply 
these  time-relations  to  the  states  of  the  soul.  As  we  find  one  portion  of  matter  included  by 
or  including  other  portions,  so  we  can  cut  off  one  portion  of  the  continuous  life  of  the  soul  by 
Tolnntary  or  involuntary  effort,  and  contemplate  those  states  which  are  bounded  by  it,  either 
in  the  way  of  inclusion  or  exclusion. 

g  556.  Tune  may  Beem  to  the  condcioosness  to  be  void,  as  spao6 
i^^doon  Toid  of   ^jj  appear  to  be  void  to  sense-peroeption.    The  mind  can  at 

least  attend  to  a  certain  series  only  of  the  events  of  its  inner 
life,  and  contemplate  the  rest  of  this  existence  as  nnoccnpied  by  any 
events  whatever,  and  yet  as  continuing.  There  can  be  no  time  absolntely 
void,  but  portions  of  the  sonl's  existence  can  be  considered  as  such,  in  the 
sense  explained.  But  that  time  should  be  conceived  or  known  as  void,  is 
not  at  flJl  essential  to  the  knowledge  of  events  in  the  relations  of  time. 
We  can  know  events  as  past,  present,  and  future,  by  considering  each  of 
them  as  continuous  phenomena  of  the  continued  life  of  the  soul. 

We  hare  to  do  thus  far  only  with  time-relations  in  the  concrete,  and  as  giren 
Gonaeloiiflien  in  consciousness.  By  consciousness,  it  will  be  obvious,  we  do  not  intend 
cawfallj-'idhied.    jg^^^\y  ^^^  power  or  the  act  by  which  the  soul  knows  its  own  states  as  present 

and  immediate.  It  includes  some  use  of  the  representative  power  in  respect 
to  post  and  future  events,  as  well  as  the  belief  that  what  is  represented,  was  or  will  be  actual. 
Consciousness  must  be  enlarged  to  this  extent  of  meaning;  before  it  can  connect  objects  in  the 
relations  of  time.  But  in  consctousness  as  thus  defined,  we  clearly  distinguish  between  what 
IS  concrete  in  the  matter  of  the  souPs  experience — both  its  separate  acts  or  stages  of  knowU 
edge,  feeling,  and  will,  as  weU  as  the  energy  of  the  soul's  continued  life— fVom  the  time-rela* 
tions  which  these  phenomena  hold  to  one  another.  These  last  are  a  remduwn  which  present 
material  for  ftirther  consideration  and  analysis. 

m.     Of  the  mutual  rekUiona  of  Extended  and  JBnduHng  oljecta. 

The  mind  dis-  §  557.  Material  objects,  as  we  have  seen,  are  apprehended 
IS"  ^S^  ^J  Bense-perception  as  extended.  Spiritual  acts  and  states 
oig«^  together.  ^^^  knowu  in  cousciousness  as  enduring.  But  sense-percep- 
tion and  consciousness  occur,  in  fact,  as  two  elements  of  the  same  psychical 
energy  or  state.  As  a  consequence,  the  relations  of  extension  and  dura- 
tion are  intimate  and  interchangeable,  and  the  conceptions  and  language 
originally  derived  from  and  appropriate  to  the  one,  are  appropriated  to  l^e 
other. 

We  do  not  insist  that  the  soul  can,  in  the  same  mental  state,  act  with  equal 
But  not  with  energy  m  each  of  these  forms  of  activity.  On  the  contrary,  its  force  is  most 
eqval  attantkm.     ijgQally  expended  upon  the  one  or  the  other.    But  however  energetic  and 

absorbing  be  the  energy  of  the  soul  in  its  sense-perception  of  a  materia] 
object,  it  cannot  be  wholly  unaware  that  it  also  exercises  spiritual  activity  In  perceiving.  However 
exclusively  introverted  is  its  gaze  upon  the  experiences  of  the  inner  self,  it  cannot  be  wholly 
unaware  of  material  and  extended  objects.  By  this  obvious  fact  of  actual  experience,  we 
explain  the  intimate  conjunction  of  duration  and  extension,  and  understand  how  it  is  not  on]| 
possible,  but  even  neoessary,  to  connect  the  two  in  imagination,  language,  and  thought 
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Duration  tnm».  §  ^^^-  '^^  ^^^  ^^  these  applicatioiis  whioh  we  notice,  ie 
riST'aSB^aSd  *^®  transference  of  the  relations  of  time  from  the  phe- 
phenomena.        nomena  of  Spirit,  to  the  activities  and  phenomena  of  matter. 

Duration  or  ooDtinuance  is,  as  we  hare  eeen,  originally  diaoemed  of  Uie  aotivities  aad 
phenomena  of  the  spirit.  To  these  the  relations  of  time  are  directly  and  properly  apf^ed. 
The  reason  is,  that  when  these  relations  are  affirmed  of  more  than  one  object,  whether  of 
matter  or  spirit,  the  intervention  of  the  memory  is  required.  We  cannot  say  of  the  trotdng 
of  a  horse,  of  the  flight  of  a  bullet,  or  of  any  other  motion,  that  it  continued  so  mamy  seconds 
or  minutes,  without  supposing  the  memory  of  the  observer,  who  is  all  the  while  looking  on,  to 
translate  the  objects  really  taking  place  into  the  objectt  as  perceived  by  hmudf^  t.«.,  into  so  maajr 
acta  of  Ait  own,  each  endttrmg  «o  mueh  Hme,  Every  object  of  memory  is  remembered  as 
having  been  observed  by  the  person,  and  is  recalled  by  him  as  having  been  observed,  and 
hence  as  necessarily  bearing  the  relations  of  time.  Material  acts  or  phenomena  must  be 
connected  as  constituting  an  intellectual  whole,  that  they  may  be  recalled.  This  is  ftirtiier 
evident  from  the  circumstance  that,  whatever  may  take  place  in  the  series  of  objective  or 
material  acts,  that  whioh  is  unobserved  is  totally  omitted  in  the  estimates  of  time.  It  is  to  the 
mind  as  enduring  as  though  it  had  not  been  at  aU.  It  is  not  true  that  observation  or  memoryi 
one  or  both,  makes  the  material  phenomena  to  endure  or  to  require  time  in  which  to  endure ; 
but  it  is  tme  that  the  knowledge  of  them  as  enduring  requires  that  they  be  thought  of  by 
some  person  as  occurring  in  his  actual  or  possible  experience.  We  raise  no  questions  and 
make  no  assertions  respecting  objective  time,  or  time  ccmsidered  apart  from  the  experience 
of  some  spirit.  We  have  to  do,  at  present,  with  daration,  i. «.,  as  experienced,  or  with  objects  es 
enduring.  We  assert  that  this  relation  can  neither  be  applied,  nor  thought  of  as  applied  to 
any  material  acts  or  events,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  duration  of  some  penon  who 
applies  to  them  his  own  spiritual  experiences  as  coinciding  with  these  in  fact  or  imaginatiaii. 
Every  such  application,  when  fhlly  tran^ted  or  explicated,  is  made  as  f<^ows :  *'  While  I  wea 
thinking  or  observing,  the  horse  trotted  or  the  bullet  sped  so  or  so  far.'* 

The  meararet  §  ^^^-  ^^^  though  duration,  as  a  spiritual  experience,  is  the 
tiraf^m'^^  ultimate  standard  or  measure;  the  duration  of  materia: 
tended  being.  events,— the  actual  measures  of  the  duration  of  both  spiritual 
and  material  phenomena, — ^are  taken  from  the  objective  or  material  world. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Any  standard  furnished  from  individual  and 
spiritual  experience  must  be  so  indeterminate  to  one's  self  as  to  be  use- 
less, and,  moreover,  must  be  wholly  inaccessible  to  every  one  besides. 
Though,  in  our  ultimate  analysis,  we  say  to  ourselves,  "  While  I  wae 
thinking  and  feeling  so  and  so,  the  pendulum  vibrated,  the  horse  ran,  the 
bullet  sped  so  or  so  far,"  yet  it  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to  fix  and 
render  familiar  any  individual  or  often  repeated  series  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, so  as  to  use  it  as  a  standard  even  for  ourselves.  Even  if  we  could 
do  this  for  ourselves,  we  could  not  bring  it  within  the  reach  and  use  of 
others.  Each  individual  might  perhaps  be  supposed  to  employ  his  own 
separate  measure  or  standard  of  duration,  but  no  two  persons  could  have 
one  that  was  common.  But  two  individuals,  and  even  two  myriads  of 
individuals,  can  observe  the  same  vibrating  pendulum,  the  same  advancing 
or  waning  shadow  on  the  dial,  the  same  rising  and  setting  sun,  and  can 
use  these  as  standards  to  measure  and  mark  all  other  phenomena,  bo^b 
internal  and  external. 
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It  I0  by  a  Dttunl  neoeasily,  therefore,  that  all  the  relations  of  time  should  be  mGasured 
oj  standards  and  dimensions  taken  from  extension  and  space.  Some  material  thing,  moving 
a  prescribed  distance,  is  taken  as  the  unit  or  standard.  It  may  be  a  heavenly  body  returning 
apon  its  path  at  supposed  regular  intervals ;  it  may  be  the  beating  of  the  hand  or  the  foo^ 
each  stroke  being  assumed  to  be  equally  long ;  it  may  be  some  artificial  motion,  as  of  a  pendu- 
lam  or  balance-wheel,  under  Ae  operation  of  gravitation  or  steady  tension.  But  whatever  the 
standard  may  be,  it  must  be  aananed^  for  it  cannot  be  in  any  way  demonstrated  that  its 
motions  are  uniform  in  thdr  rate  of  time.  It  cannot  be  demonstrated,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
intuitively  discerned,  that  any  of  these  motions  which  are  considered  the  most  accurate 
standards  of  time  are  uniform  with  each  other.  This  assumption  rests  upon  another,  that  of 
rational  order  or  fitness  in  the  constitution  and  phenomena  of  the  universe;  or,  in  other 
words,  upon  the  prinelple  of  final  eonae.  The  certainty  which  is  claimed  for  the  mathematioo- 
physical  sciences  in  the  ultimate  and  most  unquestioned  of  their  reladons, — ^the  sciences  which 
ftrs  styled  preeminently  the  sdences  of  observation  and  of  fact — rests  in  the  final  resort  upon 
this  d  priori  relation  of  being  and  law  of  thought. 

Not  only  are  the  standards  of  duration  taken  from  material 
duxfttion  teken    and  extended  objects,  bat  the  language  of  duration  is  taken 

from  the  same  source,  and  for  a  similar  reason.  In  fact,  and 
from  necessity,  all  the  relations  of  time  are  expressed  in  terms  originally 
appropriate  to  material  objects,  and  the  relations  of  extension  which  they 
involve.  Long^  shorty  before^  a/ter^  etc,  were  first  applied  to  material 
oDjects,  and  from  them  transferred  to  the  relations  of  time.  As  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  this  is  but  a  single  example  of  the  necessity  by  which  the 
language  and  terms  of  every  kind  that  are  applied  to  spirit  and  its  rela> 
tions  must  be  derived  from  space-objects  and  space-relations. 

IV.   0/  the  relations  of  Quantity  as  applicable  to  space  and  time  objects. 

Extended  biecta  ^  ^^^'  Material  objects  are  not  only  known  to  be  extended, 
measure  one   but,  as  extended,  they  are  soon  perceived  as  measuring  one 

another.  This  at  once  introduces  and  explains  the  relation 
of  quantity.  The  relation  implies  the  act  of  measuring,  and  the  discovery 
of  an  answer  by  some  assumed  standard.  Quantity  supposes  the  inquiry, 
How  much.  How  many,  or.  How  great  ?  It  has  for  its  answer.  So  much, 
So  many.  So  large — ^referring  at  once  to  some  object  which,  in  its  relation 
of  extension,  duration,  or  number,  is  before  or  may  be  before  the  mind. 
The  extended  material  universe,  as  at  first  vaguely  and  confusedly  per- 
ceived, is  unbroken,  having  only  superficial  extension.  By  the  process  of 
sense-perception  it  is  soon  broken  into  separate  objects,  each  of  which  is 
extended.  When  these  objects,  thus  separated,  are  again  compared  with 
the  unbroken  whole  from  which  they  are  divided,  they  are  known  as 
holding  to  each  other  the  relation  of  parts  and  a  whole.  The  same  is  true 
when  any  portion  of  this  extended  whole  is  detached  and  subdivided  into 
smaller  divisions. 

In  a  similar  way,  one  or  more  of  the  separate  acts  or  states 
ehioii  %en^  of  the  soul  which  follow  one  another  in  a  series  as  experienced 
toa         lami*.    .^  coDsdousness,  may  be  contemplated  as  dividing,  and  yet 
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making  up  this  whole,  the  whole  of  time  being  eonfltitated  by  the  con< 
tinued  activity  of  the  soul  in  its  diflferent  acts.  In  this  way  we  apply  th€ 
relation  of  whole  and  parts  to  both  extended  and  enduring  objects,  the 
whole  being,  in  the  one  case,  constituted  of  objects  adjacent  in  extension, 
and,  in  the  other,  of  objects  oontinuons  in  duration,  which  objects,  thus 
viewed,  become  its  parts. 

Psychologically  viewed,  the  relation  of  whole  and  parts  is  the  first  of 
the  relations  of  quantity  which  the  mind  apprehends  by  sense  and  con- 
sciousness, and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wholes  and  parts  which  result  from 
the  analyzing  and  combining  acts  of  sense,  representation  and  thought,  be- 
long among  the  formal  relations. 

Again :  The  adjacent  surfiices  of  extended  objects  are  observed  to  ooindde  in  one  of 
their  terminating  limits,  either  when  two  objects  are  placed  closely  upon  one  another  bj  tiie 
hand,  or  when  two  are  held  at  different  distances,  so  as  precisely  to  cover  one  another  to  the 
eye.  If,  in  either  case,  all  the  extremities  coincide,  one  of  these  objects  measares  the 
other,  and  is  equal  to  it*  If  one  extends  beyond  the  other,  it  is  greater ;  if  It  &lls  short  of  it 
it  is  less.  The  same  relations  would  be  a£Brmed  of  two  or  more  spiritual  states  as  enduring; 
if  they  should  be  actually  experienced  together  in  consciousness,  supposing  this  were  possi- 
ble, or  if  they  were  simply  conceived  so  to  occur.  We  speak  of  periods  of  time,  when  thus 
compared,  usually  as  longer  or  shorter  than  others,  or  as  equally  long  or  short  with  another,  in 
terms  taken  from  the  dimensions  of  space.  We  also  speak  of  more,  or  less,  or  equal  time,  in 
those  designations  of  quantity  which  are  conmion  to  both  space  and  time  objects,  and  are 
acknowledged  to  be  equally  appropriate  to  either. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  order  to  measure  one  extended  surface  by  another,  the  two 
must  be  in  fact,  or  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  in  one  plane.  Tou  cannot  measure  a  plane  by  a 
spherical  surface,  nor  a  circular  by  a  straight  line.  Tou  can  measure  only  the  planes  whidi 
each  present  to  the  eye.  Direction  in  some  sense  is  also  implied.  Tou  must  move  the  meas- 
ured object  evenly  in  a  plane,  or  move  it  towards  some  defining  limit,  which  must  be  kept 
steadily  in  view.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  eye  leads  in  the  sense^percepdons,  and  to  the  eyi 
at  first  all  objects  appear  in  one  plane,  direction  need  not  at  first  be  a  matter  prominently  eon- 
sidered. 

ifffiuimim  8  ^^1'   These  examples  explain  how  one  extended  object  or 

nquirai    num-    enduring  act  of  spirit  may  measure  another  by  the  relations 

of  equality  or  greater  and  less.  Measure,  in  another  mean- 
ing, supposes  the  application  of  number. 

This  relation  may  be  developed  so  far  as  to  be  applied  to 
nnmber.howde-  thesc  uscs,  ss  follows :  Mrst  of  all,  somc  objoct  must  be 
^  ^^  *  selected  which  shaU  serve  as  the  unit,  which  at  the   same 

time  can  be  conveniently  repeated  as  an  equal  part  of  a  whole  of  extended 
objects,  or  of  a  series  of  enduring  mental  states.  Let  two  objects  of 
equal  extent  of  surface  be  placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  be  seen  to  be 
equal.  Let  the  one  be  then  placed  adjoining  the  other,  and  made  to  coincide 
with  it  in  the  same  plane ;  or,  which  is  the  same  in  effect,  let  a  single 
object  be  moved  before  any  background,  and  successively  cover  and  reveal 
portions  equal  to  itself,  and  we  have  at  once  complete  occasion  for  the  use 
nf  number  in  measurement.    Two  equals  side  by  side  in  a  plane,  oar 
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be  Goiinted  i^  the  mind  contemplates  the  one  after  the  other  in  the  ordei 
of  time.  That  with  which  it  begins  is  the  first,  or  1,  of  the  series.  The 
next,  when  connected  with  the  one  taken  first  in  time,  is  second,  or  2. 
When  another  is  thns  connected,  we  hare  the  third,  or  9,  and  so  on.  Thus 
we  coont,  or  nomber.  Bat  to  count,  or  number,  is  only  possible  as  we 
connect  objects  by  a  consecutiye  series  of  mental  acts — ^that  is,  by  a  sericf 
of  mental  acts  followiog  each  other  in  time. 

The  object  which  thus  divides  into  equal  parts  an  extended  whole  or  a  con- 
Belations  of  ^^^^  series,  whether  the  dlTidons  are  permanent,  or  momentary,  is  called 
■amiMr.  its  measure.    When  these  parts  are  connected  as  following  one  another,  bj 

the  sustained  attention  of  the  mind,  the  parts  are  numbered  as  well  ai 

measured. 

§  562.  The  relation  of  number  is  complex,  and  requires  thai 
^^  '^r^^ed!   objects  should  be  connected  in  series  as  wholes  and  parts, 


and  contemplated  in  the  relations  which  are  derived  from  the 
time-rel^ons  of  the  mind  that  views  them.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
number  without  cognizing  objects  as  connected  as  wholes  and  parts,  by  the 
mind's  contemplation  of  them  in  a  series  of  acts  distinguished  and  united 
as  enduring  in  its  own  subjective  experience.  In  other  words,  number 
depends  upon  those  relations  of  time  which  we  assume  and  know  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  soul's  own  activity. 

When  a  series  of  mental  states  is  itself  measured  and  numbered,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  reflective  consciousness  the  series  itself  is 
made  objective  to  the  mind.  It  is  treated  or  viewed  as  though  it  were  a 
series  or  whole  of  material  objects.  In  such  a  case  it  is  itself  contem- 
plated by  a  new  series  of  acts  which,  as  necessarily  consequent  in  the 
mind's  subjective  experience,  both  require  and  furnish  the  relations  of 
number  which  are  forthwith  applied  to  the  objectHseries  before  it.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  this  object  is,  whether  it  is  an  object-object  or  a 
subject-object.  It  is  contemplated  by  a  series  of  acts  wholly  subjective, 
involving  as  spiritual  acts  the  attribute  of  duration  to  themselves,  and  as 
successive^  the  relation  of  number  in  the  objects  which  they  unite  and 
measme  as  wholes  and  parts. 

Thus  far  we  have  to  do  with  the  relations  of  quantity  as  known  m  the  concrete,  that  ^  as 
applied  to  actually  existing  objects.  We  have  seen  bow  one  portion  of  matter  or  one  act  or 
state  of  mind  can  be  applied  to  measure  another  or  others,  in  the  way  of  magnitude  and 
number.  We  have  also  seen  that  we  cannot  measure  extended  objects  or  connect  spiritual 
states  without  numbering  them.  How  these  can  be  conceived  as  pure  quantity  or  quantity  in 
the  abstract,  will  be  conadered  hereafter.    (Cf.  §  560). 

y.  Of  extended  and  endwring  objects  a*  Imaged  or  represenJted :  of 
space  and  time  o^eets  as  enlarged  and  measured  by  the  Imagination. 

§  563.    Only  a  small   portion  of  the  material  universe  is 
geme-per-    apprehended  through  tiie  senses  by  any  single  act  of  the 
••p    on.         mitid     The  hand  can  cognize  an  object  of  only  equal  extent 
95 
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with  itself.  The  eye  has  a  £iir  wider,  but  still  a  yerj  Kmited  range.  AH 
beyond  either,  is  apprehended  and  measured  by  the  representatiye  power 
Even  within  the  limits  to  which  the  eye  reaches,  and  upon  those  very 
objects  which  the  eye  seems  to  command,  the  representative  power  ii 
largely  employed  in  estimating  extent  in  the  dimensions  of  distance  and 
size. 

That  which  is  before  the  eye  is  the  utmost  which  the  eje  can  in  anj  senoe  be  aaid  to 
perceive,  and  very  rouch  of  this  extent  is  estimated  bj  the  mind's  eye.  If  we  change  the 
point  of  view  with  the  swiftness  of  the  flying  bird,  as  fast  as  we  see  a  new  extent  of  objeotSi 
we  lose  sight  of  those  present  an  instant  before.  The  sailor  who  is  driven  before  the  wind, 
finds  himself,  every  morning,  apparently  in  the  same  place  as  the  evening  previous — in  the 
centre  of  a  circular  lake  bounded  by  the  line  made  by  the  sky  and  the  sea. 

Within  these  lin^its,  whether  the  observer  is  fixed  or  in  motion,  this  ex- 
Wlihin  tbcm  tended  whole  can  be  divided  according  to  the  oonvanienoe  or  the  caprice  of 
as  wu  please.         ^^  percipient.    Nature  has  given  fixed  or  moving  boundary  lines,  by  the 

various  properties  of  the  undivided  and  separable,  of  the  stationary  and 
moving  objects  with  which  she  fills  every  visible  scene.  The  objects  within  the  reach  of  &e 
hand  and  the  direct  inspection  of  the  eye,  we  measure  by  selecting  some  one  as  a  unit,  in  the 
manuer  explained.  Those  beyond  these  bounds,  we  measure  in  a  mmtlar  way,  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  the  material  measured,  and  the  standard  by  which  it  is  measured,  are  AimishiM) 
by  the  imagination  only,  working  upon  the  suggestions  or  occasions  which  perceived  objects 
furnish.  We  seem  to  perceive  the  real  height  of  the  lofty  tree  that  shoots  up  from  the  hori- 
zon against  the  sky,  while  it  is  but  a  mote  to  the  eye ;  we  think  we  perceive  the  width  of  the 
stream  that  threads  the  distant  meadow  with  a  silvery  line,  but  these  estimates  are  possible 
only,  by  the  aid  of  the  picture-making  power,  that  brings  them  by  the  side  of  the  tree  under 
which  we  stand,  or  upon  the  margin  of  the  stream  where  we  sit  We  iiave  already  learned, 
in  considering  the  acquired  perceptions,  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the  inu^nation  that  w« 
supply  the  defects  of  the  senses,  and  interpret  their  indications. 

«-»   ;i  ♦I*  §  ^^^'    Beyond  the  limits  of  actual  perception  we  are  de* 

uMtheimaginar  pendent  upon  the  imagination  alone  for  our  estimates  of 
distance  and  size.  These  estimates,  within  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  experience,  vary  with  the  actual  knowledge  which  we  have  gained 
of  such  objects  by  inspection  and  recall  by  the  memory,  and  with  llw 
practice  which  we  have  gained  by  the  frequent  application  of  definite 
standards  by  the  representative  power.  The  adult  surpasses  the  child 
immeasurably  in  this  power.  So  does  the  man  of  various  observation  and 
of  disciplined  powers  excel  the  man  of  limited  knowledge  and  of  untrained 
habits ;  so  most  strikingly  does  the  modem,  instructed  and  taught  as  he 
is,  present  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  wisest  of  the  ancients. 

The  child,  uninformed  and  immature,  has  very  scanty  materials  with  which 
^J*he^Md  tQ  fill  up  Qp  extend  the  background  of  the  scene  that  is  within  reach  of  iti 
oligeots.      t  perceptions,  and  but  little  interest  to  excite  to  their  use.    Hence  its  eeti* 

mates  of  the  place,  distance,  and  size  of  the  objects  that  are  remote  from  iti 
reach,  uninteresting  to  its  feelings,  or  unfamiliar  to  its  handling,  are  singularly  oonAaedi 
eapricious,  and  uncertain. 

A  child  between  three  and  four  years  old,  of  no  inferior  intelligenoe,  and  of  good  oppor 
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.luutias  for  ioflfcniotioii  and  Uumght^  was  onoa  asked  how  ftr  <fialant  th«  son  sets,  and  answered 
proa^7,  In  the  nezi  Md.  The  answer  expressed  the  fhnt  impressions  of  every  child,  and 
3learl  J  illustrates  the  tittle  exercise  to  which  the  childish  imagination  is  disdplined  in  the  way 
of  filling  the  interval  that  lies  between  its  home  and  the  visible  horizon.  This  child  had 
walked  and  driven  for  miles  in  every  direction  from  its  home,  and  would  have  remembered, 
and  declared  if  prompted  bj  a  leading  question,  that  all  the  roadways  along  which  it  had  gone 
were  bordered  by  adjacent  houses,  fields,  and  gardens,  like  those  in  sight ;  but  it  had  nevet 
learned  familiarly  to  think  of  these  as  fillmg  up  the  space,  or  to  estimate  their  relative  dimen* 
sions.  Bey(md  the  bounds  that  shut  in  the  nearest  and  the  most  familiar  objects,  its  imagi- 
nation had  rarely  acted,  and  all  the  wide  universe  without  was  to  its  fancy  and  its  judgment 
almost  a  blank.  In  the  same  way  we  account  for  the  inc^aoity  of  a  duld  to  conceive  intelli* 
gently  the  length  ef  a  road  or  the  extent  of  a  journey. 

Very  like  the  immature  child  is  the  uncultivated  man,  especially  if  such  an 
The  imoultlva^  ^'"^  ^  fljted,  by  his  halnts  of  life,  to  a  single  narrow  valley  or  a  limited  rsnge 
ttd  man.  of  travel    Bvery  thing  beyond  is  confused  and  unmeasured.    The  horizon  of 

his  actual  perceptions,  or  the  slightly  enlaiged  horizon  of  his  expeditions  for 
hunting  and  war,  includes  all  that  he  knows  or  soberly  unagines.  He  may  at  times  fill  the 
blank  vacuity  beyond  with  objects  that  are  monstrous,  horrid,  snd  grotesque— oljects  that  are 
tenific  to  his  unintelligent  fears,  or  are  bewildering  to  his  insane  expectations ;  but  he  fixea 
few  or  none  which  hold  definite  or  rational  relations  to  others  as  measures  or  bounds.  The 
spatial  worid  formed  by  both  child  and  savage,  is  well  represented  by  the  rude  maps  of  the 
early  geographers,  in  which  the  countries  actually  traversed  are  drawn  with  a  certain  degree 
of  defintteness,  though  the  near  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  remote ;  while  all  beyond  is  a 
blank,  bounded  by  an  uncertain  line,  along  which  uncouth  monsters  are  placed,  or  the  unknown 
and  measureless  water  or  desert  shuts  fai  the  picture. 

If  the  child  or  the  savage  attempt  to  picture  and  measure  the  regions  of  the  sky,  or  to 
estimate  the  size  and  distance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  processes  are  still  more  uncertkin 
and  the  results  more  indefinite  and  vague.  Both  soon  tire  of  repeating  any  familiar  object 
selected  as  a  measure.  They  neither  think  nor  care  bow  large  are  the  sun  and  the  stars,  or  how 
many  are  the  steps,  the  miles,  or  leagues,  which  would  be  required  to  reach  them.  Thus  and 
thus  only  can  we  explain  the  very  inadequate  conceptions  on  these  subjects  which  the  eariy 
astronomers  aeeepted  and  taught. 

§  565.  Our  conceptions  and  measures  of  time-objects,  like 
^©-objeotB  fan-  those  of  space-objects,  are  largely  the  work  of  the  representa- 
tive faculty.  The  passing  and  present  acts  and  states  of  our 
own  spirits,  and  the  coincident  operations  and  phenomena  of  the  material 
world  are  the  only  time-objects  of  which  we  have  direct  cognizance. 
Past  objects  are  gone.  Future  objects  do  not  yet  exist.  Present  objects 
alone  directly  confront  the  mind.  The  past  must  be  recalled  by  memory, 
the  future  must  be  anticipated  in  the  imagination,  so  as  with  the  present 
to  complete  the  series  of  time-objects. 

The  standards  by  which  we  measure  these  objects,  whether  present, 
past,  or  future,  are  of  two  descriptions.  They  are  taken  from  the  materia] 
world,  in  the  motions  of  certain  objects  which  are  assumed  to  be  uniform, 
or  from  the  world  of  spirit  in  some  longer  or  shorter  period  of  our  own 
existence,  which,  with  the  feelings  attending  it,  is  made  the  standard. 
We  may  distinguish  these  standards  of  space  and  time  as  definite  and  m 
iefinite. 
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To  meaBure  past  erents,  we  must  be  able  to  recfJ!  them  in  their  oider,  m 
ti^^di^^t  ^  ^  ^^®  b^ote  128  the  material  which  we  are  to  estimate.  Bat  men  diffo 
men.  greatly  in  the  capacity  to  reviye  past  objects  m  their  fulness  and  order.    If 

the  capacity  to  recall  with  success  be  possessed,  time  and  effort  must  be  added 
that  any  past  series  may  be  restored,  so  as  to  be  estimated  or  measured.  Some  self-diadplioe 
and  practice  are  required  that  a  measure  may  be  prepared  from  our  inner  experience  wiudi 
shall  be  ready  fbr  use,  and  also  that  the  same  standard  shall  be  applied  on  the  occas!<nis  required. 

Differences  in  both  these  particulars  in  different  persons,  and  in  the  i 


Diflbrenoes  In  persons  at  diflSsrent  times,  account  for  the  singular  differences  whidi  are 
time.  notorious  in  our  estimates  of  time.    No  fiuit  is  more  generally  accq>ted,  than 

that  two  series  of  events  may  occupy  the  same  length  of  time  as  meaoored 
by  the  dock,  and  may  seem  to  vary  very  greatly  from  one  another  as  measured  by  the  mind. 
If  we  are  waitiug  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  a  Mend  or  of  a  railway  tram — if  we  are 
listening  to  a  tiresome  conversation  or  a  tedious  lecture,  the  time  seems  very  long.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  conversation  is  interesting,  or  the  pastime  is  absorbing,  the  time  flies  swiftly 
along.  The  child  cannot  believe  that  the  hour  has  come  which  calls  him  from  his  play,  to 
school  or  to  bed.  A  trip  by  a  steamer  seems  much  longer  than  a  trip  by  railway,  when  the 
time  is  the  same.  Each  are  sensibly  shortened  if  the  tedium  is  beguiled  by  spirited  conver- 
sation. A  week  spent  in  the  daily  routine  of  regular  employment,  goes  quickly  by ;  while  a 
week  of  constant  travelling,  filled  up  by  a  rapid  succession  of  exciting  objects,  often  seems 
surprisingly  long.  The  years  of  childhood  glide  slowly  away.  Every  day  and  every  month 
stretches  to  an  interminable  length,  because  our  present  enjoyment  brings  no  dinq>polntmttit, 
and  because  it  stands  between  us  and  some  ihture  enjoyment  which  the  mind  is  impatient  to 
grasp.  The  years  of  our  busy  middle  life  slip  hastily  by,  though  we  would  fkhi  delay  th^ 
flight,  because  we  are  too  busy  to  measure  the  passing  years. 

The  estimates  which  we  make  in  dreams  of  both  space  and  time,  are  ainga- 
Estimatei  of  larly  capricious.  They  strikingly  illustrate  and  enforce  the  truth,  that  these 
iju^ama.  estimates  depend  on  the  subjective  Judgment  of  the  soul,  and  these  judgments 

are  capable  of  extraordinary  variations,  from  merely  accidental  causes.  ▲ 
dream  whicn  takes  but  a  few  minutes,  suffices  for  a  long  journey  or  a  tedious  voyage,  for  a 
protracted  entertainment  or  a  prolonged  and  painful  contest  We  seem  to  ourselves  to  pass 
through  weary  hours  of  prolonged  suspense,  to  experience  manifold  struggles  and  disappcunt. 
ments,  to  climb  lofty  eminences  by  a  series  of  vain  efforts,  to  apply  ourselves  again  and  again 
to  fruitiess  tasks,  and  the  tune  which  we  spend  and  the  spaces  which  we  traverse  are  stretched 
almost  to  infinitude. 

iceMoremeBts  §  ^^^'  ^^  Constructions  and  roeasurements  of  space  and  time 
nu^ber^^alTd  wbich  we  have  thus  far  considered,  are  not  to  be  confounded 
iDAgnitadA.  ^i^jj  those  wMch  involve  the  relations  of  number  and  mag- 

aitude.  They  are  made  for  practical  use  and  convenience,  and  rest 
xpon  those  comparisons  of  one  series  of  objects  with  another  which  give 
.pneral  impressions  of  their  time  or  space  relations,  or  the  application 
^f  some  familiar  object  or  series  as  a  standard  hj  which  to  measure  one 
that  is  freshly  presented.  They  do  not  involve  any  great  precision  or 
an  exact  record.  In  the  most  of  these  cases,  the  relations  of  time  and  space 
are  not  the  sole,  perhaps  not  the  prominent  matter  of  interest.  The  mind 
judges  the  time  spent  in  one  occupation  was  about  as  long  as  the  tixnt 
spent  in  another.  It  took  me  about  as  long,  or  twice  or  half  as  long,  as  tc 
do  this  or  that  daily  duty.    The  distance  from  A  to  B  is  equal  to  the 
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difliance  from  C  to  D,  or  it  may  be  greater  or  leee.  Bat  wbeo  we  say 
London  is  3  to  4,000  miles  from  New  York,  or  the  moon  is  236,650  miles 
distant  from  the  earth ;  or  Washington  and  Napoleon  were  bom  and  died 
60  many  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  we  apply  measurements  of  a 
different  diaracter.  These  are  what  we  have  styled  the  definite  standards 
of  both  space  and  time. 

It  is  interestiiig  to  notioe,  in  tStoB  oonnection,  the  history  of  the  progreM  made  by  the 
human  race  in  the  Btandarda  of  both  tame  and  spaoe.  The  Bavage  measores  time  by  the  ba<t 
ding  of  the  oalc,  or  the  return  and  departure  of  birda  or  other  game.  By  and  by  he  marks 
Ae  coming  and  gohig  of  the  moon.  Then  rode  devices  lilte  the  depsjdra  or  the  sand-dial  are 
introduced.    Last  of  all,  the  scientifio  observer  employs  the  chronometer  and  the  astronomical 

So,  in  standards  of  length,  the  mind  has  passed  from  the  use  of  parts  of  the  body,  to 
measorements  by  the  aid  of  the  pendnlnm,  or  a  portion  of  a  drde  of  the  earth,  in  otdet  to 
find  an  accurate  and  trostworthy  standard. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  in  respect  to  these  standards  is,  What  are  the 
conceptions  of  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year,  a  yard,  a  rod,  or  a  mile,  which,  in  such  cases,  we 
speak  of  so  freely  and  apply  so  readily  ?  Are  they  images  or  concepts  ?  Are  they  individual 
or  general,  or  something  between  the  two  ?  We  answer,  They  are  both  images  and  concepts, 
or  imaged  concepts,  and  are  the  products  of  both  Imagination  and  of  thought.  So  far  as 
they  are  products  of  the  imag^tion  or  the  representative  power,  they  fall  within  the  present 
section. 

Standards  of  both  space  and  time  are  hnages  or  representations  of  material 
Whence^^nd-  objects.  No  images  can  be  formed  of  space  or  time  as  such,  or  of  what  are 
derived.  sometimes  called  pure  or  empty  space  and  time,  but  only  of  those  objects  or 

events  which  hold  a  relation  to  either  or  to  both.  When  these  are  pictured 
or  imaged,  they  carry  with  them  those  relstions  which  the  originals  necessarily  involve,  and 
from  which  they  caraiot  be  severed  in  reality  or  in  thoaght  (§  424). 

Objects  and  events  can  be  represented  or  pictured  with  the  greatest  possible 
How  Hmv  are  '^>]>>®>"  or  vagueness.  If  not  really  present,  they  can  never  equal  those  which 
pifltored.  are  subjects  of  actual  experience.    They  can  rise  very  nearly  to  that  freshness 

and  ftihiess  which  present  perception  and  immediate  consciousness  can  alone 
appr^end,  or  they  can  fade  and  shik  away  to  that  dimness  which  shnply  suggests  that  certain 
portions  of  space  and  time  are  covered  or  occupied  by  them.  In  forming  these  representations 
of  pure  and  empty  space  and  thne,  the  mind  has  only  to  fix  its  linuts  nearer  or  more  remotely, 
more  widely  or  closely,  and  leave  the  interval  between  wholly  unoccupied  by  either  objects  or 
events.  As  in  forming  images  of  objects  actually  perceived  or  experienoed,  it  can  make  them 
ftdl  or  scanty,  vivid  or  faint,  so  it  can  leave  unpictured  every  thhig  except  the  bounding  limits 
themselves,  and  these  it  can  picture  with  only  the  distinctness  required  to  suggest  the  space 
and  time  between.  But  even  in  all  these  cases  some  definite  and  individual  object  is  imaged. 
But  with  the  object  itself,  as  such,  the  mind  is  little  concerned.  It  only  employs  and  cares 
for  it  as  it  suggeste  the  space  and  time  to  which  it  is  related.  Thus,  for  a  standard  of  space, 
the  words  pardf  or  rod^  or  mi29,  may  call  up  some  visible  or  tangible  object  most  indefinitely 
pictured,  or  with  the  words,  a  minute^  an  houTy  a  day,  or  y«ar,  some  series  of  events  that  have 
■required  a  remembered  period,  or  a  part  of  such  a  period.  Both  these  are  pictured,  not  for 
ihdr  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  time  or  space  which  they  suggest.  But  these  standards 
are  concepts  as  weU  as  images,  and  they  cannot  be  completely  understood,  even  as  images,  til 
Uiej  are  considered  also  as  ooccepts.    This  leads  us  to  the  next  topi& 


YI.  Ofspaoe  and  Hme  objects  as  Qmerdlmd;  or  ike  Concepts  of  th€ 
relations  of  objects  to  time  and  space. 

How  the  rokfc.  §  ^®^'  I^«ffereiit  individaal  objects  and  events  hold  dmilai 
SStime  oSS  r®l*tio>i*  to  both  space  and  time,  whether  thej  are  presented 
•re  generalized.  ^0  sense  and  consciousness,  or  are  represented  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Space-objects  may  be  alike  in  relative  position,  distance,  form,  and 
size,  etc.,  Time  objects  may  be  alike  in  coexistence,  in  antecedence  or  sab- 
0eqaenoe,  in  their  relative  place  in  the  ordef  of  oocnrrenoe,  and  in  the  inters 
vals  by  which  they  are  separated  irom  one  another  or  from  any  other 
event.  The  mntnal  relations  which  exist  between  time  and  space  objects 
may  also  be  common  to  any  number  of  both  classes.  These  relations  are  as 
readily  generalized  as  are  the  attributes  of  material  or  spiritual  things.  It 
is  as  easy  to  generalize  the  forms  and  sizes  of  objects  as  their  color  or  their 
taste,  the  h^oreness  and  aftemess  of  a  spiritual  act^  as  its  quality  as  an  act 
of  knowledge  or  of  feeling. 

There  is  this  diiferenoe :  these  rdationB  are  in  their  Batore  incapable  of  being  directly 
pictorable  to  the  imagfautton,  as  are  the  properties  of  matter  and  spirit.  In  order  to  represent 
them  at  all,  we  must  first  picture  the  objects  which  hold  them,  and  so  recall  or  suggest  the 
relations  themselyes.  As  oonoepts  these  generalized  products  are  as  easily  formed  and  com 
prehended  as  any  other  ooncepts.  They  are  peculiar  only  in  the  relations  which  they  bear  to 
the  individual  things  and  erents  of  which  they  are  affirmed,  and  to  the  representations  of  those 
things  and  events  by  which  the  ooncepts  are  imaged. 

_  8  568.    The  words  by  which  these  relations  are  named  and 

These  relatlQiis     ,  ,  .  ,  n  n     i 

indiTidiiAi  and  known,  are  as  truly  genenc  as  the  terms  usually  callec* 
genera .  common.     It  IB  true,  these  terms  are  usually  called  terms  ot 

relation,  but  this  makes  no  difference  with  their  character.  AU  of  them,  it 
is  true,  have  a  more  or  less  direct  relation  to  tm  individual  place  and  time, 
and  seem  therefore  to  be  less  general  than  the  other  appellatives;  but  tbey 
are  all  capable  of  being  equally  applicable  to  many  individual  objects,  and 
hence  are  as  truly  generic  as  they.  We  cannot  say  A^e,  there^  nowy  be- 
fore and  after^  without  implying  that  an  individual  observer  occupying  an 
individual  place  at  an  individual  portion  of  time  apprehends  the  object  in 
this  very  relation,  but  it  is  possible  that  many  objects  at  different  timee 
may  be  here  or  there,  and  now  and  then,  before  and  after^  L  e.,  at  the  same 
time  in  different  places.  Hence  the  Tiereneas  and  tksreness^the  noumesSy  th^ 
beforeness  and  tJie  aftemess  may  all  be  common  to  many  individuals,  and 
like  sensible  or  spiritual  qualities  may  be  affirmed  or  predicated  of  alL 
Hence  these  objects  may  be  grouped  under,  or  classified  by  means  of  theae 
general  relations.  Hence  the  terms  which  denote  them,  take  their  {daee 
»ide  by  side  with  the  other  common  terms  with  which  we  are  more  familiar. 
Very  many  adjectives  of  time,  B&prioTj  later,  presentypasi,  a,nd  fhiture,  and 
of  space,  as  long^  shorty  high,  deq>y  and  broad,  and  of  form,  as  dreulat 
triangular,  square,  sphericcU,  and  conical,  and  of  motion,  as  su}^,  siou>^  etc. 
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will  oeoiir  to  aoy  thoughtfiil  mind  as  belongiog  to  these  classes  of 
words. 

AH  these  dasses  of  terms,  like  aU  other  notion  vords,  require  some  image  to  explain  and 
Ulostrate  them  to  the  mind.  Bat  the j  are  peculiar  in  this,  that  any  oljecfc  whaterer  will  sem 
lo  image  some  of  these  terms,  and  a  rery  large  class  of  objects  will  serve  to  illostrate  othera " 
Kverj  object  in  nature  and  in  spirit  has  some  relation  to  time  and  space,  and  hence  it  is  indif* 
ferent  what  one  is  dted  to  ezempUff  these  universal  relations.  Other  time  and  space  relation^ 
(hoo^  not  universal,  are  much  more  extensive  than  most  of  the  usually  recognized  appella* 
tivea.  It  19  much  easier  to  recall  an  example  of  an  event  that  is  eariy  or  late,  or,  an  object 
that  is  spherical  or  oval,  than  of  the  majority  of  the  common  terms  that  are  most  frequently 
need. 

YIL  Of  Mathematical  Quantitj/  ;  the  process  ly  tohich  its  concepts  are 
mfoloed^  and  their  relation  to  time  and  space. 

Two  eiaaeefl  of   §  ^^^'  ^hese  coDcepts  naturally  diyide  themselves  into  two 
m^^^ticai       classes,  the  concepts  of  magnitude  and  the  concepts  of  nam* 

ber,  or  the  concepts  which  are  related  severally  to  space,  and 
time.  We  begin  with  those  which  imply  the  existence  of  space,  as  being 
the  most  easily  explained  and  understood ;  t.  €.,  with  geometrical  concepts 
or  concepts  of  pure  magnitude. 

How        etri-    ^^^^®®®  *^®  TCLd^t  familiar  are  the  pointy  the  line^  the  surface^ 
Ml  M^t8  aie    the  triangle^  the  sqicare^  the  rectangle,  the  rhomboid,  the  solldt 

the  cube,  the  sphere,  etc 

These  terms  stand  for  both  images  and  concepts,  in  other  words  for 
the  products  of  the  imagination  and  of  thought.  As  images  they  are 
individual,  as  concepts  they  are  general.  The  representative  imagination 
recalls  sensible  objects  and  phenomena  with  their  relations  to  both  space 
and  time.    It  is  impossible  to  view  the  one  and  omit  the  other. 

The  creative  ima^atlon  idealises  not  only  the  sensible  and  spiritual  properties  of  these 
objects  and  phenomena  but  it  idealizes  thdr  space  and  time  relations,  §  S5S.  It  transforms  the 
perceptible  edge  with  its  actual  breadth  and  ragged  outline  into  the  id«il  line  which  has  neither 
breadth  nor  undulation.  It  smooths  the  undulating  surface  into  an  evenly  lying  geometrical 
superficies.  In  the  same  w«y  it  refines  the  blunted  comer  of  a  die  or  cubical  block  into  the 
mathematical  point  which  is  imagined  as  having  place  but  no  extent  In  any  direction.  These 
relations  cannot  themselves  be  thus  hnaged  without  the  aid  of  some  concrete  object,  but  the 
okject  itself  can  be  imaged  with  these  relations  thus  idealised  and  refined.  When  the  attention 
is  withdrawn  from  the  object  related  and  occupied  with  the  relation  in  question  thus 
Idealized,  the  relation  itself  is  said  to  be  hnaged.  This  act  of  fixing  the  attention  is  an  act 
of  analysis,  prelfanhiary  to  the  act  of  generalization.  But  when  the  relation  is  generalized, 
we  have  a  concept  in  place  of  an  image,  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  concrete  and  indi> 
vidual  which  belongs  to  any  other  concept.  That  is,  these  concepts  need  to  be  imaged  and 
iUustrated  by  concrete  objects  as  truly  as  do  others.  Thdr  import  can  be  understood  and 
their  validity  established  only  by  this  process.  As  has  already  been  explained,  g  468,  their 
superior  clearness  and  intelligibility  as  the  materials  for  definition  and  deduction  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  mind  can  reour  to  their  import  by  citing  some 
Individual  example,  and  can  be  sure  that  it  has  considered  every  one  of  its  possible  relations. 
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§  570.  All  the  geometrical  conceptione  are  dependent  npoc 
MBamptionl^*    the  assumption  of  the  space-relation  of  ohjects.    Without 

these  space-relations  they  have  no  meaning.  They  presnp* 
pose  the  helief  in  these  space-relations,  as  actually  belonging  to  every 
material  existence.  They  rest  upon  the  belief  in  that  absolute  and  infinite 
space  which  limited  space  presupposes  and  iuTolves.  Space  with  the  space- 
relations  of  objects,  is  the  ever-assumed  background  upon  which  all 
geometrical  constructions  are  projected,  and  over  against  which  aU  its 
processes  are  interpreted.  Its  presence  is  not  expressed  in  language,  but 
it  is  constantly  recognized  by  the  mind  as  essential  to  the  intelli^bleness 
and  the  application  of  the  definition,  and  proof.  A  line,  a  point,  etc.,  are 
no-things,  they  are  incomplete  and  impossible  conceptions  except  as  space 
is  supposed  and  supplied  by  the  mind  as  that  in  and  by  means  of  which 
they  can  be  constructed  and  conceived.  These  truths  are  too  obvious  to 
need  further  proof  or  illustration. 

The  vouchers  for  the  reality  and  the  Talidity  of  these  conoeptions  are  to  be 
Po8tn]ateaof  found  in  the  mmd^s  own  power  to  construct  them.  The  mind  knows  that  H 
aaanSy.*'^^**^    can  construct  these  concepts,  and  knows  what  they  are  when  constructed. 

Geometry  postulates  of  every  student  that  he  should  make  them  for  hunsclf. 
The  language  of  these  u>,  ^*draw  a  line,^^  ^^eaneeive  or  eoMtruet  a  pUtnej"  ^'thiftk  of  a 
potn/."  It  lays  the  foundations  for  its  reasonings  in  these  postulates.  It  defines  the  mean- 
ing of  these  constructions  by  analyzing  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  apMx 
to  which  they  all  have  a  common  relation.  It  illustrates,  or  as  we  usually  say,  demon' 
atraies  the  relations  unknown  before  by  referring  to  new  constructions  made  concrete  in  some 
material  substance,  for  example,  by  a  cube  or  sphere,  a  cone,  a  dot,  a  chalk  line,  a  rough  surftce 
on  blackboard,  or  paper  included  by  marks — which  are  no  mathematical  lines  but  serve 
to  represent  them  and  hold  the  attention  to  what  they  represent  In  the  so-called  demon8trft> 
tion  of  Geometry  one  figure  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  in  connection  with  another.  Additional 
figures  are  placed  by  the  side  of  those  already  constructed,  or  those  already  drawn  are  divided 
•0  as  to  enable  the  mind  to  bring  into  comparison  figures  that  had  been  inaccessible  and 
incommensurable.  But  as  it  is  with  the  original  and  simpler  definitions  or  postulates  so  is  it 
with  these  complex  constructions.  Space  is  supposed  as  the  necessary  attendant  of  each  and 
of  all,  making  it  possible  to  construct  them  and  to  evolve  the  new  relations  which  the  mind 
discerns  by  skilfully  preparing  and  combining  the  required  figures.  As  has  already  been 
shown,  §467,  the  nerve  and  force  of  the  geometrical  demonstration  rests  more  upon  these  saees^ 
sivQ  intuitions  than  upon  that  element  in  it  which  is  properiy  deductive. 

«   .^      ..^     8  571.  77ie  concepts  of  number  are  conditioned  upon  certain 

Conditions  of  the     ^  ^     ,  «     ,  .  ,     ,  .  /^-T.  <■ 

oTOceptsofnum-  relations  of  objects  and  phenomena  to  time.  Objects  to  be 
capable  of  number  must  be  contemplated  in  a  continued 
series.  Tliis  only  is  possible  by  the  known  and  recognized  relation  of 
such  objects  to  the  mind^s  continued  or  sustained  action  as  it  contemplates 
them  in  succession.  They  must  also  be  viewed  reciprocally  as  wholes  and 
parts.  This  is  possible  only  as  the  mind  gathers  objects  viewed  aa 
Arranged  in  a  series  into  a  group  which  it  breaks  up  into  parts,  reuniting 
these  parts  with  each  other  at  its  will,  making  its  units  larger  oi  smaller 
according  to  its  caprice.    To  both  these  relations  time  is  the  neoessarw 
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condition,  to  the  oontinued  sabjective  act  of  the  mind  in  connecting 
objects  into  a  series,  and  to  the  recalling  of  them  as  thus  connected,  so  tliat 
they  may  be  arranged  and  grouped  as  wholes  and  parts  by  the  successive 
additions  of  units. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  what  it  is  to  number  or  count,  and  that 
to  the  act  of  counting,  time  must  be  assumed  as  both  the  subjective  and 
objective  condition.  The  relations  by  which  objects  are  viewed  or 
connected  in  the  act  of  counting  when  abstracted,  generalized,  imaged 
and  symbolized,  are  the  relations  of  number. 

These  relations  oan  be  applied  to  any  objects  whatever— to  material  objects,  to 
number  can  be  spiritua]  objects,  to  acts  or  states  of  the  mind  itself^  to  the  very  acts  of  the 
J^^S^  ^  y    mmd  in  numbering,  in  short,  to  any  thing  which  can  become  an  object  of  direct 

or  reflex  cognition.  Any  series  of  objects  can  be  used  as  the  symbols  or  im- 
ages of  nnmber.  We  may  use  objects  most  unlike  one  another,  contemplating  them  only  in  their 
nomerical  relations,  or  we  may  select  those  very  nearly  alike,  and  presenting  so  few  points  or 
features  of  interest  as  not  readily  to  distract  the  mind  from  the  single  relations  conditioned  by 
time.  Thus  a  row  of  marbles,  of  kernels  of  grain,  or  a  series  of  marks  is  usually  selected.  Such  ob- 
jects can  be  readily  interchanged  with  one  another,  and  therefore  suggest  little  more  than  their 
numerical  relations.  For  convenience  of  recording  and  recalling  the  results  of  the  processes 
of  counting,  arbitrary  symbols  have  been  selected.  Thus,  for  two  objects  made  one  by  a  single 
addition,  we  employ  the  symbol  of  two  marks,  as  in  the  Roman  system,  II,  later,  the  Arabic 
character  2 ;  then  III,  8  ;  then,  instead  of  fiye  mai^  we  use  V  Rom.  and  0  Ar.;  instead  of  four 
and  six,  V  diminished  by  I  going  before,  and  increased  by  1  following,  or  the  Arabic  characters, 
(  and  6,  etc.,  etc. 

§572.  The  principal  concepts  of  number  are  the  vnitj  the 
concepts  of  8um^  the  difference^  the  multiple^  the  divisor  and  the  ratio, 
"""*    *  For  our  purposes  these  need  not  be  separately  and  carefully 

defined.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  notice  that  they  stand  for  the  relations 
of  objects  as  viewed  in  a  continued  series,  i.  6.,  contemplated  as  parts  that 
can  be  augmented  by  a  constant  addition,  or  repeated  one  by  one  or 
group  by  group ;  or,  again,  as  a  whole  that  can  be  diminished  by  a  constant 
subtraction,  or  be  separated  into  equal  parts  that  are  themselves  more  or 
.ess  numerous. 

These  concepts  cannot  be  so  readily  defined  as  they  oan  be  imaged  and  exemplified.  To 
explun  and  illustrate  what  they  are  we  must  take  objects  and  count  them.  Theb  meaning  is 
originally  taught  and  repeatedly  explained  by  the  directions,  do  so  and  so  with  them,  take  ob- 
jects and  count  them  thus  and  thus.  In  other  words,  they  rest  upon  postulates  as  truly  as  do 
the  concepts  of  geometry.  They  assume  that  the  mind  can  perform  certain  thought-processes 
which  result  in  certain  thought-products.  The  psychological  conditions  of  these  processes  are 
distinguished  objects,  whether  material  or  spiritual  Their  logical  condition  is  the  reality  of 
time-relations,  and  of  tfane  itself  as  making  these  relations  possible.  That  nnmber  depends 
Qpon  and  implies  time,  is  obvious  still  further,  from  the  language  which  we  conthiually  use  in 
our  definitions  and  analyses.  We  say,  add  this  so  mani/  time$  ;  ten  taken  twice,  t.  e.  Aoo  Hma  ten, 
is  twenty ;  ten  divided  one  Him  by  five,  or  diminished  once  by  three^  is  reepeotiTely  two  and 
ie?eD. 
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The  a  Uoatum  ^  ^^^'  '^^  application  of  mmbeT  to  magnitude^  or  of  the 
^  '^J^JJ'  **»  concepts  of  discrete  to  those  of  eontinnotifi  quantity,  depend! 
on  the  mutual  retdtions  of  time  and  space  objects  which  hare 
already  been  explained,  §  657.  If  number  can  be  applied  to  the  parts  of 
space  and  time  in  the  concrete,  so  that  one  can  measure  the  other,  then  the 
concepts  of  number  can  be  applied  to  the  concepts  of  magnitude,  for  both 
of  these  are  resolved  into  and  explained  by  their  origin  in  individual  time 
and  space  objects.  We  take  any  portion  of  space  as  a  whole,  we  divide  it 
into  parts,  we  number  these  parts,  we  discern  ratios  between  them.  We 
express  the  powers  of  curves  by  their  equivalent  fonnu}»  of  lines,  as  symbo- 
lized bj  numbers,  creating  all  those  conceptions  and  performing  those  pro- 
cesses which  modem  analysis  has  discovered  and  applied. 

ym  Of  the  applieation  of  mathematical  conceptions  to  Materki 
phenomena, 

S^'mSeimSI  §  ^*^^'  '^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^®  Considered  the  pure  mathematica 
cai  oonceptB  are    Pure  geomctrv  seems  to  deal  only  with  ideal  constructions 

applicable  to  mft-     .       , 

tonal  objeote.  in  ideal  space,  and  pure  arithmetic  and  algebra  with  idea] 
concepts  conditioned  by  abstract  or  ideal  Time.  How  can  it  be  possible 
to  apply  these  ideal  creations  to  material  things  and  sensible  phe- 
nomena ?  To  this  general  question  we  give  the  following  general  answer. 
These  concepts  of  number  and  magnitude,  are  all  generalized  from  the  in- 
dividual relations  of  concrete  objects  and  events  to  both  space  and  tima 
We  cannot  explain  or  understand  them  except  as  we  go  back  to  such  ob- 
jects and  find  them  realized  in  these.  In  the  order  of  time  and  acquisition 
we  know  applied  number  and  applied  magnitude  before  we  know  pure 
number  and  pure  magnitude.  The  latter  are  always  explained  by  the 
former. 

Moreover,  as  number  and  magnitude  are  in  a  certain  sense  idealised 
when  they  are  affirmed  of  concrete  objects,  and  the  mind  discerns  a  differ 
ence  between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  so  is  it  when  these  concepts  are  gooer- 
alized  and  the  inferences  from  them  are  reapplied  to  these  objects.  We 
do  not  expect  that  they  will  exactly  conform.  Certain  properties  of 
matter  were  necessarily  left  out  of  view  in  forming  such  concepts.  These 
must  all  be  considered  and  brought  into  view  to  modify  our  ideal  inferences^ 
In  estimating  the  velocity  of  bodies  we  consider  them  as  capable  of  con- 
stant force  and  of  accelerated  motion,  the  force  being  manifested  in,  and 
estimated  by  motion.  When  we  compare  the  results  of  our  mathematical 
processes  we  do  not  find  that  they  hold  good.  Why  should  they  ?  Oui 
data  were  ideal.  They  assumed  what  rarely  if  ever  actually  occqtb^ 
i.  a.,  a  force  entirely  constant  and  equable.  Or  if  this  were  real,  certaii. 
properties  or  attributes  of  moving  bodies  were  omitted  in  our  estimate  ot 
the  result,  e.  ^.,  the  increase  of  resistance  with  the  increase  of  velocity. 
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In  iftfcAofittfi,  bodieB  are  Tiewod  m  ftttntetad  toygraflUtiou,  m  held  togethei 
Snmple  iBlIe-  **^  cohesion,  as  impelled  by  a  natoral  or  artificial  agency,  as  capable  of  both 
•hAuioc  foree  and  motion,  as  aoqniring  and  losing  velocity.    But  gravitation,  in  these 

concepts,  is  idealised  as  a  constant  force  manifested  in  motion,  the  rapicUty 
of  which  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  nature  of  gravity  itself  as  a  ma- 
terial agent,  is  not  conMdered,  nor  that  of  inerUa;  nor  is  the  resistance  of  intervening  media, 
bat  only  the  ample  fact  of  motion,  or  a  tendency  to  motion,  with  certain  constant  relations  ip 
space  and  time.  In  like  manner  cohesion  is  conceived  as  manifested  In  tbe  phenomena  of  mo- 
tion. So  the  laws  and  properties  of  bodies  in  motion  and  pressure  are  expressed  by  space  and 
time  relations.  Whether  bodies  do  in  fact  move  or  tend  to  move  with  regularity  in  these 
relations  so  that  their  motions  can  be  measured  and  computed,  are  facts  that  can  be  ascertained 
and  vouched  for  by  observation  and  induction  only. 

In  illustration  of  this  we  observe  that  Newton's  great  laws  In  respect 
S^^^Vfl^!?^  to  the  causes  and  continuance  of  force  and  motion  are  all  generalised 
ks.  observations  of  facts  of  sense  enforced  on  grounds  of  high  probability.    In 

other  words,  they  are  grounded  upon  mduction.  These  laws  or  facts  being 
assumed,  we  reason  and  compute  with  respect  to  the  direction  and  rate  of  bodies  in  mo- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  pressure  and  weight  of  bodies  tending  to  move,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  results  of  bodies  conspiring  together  m  motion,  just  as  we  can  reason  or  com- 
pute with  respect  to  a  sizelees  or  weightless  point  that  is  supposed  to  move  in  a  breadthlesi 
line.  Thftt  it,  we  apply  to  these  material  objects  the  concepts,  relations  and  laws  of  the 
pure  mathematics.  But  when  we  compare  the  results  of  our  computations  and  demonstrations 
with  bodies  actually  existing  and  phenomena  actually  occurring,  we  find  that  the  two  do  not  coin> 
dde.  When  we  find  that  the  prophecy  given  by  tbe  demonstration  or  computation  is  not  fulfilled 
by  the  facta  of  the  velocity,  weight,  or  pressure  of  the  material  bodies  with  which  we  come  in 
contact,  we  account  for  the  discrepancy  by  those  elements  or  properties  which  we  were 
obliged  wholly  or  partiaDy  to  disregard,  such  as  inertia,  resbtance,  friction,  and  the  lilce.  In 
many  cases  these  are  so  unimportant  that  we  subject  them  to  no  estimate,  but  take  the  result 
as  exact  enough  for  our  purposes.  In  other  cases,  as  in  gunnery,  astronomy,  and  the  working 
of  machinery,  we  seek  to  express  the  value  and  effect  of  these  very  fbroes  in  mathematical 
concepts  and  formulte,  and  subject  them  to  mathematical  computation,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  which  had  been  applied  to  the  prime  forces. 

1 575.  Ab  all  material  otgeeta  muat  of  neooasity  bold  relations  to  spaoe,  and  all  material 
All  materialob-  erenta  or  phenomeDa  relationa  to  time,  and  am  ova  peroeptioxM  of  each  most  bo  formed  In 
^maSaaatioiS  ^""'^  ^"^^  ^'  ^^^  '*  foUowa  that  th^  all  are  soaoeptible  in  lome  sort  of  mathematioal 
ralations.  lelattonB.    The  tendency  to  seek  and  expect  regiularity  and  unifoimity  in  tbeee  relatkma 

wae  very  natnxally  soggeeted  and  very  early  developed  to  the  thoughts  of  men.  It  was 
BBtual  to  beUeve  that  the  heavenly  bodies  which  moved,  or  appeared  to  move,  advanced  at  regular  rates  of 
speed  and  returned  to  their  starting  plaoes  at  nniibim  intervals  of  time.  This  expectation  prompted  the  ear- 
liest ohwrvatians  of  astronomy,  and  its  oonclnsions  zest  on  the  inductions  which  this  speculation  excited. 
When  the  phenomena  of  matter  began  to  be  aoooxmted  for  by  their  causes,  and  the  active  agents  or 
forces  of  natnre  were  ascertained,  it  was  natuml  to  believe  that  these  several  efforts  and  produoti 
were  obedient  to  and  dependent  upon  the  mathematical  relations  of  the  working  of  these  causes,  either 
their  quantity  of  matter,  the  rate  of  their  motion,  or  both  of  these  combined.  Exact  observations  and  ear»- 
fUl  expertments  ccnfizmed  the  troth  of  these  anticipations  in  respect  to  many  phenomena,  and  in  this  way 
WM  evolved  what  are  called  the  laws  of  mechanics,  both  on  the  eartii  and  in  the  heavens.  The  succearfU 
Aifoovery  and  establishment  of  one  mathematical  law  after  anothor  by  Qalileo,  Kepler,  Newton,  and  La* 
{dace*  greatly  extended  the  domalD  of  this  Und  of  knowledge. 

When  the  agents  or  elements  of  the  new  chemistry  were  discovered,  and  their  nature 
A  H  ti  to  determined,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  eto.,  and  when  many  well-known  substances  were  de. 
ffK?ffy*  oomposed  into  these  and  kindred  elements ;  when,  also,  the  reality  of  chemical  union 

and  ehenloal  products  was  vindieated,  the  bright  thought  of  the  mathematical  Dal- 

ton  that  these  agents  unite  with  one  another  in  constant  weights  of  atonw  os 
f  ulumee  of  gas  at  tbe  same  temperature,  introduced  a  luminous  order  into  the  whole  sphere  of  othemloal 
seienoe,  and  sul^eeted  its  wondarital  phenomena  to  the  control  of  definite  mathenuitleal  laws.    Upon  4Uk 
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eonjeetnre,  Teciilfd  into  a  diiooTMcy,  Testi  «ha  predM  nomeiiolatiin  of  tlia  lator  chonktiy  nDd  ffci  oompMl 
and  almost  algebraic  BymboliBttion. 

Aa  the  oonaequenoe  of  these  remarkable  diaoiyeriea  of  a  xigid  obedienoe  to  mathaimatloa]  lav  lA 
the  roost  poetical  of  the  physical  sdences,  the  impNcaioD  was  oonfltmed  in  ib»  mlndfl  of  many  Btodents 
of  Datnre,  that  we  ought  to  expect  and  seek  for  the  obeerrance  of  mathematical  rolations  in  every  depart* 
ment  of  matter,  even  in  thoee  material  oonditiona  on  which  pflychologieal  phenimtena  depend.  li  vaf 
early  discovered  that  the  quality  of  hazmonioias  mnaioal  tones  emitted  from  a  stringed  instmment  de- 
pends on  the  lengtii  of  the  strings  and  the  colnddence  of  their  vibrations ;  that  when  the  string  on  being 
•truck  springs  backward  and  forward  in  the  same  or  proportional  times,  the  sound  which  pleases  the  ear 
is  the  reaolt,  while  if  the  times  or  fractions  of  times  in  these  vfbratloDa  fiul  to  oorrespond,  diMordnat  and 
displeeaing  tones  are  certain  to  follow. 

By  and  by,  light,  or  the  material  agent  or  oonditlon  of  vision,  was  iubjected  to  adentille 
thought  and  inquiry.    It  was  flxat  oonceived  to  be  a  material  aubetance,  the  paitidei 
To^bghtaadop-     ^f  ^^^^^   proceed  in  right  lines    from  all  luminous  and  illuminated  bodies,  from 
which  lines  they  are  reflected  and  rd^acted  by  material  agenta,  so  as  to  prodoee 
the  e£EactB,  or,  more  exactly,  to  ftunish  the  conditions  of  vision.    To  tiiese  pro^ 
oeases  of  reflection  and  refraction,  mathematical  relations  and  formulsB  were  at  onoe  aiq[>Iied  with  the  saai 
propriety  as  ihey  bad  been  previously  used  to  explain  the  motions  of  otiier  bodies.    As  the  pheaomaoa 
corresponded  to  these  mathematical  formuLee,  the  formuln  themselves  were  accepted  as  their  estahlidied 
laws^  and  the  laws  of  light  as  expressed  by  mathematical  relations  took  their  place  among  the  laws  of  ofiief 
material  bodies.    When  the  theory  of  undulations  was  suggested,  and  the  phenomena  of  Ught  wen  avp* 
posed  to  admit  of  a  more  satisfootory  explanation  on  the  supposition  of  the  exdtement  and  propagation  ot 
a  sezJea  of  wave-like  motions  in  the  matter  of  light,  the  mathematical  relations  proper  to  sudi  undula- 
tions were  at  once  brought  into  requisition,  and  formnlss  appropriate  to  undulating  motion  were  accepted  as 
expttsssing  the  laws  of  light. 

The  material  conditions  of  hearing,  or  the  agent  or  element  of  sound  was  tried  la  Ita 

turn,  partly  because  of  the  laws  which  were  known  to  attend  those  vibcationa  that  yteM 

To    sound    and     muMcal  tones,  and  partly  because  of  the  success  which  had  been  achieved  in  expla^iiag 

^'^      ^^  by  mathematical  relations  the  phenomena  of  light,    llie  theory  was  soon  accepted,  thai 

these  relations  are  alao  applicable  to  the  sdence  of  acoustics. 

Kext  in  order  it  was  suggested,  that  the  sensations  of  heat  can  be  explained  upon  the 

theory  of  the  more  or  less  rapid  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  matter  that  are  occasionad 

To  hfi^t.  by  the  subtle  agent  or  influence  which  is  called  caloric  or  heat,  if  ita  vibrat&ona  ara 

subject  to  regular,  i.  e.,  to  mathematical  formalsB  and  laws.    Whether  heat  itself 

is  only  a  form  or  mode  of  motion,  so  that  the  phenomena  can  be  resolved  into  moving 

particles,  or  whether  these  regular  motions  am  only  the  attendant  signs  of  the  presence  of  a  spedfie  agent ; 

It  is  almost  an  accepted  truth  that  the  laws  of  heat  cao  be  expressed  by  formule  appropriate  to  motion. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  the  conditions  of  taste,  smell,  and  touch  by  the  vibcalkm 
of  material  particles  in  objects  as  responded  to  by  the  vibrating  nervous  substance,  but  no  fiaota  or  law* 
have  yet  been  educed  which  give  to  tUs  attempt  more  than  the  semblance  of  success. 

The  suggestion  has  more  than  once  been  confidently  urged,  that  the  varying  phenomaaka 
Tho  dootri  of  ^'  ^®  whole  physical  universe  may  be  resolved  by  supposing  masses  ^r  particles  of  mat. 
the  correlation  ^^  either  moving  or  having  a  tendency  to  move  according  to  fixed  mathemaHcal  r»- 
of  forces.  lations.    It  is  obvious,  as  has  already  been  observed,  that  every  material  object,  whctiis 

a  mass  or  a  molecule,  is  capable  of  holding  certain  relations  to  space  and  time^  and  ia 
iheruby  capable  of  those  relations  which  are  called  mathematical.  In  this  we  flind  provision  for  the  poasi 
bility  that  matter,  in  all  its  phenomena,  should  aot  according  to  mathematical  formulas.  This  possfbility 
was  oonoeived  by  one  of  the  earlier  philosophers  to  be  a  finot,  when  he  asserted  that  number  rules  all  things 
and  that  harmony,  rhythm,  and  even  music  pertain  to  the  motiona  of  the  heavenly  bodiea.  PMtto,  In  a 
moment  of  sagacious  insight  reaching  almost  to  inspiration,  exclaimed,  Ood  geometrises.  He  said  thia  wltt 
confident  enthusiasm,  indeed,  yet  not  without  decisive  grounds  of  reason,  for  he  could  not  believe  it  poasl* 
ble  that  the  Great  Architect,  if  he  ootild  construct  and  move  the  universe  according  to  the  relations  and  lawa 
made  possible  by  space  and  time,  should  avoid  doing  so.  To  estabUsh  this  oonjectnre  into  a  fkot  haa  bees 
the  slow  work  of  sdenoe  during  the  centuries  that  have  intervened,  aad  its  work  is  not  yet  aomplela. 

It  ia  one  tbiog  to  believe,  and  eyen  to  prove  that  all  the  laws  of  matter  can  be  expreraed 
m  mathematical  formulae,  and  another  to  ascertain  what  these  formuliB  are.  It  was  easy  to 
believe  with  Pythagoras  that  number  must  rule  hi  the  uniyerse,  but  it  required  the  close  ob- 
servation and  experimenting  of  centuries  to  bring  the  human  mind  to  a  standpoint  from 
which  it  could  determine  the  numbers  according  to  which  chemical  elements  unite  and  are  de- 
composed. So  also  it  was  natural,  and  almost  necessary,  for  Plato  to  bdieve  that  the  Architect 
of  the  heavens  built  and  mores  the  celestial  1>odies  by  geometrical  relations  and  laws ;  b  :t  it 
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reqnired  the  obeerration  and  thought  of  Ptolemy,  Copernicna,  Galileo,  Kepler,  before  Newtoi 
and  Laplaoe  ooold  fix  the  laws  and  fonnulsB  under  which  the  geometry  of  the  heavens  is  now 
oomprehended  and  expressed. 

IX    Of  the  application  of  mcahemoOieal  rdcUions  to  Psychicai  ph^ 
nomend, 

AvpiiMtion  of  8  ^^^-  ^  earnest  and  peidstent  eflbrt  has  been  made  to  sabject  the  phenoin- 
mattjnaaties  to  ena  of  the  soul  to  mathemadcal  formuls  and  relations,  similar  to  those  which 
aool;  axgnmente  hold  good  of  material  objects  and  agencies.  The  gromids  or  reasons  for  this 
^  ^  attempt  are :  Ftnt.  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  media  by  which 

alone  material  phenomena  are  satisfactorily  explained,  may  in  some  way  or  other  be  employed 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  souL  Seeotid.  There  is  a  krge  and  important  class  of 
mental  phenomena  which  seem  to  act  according  to  the  general  methods  which  govern  the  phe 
nomena  of  matter.  Such  are  those  forces  which  regulate  the  return  of  objects  previouslj 
known,  as  fai  memory  or  fanagination.  These  objects,  or  the  mind's  impressions  of  them,  seem 
to  l>e  endowed  with  a  force  or  tendency  by  which  one  struggles  with^  another  for  the  mastery, 
lUie  mechanical  or  chemical  forces,  and  the  question  which  shall  prevail  is  determined  by  the 
preponderant  strength  of  one  over  the  other.  JTiird.  If  we  cannot  apply  mathematical  relations 
to  psycholo^cal  facts,  then  we  cannot  reduce  these  facts  to  science  at  alL  Mathematical  re- 
lations are  the  essential  conditions  of  scientific  knowledge.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  scientifio 
knowledge,  facts  explained  and  arranged  by  their  conditions  and  causes  might  be  called  science^ 
but  it  is  not  so  at  present.  The  expression  of  laws  by  means  of  mathematical  formubo,  iu 
essential  to  constitute  any  species  of  knowledge  scientific. 

Over  against  these  considerations  may  be  urged  the  following.  Urtt  Tho 
Argument!  analogy  between  material  and  psychical  phenomena  is  too  remote  or  feeble  to 
▼few^'  '    warrant  the  inference  in  question.    As  we  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  we 

are  more  impressed  by  the  differenoes  than  we  are  by  the  similarities  that 
present  themselves.  We  are  justified  in  the  inference  that  much  may  be  true  of  the  one  which 
cannot  bold  good  of  the  other.  Again,  we  observe  that  the  higher  psychical  phenomena, 
those  which  are  preeminentiy  and  distinctively  spiritual,  are  peculiar  in  this,  that  in  them  the 
soul  exerts  an  agency  which  is  self-active  and  free,  and  in  this  is  totally  unlike  those  which 
are  passive  and  inert.  In  these  higher  functions  there  seems  scarcely  to  be  a  feature  of  like- 
ness with  the  phenomena  to  which  mathematical  or  material  properties  belong.  Take  the 
act  itsdf  of  apprehending  mathematical  relations,  and  of  measuring  material  force  by  means 
of  them,  or  acts  such  as  those  by  which  Plato  or  Pythagoras  surmised,  and  Newton  or  Dalton 
demonstrated  that  these  relations  give  laws  to  the  material  universe.  Can  it  be  conceived  that 
such  an  act  should  itself  be  the  result  of  psychical  forces  acting  according  to  these  very  lawst 
If  so,  then  by  the  operation  of  forces  acting  according  to  mathematical  laws  are  evolved  the 
convictions  that  these  laws  hold  good  of  the  universe.  Second.  The  psychical  phenomena 
which  are  in  any  degree  analogous  to  those  material  forces  which  are  mathematically  doter- 
mined  do  not  and  cannot  exist  or  move  in  space,  and  therefore  are  incapable  of  any  known  or 
estimable  relations  to  space.  All  those  forces  which  are  measured  by  mathematical  relations 
are  spatial  in  their  action.  It  is  impossible  that  mental  forces  or  phenomena  should  oome 
under  similar  relations.  The  conceptions  and  relations  by  which  they  are  conceived  as  mov- 
ing, striving  agamst,  excluding,  and  reQresBing  one  another,  are  figurative  expressions  arising 
frmn  the  necessities  of  language.  They  cannot  be  pressed  to  a  literal  consti  action.  Inas- 
much, then,  as  these  forces  have  no  relation  to  space,  one  of  the  essential  conations  of 
mathematical  laws,  it  may  be  they  are  exempt  entirely  fVom  such  laws.  Third.  It  is  to  beg 
the  question  to  assert  that  if  mental  phenomena  cannot  be  regulated  by  mathematical  laws, 
they  cannot  be  the  subjects  of  scientific  estimates.  Ko  one  has  a  right  to  assume  that  fden 
tific  knowledge  must  cease  where  mathematical  relations  cannot  apply. 
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X.  Of  the  rdatuyn  of  space  and  time  cofusepU  to  Motion. 
o<tn  tim^  and    g  577.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  spaoe  and  tim€ 
fl^bestiufa^    relations  of  objects  can  be  generalised  as  truly  as  their  sen 
edt  sible  or  spiritnal  properties,  and  when  so  generalized  can 

become  unwersals  of  a  very  wide  extension.  The  inquiry  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  whether  these  relations  can  be  still  further  generalized,  and  so 
be  iocluded  under  a  concept  of  a  still  wider  extension,  as  well  as 
be  subordinated  under  one  another.  In  other  words,  can  the  her&4ie8Sy 
the  ihere^neaSy  the  distance^  the  breadth^  the  height^  depth^  sni  solid  eonteni 
of  material  objects,  or  their  correlated  mental  images  be  set  forth  under  a 
group  of  relations  or  attributes  which  are  of  still  wider  extent  or  appli« 
cation  than  themselves  ?  Likewise,  can  the  nato-neesy  the  then^eeSj  the 
pizst-nessy  the  Jkiturity  and  duration  of  an  event  be  also  generalized  in  a 
similar  way  ? 

Last  of  all,  can  Ium  and  tpace  relations  be  brought  together,  and  generalized  by  means 
of  the  relations  common  to  the  two,  so  that  they  oao  be  co5rdinated  in  a  logical  dassificatioiiv 
and  can  be  defined  by  logical  definitions  ?  These  inquiries  have  often  been  made  and  answered 
with  more  or  less  success  by  different  philosophers.  The  fact  that  they  hare  been  made,  fndi* 
cates  the  interest  that  has  been  awakened  in  the  subject,  aud  illustrates  the  strength  of  the 
tendency  which  impels  the  mind  to  generalize  and  unite  all  the  objects  of  its  knowledge,  even 
those  which  are  so  attenuated  and  abstract  as  space  and  time. 

One  of  the  most  general  properties  or  attributes  of  material  objects  Is  their 
of  motion  ni^  capacity  for  motion.  Erery  material  thing  can  be  moved.  The  eye  and  tlia 
gMta  qwoe-rela-    ^jg^^  \euik  to  separate  the  objects  of  perception  fifom  the  great  universe  with 

which  they  are  at  first  united,  by  the  droumstanoe  that  they  are  moved  and 
movable.  The  limitmg  surfaces,  edges  and  comers  of  such  objeets  are  determbed  and  traced 
out  by  the  moving  of  the  hand  or  the  eye  along  or  up  to  their  several  limits.  Eveiy  act  of 
motion  brings  with  It  the  possible  suggestion  of  some  one  of  the  relations  of  space.  As  an 
edge  or  surface  cannot  be  perceived  without  involving  to  the  percipient  the  relatioa  of  either 
to  space,  and  as  motion  enables  the  mind  to  follow  or  apprehend  the  edge  or  surface,  so 
does  motion  become  the  medium  of  bringing  the  relations  of  linear  or  superficial  extension  to 
hnagination  and  thought  If  the  direction  of  the  moving  limit  be  changed,  and  the  fine 
or  lines,  the  surface  or  surfaces  are  followed  by  the  moving  hand  or  the  moving  eye  to  tha 
place  of  starting,  then  a  superficies,  or  a  solid  portion  of  space,  must  be  included  to  the 
toachmg  hand,  the  following  eye,  the  picturing  hnagination,  and  the  generalizing  thought. 
These  motions,  with  thefar  directions,  can  neither  Xi^perceiv^  nor  magin/td  without  mggntimg 
the  corresponding  relatioDS  to  space  of  the  objects  which  have  moved,  or  which  are  bounded 
by  moving  objects. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  not  a  single  relation  of  space  which 
cannot  at  once  be  brought  before  the  mind,  and,  as  it  were,  be  created  to 
the  fancy  by  some  act  or  process  of  motion.  Motion  is,  therefore,  equally 
extensive  with  all  these  relations.  It  attends  them  alL  i%  can  suggest 
them  all  Each  one  of  them  can,  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  expressed 
and  defined  in  terms  and  concepts  of  motion. 
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Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  relations  of  extension,  but 
tioau  cf  pcwitioa,  even  tbose  of  position  can  be  expressed  by  means  of  motion. 
The  meaning  of  here  and  thire,  above  and  below,  behind 
and  before,  are  all  definable  by  acts  of  motion — ^to  and  from,  this  way  and 
that  way, — joined  with  counter  or  arresting  motions,  which  stop  their 
progress.  When  the  question  is  asked  of  a  child,  What  do  yon  mean  by 
these  terms  ?  it  invariably  replies  by  explanations  of  this  kind.  It  says, 
in  effect,  Move  an  object  in  this  or  that  direction,  and  then  arrest  it,  and 
it  will  be  fiere  or  there^  before  or  behmd^  above  or  hehw. 

The  relations  of  time  can  also  be  generalized  by  means  of 
tlrai^nime!^  motion.  The  motion  of  material  objects  suggests  the  rela- 
tions of  time  as  troly  as  it  does  the  relations  of  space.  A 
moving  body  suggests  duration  as  truly  as  it  does  extension,  when  the 
motion  is  complete ;  the  act  of  starting  suggests  tJien  as  truly  as  it  does 
there  ;  the  act  of  stopping  suggests  nou)  as  well  as  here.  It  may  have  come 
to  do  so  by  a  secondary  and  transferred  meaning,  but  it  does  so  in  fact  and 
by  a  universal  and  inevitable  connection. 

Eyen  when  time  is  thought  or  affirmed  of  mental  acts  and  events,  it  is  still 
TJ™«-r^^M:  represented  by  motion  in  space.  Every  such  act  is  capable  of  being  at- 
\!j  motion.  tended  by  some  bodily  movement.    In  point  of  fact,  every  mental  act  or  state 

is  so  attended,  whether  it  is  observed  or  oot.  Hence,  by  a  natural  conse 
qnence,  when  time  is  affirmed  of  processes  (or  states)  that  are  purely  spiritual,  its  relations  are 
expressed  in  language  and  thought  by  motions  that  are  corporeal.  As  the  language  and  con- 
cepts of  time,  when  applied  to  the  spirit,  are  taken  exclusively  from  space-relations,  originally 
derived  from  material  objects,  so  do  such  concepts  come  under  the  relations  to  motion  which 
these  involve.  It  follows  that  motion  furalshes  all  the  materials  for  a  common  generalization 
of  both  space  and  time  objects,  and  that  time  and  space  relations  by  means  of  motion  can  be 
eomi^ehended  by  a  oommon  classification  in  the  same  logical  system. 

It  also  follows  that  mathematical  eniitiea  or  quanta  are  produced  to  the  mind 
£S  nS^^S^'  *^^  defined  by  means  of  motion,  the  motion  in  such  case  being  both  imaged 
and  generalized.  This  follows  of  necessity  of  what  has  already  been  ex* 
pldned  of  the  relation  of  concrete  objects  and  events  to  the  several  concepts 
of  magnitude  and  number.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  still  fhrther  confirmed  by  the 
language  of  mathematical  definitions.  These  definitions  always  rest  upon,  and  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  postulates.  These  postulates  always  suppose  an  act  or  acts  of  motion.  In  geome- 
try we  say,  draw  a  line ;  terminate  or  bisect  a  line,  giving  a  point ;  move  a  line  and  it  gives  a 
surface.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra  we  say  caunt,  that  is,  unite  as  wholes,  or  add^  mbtrady  mvl 
tt^^and  divide  ;  aU  of  which  terms  suggest  or  suppose  some  image  taken  from  spatial  motion 
M  the  result  of  the  constant  cox\junction  already  adverted  to,  of  the  duration  of  the  con- 
BckMS  spirit  with  its  attendant  measured  space. 

iiiiibpeMiiae  t8  It  ought  however  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  motion  is  not 
Sti^>?^g^n^  the  medium  or  instrument  of  generalization  in  precisely  the 
aiiaatkx)?  sAme  WBJ  as  the  other  attributes  or  properties  of  matter  and 

spirit  become  so.  Thus,  we  define  the  notion  egg^  by  the  various 
propeities  which  constitute  its  logical  essence,  or,  as  we  say,  make  up  its 
4*  tinition.     So,  too,  we  define  a  material  (zct  which  is  complex,  by  resold- 
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ing  it  into  its  simpler  oonfititnents,  going  back  till  we  reach  those  which 
are  altimate  and  indecomposible.  In  a  similar  way  we  define  spiritual 
beings  and  spiritual  acts.  In  both  cases  we  begin  with  the  most  generic 
concepts,  and  come  down  to  those  which  are  more  specific.  For  the  ex* 
planation  of  these  properties  or  attribntes,  whether  generic  or  specific, 
we  must  resort  to  experience,  either  of  sense-perception  or  consciousness. 
This  experience  is  presupposed  in  all  definition.  Simple  ideas  cannot  be 
defined  or  analyzed.  No  definition  can  convey  to  the  blind  the  meaninp^ 
of  color  [generic]  or  of  red  color  [specific]. 

Time  and  space  attributes  [more  exactly  dme  and  space  relations]  are  not  givan  to  expe. 
rienoe  precisely  as  are  sensible  and  spiritual  properties.  They  are  involved  in  all  experience, 
but  they  are  not  property  experienoed.  The  space-relations  of  a  concrete  object  are  not 
apprehended  by  sense-perception  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  eonneetitm  with 
sense-perception.  The  same  is  true  of  time  relations  as  apprehended  by  conscionsness. 
When  these  objects  are  imaged,  the  same  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  what  we 
directly  experience,  and  what  is  given  with  experience,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  involved  in 
experience.  We  can  only  image  what  we  perceive.  We  cannot,  as  has  been  already  said, 
§  666,  image  or  picture  space  or  time  relations  as  such,  but  we  can  image  those  objects  of 
sense  and  consciousness  which  involve  space  and  tune  rektions.  Motion  is  not  an  object  of 
sense-perception  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  the  term,  but  it  is  its  constant  condition  and 
accompaniment,  i. «.,  it  always  involves  some  space-relations,  and  for  this  reason  it  can  became 
the  means  by  which  these  relations  can  be  generalized  and  defined.  For  the  explanation 
of  the  import  of  its  terms  and  the  concepts  which  they  designate,  we  must  refer  to  experioiee 
as  we  do  in  the  case  of  sensible  and  spiritual  qualities,  t.0.,  we  must  assume  and  presuppoae 
that  every  one  knows  what  motion  is  in  all  its  directions  and  varieties.  With  this  medium 
at  our  conomand,  we  proceed  to  our  constructions  and  definitiona 

To  this  view  two  ohjeetfoiM  niAy  be  wgod.  The  JfrtC  ia,  that  apoee  and  time  are  •■  tnily 
Two  olriectlons.  awomed  and  involTed  in  the  concept  and  definition  of  motion,  as  motioo  is  required  fiot 
Fliet,  that  mo-  the  concepts  and  definitions  of  space  and  time.  We  define  motion,  it  is  said,  as  a  diaiice 
Space  andlESe.     °f  place,  and  place  Is  a  relation  of  space.     The  objection  is  more  plausible  tbaa  leaL 

The  terms  dutnge  and  place  are  indeed  used  in  tUs  attempted  definition,  bat  that  does 
not  prove  that  both  are  not  definable  by  concepts  of  motion .  What  is  place  but  some  determinable  or  de- 
termined relation  of  space  ?  But  how  is  it  determinable  or  determined  ezoept  by  meitns  of  motion  t  How  la 
obange  of  any  sort,  whether  material  or  spiritnal,  made  conceivable  or  general  to  the  mind  except  by 
means  of  spatial  motion  T  The  qnestion  to  be  decided  is»  which  ftunishes  the  meet  general  of  elements  oc 
media  ibr  general  conoepta  or  definitions ;  which  concept  is  the  meet  generic,  the  oonoept  of  spaea  or  ikm 
concept  of  motion.  It  might  be  granted,  perhaps,  that  the  percepts  and  images  of  motion  aad  spaoe 
are  equally  original  aad  therefore  coordinate,  and  yet  it  wonld  not  follow  that  the  eomeept  of  the  00a  wm 
not  more  generic  than  the  concept  of  the  other.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  intnitiofi  and  conof  pt  of 
time  as  compared  with  thoee  of  motion. 

Again :  it  Is  obvious  that  we  may  have  an  intuition  of  motion  as  of  seDse-pereoiilB^er 
Their  relations  se,  without  adverting  distinctly  to  tiie  relations  of  either  to  space.  Wemayaeeaoolcmd 
tomotion  not  y^ie  or  follow  a  moving  body  in  a  linear  path,  without  dlstfaxguiiUng  by  analysis  the 
5Jrt3*to.         '     length  of  either  as  Involving  the  space  to  which  the  length  or  superfldies  Is  related. 

This  being  so^  the  motion  might  be  more  soitable  as  a  medium  of  generalidng  our  eon- 
cepts  of  spaoe  relations  than  the  spaoe  aad  its  relations  which  It  is  desirable  to  conceive  aad  deflae  by 
means  of  motion.  That  to  which  the  miad  first  and  most  readily  attends ;  that  which  it  most  fuBfliarlj 
leoalls;  that  which  it  most  eas&y  reoogniaes,  would  be  better  fitted  forsndh  a  purpoae  than  that  vhkb  ii 
lees  obvious  aad  less  ikmiliar,  even  though  both  were  equally  general. 

It  Is  urged  agaln«  that  the  rate  of  motion  is  always  estimated  by  means  of  tiaie:  the 
It  is  urged  that  swiftness  or  slowness  of  motion  from  one  point  of  spaoe  to  another  is  computed  by  the 
grates  of  ma-  lon^r  or  shorter  time  which  is  required  to  move  from  the  one  to  the  other.  This  is 
miSed^  tim!?*     *^^>  ^"*  ^  *f^^  ^"  ^  ^"^®  *^^  duration  itself,  as  longer  or  shorter,  is  deaeribad  aad 

conceived  by  the  length  of  spaoe  passed  over  by  a  body  supposed  to  he  morin« 
steadily ;  and  that  two  or  more  equal  portions  of  duration  are  measured  aad  set  forth  by  the  same  or  c 
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pcrtioDs  of  spaoo  pMsed  orer  by  a  moving  body.  Motion  inToIyea  time  and  spaoe,  else  it  001  Jd  not  gene- 
xmllae  or  define  either.  Both  time  and  space  are  prorapposed  at  the  conditionB  of  motion.  Seal  time  and 
real  spnoe  are  aseumed  in  order  that  the  eoncq>is  of  motion  ehonld  be  pomible,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  irbich  is  selected  a«  the  means  by  whidh  both  are  generalised  into  eonetpU  is  not  that  motion  which  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  eaoh  as  to  raggest  both  whenerer  it  is  peroeiyed  or  imaged. 

The  secofwi  oljectiou  would  be  that  not  motion  only,  bat  motion  and  direction  axe  re* 
Second  objeo-  qnired  for  the  generalization  of  space  and  time  objects,  and  especially  for  the  oonstmo- 
tion,  that  d*?j^  tion  and  definition  of  mathematical  quanta,  A  line  cannot  be  drawn  or  oonoelTed  ti 
as  well  u  mo-  straight  or  coired,  without  introducing  the  element  of  direction  to  a  fixed  point  or  of 
tion.  Taiiation  ft'om  it.    One  or  more  continuons  sni&ces  cannot  be  made  to  Lndnde  a  con- 

tent of  space  without  a  change  in  direction  which  is  observed  and  recognized  as  an  ele- 
ment in  its  product  or  construction.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  concept  of 
Action  is  not  the  most  generia  Direction  supposes  motion ;  direction  is  specific  and  is  itself  a  means  of 
naldng  specific  the  more  generic  conorpt  of  motion.  Motion  cannot  occur  or  be  oonosiTed  of  without 
taking  some  direction,  any  more  than  without  implying  space  and  time  as  its  real  conditions.  This  rsther 
proves  than  otherwise  that  motion  is  itself  the  most  generic  or  the  ultimate  concept  of  alL  CI  A.  Tien- 
delenbnrg,  Logiteh^  Ontenuehunaen,  Berlin,  1840.    Ste  ^Ih/L,  Iieipiig,  1862. 

§  578.  The  extended  and  enduring  objects  which  we  have 
enduring obfeets    thus  far  Considered,  are  limited  objects,  and  the  relations  to 

space  and  time  which  they  involve  belong  to  these  objects 
as  limited.  Whether  these  objects  with  their  relations  are  presented  by 
sense-peroeption  or  consciousness,  are  represented  to  the  imagination 
or  generalized  in  thought,  they  are  necessarily  definite  and  limited.  The 
so-called  dimensions  of  extension — length,  breadth,  and  thickness, — and 
the  various  relations  of  duration,  can  only  be  affirmed  of  finite  beings  and 
activities.  These  beings  must  occupy  portions  of  space.  Every  length, 
every  breadth  and  thickness  perceived,  is  definite  in  its  dimensions.  So 
is  it  with  every  one  of  either  that  is  represented.  So  is  it  with  every  one 
that  is  generalized ;  even  the  general  conceptions  of  either  contemplate  and 
suppose  only  some  definite  dimensions  of  each.  The  generic  word  exten* 
sion  supposes  extension  as  applied  to  limited  and  measurable  objects,  and 
therefore  always  signifies  limited  extension.  The  same  is  true  of  duration 
and  its  attributes  or  relations.  Even  mathematical  relations  can  only  be 
conceived  of  as  limited  or  definite  quantities*  These,  as  we  have  s^jen, 
presuppose  some  objects  Imagined  to  exist  in  space,  or  series  of  such  objects 
connected  by  acts  continuons  in  time,  of  which  certain  attributes  and 
•^lations  are  affirmed,  «.e.,  they  invariably  presuppose  limited  objects. 

Mathematieere-  Mathematical  science  has  to  do  only  with  mensurable  and  of  course  with  dct< 
cognises  mea^  inite  quantity.  The  infinite  and  indefinite  have  properly  no  place  in  muthe- 
therefore  de-  matics.  What  is  called  the  mathematical  infinite  is  either  a  qvautity  at  yet 
finite  quantify  ^^^  measured  or  numbered,  or  quantities  in  respect  to  which  these  procvsses^ 
have  been  begun  but  are  not  yet  completed ;  or  a  quantity  so  nearly  commensurable  that  the 
one  may  be  substituted  for  the  other.  The  so-called  infinite  quantities  of  the  mathematics  ara 
quantides  not  yet  actually  or  proximately  defined,  i.  e.,  mensurable  but  not  yet  measured  or  de- 
fined. They  should  be  careAillj  disdnguished  from  what,  in  distinction  from  them,  may  be  callei 
the  actual  infinite  or  unconditioned.  Not  that  the  two  are  wholly  unrelated,  or  independent  of 
one  another,  but  that  they  are  by  no  means  the  same.  The  conception  of  the  mathematical 
infinite  or  indefinite  may  be  rendered  possible  by  the  real  infinitude  of  time  and  space,  but  as 
concepts  the  two  are  wholly  diverse,  if  indeed  we  can  be  said  to  have  any  concept  at  all  of  the 
latter. 

86 
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XL   Of  Space  and  Time  as  infinite  and  uneondUioned, 

Bxtensiou  and  g  5?9.  The  Several  attributes  of  extension  and  duration  art 
eaished  from,  not  Only  attnoutes  of  limited  objects  and  therefore  mensnra- 
q»oe  and  time,  ble  and  definable,  but  they  involTe  relationship  to  another 
sort  of  objects,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  objects.  These 
objects  are  9paxie  and  time.  The  attributes  of  extension  and  duration, 
though  predicable  of  matter  and  spirit  and  their  phenomena,  are  unlike 
the  qualities  of  matter  and  spii-it  in  that  they  have  no  positive  import 
given  in  the  experience  of  sense  and  consciousness,  but  in  their  nature 
carry  the  mind  to  other  objects  to  which  they  hold  relations.  The  definite 
length  or  breadth,  the  superficial  or  solid  content  of  a  material  box  or 
ball  are  not  only  affirmable  of  the  matter  of  which  the  box  or  ball  consists, 
but  imply  a*  relation  to,  and  are  attributable  of,  the  object  or  objects 
adjacent ;  whether  these  are  material,  one  or  many,  as  the  air  which  snr- 
rounds  them,  or  which  if  hollow  they  are  conceived  to  include  ;  or  whether 
thcBe  are  void  of  all  matter  whatever.  Tlie  adjacent  object  or  objects  are 
in  their  turn  limited  objects,  and  besides,  their  material  qualities  hold 
similar  relations  to  other  objects,  whether  these  possess  or  are  void  of 
material  qualities.  The  duration  of  one  or  more  acts  or  events  is  not 
merely  aflirmable  of  one  or  more  of  the  acts  or  events,  but  it  involves 
possible  relations  to  other  acts  a#d  events — coexistent,  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing— and  also  to  the  Time  to  which  all  are  related  and  whose  existence 
they  all  imply. 

KothiDg  is  more  clear  to  human  cc^ition  than  that  the  so-called  material  and  qifaitoal 
properties  are  distinguishable  from  their  attributes  of  ezteosioo  and  duration.  The  peculiar* 
ity  of  the  last  consists  in  their  beuig  in  their  very  nature  spac9  and  tinu  reloHons.  That  ia, 
while  they  are  predicable,  and  therefore  properties  of  things  and  events,  they  imply  and  refcal 
relations  to  those  entities  or  objects  which  are  called  time  and  space. 

These  attributes  and  properties,  when  considered  collectively  are  or  may  be  called  ezten- 
rion  and  duration.  The  appropriate  names  of  the  entities  to  which  these  properttea  inTolte 
relations,  are  time  and  space.  Thus  distrngnished,  extension  and  duration,  t.  e.,  extenaioD  and 
duration  in  the  concrete  or  the  extension  and  duration  of  individual  objects,  are  Isnown  by 
experience,  while  space  and  time,  as  soon  as  they  are  apprehended  at  all,  are  known  to  be 
d  priori^  i.  e.,  the  necessary  and  fundamental  conditions  of  all  actual  existences  and  events  as 
extended  and  enduring. 

ThMe  reifttioM  ^^  *®  ^^^  asserted  that  in  applying  these  attributes  to  objects 
5?  r^^'^v  rted  ^^  experience  the  mind  necessarily  adverts  to  the  relations 
to.  to  time  and  space  which  they  imply,  but  only  that  when  the 

mind  gives  attention  to  them.  It  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  these  relations 
are  implied,  and  with  them  the  existence  of  time  and  space.  To  make 
this  discovery  the  mind  may  need  to  make  the  experience  of  many  objects 
of  sense  and  consciousness.  It  may  need  the  discipline  of  many  acts  of 
attention  to  separate  and  analyze  what  is  at  first  Imown  confusedly  and 
without  discrimination. 
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In  order  AiUy  to  appreeinrte  the  tfane  and  space  reladons  of  objects  and  oTents  to  one 
another  as  well  as  to  thne  and  dpace  themselves,  the  imagmation  may  need  to  be  called  into 
ezeidse.  One  material  object  may  need  to  be  annexed  to  another  and  still  others  to  all  those, 
before  space  can  be  fully  undentood  m  all  the  relations  which  it  involves  to  the  extended 
olgects  thus  believed  or  supposed  to  exist,  or  to  other  extended  objects  besides.  In  like 
manner,  many  events  must  be  experienced,  in  order  that  the  common  relations  of  all  these,' 
and  of  all  conceivable  enduring  objects,  to  time,  may  be  distinctly  apprehended  and  d'arly 
distinguished  from  the  time  which  is  common  to  them  all.  The  psychological  conditions  of 
knowledge  are  clearly  dfsUnguishahle  from  the  nature  and  the  evidence  of  the  objects  that  are 
known.  The  one  describes  the  subjective  conditions  that  render  it  poestbie  for  an  individual 
to  employ  and  apply  his  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  discern  a  fact  or  truth*  The  other 
describes  objectively,  what  in  its  nature  is  knowable  by  all  individuals  under  these  subjective 
conditions,  and  the  evidence,  if  there  be  any,  by  which  it  is  known. 

THMArned  We  have  already  indicated  the  several  stages  or  degrees  of  progress  through 

last  of  the  stages  which  the  mind  may  proceed  in  mastering  the  full  import  of,  and  in  reaching 
tereioinnCTS"^^  dislinct  assent  to,  the  remoter  objects  and  relations  that  are  gained  by  Intui- 
tiott.  We  have  clearly  distingniahed  between  the  clearness  and  certainty 
of  that  which  is  knowable  and  the  possibility  that  it  should  be  clearly  and  certainly  known 
by  this  or  that  individual  or  even  by  this  or  that  class  of  men. 

These  attributes,  known  collectively  as  extension  and  duration,  are  not  on  the  one  hand 
properly  qualities  of  material  or  spiritual  beings  and  their  acts,  nor,  on  the  other,  are  they  the 
supersensible  entities  themselves,  called  Space  and  Time,  but  they  are  the  relations  of  the  objects 
and  phenomena  of  sense  and  consciousness  to  these  supersensible  entities.  Being  relations  they 
imply  the  reality  of  the  objects  related,  and  they  cannot  be  understood  or  known  except  hr 
means  of  these  objects. 

§  580.  Extension  and  duration  are  also  theUmi^  or  the  grounds 
ji^a^em^  of  the  limits  of  objects  and  events.  Not  only  are  they  rela- 
tions of  objects  to  supersensible  entities,  but  they  enable  the 
mind  to  distinguish  objects  from  one  another  as  diverse  in  place,  as  neoTy 
remote^  here^  and  there;  as  in  this  or  that  direction ;  as  now,  then,  paaty  pres- 
ent And  fitture.  These  pertain  not  to  space  and  time,  but  to  objects  and 
events  as  related  to  Spctce  and  Timey  and  therefore  and  by  this  means  to 
one  another  as  also  related  to  space  and  time. 

Strictly  speaking,  when  these  relations  are  used  as  limits,  they  are  relations  not  between 
the  concrete  object  and  time  or  spnce,  but  to  two  objects  as  existing  in  space  or  in  time, 
or  as  conceived  thus  to  exist  When,  for  example,  I  perceive  a  box  either  inclosing  or  inclosed 
by  what  we  vail  a  void,  and  aflBrm  that  which  is  without,  is  not  that  which  is  within,  or  con- 
Tcrsely ;  both  that  which  is  without  and  within  are  conceived  as  matter  with  surfaces  mutually 
coinciding,  but  yet  dividing  or  limiting  the  one  from  the  other.  If  I  conceive  of  the  outmost 
limit  of  tiie  universe  of  matter  and  ask  what  is  beyond,  immediately  as  I  ask  the  question  I 
attach  the  limiting  surface  to  other  matter  which  is  conceived  to  be  beyond,  and  the  outlines  of 
which  I  beghi  to  trace  by  the  constructive  motion  of  which  the  unagination  is  capable.  Of  this 
outline,  one  portion,  viz.,  the  limiting  surface  already  described,  ig  fixed.  The  others  are  not 
yet  drawn;  the  mind  has  no  occasion  even  to  conceive  them  drawn,  and  it  rests  in  the 
knowledge  or  belief  that  it  might  complete  them  in  any  way  in  which  it  chooses.  But  as  soon 
as  they  should  be  completed  they  must  necessarily  be  conceived  as  inclosed  by  or  inclosed  with 
matter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  an  extended  surface  of  that  which  has  no  actual  being  can 
not  be  conceived  or  thought  of. 

In  a  similar  way  the  instant  which  terminates  or  limits  an  event,  is  the  begfaining  of  an« 
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Other  as  yet  Inchoate  or  incomplete.  So  the  begfaming  of  an  event  already  past  ia  fhe  end  of 
ttie  event  that  was  transacted  before  it. 

What  we  call  Space  and  lime  are  those  entities  which  can  be  ooenpied,  as  we  say,  by  belngi 
and  events,  i.  «.,  which  render  their  actual  existence  possible,  and  which  in  reLderingthem  pes* 
sible,  also  make  it  possible  that  they  should  be  limited  from  one  another,  or  distfaigniBhed  from 
one  another  by  their  common  relations  to  space  and  time. 

Ertenrion  and  §  ^®^'  ^^xtension  and  duration  cannot  be  affirmed  of  i^MK>0 
Jdof  ^ii^ad  ^^^  Time  per  «e,  bnt  of  existing  material  objectB  and  actually 
events  only.  occurring  events  as  mutually  related  to  and  limited  by  one 
another  by  reason  of  their  common  relation  to  space  and  time.  We  cannot 
conceiye  of  parts  of  space  or  time  as  diverse  irom  one  another,  or  as  mutu- 
ally related,  as  here  and  there^  before  and  after^  without  the  aid  of  beingf 
and  events.  Even  those  which  are  conceived  to  be  bounded  by  surfaces  and 
lines,  as  geometrical  quantities  and  the  so-called  portions  of  duration, 
which  may  be  divided  by  instants,  are  only  conceivable  as  occupiable  by 
bodies  and  events.  The  matter  of  either  may  be  imagined  as  so  refined  in 
its  nature  as  to  admit  of  great  refinement  in  these  limits  or  relations,  but 
without  the  matter  conceived  as  real  or  possible  the  limits  and  relations 
are  inconceivable. 

Relations  of  place  do  not  belong  to  space,  but  to  bodies  perceived  or 
imagined  to  exist  in  or  by  space.  Relations  of  time  do  not  belong  to 
duration,  but  to  events  occunring  in,  or  by,  t.  e.,  presupposing  time. 

S  582.  It  follows  that  Space  and  Time  are  no^  limited^  simply 

la   what    lense     "  _  .  i.  ,,      .       .     .  ,.     »,  i  ▼ 

spMe  and  Time    because  the  conception  of  hmtta  %8  inapplicable  to  them.    It 

are  unUmited.        .,,  -  ,.-.1  -i^  vi#. 

IS  by  Its  very  nature  only  applicable  to  and  amrmable  of  ex- 
tended matter  and  occurring  events.  When  we  attempt  to  apply  it  to 
Space  and  Time  we  c^n  only  do  it  by  means  of  objects  and  events.  When 
we  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  been  successful,  we  find  that  we  have  really 
though  perhaps  unconsciously  made  use  of  such  objects  and  events.  The 
conception  of  limit  or  limitation  is  inapplicable  to  either  Space  or  Time. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  affirm  that  Space  and  Time  are  unlimited.  This 
attribute  is  purely  and  simply  negative.  It  denies  that  the  relation  of  limi- 
tation  which  pertains  to  bodies  and  acts  can  pertain  to  Space  and  Time^ 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  because  Space  and  Time  are  not  Ibnited,  and  that 
They  are  not  theyin  this  way  are  negatively  distinguished,  that  they  are  capable  of  no  poeitiTc 
S^atedf*    ^    attribates.    We  direct  tlie  attention  for  the  present  to  the  negative  charm  net 

of  these  relations,  in  order  that  we  may  preserve  ourselves  from  many  oi  Uie 
alleged  incompatibilities  which  are  conceived  to  be  involved  in  the  attempt  to  know  or  cod> 
oeive  Space  and  Time.    Cf  §  690. 

Tbns  Hamflton  ( JM.  88)  vrgw  that  we  an  oiider  the  nmiiwHj  of  oonoalving  apaoo  a«d 
AntinomSee  of  ^^*  either  as  an  al>Bolnte  mazlnuuii  or  an  abaolnte  mlaimiiin,  and  that  it  ia  impciaaibic 
HaadltOB  and  to  do  either,  beoause  the  mind,  as  soon  as  it  has  ftzed  the  limits  to  the  nltinBaiely  great 
Kant.  or  the  ultimately  small,  will  Immediately  overstep  or  go  "beyond  the  limits  which  It  bad 

Jiut  established,  and  wf U  find  iteelf  continually  baffled  in  its  impotent  eflborls  to  giMF 
w  eonseive  either. 

In  the  flUBeilratn,  Kant  uxTM  that  the  mind,  in  Its  attempts  to  ooneelve  of  apaoe  aadtinM,  IseoB 
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dnnllj  flatting  op  two  iaooiapfttibla  piopotltioiis— vbioh  he  wUa  Jntinomla  both  of  whish  Mimot  b« 
true,  and  yet  one  of  whieh  would  seem  to  be  neoeaBary.  Both  oreiiook  that  fhe  moMiwutm  and  minimwr 
which,  we  attempt  to  conceive  axe  not  »paee  and  (tme,  butbodiea  and  eventa  as  limited  in  ipaoe  and  time. 
Themaxlmnmond  minimum  In  thecaee  are  not  space  and  time,  nor  are  tiieyoonoopta  of  either,  but  they  are 
conoepts  of  bodies  end  events  as  related  to  and  limited  by  epaoe  and  time.  They  are  limited  oonoepta,  and 
in  fhflir  rery  nature  logically  inapplicable  to  otgeete  which  cannot  be  limited.  To  attempt  to  think  of  time 
and  space  under  any  such  concepts,  howcTer  great  or  small,  is  to  make  an  effort  which  will  inrolTO  certain 
and  constant  contradiction  and  inconsistency.  To  attempt  to  picture  time  and  space  to  the  Imagination  is 
impossible,  fiur  we  can  only  picture  objects  and  events,  with  definite  propertiee  and  oharaoteristioB.  Even 
when  we  lay  aside  all  properties  except  what  we  call  their  time  and  space  relations,  what  we  picture  ct 
Imagine  are  stiU  limited  olgects  in  spaoe  and  time— olgecto  with  some  defined  limits  of  extension  and  du^ 
ration,  hut  not  space  and  time  themselves.  It  is  true  that  every  time  we  plofeure  or  image  such  objects  we 
must  think  of  their  relations  to  their  correlates,  time  and  space ;  but  time  and  spaoe,  in  themselves,  can 
neither  be  imaged  nor  plotuxed. 

Space  and  Time  §  ^®^'  -^K**°j  Space  and  Time  cannot  be  generaHxecf  or  appre- 
^ed^ndTv  ^^^^^  ^  ^  unde:  concepts.  Concepts  suppose  definite 
higher  concepts,  attribates  of  objects  limited  by  and  iudividnalized  in  Time 
and  Space.  These  attribates  to  be  generalised  most  be  similar  in  the  in- 
diyiduals  to  which  they  belong,  and  these  similar  and  ofl-repeated  individ* 
uaJized  attributes  must  be  gathered  under  generalized  concepts.  But 
Time  and  Space  are  withdrawn  from  these  conditions  of  generaliza- 
tion, for  they  are  necessarily  supposed  as  the  conditions  and  correlates  of 
all  individual  existences  and  of  their  attributes.  £  ven  the  relations  of  ex- 
tension and  duration,  by  which  individual  objects  are  possible,  cannot  be 
intelligible  except  by  means  of  these  entities  which  are  the  necessary 
correlates  to  these  universal  properties  of  all  individual  existences.  The 
properties  are  geueralizable,  but  the  entities  themselves  to  which  they  are 
related  cannot  be  generalized.  Nor  are  they  individual  objects,  if  by  that 
is  intended  objects  which  possess  geueralizable  properties  which  can  be 
gathered  Into  concepts. 

8684.  Space  and  Time  cannot  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  thi 
nioi^iy  bTde!  term  be  d^ned.  If  we  cannot  form  concepts  of  these  entitier 
by  means  of  generalized  attributes  or  relations,  it  is  manifest 
that  we  cannot  define  these  concepts,  because  to  define  is  simply  to  state 
the  attributes  into  which  a  concept  thus  formed  can  be  resolved,  §  891. 
They  are  not  simple  concepts,  for  simple  concepts  pertain  to  single  inde- 
oomposible  attribates  or  relations,  g  390,  and  no  one  will  for  an  instant  be- 
lieve or  contend  that  the  import  of  either  is  exhausted  by  any  single  prop- 
erty or  relation. 

What  is  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  confirmed  by  fact 
and  experiment  when  we  submit  to  trial.  Wbeneyer  we  endeavor  to  define  these  entities  we 
find  ot:i-8eIyes  employing  conoepts  which  presuppose  that  they  are  ahready  known.  Every  con- 
sept  that  we  ose  is  an  attribute  or  relation  of  some  object  or  event  which  exists  in  space  or 
time,  and  which  implies  some  relation  of  eitiier  to  one  or  both.  We  fall,  therefore,  continoally 
into  the  circle  of  using  in  our  definitions  tenns  that  presuppose  that  to  be  known  which  we 
attempt  to  define  or  describe. 

Not  only  is  this  shown  to  be  necessary  from  reasons  that  are  purely  logical^ 
F^md  by  Ian-    |^^^  ^^  nature  of  language  confirms  this  view.    Even  if  we  ahoold  concede 

tiat  attributes  might  be  fomid  which  do  not  imply  spaoe  and  time,  soch 
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attrilwtes  ooold  not  be  ezprened  m  language  wi^at  supposing  their  esiatenoe.  nieexigei^ 
cies  of  oommimication  reqnire  that  erery  thought  attribute  and  relation,  in  order  to  be  ei- 
pressed,  should  be  imaged  by  some  picture  borrowed  from  ^paoe  and  Thne.  Ersn  then,  if 
Space  and  Time  did  not  intrude  in  the  attributes  by  which  we  seem  to  define  them,  they 
must  neoessarily  present  themtelTes  as  hnagea  In  every  tnoh  effort|  and  they  oould  not  b« 
repressed. 

When  ELamilton  says  thst  these  enttties  oaanot  he  oonoeiYed,  he  doabfle«  has  in  miod  what  we  hevt 
anert,  that  fhey  oaiuiot  be  analyied  into  attributes  or  defined  bycadh  attribates  as  prasoppoee  and  imply 
their  existence.  Whether  this  is  a  oorrect  use  of  the  tenn  tooonecivs,  may  be  a  matter  of  qnestioii,  said 
also  whether  the  ftiriher  assertton  which  he  malros  is  tme,  that  we  can  know  by  fdth  or  belioTe  wbat 
we  cannot  in  any  sense  oonoeire. 

Tii«y  an  known  §  ^^^*  Space  and  time  are  known  by  intuUian  as  the  neeet- 
of  *^«S'^ikSSS  ***ry  c<mdiHon8  of  the  existence  and  the  conception  of  all  objects 
eorreiates.  ^^^  evcnts.  Every  object  and  event,  as  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, has  properties  or  attributes  which  imply  the  existence  of  these 
entities.  In  knowing  that  these  objects  exist,  we  know  that  time  and 
space  exist  as  their  actual  conditiops.  In  conceiving  of  these  objects  or 
events  as  real  or  possible,  we  mast  conceive  of  them  as  related  to  space 
and  time,  and,  of  coarse,  must  recognize  time  and  space  as  the  logical  con- 
ditions of  their  concepts. 

While,  then,  it  is  true  that  we  can  neither  generalize  nor  define  time  and  spaoe,  beoanst 
the  very  attributes  which  we  must  eBa^>loy  imply  both,  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
eannot  generaUze  oe  define  any  object  whatever  without  recognizing  both,  and,  therefore, 
time  and  spaoe  must  enter  as  the  material  into  aU  our  concepts.    Again : 

Thousrh  time  and  space  cannot  be  defined  or  conceived  by 

▲xe   themselres      ,  ,     .  -     *  .  i  <••■•«..  -• 

the  correlates  of  the  relations  of  obiects  and  events  which  imply  time  and 

the  extended  *,^t  i  -,  t»     -,%  t 

andendnring.  spacc,  yet,  on  the  Other  hand,  as  the  eorreiatea  of  all  saco 
objects,  they  can  be  explained  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  limited  rela- 
tions which  imply  their  real  exist^iee.  It  is  so  &r  from  being  tme  that, 
because  space  and  time  are  known  by  intuition,  they  are  known  out  of  all 
or  any  relation  to  limited  objects  and  events;  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
know  them  in  such  relations,  or  connections.  They  are  only  known  as 
implied  in  and  required  by  the  relations  which  are  called  oolleotively  the 
extension  and  duration  of  such  concrete  realities.  And  yet,  as  has  been 
shown,  they  cannot  be  generalized  nor  defined  by  means  of  any  attribtiteB 
or  relations  whatever,  because  all  such  imply  their  existenca  They  can 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  suggested  or  recognized  in  either  thought  or 
language,  except  by  means  of  these  very  relations  which  connect  them 
with  finite  objects. 

lit  has  already  been  asserted,  §  517.  (5)  that  Hie  diAtinot  reoognition  of  these  correlatei»  ii« 
as  it  were,  ^as<jlfth  or  last  stage  of  the  mind's  attainment  in  cognition,  whioh  is  reaohed  by  tht 
few  who  are  trained  to  habits  of  speculative  analysis  and  discrinunatSon.  If  this  is  so,  then 
it  is  obvious  that  the  numbw  of  thinlcers  is  very  small  who  have  any  occasion  to  ask  th« 
question,  wfaetber  space  and  time  can  be  defined,  or  whether  they  are  known  ovt  of  raialioB 
to,  or  by  means  of  their  relations  to  the  concreta    But  the  peiBons  who  have  oceasioii  to  asl 
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tliese  qnes  ions  can  oertainly  comprehend  that  the  Torj 'relations  which  cannot  poesibly  define 
time  and  space,  because  they  implf  them,  may,  for  this  Tery  reason,  be  the  only  medhim  Oi 
bringing  them  before  the  mind  for  tte  nsea  of  thought. 

Whca^  iheny  are  space  and  time  f  Are  they  eubstancesy  guaU 
itti!r^9  "P*^  tie9  or  relaUons  f   Or  are  they  the  forms  or  sutffective  condition 

of  knowledge  by  sense  or  consciousness  f  or  is  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  they  are  ?  These  questions  will  force  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  a  few ;  and  require  an  answer. 

Are  they  substances?  That  they  are  material  things  with 
SJ!5^>T»!S   **^  sensible  qualities  will  scarcely  be  imagined  or  contended  by 

any  one.  No  one  would  honestly  believe  or  seriously  urge 
that  they  can  be  heard,  or  smelled,  or  seen,  or  tasted,  or  touched. 
All  substances  called  material  are  apprehended  by  some  of  the  senses, 
and  hence  are  regarded  as  having  sensible  qualities.  Space  and  time  are 
not  perceived  in  such  a  way  or  by  such  means,  and  hence  cannot  be  classed 
with  material  substances.  The  earliest  philosophers  might,  perhaps,  have 
regarded  them  as  such  in  their  imperfect  analyses  or  crude  theorizing,  but 
no  sane  thinker  would  now  advance  such  a  dogma.  Nor  are  they 
spiritual  beings.  They  have  none  of  the  properties  of  spirits.  They  can- 
not think,  or  feel,  or  will.  Nor  can  they  be  apprche  ded  by  conscious- 
ness in  the  special  and  limited  sense  of  the  term.  In  a  general  sense  we 
say  we  are  conscious  of  our  spiritual  acts  as  enduring,  §  554.  But  this  is  no 
more  than  to  say  we  are  conscious  of  the  ntscessary  relations  of  these 
acts  to  time.  We  never  say  we  are  conscious  of  any  activity  of  time, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  activities  of  a  spiritual  being.  Neither  time  nor 
space  is  a  spiritual  substance. 

J^«{»^tij«y^  They  are  not  qualUtes  or  properties  of  epirit  or  matter.  Dr. 
taai  prop«iieL  Samuel  Clarke  maintained  that  space  and  time  are  attributes 

Thi^    are    not  ^ 

leiatiozia.  or  modes,  and  that  inasmuch  as  they  were  both  infinite,  there 

must  be  an  Infinite  Being  to  which  they  belong.  James  Mill,  in  his 
Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind^  asserts  that  they  are  simply  abstract  terms 
which  stand  for  collective  conceptions  of  those  attributes  of  extension  and 
doration,  which  belong  to  individual  beings  and  acts.  But  it  needs  no  fur* 
ther  discussion  to  prove  that  they  are  and  can  be  neither.  Nor  are  they 
simply  rekUionSy  as  Leibnitz  maintahied.  This  philosopher  defined  '  space 
as  an  order  of  coexistences,*  and  *time  as  an  order  of  successions.'  ''Pour 
moi,  ''jai  marqu6  plus  qu'  une  fois,  *  *  que  je  tenais  Pespace  pour  quelque 
ehose  de  purement  relatif,  comme  le  tems ;  pour  un  ordre  des  coexistences 
oomme  le  tems  est  un  ordre  de  successions."— TiWrrf/e^^  to  Dr.  S.  Clarke^ 
§  4,  ed.  £rd.  p.  752.  Fsing  extension  as  its  equivalent,  he  defines  space  as 
the  order  of  possible  coexistences ;  and  time  as  the  order  of  inconstant  pes- 
ribilities.  Reply  to  Bayle^  ed.  Erd.  p.  189.  Calderwood  Ae^m%  time  aa 
^*a  certain  correlation  of  existences/'  and  distinguishes  his  own  view  from 
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tLat  ot  Hamilt/)ii,  who  calls  it  **  the  image  or  concept  of  a  certaiu  oorrela^ 
tioD  of  existences."     The  PkU.  of  the  Infinite^  2d  ei,  1861,  chap.  v. 

It  IS  evident  from  what  has  been  said  abeady,  that  space  and  time  art 
neither  relations  nor  correlations^  but  correkUes  to  beings  and  eventa.  Ex  - 
tension  and  duration  are  the  relations  or  correlations  in  question ;  but 
these  involve  space  and  time  as  reaUties. 

Again:  Space  and  time  are  not/ormji  of  iniuUion  [t.«.,  presentation]  in  tlM 
■at^ee^  fom«  sense  suggested  by  Kant.  This  philosopher  taught  that  if  we  distinguish  tha 
of  the  intelleot    matter  apprehended  by  perception  and  consciousness  from  the  fonns  of  ibaa 

matter,  then  space  is  the  form  of  sense-perception  or  external  intuition,  and 
time  is  the  form  of  consciousness.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  doctrine  is  true.  Eztensifln 
is  the  form  of  all  material  objects  in  the  sense  that  all  such  objects  are  perceived  as  extended, 
and  none  can  be  apprehended  exoept  under  the  form  or  condition  of  being  extended  olijeeU. 
When  all  the  matter  which  is  given  in  the  Tarious  sensible  qualities  is  thought  away,  the  ttSk^ 
tions  of  extension  remain.  This  matter  is  Tarious,  Each  object  has  qualities  of  its  own, 
and  variously  combined,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  every  other ;  but  all  objects  are 
exiended.  The  same  is  true  of  the  matter  furnished  in  cousdousness  as  distinguished  from 
Its  relations  of  duration. 

But  the  doctrine  as  farther  expounded  by  Kant  is  open  to  two  exceptions.  Ftnl:  He 
Kant's  doctrine  ^^^^  ^  distinguish  between  extension  and  duration  as  rolations  and  the  oorrelatee  apaoe 
open  to  two  ob-  and  time  which  they  InTolve.  He  does  not  notice  that  these  very  relations*  after  or 
jectiuns.  under  which  all  objects  and  their  concepts  are  and  must  be  formed,  do  in  their  very  na- 

ture involve  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  space  and  time  aa  realities,  and  that  to  suppose 
that  they  aro  only  forms  is  to  exclude  and  eliminate  that  which  is  given  and  afBrmed  by  their  very  ncters. 
Second.'  The  suggestion  or  the  assumpilon  that  they  depond  on  the  subjective  constitution  of  tbo  hnnwn 
intellect  is  unwarranted  >iy  positive  evidence  and  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  the  intellect  iiaeU. 
The  supposition  that  intellects  of  another  order  might  possibly  exist,  which  could  know  objects  wltboat 
the  relations  of  space  and  t«me,  is  without  proof  and  against  proof  (f  ftSS).  In  other  words,  that  wliid: 
makes  it  possible  and  necessary  for  extension  and  duration  to  be  the  forms  of  perci'ption  and  oonsdou^ 
ness  is  the  tntit  that  the  objects  of  these  two  modes  of  knowledge  aie  in  reality  related  to  the  enUtias  space 
and  time. 

and  ^"^  ^^^  '"^  ihese  entities?  Shall  we  say  of  them,  as  St  Augo^dne  is 
time  are  know-     reported  to  have   said  — **What    is    timet    If  not  asked,  I  know,  bat 

'  attempting  to  explain,  I  know  not?  ** 

This,  in  one  view,  is  correct.  We  know  by  intuition  that  time  and  space  exist,  and  are 
related  to  every  object,  but  to  explain  or  define  what  they  are,  is  not  so  easy.  It  may  relieve 
our  embarrassment  in  part  to  explain  why  we  cannot  answer  the  question  in  one  sent, 
and  why  we  can  in  another.  If,  in  answering  the  question  what^  it  is  expected  or  re- 
quired that  we  should  class  them  with  objects  limited  by  space  or  time,  or  objects  having 
material  or  spiritual  properties,  or  objects  holding  relations  to  space  or  time»  in  other 
woids,  that  we  should  dass  them  with  beings,  qualities,  or  relations  in  the  ordinary  aooepta- 
tioiv  of  these  terms,  then  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  answer  this  question  at  all.  We  cannot 
say  ichai  they  are.  But  we  know  that  they  exist,  i  «.,  there  exist  realities  which  answer  to  die 
names.  Their  existence  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  every  limited  object  and  pn^Mrty, 
because  every  such  object  and  property  is  related  to  them.  We  cannot  believe  or  know  that 
the  one  exists  without  knowing  that  the  other  exists  also.  But  can  we  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  whai  explain  what  it  is  which  we  know  exists?  We  can,  so  &r  as  to  say  that  they  ate 
entities  to  which  all  these  limited  objects  are  related^  and  which  are,  therefore,  correlates  te 
them.  If  they  are  correlates  to  all  lunited  objects  they  are  known  and  described  by  their  rda- 
dons  to  them.  By  their  very  nature  they  are  entities  to  which  these  objects  bear  these  rde^ 
tions,  and  by  their  reUtions  to  these  objects  they  are  known  and  thought  of.    They 
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be  {taid  to  l^e  defined  in  the  sense  in  which  limited  otjects  are  defined,  bat  they  can  be  brougiit 
to  mind  by  language  as  the  necessary  oorrelates  of  limited  ezistenoes  by  means  of  their  rela> 
tions  to  them. 

These  relations  to  both  space  and  time  are  represented  hi  thought  and  language  by  means 
of  motiony  as  has  already  been  explained,  and  hence  it  follows  that  space  and  time  are  set 
forth  in  thought  and  language  by  the  same  medium. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  though  space  and  time  cannot  be  oon 
ceived  or  defined  in  the  sense  in  which  those  objects  can  be  conceived  and 
defined  which  bear  relations  to  them,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  can  be 
thought  by  means  of  their  relations  to  these  objects.  Limited  objects  must 
be  related  to  their  unlimited  correlates.  These  oorrelates  can  be  known  and 
described  by  means  of  the  relations  which  they  in  their  turn  hold  to  these 
objects.  In  whatever  sense  they  may  be  said  to  be  unconditioned,  infinite, 
and  absolute,  they  are  not  so  in  any  such  sense  as  to  exclude  the  possi* 
bility  of  being  related  to  the  limited  finite.  By  means  of  these  relations 
they  can  be  both  conceived  and  known. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CAUSATION  AND  THX  BSLATION  OF  GAUSALirT. 

Fhox  the  formal  and  mathematical  intuitions  we  come  to  thase  which  are  real^  I.  e.,  which  are 
required  to  explain  the  attributes  which  are  respectively  distinctive  of  material  and 
spiritual  beittgt  .*  which  unite  these  attributes  into  those  concepts  and  classes  which  desig- 
nate the  real  existences  and  agencies  of  nature,  as  well  as  connect  these  with  one  another 
in  those  relations  which  are  necessary  for  the  systematic  and  rational  explanation  of  the 
nniyerEe.  Into  these  real  relations  all  the  actually  ftTiating  properties  and  powers  of  mat- 
ter and  spirit  are  resolved.  Under  the  laws  which  regulate  their  operation,  the  effects 
and  purposes  that  describe  the  universe  are  accomplished.  We  shall  consider  first,  the 
relation  of  causality  or  caiuation.  This  is  preeminently  the  relation  which  is  required  in 
anaiyds,  as  by  means  of  this,  beings  are  resolved  into  those  elements  of  which  eoneeptt 
are  composed,  which  are  more  or  less  nearly  their  tUOmate  elementary  constituents  and  are 
more  or  less  widely  generic  or  exlenswe^  according  as  thought  and  sdenoe  are  more  or  less 
saccessful  in  theur  achievements. 

ca%<Mtion  as  a  §  ^®^-  Th®  relation  of  causality  is  sometimes  called  the  Prin- 
principle,  aada«  ^j^^  a*  Other  times  the  Law  of  causality,  causation,  or  cause 
and  effect.  The  first  of  these  appellations  is  subjective  and  logi- 
col,  and  desi^ates  the  place  which  the  relation  or  the  proposition  in  which 
it  is  expressed  holds  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  our  knowledge,  cf 
§  514.  The  other  is  objective  and  recU^  and  indicates  its  universal  preva- 
lence among  objects  actually  existing.  CauscUion  as  a  principle  is  placed 
tirst  or  highest  w  th  reference  to  the  other  concepts  or  truths  which  depend 
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apon  or  are  derived  from  it—- either  relatiyely  or  abaolutelj,  according  ai 
the  tmth  is  received  as  original  or  derived.  Oausation  as  a  law  is  viewed 
as  a  relation  actaally  prevailing  in  or  ruling  over  the  finite  universe  of 
physical  and  spiritual  being. 

Causation  as  a  law  may  be  stated  thus :  Every  finite  event  ii 
£j^^  ^^®  a  caused  event,  or,  more  briefly,  is  an  efiect     Causation,  as 

&  principle^  may  be  thus  expressed:  Every  finite  event  may 
be  accounted  for  by  referring  it  to  a  cause  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  its 
existence. 

It  Lb  scarcely  nsoemaaj  to  obsenre,  that  the  proposition,  erery  effect  mutt 
Tbntology  to  te  ^^^^  '^  cauAe,  \a  pare]/  and  simply  identical  It  is  mere  tautology,  expanding 
aroided.  m  the  predicate  what  had  been  implied  in  the  sabject.    The  term  effect,  in 

its  import,  implies  a  canse  by  a  logical  necessity.  To  say  an  effect  most  be 
saosed,  is  as  reasonable  as  to  say,  a  caused  event  is  caased,  or,  2y  =  « xy.  % 

That  the  hid  or  law  of  causation  is  assumed  to  explain  and  jusdiy  reasoning  of  every  sort, 
both  Deductive  and  Inductire,  has  already  been  shown.  A  reference  to  §  616,  will  serve  to 
explain  and  enforce  the  reUtion  of  causation  as  a  law,  to  causation  as  a  principle,  as  weQ  as 
to  illustrate  the  sameness  and  difference  between  a  real  and  a  logical  relation. 

ICany  PhyslciBte  iDidst  that  a  distinotion  should  be  invariably  made  between  the  lamt 
Power  and  law  ^^  ncdwe  and  tht  powert^ /oroet  or  oamal  ageneU*  of  nature  and  tbat  law  ihonld  be  in- 
how  dtaUngiiisb-  variably  restricted  to  the  ootiditioQjB  or  regralating  mcthoda  of  the  acting  or  working  of 
^  these  powers  and  forces,  a  formal  statement  or  formula  of  which  is  that  alone  wbidi  de- 

aerres  to  be  called  a  law.  Tried  by  this  dictum,  the  phrase,  tht  Law  <^  OamuMtf^  wonld 
not  be  aooepted.  That  it  is  not  improper  is  manifest,  from  the  consideration  that  it  deecribes  and  aasvmes 
the  ikct,  that  the  causative  reUtion  in  universally  applicable  to  every  event  or  begun  ezisteaoe.  So  con* 
eeived,  the  fact  may  properly  be  called  a  Law  or  Universal  Method  of  nature. 

g  587.  Causation,  both  as  law  and  principle,  is  affirmed  of 
mntV  '"^"^   events.    But  what  is  an  event?    An  event  is  something 

which  is  known  to  be,  which  was  not ;  or  which  begins  to  be 
or  to  occur.  Events  ate,  therefore,  finite,  i  «.,  limited  by  relations  of  space 
or  time.  Their  existence  or  occurrence  implies  change.  Something  is 
here  and  now  which  was  not  Of  these  changes  it  is  affirmed  that  they 
were  caused. 

In  the  materiai  wotidj  erenti  are  ehangea  of  plaoe  or  relatiTe  ponCton,  mo- 
Bvents  In  the  tions  in  apaee,  ohanges  of  form,  ehangea  of  properties  in  respect  to  existence  or 
material  voiid.    foteuity.    If  an  iron  ballls  fond  m  a  new  rastlngiplaoe ;  if  we  see  it  hurled 

through  the  air ;  if  it  is  beaten  into  a  cubical  form ;  if  it  is  rolled  into  «  maai, 
or  drawn  into  wire ;  If,  under  the  strokes  of  the  hammer,  it  is  heated,  or  magoetized,  or  made 
brittle,  these  are  all  events,  {.  «.,  nuw  occurrences  in  the  sense  of  our  proposition.  They  are 
often  called  phmomena,  L  «.,  manifestations  to  tlie  senses  or  the  oonseionmesB  of  some 
causal  power  or  agency. 

Events  or  phenomena  are  moie  numerous  and  oonspicnons  in  the  vepeiaiU  and 
In  the  vegetable  ^'***"^  world.  There  is  growth,  change  of  fonn  and  of  structure,  the  maai- 
andanimal    festation  of  new  colors,  odors,  etc.    Above  all,  there  is  constant  motfon,  as  in 

the  plant  that  waves  its  stem  and  top  as  if  impatient  that  it  Is  fiutened  by  ths 
roots  JO  the  earth ;  and  In  the  anhnal,  that  moves  from  place  to  place,  and  with  its  limbs^  ^roiee 
and  features^  is  ever  making  some  new  manifestation  that  asks  to  be  explained. 
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In  the  mmtdl  or  tpMkud  sphere,  there  \b  oeeseless  aotiTity  and  endle«  {iro 
In  tlM  nantel  duction.  New  thoughts,  new  feelinga,  new  pwposee  flit  before  the  obeerYMil 
^^^^'  eje  of  consciousness  faster  than  thej  can  be  accounted  for.    With  the  pro* 

gress  of  time,  the  ndnd  is  aware  of  an  increase  of  its  power  to  remember,  to 
imagme,  to  reason,  to  feel,  and  to  resolye.    All  these  are  events  or  phenomena. 

Bat  besides  phenomena  of  these  classes,  ui  acts,  states,  or  qualities,  more  oi 
Son^of  mr^h^  ^^^  lasting ;  there  are  still  others  in  the  existence  and  production  of  new  and 
ingB.  separate  beings  which  deserve  preSminently  to  be  called  events,  of  eacb  of 

whidi  a  cause  or  causes  are  affirmed. 
Such  are  the  di^sion  or  disintegration  of  masses  of  matter  by  mechanical  cmshhig  or  presp 
anie,  and  the  produotioD  of  new  compounds  by  chemical  umon  or  their  decomposition  into  sim- 
pler elements,  as  the  generation  of  a  gas  or  the  deozydation  of  a  metaL  in  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  we  have  the  seed  or  the  egg,  in  each  of  which  are  the  beginnings  of  a  new  living 
being,  which,  after  passing  through  the  required  processes,  becomes  completely  independent 
of  its  originator,  and  assumes  the  size,  the  strength,  and  developed  properties  of  a  separate  ex- 
istence. Spiritual  beings  also  begin  to  exist  They  eroeiige  to  view  by  acts  which  show  their 
presence  and  their  power.  They  are  sources  of  knowledge,  power,  wealth,  comfort,  and  hope 
to  otiicr  beings. 

Be»des  these,  there  are  conditions  or  states  more  or  less  permanent  which  require  to  be 
accounted  for,  such  as  the  equilibria  of  forces  or  pressures,  as  illustrated  in  the  action  of 
gravitation  or  electricity,  of  fluids,  currents,  and  other  tendencies.  All  these,  so  far  as  tiie 
law  of  oansation  is  concerned,  eome  under  the  class  of  events  or  phenomena. 

^  §  588.  Many  of  these  so-called  eyents  and  phenomena  are 

oombinedofsev-  a  combination  of  several  They  are  complexes  made  up  of 
many  units.  But  the  single  or  simple  units  are  none  the  less 
truly  events  than  the  wholes  of  which  they  are  constituents.  Whether 
the  event  in  question  is  known  to  he  simple,  or  whether  it  is  not,  and  yet 
is  supposed  to  he  simple,  the  rule  holds  good  of  it,  that,  whether  simple 
or  complex,  it  must  he  caused.  Hence  it  makes  no  difference  so 
far  as  the  application  of  our  principle  is  concerned,  whether  the  event 
or  phenomenon  has  or  has  not  been  subjected  to  a  finished  analysis, 
i  €.,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  resolved  into  its  ultimate  elements.  K 
the  question  be  raised,  What  is  an  event  that  cannot  be  further  resolved, 
what  is  a  single,  <»:  the  simplest  phenomenon  ?  we  have  only  to  reply,  that 
any  change  the  least  extensive  in  space,  or  the  hriefest  possible  in  time, 
which  can  he  discerned  by  human  observation,  is  a  single  event.  It  is 
the  last  product  or  result  of  the  most  re&ied  analysis  of  which  human 
knowledge  is  capahle,  when  assisted  by  every  appliance  of  discipline  and 
culture  and  ut. 

When  we  say,  every  event  is  oaused  or  has  a  oansfe,  we  distinguish  between 
Mwrj  oasM  It  ^^i^>  ^^  <^<^  *>>^  ^^i^  products.  Eveiy  cause  is  an  acting  being  and 
■a  acting  being,  an  agent  acting  to  some  result  The  result  is  the  effect  Any  thing  what- 
ever, so  far  as  it  is  a  cause,  is  a  being,  and  not  a  phenomenon.  It  may  be 
itself  an  effect  or  product  of  the  action  or  causal  efficiency  of  another  being  or  beings,  but  that 
which  is  produced  is  capable  of  action  of  its  own.  A  mere  phenomenon  or  event  as  such,  is  not 
f^egtrded  as  a  oauMS,  but  only  as  an  effect    What  is  the  difference  between  an  a^nf  \MDg 
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and  it8  capacities,  or  acts,  or  attributes,  will  be  oonsidered  in  its  fdaoe.    It  is  enoogh  tbat  4 
present  we  notice  that  the  disdnotion  is  real 

§  589.  Asain :  We  distinsaish  between  the  oause  of  an  event 

Games      dig-    °     _     ,      ®       _.  .  «.      ®  „  ,      .  ,         «,  r™ 

tinffdahed  from  and  the  Conditions  of  its  actaally  prodaoing  the  effect  The 
stroke  of  a  hammer  is  the  cause  of  the  fracture  of  a  stone, 
of  the  flattening  of  a  leaden  bullet,  of  the  heating  of  a  bit  of  iron.  The 
conditions  of  the  effect  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  said  to  be  the  properties 
of  the  stone,  the  bullet,  or  the  iron.  K  the  breaking,  the  flattening,  or 
the  heating  of  the  mass  are  the  several  effects  of  the  common  cause,  the 
varying  effects  are  ascribed  to  the  varying  conditions  under  which,  or  the 
objects  upon  which  it  acts. 

hi  this  case  the  effect  is  more  properly  said  to  be  the  resultant  of  the  Joint  aodon  of  the 
BtrikiQg  hammer  and  the  resisting  stone,  lead,  and  iron.  This  doctrine  is  thiis  generalized  by 
Mill :  **  The  real  cause  is  the  whole  of  these  antecedents  (or  conditions),  and  we  have,  phSo- 
sophiciilly  speaking,  no  right  to  give  the  name  of  cause  to  ooe  of  them  exduslTely  of  the 
olher^.^^  Zoff.y  B.  iii.  c.  ▼.  §  8.  To  the  same  effect,  says  Hamilton :  '*  "Eiweary  effect  is  only 
produced  by  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two  causes  (and  by- cause,  be  it  observed,  I  mean  erery 
thing  without  which  the  effect  could  not  be  realized).**  Met,  Lee.  8.  In  common  lifb  a  dis" 
tinction  is  rande  between  the  efficient  and  patient  cause,  the  last  being  put  for  the  object^  i.  e^ 
that  in  which  the  causal  agency  is  manifested,  or  upon  which  it  is  exerted.  It  is  obvious  that 
that  whose  activity  is  most  obvious  or  demonstrative,  is  called  the  efficient.  The  patient  or 
recipient  oflen  manifests  no  force  at  all,  as  the  cohesion  of  the  stone,  lead,  or  iron  in  the  cases 
supposed. 

Sometimes  the  objects  in  their  matter  and  chief  elements  are  said  to  be  the 
When  oonditione  same,  but  the  force  or  causal  agency  is  applied  under  diverse  conditions  of 
are  laws.  quantity,  time,  or  distance,  as  a  chemical  agent  is  doubled ;  the  gravitating 

force  operates  at  a  varying  distance ;  a  wave  of  Kght  acts  with  twice  a  given 
rapidity.  These  last  are  called  in  scientific  language,  the  laws  of  the  acting  of  forces  or  pow- 
ers (causal  agents)  of  nature. 

of    §  ^^^'  With  these  explanations  of  the  import  of  the  terms 
oausaiity  tatui-    of  our  propositioih,  wc  asscrt  that  the  mind  intuitively  be- 
lieves  that  every  event  is  caused,  t.  e.,  every  event  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  some  agent  or  agents,  which,  with  respect  to  the 
efiect,  are  called  its  cause  or  its  causes. 

The  reasons  for  this  view  are  the  following : 

(a)  All  that  we  do  in  common  or  practical  life,  rests  upon 
SSShfg  oveni*  and  is  directed  by  the  assumption  of  this  truth.  Our  explan- 
ations of  events  that  have  occurred  would  have  no  meaning 
without  it.  They  consist  in  referring  these  phenomena  to  the  beings  or 
the  agencies  which  Have  occasioned  them.  When  these  producing  agents 
arc  discovered,  and  the  modes  and  laws  of  their  action  are  referred  to  or 
unfolded  for  the  first  time,  the  process  of  explanation  is  complete. 
Ground  of  seek-  (^)  When  au  cvcut  has  occurred  which  is  not  yet  accounted 
^ffJl'f^un-  ^^^i  *^c  ^^^  *«  aroused  to  the  effort  to  solve  or  explain  its 
ucpiained.  occurrcncc ;  it  believes  just  as  firmly  that  it  can  be  accounted 
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for  in  the  way  described,  as  if  the  ezplanatioD  had  been  in  fact  attained. 
It  is  as  confident  that  its  occurrence  depends  upon  some  cause  or  caoseSj 
brfore,  as  after  the  cause  has  been  determined.  Upon  this  confidence  rest 
all  the  inquiries  and  experiments  which  it  sets  on  foot. 

(c)  !N'ot  only  does  the  mind  explain  the  past,  but  it  relies 
G^^d  of  pr©-    upQjj  the  future,  on  the  ground  of  its  faith  in  causation.    It 

provides  for  or  secures  future  results  by  availing  itself  of  tho 
causes  which  it  knows  will  produce  them.  It  employs  these  agents  in  all 
its  plans  and  experiments  with  entire  certainty  concerning  the  results 
which  they  will  effect.  It  predicts  these  results  with  confidence  so  soon 
as  it  is  certain  of  all  the  causes  which  are  or  may  be  put  into  action. 

(d)  In  these  explanations  and  experiments  the  mind  is  im* 
cteOTad  of  cuii-    peiied  by  a  special  emotion,  called  curiosity.    Curiosity  is 

«  more  than  an  interest  and  desire  to  know  an  event  as  a  fact ; 

it  impels  to  the  knowledge  of  its  causes  and  laws,  of  its  origin  and  growth. 
The  existence  of  a  strong  and  apparently  original  emotional  capacity  of 
this  sort  confirms  the  view  that  the  relation  itself  is  original  as  a  law  of 
existence,  and  that  the  belief  in  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  mind's 
knowledge. 

What  the  mind  uncoDBdoasly  assamee  to  be  true  in  practical  life,  H  dlB- 
Uioae bt\nd  ^<^7  ^<1  consciously  applies  in  all  the  methods  and  processes  of  thought 
]xro-  and  of  science.  We  have  seen  that  deductiye  reasoDiDg  has  no  meaning  ex- 
cept the  relation  of  causality  is  assumed,  and  that  induction  in  its  researches 
after  the  forces  and  lavs  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  makes  the  same  assumption.  Science,  in  all 
its  processes,  investigates  the  properties,  the  powers,  the  forces,  the  attributes,  and  the  laws 
of  all  existing  objects.  But  properties,  powers,  forces,  and  attributes  are  all  of  them  terms 
which  directly  assert  or  indirectly  imply  that  there  is  a  causal  energy  or  activity  in  these  ob- 
jects. The  laws  of  matter  and  of  spirit  have  no  import,  and  can  admit  no  application  except 
as  causal  agencies  are  affirmed  which  these  laws  measure  or  formulate.  Except  as  the  causal 
lelation  is  beUered  or  assumed,  scientific  knowledge  can  have  no  import,  and  sdentific  inqui- 
ries would  be  meaningless  and  impossible. 

Moreover:  the  relation  of  causality  is  wrought  into  and  expressed  by  the 
ihmiiwmMi  ^  Structure  of  kuguage.  There  are,  in  every  language,  classes  of  single  words, 
languag<e.  and  combinations  of  words,  which  decisively  prove  that  this  relation  is  held  to 

be  real  by  all  men.  There  are  words  which  express  causal  activity,  words 
wluch  express  tlie  reception  of  such  activity,  and  words  which  express  the  change  which  is 
wrooght  in  an  object  by  means  of  causal  activity.  The  gramnuur  of  every  language  furni^hei 
proof  of  this,  both  in  Its  etymology  and  its  syntax. 

These  considerations  prove  decisively,  that  causality,  as  a 
criteria  of  a  Srrt   relation  or  principle,  meets  all  the  criteria  of  universaliti/, 

necessUy^  and  oertaintf/.  If  it  cannot  be  resolved  into  some 
other  relation  equally  general,  or  more  general  than  itself,  we  must  con* 
elude  that  it  is  original,  and  intuitively  discerned  and  believed. 

§  591.  The  history  of  speculation  abounds  in  attempts  to 
many  into  a    explain  the  relation  of  causality  by  some  relation  of  time. 

time-relation.  ^      ^ 

This  is  not  surprising.    The  relations  of  time  pertain  to  aU 
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objects  whateyer.  If  objects  are  connected  by  the  relation  of  casnality, 
the  same  objects  mast  be  united  to  observation,  either  as  co-existent  or  ai 
sncoessiTe.  The  most  conspicnons  advocates  of  this  disposition  or  solu- 
tion of  the  causal  relation,  are  David  Bumej  Dr.  Thomas  BrovmyVatd 
John  Stucsrt  MUL 

In  connection  with  the  views  of  each  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
eaasal  relation,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  their  views  of  the  voay  in 
which  the  mind  is  led  to  o/Ccept  the  principle  of  causality. 

The  theory  of  Hume  deserres  coiuideration  for  the  clear  statemeiits  and 
The  Theory  of  lucid  style  in  which  it  ia  presented,  for  the  ability  with  which  it  is  defended 
parSaoe.^**  *"**    as  well  as  for  its  great  importance  in  the  history  of  modem  speculttion.    It 

is  well  known  that  it  was  Htan^»  iKeory  of  eaufation  which  ronsed  to  more 
profound  researches  the  antagonist  philosophies  of  both  Reid  and  Kant 

What  his  theory  was  may  be  learned  fh>m  his  owd  language.  , 

*<de  flist  tim«  a  man  nw  the  oommanioatton  of  notion,  by  ImpalM,  as  by  flie  ihoek  of  two  bmhrdf 
ballB,  be  could  not  piononnce  that  the  one  event  was  conMcledt  bat  only  that  it  wm  wnioined  with  fht 
other.  After  he  has  observed  several  instanoes  of  this  mitore,  he  then  prononncee  tbem  to  be  eonnecCeiL 
What  alteration  has  happened  to  give  rise  to  this  new  idea  of  emmemon^  Hothiag  but  that  he  now  fmU 
these  events  to  be  connected  in  his  hnagination,  and  can  readily  foretell  the  existence  of  one  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  one  object  is  connected  with  another,  we  mean  only 
that  they  have  acquired  a  connexion  in  onr  thought,  and  gave  rise  to  this  inference,  by  whioh  they  beooms 
proo£i  of  each  other's  existence ;  a  conclusion  which  Is  somewhat  extraordinnxy,  bat  wliich  ■eems  ftwnded 
on  Buffldont  evidence."  *  *  '*  Wo  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  object  followed  by  another,  and  where  all 
the  objects,  similar  to  the  first,  are  followed  by  objects  similar  to  the  second.  Or,  In  other  words,  where  if 
the  first  object  had  not  been,  the  second  never  had  existed.  The  appearaoea  of  a  caose  always  oeaviyt 
the  mind,  by  a  customnry  transition,  to  the  idea  of  the  effect  Of  this  we  have  expeiienoe.  We  may 
therefore,  suitably  to  this  experience,  form  another  definition  of  cause,  and  call  it,  an  object  followed  by 
another  and  whose  appearance  always  conveys  the  thought  to  that  other.**— ^n  Inquiry  eoneeming  ttc 
Jhtman  Underttanding,  See.  vIL  p^  iL 

**  Necessity  \»  something  that  exists  in  the  mind,  not  in  objects ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  ever  to  fona 
the  mo«t  distant  Idea  of  it  considered  as  a  quality  in  bodies.  Bltber  we  have  no  idea  of  neeessity,  oar  n^ 
oessity  Is  nothing  but  that  determination  of  the  thought  to  pass  firom  causes  to  effects,  and  fh>m  effects  to 
causes,  according  to  their  experienced  union.  Thus  the  necessity,  which  makes  two  times  two  equal  to 
foor,  or  three  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  to  two  right  ones,  lies  only  In  the  act  of  the  understanding,  by 
whioh  we  consider  and  compare  these  ideas ;  in  IHeo  manner  the  necessity  of  power  which  unites  eanssi 
and  effects,  lies  in  the  determination  of  the  mind  to  pass  from  the  one  to  tiie  other.'*  •  *  "  There  may  be 
two  definitions  given  of  this  relation,  which  are  only  different  by  their  presenting  a  different  view  of  tha 
same  object,  and  making  us  consider  It  either  as  a  philo$ophioal  or  as  a  natural  relation ;  either  as  a  com- 
parison of  two  ideas  or  as  an  association  betwixt  them.  We  may  define  a  cause  to  be  *  an  object  piiiisilSBit 
and  contiguous  to  another,  and  where  all  the  objects  resembling  the  foimer  are  placed  in  like  relattena  of 
preoedency  and  contignity  to  those  objects  that  resemble  the  latter.'  If  this  definition  be  esteemed  de- 
ftetive,  because  drawn  from  objects  foreign  to  the  case,  we  may  sabstitnte  this  other  definition  in  its 
place,  vis..  '  a  canse  is  an  object  precedent  and  contiguous  to  another,  and  so  united  with  it  that  the  idsa 
of  the  one  determines  the  mind  to  form  the  Idee  of  the  other,  and  the  impreeslon  of  the  one  to  ismi  a 
moce  lively  idea  of  the  other.'  **^A  TrealUe  qf  Bwnan  Naimn,  B.  L  sea  xiv. 

The  Theory  contained  in  these  statements  and  definitions  is 
mnae  as^efly  briefly  this :  a  cause  is  a  constantly  precedent,  and  an  effect  a 
■nmm  up.  constantly  snbeeqnent  event.  They  are  discovered  to  be 
such  by  the  constant  conjunction  of  the  two.  The  necessity  by  which 
objects  conjoined,  are  connected  as  (\dtuse  and  effect,  arises  from  their 
being  united  in  the  mind's  own  experience,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
thought  or  observation  of  the  one  determines  the  mind  to  a  lively  ides 
of  the  other. 
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DoManCproftn  "^  ^**^®  refleotioii  reTeaU  the  fact  thst  Hume  doee  not  st  aH  aceoont  for  the 
u»  be  nnivenal  belief  or  expectation  that  erery  event  or  object  is  connected  with  imnie  other 
to^ts  appiicflr-  ^  1^  attendant  cause  or  effect.  His  analysis,  admitting  it  to  be  BuiBcient  for 
thoee  cases  to  which  it  is  applied,  would  only  ezplam  why  some  few  eTenti 
•re  connected  with  certain  others  as  causes  or  efifeots,  but  does  not  show  at  all,  why  it  h 
belieyed  that  aU  events  are  so  conjoined,  nor  why  the  mind  is  restless  or  unsatisfied,  till  II 
has  discovered  to  every  event  its  antecedent  or  snbsequent  known  as  cause  or  effect 

The  resolution  of  the  objective  reality  of  this  connection  into 
'•'iJL** '"^  ^^   a  niere  subjective  association  of  the  two  terms  fails  to  satisfy 

the  mind,  because  it  does  not  account  for  what  is  believed. 
How  the  mind  comes  to  think  of  the  one  i^^hen  the  other  is  observed  or 
thought  of,  is  a  very  different  question  from  this,  *  how  or  by  what  rela- 
tion does  the  mind  believe  that  the  objects  thus  thought  of  together,  are 
connected  in  fact  ? '  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  objects  observed  or 
thought  of  together  will  be  conjoined  by  association.  That  the  mind  is 
determined  to  think  of  the  one  by  means  of  the  other,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  that  the  mind  is  determined  to  believe  that  the  one  is  the  cause 
of  the  other. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  justice  to  Hume,  that  his  theory  of  causation  is 
A  Hpeetal  appli-  only  a  special  application  of  his  general  theory  of  knowledge — that  belief  or 
gwieral°thiory."    knowledge  of  every  kind  and  in  respect  to  all  sorts  of  objects  is  only  a  vivid 

suggestion  of  an  **  icha  "  by  an  *^  impresgion  **  or  another  *'  td^o.**  In  the 
language  of  later  phQosophers  it  would  be  called  an  **  inaeparable  attoeiation  "  of  one  with 
the  other.  That  Hume  should  apply  this  general  defimtion  to  the  special  ease  of  causatiou  is 
no  more  than  was  natural  or  oonnstent,  cf.  §  48. 

The  th  of  "^^  Theory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  is  closely  assimilated  with 
Dt.  Thomas  the  theory  of  Hume  in  certain  features,  though  it  is  far 
removed  from  it  in  others.  Brown  agrees  with  Hume  that 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  nothing  more  than  the  constant  and 
invariable  connection  of  two  objects  in  time, — ^the  one  as  antecedent  and 
the  other  as  consequent.  Brawn  differs  from  Hume  in  holding  that  two 
objects  need  only  be  conjoined  in  a  single  instance  in  order  to  be  known 
as  cause  and  effect  respectively,  while  the  theory  of  Hume  requires  that 
they  must  be  frequently  conjoined  in  order  to  be  causally  Connected. 
Indeed  the  whole  force  and  meaning  of  Hume's  causal  connection  depends 
upon  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  think  of  those  objects  together  which 
have  been  observed  to  be  conjoined  in  fact.  Brown  contends  that  the 
only  use  of  repeated  observations  is  to  enable  the  mind  to  analyze  or 
separate  complex  objects  into  their  ultimate  elements ;  for  a  single  conjunc- 
tion of  any  two  clearly  distinguished  objects  gives  their  causal  con- 
nection. Hume  makes  oar  conviction  of  the  reality  of  this  connection  to 
consist  in  and  depend  upon  the  mind^s  tendency  to  associate  objects  cus- 
tomarily united.  Brown  resolves  this  conviction  into  on  original  necemty 
or  loM  of  our  nature. 
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•*  A  oaiue,  therefore,  in  the  Mleet  daflnltion  which  It  philoeophJoaUy  admiia,  may  he  asid  tc  he^  fhal 
irhlch  immediately  precedes  any  change,  and  which,  ezLsting  at  any  time  in  similar  drcnmatsnoe^  has  haen 
always  and  will  he  always,  immediately  followed  hy  a  similar  change.  Priority  in  the  sequence  ctearred, 
and  iriTariahleness  of  antecedence  in  the  past  and  ftitnre  sequences  supposed,  are  the  elements,  and  3m 
only  elements,  oomhined  in  the  notion  of  canae.  By  a  conversion  of  terms,  we  obtain  a  definition  of  tbs 
ooTrolatire  «ff€Ct;  and^ower,  as  I  hare  before  ohserred,  is  only  another  word  for  exproilng  ahstcacOy 
and  briefly  the  antecedence  itself  and  the  inTariablencM  of  the  relation.**— /h^nr  inio  tkt  RdaHcn  nf 
Orate  and  Effeet^  Part  I.  sea  1.    01  Zecfuret,  X<ec.  vii 

The  theory  of  both  Hnme  and  of  Brown  has  in  its  essential 
johnsro^r^    features  been  bo  entirely  reproduced  by  J.  S.  Mill  and  so 

carefully  elaborated  in  its  application  to  the  philosophy  of 
Induction,  that  a  consideration  of  it  in  its  more  fully  developed  form  is 
required.  Mill  is  the  best  representative  as  well  as  the  ablest  advocate 
of  that  philosophy  which  denies  all  original  intuitions  and  necessary 
truths,  and  resolves  our  beliefs  of  this  sort  into  inductions  or  inseparable 
associations,  acquired  or  confirmed  by  often  repeated  experience.  His 
views  deserve  a  careful  consideration  by  all  those  who  would  be  thorougUy 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  modem  speculation*  They  are  ftilly  and 
fairly  stated  in  his  own  language,  in  the  following  passages  from  bis 
System  of  Logic 

"  The  law  of  causation,  the  reoognition  of  which  is  the  main  pillar  of  indnctlTe  philosophy,  Is  bnt  the 
ftimiliar  truth,  that  invariability  of  succession  is  found  by  obaerration  to  obtain  between  every  foot  ir 
nature  and  some  other  ikust  whidi  has  preceded  It"  *  *  **  To  certain  foots,  certain  Jbcts  always  do  and 
as  we  belicTe  always  will  succeed.  The  invariable  antecedent  \b  termed  the  cause ;  the  invariable  amins 
quent,  the  efiBect ;  and  the  nnirersallty  of  the  law  of  causation  consists  in  this,  that  every  consequent  is 
connected  in  this  manner  with  some  particular  antecedent,  or  set  of  antecedents.  Let  the  Ihot  be  what  it 
may,  if  it  has  bvgun  to  exist,  it  was  preceded  by  some  foot  or  facts,  with  which  it  is  invariably  connected." 
-B.ni.o.v.f2, 

"  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  between  a  consequent  and  one  single  antecedent,  that  this  invariable  aeqnencc 
subsists.  It  in  usually  between  a  consequent  and  the  sum  of  several  antecedents,  the  coocarrenee  of  all 
being  requisite  to  produce,  that  is,  to  be  certain  of  being  followed  by,  the  consequent**— B.  III.  e.  t.  f  3. 

«<  As  to  the  ulterior  question,  whether  it  is  strictly  necessary  that  the  cause  or  assemblage  of  oordi- 
tions  should  precede,  by  ever  so  short  an  instant,  the  production  of  the  effect  7<~-we  think  the  inquiry  an 
unimportant  one.  There  certainly  are  cases  in  which  the  effect  follows  without  any  interval  peraeptifale  to 
our  ikculties  *,  and  when  there  is  an  interval  we  cannot' tell  by  how  many  intermediate  links,  impoceptihle 
to  us,  that  interval  may  really  be  filled  up.  But  even  granting  that  an  effect  may  oommenoe  dmultaii^ 
ously  with  its  cause,  the  view  I  have  taken  of  causation  is  in  no  way  practically  affected.  Wbethir  the 
cauae  and  its  eflSect  be  necessarily  successive  or  not,  causation 'is  still  the  law  of  the  suoceasion  oif  pl^eno* 
mena.  Evoy  thing  which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause  ;  wl»t  does  not  begin  to  exist  does  not  ae«d 
a  cause ;  what  causation  has  to  account  for  is  the  origin  of  phenomena,  and  all  the  suooessions  of  pl«BB»> 
mena  must  be  resolved  into  causation.  These  are  the  axioms  of  our  doctrine.  If  these  be  grantel,  we 
can  affbrd,  though  I  see  no  necessity  for  doing  so,  to  drop  the  words  antecedent  and  consequent  aa  a|  plied 
to  cause  and  eflbd  I  have  no  objection  to  define  a  cause,  the  assemblage  of  phenomena,  which  occurring, 
some  other  phenomenon  invariably  commences  or  has  its  origin.  Wheth«r  the  effect  coincides  in  point  of 
time  with,  or  immediately  follows,  the  hindmost  of  its  conditions,  is  immaterial.  At  all  ev«ntB  it  dors  not 
precede  it ;  and  when  we  are  in  doubt,  between  two  coexistent  phenomena,  which  is  cause  and  which  f  ffbet, 
we  ri^tly  deem  the  question  solved  if  we  can  ascertain  which  of  thorn  preceded  the  other.**— B.  m. 
o.v.$6. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  general  law  of  causation  It  does  appear  that  there  must  have  bean  a  tin«  wfacc 
tte  universal  prevalence  of  that  law  throughont  nature  could  not  have  been  afBimed  in  th«  same  oonfldcBt 
and  unqualified  manner  as  at  preeent.  There  was  a  time  when  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  musti 
have  appeared  altogether  capricious  and  irregular,  not  governed  by  any  laws,  nor  steadily  conasgntat 
upon  any  causes.*^  •  •  «<  The  truth  Is,  as  M.  Comte  has  well  pointed  out,  that  (although  tha  gencnHsiag 
propel sity  must  have  prompted  mankind  from  almost  the  beginning  of  their  experience  to  asoriba  all 
events  to  some  cause  more  or  less  mysterious)  the  conviction  that  phenomena  have  Invariable  lavi^  and 
follow  with  regularity  certain  antecedent  phenomena,  was  only  acquired  gradually ;  and  extended  itsaV 
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M  knowledge  mdnmoed,  tnm  one  order  of  phenomena  to  aaotber,  begliming  wlfh  those  wboee  laws  are 
BKMt  aeoeeeible  to  oljeerratioin.*'— B.  in.  e.  zzi.  f  S. 

**  I  apprehend  that  the  oonaidentloiis  whioh  giTe»  at  the  preeent  day,  to  the  proof  of  the  lav  of  nnl- 
Ibrraity  of  raooeesion,  aa  kme  of  all  phenomena  without  ezoeptSon,  this  oharacter  of  oompleteneee  and 
ronolndreness,  are  the  following :  Fin^  that  we  now  know  it  directly  to  be  tme  of  tu  the  greater  number 
of  phenomena;  that  there  are  none  of  whieh  we  know  it  not  to  be  tme,  the  ntmoet  that  can  be  aaid  being 
•hat  of  aome  we  cannot  poeitirely,  from  direct  erldenoe,  affirm  its  trath,"  eta,  ete.  **  Beddee  this  first 
dfiss  of  considerations  there  is  a  second,  which  still  fiirther  oorrobomtes  the  conclusion,  and  from  the  re> 
cognition  of  whioh  the  complete  establishment  of  the  nnirerssl  law  may  reasonably  be  dated.  Although 
there  are  phenomena,  the  piodnctian  and  ehangee  of  which  elnde  all  oar  attempts  to  reduce  them  nsl- 
Teraally  to  any  ascertained  law,  yet  !n  every  such  case,  the  phenomenon  or  the  objects  concerned  In  it, 
are  found,  in  some  instances,  to  obey  the  known  laws  of  nature.  The  wind,  for  example.  Is  the  type  of 
vnoertatnty  and  eaprioe,  yet  we  find  it  in  some  eaees  obeying,  with  as  mnoh  oonstancy  as  any  phenomena 
in  natare,  the  law  of  the  tendency  in  fluids  to  distribute  themselves  so  as  to  equalise  the  pressure  on  every 
tide  of  each  of  their  particles ;  as  in  the  ease  of  the  trade-winds  and  the  monsoona"  e  «  **  When  every 
phenomenon  that  we  know  sni&dently  well  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question,  had  a  cause  on  which  it  was 
invariably  consequent,  it  was  nore  rational  to  *uppo§e  that  our  inability  to  assign  the  causes  of  other  phe* 
nomcna  aroee  lh>m  our  ignorance,  than  that  there  were  phenomena  which  were  uncsused,  and  which  hap- 
pened aeddentally  to  be  exactly  thoee  whieh  we  had  hitherto  had  no  snffldent  opportunity  of  studying. 
It  must,  at  the  ssme  time,  be  remarked,  that  the  reasons  for  this  reliance  do  not  hold  in  dronmstances  nn- 
known  to  us,  and  beyond  the  posdble  range  of  our  experience.  In  distant  parts  of  the  stellar  regions, 
where  the  phenomena  may  be  entirely  unlike  tboee  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  would  be  folly  to  afr 
firm  confidently  that  this  general  law  prevails,  any  more  tlian  those  special  ones  which  we  have  found  to 
hold  universally  on  our  own  planet  The  uniformity  in  the  succession  of  events,  otherwise  called  the  law 
of  causatian,  must  be  received  not  as  a  law  of  the  universe,  but  of  that  portion  of  ft  only  which  is  within 
the  range  of  our  means  of  sure  observation,  ytith  a  reatonable  de/free  qf  esotention  to  adjactnt  oases.  To  ex- 
tend it  ftirther  is  to  make  a  suppodtion  wlthont  evidence,  and  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  ground  from 
experience  ibr  estimating  its  degree  of  probability,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  alfect  to  assign  it**— B.  m. 

C.XXI.H*.*. 

Summary  of  '^^  dootrine  Contained  in  these  extracts  may  be  summed  up 
ifa'reiaSrto  ^°  ^^^  following  propositions.  Cansation  does  not  imply 
H*u  mr^rn*d  pi^duction,  dependence,  efficiency  or  force,  but  simply  uni- 
Brown.  form  suoccssion  or  constant  conjunction.      All  events  or 

begun  existences  are  or  may  be  presumed  to  be  invariably  preceded  by 
certain  events,  more  or  fower,  in  a  set  or  assemblage.  Each  one  of  these  is 
as  truly  a  cause  as  any  other. 

The  law  or  principle  of  causation,  according  to  Mill,  is  the  ascertained 
fact  or  general  proposition  that  every  event  is  preceded  by  or  connected 
with  some  invariable  combination  or  set  of  events. 

The  conviction  that  this  is  the  law  of  all  events  in  the  universe  is  de- 
nied by  Mill  to  be  an  original  or  necessary  intuition,  but  is  asse?  ted 
to  be  a  generalized  belief  which  is  gradually  acquired  as  the  result  of  in<l no- 
tions applied  more  and  more  extensively  in  the  observation  of  the  factf.  ot 
the  universe.  But  induction  is  resolved  by  Mill  into  inseparable  asso- 
ciation,  so  that  in  the  last  analysis  or  ultimate  resolution  of  the  ground  of 
our  belief  in  the  principle  of  causation.  Mill  and  Hume  are  one.  Brown,  on 
the  other  hand,  contends  that  the  conviction  is  original  and  necessary,  or 
at  least  that  there  is  an  irresistible  tendency  in  our  nature  towards  such  9 
belief.  On  the  other  hand,  Brown  resolves  many  of  our  apparently  neces- 
sary belie&into  "  inseparable,''  or  more  precisely,  insuperable  associations 
So  that  Mill  finds  in  the  general  drift  and  tendency  of  Brown's  Fhilosophjt 
87 
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an  authority  for  the  prevailiiig  spirit  of  his  own  views  ooncemin^  intui 
tire  truths. 

Time.rei*tioiis  §  ^^^'  Against  the  views  of  Mill  and  others,  we  contend  that 
no?"*'c»nfl«tute  *^®  relation  of  oausation  oannot  be  resolved  into  any  relations 
Uie  catuai.  of  Time.    Our  reasons  are  these.    It  is  conceded  by  Mill,  that 

in  some  cases,  no  interval  of  antecedence  or  succession  can  be  discemecl 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  undeniable 
fact,  he  contends  that  though  this  is  true,  yet  all  those  cases  in  which  we 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  the  law  of  causation,  are  cases  of  begun  exist- 
ence, in  which  the  cause  is  obviously  before  the  effect.  He  insists  therefore 
that  ^praeticaUy  "  his  view  of  the  nature  of  causation  cannot  be  contro- 
verted. This  we  grant,  so  far  as  to  allow  that  in  every  instance  in  which 
we  have  occasion  to  discover  a  cause  or  predict  an  effect,  tbe  event  is  a 
begun  existence.  In  other  words,  practically  every  caused  existence  is  a 
begun  existence,  and  every  cause  precedes  its  effect,  and  every  effect 
foU(yw8  its  cause :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  relations  before  and 
after  always  attend  the  relation  of  causality.  This  is  simply  the  truism 
that  all  events  \i.  6.,  all  begun  existences  or  phenomena]  occur  in  time,  or 
stated  in  another  manner,  that  all  things  finite  are  subject  to  time-relations. 
To  this  sliould  be  added  the  consideration  that  if  there  be  any  higher  rela- 
tions, such  as  those  of  cause  and  design,  these  must  be  expressed  in  language 
taken  from  space,  and  in  turn  involve  the  recognition  of  Time- 
relations.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  assert,  which  is  all  that  Mill  does  in  this 
passage,  that  we  can  determine  causes  and  effects  by  means  of  their  con- 
stantly attending  relations  of  time,  and  quite  another  to  show  that  the  two 
relations  are  identical. 

That  they  are  not  identical  is  prored  by  the  &ct  that  without  the  aasomptifla 
Timo-relations  of  the  relation  of  causation  as  distinct  and  logical,  deduction  would  be  impoe- 
dSuction.^''  sible.    This  has  been  shown  in  the  analysis  of  deduction  already  giyen.     In- 

duction also  would  be  unmeaning.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  the  force  of  tbe 
rensons  and  laws  by  which  we  expliun  and  predict  events  is  exhausted  by  resdiving  them  into 
uniform  antecedences,  and  successions  in  time.  This  has  been  already  shown  under  Induction. 
It  will  be  more  conclumrely  proved  when  we  consider  in  its  place  the  explanation  of  loduetioB 
^•iven  by  Mill  in  his  own  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  causal  relation,  §  698.  This  explanatioa 
not  only  fails  to  satisfy  the  mind  in  respect  to  induction  but  it  reacts  against  the  underiying 
or  assumed  construction  of  the  causal  relation.  Bat  aside  from  these  considcrationa.  we  con- 
tend that  the  very  statement  of  the  proposition  is  its  own  sufficient  refutation.  The  human 
mind  clearly  distinguishes  the  relations  of  time  from  the  relations  of  eautaUfy  and  of  prodme^ 
turn.  The  intelligent  and  aniyersal  use  of  the  whole  Tocabulary  of  terms  appropriate  to  cmIi 
of  these  classes  of  relations  is  but  the  constant  attestation  that  this  distinction  is  made  Qniv«r> 
sally  and  necessarily  by  the  mind ;  in  other  words,  that  causatior  cannot  be  resolved  Into  any 
relation  of  time. 

We  have  already  argued  that  causation  is  not  only  an  original  relation. 
discerned  by  intuition,  but  that  it  is  also  known  by  intuition  to  be  mii' 
v^rsally  applicable  to  all  events. 
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This  opinion,  as  we  haye  seen,  is  dispnited  by  many.  Vaiious 
flpaiitof  to  our   oounter  theories  have  been  devised  to  acooant  for  its  univer- 

sal  or  its  very  general  application.  Seven  such  theories  are 
dearly  distinguishable,  making  eight  in  all — ^including  onr  own.  The) 
are  ingenioasly  arranged  and  tabulated  by  Hamilton.  Met.  Zee.  39.  The 
table  is  more  ingenions  than  sound  in  its  classified  sabdivisions,  as  will  be 
apparent  from  the  remarks  which  we  make  upon  some  of  its  heads;  bat 
it  may  be  used  as  a  guide  in  our  discussicML 

<*  A  Tabulab  Yixw  of  the  Theories  in  rc^fard  to  the  Prinoiples  of  Caosalitj. 

1.  OlgeotiTO-OtjeotiTe   md  0bJ«ctiTo49iib- 


JoDOxxm 

of 
Oavsalitt, 


A. 
dpoitericH. 


B. 
d  pricH, 


a. 
Original 

or 
PrimitiTe. 


DerivattT-e 

or 
Secondary. 

e. 
Original 

or 
Primitive. 

cL 
DeriTative 
or 
I,  Secondary. 


jecttve. — Perception  of  Oausal  Effioieii- 
ey,  external  and  internal. 
2.  ObJeotiTO^ubjeotiTe  Perception  of  Gaonl 
Effldenoy,  internal 

8.  Oly'ectiTe. — Induction,  Generalization. 


4.  SubjeotlTe.— ^Bsociation,  Onslom,  Habit 
6.  Necessary :  A  special  Principle  of  Intel- 


Necessary : 
ligence. 


0.  Contingent:   Expectation  of  the   Oon- 
Btancy  of  Nature. 

7.  From  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  i  «., 

(Non-Contradiction.) 

8.  From  the  Law  of  the  Conditioned." 


The  adTocAtefl 
overlook  tbe  real 
^iiMtion. 


oaoMtion  inax-  §  ^®^*  ^^  theories  which  we  shall  first  oonbider  are  the  third 
So^D^ar^Minl  *°*  fourth  of  Hamilton's  Table,  according  to  which,  our 
datiflsi.  belief  in  the  Principle  of  Causality  is  acquired  by  Induction 

like  other  generalizations,  or  is  the  result  of  Association.  These,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  the  theories  respectively  of  MtU  and  Mume^  or  rather  they 
are  by  Mill  blended  into  one. 

Neither  of  these  theories  is  sufficient  to  explain  this  belief 

This  is  evident  for  the  following  reasons. 
(1.)  Its  advocates  overlook  the  real  question  at  isn$e.  The  belief  to  be 
explained  or  accounted  for,  in,  that  even/  event  has  a  cause.  The  belief 
which  the  advocates  of  this  theory  seek  to  account  for,  is  the  belief  that 
to  each  particular  event  or  class  of  events,  some  definite  cause  haft  been  or 
may  be  actually  assigned,  That  this  last  only,  can  be  tiie  product  of  ex- 
perience is  obvious.  That  this  is  the  belief  in  support  of  which  they 
adduce  illustrations  and  arguments  is  evident  from  the  passages  which  we 
have  quoted  from  Hume  and  Mill  That  this  is  not  the  belief  which  *'« 
in  question,  needs  no  illustration  or  argument. 
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Ex    rlenoeean-     ^^'^'   ^^  ^^^P^®  ®^®™^<5^  ^^  *^*'1»^  ^V®'**"  <5att  pStabliah  th« 

i£*o^  ikSS**  «^PPl><5ation  of  its  reaults  any  further  tbao  the  range  of  actual 
events  of  which  we  have  had  this  escperience.  But  in  both 
Generalization  and  Induction,  we  go  &r  beyond  our  actual  experience. 
When  from  the  observation  of  a  few  objects  or  a  few  events,  we  general- 
ize a  concept  or  a  law  which  we  apply  to  objects  or  events  more  or  less 
like  them,  we  use  the  belief  that  what  we  have  observed  will  prove  true 
of  what  we  have  not  observed.  Whether  what  we  have  observed  are 
called  simple  uniformities  of  antecedence  and  succession,  or  uniformities 
of  causation,  makes  no  difference  with  the  nature  of  the  act  by  which  w« 
pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

Mill  himself  most  pertinently  obserres :  *'  We  believe  that  fire  will  bom  to-morrow  be- 
cause it  burned  to-day  and  yesterday ;  but  we  belieye  precisely  on  the  same  groands  that  it 
burned  before  we  were  bom,  and  that  it  bums  this  Tory  day  in  Gochin-China.  It  is  not  frovE 
the  past  to  the  future  [only  or  as  such]  as  past  or  Aiture,  that  we  infer,  but  from  the  knowx 
to  the  unknown ;  from  facts  observed  to  facts  unobserved ;  from  what  we  have  perceived,  oi 
been  directly  conscious  of,  to  what  has  not  come  within  our  experienQe.** 

He  also  admits,  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  that  we  do  not  limit  ourselves  to  ezpeiienoe. 
In  asking  why,  when  we  cannot  assign  a  definite  cause  for  an  event,  we  yet  believe  it  to  be 
caosed,  he  says  it  is  '*  more  ralional  to  tuppoae  that  our  inability  to  assign  the  causes  of 
other  phenomena  arose  from  our  ignorance  than  that  these  were  phenomena  which  were  ub- 
oaused."  While  then  he  indsts  that  we  have  no  warrant  from  experience  in  api^ying  the  results 
of  experience  ^  to  circumstances  unknown  to  us  and  beyond  the  possible  range  of  our  expe- 
rience,'* and  contends  that  **  the  law  of  causation  must  be  received  not  as  a  law  of  the  universe^ 
but  of  that  portion  of  it  only  which  is  within  the  range  of  our  means  of  observation,''  be 
is  careful  to  subjoin  *'  witfi  a  reatonaiHe  degree  of  atemion  to  adjacent  eaeee?^  It  would  be 
difficult  to  give  a  meaning  to  the  phrases  **  it  %$  more  rational  iomppoee^''^  and  ^^  with  a  reoMom- 
able  iixtentum  to  adjacent  eaten  "  without  finding  m  them  a  real,  though  unwilling,  homage  te 
the  intuition  ^  Every  event  mutt  he  cautedj*^ 

lodacUon  ai-  (3.)  Induction  assumes  this  belief  as  already  present  to,  ot 
JSSoSthebeUef  ready  to  be  applied  by  the  mind.  Mill  concedes  that  Induo- 
tc  be  original  ^j^^  |^gg|f  y^^  j^g  axioms.  He  says,  **  whatever  be  the  best 
way  of  expressing  it,  the  proposition  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform, 
is  the  fundamental  principle,  or  general  axiom  of  Ind action.''  The  Propo- 
sition that '  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform '  must  mean  that  the  unknown 
uniformities  of  succession  or  causation  correspond  to  those  which  are 
known.  If  this  is  a  general  axiom  or  fundamental  principle  of  Induc- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  it  cannot  be  gained  or  derived  by  means  of 
Induction.  And  yet  Mill  contends  that  ^  axiom  which  is  necessarily 
assumed  to  give  meaning  and  reality  to  the  process  of  Induction  is  acquired 
by  means  of  the  process  to  which  it  is  a  necessary  pre-condition, 

(4.)  The  resolution  of  this  belief  into  tenacious  or  inseparaiik 

tf nnh    Iami    as* 

piimbtobyasMi-  €tssociations,  Or  as  Humc  more  bluntly  expresses  it,  into 
^  ^^  *^custom  or  habit^  is  more palpaNy  untenaNe  than  the  othet 

theory  or  fo  m  of  this  theory. 
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We  have  seen  already  that  the  &ct  that  the  mind  is  oonstautly  dete^ 
mined  to  one  thonght  by  the  presence  of  another,  is  very  different  from 
the  &ct  that  the  things  thought  o^  are  necessarily  determined  the  one  by 
the  other.  If  the  two  are  viewed  simply  as  psychological  experiences,  even 
the  subjective  law  by  which  the  objects  concerned  are  presented  to  the 
mind  in  constant  conjunction,  is  clearly  different  from  the  subjective 
belief  that  the  objects  so  presented,  are  touted  cauMtty. 

The  philofiopber  who  directly,  like  Hame,  or  indireotly  like  Mill,  reeoWes  the  principle  ot 
caoflaHty  faito  the  hiw  of  asBdciatioii,  complicates  rather  than  ampliSee  the  problem.  For  ha 
fanpoeea  upon  himself  the  obligation  to  ehow  that  the  obJectiTe  world  without  oorreapondB  to 
the  suljectiTe  world  within.  This  must  be  done  by  deduction,  induction  or  intuition,  but  deduc- 
tion and  induction  both  rest  upon  intuition,  so  that  even  the  theory  which  attempts  to  dispense 
with  hituition  must  in  the  final  analysis  rest  upon  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  as  its  ultfanate 
arbiter. 

Not  reaoivabie  §  594.  The  two  Other  theories  which  resolve  the  principle 
Inner^^S^ri^  of  causality  into  the  observations  of  experience,  ascribe  it  to 
LM^e'i  Tiew.^  our  sensc-perceptions  of  the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  to  our 
conscious  experience  of  the  phenomena  of  the  souL  Some  writers,  again, 
hold  to  both  of  these  conjointly  as  sources  of  the  belie£ 

Locke  seems  to  advocate,  in  different  passages  of  his  Essay,  every  one 
of  these  theories.  The  following  passages  may  be  fairly  taken  to  repre- 
sent each  of  the  three  : 

«(  Ib  the  notice  that  oar  senMS  take  of  the  oonitant  Tiolaritiide  of  thlnge,  we  eoxmot  bat  obeerve  that 
Mf?6fal  parttoolars,  both  qoalitlee  and  eabetaaoee,  begin  to  exist ;  and  that  they  receive  thie  their  ezJetenoe 
from  the  due  apfilloation  and  operatloa  of  Mnne  other  being.  From  thia  obwrration  we  get  oar  ideas  of 
oanae  and  effsot.  That  which  produces  any  sbnple  or  eomplex  Idea,  we  denote  by  the  general  name,  oaase» 
and  that  which  Is  prodneed,  elEMt  Thoa  ilnding  hi  that  snbstaaoe  whioh  we  call  wax,  floidltyi  which  is  a 
simple  idea  thai  was  not  in  it  before,  is  constantly  produced  by  the  application  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
we  call  the  simple  idea  of  heat  in  relatiom  to  iloidity  in  wax,  the  caose  of  it,  and  iloidity,  the  effect"— 
Asay,  &  n.  &  xxri  f  L 

**▲  body  at  rest  allbrds  as  no  idea  oAny  aotlT*  power  to  move ;  befbreit  is  satin  motion  itself;  thai 
motion  is  rather  a  passion  than  an  action  in  it  For  when  the  ball  obeys  the  stroke  of  a  bllliard-stiok,  it 
Is  not  any  action  of  the  ball,  bat  baxe  pasrfon." 

*<  The  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion,  we  hare  only  from  rsfleotioD  on  what  passes  in  oaxselTss, 
where  we  ilnd  by  experience,  that  barely  by  willing  it,  barely  a  thoaght  of  the  mind,  we  can  move  the 
parts  of  oar  bodies  which  were  before  at  rest.  So  that  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  from  the  observation  of 
the  operation  of  bodies  by  oar  ■onafe,  bat  a  vesy  imperCsot,  obsoare  idea  of  active  power,  since  they  afford 
not  any  idea  in  themselves  of  the  power  to  beghi  any  action,  either  motion  or  thought  But  if  frtnn  the 
fanpalse  bodies  are  observed  to  make  one  upon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a  char  idea  of  power,  it 
serves  as  well  to  my  parpoee,  Sensation  being  one  of  those  ways  whereby  the  mind  oomes  by  its  idess ; 
only  I  thoaght  it  worth  wUle  to  consider  here  by  the  way,  whether  the  mind  doth  not  receive  its  idea  ot 
active  power  dearer  from  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  than  it  doea  fhmi  any  external  sensation."— B. 
n.c.xxLf4 

The  theoir  in  '^l*^©'^  view  has  been  understood  to  be,  that  by  simple  obser- 
onten&ie  ^^  vation  and  experience  of  material  or  spiritual  events,  we  know 
that  they  are  connected  as  causes  and  effects,  and  that  on  the 
gYx>und  of  the  experience  thus  given  in  sense  and  consciousness,  we  believe, 
conclude  or  infer  that  all  events  are  so  connected.  To  the  theory  as  thus 
interpreted  the  reply  is  decisive ;  jPtr«l,  that  simple  experience  of  the 
known  can  of  itself  furnish  no  warrant  for  a  belief  concerning  the  nn 
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known,  unless  we  apply  or  ajname  some  i^  priori  principle  or  original 
intaition:  Secandj  Sense-perception  and  consoiousneas  are  usually  so 
defined  as  to  exclude  the  discernment  of  any  relation  except  the  relations 
of  space  and  time,  or  the  connection  of  the  objects  appropriate  to  each  by 
any  relations  other  than  these.  But  the  relations  of  space  and  time  are 
dl  priori^  and  are  discerned  by  intuition.  If  the  relation  of  causation  ie 
discerned  in  each  of  these  classes  of  acts,  it  is  none  the  less  i^  priori  for 
that  reason,  so  that  it  cannot  be  urged  that  sense  and  consciousness  as 
forms  or  acts  of  simple  experience,  are  the  source  or  sources  of  our  belief 
of  causation.    The  knowledge  must  be  d priori^  and  cannot  be  d  posteriori 

Bd  ti  of  ih  '^^  opinloaB  of  Loeke  are  of  great  interest  and  importanoe  in  that  tliej  gave 
iooiTin«8  of  tho  Moaaioa  or  authority  Ibr  the  apeouhitioiMi  of  Amm  and  MfS,  Hume 
of^HomA  ^?d  ^'^^  ^P  ^^®  poBitioDS  of  Looke  in  detaU,  and  considers  them  at  length.  He 
Miii.  denies  that  in  Sense-Perception,  we  can  by  sense  be  said  to  perceiTe  the 

causation  of  material  objects  or  phenomena.     All  that  we  peroeive^  he  ttrge.%  are  one  material 
object  or  state  followed  by  another,  using  precisely  the  same  arguments  against  this  view  of 
Locke  which  Locke  uses  against  himself,  when  he  would  show  that  matter  gives  no  cfear  idea 
of  power.    Malebranohe  uses  the  same  argument  and  eren  the  illustraf  ion  by  bDliard-baEs. 
This  argument  is  deotaiTe,  as  we  have  already  obeerred. 

The  opinirn  of  Locke,  as  exproased  in  these  and  other  similar  passages,  is  interesttac 
^h  ^  '  Look^B  **'  *^*  "*"**^  that  it  is  striWngly  and  happfly  inconsistent  with  his  definition  of  knovl- 
doctrine  of  adge  as  the  disoemment  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  onr  ideas.  Hmoob* 
knowledge.  sdonsnees  of  tho  exercise  of  power  in  mental  phenomena  is  certainly  a  species  of 

knowledge,  but  it  would  not  be  auifntained  that  the  cause,  «'.  <.,  the  ading  ego,  aad  the 
•fliBot,  Tia,  tlie  bodily  or  peyehloal  tfeat^  were  known  imder  the  relatioB  of  the  simpte  agreement  of  tbeir  idcaa. 

Against  the  special  opinion  of  Locke  that  we  derive  the  notion  of  causation  from  our 
Hume's  obfec-  internal  experience,  Hume  contends,  that  all  which  weobeenre  is  one  thought  suooeedlag 
lion  to  the  doo-  aaotiier  thought,  one  emotion  Ibllowing  another,  one  so-oaUed  purpose  springing  ap  after 
trine  of  I«oke.      another;  Imt  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  causation  or  production  in  soeh  eases,  ner 

of  any  jHrodnoing  agent.  The  motions  of  the  body  which  are  ascribed  to  an  effort  or 
purpoee  of  which  we  are  said  to  be  conscious,  be  disposes  of  by^ssertlug  that  all  we  know  !»— Arst^  fhal 
we  experience  a  wish  or  pnrpose,  and  next  that  this  is  i»Bowed  1^  a  bodliy  moTement.  In  phennmaHa  that 
aie  purely  mental,  where  the  soH^iUed  efllsct  is  a  purely  spiritual  phenomenon,  the  same  i«  true ;  we  ifaid  • 
wish,  or  purpose,  or  effort,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  desired  or  purposed  mental  state.  We  are  ahnply  spe(te- 
tors,  but  in  no  esse  producers  w  originators,  of  these  p9pehicai  or  ptfcko^c^qtertai  phearaaena.  BaVb  Browm 
and  Mill  dispoee  of  Locke's  repreeentatione  in  subetantlalty  the  same  manner,  he  eonvenienoe  of  tiiaae 
views  as  Aimishing  materials  Ibr  tiie  refutation  of  the  arguments  for  the  freedom  of  human  volitions  derived 
from  the  conseionsttess  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  or  freedom  of  choice,  must  be  obvious  to  every  obsl 
If  in  conadoumess  we  are  only  aware  of  the  presence  of  psychical  states,  and  cannot  know  their  relaitiona 
to  one  another  or  to  the  agent  which  originates  thenu  then  it  is  imposrible  that  we  oan  be  ooneeious  of  any 
axerdae  of  the  power  of  choice,  tar  If  it  be  insisted  that  w«  are  only  eonsoioiia  ef  the  aet  of  dioorfagaa 
preceding  the  elBMt-via.,  the  state  of  choice  or  the  purpose,  we  should  only  know  it  aa  one  evwt  preeedfan 
taotfaer,  i  a,  we  shonld  only  know  the  two  events  as  before  and  after. 

^  ^    .^       §  ^^^-   '^^  qneBtion   tboB  diflcmsed   between   Locke  and 

Theories  of  Boy-     ?_  ,,.  i>i  •!•  i« 

ar  oofiard  and    Hume  has  been  inyested  with  a  special  interest  bj  the  epecii- 
latians  of  Boyer  Collard  and  Maine  de  ii^ran,  two  distin- 
gcdsbed  philosophers  of  the  modern  French  schooL 

Royer  CollsTd^JF^agmeM  de  Lemons  {(Bu)i9rsB  de  T.  Beidj  T.  iv.  p.  296), 
contends  that  our  experience  of  psychical  phenomena  gives  ns  direct 
knowledge  of  the  oansal  relation,  inasmuch  ae  mental  states  ar^  by  tiim 
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rery  nature,  known  to  be  caiued  by  the  ego.  We  know  by  coDsciousnese 
uhat  we  are  cauBefl,  and  these  are  the  only  caoseB  which  we  do  know.  We 
know  that  every  event  is  caused,  as  a  self-evident  and  intuitive  truth. 

Mame  de  Biran,  (Eiwrea^  T.  iv.,  expands  this  general  statement  into  a 
refined  theory  which  he  explains  with  great  subtlety,  and  defends  with 
equal  boldness.  Taking  his  cue  from  Leibnitz,  who  contends  that  we 
have  a  direct  appreciation  of  the  ego^  and  that  every  monad  both  material 
and  spu-itual  is  conceived  and  believed  to  be  an  individual  force ;  appeal* 
ing  also  to  the  well-known  doctrine  of  Descartes,  that  the  ego  knows  that 
it  exists  because  it  knows  itself  to  think,  or,  more  exactly,  because  it 
finds  itself  in  the  act  of  thinking ;  he  proceeds  to  assert  and  defend  the 
following  propositions : 

The  soul,  in  all  its  higher  states  and  elements  of  states,  is  not  recep- 
tive but  active.  As  active,  it  is  the  originator  or  producer  of  effects. 
These  effects  are  of  two  sorts :  those  which  are  purely  psychical,  and  those 
which  are  external  as  they  affect  the  body  and  originate  motion.  In  these 
last  even,  we  distinguish  between  the  element  which  is  purely  organic — 
whether  sensitive  and  receptive  on  the  one  hand,  or  impulsive  and  reflex 
on  the  other,  i.  e.  so  far  as  they  are  purely  coi-poreal  and  the  object  of  physio* 
logical  research, — ^and  the  element  which  is  psychological  and  apprehended 
by  consciousness.  In  those  states  which  are  purely  psychical,  and  in  the 
other  states  so  far  as  they  are  such,  consciousness  distinguishes  between 
the  ego^  the  ego  in  action^  and  the  result  of  the  acting  of  the  ego.  These 
elements  are  not  distinguished  as  following  one  another  in  time,  but  as  sepa- 
rate in  thought,  even  when  united  in  an  act  or  state  that  endures  but  for 
an  instant.    But  here  he  is  careful  to  observe, 

(a.)  The  ego^  discerned  or  apperceivedj  is  not  the  soul  as  a  substance,  for 
this  is  a  generalized  conception,  and  includes  the  relations  of  the  soul  to 
the  body,  as  well  as  its  various  capacities  or  faculties  for  the  various  modes 
of  psychical  action.    All  that  is  apperceived  is  the  individual  ego. 

(b,)  The  ego  thus  apperceived  is  known  not  as  out  of  action,  nor  as 
prepared  for  action,  but  as  acting^  as  therefore  related  to  or  connected 
with  an  action — ^this  bemg  an  individual  aet  however,  and  in  no  sense  one 
that  is  generic ;  every  thing  that  is  known  directly  to  consciousness  proper 
being  individual. 

(c.)  This  action  is  also  causal  or  productive  action.  In  its  very  natun» 
and  essence  it  is  known  as  passing  into  effects.  These  effects  are  by  apper- 
eeption  distinguished  from  the  agent  and  the  action,  not  in  time  but  in 
fact 

These  positions  comprise  the  answer  given  by  de  Biran  to  the  question. 
Whence  and  how  does  the  soul  gain  its  notion  of  causation  ? 

But  the  inquiry  which  is  invested  with  still  greater  interest  and  impor- 
tance,  concerns  the  principle  of  causality.  It  being  granted  or  assumed 
that  the  soul  derives  its  knowledge  of  causation  from  the  diiact  knowledur^ 
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of  itseh  as  an  individual  cause ;  How  does  it  know  thai  every  event  hm  a 
cause? 

To  this  question  de  Biran  would  reply :  On  occasion  of  the  individual 
apperception  described,  we  extend  the  causative  relations  to  objects  othei 
than  ourselves,  by  a  principle  of  natural  induction  or  analogy. 

**  The  nooeoBity,  invarlableneaB  asd  unity  of  the  •pecaojuil  primitiTe  canee  being  thus  oonoeiTed,  every 
in&renoe  or  derivation  from  this  primitiTe  &ct  must  necessarily  partake  of  the  same  characterittios.  Pte 
example,  every  effect  of  the  locomotion  of  one's  own  body  being  inseparable,  so  far  as  I  am  coocemed, 
from  the  feeling  or  (external?)  apperception  of  myself  as  its  cause,  no  external  movement  [of  any  kind 
can  possibly  occur  without  being  immediately  conceived  as  like  my  own  [k  Winstar  du  moi].  This  first  in- 
Awtion,  which  transfers  the  causality  of  the  ^  to  the  non-egot  has  no  relation  to  those  judgments  of 
analogy  which  are  founded  <m  resemblances  in  external  experience.  For  this  reason  it  is  with  regret  and 
tor  lade  of  a  better  term,  that  I  employ  in  this  novel  sense  the  term  Induction,  which  in  logic  and  iv 
phyuics  has  a  meaning  entirely  diflbrent.  However  it  may  arise,  the  certainty  that  every  external  mo- 
tk»u  every  passive  modification  of  our  sensibility,  every  liniuttous  event  whateverj  not  produced  by  oox 
per»>nal  will,  could  not  begin  without  a  cause,  this  certainty  is  as  infallible  and  as  necessary  as  that  of  our 
owa  causnlity  from  which  it  is  derived. 

**  Causality  or  force,  thus  conceived  separately  from  myseli^  and  de-suljeotivised«  cannot  be  understood 
•aoei^t  as  univeiisal  and  absolute,  like  beiTigr  permanent  mbstaneotf  etc,  and  the  other  fimdamental  notionf 
of  which  the  understanding  cannot  divest  itself,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  its  Inhrrent  forms.  It  tr 
a  vevy  fidse  and  very  limited  philosophy  which  sees  in  these  notions,  and  in  causality  which  is  the  nAthsr 
of  them,  cnly  simple  signs,  or  artificial  ideas,  higher  genera,  products  of  sensation*  deductions  of  reason- 
ing,'  etc.,  etc.— (Bueres,  T.  IV.  pp.  398, 4. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  de  Birao  in  respect  to  the  second  point  of  inquiry, 
viz.,  the  origin  of  the  belief  that  every  event  is  caused.  It  may  be  stated 
in  a  single  proposition,  viz.,  we  believe  all  events  external  to  our  own 
experience  to  be  caused,  because  we  conceive  of  all  such  events  by  natural 
induction,  ailer  the  likeness  or  analogy  of  that  spiritual  causation  of  which 
we  are  directly  cognizant  in  ourselves. 

Is   the  theory    §  ^^^*    ^  respect  to  both  thcsc  points  we  ask.  How  far  is 
l'd? we  gafai    t^®  theory  of  de  Biran  correct? 

TOter°ftw?con5  1*  ^^  ^^  g^i^  our  first  knowledge  of  causation  from  tbe 
sdousness?  experience  of  our  personal  causality?  We  answer.  Yes. 
The  soul  cannot  act  without  distinguishing  the  ego  from  its  acts  and  their 
products.  It  knows  itself  to  be  the  actor  or  originator  of  its  active  states. 
In  this  conscious  exercise  of  its  own  active  energy,  it  has  its  first  knowledge 
and  individual  exemplification  of  the  causal  energy  in  general.  It  has 
a  direct  knowledge  of  the  terms  or  objects  concerned,  viz.  the  agent  and  the 
result.  It  has  experience  of  efibrt  or  action  in  varying  degrees.  It  has 
also  experience  of  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  which  attends  tbe  efibrts 
in  question.  Its  belief  of  the  acting  of  other  causes  external  to  itself, 
whether  of  spirit  upon  matter,  of  matter  upon  spirit,  or  of  matter  upon 
matter,  is  in  contrast  with  this  knowledge,  incomplete  in  respect  both  to 
the  terms  or  objects  concerned,  and  their  relations  to  one  another. 
2.  Do  we  make  ^'  ^^  ^^'  ^7  natural  induction,  make  a  universal  application 
natSia**^diS  ^^  ^^  individual  experience  to  .every  possible  event  ?  TTi* 
**^^  so-called  natural  induction  of  de  Biran  must  rest  upon  oi 

involve  an  intuition,  equivalent  to  the  d  priori  principle,  every  event  must 
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haye  a  cause.  Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  see  what  warrant  we  have  to 
transfer  what  is  true  of  an  individual  experience  to  the  whole  spiritual 
and  material  universe.  The  fact  that  psyckolofficaUyy  we  have  the  earliest 
and  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation  in  our  spiritual  ex- 
perience, does  not  in  the  least  explain  phUosophicaUy^  why  it  is  that  w€ 
believe  this  relation  to  be  of  universal  application. 

De  Biran  is  rery  eaxnett  in  the  eflbrt  to  show  that  thia  Katoral  Ixidiiotkm  do«  not 
De  Biran'fl  view  vuppose  that  the  mind  is  fbmished  with  primitiYe  belleib  or  ^priori  truths  CTi  ir.  S8S- 
of  first  prind-  396).  Ho  conoedos,  indeed,  that  the  mind  most  hare  snoh  principles  in  order  that  it 
P^**-  may  reason  and  jndge,  but  he  insists  that  II  does  not  set  oflTIn  its  processes  vith  these 

pnnciples  already  formed,  but  that  aa  important  point  is  gained  when  psychology  fti^ 
nlshas  a  starting-point  in  the  sotunl  experience  of  the  sonl,  from  or  by  which  the  soul  may  eflbct  a  tnasi* 
Htm  from  indlTidnal  and  concrete  Ikcts  to  aniversal  principles.  These  principles  are  not  gained  in  the 
way  of  ordinary  abstraction  nor  are  they  graeralised  notions  of  the  qualities  of  objects,  but  they  express 
the  sameness  of  a  relation  wherever  it  is  realised. 

But  theee  reasonings  hold  only  against  the  extravagant  Tlewa  of  First  Itetha  whioh  we  haTS  so  ftiUy 
discnased  f  528^  They  prove  only  that  the  principle  of  causality  ia  not  first  apprehended  in  the  abstract 
but  exemplified  in  the  concrete,  and  that  this  concrete  is  given  in  the  psychical  experience  of  each  indi- 
vidual. The  extension  of  this  to  every  event  as  the  oocaaton  ariaea,  must  involve  the  application  of  what, 
when  it  ia  generalised  and  reflected  on,  is  known  to  be  a  universal  principle.  This  process  of  extension, 
called  by  him  a  Natural  Induct  Ion,  must  involve  such  an  Intuition. 

We  inuure  our  §  ^^^'  ^  himsting  that  we  conceive  of  external  events  aa  caused,  after  the 
eoDocptsof  cans-  analogy  of  our  personal  causality,  d  Vinttar  du  moi,  he  has  reference  to  the 
Boious  ^^ri^  source  from  which  we  derive  our  images  of  the  causal  relation.  As  every 
<^^'  general  term  of  quality,  like  red,  yeSoio,  etc.,  is  illustrated  or  exemplified  to 

the  mind  by  some  concrete  instance  or  image  of  its  use  (g  424^  so  is  it  with  the  more  genera} 
and  more  evanescent  terms  of  relation.  The  law  holds  more  eminently  in  the  latter  case 
If  we  cannot  use  the  words  purple,  yellow,  lovely,  fearfVil,  of  an  object  absent  from  our  direct 
inspection,  without  referring  to  some  concrete  example,  much  less  can  we  apply  the  terms  of 
causality  to  objects  of  which  our  knowledge  is  indirect  and  incomplete,  without  referring  to 
some  concrete  example  from  that  knowledge  which  is  most  distinct,  viz.,  which  is  furnished 
from  onr  own  souls.  The  d  fifittor  du  moi  of  De  Biran  refers  to  the  illustration,  the  imaging 
the  abstract  and  the  general,  but  does  not  explain  at  all  the  prooess  by  which  the  intuition 
is  gained,  ur  the  authority  on  which  it  rests. 

There  are  still  other  reasons  why  the  activity  which  we  individually  exercise  should  be 
made  the  type  and  image  of  that  causality  which  we  generalize  of  the  universe  of  matter  and 
of  mind.  One  of  the  most  fbequeot  cases  of  the  exercise  of  the  causal  energy  is  in  the 
management  and  control  of  our  bodies  by  means  of  bodily  or  muscular  force.  In  the  simple 
tension  of  muscular  fibre,  there  is  often  the  sense  of  resistance.  The  muscular  feeling  is  the 
■anie,  whether  the  soul  aots  ufMn  the  muscles,  or  whether  there  is  a  counter  force  exerted  by 
another  being  like  ourselves,  or  whether  the  muscles  encounter  some  one  of  the  forces  of 
nature.  The  conception  of  force  or  effort,  in  all  these  cases,  takes  its  image  or  illustration  in 
part  from  this  fact  of  muscular  tension  that  is  common  Xo  the  three  classes  of  supposed  origi- 
nation-—my  own  spirit,  the  spirit  of  another,  and  an  agency  purely  material.  But  the  onl> 
ease  in  which  it  is  most  fully  and  vividly  experienced  is  that  of  effort  originating  with  myselt 

This  analyms  of  de  Biran's  theory  enables  us  to  explain  the  phenomenon  to 
of^cbildrnTlmd  ^^<^^  ^^  attaches  great  importance,  viz.,  that  children,  and  certain  savage 
savages  explain-  raoes,  believe  every  event  to  be  caused  by  a  spiritual  force,  and  regard  every 
existing  thing  at  first  as  a  living  person.  The  fact  may  or  may  not  be  as 
universal  as  he  contends  it  is.  He  uses  it  in  support  of  the  two  positions  whioh  we  have 
explained  and  disonseed. 

The  fact,  if  it  be  true,  is  equally  consistent  with  the  construoUon  whioh  we  have  given  It 
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Ibese  pofiitions.  On  tbe  sappositioii  that  we  belieye  by  intoitian  thai  every  eyent  is  caused 
h  would  still  be  time  that  all  external  causes  might  be  imaged  after  the  example  or  illustratioB 
of  the  spiritual  causatioD  which  we  consciously  exercise.  Nothing  would  be  more  natural 
Ihan  that  the  nonessential  as  well  as  the  esser  dal  elements  furnished  by  our  experience, 
should  enter  into  the  picture,  and  that  our  first  and  unreflecting  belief  should  be  that  ereiy 
thing  which  manifested  force  was,  like  ouraelyes,  a  living  peison.  The  illusioQ  would  remain 
witli  those  whose  intellects  are  controlled  by  imagination  rather  than  by  reason,  and  would 
return  with  a  force  almost  insuperable  on  every  occasion  when  the  imagination  was  excited 
by  emotion,  llie  child,  the  savage,  and  even  the  civilized  man,  when  maddened  by  pasaon. 
Tent  their  rage  against  the  stone  that  bruises  or  the  weapon  that  wounds  tliem,  as  though  they 
were  alive.  By  a  gradual  experience,  the  uninstructcd  child  la  forced  to  distinguish  between 
persons  and  things.  It  might  require  a  long  time  for  an  unrefiectine  and  passionate  com- 
munity to  rise  above  such  illudons  of  the  imagination,  when  stiiBisIated  by  the  exdtemeiit 
of  passion  or  superstition.  In  a  cultivated  community,  the  child  soon  learns  to  accept  the  judg 
ment  of  others,  as  it  is  forced  upon  him  by  the  distinctions  of  a  mature  language  embodying 
the  results  of  the  observations  and  inductions  of  many  generations.  A  savage  tribe  must  feel 
out  its  way  for  itself  without  such  aid,  and  is  in  constant  danger  of  relapsing  into  fetichisni 
and  superstition  in  respect  to  some  single  material  objects,  after  it  has  learned  in  part  to  dis- 
tinguish between  persons  and  things. 

It,  however,  by  no  means  follows  that  the  intuition,/  every  event  is  caused,'  is  equivalent 
to  the  proportion,  or  involves  the  belief  in  the  first  instance,  *  that  every  event  is  originated 
by  a  personal  cause.*  Origination  under  conditions  or  the  application  of  force  as  Uie  neceaswy 
means  of  explaining  the  existence  of  every  being  and  the  occurrence  of  every  event,  is 
the  general  fact  which  this  intuition,  and  which  the  principle  of  causality  which  expresses  it, 
declares.  The  distinction  between  spiritual  and  material  causes  is  learned  by  experience,  as  it 
is  instructed  by  appropriate  evidence. 

inf««noc8  from    §  698.    From  the  fact  assumed  or  beKeved  that  the  soul 

the  theory  that      ,      .  .        «  .  «  «  • 

caiiuetion   per-    denves  its  first  Dotioii  01  cause  from  its  conscious  activity^ 

tains    only    to  ,  * ' 

spirit.  the  ioference  has  been  derived  that  causation  is  predicable 

of  spirit  only ;  that  a  material  cause  is  contradictory  in  conception  and  im- 
possible in  fact.    This  inference  has  been  held  in  two  forms. 

(1.)  It  has  been  inferred,  .^«^,  that  the  conception  of  a 
eaiiod  sei^oon-    material  cause  is  self  contradictory ;  because,  forsooth,  our 

knowledge  of  the  causal  relation  is  deriyed  from  our  own 
psychical  activity.  Spirit  alone,  it  is  contended,  is  essentially  active  and 
causal,  and  in  spirit,  will  is  that  only  which  is  aotive.  Matter  is  incapable  of 
force ;  it  presents  the  appearances  of  antecedent  and  successive  phenomena, 
but  behind  these  appearances  there  is  no  force  except  what  spirit  imparts. 

**  The  word  action  itself  has  no  reai  nifniBGanoe  eznept  when  applied  to  Uw  doings  of  an  intelUstBt 
agent ;  we  cannot  speak  of  the  'Mngt  of  matter  as  we  ooold  if  the  word  actign  were  i^plloable  to  H  in  any 
other  than  a  figoiatiTe  ssdm.  Let  aay  one  conoeiTe,  if  he  can,  of  anypotoer,  cnergg,  or  force,  inberent  m 
a  lump  of  nmlter-— a  stone,  for  instanoe— except  this  merely  negatiFe  one,  that  it  always  and  neoessarily 
remains  in  its  present  state,  whether  this  be  of  rest  or  motion.  •  *  *  We  attritate/oroe  or  poiesr  to  Uw 
ftartloles  of  matter  and  speak  of  their  natural  agendea  Just  so  we  talk  of  torn  in  ooloring,  and  of  a  Asray 
or  light  sound ;  though,  of  ocnrse,  in  their  proper  slgnlfleaBee,  tone  belonge  only  to  sound,  and  htnmtm 
to  gniYitating  bodies.  Thef  e  mods*  of  speech  are  piroper  enough  if  their  flgnratiTe  ohaiaoCer  Is  kept  In 
ritiw ;  but  we  ought  alwaya  to  remember,  that  agenoy  i»  the  employment  of  one  tntelUgent  befng  to  aot 
for  another ;  force  and  power  are  applicable  only  to  will ;  they  are  oharaoteristle  of  Tolition.'* 

«  •  e  M  ^|g  doctria<)  places  the  material  nniyerse  before  us  in  a  new  light.  The  whole  ftemistj 
ef  what  are  called  *seoondary  oawcs'  fldla  U>  piecse.   The  lawi  of  aatiire  are  only  a  figure  of  fpeeolL   Xkc 
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pomtn  tad  uMn  itih«i!<tut  piopertiM  of  materUd  nUma  are  mere  flottons."— Prol  Fmuia  Bowen,  lowcli 
Xeetercf,  Fird  OburM,  Leo.  ir.    Of.  Berkeley,  iSrirtc.  $  154.  ' 

§  599.  Against  this  view  the  following  objections  are  deci 
^f^SSSne.  ^    ^^^  •  (^)  T^®  ^^  *"^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  positive  psychical  experi 

ence  evidence  that  ^'  force  and  power  are  "  not  "  applicable 
only  to  will ; "  for  it  finds  spiritoai  energies  that  are  neither  intelligent  nor 
voluntary.  When  it  seeks  and  strives  to  fix  its  attention,  to  recall  for- 
gotten objects,  to  oontrol  its  rebellions  desires,  it  contends  against  actual 
forces  which  are  not  directly  regulated  by  intelligence  or  controlled  by  th? 
will  There  are  ^  secondary  caoses '  in  the  soul  at  leasts  if  there  are  not  in 
matter. 

(b.)  It  does  not  follow,  because  we  derive  the  notion  of  causation  or 
force  from  the  conscious  activities  of  an  intelligent  will,  that  the  relation 
itself  involves  either  intelligence  or  will.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  at  first 
the  soul,  by  a  not  unnatural  illusion,  refers  every  event  which  it  does  not 
produce  by  its  own  activity  to  some  spiritual  agent  other  than  itself.  It 
soon  learns  to  correct  its  judgments.  It  learns  that  a  spirit  does  not 
direct?y  blow  upon  the  trees  or  agitate  the  sea,  for  it  finds  the  agitation 
of  the  air  interposed ;  it  then  discovers  that  this  agitation  is  occasioned 
Dy  heat ;  then  that  heat  is  dependent  upon  the  sun,  or  some  other  agent. 

In  other  words,  between  the  effect  and  the  activity  of  apirft,  h  interposes  many  so-caUed 
iM^ngs  and  their  actions.  What  are  these  agents  or  phenomena  ?  They  are  not  the  thoughts 
nor  the  feelings,  nor  the  purposes  of  another  mind.  They  are  not  the  products  of  our  own 
csQsality  in  thinking,  feeling,  or  willing.  They  are  either  the  causes  of  the  sensations,  or  the 
occasions  uf  the  sense-perceptions  which  we  experience.  In  other  words,  they  are  possessed 
of  force  and  endowed  with  causal  efBciency  without  either  intelligence  or  wilL 

What,  again,  is  that  wliich  we  call  the  body,  that  animated  something  which 
Would  make  the  the  soul  directs,  which  resists  its  energy,  and  the  affections  of  which  cause  the 
S^£^^bla    waloonneetedwHh  it  to  suffer?    ShaU  we  say  that  aU  these  are  God,  acting 

in  Tarious  waysf  Then  the  universe,  separately  from  created  spirits,  is 
aothhig  bat  God;  which  approaches  the  view  of  Spinoia.  Shall  we  say  that  these  all  are  the 
means  or  media  of  the  acting  of  God  f  But  if  they  are  media  or  means,  they  themselves  are 
are  not  the  same  with  God's  actmg.  What  are  they  ?  What  has  God  made  them  to  be  hi 
order  that  throu^  them  as  means.  He  may  act?  What  is  that  in  the  created  spirit,  in 
addition  to  its  capacities  for  intelligeaoe  and  will,  which  acts  or  seems  to  act  u&dependently 
of  knowledge  and  yolitiom  ?    These  questions  involve  the  olijection  that^ 

(c)  According  to  this  theory,  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit, 
except  so  fiu:  as  it  is  capable  of  intelligence,  is  unreal  and  impossible.   Matter 
-  without  qualities  or  powers,  is  inconceivable.    Qualities  and  powers  in 
volve  force,  «•  e^  causal  energy.    The  exercise  of  power  is  also  inoonceiv* 
able,  except  by  beings  capable  of  voluntary  energy. 

For  these  reasons  we  reject  the  theory.  We  distinguish  intelligent  and 
voluntary  activity  from  simple  causal  energy.  We  distinguish  catucu 
bom  creative  force,  i.  e^  origination  under  conditions  furnished  by  another 
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being  from  origination  without  such  conditionB.  We  diBtingnish  a  fini 
from  secondary  causes. 

It  haa  been  in*  §  ^^O.  (2.)  The  second  inference  derived  from  the  position 
£"50?  0M*igSt  that  the  activity  of  spirit  fumiBhes  the  notion  of  causation,  is, 
In  the  universe.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  Y)ut  One  agent  in  the  universe,  and  Heia  the 
Creator;  that  causation  is  conceivable  of  neither  created  matter  nor 
created  spirit,  and  the  apparent  activities  of  both  are  held  to  be  varied 
manifestations  of  His  single  force,  in  phenomena  successive  to  one  another. 
If  this  doctrine  were  true,  it  could  not  be  legitimately  derived  from  the 
grounds  alleged,  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  causality  is  furnished  from  a 
created  or  finite  cause,  and  is  inferred  to  be  inapplicable  to  any  other  than 
a  cause  which  is  infinite  and  uncreated. 

Molebniiohe  (/Zeeh.  de  la  Ver,,  L  6,  p.  2,  o.  S.)  adTooaies  the  thecNy  in  qnesdon,  but  not  on  tlien 
groondfl,  but  as  an  inJGBrenoe  from  Ub  general  theologloal  and  philowophicBl  position,  that  Ood  is  tha  «nlj 
■gent,  and  that  in  him  ve  peroelve  as  well  aa  prodooe  every  ol^jeot  in  the  nnivenM. 

_^        ^  8  601.    We  proceed  to  consider,  next,  the  several  theories 

The     theory     ^  . 

which  leaoiveg  that  the  principle  of  causality  is  h  priori. — {Tai>le^  5,  6,  7,  8.) 
reiatio/of  oon-  One  class  {the  seventh)  of  these  theories  comprehends  all 
**^  those  which  resolve  this  relation  between  things  into  some 

more  general  relation  between  concepts — in  other  words,  into  some  logical 
axiom,  pi-inciple,  or  relation.  The  fallacy  of  them  all  consists  in  invert- 
ing the  order  of  nature  and  of  reason*  A  correct  estimate  of  logical 
relations  and  principles  will  show  that  they  are  all  dependent  upon  some 
assumed  reality  of  things.  Of  such  realities,  the  relation  of  causality  is 
prominent  and  fundamental. 

Hamilton  (Met  Lee,  39)  asserts  that  Wolf,  Clarke,  Locke,  Hobbes,  and 
Sr*rW  i*"*f  ®*^®™i  ^•^^  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  law  of  oausality  by  the  pnndple 
oontradiotton.        of  contradiction.    He  refers  particularly  to  such  an  argument  by  Wolf 

(Oniologia,  §§  66-70),  a  part  of  which  he  quotes  and  repeats.  The  argument, 
•8  he  cites  it,  is  as  follows :  **  Whateyer  is  produced  without  a  cause,  is  produced  by  nothing ; 
in  other  words,  has  nothing  for  its  cause.  But  nothing  can  no  more  be  a  cause  than  It  om 
be  something.  The  same  intuition  that  makes  us  aware  that  nothing  is  not  something,  shows 
us  that  every  thing  must  have  a  real  cause  of  its  existence."  It  may  be  doubted,  from  the 
▼ery  terms  In  which  Hamilton  cites  the  argument,  whether  Wolf  intended  to  demonstrate  the 
law  of  causation  by  way  of  logical  inference.  So  far  from  attempting  to  show  that  its  troth 
can  be  demonstrated  or  logically  derived,  he  idms  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  derived  at  all,  but 
that  it  is  an  original  principle  or  axiom  of  thought,  and,  as  such,  is  coordmate  and  eqnaDy 
original  with  the  principlo  of  contradiction ;  cf.  §  75.  What  is  said  to  be  a  logical  argument, 
is,  in  1  ict,  only  a  reduction  nmilar  to  those  which  are  employed  by  many  philosophers,  when 
they  argue  that  a  principle  must  be  accepted  as  a  first  truth,  by  drawing  out  the  absurd 
consequences,  either  speculative  or  practical,  which  would  follow  from  tiie  denial  or  non- 
acceptance  of  it  as  such. 

It  has  not  been  nnoomnon  with  the  philosophers  of  the  later  Oenaan  Spools  to  aaak 
tta  relation  to  ^  resolve  the  principle  of  oausality  into  the  principle  of  the  t^ffieiemt  mmm  nigmti  «§ 
t^e^^ttffi^t  ^  ^*V<coa  pHneffOt.  This  foUows  from  not  clearly  deteiumfaig  and  caieftaHy  keepl^ 
Beasou.  in  mind  the  relation  of  the  ratio  euendi  to  the  ratio  eoffnoaetndi.    Instead  of  dailiii^ 

the  second  fr;m  the  ibat,  they  have  lerived  the  first  from  the  ■econd. 
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Ugioainanmia more gonaal or  eztenslTB In  ito applkfttlon  thaa flie reaX  cenue,  Huj hsTft  resolred  onnic 
lato  reason,  instead  of  explaining  reaaon  by  means  of  the  relation  of  eanae.  We  hATe  already  vhown,  un- 
der Deduction,  that  tbe  ayllogifltio  prooeas,  and  indeed  all  logical  reaaoning  snppoaea  the  ratio  e$$endi,  L  e^ 
real  causal  action  or  that  which  may  be  oonoeiTed  as  such,  and  that  without  this  all  deduction  is  meanings 
less  and  inoondndTe.    $  44B. 

This  InTeision  of  the  real  order  of  the  dependenee  of  theas  conceptions  may  be  traeed 
yyihi<m^  of  the  ^  Eknt  He  at  least  sanctioned  it  by  the  suggestion  that  is  ftindamental  to  his  systenw 
Tantlan  doc-  that  the  forms  of  thought  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  Jbrms  of  beingi 
^^^  Kant  makes  tbe  relation  of  causality  to  .be  in  its  essence  a  metaphysical  relation  of 

the  explicabflity  of  one  thought  by  anoiher  which  is  required  by  the  undeEvtanding  or 
logical  ihoulty.  The  understanding  must  explain  one  thought  as  dependent  on  another :  This  relation 
of  dependence,  when  applied  to  things  existing  In  the  actual  world,  can  only  be  conoeiyed  by  means  of 
the  relations  of  phenomena  to  one  another  in  thne :  The  phenomenon  that  succeeds  another  uniformly  it 
explained  to  the  nnderatacding  by  that  which  precedes  it. 

It  has  been  carried  to  its  fkirtheet  extreme  by  Hegel  in  the  fundamental  position  of  Ui 
Oarried  to  its  pl^iloeophy  which  he  boldly  attempted  to  apply  to  every  conception,  that  all  the  so-called 
extreme  by  H»*  relations  of  being  may  be  developed  from  and  axe  resolved  into  relations  ot  thought, 
B*'*  so  that  the  actual  world  is  but  the  neoessary  evolution  of  the  relations  that  belong  to 

the  concept  as  such.  The  relation  of  the  reaaon  to  its  consequent,  and  by  consequence 
of  cause  to  elfoct,  is  only  a  special  application  of  that  law  of  Identity,  as  interpreted  by  his  logic,  which  con- 
trols and  reappean  continually  in  all  abstract  thought  According  to  this  law,  every  thing  as  thought  ot 
conceived,  is  thought  or  conceived  by  means  of  its  relation  to  something  not  itself— when  completely 
conceived,  by  ito  relation  to  every  thing  other  than  itself.  As  conceived  it  must  therofbre  depend  entire^ 
i^wn  this  other.  What  any  thing  depends  upon,  that  it  may  be  conceived,  is  its  ground  or  reason.  The 
relation  of  dependence,  of  reason,  of  causation,  is  therefore  involved  in  that  of  identity.  In  the  act  of 
conceiving  an  ob|ect  to  be  what  it  is,  is  involved  its  dependence  upon  another  object  in  the  relation  of  its 
givuiid,  reason,  or  causflu 

It  is  true,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  the  objects  related  make  up  or  constitute  the  concept 
of  which  they  are  said  to  be  the  constituents.  If  the  elements  a  and  6  and  0  constitute 
^yi^j^fa-  any  whole  A  (as  certain  properties  constitute  chalk,)  then  they  are  the  grounds,  or 
reason,  or  cause  of  A,  as  a  concept ;  but  this  relation  of  dependence  by  which  the  con- 
cept is  thought,  difltes  greatly  firom  the  relation  of  production  by  whkih.  the  thing  is 
originated.    The  one  cannot  be  resolved  into  the  other. 

The  dependence  in  the  one  case  is  that  of  consistency  in  thinking.  In  this  cose  the  causality  is  mode 
by  the  active  mind  that  originally  thought  these  elemente  together  in  a  sln^e  concept,  according  to  the 
olgeotive  relations  which  it  disoeras  between  the  objecto  thought.  But  the  caunlity  with  which  we  are 
conceraed  is  a  cauMlity  between  things,  which  is  distinguished  from  and  superadded  to  these  so-called 


When  I  compare  twenty  olgeots  with  each  other  and  conceive  one  as  diverse  fhnn  the  other  nineteen, 
fikeae  nineteen  axe  necessary  to,  and  the  grounds  of  the  concept  of;  this  one  as  thought  to  be  different  from 
the  rest  If  five  are  alike  in  fbnn  or  color,  the  ibar  must  be  thought  of  that  the  likeness  of  the  fifth  to 
the  four  may  be  conceived.  Theee  Ave  are  the  reawons,  or  causes,  or  conditions,  of  this  likeness  as  dia- 
crmed.  Heat  applied  to  water  causes  steam.  Steam  cannot  be  thought  of  except  as  heat  and  water  enter 
into  the  concept,  bnt  the  belief  of  the  production  of  actual  steam  by  its  actual  constituents,  implies  another 
relation,  than  that  of  mere  thought.  We  form  many  ooncepte  by  means  of  the  relation  of  causality,  it  la 
true,  hut  not  every  element  that  is  constituent  of  a  concept  is  causal  in  the  relation  of  things. 

§  802.  77ie  eighth  theory  called  d  priori^  is  the  theory  ad- 
^irf^tiSS;   vanced  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Met.  Lee.,  89,  40.    Thia 

theory  deriyes  our  conceptions  of,  and  our  belief  in,  the  rola« 
tion,  not  from  ^  power ^  bnt  an  impotence  of  mind ;  in  a  word,  it  resolved  it 
into  the  more  general  ^*' principle  of  the  conditioned.^  The  law  of  the  con- 
ditioned  is,  that  '*  the  conceivable  has  always  two  opposite  extremes,  and 
chat  the  extremes  are  equally  inconceivable.  That  the  conditioned  is  to  be 
newed  not  as  a  power,  bnt  as  a  powerlessness  of  mind  is  evinced  by  thia 
—that  the  two  extremes  are  contradictories,  though  neither  alternative 
can  be  conceived  or  thought  as  possible,  one  or  other  must  be  admitted  tn 
be  necessary.** 
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This  general  powerlesBneos  gives  the  spedal  relation  of  canaallty,  when  applied  to  tiM  two 
positiye  forms  under  which  every  otject  is  and  must  be  conoeived,  viz.,  tadaterue  and  time, 
Bj  the  necessity  of  the  JinC,  the  mind  cannot  but  think  of  every  object  as  existing.  It 
cannot,  if  it  tries,  think  of  any  thing  as  not  existing.  By  the  teeond,  the  thing  existing  is  not 
now  what  it  was  a  moment  before.  We  cannot  think  of  any  object  as  non-existing  m  th« 
present  No  more  can  we  thmk  of  the  same  as  non-existent  in  the  past  We  cannot  think 
of  its  absolute  commencement  in  the  past,  nor  can  we  think  of  its  aksolute  termination  in  tb« 
Aitore.  Nor  can  we  think  of  its  absolnte  non-commencement,  nor  of  its  infinite  non4ennina. 
tion.  "  This  gives  us  the  category  of  the  conditioned  as  applied  to  the  category  of  eziatenoi 
under  the  category  of  time." 

By  this  application  of  the  principle  of  the  conditioned,  the  principle  of  causality  is  gained 
For  the  law  of  causality  is  simply  this,  that  when  an  object  appears  to  commence  in  time,  we 
cannot  but  suppose  that  the  complement  of  existonce  which  it  contains,  has  previously  existed ; 
"in  other  words,  that  all  we  at  present  oome  to  know  as  an  effect,  must  previously  have 
existed  in  its  causes." 

According  to  this  theory,  the  cause  or  causes  of  an  object  are  the  sum  of  ibe  constitaent 
elements  of  its  being,  existing  at  a  previous  time  in  a  different  form ;  the  effects  are  the  same, 
as  existing  in  another  form  at  a  subsequent  time.  This  applies  to  every  form  of  causation, 
even  to  the  creation  of  the  universe.  For  creation  is  not  a  spriuging  of  nothing  mto  some- 
thing ;  **  it  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  conceivable  merely  as  an  evolution  of  a  new  form  of 
existence  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity.** 

Similar  to  this  theory  in  principle,  is  the  theory  of  Hansel,  PnUff,  Loff,^ 
tCaiMel'Bvearsioii  ^^^P*  ^*  ^®  ^^^  ^  positive  consciousness  of  the  relation  of  causality  in  the 
9f  the  same.  action  of  our  own  minds,  but  when  we  apply  this  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  universe,  it  is  only  in  some  negative  and  inadequate  signification. 
When  we  thus  apply  it,  we  do  not  use  it  as  an  original  and  necessary  principle  of  knowledge, 
oorrespondiDg  to  which  is  a  fundamental  and  universal  relation  of  being,  but  we  simply  find 
ourselves  so  constituted,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  existence  and  under  the  laws  of  our 
present  mental  constitution,  we  cannot  but  think  every  object  under  this  relation. 

The  theories  of  Hamilton  and  Maniel  are  In  their  principle  idenfioal  wKh  fte  geneeal 

theory  of  Kant,  from  which  they  wore  plainly  derived.    They  all  agree  io  thia,  that 

^h  to  iS^         though  we  are  forced  in  our  human  thinkiog  and  under  the  laws  of  our  hnman  oonati* 

tntion  to  believe  in  oanaation  aa  universal,  yet  this  Deceaaity  may  result  (Hamfltoa 


and  Hf  anael  both  teach  that  It  does  reanlt)  from  our  incapncity  to  think  obfeeta  \ 
any  other  relation,  i.  «.,  aa  they  explain  thia  relation.  Kant  teaehea  that  we  are  fbreed  to  ooaoeivai  t  c. 
iimngt  the  relation  of  causation  under  the  relations  of  changing  phenomena  auceeeding  one  anotbar  hi 
time.    Hamilton  stntea  thia  aaaertion  tn  a  form  more  positive  than  that  adopted  by  Kant 

The  objections  to  this  positive  ezplaoation,  so  far  as  it  is  pecaliar  to 
Hamilton,  are  the  following : 

obiectt  Ki  §  ^^'^*  ^^'^  ^*  *®  ^^*  *"*®  *^**  **  ^^  *"*  original  and  necessary 
nenta   of   ex-    belief  that  the  complement  of  existence  is  not  changed  with 

faience    not  in- 

iaatmctibie.  the  changes  of  phenomena.  For  example,  when  a  pile  of 
fuel  is  consumed  by  fire,  and  only  an  inconsiderable  residuum  of  ashes 
remains,  men  do  not  necessarily  and  instinctively  assert  that  the  total  of 
the  original  constituents  of  the  fuel  is  undiminished.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  slow  to  accept  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  most  careful  experiments  of  science,  that  the  prodneb^ 
when  analyzed  and  gathered  after  combustion,  equal  the  elements  of  the 
substance  before  it  was  burned. 
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The  impoMiba.  (2.)  The  asaerted  impoBsibility  to  think  an  object  as  non- 
i&iJSe^ciSf  existent  is  a  logical,  not  a  real  impossibility.  We  cannot 
"^^*^  think  any  thing  not  to  be  in  thought^  because,  while  we 

think  of  it,  it  must  exist  for  us  in  thought.  Even  when  we  think  of  it 
as  not  existing,  whether  in  the  present  or  in  the  past,  we  must  think  of  it 
as  existing  in  thought,  and  to  Uiis  object  as  existing  in  thought  we  must 
deny  existence  in  fact.  If  we  think  of  a  centaur  or  a  hippogriff,  we  must 
tinnk  of  it  as  being.  If,  beoause  we  cantiot  think  of  an  object  actually 
existing  to  be  non-existent,  we  may  infer  that  the  complement  of  its  exist* 
ence  does  not  change,  we  may  also  infer  that,  because  we  must  think  of  i^ 
oentaur  or  hippogriff  as  existing,  they  also  in  fact  exist. 

(3.)  The  theory  is  utterly  inadequate  to  explain  psychical 
mdueaicanMd-    causoMty.    The  Operations  of  the  soul  are,  as  we  have  seen, 

eminently  causal.  From  our  conscious  experience  of  this 
class  of  actions  the  first  notion  of  causality  is  derived.  Whether  the 
effects  in  question  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  soul  within  itself, 
and  are  purely  psychical,  or  whether  they  are  wrought  in  the  nervous 
organism  by  the  soul ;  whether  they  are  wrought  upon  matter  by  the  soul, 
or  upon  the  soul  by  matter ;  in  each  of  these  cases  the  theory  fails  to 
satisfy.  There  is  no  complement  of  existence  appearing  in  different  forms 
at  different  times.  An  effect  purely  psychical,  or  physiological,  or  material, 
is  not  conceived  as  the  same  constituents  under  a  new  form.  It  is  what 
the  terms  denote  it  to  be — ^a  product,  an  effect,  a  result  of  activity,  a  conse- 
quent of  the  power  and  action  which  are  required  for  and  appropriate  to 
the  result. 

(4.)  It  is  still  more  incongruous  with  any  right  notion  of 
SiSawa^       creative   ccmsality.      The    creation  of  matter  or  of  mind 

implies  the  production  or  origination  into  existence  of  that 
which  did  not  exist  in  any  of  its  constituents.  It  is  called  by  Hamilton, 
**  the  evolution  of  a  new  form  of  existence  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity."  But 
evolution  ought,  in  consistency  with  his  theory,  to  signify  the  changing  of 
the  materials  already  existing  under  one  form  into  s6me  new  form ;  the 
kind  of  existence  being  already  in  being.  This  would  require  either  that 
we  believe  in  the  co-eternity  of  matter  with  God,  and  that  we  restrict  the 
agency  of  the  Deity  to  the  exercise  of  a  merely  plastic  or  formative  energy, 
or  it  would  involve  the  pantheistic  view,  that  in  the  spiritual  nature  or 
constitution  of  God  there  was  also  present  a  material  substance,  from 
which,  by  a  new  evolution  of  divine  action,  the  created  universe  emerged, 
as  a  new  form  of  the  matter  which  had  from  eternity  existed  in  God.  From 
spirit  as  such,  from  a  pure  spiritual  essence,  it  cannot  be  conceived  that 
matter  should  be  evolved,  in  any  consistency  with  the  theory  of  Hamilton 
as  defined  by  himself. 

(5.)  The  relation  of  causality  is  not  special  under  the  general  law  of 
the  conditioned,  if  it  be  admitted  that  this  law  is  truly  stated. 
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Theory  of  «c-  ^  *^'  ^®  '**''<' theory,  which  U  named  nxth  by  Hamilton,  among  the  tfaeoiiM 
pectatioiiot  «on-  d  priori,  is  as  it  would  seem,  even  by  Hamilton's  own  concesdon,  rather  rec- 
stenoy  of  na-  ognfjed  for  the  sake  of  making  his  scheme  of  clasfflfication  complete,  than 
because  it  deserves  a  separate  place  under  either  the  class  d  priori,  or  tfaa 
class  d  poateriorL  It  is  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Brown,  under  the  terms  of  the  expectatioQ  of 
the  constancy  of  nature  in  the  succession  of  events.  A  close  examination  of  Dr.  Brown'g 
meaning  will  show  that  he  uses  expectation  as  synonymous  with  beUef  or  intuitional  eortain^ 
as  indeed  Hamilton  himself  recognizes. 

'    The  varioQB  attempts  to  resolve  the  relation  of  causality  into 

Oonolnsion.  ,  ■%     •  •  i         v  ••  v         ..,. 

Our  position  ze-    Bome  Other  relation  either  4  poatenon  or  #  prion   haying 
failed  to  be  satisfactory,  we  return  with  greater  confidence 
to  the  original  position  which  we  have  already  explained  and  defended 
that  it  is  original  and  intuiHve. 

The  various  applications  of  the  relation  and  principle  of  causality  in  the  proceasea  of  the 
intellect,  as  well  as  its  significance  as  an  assumption  fhndamental  to  our  higher  knowledge, 
illustrate  and  enforce  its  importance.  These  applications  have  been  already  so  frequently 
insisted  upon  and  referred  to,  that  it  is  useless  to  repeat  them,  especially  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  illustrate  them  at  length  in  Chapter  Vn. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DESIGN  OB  FINAI.  CAUSE. 


From  the  principle  or  relation  of  causation  we  pass  by  a  natural  transition  to  the  principle  ci 
design  or  adaptation,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  of  final  cause.  We  have  already  ex- 
plained tiiat  this,  in  an  eminent  sense,  is  a  synthetic  relation,  and  in  this  respect  is  cod. 
trasted  with  the  relation  of  causality.  The  movement  of  the  laCter  is  from  the  individual 
to  the  general,  from  the  less  to  the  more  comprehensive.  The  movement  of  adaptation 
and  final  cause  is  from  the  general  to  the  particular  and  the  individual.  It  unites  eon 
stttuent  elements  into  oonstituted  wholes.  It  follows  causes  and  laws  in  tiieir  movenrcDts 
toward  intended  eflfects.  It  binds  together  different  species  and  individuals  in  the  nnhy 
of  a  harmonious  system.  It  develops  the  existence  and  the  events  of  this  system  «fter 
an  order  which  supposes  a  definite  plan  for  a  definite  end.  It  explains  the  bemgs  «iid 
the  powers,  the  kws  and  development  of  this  system  by  a  supreme  Intelligence. 

Terms  explain.  §  ^^^'  The  phrasc  or  term  final  cause  should  first  of  all  be 
fari»u*"S^enti  explained,  and  the  connection  of  thought  by  which  it  is 
md  final  oauses.  applied  to  designate  the  relation  of  design.  Aristotle  and 
the  schoolmen  divided  all  possible  or  conceivable  censes  into  four;  die 
material,  formal,  ^fficient^  and  final.  The  material  cause  is  bat  another 
phrase  for  those  material  elements  or  principles  of  which  any  existence  is 
composed,  whether  the  matter  is  bodily  or  spiritnaL  The  formal  cause  is 
the  property  or  aggregation  of  properties  which  constitute  its  essence  or 
notional  conlerU  (in  Aristotelian  phraseology,  its  form).   It  answers  to  the 
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belief  which  we  hare  seen  lay  at  the  root  of  the  views  of  the  realistic  con* 
ception  of  the  correlate  to  the  notion  or  general  term.    (§  426). 

In  these  two  senses,  the  word  cause  is  equivalent  to  element  or  con 
stitutive  principle,  each  differing  according  as  that  which  is  constituted  is 
nuUter  or  /orm. 

The  ^ficierU  cause  corresponds  with  the  cause  of  modem  philosophy, 
except  that  it  was  formerly  appropriated  to  the  most  conspicuous  or 
prominent  of  the  agents  or  conditions  that  produce  a  result ;  whereas,  in 
modem  usage,  the  term  is  extended  to  all  those  agents  which,  in  combina- 
tion, originate  an  effect. 

The  final  came  was  the  design  or  end  which  was  conceived  as  impel- 
ling and  directing  the  action  of  a  number  or  succession  of  agencies,  till  it 
was  actually  brought  to  pass.  The  propriety  or  at  least  the  significance 
of  this  appellation  can  be  understood  by  an  example.  If  I  form  a  pur- 
pose, as  to  build  a  house,  to  pay  a  visit,  or  make  great  moral  or  intellectual 
attainments,  the  event  or  result  when  made  actual,  will  be  the  end  of  a 
series  of  events  or  actions.  Hence  the  encL,  by  a  secondary  signification, 
is  made  to  signify  a  purposed  result  or  a  design,  and  the  adjective  final 
receives  and  suggests  the  same  import.  The  purpose  is  called  a  causey 
because  it  is  conceived  when  formed  as  prompting  or  causing  those  events 
or  acts  which  are  necessary  to  its  realization.  Hence  the  appellation, ^no^ 
ccmse^ — i.  e.,  a  cause,  which,  beginning  as  a  thought,  works  itself  at  last 
into  a  fact  as  an  end  ot  final  reside, 

Aristotle  called  tbe  formal  canse  riiv  oMw  icat  rh  ri  ^r  cTmu,  the  material  came  r^w  ffXiyy 
ical  rh  &woK€lfuyoy,  the  efficient  cause  ^btv  ^  ^^  rift  Ku^o-cwf,  and  tbe  final  canae  rh  tZ  ip€Km 
Kol  rkyo^^.    Met.  L  I.  88  a  27,  a  29,  a  80,  a  81. 

in  Bd  ^  ^^^'  ^^  design  conceived  as  directing  or  impelling  a 
ads^^on.  how  series  of  agents  to  an  end,  supposes  that  agencies  exist  in 
fact,  or  may  exist,  which  will  bring  it  to  pass.  The  capacity 
of  these  efficient  ccmses  when  combined  to  produce  tha  eff^ect  is  caUed  their 
adaptation  or  fitness  for  it.  The  question  is  supposed  to  arise,  what 
causes  or  agencies  must  be  used  in  order  that  it  may  be  effected,  or  in 
order  that  it  may  be  effected  in  the  best  or  the  readiest  manner  ?  It  is 
answered  by  showing  that  the  agencies  selected  will  bring  it  to  pass. 
This  adaptation  may  be  considered  subjectively  or  objectively.  If  it  is 
viewed  as  arranged  or  known  by  the  designer,  it  may  be  considered  sul^ 
jectively.  But  whether  it  is  known  or  not,  the  capacity  for  or  the  possh 
bility  of  it  exists  and  remains  to  be  discovered.  It  pertains  to  actually 
existing  forces  and  laws  of  nature,  and  is  a  relation  which  may  be  affirmed 
of  such  causes.  A  series  or  combination  of  causes,  viewed  as  ^^^  for  an  end 
are  called  the  mtfan^— literally  the  intermediate  agendes — ^between  the  end 
as  thought  and  the  end  as  produced,  and  their  relation  to  it,  is  adaptation. 

88 
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The  retntioQ  a*-  ^^^  ^^^  relation  of  design  and  the  means  of  its  ezecntioni 
M^t^d^  often  exists  and  may  be  traced  in  both  spiritual  and  mateiial 
*^  phenomena  separately  and  conjoined  together,  will  be  denied 

by  no  one.  The  point  which  we  assert  and  defend  is  that  this  relation  is 
believed  i  priori  to  penmde  aU  existence^  and  must  be  assumed  €Uf  the 
ffround  of  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the 
universe.  We  do  not  inquire  whether  it  is  observed  in  onr  experience  as  a 
psychological  fact,  but  whether  it  lies  at  the  ground  of  all  our  knowledge 
as  a  necessary  relation  of  things^  and  a  first  principle  or  axiom  of  thought 
— whether,  in  other  words,  the  principle  of  adaptation  ranks  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  efficient  causation  as  a  necessary  and  i  priori  truth. 

The  kind  of  1^  ^^7  altl  UB  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  in  the  fonn  last  expressed,  to 
whi<SiMiu**^n  ^^^^^^^"^  ''^^  description  of  knowledge  rests  upon  the  axiom  of  efficient 
efacient  causa-  causation.  By  the  relation  asserted  in  this  axiom,  we  conceive  of  material 
and  spiritual  agents  as  endowed  with  powers.  These  powers  are  afanplj 
causal  forces,  competent  to,  and  prodootiTe  of^  their  appropriate  effects.  These  powers  act 
under  their  several  conditions  and  according  to  th^r  appropriate  laws.  It  is  the  aim  of  sci- 
enoe,  as  commonly  conceived,  to  discover  these  powers  by  close  and  skilful  observation,  and 
to  determine  their  laws  by  exact  analysis  and  inventive  experiment  The  wider  or  narrower 
range  of  these  powers  and  laws  is  also  noticed  by  methodical  arrangement,  and  in  this  way  aU 
beings  and  phenomena  are  explained  according  to  their  place  in  a  scientific  system. 

^     ^  §  607.    The  question  which  we  are  now  to  answer  is,  whether 

Can  final  canM     ^  *  , 

be  similarly  ap-  the  relation  of  design  may  he  applied  in  a  manner  similar  or 
analogous,  to  connect,  to  classify,  and  to  explain  facts  and 
phenomena.  Are  the  relations  and  laws  which  are  ascertained  by  asking 
the  questions  why  and  fiow^  the  only  relations  conceivable,  or  do  other 
relations  hold  the  same  place  in  our  knowledge,  viz^  those  which  the  ques- 
tion tchat  for  assumes,  and  requires  as  its  answer  ?  Aristotle  gave  the 
highest  preeminence  among  all  the  causes  to  the  ov  evtKa  or  the  what  for. 
Was  Aristotle  right  in  assuming  that  the  end  is  as  important  to  be  known 
as  the  definition,  the  conditions,  and  the  origination  of  a  being  or  a  phe- 
nomenon ? 

Xo  ni:c  will  deny  that  if  it  were  posnble  to  determine  the  ends  for  which  ererj 
Sach  RB  applica-  tiling  exists  and  every  erent  occurs,  and  to  explain  and  arrange  these  behigi 
bo  deSuWe.  ^  and  phenomena  under  the  relations  which  the  end  inyoWes,  a  new  faiteml 
would  be  imparted  to  the  objects  thus  known,  and  the  mind  would  expenenoe 
a  special  gratification.  Many  objects  are  tlius  explained  and  arranged,  and  these  results  «lw«y« 
attend  the  knowledge  of  them  under  these  relations.  But  is  this  knowledge  necessarily 
assumed  as  possible  of  all  things  and  events  ?  Does  the  mind  believe  that  every  thing  and 
every  event  is  connected  with  every  other  thing  and  event  under  the  relation  of  means  and  end  ? 

§  608.  We  assert  that  the  relation  of  means  and  end  is 
jDind  impelled  assumcd  d  priori  to  be  true  of  every  event  and  being  in  the 
leetTby  this  V    universe,  and  that  the  mind  directs  its  inquiries  by,  and  rests 

its  knowledge  upon  this,  as  an  intuitive  principlei  Oni 
reasons  for  the  truth  of  this  position  are  the  following : 
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(1.)  The  mind  is  impelled  to  seek,  and  in  satisfied  when  it  finds  that  anj 
objects  or  extents  are  related  as  means  and  end&  Whatever  these  objects 
may  be  which  are  connected  uider  this  relaticm, — whether  they  are  indi- 
vidoals  that  fill  only  single  points  in  space  and  endure  bat  for  a  moment 
of  time,  or  whole  classes  that  pervade  the  entire  universe  by  their  ag^icy, 
and  endure  with  energy  un  wasted  from  generation  to  generation,  as  the 
great  forces  that  hold  all  beings  together  and  minister  to  all  motion  and 
life — ^the  miud  inquires,  for  what  do  these  exist  and  act  ?  and  if  it  can  find 
an  answer,  it  accepts  it  with  rational  satis^tion. 

It  aaks  the  question  and  aooepts  the  answer  in  a  way  precisely  analogous  to  that  in  which 
it  inquires  and  learns,  By  what  agency  and  under  what  law  does  any  thing  exist  and  act  ?  It 
asks  as  pressingly  and  as  persisteatly,  conceming  what  it  may  find  in  this  relation,  as  concern- 
ing what  it  can  know  under  the  relation  of  causation.  When  it  receives  a  probable  answer, 
it  welcomes  it  with  a  more  complete  and  a  higher  satisfaction  than  a  similar  explanation  by 
efficient  causes  and  their  laws.  This  ground  of  analogy  would  lead  us  to  beUeve  that  the  two 
relations  are  both  original  and  intuitiTely  assumed. 

It  forms  no  grounil  of  objection,  that  this  yery  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  principle 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  principle  itself  is  true.  We  have  observed  that  we  must 
assume  the  truth  of  these  principles  in  inquiring  for  the  evidence  that  they  are  original.  We 
assume  the  originality  of  causation,  in  inquiring  whether  it  is  an  axiom  of  thought.  In  like 
manner  we  not  only  may,  but  we  must  assume  design  in  proving  that  design  is  an  original  and 
ultimate  category  of  knowledge  and  of  things. 

TiM  tOatifsm  is  §  ^^^*  i^-)  Th®  relations  under  which  this  axiom  requires  that 
of^^^Toan-  objects  should  be  connected,  is  higher  than  that  by  which 
eation.  ^^y  ^^^  uuitcd  Under  the  category  of  efficient  or  blind  causa- 

tive force.  The  relation  of  means  to  ends  supposes  that  of  cause  and 
effect.  We  must  first  suppose  causes  or  agents  to  exist,  before  we  can 
suppose  them  to  be  applied  or  employed  as  means.  Objects  must  be 
thought  of  as  endowed  with  permanent  powers,  which  act  after  fixed  laws 
under  recurring  conditions,  in  order  that  these  powers,  conditions,  and 
laws  may  be  go  disposed  and  arranged  as  to  produce  a  designed  effect. 
If  there  are  no  such  forces  and  laws,  there  are  no  materials  in  respect  to 
which  adaptation  can  exist,  or  through  which  it  can  be  made  manifest  or 
bterpreted. 

But  when  these  are  ascertained,  and  by  them  unity  and  order  and  dependent  relationships 
are  established  among  the  otherwise  disconnected  beings  and  events  of  the  universe,  the  mind 
takes  a  step  higher  in  its  aspirations,  seeking  to  rearrange  under  a  higher  connection  object! 
united  under  these  lower  relations.  The  one  being  presumed,  and  in  part  at  least  sucSessfuUy 
established,  the  mind  believes  that  a  higher  is  possible,  and  proceeds  to  discover  it.  Sub- 
jectively viewed,  this  relation  gives  a  higher  natisfaction.  Objectively  regarded,  it  standi 
higher  in  rational  value  than  that  of  efficient  causation,  which  is  only  a  stepping^tone  and 
preparation,  with  respect  to  this. 

the  prfndpie  §  ^1^-  i^')  The  principle  has  been  of  essential  service  in  scien- 
^  hTwstontSc  ^^^®  discovery.  It  being  conceded  that  the  appropriate  sphere 
Jiipovery.  ^f  gcience  proper  is  to  develop  and  establish  the  so-called 
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powers  and  laws  of  nature,  and  that  the  disooTerj  of  adaptations  liet 
without  its  sphere,  it  is  still  true  that  the  belief  that  the  universe  is  full  oi 
4nch  adaptations,  is  of  essential  service  in  suggesting  powers  and  laws 
previously  undeveloped  and  undetermined.  The  history  of  scientific  dia 
covery  abounds  in  confirmations  of  this  truth. 

When  Harrey  observed  that  at  the  outlet  of  the  Tebia  and  the  rise  of  the 
Harvey'a      dia> 

oovery  of  the  arteries  there  were  lying  within  each  certain  valTea,  in  the  one  opening  in 
OLre^ationofthe    .^^^^^  towards  the  heart  and  in  the  other  opening  outward  away  from  the 

same;  he  was  persuaded  that  the  arrangement  indicated  an  end,  which 
fluppoeed  actiTities  and  laws  which  were  not  yet  known.  The  functions  of  the  heart  and  the 
changes  in  the  blood,  so  ftr  as  known,  could  not  be  acoounted  for  by,  ncff  could  they  account 
for,  this  structure.  The  arrangement  of  these  yalyes,  supposing  that  it  was  designed  for  some 
use,  was  most  consistent  with  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  the  outflow  and 
return  of  the  blood  in  a  double  circulation  through  the  body  and  the  lungs. 

When  GuTier  found  buried  in  the  drift  or  the  alluvial  deposit,  the  thigh  oc 
Son^^of  ^ u  ^  '^'™'^^^  ^^  ^^  animal,  and  pondered  over  the  depressions  and  protuberances 
oomp  a  r  a  t  i  V  e    upon  its  surface,  he  observed  that  they  were  hollowed  and  elevated  in  sudi  a 

way  as  to  be  specially  adapted  to  a  single  description  of  muscles.  These 
muscles,  in  their  turn,  were  adapted  to  the  feet  and  claws  of  an  animal  who  could  spring  upon, 
hold,  and  tear  its  prey.  The  length  and  shape  of  the  bone  required,  by  adaptation,  bones  of 
correspondent  shape  and  size  in  the  remainder  of  the  limb  and  in  the  entire  fttune.  Such  9 
frame  as  this  must  be  furnished  with  a  peculiar  head.  Such  a  head  could  admit  only  peculiar 
jaws,  and  such  jaws  peculiar  teeth.  The  teeth  and  fangs  required  a  stomach  and  visoera  fitted 
for  the  digestion  of  animal  food.  Guided  by  his  belief  in  this  complete  adaptation  of  part  to  part^ 
and  of  parts  to  the  whole,  he  reconstructed  the  skeleton  and  the  whole  animal  indeed,  eitliei 
in  imagination  or  some  representative  material,  in  the  fhll  confidence  that  if  such  an  animal 
did  not  then  exist  it  had  existed  once,  and  this  bone  had  formed  a  part  of  its  structura. 
By  and  by  he  hears  that  it  exists  in  some  remote  part  of  the  earth,  or  an  entire  skeleton  ii 
disinterred  us  like  as  possible  to  the  one  which  he  had  built  up  in  his  museum. 

Farther  illustrations  of  the  value  of  this  principle  in  scientific  .discovery  will  be  giv«B 
when  we  treat  of  its  application  to  the  several  sciences. 

....  -     ...       8  611.  (4.)  The  entire  superstructure  of  the  Inductive  Philos- 

'l*he  Foundation     ^  ^'  .,.     .  .  rw^ ,  ... 

oftheindnotive  ophy  rests  upon  the  principle  in  qucstiou.  This  position  has 
been  already  discussed  in  part  in  treating  of  Induction. 
It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  Inductive  method  rests  on  several 
assumptions.  They  are  such  as  these :  nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations 
and  laws ;  the  indications  or  signs  of  less  obvious  powers  and  laws  may 
be  confided  in ;  the  analogies  of  nature  are  important  means  of  suggesting 
facts  and  laws,  and  of  inciting  to  experiment  and  discovery ;  the  simplest 
relationships,  the  fewest  agencies,  and  the  most  economical  use  of  forces 
are  always  presumed.  These  and  other  like  axioms  of  the  student  of 
nature  are  but  varied  applications  of  the  principle  in  question ;  viz.,  that 
in  the  universe  oljectively  considered^  there  is  an  inteUiffsnt  and  totse 
adaptation  of  powers  and  latos  to  rational  ends^  and  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  relation  of  the  universe  to  the  knowing  mind 

It  is  not  suffldent  for  the  phUoeopher  to  say  that  without  these  assnmptioDS,  the  adenoe 
if  ftatarc  itaelf  would  be  impossible,  in&e>muoh  as  the  conception  of  science  requires  that 
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powers  should  be  fixsd^  and  laws  should  be  mufomif  and  indications  and  analogies  should  be 
trustworthy;  that  were  science  not  to  assume  the  truth  of  these  maxims  she  would  commit 
suicide.  To  this  it  is  pertinent  to  reply,  what  if  science  itself  should  be  impossible  ?  What 
Is  the  imperatiTe  neoessity  for  science  ?  The  physicist  must  concede  that  the  adaptations 
of  nature  to  the  methods  and  impulses  of  the  laiowing  mind  are  such  as  indicate,  at  least 
that  daas  of  designs  in  the  structure  of  (he  uniTerse,  which  the  possibility  of  science  requires. 
It  is  dear  that  the  very  axioms  of  (he  Inductive  process  presume  the  relation  of  final 
cause.  This  of  itself  goes  &r  to  prove  that  the  relation  itself  is  original  to  the  mind,  and  is 
intuitiyely  discerned.  But  this  Principle  is  not  only  required  to  sustain  and  enforce  our  con- 
fidence in  (he  axioms  of  the  Inductiye  method,  but 

Beqniredto  «x-    §  ^12.  (6.)  It  is  also  Deeded  to  explain  those  phenomena  of 
m^^OTMic    ^^8*^"^®  existence,  which  the  relations  of  efficient  causes  are 


entirely  incompetent  to  resolve  or  even  to  define.  An  organic 
being,  or  an  organism,  can  only  be  defined  as  a  being  of  which  each  organ 
acts  for  the  integrity  and  well-being  of  every  other  organ,  and  all  act 
together  for  the  life  of  the  whole.  More  abstractly,  and  in  the  terms  of  the 
relation  in  question,  an  organism  is  a  being  in  which  each  of  the  parts  and  the 
whole  are  respectively  means  and  ends  for  one  another.  We  find  it,  in  iact, 
to  be  true,  that  in  any  living  being,  whether  plant  or  animal,  the  elements 
or  organs  act  together  so  as  to  promote  the  action  of  each  other,  and  of 
the  whole.  If  the  appropriate  function  of  each  organ  is  performed,  tlie 
function  of  every  other  is  also  fulfilled,  and  when  all  together  are  exerted 
they  are  the  conditions  of  the  growth,  the  development  and  the  several 
other  functions  of  the  plant  or  animal.  In  the  animal,  the  action  of  the 
lungs  is  necessary  to  that  of  the  heart,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  to  that 
of  the  lungs,  the  action  of  both  to  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
action  of  the  stomach  to  that  of  both  these,  and  the  mutual  action  of  these 
and  the  remaining  organs,  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  whole  body. 

The  elements  or  agents  of  which  these  organs  are  composed,  haye  their  well- 
foroee^u^'iawB  t^so^rtained  mechanical  and  chemical  properties,  and  when  these  are  combined 
do  not  dii^DM    in  inorganic  substances,  their  results  follow  the  laws  which  control  them. 

But  when  they  are  combined  in  living  beings  or  their  organs,  these  powers 
and  laws  do  not  explain  in  the  least  degree  these  compounds  or  their  functions.  The  materials 
or  agents  which  form  the  heart,  the  lungs  or  the  brain,  do  not  at  all  e^lain  the  peculiar 
substance,  form,  or  functions  of  these  organs ;  much  less  do  they  account  for  the  singular 
capacity  which  they  possess  of  produdng  a  whole  on  which  they  depend  for  their  own  existence 
•8  a  Uring  heart,  lungs  and  brain,  and  which  in  its  turn  as  a  living  whole  is  dependent  on 
each  of  these. 

To  meet  the  exigency  and  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  a  new  force  has 
The  Tital  force  been  resorted  to  by  physiologists  called  the  vital  force  or  the  principle  of  life 
b2^  ^^  which,  it  is  urged,  is  as  truly  proved  by  these  eflfbcta  to  exist  as  are  the  severa 

mechauical  and  chemical  agents  by  and  upon  which  it  acts.  Others  rgect 
the  doctrine  of  a  single  force  as  a  merely  abstract  term  or  fiction  for  the  total  of  the  activides 
of  these  several  agents  to  their  peculiar  results.  Whichsoever  of  the  two  views  is  adopted, 
whether  that  of  a  single  force  modifying  the  action  of  these  agents,  or  of  the  reciprocal 
modification  by  these  forces  of  one  another,  no  law  or  rule  has  as  yet  been  discovered  io 
respect  to  their  action  which  oasi  any  light  upon  either  the  formation  or  functions  of  thf 
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organi  or  orguAmaM  In  qnestioD.  The  simie  materials  oombine  to  form  the  atrooliiie  of  the 
iieait,  the  lunga  and  the  brain.  And  yet  under  this  force,  whateyer  it  may  be,  out  of  the  i 
constituents  are  formed  these  three  oi^ns,  each  shaped  according  to  its  typical  form  and  ( 
endowed  with  its  special  function.  The  heart  is  moulded,  divided  mto  cayitiea  and  endowed  with 
a  rare  capacity  of  perpetual  and  ahnost  independent  activity ;  the  lungs  are  expanded  into  an 
almost  gauxe-like  tissue,  through  which  without  rending  the  teortoze,  tiie  blood  can  oome  into 
diemical  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere;  the  doogh-like  subatanoe  of  the 
brain  is  kneaded  into  unsymmetrical  aud  insignifioant  forms,  which  in  some  way  become  the 
organ  of  the  most  refined  fonctions  of  sense  and  reason.  These  are  so  united  with  other  organs 
as  mexplicable  as  themselves,  as  by  organic  actions  and  reactions  to  make  a  living  whole,  after 
the  law  of  a  species,  and  yet  sustaining  an  individual  life.  These  facts  we  observe ;  these 
phenomena  we  generalize,  yet  only  in  the  rudest  way.  The  laws  or  processes  by  which  tha 
nitrogen  and  carbon  are  made  into  heart  and  brain  we  do  not  discover.  All  that  we  can  do^ 
is  within  the  sphere  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  relations  of  the  constituent  dements  to 
observe  the  resultant  products  into  which  they  are  transmuted ;  but  the  laws  by  which  they 
produce  them,  are  hidden  from  view.  The  Inductive  phUosopby,  with  its  efficient  causations, 
is  wholly  at  a  loss :  It  cannot  explain  how  the  agents  which  form  the  vegetable  or  the  animal 
cell  should  impart  to  that  least  microcosm  the  wonderful  power  of  adding  cell  after  ceO  to  its 
substance  or  of  developing  a  new  cell  from  within  itself.  Much  less  can  it  explain  why  or 
how  it  is  that  one  cell  is  the  rudiment  of  a  plant  and  another  that  of  an  animal — ^tfaat  one 
expands  into  this  plant,  and  another  into  that ;  one  into  this  animal  and  another  into  that. 
AU  this  is  totally  unknown.  The  principle  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  only  names 
for  causes  that  caimot  be  explained  by  such  methods.  The  effects  cannot  even  be  described 
much  less  explained  by  the  relations  of  efficient  causes  or  powers. 

Under  these  circumBtances  we  resort  to  the  relation  of  design 

Helations  of.  ,  .    ^  ii.it  rmi 

adaptation  m  order  to  define  and  explain  the  phenomena.  The  adapta- 
tion  can  be  scientifically  expressed  as  follows.  The  constita- 
ent  agents,  besides  the  powers,  as  mechanical  or  chemical,  which  they  are 
known  to  possess,  are  also  so  constituted  that  they  can  be  combined  in  an 
organ  or  an  organism,  so  as  to  sustain  it  as  living  so  long  as  it  in  tarn 
sustains  them  as  living.  Their  power  to  do  this  is  defined  only  by  individual 
effects,  but  cannot  be  defined  by  any  general  formula.  The  materials 
can  never  a  second  time  share — ^by  giving  and  receiving — in  the  same  life. 
That  which  makes  them  living,  is  their  relation  to  one  individual  life. 
The  variety  of  these  adaptations  is  as  great  as  the  number  of  individual 
lives  into  which  they  oould  possibly  enter.  The  action  or  function  of  each 
part  and  of  the  whole  is  as  though  an  intelligence  had  carefully  fitted  each 
to  the  other,  and  controlled  the  mutual  action  of  each  by  studied  adjust- 
ments  to  every  indi^ddual  case. 

After  no  other  relation  oan  we  explain  how  dead  matter  is  transmuted  into  IhlQg  parti- 
cles, and  how  an  aggregate  of  these  parddes  is  developed  into  living  oigans,  which  five 
together  so  long  as  the  being  lives  of  which  they  are  parts.  By  no  other  law  than  that  of 
d^gn  can  we  explain  how  each  class  of  living  beings  works  for  itself^  having  a  form,  habKa, 
tastes,  and  instincts  pecoliar  to  itself,  and  how  each  Individual  of  each  class  is  an  end  to  itself 
iMving  an  hidividual  form,  sixe,  and  other  pecaliaritiea  more  or  less  narked,  aooordiug  to  toi 
rank  and  place  in  the  scale  of  behig. 
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.  >,.^.*"^*  §  ^1*«  Two  facts  are  here  suirgested  touching:  the  relation  of 
oaiwes  in  the  final  to  efficieiit  causcs.  The  first  is,  that  the  hicrher  we  nse 
being.  in  the  order  of  heings,  the  less  we  know  of  the  relations 

of  efficient  causes  ;  but  those  o{ final  cause  are  more  and  more  various  and 
conspicuous.  In  onorganized  matter  we  have  occasion  chiefly  to  apply  effi* 
cient  causes  and  their  unvarying  laws.  As  we  rise  into  the  sphere  of 
chemical  and  crystalline  combinations,  while  many  such  forces  and  laws 
are  sdll  clearly  distinguished  and  definitely  ascertained,  the  mystery  in  re* 
spect  to  both  seems  to  deepen;  but  the  adaptations  grow  more  conspicuous. 
As  we  ascend  into  the  regions  of  life,  we  are  more  and  more  baffled  in  our 
attempts  to  detect  the  elementary  forces  and  to  determine  the  unvarying 
laws,  but  are  more  and  more  gratified  at  seeing  the  relations  of  adapta* 
tion  become  more  and  more  conspicuous. 

Second :  The  one  of  these  relations  does  not  displace  the 
S?ia!o©*****t5^e  oiher^  uor  do  discoveries  in  respect  to  the  one  either  com- 
"****'•  pel  or  allow  us  to  dispense  with  the  search  after  the  other. 

On  the  contrary,  the  more  complete  is  our  analysis  of  efficient  forces 
and  our  determination  of  their  laws,  the  greater  is  the  opportunity  to 
notice  how  the  structure  whose  constituents  are  exposed  by  analysis, 
is  controlled  by  manifest  fitness  and  adaptation.  As  has  already  been 
observed,  it  is  only  as  physical  forces  are  discerned,  that  the  relations 
of  adaptation  can  be  made  manifest.  On  the  other  hand,  discerned 
adaptations  suggest  the  possibility  of  unknown  elements,  and  prompt  to 
the  search  after  them.  Each  newly  discovered  element  and  determined 
law  opens  an  opportunity  for  some  adaptation  as  yet  unobserved. 

OlQections :    (I.) 

^"^  "^S^nto  8  ^^^'  ^^  *^®  doctrine  that  the  belief  in  design  is  intuitive, 
about  final   the  foUowing  are  urged  as  objections : 

(1.)  Men  mistake  in  discovering  or  assigning  ends,  and  the  mistakes 
into  which  they  fall  are  irrational  and  foolish ;  whatever  an  ignorant  or 
selfish  man  may  think  important  to  himseh^  he  thinks  must  have  been 
designed  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  is  thus  in  continual  danger  of 
setting  up  his  narrow  and  interested  judgments  as  the  real  adaptations 
and  intents  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  sufficient  to  reply  that,  if  men  mistake  in  assigning  the  ends  of 
phenomena,  they  do  the  same  in  interpreting  their  causes.  It  is  not  at  all 
ir  question  whether  men  can  discover  particular  ends  with  infallible  cer 
Uiinty,  but  whether  they  intuitively  believe  there  are  ends  to  which  all 
beings  and  agents  are  adapted,  and  for  which  they  are  designed. 

The  objection  enables  us  to  bring  ont  distinotly  the  troth  that,  in  both  respects,  the 
principle  of  causation  and  of  final  cause  stand  upon  the  same  footing.  In  the  application  of 
both  to  individual  cases  men  are  Kabie  to  error,  and,  for  similar  reasons,  from  defect  of  intellect 
finom  hasty  obser?ation  and  narrow  generalisation,  as  veil  as  from  the  moral  defects  of  vaniif 
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indooility,  and  self-will.  In  the  assamption  and  belief  of  these  principles  they  are  equallj 
confident  as  they  should  be,  because  both  are  alike  intuitiye. 

(1.)  onr  inter-  §  615.  (2.)  It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  no  means  of 
SSthar^beteBt^  ^^^^9  ^^  cofijirmtng  our  inductions  in  respect  to  endsi 
nor  oonflrmed.  while  in  respect  of  causes  and  laws  we  are  provided  with 
tests,  rales,  and  methods  which  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  all- 
sufficient.  In  ordinary  cases  the  methods  of  agreement,  of  difference,  and 
of  concomitant  variations  are  acknowledged  to  be  ample:  In  special 
exigencies  artificial  experiments  may  be  instituted  to  supplement  the 
deficiences  of  simple  observation :  But  in  ascertaining  ends  we  have  no 
such  methods,  tests,  or  experiments. 

In  reply,  we  obeerTC  that  the  so-called  methods  and  rales  of  indactioa  are  no  ^^f-wHli^ 
categories  or  logical  machinery  which  need  only  to  be  set  in  motion  to  secure  infallibility  from 
error,  but  are  simply  general  maxims  which  sum  up  and  record  the  proceses  which  are  natural 
to  all  men.  Man  performs  inductions  as  really  without  as  with  the  conscious  use  of  these 
rales,  thereby  showing  that  he  believes  in  the  universal  prevalence  and  discoverableneas  of 
causes  and  laws.  So,  also,  does  he  search  after  and  discover  ends  as  naturally  and  readily, 
which  indicates  that  his  belief  in  design  Is  original  and  necessary.  If  it  were  to  be  conceded 
that  each  are  discovered  and  tested  by  methods  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  those  used  for 
the  one  wei'e  more  precisely  determined  than  those  appropriate  to  the  other,  this  would  not 
weaken  our  confidence  either  in  the  general  intuition,  or  in  our  special  applications  of  it 

Not  entirely  un-  ^®  ^^^  °^^'  howcvcr,  forccd  to  this  conccssion.  It  will  be 
CTatiJn'^op"  h?r  tbund  ou  closcr  inspection,  that  the  methods  appropriate  to 
nomena.  the  two  are    more  nearly  alike  than   would  be  at  first 

imagined.  It  has  been  already  shown,  §  606,  that  the  end  or  purpose  in 
Its  relations  to  the  means  of  its  realization,  may  be  conceived  of  as  an 
efficient  force  earned  back  from  the  end  to  the  beginning  of  the  series  of 
causes  and  effects,  which  drives  them  to  their  issue  by  a  constant  energy. 
If  this  be  so,  then  the  determination  of  the  question,  What  is  the  par- 
ticular end  of  a  combination  or  series  ?  may  be  ascertained  by  the  methods 
appropriate  to  an  efficient  cause,  the  end  being  conceived  as  acting  like 
such  a  cause.  It  may  be  less  easy  in  some  cases  to  suggest  or  devise  the 
probable  end  than  it  is  to  conjecture  the  probable  cause,  inasmuch  aa 
many  such  ends  might  be  supposed  in  a  given  case  as  equally  compatible 
with  the  effects.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  in  other 
departments  of  nature,  as  the  organic  and  historical^  the  ends  and  adapta- 
tions are  so  obvious  as  to  flash  upon  the  mind  without  the  need  of  inqniry 
or  tests  of  any  kind,  while  in  these  very  departments  the  efficient  forces 
are  so  withdrawn  as  to  elude  the  most  subtle  analysis,  and  to  refuse  tc 
yield  to  the  most  exact  and  rigorous  methods. 

Nor  should  we  for  a  moment  forget  that  these  very  methods  of  in- 
duction rest  on  the  assumption  of  this  same  adaptation  to  rational  ends  ic 
the  constitution  of  nature,  for  which  we  claim  the  priority  and  authoritj 
of  a  principle  intuitively  discerned. 
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•8.)Tbia  leiafcioD  §  ^^^'  (^•)  ^*  ^^^  ^  ®**^^  furtber  objected  that  the  adaptation 
o^Mtoiij  'mS  ^^  means  to  ends  is  a  pbenomenon,  or  actual  relation,  of  which 
rianoe.  ^e  are  aware  from  our  own  conscious  activity,  and  it  is  simply 

by  a  fiction  or  imagination  that  we  transfer  it  to  other,  i,  e.,  to  mate* 
rial  objects :  If  it  be  granted  that  we  adapt  means  to  ends  in  our  own 
rationed  procedures,  we  are  not  therefore  warranted  in  affirming  that  a 
similar  procedure  is  to  be  assumed  of  the  entire  univerae. 
^  To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  the  activity  of  our  own 

of  that  of  effl-  miuds  and  the  relations  which  are  instanced  or  exemplified 
in  them,  hold  precisely  the  same  relation  to  efficient  as  to 
final  causes.  The  most  complete  knowledge,  we  may  say  the  only  com- 
plete knowledge,  which  we  have  of  power  or  efficiency,  is  gained  through 
or  by  means  of  the  active  energy  of  our  own  spirits.  By  this,  we  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  image,  c£  §  597,  this  abstract  relation  whenever  we  have  occa- 
sion to  affirm  it  of  impersonal  or  material  agents.  In  doing  so  we  use  ex- 
amples, associations,  and  language  taken  from  our  personal  activity.  But 
^«  do  not  thereby  in  thought  attach  to  a  material  agent  the  properties  of 
personal  will,  such  as  usually  attend  the  exertion  of  spiritual  force  in  the 
direction  of  the  thoughts  and  movements  of  the  body. 

Still  less  is  it  true  that  we  affirm  this  lelation  of  all  (he  objects  in  the  aniverse,  because  we 
have  happened  to  have  experience  of  its  agency  in  our  own  spirits.  We  assume,  t.  e.,  intuitively 
affirm  it  as  necessary  to  a  rational  construction  of  the  uniTerse.  In  the  same  way  we  assume 
that  an  adaptation  such  as  that  by  which  we  consciously  control  all  the  higher  activities  of  our 
nature  and  the  results  of  which  we  impress  upon  and  manifest  in  the  material  structures  which 
we  contrive,  holds  good  of  the  causal  arrangements  of  the  universe,  botii  material  and  spiritual, 
and  is  employed  to  explain  its  constitution  and  its  phenomena. 

But  the  objection  itself  suggests  an  argument  in  defence  of  the  propriety  of 
phioal  to  tnma-  making  this  very  application  of  final  cause.  The  power  of  adapting  means  to 
Mioofln^  ^°^'  ®°^  ^^  ^®  ^^  which  we  ourselves  are  very  familiar  in  our  own  consdons  ex- 
perience. We  propose  ends.  We  devise  and  arrange,  t.  «.,  adapt  means  to 
bring  them  to  pa^s.  We  interpret  the  actions  of  others  by  supposing  that  they  are  directed 
by  such  intentions  and  adaptations.  We  interpret  the  results  of  their  actions  when  fixed  and 
made  permanent  in  stmotures  wrought  by  the  same  reUtion.  No  one  denies  that  the  relation 
exists  in  portions  of  the  universe,  t.  e ,  in  the  activities  and  energies  of  the  human  soul ;  or  that 
it  is  proper  to  apply  it  to  the  explication  of  those  creations  which  are  known  to  proceed  from 
the  human  intellect  By  this  we  solve  or  explain  every  machine  which  is  submitted  to  our  m- 
spection.  We  assuiue  that  every  thing  that  is  made  by  man  is  constructed  for  some  end.  When 
we  study  it,  we  do  not  merely  seek  to  understand  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  in  their 
capacities  and  laws  of  working,  but  we  seek  to  trace  out  the  ends  for  which  they  are  combined, 
and  the  various  adaptations  of  which  they  are  capable ;  tracing  out  not  merely  their  capacity 
to  accomplish  certam  ends  in  a  certain  manner,  but  to  accomplish  desirable  ends  in  tbr 
best  manner. 

TbeMiationim-  ^*  *®  *  ^*''  osrgwriMnJtum,  <zd  hominem  to  say,  that  here  is  a 
?  "»omel°°»ci^  known  agent  or  power  in  the  universe  which  acts  in  a  given 
fc^"*  way.    The  agency  is  spiritual,  which  first  proposes  ends  and 

then  adapts  forces  for  their  achievement.    It  is  certainly  possible  or  sup 
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potsable  that  the  results  of  a  Bimilar  agency  should  pervade  the  uniyersei 
making  themselves  maDifest  in  a  discoverable  adaptation.  To  assume  oi 
employ  it  in  the  explanation  of  phenomena  is  not  unphilosophical. 

J.  S.  Mill  well  observes  in  his  LogiCf  B.  m.  c.  ziv.  (  7 :  "  There  is  a  great  diibrenee  beiveen  inTentiiig 
taws  of  naturo  to  aooount  for  classes  (if  phenomena  and  merely  endfavoring  in  conformity  wfth  known 
laws  to  conjecture  what  ooUocationB,  now  gone  by,  may  have  given  birth  to  individnal  facts  still  in  exict* 
ence.  The  latter  is  the  etrictly  legitimate  operation  of  inferring  firom  an  observed  effect  the  eziatosioe  in 
time  past  of  a  caose  similar  to  that  by  which  wo  know  it  to  be  produced  in  all  cases  in  which  we  have  had 
MfeDAl  experience  of  its  origin."  The  application  of  this  principle  to  our  line  of  argument  is  obvloiu. 
There  is  a  known  relation  resulting  from  a  well-known  kind  of  action.  It  prer:iils  by  the  eonoeMJon  eC 
mil  on  a  limited  scale,  via.,  as  fkr  as  the  effects  and  products  of  human  adaptation  are  found.  To  sopfoaa 
the  presence  of  a  similar  relation  on  a  wider  scale  and  as  explaining  a  great  variety  of  phenomena,  tr 
ahort,  to  assume  that  it  Is  one  of  the  two  great  relations  which  hold  good  of  the  univerae,  is  by  thia  vit^ 
rion  of  Mill  not  unphilosophical.  The  relation  is  known  to  exist,  just  as  that  of  causation  is  kno^wn  <• 
eodak    It  is  not  unphilosophical  to  assume  that  it  may  have  as  wide  an  application. 

(4.)  Two  pzind-    8  617.  (4.)  It  may  be  objected  still  further,  that  if  we  recog- 

Eles    Introduoed        .        «      ,  •      •    i  '    a      3  •    x     ^u  • 

Bto  philosophy    nize  final  cause  as  a  principle,  we  mtrodnce  into  the  universe, 

Bibiy  co^Tct***"    for  the  explication   of  its  phenomena,  two  piinciples,  of 

which  the  one  may  possibly  conflict  with  the   other.     In  so  doing  w€ 

weakeu  confidence  in  the  processes  and  axioms  of  pure  science,  and  in  the 

stability  of  the  laws  and  tiie  order  of  nature.    Science,  it  is  contended, 

must  assume  not  only  the  stability  but  the  supremacy  of  its  own  laws,  and 

it  can  neither  recognize  nor  respect  any  other. 

It  may  be  urged  in  reply  that  the  principle  of  final  cause,  is  so  fkr  from 

weakening  our  practical  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature 

or  disturbing  our  faith  in  the  axioms  of  science,  that  it  confirms  both. 

What  science  blindly  assumes,  this  rationally  accounts  for  and  makes  neoeo* 

sary.    It  gives  a  reason  for  the  order  of  nature  and  the  principles  of 

knowledge,  and  the  only  reason  which  can  be  suggested,  viz.  the  adaptation 

of  such  order  to  the  uses  and  ends  of  the  human  intellect,  and  of  human 

science.    As  we  have  shown  already,  it  furnishes  the  only  solid  foundation 

for  the  assumptions  of  induction. 

But  it  will  still  be  objected ;  if  efficient  causes  and  physical 
siaim  the  pr».   laws  are  to  acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to  final  causes 

that  they  may  command  our  confidence,  then  they  must  ^Iso 
confess  their  subjection  to  the  same,  and  be  ready  to  stand  aside  und 
be  suspended  whenerer  the  principle  of  final  cause  shall  require.  In 
other  words,  the  order  of  nature  may  be  broken  whenever  the  principle 
of  final  cause  shall  require ;  whenever  the  claims  of  the  so*called  reason  ot 
things,  or  of  alleged  moral  and  religious  interests  may  demand  an  inroad 
upon  its  regularity,  either  in  special  acts  of  creation  or  exertions  of  miracn- 
lous  agency.  This  we  assent  to,  but,  we  find  no  reason  on  this  account 
to  reject  the  principle  or  its  asserted  supremacy,  but  an  additional  reason 
for  asserting  both.  If  the  principle  of  final  cause  will  not  only  render  the 
service  of  sustaining  our  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  natoie 
In  all  ordinary  circumstances,  but  will  also  account  for  suoh  extraordinarj 
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deviations  from  this  order  as  may  be  required  in  the  history  of  man,  it 
deserves  for  this  doable  service  to  be  esteemed  of  greater  value  and 
authority.    [Cf.  Looke,  JSway,  B.  iv.  c.  xvi.  §  13.] 

(5.)  The  •ouxjh  §  ^1^'  i^')  ^^  ^^  objected  still  farther,  that  the  search  after  final 
h?5  ^*iIdSS  ®*^^8  has  seriously  hindered  the  advancement  of  science,  by 
diaooyery.  turning  aside  the  attention  and  interest  of  observers  from 

their  appropriate  duty,  which  is  the  investigation  and  determination  of 
efficient  causes  and  their  laws. 

LordBacoth  it  i*  mid,  wm  ao  alive  to  its  evil  iniinenoe  m  to  ufttor  his  memorable  and  oft-repeated 
eantioii  in  the  wordit :  **  Oamamin  flnalinm  inqnisitio  sfterilis  est  et  tanqoam  rirgp  Deo  oonsecrata  nihU 
IMuit."— 2>e  Aug.  SeUnL^  IH.  4.  l>e$cartet  was  still  more  streDOons  in  the  same  opinion,  as  appears  from 
these  assertions  t  "  Totnm  illnd  oansamm  genns  qnod  a  fine  peti  solet  in  rebns  pbysicis  nullum  namn 
habere  eziitimo ;  nan  enim  absque  temeritate  me  pato  posse  inveetigara  flnec  Dei^'^ifed,  iv.  20.  **  Ita 
denlque  nullas  unquam  rationes  circa  res  naturales  a  fine  qnam  Dens  ant  natora  in  ids  faoiendis  sibi  pro- 
poealt  dlsoemimns,  quia  non  tantnm  non  debemns  noUs  arrogare  nt  ejus  oonsiliomm  nos  esse  participec 
pvtemns."— Pnnc  Pha.,  p.  1  28. 

To  thia  objactioa  we  reply  :  That  what  Baoon  intended  waa  that  the  attention  of  the 
inquirer  should  not  be  dirertod  from  the  inFestigation  of  effideut  causes  by  the  sug>- 
Be^^meaning  gog^Qji  ^f  ^nds  or  adaptations,  for  the  appropriate  sphere  of  the  interpreter  of  nature 
is  to  deyelop  agents  and  laws  that  are  unknown,  or  newly  to  oonfinn  and  exemplify 
those  already  established.  In  this  he  was  right.  A  more  complete  exhibition  of  the 
mntQal  letatknis  of  the  two  would  have  required  him  to  assert  that  it  is  only  by  asoertaining  effldent  oauses 
that  we  can  reach  final  oansea,  inasmuob  as  we  assume  powers  and  laws  of  nature  as  the  means  by  whioh, 
and  the  conditions  under  which,  those  ends  are  to  be  attained.  The  more  we  know  of  the  yariety  sad 
reach  of  the  resources  of  nature,  the  wider  is  our  acquaintance  with  the  variety  of  her  ends,  the  skill  of 
the  mutual  adaptation  of  the  two,  and  the  economy  and  sagadty  of  her  workings.  That  Baoon  himsell 
believed  that  nature  is  penetrated  and  Ulumined  by  tiie  higher  relations  of  design  is  evident  from  thia 
among  similar  intimations :  **  I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fkbles  in  the  Legend  and  the  Talmud  and  the 
Alooran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.**  *  *  <*  For  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh 
upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  and  go  no  fiurther ;  but  when  it  beholdeth 
the  ohain  of  them,  coniiBdoiate  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  the  Deity."— 
Jbsay«,zvL 

When  Bacon  says  that  the  inquiry  after  final  causes  is  with- 
sdentiflo  pro-  outfruit,  he  must  mean  '  practical  frnit,'  or  the  production  ot 
*'"**  direct  advantage  to  the  interests  of  man.    It  is,  in  fact,  so  far 

from  heing  barren,  as  to  be  most  fruitful  of  important  results  in  the  way 
of  discovery,  and  to  contribute  indirectly,  in  this  way,  to  the  extension  of 
man's  dominion  over  nature,  and  the  advancement  of  his  comfort  and  well- 
being.  We  have  already  seen,  §610,  that  the  consideration  of  ends  may  be 
fmitiul  in  the  suggestion  of  undiscovered  agencies  as  their  means,  and  in 
many  cases,  has  actually  been  a  most  important  agent  in  such  discovery.  It 
is  always  efficient  in  leading  to  the  prudens  gucestiOy  the  sagacious  ffitesSy  or 
the  ingenious  hypothesis^  which,  as  the  sacred  herald,  has  so  often  opened 
the  way  for  the  more  prosaic  and  practical  train  of  decisive  experiments. 
If  our  doctrine  is  correct,  that  the  methods  and  rules  of  induction  them- 
selves  rest  upon  the  belief  in  design,  then  final  cause  is  so  far  from  being 
barren  that  she  deserves  to  be  honored  as  the  Alma  Mater  of  the  Induo^ 
tive  Philosophy  itself. 
(0.)Thpadap.    §619.  (6.)  It  is  objected  s^aiu,  that  wbat  are  Called  the  adap* 

tafioDS  of  nature     f     .        ^   /      ^  i      ^,  ,.,.  -        . 

areoniythecon*    tatious  of  nature,  are  only  the  necessary  conditions  of  exiso 

iitiona  of  exis-  :■  ..       ^ 

ienee  enoc  and  its  phenomena. 
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When,  for  example,  the  eye  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  light,  aiid  both 
to  the  production  of  vision,  this  says  the  objector,  is  only  another  phrase  for 
saying  that  the  eye  as  we  find  it,  acting  with  the  light  as  we  find  it,  pro> 
duces  the  pictures  upon  the  retina,  and  these  acting  with  the  intellect  and 
sentient  organism,  produce  the  sense-perceptions  which  we  call  Yision« 
What  are  called  the  ends  of  nature,  to  which  her  foroc«  are  said  to  be 
adapted,  are  simply  the  efiects  of  which  these  forces  are  the  necessary 
and  actual  conditions,  which  we  transfer  in  thought  to  a  period  before 
the  activity  which  we  presume  they  were  fitted  and  arranged  to  accom 
plish.  The  fish,  we  say,  is  adapted  in  its  structure  and  its  instincts  to  the 
water,  and  the  water  was  prepared  with  relation  to  the  fish,  but  there 
could  be  no  fish  without  the  water,  for  without  this,  the  existence  and 
conception  of  the  fish  are  impossible. 

*  We  know  only  what  appears,  i. «.,  what  is  made  manifest,  and  we  know  it  under  the  «n^ 
relation  of  the  forces  which  cause  it  to  be.  This  is  the  only  relation  under  which  we  can  re- 
gard it  As  to  whether  other  effects  might  or  might  not  have  been  produced  from  these  causer 
In  different  ooxy'unctions  and  intensities,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  Whether  other  eflecU 
may  not  be  produced  in  fiiture  we  c^umot  say.  All  that  we  know  is  what  hat  been^  and  how  it, 
and  by  what  means.  These  have  been,  and  are,  and  occur  under  the  condition  of  these  rery 
causes  and  laws.  To  say  that  these  conditions  are  also  adapted  to  these  effects  as  ends,  is  to 
superinduce  a  relation  which  is  not  required  for  the  explanation  of  the  facts.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  actual  effects  as  adapted  or  intended  or  as  ends  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagination.' 

**  I  take  good  oaro,"  says  Oet^roy  SL  HOaire,  "  not  to  asoribe  any  intention  to  God,  for  I  distnwt  tb* 
feeble  powers  of  my  reason.  I  obeerre  feusts  merely  and  go  no  fiirfher.  I  only  pretend  to  the  oharaufeer 
of  the  historian  of  what  is.  I  cannot  make  nature  an  intelligent  being  who  does  nothing  in  Taia, 
who  acts  by  the  shortest  mode,  who  does  all  for  the  best."— PAU.  ZooL  p.  la  To  the  same  purport  sayv 
AuffUtU  ChmU,  **  Si  les  philomphea  qui  de  nds  jonrs  tlennent  encored  la  doctrine  dea  oansea  flnalea  n'^udtnt 
point  ordinairement  d^pomyfts  d*une  veritable  instruction  scientifiqne  un  pen  approlondie  ils  n*auraient 
pas  manqad,"  etc— Phil.  Pom.,  II.  88.  **  Toutes  fois  les  irrationels  partisans  des  causes  finales  s'efforpdeiit 
vainement  d'appliquer  one  telle  consideration  4  la  jnstifloation  philosophiqua  de  lenr  abmrde  optimiame.** 
-IV.  638. 

It  is  manifSost  that  these  Tiews  ooinoide  precisely  with  thoee  of  the  old  Epioazeans,  who  eonoeiTed  thm 
uniyerse  with  Its  liying  beings  aa  the  result  of  blind  ibroes,  in  respect  to  the  action  of  which  we  ooald  aol 
mj  what  might  yet  come  or  how  long  the  present  forces  might  continue. 

A  special  application  has  been  made  of  this  dictum  to  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
duction of  species  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  work  on  the  Origm  of 
Species.  This  writer  teaches  that  the  so-called  species  in  nature  are  the  aoddental,  btic 
not  mtended,  consequents  of  certain  combinations  which  gave  predominance  to  certain  con- 
spicuous attributes  or  properties,  which  were  agam  strengthened  by  other  combinations  till 
they  were  fixed  into  permanent  races  by  the  conspbing  action  of  the  same  forces  under 
which  they  gradually  assumed  their  present  forms.  In  the  processes  of  animal  generation  and 
ngetable  growth  multitudes  of  otlier  possible  spedee  have  been  evolyed,  but  the  laws  of  lilii 
were  not  friendly  to  their  continuance,  or  to  the  deyelopment  and  action  of  their  peculiar  pro|^ 
ertics,  and  so  they  perished.  The  stronger  indiyiduals  conquered  the  weaker,  and  thus,  under 
the  law  of  natural  selection,  the  forms  of  being  now  called  species,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
exist  and  occupy  the  earth ;  an  equilibrium  haying  been  at  last  attained  after  an  indefinitely 
long  period  of  strife,  of  action  and  counteraction,  of  balancing  and  final  adjustmenl.  For  a 
statement  of  this  theory  in  eariiei  times  see  Lucretius,  de  Kat  remm,  y.  887,  aqq.,  and  fiv  t 
reply,  Cioero,  de  I^mL  dear,  87. 
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Reply.  Th«  §  620.  In  reply  to  this  class  of  objections,  we  need  only  say 
^^dai\^elft^m  that  they  apply,  not  to  the  position  that  the  belief  in  final  cause 
expehcDoe.  .^  ^  g^^  principle,  but  to  the  doctrine  that  this  beliel'  is  derived 

from  observation  and  required  by  experience.  If  the  principle  is  intuitive 
and  d  priori  (in  the  sense  explained,  §  521),  we  bring  it  with  as  to  the  ex* 
planation  of  the  facts.  We  do  not  derive  it  from  experience  by  an  djtH>- 
steriori  method,  but  we  apply  it  to  experience  by  one  relatively  d priori. 
It  is  true,  if  facts  and  phenomena  were  inconsistent  with  the  principle,  we 
should  be  emharrassed  by  the  discrepancy  of  the  two.  But  no  incompati- 
bility is  urged,  but  only  that  final  causes  are  not  proved  by  experience.  It 
is  conceded  that  the  explanation  by  efiloient  causes  is  not  inconsistent  with 
that  by  final  causes,  inasmuch  as  it  is  through  effects  actually  produced 
that  we  inier  they  were  intended  and  provided  for. 

£xporicnoe    But  we  take  issue vrith  the  position  that  we  find  nothins 

nree    xxb    more  ,,-•..  ^         . 

fhan  the  eondi-    morc  than  the  conditions  of  existence,  as   we    come  to 

ticmsofmereex-       ,  -■«  .«t  •  i  ^.ii. 

iBtenoe.  the  studj  of  nature  with  the  expectation  that  we  shall  dis- 

cover special  examples  of  adaptation.  We  find  not  merely  the  conditions 
of  mere  existence  in  the  causes  of  effects  produced,  but  the  conditions 
of  well-being,  or  adaptations  to  a  highly  artificial,  elevated,  and  re- 
fined existence  and  enjoyment ;  and  these  in  forms  so  manifold  as  to  be 
entirely  consistent  with  the  d  priori  principle  which  we  bring  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  facts.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  can  only  be  gathered 
from  the  study  of  individual  examples. 

The  moat  Btriking  of  these  are  found  in  the  study  of  Itying  organismB.  We  discover  in  the 
eye  not  merely  the  conditions  of  sight,  but  of  perfect,  unembarrassed  Tision,  asin  the  dark  pig- 
ment with  which  the  inner  chamber  is  coated  to  prevent  the  disturbing  influence  of  reflected 
rays  upon  the  picture  within.  We  notice  also  the  closing  or  opening  of  the  iris  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulating  light,  as  it  contracts  and  withdraws  this  delicate  fringe  to 
suit  its  occasions.  We  observe  also  the  power  of  self-adjustroent  with  which  the  retina 
itself  is  endowed  so  as  to  act  as  a  movable  screen  which  goes  back  and  forward  to  and  from 
the  lenses  that  refVact  the  light,  and  the  more  wonderftil  pliancy  with  which  the  form  of  each 
is  flattened  or  rounded  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object.  We  see  in  those  animals 
which  require  a  long  vertical  range  of  vision  and  in  those  which  require  a  range  that  is  hori- 
aontai  a  corresponding  shape  of  the  pupil  and  opening  through  it.  We  find,  moreover,  in 
tome  animals,  as  the  horse,  an  ingenious,  self-acting  arrangement  for  wiping  and  cleansing  tht 
eye.  In  all  these  facts  we  find  not  merely  the  conditions  of  certain  forms  of  being,  but 
instanees  of  adaptation  to  certain  forms  of  well-bdng. 

§  621.  (7.)  It  may  be  objected  again  :  that  adaptation  can  omy 
n'lfanitedto  or-    be  traced  in  fact  in  a  limited  class  of  phenomena,  viz.,  those 

of  organized  existence,  whereas  were  it  a  first  truth  it  might 

be  discerned  in  all  kinds  of  being,  the  inorganic  as  truly  as  the  organic 

It  is  sufilcient  to  reply  that  examples  can  be  found  in  every  kind  ot 

oliject-mattcr  as  will  be  shown  in  another  place.    They  ire  more  striking 
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witbla  the  region  and  sphere  of  life,  indeed,  but  are  not  leas  real  beyond 
that  sphere.  Besides,  this  axiom  is  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the 
structure  of  Ihe  inductive  method,  which  is  as  often  applied  to  inorganic 
as  to  organic  being  —  to  the  dispositions  and  relations  of  the  g^reat 
masses  which  make  up  the  structure  of  the  aniverse  as  truly  as  to  the 
umer  relations  which  unite  the  parts  of  a  living  being.  This  makes 
necessary  its  application  to  every  kind  and  style  of  existence,  if  this  were 
the  only  ground. 
(8.)  Wo  Are  not    8.  622.  (8.)  It  mi(rht  also  be  unred  that  we  cannot  trace  or 

warranted  in  af-     f  . 

Aiming  it  of  au    interpret  adaptations  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  war* 
rant  our  affirming  that  they  exist  throughout  the  whole  uni- 


verse of  being.  *  We  may,  indeed,  guess  at  them  within  a  limited  range  of 
observation,  but  we  cannot  actually  survey  the  vast  spaces  which  are  filled 
with  material  and  spiritual  life,  nor  can  we  ever  be  certain  that  we  have 
mastered  them  all  in  thought  There  may  be  some  portion  of  this  unirerse 
which  design  does  not  control  and  where  adaptations  do  not  exist.  It  la 
presumptuous  to  assume  that  we  can  traoe  the  adaptations  and  discover 
the  ends  of  the  entire  universe.' 

If  all  this  were  admitTted,  the  facts  would  not  hold  against  the  prin- 
ciple that  ends  exist,  and  that  adaptations  to  them  regulate  all  the  things 
that  are.  It  is  for  the  principle  which  we  contend,  not  for  infallibility  in 
the  application  of  it  to  individual  cases. 

It  is  with  final  causes  in  this  respect  as  it  is  T^ith  efficient  causes.  That 
both  exist,  and  both  control  the  universe  is  known  to  the  human  mind  by 
the  necessity  of  its  nature.  The  discovery  of  instances  and  examples  of  each 
is  accomplished  by  experience  and  induction.  Both  can  be  traced  by  ob- 
servation to  bat  few  classes  of  objects,  and  within  that  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse only  which  comes  under  our  eye  or  ear,  or  the  report  of  our  fellow- 
men. 

But  one  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  other.  What  is  connected  with  its  fellow  as  adapted  tD 
■n  end  under  this  relation,  is  an  efficient  agent  or  force.  If  we  can  trace  graritation  aa  far  as  tbm 
atmost  verge  of  material  being,  we  can  also  affirm  that  it  was  designed  to  hold  the  masses  io  thdr 
relative  positions  and  their  paths  of  motion.  The  principle  of  final  cause  moreoTer  is  abaolatciT 
required  to  warrant  the  extension  of  the  relations  of  efficient  causes  obserred  within  a  fiauted 
sphere,  throughout  those  regions  of  which  observation  and  testimony  can  ^vo  only  an  uncer- 
tain and  incomplete  report. 

(•.)  Adaptation  §  ^^^'  (®0  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^*  ^^7  ^®  **^^>  *^**  ^®  rccognitioii 
e?o?*an*uSim^  ^^  *^^  *®  *  ^^^  principle  would  require  us  to  ascribe  inten- 
H^Befaig.  tion  and  adaptation  to  an  unlimited  Being,  whereas  it 
supposes  certain  forces  or  powers  already  given  or  existing,  and  the 
problem  arises  how  to  dispose  of  these  so  as  to  attain  or  produce  the  de» 
signed  result.  Such  a  problem  can  never,  it  is  contended,  be  presented  to 
an  unlimited  Being,  who,  by  the  very  supposition,  is  not  shut  op  to  forces 
or  agencies  which  already  exist,  but  can  produce  effects  by  a  fiat  of  cr^m 
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tiTe  will.  Moreover,  the  supposition  wonld  introdoce  into  snob  a  mind 
an  order  *»b«5  reverse  of  the  ratioDaL  It  would  make  the  production  of 
agenciep  go  before  the  disposition  of  them  to  an  end.  It  would  make 
blind  force  precede  wise  forecast 

None  of  these  inferences  are  warranted.  Because  in  the  order  of  do- 
sign  thought  must  recognize  the  possible  adaptations  of  forces,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  forces  must  exist  in  order  to  be  thought  of  as  existingi 
or  in  order  that  certain  adaptations  should  be  determined.  Both,  indeed^ 
may  be  objects  of  design,  the  existence  of  the  forces  and  their  adapta- 
tions; or  rather,  the  existence  of  the  forces  because  of  their  adaptations  to 
accomplish  some  end  of  thought.  Even  the  human  mind,  impotent  as  it 
18  to  create,  sometimes  miagines  to  itself^  i  e.,  creates  in  thought  some  new 
agent  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  ^irit,  and  revels  in  contriving  the 
variety  of  uses  to  which  it  might  make  it  subservient.  How  much  more 
ireadily  may  that  Being  whose  thoughts  can  in  any  instant  become  powers, 
:SL  qrs,  and  facts  ! 

R  «  principle  is  §  ^^**  "^^*  *^®  mofst  instructive  view  which  we  can  take  of 
iSSS^b^te  *^^®  principle  is  to  contemplate  the  variety  of  Us  appHr 
^ppucatioxu.  cations.  Truths  purely  metaphysical,  especially  First  or 
Intuitional  Truths,  are  never  apprehended  in  actual  being  as  genei'al  prop- 
ositions. They  can  only  be  discerned  in  the  concrete,  as  they  actually 
^nnect  individual  things  or  phenomena.  Thus,  we  cannot  discern  causation 
or  adaptation  as  universal  d  priori;  we  only  discern  an  event  or 
oeing  as  causative  or  caused,  as  a  means  or  an  end.  When  we  appeal 
to  the  use  which  is  made  of  these  relations  in  the  sciences  as  proof  that 
they  are  fundamental  and  intuitive,  we  expect  to  find  that  these  sciences 
constantly  assume  these  relations  to  be  valid,  by  connecting  their  objects 
by  means  of  them.  The  constant  repetition  of  this  relation  and  the  im- 
portant uses  to  which  it  is  applied  add  incidental  strength  to  the  positive 
arguments  for  its  being  an  intuition  of  the  intellect. 

b  a  11  ed  In  §  ®^^*  ^'  "^^  ^™*  application  which  we  notice  is  that  which 
"**'*^^Siit  *^"  is  made  by  metaphysical  science  itself.  We  have  already 
insisted  on  its  importance  in  sustaining  sundry  metaphysical 
axioms  of  Induction.     §487.   Upon  this  we  need  not  dwell. 

Its  application  in  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  those  general  oon- 
oeptions  which  are  at  once  the  materials  and  the  conditions  of  all  science, 
is  of  equal  consequence,  though  perhaps  not  equally  obvious. 

(a.)  The  principle  of  final  cause  regulates  the  formation  of  concepts^ 

By  abetraction  or  analysis  we  separate  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  existiD^ 
In  thelbrmatlan  beings,  and  by  synthesis  we  unite  them  so  as  to  form  ooucepts  representing 
of  oofioepta.  ^g^  j^^j  fictitious  objects.    We  define  these  concepts  by  enumerating  the  con 

Btituent  elements  which  make  up  the  essence  of  each.  For  example,  chalk  ai 
a  concept,  is  defined  as  white,  with  a  certain  feel,  etc.,  etc^  or,  scientifically  defined,  it  is  s 
carbonic  acid  united  with  lime.    The  formula  representing  any  concept  and  its  constituentf 
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i8A  =  ft  +  b4-o  +  d,  etc.,  etc.  Bat  we  are  not  at  liberty  U>  select  any  attribates  wbleh 
analysis  gives  ns  and  to  unite  them  into  any  complex  notion  which  they  might  fonn.  SonM 
are  adapted  by  logical  compatibility  to  be  conjoiDed,  while  others  are  not  eo  fitted.  If 
we  search  into  the  grounds  of  the  rules  or  axioms  which  r^ulate  this  logical  compati- 
bility we  shall  find  that  they  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  nature  has  designed  that 
things  or  beings  to  which  we  apply  our  concepts  should  permanently  continuei  glTing  i 
to  the  law  of  Identity ;  that  they  should  be  distinguished,  giTiug  the  law  of  oontradicdon ;  i 
that  they  should  be  generalized,  giving  the  law  of  the  excluded  middle.  Again :  we  i 
that  nature  has  fitted  these  objects  to  be  known  in  their  actual  relations.  This  leads  ns  i» 
Infer  that  the  laws  of  thought  really  represent  the  relations  of  things. 

But  agun :  not  all  the  attributes  which  are  logically  compatible  are,  in  fact,  united  ii 
concepts  by  any  earnest  thinker.  The  centaur,  the  mermaid,  the  hippogriff  are  logioaDj  pos- 
sible, but  not  actually.  Why?  Because  the  properties  or  attributes  which  constitute  them 
are  not  adapted  to  exist  together  in  the  same  b^ng,  and,  of  course,  except  for  the  serrioe  of 
thefiinoy,  are  never  combined.  The  mouth  of  man  could  not  receive  the  food  fitted  for  the 
stomach  of  the  horse,  and  the  body  of  a  man  could  not  be  carried  **  full  high  advanced**  upon 
the  shoulders  and  body  of  the  same  animal.  There  is  something  in  these  properties,  or  in  what 
they  represent, which  fits  them  to  coexist,  or  they  cannot  with  any  reason  be  combined  in  a  con- 
cept which  connects  the  rational  and  real ;  which  represents  things  as  actual  or  poesible,  or 
contemplates  them  as  ends  under  existing  powers  or  laws. 

In  fb«  BysteTQ.   8  626.  (b.)  The  Same  principle  mast  be  assumed  in  the  ar- 

isation  of  con-  «  ^  -.. 

oepfcff.  rangement  of  a  system  of  concepts  as  genera  and  species. 

It  is  evident,  that  as  we  might  make  as  many  concepts  as  the  varied  aggregations  of 
single  attributes  would  allow,  so  these  might  be  arranged  into  as  many  genera  and  speoies  as 
the  similar  rule  of  permutation  and  combination  would  permit  Any  one  attribute  mig^t  be 
taken  as  generic  without  r^ard  to  its  actual  extent  in  nature;  with  this  any  other  miglit  be 
oombmed  as  a  differentia  without  regard  to  the  compatibility  of  the  two  as  provided  by  the  adap- 
tations of  nature^s  laws.  It  is  contended  by  some,  that  in  the  classifications  which  we  actually 
make,  we  are  guided  by  mere  convenience,  that  we  can  make  any  attribute  generic  which  we 
please,  provided  it  be  more  extensive  than  its  differentia  in  its  actual  prevalence,  but  that  there 
are  no  such  things  as  real  genera  and  ^peeiee  ;  the  concepts  having  no  moaning  in  such  an 
application.  Now  if  we  assume  that  there  are  no  affinities  or  adaptations  in  properties  and  laws, 
no  ends  to  which  the  powers  of  nature  are  adapted,  and  which  are  dedgned  to  be  permanent, 
this  view  is  correct  But  the  moment  we  assume  that  such  adaptations  exist,  and  that  they 
can  be  discovered,  as  well  as  the  ends  which  they  subserve,  then  the  belief  ui  permanent  dasses 
is  justified  and  explahied.  Every  class  of  beings  which  are  grouped  by  relations  and  affinities 
that  involve  some  obvious  adaptations  of  a  permanent  character,  and  imply  obvious  ends  with 
respect  to  known  powers  and  foroes,  or  even  with  respect  to  the  mind*s  sense  of  order,  beauty, 
or  perfection,  is  pronounced  a  real  class,  as  distinguished  from  those  chance  and  fantasUc 
groupings  which  indicate  neither. 

It  is  notorious,  that  in  the  lower  and  inorganic  structures,  the  phyrical  agencies  and  law* 
are  the  most  obvious,  while  in  the  regions  of  organic  existence,  the  higher  we  ascend,  we  dii- 
eern  more  and  more  of  the  relations  of  adaptation.  This  explains  why  it  is  diffioolt  for  nata> 
ralists  to  find  the  so^salled  real  genera  and  species  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;  why  it  is  mors 
difficult  to  determine  the  species  of  plants  than  the  species  of  animals,  and  why  among  animah 
the  species  of  the  higher  are  more  easily  determined  than  are  those  of  the  lower. 

inthedAfiniiion    §  ^2*7.  (c.)  This  relation  if  essential  to  an  intelligible  ooneep 
of  MindiTiduai.    ^y^j^  ^nd  definition  ol  an  individual. 
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The  iorm  inifiviilful  can  loiroely  be  defined  by  phjiical  or  mathematical  rebUons 
alone.  One  indiyidual  atom  may,  indeed,  be  distinguiahed  from  another  by  the  place  it  ooen- 
pies  at  any  moment  of  time,  by  the  foreea  it  exerts,  and  the  laws  which  it  obeys.  But  another 
atom,  occupying  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  exerting  the  same  force,  and  obeying  the 
•ame  laws,  could,  so  far  as  every  one  of  these  properties  are  concerned,  be  substituted  for 
this.  Any  one  of  the  myriads  of  millions  of  molecules  might  take  the  place  of  any  other. 
But  if  each  is  considered  as  haying  some  destiny  to  fulfil,  some  end  to  which  it  is  adapted^ 
that  end  defines  its  indifiduality.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  assert  that  each  separate  atom 
is  unlike  every  other,  and  so  is  a  distinct  monad;  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  that 
no  two  monads  can  be  exactly  alike.  It  may  be  sufiident  to  bold,  that  no  otner  can  take  itt 
place  in  connection  with  every  other  without  defeating  the  ends  of  creation,  for  then  each 
atom  atCuns  rehitions  which  distinguish  it  as  a  separate  indiyidual  Much  more  does  every 
mass  of  inoiganic  matter,  whether  it  is  piled  into  a  heap,  concreted  into  a  rock,  or  poured 
forth  as  water.  Still  more  strikingly  does  every  crystal,  by  seeming  to  strive  towards  a  special 
form  establish  itself  as  an  individual.  In  a  higher  sense  is  every  phmt  an  individual,  as  it 
gatheis  in  from  the  earth,  the  air,  and  water,  all  wMch  it  requires  for  the  end  for  which  it 
strives  hi  growth,  development,  and  reproduction.  The  animal  is  seen  to  be  an  individual  more 
emphatically,  as  it  is  furnished  with  insdnots  that  prompt  it  to  those  activities  which  have  for 
their  end  its  preservation  and  well-bemg,  as  well  as  that  intelligent  capacity,  which  hi  many 
species,  as  the  fox,  the  dog,  the  rat,  and  the  elephant,  recognizes  the  fitness  of  certain  actions 
to  a  desired  purpose.  Man  is  an  individual  in  the  highest  sense,  because  he  can  distinctly 
propose  to  himself  the  end  of  bis  being  and  actions  through  the  prudence  which  looks  out 
for  private  good  and  the  morality  which  finds  its  life  by  losing  it  m  dismterested  love ;  by  the 
sdenoe  which  interprets  the  universe  in  its  laws  and  adaptations ;  and  in  that  religion  that 
mirrors  the  glory  of  the  Creator  whom  he  worships, 

§  628.   {d.)  The  principle  l&  of  the  greatest  ralue  as  a  crite- 
tntthandaroie    noQ  of  truth  and  a  rule  of  certitude.    When  skepticism 

aCoertltnda.    •  ^ 

suggests  that  every  principle  may  be  questioned,  and  every 
observation  of  fact  may  be  mistaken ;  that  the  objective  creation  may  be  a 
shifting  phantasmagoria,  and  the  subjective  mind  but  a  lying  glass  of 
opinion;  then  the  thought  of  the  inconceivable  non-adaptation  of  such  a 
universe  to  any  rational  end  even  of  knowledge,  restores  our  confidence 
in  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  the  experiences  of  consciousness,  and  the 
inductions  of  reason.  We  try  all  these  by  one  another,  and  by  the  tests 
which  experience  and  science  have  discovered,  but  we  tncst  them  at  last, 
when  they  conspire  to  ends  that  are  worthy  of  rational  order  in  a  universe 
adapted  to  be  known  by  a  being  who  is  manifestly  designed  to  know,  and 
to  confide  in  his  knowledge  when  properly  tried  and  proved. 
Applied  in  geo-  §  ^29.  2.  In  the  Mathematics  even,  the  presence  of  this  re< 
S^n    *!Sd    lation  is  often  recogniised. 

deduction.  jjj  p^y^  geometry  it  may  be  applied  more  frequently  than 

would  be  anticipated.  The  circle  is  adapted  to  prove  a  great  variety  of 
theorems,  and  to  solve  many  problems,  as  is  manifest  in  any  treatise  en 
geometry.  If  we  are  required  to  construct  two  triangles  on  the  same 
base,  the  angles  of  which  at  the  apex  of  each  shall  be  right  angles,  it  can 
readily  be  done  by  describing  a  half-circle  on  this  line  as  a  diameter,  and 
any  number  of  triangles  can  at  once  be  drawn  so  as  to  fulfil  the  required 
80 
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conditions.  We  discern  in  a  pf  rtion  of  spaoe  bounded  by  a  half-circle^ 
the  capacity  or  adaptation,  that  waited  long  to  be  discerned ;  i.  &  tlie 
means  adapted  to  an  important  end. 

In  a  similar  way,  by  a  skilfbl  oonstruction  of  squares,  parallelograms,  and  triangles,  U 
inaj  be  demonstrated  that  the  squares  on  the  legs  of  a  right-angled  triangle  are  equal  to  the 
square  upon  its  hypothenusa  Indeed,  the  number  of  these  possible  adaptations  in  the  Tarl* 
ous  figures  which  may  be  constructed  in  space  to  solve  and  prove  problems  and  theorems,  if 
well-nigh  incomputible,  as  is  manifest  f¥om  the  constant  progress  of  geometrical  sdenoe.  The 
invention  of  the  geometer  is  constantly  tasked  in  efforts  to  hit  upon  the  requisite  construe 
tions,  and  to  draw  the  auxiliary  lines  which  are  needed  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  end  which  he 
proposes.  The  relations  of  pure  number  open  as  wide  a  field  of  inherent  fitnesses  to  serve  th« 
ends  of  the  student.  It  is  upon  the  faith  that  additional  adaptations  remain  to  be  discovered, 
that  the  mathematician  prosecutes  his  inventive  work  of  discovery. 

The  adaptations  of  the  mathematics  to  the  service  of  physios  are  if  possible 
In  applied  eeo-  ^^^  ™®^  Striking.  No  projectile  was  ever  thrown  in  an  exact  parabola 
metry.  but  the  theory  of  ^is  curve  is  adapted  to  explain  the  direction  and  motion 

of  every  body  that  is  launched  into  the  atmosphere.  The  theory  of  the  lines 
In  which  bodies  tend  to  move,  and  the  rates  in  which  bodies,  when  impelled,  move  in  fact,  is 
adapted  to  regulate  the  mechanics  of  bodies  as  they  fall  to  the  earth,  and  the  motions  of  the 
orbs  which  revolve  in  the  heavens.  It  also  explains  the  phenomena  of  the  pressure  of  fluids. 
The  relations  of  number  solve  the  mystery  of  chemical  combinations,  and  explain  the  sym- 
metry of  agreeable  forms  and  the  harmony  of  musical  sounds.  They  enable  us  to  disceni  a 
common  law  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  upon  the  stem  of  every  tree,  and  in  the  placing 
of  the  placets  along  the  lines  which  stretch  out  from  the  sun. 

On  the  first  thought,  it  would  seem  that  in  extension  and 
bew!^^*^  *^™°'   number  it  would  be  imposible  to  find  so  great  a  variety  of 

possible  adaptations.  But  on  reflection,  we  find  that  their 
capacity  of  multiform  application  is  the  only  key  to  the  perfection  of  the 
sciences  of  matter  and  the  reduction  of  its  forces  to  unvarying  laws. 

We  have  urged  that  the  belief  in  final  cause  must  be  intuitive,  because 
we  could  not  otherwise  confide  in  the  axioms  of  induction.  But  we  see 
in  the  provision  for  the  possibility  of  mathematical  science,  and  of  its  uni- 
versal application  to  material  phenomena  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  their  laws,  another  example  of  design  where  we  had  least  expected  its 
manifestation,  viz.  in  those  time  and  space  relations  which  render  tne 
mathematics  possible. 

▲ppUed  in  geoi-  I  ^30.  8.  Geology  and  Paleontology  both  assume  the  troth 
ogy.  e*c-  gu5  applicability  of  the  principle  of  final  cause. 

Geology  was  at  first  content  to  explahi  the  formation  of  the  orust  of  the  ^obe  by  analysing 
Hs  parts  into  thdr  constituent  elements,  and  recording  the  order  in  whieh  the  rocks  had  been 
eompactcd  and  broken  down,  and  the  strata  had  been  formed  and  deposited.  In  these  investi- 
gations  it  proceeded  as  a  science  of  observation,  watching  and  recording  the  operations  of  the 
forces  of  nature  according  to  laws  already  ascertained. 

But,  aided  by  paleontology,  geology  has  proposed  to  itself  a  higher  problem,  and  eon- 
tempiatcd  facts  under  more  elevated  relations.  It  has  traced  a  plan  and  order  of  developmcni 
testing  on  the  aBsumption  of  a  series  of  ends  subordinated  to  one  another,  ind  ieminatiBf  is 
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a  hftbit&tion  equaDy  adapted  to  man*8  higher  and  lower  nature.  It  bas  yentored  to  recall  the 
loccessiye  phases  of  organic  life  by  reproducing  extinct  species  of  plants  and  animals  amid  the 
lake*,  marphes  and  jungles  in  which  they  sported  and  from  which  they  subsisted,  and  to  ar* 
range  these  phases  in  the  order  of  time  and  of  a  more  and  more  perfect  development.  The 
assumption  which  directed  these  bold  essays  and  enabled  the  observer  successfully  to  applj 
the  hints  furnished  by  the  facts  supplied,  is,  that  an  order  of  fitness  and  progress  has  been  fol 
lowed  from  the  first,  that  each  epoch  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  next  succeeding ;  theadapta 
tions  of  each  being  complete  in  animals,  plants,  and  scenery.  Following  the  same  cluej 
this  science  has  found  in  each  previous  epoch  not  merely  the  materials  of  the  one  which  suo- 
eeeded,  but  that  each  represents  a  less  perfect  form  of  life  than  that  which  follows  it  This 
•eries-termmates  with  man,  who  represents  the  highest  type  of  life  and  shows  that  he  is  the 
end  for  which  all  others  are  designed,  by  the  fact  that  he  alone  can  comprehend  the  im* 
port  of  the  plan  and  recognize  the  relations  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  and  of  the  whole  to 
himself. 

It  is  by  the  intuitive  belief  that  adaptation  roles  the  universe, 
S?g©o?^^***  and  the  expectation  that  its  special  relations  may  be  dis- 
covered, that  geology  has  reared  its  imposing  structures,  with 
the  aid  of  here  and  there  a  fossil — structures  which  could  never  have  been 
reared  except  for  this  foundation  to  support  and  give  order  to  these  mate* 
rials  of  fact  and  experience, — ^without  which  assumption  they  would  de- 
serve to  be  viewed  as  a  day-dream,  or  a  series  of  brilliant  scenes  from 
fairy-land.  Geology,  by  the  very  aims  which  it  proposes,  and  the  splendid 
results  which  it  has  achieved,  gives  its  tacit  yet  fervent  assent  to  the 
original  authority  of  the  intuition  of  final  cause. 

§  681 .  4.  Philosophical  Geography  gives  a  sunilar  testimony.  This  science,  as 
Applied  in  phil-  conceived  and  perfected  by  Ritter,  takes  the  earth  where  geology  leaves  it, 
raphy  and  shows  how  each  continent  and  country  was  fitted  for  the  port  which  it  has 

played  in  the  world's  history,  by  its  structure,  surface,  soil,  and  climate,  by  its 
mountain-barriers  to  repel,  and  its  coasts  and  harbors  to  invite,  by  its  river-systems  to 
bind  remoter  portions,  or  its  insular  situation  to  make  defence  easy.  It  shows  that  every  part 
of  the  earth  was  not  only  adapted  from  the  first  to  receive  and  develop  the  race  which  was 
allotted  to  it,  and  to  become  the  scene  of  the  events  which  have  made  it  memorable,  but  to 
transmit  the  results  of  these  achievements  to  neighboring  oountries  and  other  races,  and 
even  to  transfer  them  to  remote  parts  of  the  earth  and  a  later  and  better  civilization.  By 
referring  intellectual  and  moral  influences  to  favoring  physical  conditions,  it  enables  us 
to  find  an  adaptation  to  important  moral  results,  even  in  the  material  arrangements  of  the 
earth. 

§  682.  6.  Comparative  Anatomy  rests  upon  the  same  intuition.  It  would  have 
Adapted  to  com-  no  meaning,  as  it  could  have  no  truth  without  it.  It  is  a  science  of  similar 
my.  adaptations,  not  only  of  organs  to  functions,  but  of  analogiea  of  form  and 

feature  and  inner  structure  to  the  completeness  of  a  progressive  plan,  and 
even  to  the  achievement  of  an  festhetic  effect  and  the  expression  of  an  assthetic  import.  It  oon* 
uects  the  fin  of  the  fish,  the  arm  of  the  man,  and  the  wing  of  the  bird,  not  merely  by  their 
adaptations  to  similar  uses,  but  by  the  similar  relations  which  they  hold  to  the  skeleton  or 
frame,  regarded  as  framed  after  an  ideal  type.  It  arranges  all  living  beings  in  ordei;  as  each 
is  adapted  to  a  place  in  the  series  or  system,  by  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  its  struotuK 
or  development.  It  discovers  that  man  himself  goes  through  each  step  in  the  series,  ana 
represents  in  his  progress  the  history  and  order  of  that  whole  which  he  both  crownft  and 
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•ompletas,  and  in  which,  with  reflective  interpretation,  he  himself  reads  the  amngeiLeDta  of  a 
rational  Artist 

Qive  this  science  a  bone,  and  it  will  draw  or  model  the  animal,  tell  70a  how  large  he  waa, 
how  formed,  on  what  he  lired,  what  were  his  habits  and  disposition,  what  the  length  of  hii 
life, — and  all  because  it  reads  the  adaptations  that  gather  and  dnster  around  this  fragmanl 
of  the  skeleton,  which  except  as  thus  interpreted  were  only  a  broken  and  abraded  fosaiL 

Applied  to  phT.  §  ^^^'  ^'  Ii^  Physiology,  special  and  general,  similar  relatioDS 
w^Tsti^tMe  ^^^  D^o™  numerous  and  manifest.  The  departments  of  ani- 
generaiiy.  jjjj^]  j^^^  vegetable  life  abound,  or  rather  overflow  with  ex- 

amples of  fitness  and  adjustment.  The  nicer  the  analysis  of  elements 
and  of  organs,  and  the  more  subtle  the  detection  of  offices  and  func- 
tions, so  much  the  more  exquisite  are  the  discerned  relations  of  adaptation 
of  each  to  each.  Not  only  is  there  seen  a  fitness  of  one  organ  to  another, 
as  of  the  lungs  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  conmion  end  of  all,  but  there  is  a 
fitness  of  every  organ  to  the  element  in  and  by  which  it  acts,  as  of  the 
lungs  to  the  air  and  of  the  eye  to  the  light*  The  more  we  learn  of  the 
structure  of  the  one  and  of  the  properties  of  the  other,  the  nicer  are  the 
adaptations  which  we  discern  between  the  two. 

Its  Adantati  ^^  adaptations  of  the  organs  to  the  disposition  and  destiny  of  the  anunal,  are, 
to  the  din>06ltian  if  possible,  Still  more  interesting.  In  this  case,  the  end  to  which  the  stractore 
the  ialmBl.^  ^'    ^^  ^^^  bo^j  Organs  is  adjusted,  is  as  yet  non-existent,  and  the  uses  to  which  it 

is  to  be  applied  are  not  apparent  till  the  animal  has  passed  scTeral  stagea  of 
deyolopment,  and  perhaps  has  assumed  two  or  three  lower  forms  of  being.  If  we  examine  the 
eye  of  the  hawk,  the  owl,  the  cat,  and  the  mole,  we  find  that  in  them  all,  the  form  of  the  papiL 
the  capacity  for  contraction  and  enlargement,  the  length  and  the  range  of  vision,  as  w^  as  the 
power  of  the  optic  nenre,  are  all  specially  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  prey  which  eadi  Is  das- 
'.ined  to  seek,  and  to  the  methods  and  facilities  by  which  it  must  secure  it  These  again  are 
adapted  to  the  impulses  and  dispodtions  of  the  animals,  so  far  as  these  prompt  them  to  the 
special  acts  to  which  the  eyes  are  adjusted.  Some  animals  exist  in  two  or  three  forms  of  being, 
as  the  caterpillar,  the  chrysalis,  and  the  butterfly ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  with  the  sphere  of 
existence  belonging  to  each,  there  is  a  similar  adaptation  of  every  part  of  the  inmost  aUiicUire 
to  the  still  more  interior  ^position  and  instincts.  So  that  in  the  being  who  b^ins  to  be,  there 
are  present  not  merely  existing  endowments  fitted  to  one  another  and  the  sphere  of  their  ac- 
tivity, but  undeveloped  capacities  in  the  same  variety  and  completeness,  of  their  fitness  to  a 
sphere  and  to  functions  as  yet  undeveloped  and  not  even  conjectured  by  man. 

In  the  animal  frame  there  is  protection  against  the  injury  of  aay  portioii 
I  n  protoGtion  to  which  the  structure  or  habits  of  life  open  any  special  exposure.  Tims  the 
an^^ezpoBox^    brafai  Is  defended  by  the  thickness  and  form  of  the  skull,  firom  violent  blowa, 

and  from  jar  or  concussion  by  a  series  of  elastic  cartilages ; — ^thus  also  the  nb- 
ftance  of  several  organs  is  specially  msensible  because  exposed  to  specially  trying  nsageu  Tiie 
animals  who  are  destined  to  fight  and  to  live  hi  spedal  danger,  are  ftiraished  not  only  with 
weapons  of  attack,  but  with  an  armor  of  defence,  or  if  armor  is  not  pronded  them,  awiftneBi 
and  dexterity  are  supplied  in  its  place. 

The  adaptations  of  the  frame  of  man  to  the  functions  and  uses  of  tbe 
rational  soul,  are  still  more  striking ;  but  we  here  approach,  if  we  do  noi 
cross,  the  line  which  divides  physiology  from  Anthropology. 
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§  634.  7.  In  Anthropology  we  trace  theee  higher  adaptations, 
^poio^.  *^'    l^e  human  hand  does  not  differ  more  strikingly  from  the 

hand  of  the  monkey  than  the  mind  of  the  monkey  from  the 
mind  of  man.  The  mind  of  man  has  endeavored  to  discover  and  combine 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  to  devise  the  appliances  of  art.  Whatever 
che  mind  has  prompted  the  hand  to  construct,  the  hand  has  been  able 
to  frame,  either  through  the  seemingly  exhaustless  versatility  of  its  flexible 
organism,  or  by  the  tools  and  machinery  with  which  it  has  contrived  to 
supplement  its  powers.  So  wonderful  has  been  this  service,  that  it  has  been 
questioned,  whether  the  human  intellect  or  the  human  hand  has  been  the 
most  conspicuous  in  shaping  human  destiny  and  in  developing  human  hii- 
tory.  The  hand  has  also  by  the  economy  of  nature  been  fitted  to  be  the 
medium  of  conveying  varied  intellectual  and  emotional  expression  to  the 
intellect  and  heart,  which  have  been  as  mysteriously  fitted  to  receive  and 
nterpret  its  indications.  The  hand  invites  and  repels,  commands  and 
forbids,  soothes  and  enrages.  It  appeases  with  its  gentle  waving,  and 
smites  with  ferocious  energy.  It  adores  with  the  uplifted  arm,  it 
blesses  with  the  outspread  palm ;  it  blasphemes  with  aimless  and  impotent 
motions,  and  curses  with  its  downward  stroke. 

But  there  is  no  adaptation  of  the  mind  and  Ifodj  that  gives  to  both  united  an 
for  andtbe  °o*-  interest  which  at  once  so  fascinates  and  baffles  our  prjing  scrutiny,  as  that 
pMmet  of  laa.    exhibited  in  the  agency  of  both  in  the  production,  use,  and  development 

of  language.  There  are  two  conditions  of  language,  the  bodily  and  the  mental. 
The  bodily  are  also  two,  the  mouth  and  the  ear,  to  which  the  hand  and  the  eye  are  accesRory.  If 
the  vocal  organs  are  imperfect  or  lamed,  there  can  be  no  speech.  If  the  ear  is  dosed  or  disabled, 
the  speech  cannot  be  received,  and  there  can  be  no  language.  But  the  mind  must  also  Aimiah 
its  material  through  its  required  capadties  and  development  Language  is  impossible  until 
the  mind  observes  and  generalizes  and  affirms.  In  other  words,  the  mind  most  first  think  the 
material  and  spiritual  universe  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  into  the  thought-world  which  its 
powers  and  laws  fit  it  to  create,  before  it  can  give  to  it  e^wession  by  language.  There  must 
also  be  awakened  the  impulse  to  speak,  and  with  it  there  must  be  called  into  action  the  capacity 
U>  speak.  Man  does  not  invent  language  under  the  strong  desire  to  communicate,  any  more 
than  he  invents  walking  under  the  desire  to  go  from  one  place  to  another.  He  fiuds  himself 
walking  undei*  an  adaptation  of  his  limbs  which  is  manifested  by  their  actual  use,  which  use  is 
also  perfected  and  truned.  In  the  same  way  he  finds  himself  talking,  t.  cl,  using  bodily 
sounds  to  express  and  impart  thoughts  and  feelings,  under  an  impulse  and  by  an  adaptation  of  the 
body  to  the  soul  which  is  more  striking.  This  adaptation  of  the  vocal  and  the  spiritual  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  possible  elaboration  of  the  one  to  the  possible  refinement  of  the  other,  quite 
go  beyond  the  observed  fitness  of  the  eye  to  the  light,  or  of  the  ear  to  the  agent  of  sound.  The 
materials  adjusted  to  one  another  are  in  their  nature  most  diverse,  bdog  parted  by  the  wide 
chasm  which  seems  to  divide  matter  and  spirit;  and  yet  in  the  functions  of  matter  as  organize^ 
for  ppeech,  there  are  dormant  capadties  for  the  service  of  the  as  yet  undevdoped  attainments 
•f  spirit.  These  relations  do  not  exhaust  all  the  adaptations  which  are  brought  to  light  by  the 
unfolding  of  language.  Not  only  are  these  two  parts  of  the  complex  body  and  soul  fitted  to 
expand  side  by  dde  with  one  another,  but  the  expression  of  thought  in  language  reacts  with 
wondrous  energy  on  the  devdopment  and  refinement  of  thought  itsdf,  so  that  it  is  not  only  true 
4iat  tke  derdoped  thought  finds  itself  able  to  employ  language  in  its  service,  but  it  is  also  trus  t 
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that  the  thou^t  in  order  to  be  dereloped,  must  express  itself  in  langnage.  Man  not  only 
speaks  because  be  thinlcB,  but  be  speaks  that  he  may  think,  u  e.,  think  with  cleaniefis,  jireei- 
sion  and  progress.  The  two  are  not  merely  so  adapted  that  the  one  can  expand  side  by  side 
with  the  other,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  dependent  on  the  other. 

There  is  another  class  of  adaptations  which  here  present  themsdres.    Kan  if 

OeUtionflof  !•::•    ^^^^  ^^^  society,  and  in  sodety  only  finds  his  natural  sphere.    But  ^oelety  is 

gnage  totmaetj.    possible  only  through  language.    The  oompUcated  and  refined  ac|}U8tments  ol 

matter  and  spirit  which  find  their  proximate  end  m  language,  reach  stQl  fuztlier 

in  their  remoter  adaptations  to  man's  social  existence  and  well-being. 

The  celebrated  Galeti  says,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  human  body,  that  by  the  variety  and 
accordant  action  of  its  adjustments,  it  seems  to  utter  an  anthem  of  praise  to  its  maker.  Bot 
the  philosopher  who  reflects  on  the  mystery  of  human  language,  in  the  sabtlety  of  the  ele- 
ments involTed,  the  variety  of  the  ooiy'unctions,  the  delicacy  of  the  structore,  and  its  capacity 
for  growth  and  development ;  especially  if  he  watches  the  feeble  beginnings  of  sudi  splendid 
promise  in  the  lispinga  of  infancy,  would  find  a  new  meaning  in  the  fiuniliar  words  "  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise.** 

§635.  8.  In  Psychology  the  occasions  for  final  caase  are 
^yffi^^^  *°    more  frequent  and  pressing  than  in  either  physiology  or 

anthropology.  The  human  soul  is  one,  and  hence  in 
certain  aspects  and  relations  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  single  force.  But  its 
modes  of  action  are  various,  as  are  also  the  conditions  of  its  activity,  giy- 
ing  products  that  are  distinguished  in  consciousness.  They  are  also  dis- 
cerned as  similar  in  their  properties,  in  the  occasions  of  their  production 
and  the  laws  of  their  activity.  In  this  way,  we  apply  the  relation  of 
efficient  causation  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  faculties  of  the  sooL 

But  it  is  often  difficult  for  consciousness  to  analyze  the  oper« 
tanceinthifl^    atious  and  products  that  are  so  closely  entwined  in  our  er 


perience,  and  to  trace  each  product  back  to  the  separate  germ 
from  which  it  springs  into  life.  The  adaptations  of  these  operations  and 
products  to  one  another,  and  to  the  manifest  ends  of  the  souPs  culture  and 
well-being  are,  however,  often  so  obvious  and  remarkable,  that  they  fre- 
quently settle  questions  that  would  otherwise  remain  unsolved.  For  exam- 
ple, in  considering  the  acquired  perceptions,  it  is  noticed  that  animals 
possess  from  the  beginning,  a  capacity  of  judging  of  distance  and  size 
which  man  is  forced  to  acquire  by  slow  and  painM  effort  It  is  ques- 
tioned whether  our  observations  in  respect  to  this  point  can  be  trusted^ 
whether  there  is  not  some  error  or  oversight  in  the  analysis  of  the  phe- 
nomena. The  consideration  of  the  end  to  be  accomplished  by  this  ap- 
parently abnormal  arrangement  relieves  the  difficulty.  Man,  we  observe, 
needs  the  discipline  required  by  the  slow  process  of  acquiring  what  the 
animal  knows  (after  the  animal  fashion  of  knowing)  at  the  beginning. 
The  consideration  of  adaptation  removes  the  similar  difficulties  sug- 
gested by  the  question,  ^  why  the  range  of  instinct  is  so  much  wider 
and  more  unemng  in  the  lower  animals  than  it  is  in  man,  the  highest  of 
e  ail?'     We  assent  to  the  truth,  that  the  destiny  and  ends  of  the  two 
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ftro  80  diverse  that  we  may  reasonably  accept  the  evidence  which  obtser 
vation  famishes. 

We  nodoe  that  the  powen  of  obeerratioiiythe  so-called  Dbjectiye  powers,  art 
^la^^  ^  developed  at  a  period  and  with  an  energy  and  effect  which  are  strikingly  oo]»> 
deTeLopmnt        traated  with  the  slow  and  feeble  unfolding  of  the  rational  and  reflective.  How 

this  should  be,  we  cannot  so  easily  answer ;  t.  «.,  aocordmg  to  what  law  of 
efficient  causation.  There  is  no  antecedent  necessity  in  any  power  or  law  of  nature  or  spirit, 
that  requires  such  an  order  of  de?elopmeDt  But  wAy,  or  for  what  end  it  is  so,  can  be  under' 
stood  if  we  consider  the  porposee  that  are  to  be  accomplished  by  furnishing  the  intellect 
largdy  with  materials  before  it  is  called  to  elaborate  them,  and  by  letting  loose  the  soul  in  the 
freedom  of  spontaneous  activity  before  it  is  schooled  to  the  painful  processes  of  reflective 
thought  The  ends  accomplished  are  not  intellectual  only.  Those  which  respect  man'ft  social 
oon<Utioii  and  his  emotional  and  moral  culture,  should  also  be  considered,  and  these  are  ever 
forcing  themselveB  upon  our  attention. 

Above  all,  psychology  acquaints  us  with  the  rational  faculty 
go  rational  flio-    as  that  pre-eminent  power  which  proposes  ends  and  devises 

means  for  their  accomplishment.  It  acknowledges  that  this 
b  the  highest  of  the  intellectual  powers,  that  it  is  lawfully  supreme,  that 
in  the  service  of  this  power  we  investigate  causes  and  determine  laws  in 
order  that  we  may  attain  some  end  or  direct  the  result  to  some  noble  or 
useful  application.  In  the  subjection  and  adaptation  of  the  lower  to  this 
highest  power  it  finds  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of  assuming  the 
relation  of  adaptation  in  all  our  interpretations  of  nature.  If  ^^on  the 
earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man,  and  in  man,  there  is  nothiDg  great 
but  mind,''  it  is  emphatically  true  that  in  the  mind  there  is  nothing  great 
but  the  reason  which  proposes  and  discovers  ends,  and  is  itself  an  end 
to  the  lower  actings  of  the  intellect. 

§  636.  (9.)  Ethics,  the  science  of  duty,  which  is  so  closely 
•moedto^eOiiflr   allied  to,  if  it  is  not  a  department  of  psychology,  is  founded 

entirely  upon  the  intuition  in  question.  Indeed,  that  ethics 
should  be  made  a  science,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  relation  of 
adaptation  is  intuitively  known.  Its  subject  matter  is  derived  from  the 
ends  of  human  existence  and  human  activity.  The  comprehensive  and 
fundamental  question  which  it  asks,  is,  for  what  kind  of  action  is  the  hu- 
man soul  adapted  by  its  constitution,  and  what  must  man  be  and  do  to 
fulfil  this  end  ?  Whatever  be  the  language  in  which  this  question  is 
phrased,  and  whatever  the  answer  which  it  receives,  it  rests  on  the  single 
assumption  that  man  is  fitted  for  one  kind  of  action  rather  than  for  another, 
and  that  the  action  for  which  he  is  fitted  is  right,  while  the  action  for 
which  he  is  not  fitted  is  wrong.  It  asks,  how  shall  these  adaptations  be 
discerned  ?  By  what  faculty  or  capacity,  one  or  more,  are  they  discerned 
and  responded  to  ?  What  are  the  tests  or  criteria  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished ?  What  external  actions  or  duties  must  we  perform  in  order 
most  effectually  to  fulfil  these  ends? 

Corresponding  to  the  power  of  apprehending  duty,  is  the  faculty  o/ 
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will  01  choice  qaalifying  man  to  fulfil  the  end  of  his  being.  Theexistenoc 
of  this  power,  its  importance  to  human  development  and  responsibility,  the 
necessity  that  it  should  be  defended  in  its  integrity,  explain  the  necessity 
of  moral  trial,  and  the  possibility  of  moral  evil;  under  the  one  relation  of  tlM 
ends  which  the  possession  of  this  power  and  the  exposures  which  it  in- 
volves are  adapted  to  fulfil 

The  adaptadoDB  with  which  ethics  has  to  do,  are  chieflj  intema],  and  suppoM 
rhe  ndaptati^  a  spiritual  organism  in  the  soul — a  system  of  internal  adaptations  in  the  aev- 
oaL        '^     ~    cfal  powers  with  which  it  is  endowed,  whieh  indicate  our  duties  and  oar  obHgir 

tions.  These  all  exist  for  moral  perfection.  To  this  the  soul  is  adapted  and 
to  it  it  tends  and  is  impelled.  Without  this  intuition  and  fidth  in  its  truth,  ethics  can  have  no 
meaning  and  duty  no  authority.  If  reason  as  proposing  ends  is  the  highest  ruling  power  la 
man,  then  the  reason,  when  it  discovers  and  proposes  the  highest  moral  ends,  exercises  its  lof> 
tiest  function,  and  reigns  sovereign  over  the  inner  and  outer  world  by  a  self-justified  anthoritj. 

§  687.  10.  In  Theology,  or  the  science  of  God,  whether  natn^ 
^eolo^^   ^    ^  ^^  revealed,  this  principle  is  of  supreme  importance.  The 

most  of  the  so-called  demonstrations  of  the  being  of  God,  find 
their  material  or  grounds  of  proof  in  the  indications  of  design  that  are 
furnished  in  the  material  and  spiritual  universe. 

These  arguments  are  usually  stated  somewhat  thus:  Design  proves  or  implies 
theSirineexlB"  ^  designer ;  The  universe  abounds  in  design ;  Therefore  the  universe  implies 
Mkce  in  its  usual  or  proves  a  designer.  Or,  order  and  adaptation  imply  a  designer ;  The  mii- 
°™^*  verse  abounds  in  order  and  adaptation ;   Therefore  a  designer  exists. 


The  majOT  premise  in  this  argument  is  obviously  assumed  or  leoaved  as  d priori.  The  i 
is  a  statement  of  fact  grounded  on  observation  or  inductioii.  Those  who  employ  it  wonid  not 
accept  the  view  for  which  we  contend,  that  the  belief  that  adaptation  prevails  throughout  tht 
aniverse  is  a  first  truth  or  axiom  of  thought  They  rest  their  belief  upon  observation,  and 
they  search  through  the  universe  to  discover  instances  of  the  presence  of  this  relation.  Hav' 
ing  observed  a  sufficient  number,  they  gather  them  into  a  result  by  induction,  and  then  apply 
the  proposition  which  expresses  them  as  the  minor  premise  of  their  syllogism. 

We  have  sought  to  prove  that  the  proposition  affirming  final  cause  is  a  first  piineiple  or 
intuitive  troth ;  that  it  is  not  hi  any  sense  dependent  on  observation,  but  is  an  original  and 
necessary  belief  or  category ;  that  so  far  from  bemg  derived  from  induction,  it  is  the  neoesaaiy 
ground  on  which  Induction  itself  must  rest  for  its  validity  and  application. 

It  is  an  interesting  question.  How  does  this  doctrine  stand  related  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  belief  in  his  existence  and  attributes  ?  We 
find  in  point  of  fact,  that  it  has  opened  the  way  for  speculative  inquiry 
which  has  resulted  in  a  great  variety  of  diverse  opinions. 
Two  classes  of  §  ^^8.  Thesc  diversities  of  opinion  may  all  be  grouped  in  two 
opinioM^in  TO-  leading  classes  or  divisions,  according  as  the  adherents  of  eaeh 
^fl^S^^SSJS  reject  or  accept  the  belief  of  a  personal  God.  The  one  class 
rersonaiity.  belicvc  in  design  as  an  immanent  force,  which  does  not  in- 
volve a  relation  to  any  thing  beyond  the  object  itself.  They  ftilly  accept 
the  truth  that  design  rules  throughout  nature.  They  find  examplee  of 
the  relation  of  final  cause  everywhere  present.    But  they  insist  that  thesc 
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do  Dot  necessarily  carry  the  tbonghts  out  of  nature.  Final  cause  or  de- 
sign is  a  force  in  nature  itself,  being  immanent  in  each  separate  object,  oi 
in  all  existing  objects,  taken  as  an  organism  or  whole  of  parts  mutually 
related  and  connected. 

For  example :  the  Tine  growing  in  the  dark  comer  of  a  cellar,  follows  after  the  light  by 
a  tendency  toward  the  condition  of  its  well-bemg,  in  obedience  to  whose  impulses  it  acts  under 
the  law  of  design  which  is  within  the  vine  itself.  In  a  similar  way  the  vital  force  organizes 
the  animal  structure,  anticipating  by  an  immanent  adaptation  in  the  form,  material,  and  func- 
tional capacity  of  each  organ,  the  end  which  it  actually  reaches  in  the  fuUy  developed  indi- 
^dual  by  itself  and  in  the  individual  as  related  to  the  species.  So  the  bird  builds  its  nest 
under  the  same  law  of  immanent  adaptation  of  its  tendencies  towards  the  end  which  the  neces- 
sities and  nature  of  the  bird  require.  Under  the  working  of  the  same  law,  the  bee  moulds  its 
cell  and  its  comb,  and  the  beaver  constructs  its  dam  and  its  double  house.  So,  under  a  ^mi- 
lar  immanent  force  acting  as  a  law  to  all  its  working,  has  the  universe  developed  itself  through 
Its  successive  phases  in  the  several  geologic  periods,  involving  the  production  of  the 
varied  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  till  it  has  reached  the  end  to  which  it  has  all  the  while 
Deen  tending,  viz.,  the  production  of  self-conscious  and  rational  man,  who  is  an  end  to  himself 
and  nature,  and  who  can  interpret  the  mutual  adaptations  of  both. 

Those  who  hold  this  doctrine,  concede  that  adaptation  prevails  m  nature,  and  must  be 
ossumed  to  explain  its  powers  and  operations ;  also,  that  it  works  all  the  while  as  though  a 
personal  mind  had  contrived  these  ends  and  the  relations  which  they  involve,  and  also  con- 
tinued to  direct  them.  But  they  urge  that  we  are  not  forced  to  ascribe  this  adaptation  to  a 
personal  being,  but  may  refer  it  to  an  impersonal,  unconscious,  unthinking  force,  as  blind 
and  unintelligent  as  tiie  efficient  forces  that  act  by  mechanical  laws, 

8  639.  The  second  class  contend  that  the  necessary  correlate 

The  seoond  ao-  '' 

cepts  a  personal  to  adaptation  is  a  designing  mind  :  Adaptation  is  the  objec- 
tive relation  to  which  thought  is  an  essential  supplement : 
Adaptation  does  not  prove  or  indicate  design,  but  it  logically  implies  it : 
If,  therefore,  the  adaptation  is  real,  so  is  the  designing  mind.  In  assum- 
ing the  one  by  an  J  priori  necessity,  you  must  also  assume  the  other. 
The  belief  in  adapted  things  both  logically  and  really  carries  with  itself 
the  belief  in  adapting  thought  and  an  adaptive  thinker.  The  mind  need 
not  necessarily  think  of  the  two  at  the  same  instant,  or  in  the  same  con- 
nection. The  attention  may  be  so  concentrated  upon  the  adaptation 
obiectively  considered,  its  ingenuity,  the  variety  of  the  means  employed, 
th<)  intricacy  and  order  of  the  combinations  required,  that  it  does  not  in 
thought  refer  to  the  correlate,  but  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  involved.  For  example :  in  a  machine  of  haman  devising,  an 
ingenious  mind  can  discern  very  many  adaptations,  without  adverting  to 
the  mind  which  produced  them,  or  distinctly  recognizing  the  fact  that  it 
proceeded  from  any  thought.  But  as  soon  as  it  raises  the  question  and 
reflects  on  the  relation  it  believes  the  fact 

It  may  be  said  in  the  way  of  objection,  that  when  we  reflect  on  the  adapta- 
tions of  nature,  we  do  not,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  human  machine,  refer  these 
Oljeet  ons.  adaptations  to  a  thinking  mind,  but  resolve  them  into  many  intervening  im- 

penonal  agencies,  and  reach  the  divme  mind  only  by  the  mind's  weariness  ic 
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going  through  an  unending  series,  or  its  want  of  philoeopbic  oounge  in  m&dng  tk  Maries  tf 
return  upon  itself,  so  as  to  make  the  universe  a  completed  cyde — 4he  abtoluU — ^an  orgmnioBi 
of  which  erery  part  and  the  whole  are  mutually  end  and  means. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  true  that  the  mind  does  not  pass  in 

thought  directly  to  the  divine  agency,  but  for  the  sole  reascm  that  it  leanif 
'^^^'^  by  observation  and  experience  that  other  agencies  are  interposed  involving 

other  adaptations,  which  widen  the  range  of  its  thinking  and  enlarge  its  oon* 
eeption  of  the  organism  itself.  It  does  not  refuse  to  allow  the  series  of  successively  adapted 
objects  to  return  upon  itself  because  it  lacks  the  courage  to  think  the  absolute,  but  because  tfai« 
oonception  of  an  absolute,  consisting  of  adapted  elements  without  thought  or  design  la  inm 
tional,  and  of  course  unthinkable  and  unbelievable.  It  accepts  the  conception  and  the  fact 
of  an  absolute  with  all  its  mystery,  but  it  is  an  absolute  that  is  completed  and  made  pecfed 
by  supplementing  objective  adaptations  by  subjective  thought 

If  the  mind  were  not  carried  from  one  relation  to  another  of  objective  fitneasi 
ameiofl  do  not  and  thus  detained  and  diverted  from  the  necessary  correlate,  it  would  proceed 
^roYB^rwa-    dj^gctly  to  the  designhig  mind,— the  hiteUigent  originator.    Such  is  the  faith 

of  children.  This  also  is  the  faith  of  those  races  of  men  who  have  not  attained 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  general  forces  and  the  undeviating  laws  of  nature.  Such  believe  that 
ingenuity  supposes  intelligence,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  the  direct  energy  of  a 
superior  intelligence,  even  whOe  they  hold  to  the  action  of  the  few  second  causes  which  th^r 
Hmited  experience  of  nature  has  enabled  them  to  generalize.  This  may  be  called  superstition, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  really  saperstition  so  far  only  as  it  directs  its  faith  to  mistaken  objects  or 
overlooks  the  agency  of  intermediate  forces.  It  is  no  error  to  refer  adaptations  to  intd- 
Bgence,  however  serious  an  error  it  may  be  to  narrow  the  range  of  the  fitnesses.  What  makes 
the  superstition  plausible  and  tenacious  is  the  truth  that  intelligence  is  required.  Not  only 
would  one  *  rather  believe  all  the  fables  of  the  Alcoran,  *  as  Bacon  says,  but  it  is  more  rational 
to  believe  them,  than  that  **  the  universe  is  without  a  mind."  To  exclude  or  to  deny  this 
reference  of  these  designs  to  such  a  mind,  is  the  superstition  of  modem  philosophy  which  so 
restricts  the  attention  to  the  efficient  causes  which  render  adaptation  possible  and  evident| 
as  to  fail  to  regard  them  under  the  higher  reladon. 

An  example  will  Illustrate  the  dmilarity  and  the  differenoe  between  the  appUoation  of  this  rdailoa 
fai  the  oaae  of  the  savage,  who  ascribes  a  single  instance  of  adaptation  directly  to  a  tailonal  devlan,  asl 
the  philosopher  in  the  other,  who  sees  it  extend  so  widely  and  nnmeronaly  over  an  immimse  field  of  eSI< 
dent  agencies  that  he  qaestians  whether  to  asorihe  it  to  a  rational  spirit  at  all.  "We  take  a  plant,  aaj  ihm 
weed  that  is  trodden  under  our  feet,  or  the  bad  that  is  jnst  starting  In  the  nearest  hedge.  The  pbuat  is 
Itself  so  abundant  in  adaptations,  that  regarding  it  by  Itseli;  we  might  say  it  was  produced  direetly  I17  a 
creating  power ;  but  wo  discover  that  it  was  not  so  created  bnt  was  evolved  from  a  tiny  seed.  But  the 
seed,  to  produce  it,  must  depend  upon  the  light  and  moisture,  upon  the  sun  and  the  earth,  as  eo-ageiieles. 
In  order  that  it  may  germinate  and  grow  into  a  perfeObod  plant.  The  seed  in  its  turn  was  evolved  tnm 
another  plant,  which  was  also  evolved  in  a  similar  way  and  ripened  from  another  plant  by  the  aid  of  mn 
and  air  and  earth.  What  if  this  is  so  T  Are  not  the  heat  and  light  and  moisture  as  reaUy  adapted  to  the 
several  parte  of  the  plant,  as  the  organs  of  the  plant  in  their  ftmctions  are  adapted  to  one  another  T  Art 
not  all  an  organism,  as  truly,  though  not  by  so  (dose  and  exclusive  a  oonneoUon,  as  are  the  ocnstttuflntsof  the 
plant  itself!  Is  not  the  whole  series  of  the  plants  of  a  shigle  speeies,  with  all  the  agencies  which  coodiUoa 
their  ooexlstent  and  continuous  life,  as  truly  an  organism  of  mutually  adapted  elements,  as  if  a  sing^  in- 
dividual of  a  non-existent  spedes  had  been  created  in  the  morning  and  had  perished  at  night  r  The  dJ»> 
covery  of  additional  conditions,  though  they  stretch  throughout  the  universe  in  space,  or  of  effldent  fineca, 
though  they  extend  In  time  through  a  long  series  and  are  connected  ss  parent  and  o£kpzing,  simply 
cenders  the  stmotore  more  complex  and  its  adaptattons  more  various  and  Interesting: 

The  knowledge  of  efficient  causes  suffers  the  same  enlargement  and  ezpanssoB 
tlon  ^oondsSmt  «s  the  knowledge  of  final  causes.  The  savage  ascribes  the  effect  &wAj  tc 
ateigwiSS*^"    ^^  proximate  efficient  and  goes  no  fitfther.    He  does  not  ask,  he  does  not 

answer,  whether  this  efficient  is  so  related  to  other  causes  as  to  be  itsdf  an 
sffeot     Or  if  he  soon  learns  that  this  is  true  on  a  limited  scale  and  witbia  a  narrow  ranfs^  hs 
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do<8  not  80  eitend  bis  ihougbta  u  to  grasp  the  grand  ageneies  of  the  nniverse,  and  see  Uiat 
these  operate  after  definite  laws,  and  together  constitute  a  oomprehensiTe  mechanism  of 
mutiially  related  causes  and  effects.  But  Ids  belief  in  the  relation  is  as  real  as  is  that  of  the 
philosopher  notwithstanding  that  he  applies  it  in  a  limited  or  superstitious  way.  It  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  because  the  savage  aud  the  superstitious  make  a  limited  application  of  the 
prindple  of  final  cause  the  philosopher  should  not  believe  that  it  pervades  the  universe,  and 
requires  as  its  correlate  a  designing  mind. 

The  niAtion  of  §  ^^^'  ^®  application  of  tbifl  principle  in  tbe  seryice  of 
^^ieat  to  final  KatuTftl  Thcology  raises  another  qnestion ;  viz.,  What  relation 
has  efficient  to  final  causation  in  the  uniyerae  ?  Does  each  lead 
UB  to  its  separate  principle  or  agent,  or  do  both  united  direct  us  to  one  t 
Does  the  adapting  agent  simply  take  the  efficient  forces  and  laws  of  the 
nniyerse  as  it  finds  them,  and  arranging  them  as  best  it  may,  bring  out 
of  them  the  wisest  results  to  which  its  sagacity  may  adapt  them,  or  does  it 
also  originate  the  forces  which  it  arranges  and  combines  ?  The  one  view 
gives  the  eternity  of  matter,  with  its  hindrances  and  limitatious  and 
possibilities  of  evil,  making  the  Deity  a  Demiurges  or  Plastic  energy. 
The  other  makes  the  originator  and  the  arranger  to  be  the  same  power 
and  mind.  The  one  view  is  the  cruder  theism  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  the 
other  the  purer  theism  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  appropriate  theme  to  argue  here 
the  question  between  the  two.  The  discussion  of  it  belongs  to  Natural 
Theology.  Psychology  suggests  the  following  solution.  The  purely 
Theistic  theory  is  supported  by  the  cardinal  principle  of  all  philosophizing 
which  bids  us  provide  the  fewest  agencies  which  solve  a  problem  or  ex- 
plain a  phenomenon.  The  theory  is  certainly  conceivable,  and  the  analogy 
of  the  human  soul,  which  combines  in  itself— under  limits — a  creating 
force  and  an  adapting  or  designing  force,  gives  the  strongest  possible 
testimony  in  its  favor. 


CHAPTER   Vn. 

BCBBn^ASCK  AND  ATTRIBUTB  :  MIND  AND  HATTEB. 

If  I  return  again  to  tbe  relation  of  Subtlanee  and  AUrUnOe  and  its  most  important  applications 
in  the  determination  of  onr  definitions  of  Afindand  Jfattertaad  of  IU(d  and  Phenomenal 
Beinff.  The  Relation  itself  hi  tbe  abstract,  we  haye  alreadj  briefly  explained  under  the 
Jfkfrmal  Caiegoriea^  §  642.  We  hare  also  in  passing  alluded  to  its  applications  to  the 
objects  of  Sente-percepUon  and  of  OoMeiou»neu,%%§  165,6;  96.  To  do  complete  justice  to 
it,  however,  we  must  first  have  considered  the  yarions  daases  of  relations  which  are 
teown  as  attributes  of  material  and  psychical  beings.    The  Reladon  is  bq  funcUunental 
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and  80  xnaoh  discuaBed  in  FBjohology  and  Fhiloflophy,  as  imperallTely  to  require  a  80B» 
what  extended  diacoasion. 

^Jjjg^  w  §  ®*^'  '^^  variouB  import  of  the  concepts  denoted  by  tbe 
frammatio»i  ^^^^  should  first  be  explained.  The  substance  or  sabstratum 
"■Vecx-  with  which  we  have  to  do,  is  the  Real  sabstance  or  sobstrfr 

turn,  and  as  such  should  first  of  all  be  carefnlly  distinguished  from  the 
logical  substance  or  sulfject.  A  logical  subject  is  any  thing  which  is  con- 
ceived in  thought  as  a  substance  with  attributes,  whether  it  does  or  does 
not  exist  in  fact.  Thus  any  absb'aetum  can  be  treated  in  thought  and  de- 
scribed in  language  as  though  it  had  real  being,  and  were  endowed  with 
real  attributes.  The  concepts  potcer^  goodness^  refponsibiiifyj  rtpre»enia' 
Hon,  r^public^  wages,  ioeaUh^  or  any  other  abstract  notion,  may  be  conceived 
in  thought  and  treated  in  language  as  having  properties  or  qualitieB  which 
are  affirmed  of  each  as  though  it  were  a  real  being.  Any  object  of  thought, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  a  mental  affiimation  or 
predication,  is  a  logical  subject.  The  attributes  of  a  logical  subject  are 
predicated  of  it  in  the  same  forms  of  language  as  are  the  attributes  of  a 
real  being.  The  subject  itself  in  all  its  elements  is,  however,  generalised 
firom  a  reality,  and  can  only  be  understood  and  interpreted  by  means  of 
such  reality  and  the  elements  or  relations  which  such  a  reality  involves. 

Real  whitanee  ought  also  to  be  distinguished  fVom  the  grammaUMH  9^tet.  The  gram- 
matical subject  is  anj  word  which  is  used  in  a  sentence  as  though  it  were  a  logical  subject  As  a 
logical  subject  is  one  of  which  attributes  or  properties  are  affirmed  in  thought  so  a  grammatical 
subject  is  one  of  which  attributes  are  predicated  in  the  forms  of  language.  The  grammatical 
and  logical  subject,  as  is  well  known,  may  in  fact  coincide  or  be  separate  from  one  another. 
Both  presuppose  the  Real  or  Metaphysical  relation  of  substance  and  attribute.  They  are  both 
imitations  of  it  in  thought  or  language,  and  derive  all  their  meaning  and  fbroe  from  thia 
originaL 

The  Etymology  §  ^^2.  The  Etymology  of  tbe  Terms  is  worth  a  moment's 
iiiSt*of*s?b*-    notice,  so  far  as  it  may  serve  to  explain  any  philosophical 


theories  and  relieve  any  philosophical  difficulties.  The  words 
nAstratum,  substance,  and  sulffeet,  have  a  common  derivation  which  lite- 
rally imports  something  standing  or  lying  under,  and  implies  that  ther^i 
b  something  placed  above  or  upon  it  which  may  be  removed.  This  sag* 
gests  the  impression  that  the  attributes  are  superinduced  upon  the  sub- 
stance, as  folds  or  wrappings  are  thrown  over  or  around  nr  nucleus  or  core 
within.  This  prompts  to  the  effort  to  lay  off  the  covering,  to  separate  the 
wrappings  from  that  which  they  invest,  to  scale  off  the  laminsB  or  folds, 
and  find  tbe  naked  substance  or  substratum  within  or  beneath,  bare  of  all 
qualities  and  relations.  The  effort  to  lay  aside  the  qualities  in  order  to 
Bnd  the  subject  is  soon  discovered  to  be  vain.  It  is  as  though  one  should 
cut  down  the  trees  in  order  to  find  the  forest.  It  is  found  to  be  impossible 
to  diso)ver  an  actually-existing  subject  without  attributes.    The  simplest 
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and  barest  objeot  in  the  nniverse,  that  which  in  its  nature  is  the  moBt 
uninteresting  and  the  most  undistinguished — as  the  mote  in  a  sunbeam 
the  miuutest  perceptible  grain  of  sandy  the  atom  or  molecule  which  t^e 
physicist  cannot  peroeiye,  but  of  which  he  learnedly  discourses,  the  monad 
of  which  the  metaphysician  confidently  speculates — ^must  always  be  con* 
ceired  as  having  place  and  form,  and  as  invoMng  the  relations  of  exten- 
sion and  force.  But  all  these  are  attributes.  The  innermost  nucleus  or 
core  of  every  material  object  is  still  possessed  of  form  and  properties,  and 
is  just  as  truly  and  necessarily  a  substance  as  the  material  object  itself. 
If  it  is  conceived  by  abstraction  as  a  mental  something,  it  must  still 
occupy  a  portion  of  space  by  its  power  to  attract  and  repel,  t,e.,  it  must 
still  be  conceived  as  substance  and  quality.  If  the  substance  is  spiritual, 
it  cannot  be  conceived  except  as  endowed  with  certain  capacities  which 
constitute  and  define  it. 

Etymology  of  ^®  ett/mology  and  use  of  the  terms  atfyihae^  quality ^  property 
t"  «?**^  *'**'*'  ^^^  occitfew^  do  not  give  us  any  greater  satisfaction  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  distinction.  The  term  cUtribute  simply  direets 
the  attention  to  the  &ct  that  we  attribute  tOy  or  cegtrm  of,,  a  being,  some- 
thing  which  we  distinguish  from  itself;  but  what  we  distinguish  or  what 
it  is  distinguished  from,  is  in  no  way  explained.  Qualitf/  is  a  term  of 
classification  merely,  and  signifies  the  being  of  a  certain  sort,  without 
explaining  how  it  comes  to  be  of  that  sort.  Property  indicates,  that  what 
we  thus  attribute  or  affirm  belongs  peculiarly  or  properly  to  the  being  or 
substance,  and  accident  that  it  belongs  to  it  occasionally.  These  different 
words  are  only  different  names  for  the  same  conception,  as  differently 
used.  But  their  etymology  or  application  throw  no  light  upon  the  con- 
ception itself,  or  how  it  originates,  or  is  distinguished  from  its  correlate 
fubstance. 

We  learn  moreover  that  we  can  no  more  find  an  attribute  without  substance,  than  we  can 
find  a  substance  without  attributes.  We  cannot  separate  length  from  somethmg  which  is 
long,  nor  color  from  somethmg  colored,  nor  thought  from  a  thinking  being,  nor  joy  from  a 
rejoidng  being.  The  two  oonoeptiona  are  never  parted  in  the  world  of  real  being.  They  are 
not  merelj  correlated  by  a  lo^^cal  relation,  but  they  are  always  inseparably  conjoined  in  actual 


ObsooritT  and  §643.  This  analysis  may  explain  why  philosophers  have 
opinion  in  n-  found  SO  great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  relation  in  ques- 
SSS  ^^^  tion,  and  have  been  so  dissatisfied  with  their  own  conclu- 
sions. They  have  either  been  misled  by  the  etymology  of  the  terms  to 
expect  they  should  find  more  than  they  had  warrant  to  seek  for,  or  else 
they  have  confounded  metaphysical  substance  with  actually  existing 
things. 

iMki  obflflTTM,  **  We  hare  no  snob  dear  idea  at  all  and  thereibre  signify  nothing  bj 
Locke's  view  of  ^^  ^^'^  mbstamee,  but  only  an  nooertain  supposition  of  wa  know  not  what."  (B.  I.  c.  4, 
SabetBQoe  and  1 1&)  And  again,  "  Of  snbstanoo  we  know  not  what  it  is  but  only  a  conftieed  obscure  on« 
Attribute.  ^f  what  it  doos.^    (B.  II.  c  18,  {19.)    A  gain, "  N  ot  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  cas 

aabaiat  by  themaelTeii  we  actmstom  ooraelyee  to  auppoee  some  snbstratinn  wherein  tbej 
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dotabBlst  M  d  from  w1i.oh  they  do  Msidt,  wUoh,  fhcrafor«k  «•  e&n  foMnoe.*'  (II&SB,IL)  **TlMidM 
of  pore  substance  in  genenX,  ia  only  a  snppoiition  of  we  know  not  what  support  of  raoh  quaUtiee  u  an 
capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us.'*  (S3,  |2.)  And  yet  Locke  grounds  the  supposition  in  quesllo« 
on  *  the  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions  that  modes  and  aooidetttB  should  snbslsi  by  themselyes,*  i.  e^  **  that 
we  cannot  conceive  how  simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  should  subsist  alone,  and  theiwfore,  we  suppose 
tbem  to  exist  in,  and  to  be  supported  by,  some  common  sutjeot ;  which  support  we  denote  by  the  nana 
nbstanoa"    (23,  S  4.) 

flame  says,  "  The  idea  of  a  substaooe  as  w«D  as  that  of  a  mode,  is  noQiing  but  a  ooUeo* 

tion  of  simple  ideas,  that  are  united  by  the  imagination  and  have  a  partacnlar  name 

TlewB  of  Hume,     assigned  them,  by  which  we  are  able  to  recall,  either  to  ourselTcs  or  others,  that  coQee* 

tion.    But  the  difBarenoe  between  these  ideas  consists  in  this,  that  the  particular  qoatt* 

ties  whidi  form  a  substance  are  commonly  referred  to  an  unknown  aemdkinf,  in  wUdi 

they  are  supposed  to  inhere ;  or  granting  this  fiction  should  not  take  place,    are  at  letat  supposed  to  be 

doMly  and  inseparably  connected  by  the  relations  of  contiguity  and  causation.**    Bmu  NtL  P.  I.  %t. 

Rdd  says,  '*  I  peroeiye  in  a  billiard-ball,  figure,  color,  and  motion*  but  tiie  ball  is  not 
figure,  nor  is  it  color,  nor  motion,  nor  aU  these  taken  together ;  it  is  something  tha* 
Of  Xteid.  has  figure,  and  color,  and  motion.    Tliis  is  a  dictate  of  nature  and  the  belief  of  all  msn^ 

kind.    As  to  the  nature  of  this  something,  I  am  afraid  we  can  gire  Uttte  account  of  it» 
but  that  it  has  the  qualities  which  our  senses  discover.**    JEnayt  on  JnL  Powert,  Esa. 
I.&19. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  they  are  qualities,  and  cannot  exist  without  a  subyeot  T  To  this  Reld  repUes^ 

**  I  confess  I  cannot  ei^lain  how  we  know  that  they  cannot  exist  without  a  subject  any  more  than  I  can 

explain  how  we  know  that  they  exist    We  have  the  information  of  nature  for  their  existence,  and  I  think 

«•  hare  the  information  of  nature  that  they  are  qualities.**     Id.   Ot  En*  I.  o.  2 ;  also.  En.  TI.  o.  S,  |6. 

Kant  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  critical  inquiry :  The  Dimg  an  tkk  {the 

thing  by  itu^f)  is  simply  unattainable  by  human  research,  and  yet  the  philosopher  is 

Of  Kant  doomed  to  follow  after  it  over  bush  and  brier,  as  after  an  ignis  fetuns,  which  he  never 

can  reach.    The  substance  without  attributes  can  neither  in  the  world  of  matter  nor  in 

the  world  of  spirit  be  actually  dlsoovered  or  laid  hold  o£    The  distinction  is  made  "bf 

the  mind  alone.    The  substance  which  underlies  the  attributes  and  is  manifested  through  activities  In 

phenomena,  is  only  discerned  in  thought.    It  is  a  JTousMnoR,  or  thought  object,  as  distinguished  from  the 

Phenomenon^  or  object  known  to  sense  and  consciousness.    The  one  is  interpreted  by  the  other.    The  an- 

thority  of  this  distinction  and  of  oar  belief  In  its  validity  is,  however,  with  end  for  man  alone.    It  is  dia- 

oemed  under  a  form  of  thinking  which  Is  indeed  necessary  to  the  human  intellect,  but  of  which  we  eaano4 

assert  or  know  that  it  corresponds  to  any  objective  reality. 

WheuttJl  adopts  in  substance  the  theory  of  Xant,  and  yet  combines  with  ft  a  mode  of 

speaking  and  of  thought  borrowed  from  Locke  and  Raid.    "  An  apple  which  Is  red  and 

Of  Whewell.  round  and  hard,  is  not  merely  redness  and  roundness  and  hardness ;  these  dreuBi* 

stances  may  all  alter  while  the  apple  remains  the  same  apple.    Behind  or  under  these 

appearances  which  we  aee,  we  oonodve  something  of  whicih  we  think ;  or,  to  uae  the 

metaphor  which  obtained  currency  among  the  ancient  phUosophors,  the  attributes  and  qualities  which  we 

observe  are  supported  by  and  Inherent  in  something ;  and  this  something  is  called  a  niutntwm  or  latHaaes 

—that  which  stonds  beneath  the  apparent  qualities  and  supports  them.*'    Hitt.  Sdent.  Jdetu^  vol.  iL  p.  SO. 

The  terms  *  conceive  *  and  *  fhihk  *  are  used  by  Whewell  in  a  technical  way,  as  equivalent  to  imposing  upon 

iiie  phenomena  the  "  conceptions  qf  the  understanding  "*  and  **  Oks  forms  qf  (hoygkt  **  In  the  Kantian  seese^ 

BO  that,  in  the  meaning  of  that  philosopher,  the  substance  is  a  eoesieiwMi  as  distinguished  from  Kfktnmmm 

fion.    But  when  he  speaks  of  ncManoes  as  behind  or  wsdtr  these  appearanoes,  he  adopts  the  views  of  Locke 

and  Beid,  although  in  the  remainder  of  this  very  sentence  he  reoogniaes  such  a  use  of  esAstsmet  or  sa4« 

stratum  as  a  "metaphor.** 

§  644.  In  order  to  avoid  the  confiiBioii  and  embarrassment 
abstract ;    how    into  which  pMlosophers  have  bo  generally  fSetUen  from  con- 
founding abstract  and  real  or  concrete  substance,  we  wU' 
consider  the  two  apart  and  somewhat  more  particularly  than  we  have  done 
idready. 

L   Substance  in  the  Abstract 

The  concept  substance  is  less  general  than  that  of  simple  being.  Being 
has  already  been  explained  to  be  correlate  to  and  coextensive  with  knowl* 
edge,  inasmuch  as  it  is  applicable  to  every  object  that  is,  or  that  is  con 
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ceivcd  to  be  knowable  or  known.  Bat  every  thing  that  is  known  is  not 
only  known  to  be,  but  is  also  known  as  related.  Hence,  with  every  act 
of  knowledge,  the  concept  of  being  a$  rekUed^  at  once  arises  and  becomee 
nniversally  applicable  to  every  object  that  is  known.  Certain  of  these 
relations  may  be  nsed  to  distinguish,  define  and  explain  these  knowable 
objects.  The  concept  of  being  with  relations  so  discerned  and  applied  is 
the  abstract  concept  of  substance.  It  is  not  like  the  concept  being,  a  sim 
pie  concept,  but  it  is" complex,  and  made  up  of  the  two  elements  being  saii 
related.  It  is  more  even  than  this.  It  is  being  disHngutehable  as  a  perma- 
nent sort  or  does  by  a  complex  ofrelaHone, 

n.    Of  attribute  in  the  abetracL 

§  645.  The  conception  of  attribute  arises  in  a  similar  way.  As 
fb^etdeOn^    soou  as  an  objcct  is  discerned  in  a  definite  relation  to  another 

object,  this  relation  can  be  affirmed  of  or  attributed  to  this 
object.  When  one  or  more  attributes  can  be  applied  to  define  or  distin- 
guish,  any  one  of  these  gives  the  generic  conception  of  attribute,  ai 
used  in  this  technical  sense.  Eoery  relation  by  which  an  object  is  hnoum 
or  distinguished  is  an  attribute  in  the  largest  and  most  abstract  sense  of 
the  word. 

Wheneyer  we  think  of  a  being  as  ponXbly^  bnt  not  actuallj  related  or  (^tingnished  by  its 
relations,  we  think  of  it  as  a  snbstanoe  withoat  attributes.  In  the  same  manner,  when  we  think 
of  a  real  or  possible  relation,  we  may  think  of  an  attribate  as  such,  withoat  a  substance. 
Now,  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  attributes  supposable  as  there  are  distinguishable  kinds  of 
relalions.  There  are  attributes  of  time  and  space  with  all  the  relations  which  these  inTolve 
and  render  possible.  There  are  attributes  of  causality  and  design.  There  are  also  as  many 
kinds  of  substances  as  there  are  beings  distinguishable  in  kind  by  combinations  of  relations. 
An  individual  ntbitante  u  known  only  by  the  individual  relations  which  it  shares  with  no  other. 
7%e  tubttafiee  U  not,  however ^  made  up  or  eonstititted  ^  hy  its  rdatione.  It  w  Xawwn  in  fact  a$ 
a  being  holdi'ig  relatione.  It  ie  known  in  thought,  by  ite  relations  or  attribtitee.  From  this 
analysis  it  is  manifest  that  the  category  of  substance  and  attribute  is  not  simple  and  original 
like  the  other  categories  which  we  haye  considered,  but  is  complex  and  derived.  Any 
cue  of  these  relations,  when  employed  for  the  ends  of  recognition  or  description,  for  deflnl- 
tion  or  classification,  for  reasoning  or  explanation;  in  short,  for  knowledge  of  any  sort| 
whether  common  or  scientific,  becomes  an  attribute.  Any  tlung  that  is,  when  it  is  sufficiently 
permanent  or  oft-recurring  to  require  to  be  known  by  attribates,  is  a  substance. 

This  analysis  also  explains  the  affinity  between  real  substance  and  the  logical  and  gram* 
madcal  subjects.  All  these  are  concaved  to  be  objects  of  knowledge  in  some  relation  to 
one  another,  and  hence  are  all  conceived  to  be  capable  of  attributes.  The  logical  and  gram- 
matical subjects  arc  for  the  moment  conceived  and  treated  as  real  beings  in  real  relations. 

The  meaning  or  import  of  these  concepts  can  only  be  explained  and  imaged  by  concrete 
or  individual  instances.  As  being  is  interpretable  by  any  onject  known,  and  is  explained 
to  the  mind  by  any  act  of  knowing,  so  substance  and  attribute  are  explained  by  any  com- 
pleted act  of  knowledge  which  apprehends  or  distinguishes  any  object  by  its  relations.  When 
the  mind  generalizes  the  object  as  thus  apprehended  by  the  mind,  it  knows  what  the  concepts, 
substance  and  attribute  signify  in  their  most  general  importa  This  may  suffice  for  thaw 
concepts  in  the  abstract. 
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Bttbttan  d  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ooDfidder  tbem  in  the  ooncretey  and  inqoirt 
*^ri^  in  th£  whether  this  analysis  is  justified  when  it  is  applied  to  really 
existing  agents  and  things.  We  take  the  abstract  con- 
cepts already  explained  and  defined — of  substance  as  something  knowablc 
by  its  relations,  and  of  attribute  as  one  or  more  of  these  relations, — and 
proceed  to  apply  them  to  the  different  kinds  of  actual  substances  and 
attributes.  Or  rather,  by  considering  the  concrete,  we  propose  to  test  the 
correctness  of  our  definitions  of  substance  and  attribute  in  the  abstraot. 
We  hope  also  in  this  way  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  and  confusion  which 
have  been  encountered  in  the  yarious  applications  and  interpretations  of 
these  terms.  This  examination  will  involve  an  inquiry  as  to  the  different 
senses  in  which  these  concepts  are  used  and  understood,  and  the  terms 
which  correspond  to  them,  according  to  the  subject-matter  to  which  they 
aV^  applied. 

There  are  three  classes  of  objects-matter  to  which  the  category  is  most 
firequently  applied,  apiritual  substances^  oorporedl  substances,  and  mathemat' 
ieal  mt^ies.  Abstrcust  ideas,  or  abstrcuskty  follow  the  analogy  of  real  beings, 
and  so  do  grammatical  subjects,  as  has  already  been  explained.  Mathe- 
matical entities  do  the  same  so  far  as  this  relation  is  concerned,  as  we 
have  also  explained  at  length.  We  shall  consider  the  two  first  only,  and 
begin  with 

in.   Mental  or  Spmtual  substance. 
Spiritual  or    §0^6.  Here  we  encounter,  at  the  outset,  the  objection  or 
Sfamo^^miao^    difficulty  that  a  mental  or  spiritual  being  cannot  be  a  sub- 
•'^^^  stance  at  all.  This  difficulty  is  merely  verbal.  It  is  of  purely 

casual  association,  and  arises  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  term  is  usually 
applied  in  a  specific  sense  as  implying  material  existence,  and  not  in  one 
more  generic  as  equally  appropriate  to  beings  which  are  spiritual.  Dis- 
missing this  objection  as  merely  verbal  and  superficial,  we  proceed  to  in- 
quire in  what  sense  a  spirit  is  a  substance  with  attributes.  It  will  be  more 
satisfactory,  also,  if  we  consider,  not  spiritual  substance  in  the  largest  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term,  but  in  the  form  which  it  assumes  as  the  human  souL 
With  this  we  are  familiar  by  our  previous  analysis,  and  are  now  prepared 
advantageously  to  ask  and  to  answer  what  this  analysis  has  taught  ub  in 
respect  to^ts  attributes  and  its  substance. 

To  know,  feel,  T^^  prominent  attributes  of  the  substance  which  we  call  the 
SJusatiT^'enS?  human  soul,  are  its  capacities  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  will 
^^'  It  is  usually  distinguished  and  defined  by  these.    But  to 

know,  to  feel,  to  will,  Sre  operations  or  modes  of  activity  and  suffering. 
They  are  energies  which  are  simply  causative  of  certain  effects,  or  which 
involve  energies  that  are  causative.  These  three  attributes  obviously  &11 
under  the  category  or  relation  of  causation,  and  are  simply  special  ex 
amples  of  its  occurrence. 
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What  it  is  to  know,  to  fed,  aad  to  w]II,^we  can  only  know  by  the  oonsoious  exercifl6  ot 
experience  of  these  operationB.  The  prodacta  of  these  operations  are  beings  in  the  philoso- 
phical meaning  of  the  word,  and  in  respect  to  them  we  affirm  a  cause  which  is  that  substance 
which  we  call  the  sonL 

Bat  we  know  more  of  the  snbstance  of  the  soul  than  that  it  is  the  cause  oi 

TlMM    ntBoed    recipient  of  those  effeets  which  we  call  its  states.    It  is  inrolved  in  oonscioiift 
t9    tuB    too   as  .  . 

ness  that  tbesooi  knows  these  acts  and  states  to  be  its  own;  «. «.,  to  be  caused 


or  suffered  by  the  indiyidual  ego^  or  nlf.  What  is  known  is  the  agent  causing 
and  suffering,  as  well  as  the  effects.  The  soul  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations  is  known 
itself  to  act  and  suffer.  But  the  relations  of  the  soul  thus  known  do  not  take  it  out  of  the 
category  of  causation,  but  rather  require  more  imperatiTely  that  this  attribute  should  be  refer- 
red to  this  very  class.  So  true  and  striking  is  this  that  many  have  contended  that  the  oon- 
acioua  energy  of  the  soul  in  knowing  and  in  willing  (in  one  or  botii)  oiighiates  the  conception 
and  explains  the  belief  of  causation. 

The  power  of  the  soul  to  be  eonsciouSf  or  eoMeiouttfy  to  know,  is  also  a  capacity  for  causal 
efficiency,  and  when  attributed  to  the  sonl  is  attributed  simply  as  one  of  its  causal  relations, 
known  as  the  others  by  its  exercise  and  if^  results. 

These  states  or  products  of  the  souPs  causal  actiTity,  are  transient  and  changing^  but  tho 
ego  \8  permanent  and  enduring.  As  the  cause  or  redpient  of  these  changes  the  soul  is  iden 
Heal  with  itself.  They  are  diyerse,  the  soul  is  one.  The  attributes  require  only  the  catego* 
ries  of  the  soul  which  consciousness  reveals  of  identUgy  diveniiy  and  Hme, 

§  647.  Besides  the  attributes  of  the  soul  which  are  revealed 

UnoonBOinns     .  .  .      .  -.  ,        *  /.      ■■.   ^ 

Psychical  powers    in  coRsciousness,  it  IS  Capable  of  acts  or  processes  of  which 

are  cauSHtiTB.         ,,  .  i«.  •>  ».-*•%     t  .., 

it  IS  conscious  only  of  the  resuUa.  All  those  spiritual  capaci- 
ties which  fit  it  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  body  in  preparing  or 
presenting  to  itself  the  objects  of  sense-perception  are  known  only  as 
effects  of  the  joint  action  of  spiritual  and  corporeal  causes.  They  are 
therefore  only  a  peculiar  species  of  cauaoHve  attributes. 

The  similar  capacities  of  the  soul  to  represent  any  object  of  previous 
experience  whether  subjective  or  objective,  whether  intellectual,  emotional 
or  voluntary,  are  cau^cUive  attributes  which  are  definitely  and  distinguish- 
ably  known  by  their  effects.  Its  presumed  capacities  to  exist  in  other 
conditions  of  being,  with  or  without  a  b'>dy  and  environed  by  another 
sphere,  come  under  the  same  category. 

Of  all  these  causative  energies  the  ocmditiions  are  hi  part  Amiished  by  the  soul  itself;  as 
when  memory,  imagination,  and  thought  act  on  the  materials  famished  for  it  by  the  previous 
action  of  the  soul  in  acquisitive  and  intuitive  knowledge.  In  respect  to  these  conditjons, 
the  soul  is  dependent  upon  its  own  nature,  for  it  is  a  bemg  as  well  as  a  causative  agent  For 
other  conditions  of  its  causative  energies,  it  is  dependent  on  the  material  worid.  Each  of 
these  classes  of  causal  activities  are  exerdsed  according  to  theiir  appropriate  laws. 

^   8  648.  Besides  the  relations  of  causation  there  are  relations 

Aitribulefl      of    ^  ,     .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ^       rm 

design  in  th«  of  oestgn  which  pertaui  to  the  souL  These  are  conspicuous 
both  in  the  relations  of  one  power  and  act  of  the  soul  ta 
another,  and  also  in  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  external  world  and 
the  body  which  connects  it  with  that  world.  All  of  these  relations  are 
attributes  of  the  soul,  and  some  are  so  necessary  to  an  adequate  concep- 
40 
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tion  of  its  nature  as  to  deserve  to  be»  connted  amo  \g  its  essential  attri 
bnteR.  This  suggests  the  distinction  between  these  attributes  as  essential 
and  non-essential.  The  essential  attributes  are  peculiar  in  thm,  that 
they  are  necessary  to  the  very  conception  of  the  soul  a«  mch,  and  so 
far  are  logically  essential.  They  are  also  found  actually  present  in  a 
class  of  individual  beings,  which  exist  under  the  permanent  laws  or 
order  of  the  universe,  and  are  essential  to  the  operation  of  its  laws  and 
the  designs  of  its  being.  Other  attributes  are  called  properties  not  because 
they  are  less  universal  or  necessary  under  the  fixed  constitution  of  things, 
nor  because  they  are  less  inevitable  and  essential  as  causes  to  account  for 
phenomena,  but  only  because  they  are  not  required  for  the  ends  of  logical 
knowledge  to  define  and  distinguish  the  soul  from  other  kinds  ot 
being. 

Ab  has  already  been  said,  when  attributes  are  spoken  of  especially  as  belonging  to  b 
Bobsuince,  it  is  the  essential  attributes  which  are  intended ;  those  which  constitute  and 
define  a  class  or  species  and  which  are  present  in  permanently  existing  indindnals,  as  in  the 
inorgiinic  world,  or  are  perpetually  reproduced,  as  in  the  world  of  life. 

Besides  these  attributes  which  are  common  to  all  souls,  and  which  are  easen- 
IndWidnalattrf-  tial  to  the  logical  conception  of  all,  there  are  attributes  or  relations  of  each 
hntesoftheaoui    in^ji^^ual  soul,  which  are  known  and  knowable  by  each  individual  to  and 

of  himself.  Each  individual  ego  is  the  subject  and  agent  of  his  own  acts  and 
states.  Those  which  are  his  own,  he  knows  by  intuition,  as  well  as  the  ego  which  acts  and 
supposes  them.  This  ego  is  most  conspicuously  manifested  in  the  will.  Its  interests  and 
oharacter  constitute  the  ends  and  aims  of  individual  activity. 

The  inquirer  for  spiritual  substance  would  say,  peihaps,  here  is  the  substance 
How  ftrthe  ego  of  the  soul.  Perhaps  in  this  permanent  ego  as  related  to  its  diverse  and 
tubstanoe.  changing  acts  and  products  may  be  detected  the  real  spiritual   substanee 

which  is  the  origin  and  type  of  the  various  corporeal  substances,  which  we 
invest  with  their  appropriate  attributes.  On  looking  more  closely,  he  finds  that  this  ego  is  a 
being,  though  it  is  directly  known  in  a  way  quite  unique  and  peculiar.  To  know  the  ego 
is  a  being,  is  not  to  know  it  is  a  substance.  That  a  substance  must  be  a  b^ng  all  concede,  but 
tn  order  that  it  may  be  known  also  as  a  substance,  it  must  be  known  ui  certun  relations,  and 
it  is  by  its  capacity  to  exist  and  be  known  in  these  relations  that  it  is  known  also  as  a  snb* 
stance.  Those  relations  of  the  mdividual  ego  which  are  commonly  recognized  and  by  whidi 
it  is  distinguished  and  defined,  are  its  capacities  to  do  and  to  suffer,  to  know  and  attain  its 
end  or  destiny.  These  are  the  attributes  of  this  peculiar  being,  which  as  dtaHnffrntked  and 
defined  by  these  i«  called  tpiritual  mbstanee.  These  attributes  are  all  found  in  the  Categories 
of  Causation  and  Design.  When  to  these  wc  add  its  relations  of  Identity  and  Time  we  com* 
plete  the  cycle  of  its  attributes.    From  this  Induction  we  derive  the  following  definition. 

Hunaa spiritual  §  ^^^'  ^^  Substance  which  we  eaU  the  human  sotd^  is  an 
mbiitanm  do-  identical  enduring  sdfy  capable  of  spiritual  acts  and  states  in 
the  succession  of  time^  and  adapted  to  certain  ends  for  itseij 
and  the  universe  of  being.  The  relation  of  substance  and  attribute  asserted 
in  this  definition  is  that  of  a  being  on  the  one  hand,  of  which  on  the  other 
n  Tariety  of  relations  is  affirmed,  as  of  time,  identity,  causation  and  deugn. 
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Of  these  relatioiia,  ihoee  which  are  especUllj  prominent  are  Ihs  cautoHtc. 
Certain  cwm-  These  are  its  so-called  Faculties,  which  are  capacities  for  special  and  distin 
2»itB*«MinIti»    guishable  modes  of  causal  activity.     By  these  attributes  it  is  adequately 

disiiiiguished  from  other  kinds  of  being.  Even  the  human  soul  is  effectually 
distinguished  by  these  faculties  from  the  other  species  of  spiritual  being.  When  the  soul  \k 
thought  or  spoken  of  as  a  substance,  it  should  be  thought  of  as  endowed  with  causul  attributes, 
and  by  these  can  alt  spiritual  substance  be  best  defined.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  meas- 
are  the  soul  by  the  body,  or  to  affirm  of  it  relations  or  endowments  which  are  like  the 
oorporeal,  the  mind  either  supplies  the  little  that  it  knows  by  some  gross  or  refined  theory 
of  materialism  or  falls  into  vague  or  fantastic  imagtry.  This  explains  why  the  impression  is 
lenaciously  held  that  substance— i.  e.  definable  being — must  necessarily  be  hard  and  material, 
even  when  it  is  applied  to  spirit    But  this  impression,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  well  founded. 

Mr.  J.  Stmart  Mill,  in  hii  ExamiwUUm  qT  Sir  WaUam  mimi!Um*$  Fhihiophv,  chap.  xlL, 
Mr.  Mill's  oon-  ^"  gtven  a  laborioiu  explanation  of  onr  oonoeptian  of  the  mind  or  soul,  upon  the  prin* 
eepkon  of  the  oiple  of  what  he  omlls  *  the  Psyohologloal  Tbeoiy,*— which  in  reality  signtfiee  the  Asso- 
B<nil-  datlonal  Psychotogy.    He  first  reaolvei  our  belief  that  **  the  mind  exists '*  iato  *'tba 

belief  of  a  permanent poM/6<7t7y  of  its  states."  He  then  asserts  that  our  l}oUef  in  its 
existence  when  it  is  inactive,  contains  nothing  more  than  <*  that  my  eapabilUy  of  feeling  is  not,  in  that  in- 
terval, permanently  destroyed.**  He  then  adds  that  the  mind  is  defined  *'  as  nothing  bat  the  series  of  our 
sensations  as  they  '*  aotnally  **  oconr  with  the  addition  of  infinite  ponibilitiM  for  their  actual  realisation.** 
Again,  **  the  mind  is  but  a  series  of  feelings,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  thread  of  consciousness,  however 
supplemented  by  believed  possibilities  of  consciousness.'*  Again,  he  speaks  of  *•  the  theory  which  resolves 
mind  into  a  series  of  feelings,  with  a  backgitiund  of  pouibiiitiet  of  feelings."  Again,  "  if  we  speak  of  the 
mind  as  a  series  of  feelings,  we  are  obliged  to  complete  the  statement  by  calling  it  a  serUi  of  fuHngt  which 
is  aware  qf  itself  atpa$t  and  fature ;  and  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  believing  tfaat  the  mind  or 
Bgo  is  sonnethSng  diflerent  from  any  series  of  fieeUngs  or  possibilities  of  them,  or  of  accepting  the  paradox 
that  something  which,  ex  hypotKeti,  is  but  a  series  of  feelings,  can  be  aware  of  itself  ns  a  scries.  The 
truth  is  that  we  are  here  fftce  to  &ce  with  that  final  inexplicability  at  which,  oa  Sir  William  Hamilton  ot>- 
serves,  we  inevitably  arrive  when  we  reach  uhiimate  facts,"  eta 

One  scaxccly  knows  which  most  to  admire  in  these  statements,  the  clearness  of  the  perception  of  the 
dlflcuHy  which  embarrasses  the  outhor^s  own  theory,  or  the  fiulure  to  observe  tliat  the  dil&oulty  originates 
solely  ex  hypothesi  MUliand.  The  question  is  simply,  what  are  the  ultimate  facts  which  are  finally  in- 
explicable? Do  they  or  do  they  not  involve  the  recognition  of  the  self-conscious  ego,  identical,  existing  in 
time,  as  Mill  denio4 ;  or  "  of  a  series  of  feelings  aware  of  itself  as  post  and  ftitnre  T'*  Is  the  conception 
of  the  soul  truly  expressed  when  it  is  resolved  into  **  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation ;  *'  or  by  the  oaser* 
tion  to  it  of  Faculties,  under  the  category  of  catua  ian  believed  to  be  universal  and  necea^ary  ?  Is  "  the 
background  of  possibilities  ot  feeling**  and  "  of  inilnile  possibilities  for  their  actual  realisation  **  a  happy 
Biibstttute  for  the  aMsumption  qf  design  as  necessary  in  order  to  explain  our  belief  in  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  an  ageaU  cren  though  it  is  not  consciously  activo ;  and  in  its  permanent  adaptation  to  the  forces 
of  the  universe  which  are  the  conditions  of  its  existence  and  Its  acttrity  t 

IV.    Material  substance. 

§  650.  Every  material  sabstance  is,  like  Bpiritual  substance,  a 
sSSSrJtefinel?*  being  discerned  or  discernible  by  intuitive  or  direct  knowl- 
edge and  also  definable  by  a  sufficient  variety  and  number 
of  relations  to  distinguish  it  from  other  beings.  These  relations  are  dis- 
cerned by  thought,  and  exist  between  itself  and  other  substances,  material 
and  spiritual.  A  material  substance  may  be  defined^  a  being  occupying  defi- 
nite limits  in  space,  and  productive  of  specific  setisations  in  the  sentient  soul 
an  occasion  of  which  it  is  perceived  or  known  to  exist. 

First  of  all,  it  is  related  'to  space  in  trinal  extension.     It 

itatrinsiexton-   might  be  Urged  that,  in  one  sense,  the  spectrum  cast  by 

the  camera  on  a  screen,  or  the  rainbow  flung  athwart  a 

cloud  are  material  substances,  with  only  superficial  or  binal  extension ;  but 
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material  Bubstance,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  has  threefold  extension,  or,  aa 
we  say,  extension  in  three  dimensions.  These,  arranged  in  some  form, 
are,  as  has  been  sufficiently  explained,  its  indicia  and  evidences  as  far  aa 
they  go,  and  essential  to  its  very  notion. 

Corporeal  substance  has  a  second  relation  to  space,  viz:,  that 
impeneinbiiitj.   of  space-occupying  or  space-filling.    This  is  often  called  the 

solidity  or  impenetrability  of  matter,  but  should  be  oareiiilly 
distinguished  from  that  power  of  matter  to  awaken  the  sensation  of  hard- 
ness, which  is  also  called  solidity.  The  first  is  a  relation  to  space  which  ia 
tested  and  expressed  by  the  application  of  motion.  The  second  is  the  oty 
pacity  of  the  body  to  excite  a  specific  sensation  upon  the  pressTire  of  touch. 
These  relations  of  corporeal  substance  to  space  are  all  represented  or 
generalized  by  means  of  motion  or  the  movableness  of  body  in  three 
directions,  as  has  already  been  explained,  §  577. 

The  third  class  of  relations  which  belong  to  corporeal  sab- 
SbieqS5Siieir"   stance  are  its  powers  variously  to  affect,  through  the  senses, 

the  body  as  animated  and  ensouled,  and  also  the  soul  itself 
as  a  sentient  agent.  Every  material  substance  has  power  to  produce 
certain  so-called  impressions  on  the  so-called  organs  of  sensation,  t.e.  upon 
the  body  as  organized  to  receive  these  impressions.  Of  these  effects  the 
vibration  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  formation  of  the  image  on  the  retina, 
are  sufficient  examples.  These  may  occur  without  sensation,  as  is  mani- 
fest in  cases  of  disease,  of  mental  excitement,  and  of  the  use  of  an»sthetic 
agents.  But  the  condition  of  these  effects  even,  is  a  vitalized  or  living 
body.  Consequent  upon  these  are  those  effects  upon  the  sensitive  or  sen- 
tient soul  which  are  called  sensations,  or  sensations  proper.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  last  is  a  body  living  and  ensouled.  In  sensation,  or  rather,  in 
the  sense-element  of  the  complex  act  called  sense-perception,  the  soul  is 
purely  receptive  or  passive  and  the  material  substance  is  active:  that  is,  it 
is  causative  of  the  various  distinguishable  effects  which  are  known  by  ex- 
perience. Its  various  powers  to  produce  these  sensations  are  all  compre* 
bended  under  the  category  or  relation  of  causation. 


Into  this  oateRory  of  caoaatiTe  forces  ofhen  bring  the  pow«r  daim«d  tor  i 
Cfuue  ™  peroep-  pzoduoe  peroeptions  in  the  soul.  Aoooiding  to  their  theory,  every  Mi  or  state  of  per* 
tions  as  distin-  oeption  of  material  objects  is  an  oflbct  which  is  wrought  upon  the  soal  by  the  eiBcient 
^^tl^  7'^^°^  causation  of  material  substance,  or  which,  at  the  utmost,  is  the  effect  of  the  Joint  aetloD 
''^'^^^  of  the  two  factors  or  co-e2icient  agents,  rix.,  causative  matter  and  causative  mind.    The 

first  is  the  view  of  John  Stuart  Mill :  **  A  body,  aooording  to  the  received  doctrine  of  modem  metaphysi- 
cians, may  be  defined,  the  external  cause  to  which  we  ascribe  our  sensstione.  When  I  eee  and  toveh  a 
piece  of  gold,  I  am  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  a  yellow  color,  and  sensations  of  hardness  and  weight,  orf 
by  varying  the  modo  of  handling,  I  may  add  to  these  sensations  many  others  completely  distinct  fnm 
them.  The  sensations  are  all  of  which  I  am  directly  oonseioas ;  but  I  ooniider  them  aa  prodooed  by  acna* 
thing  not  only  existing  independently  of  my  will  but  external  to  my  bodily  organs  and  to  my  mind.  Tfaii 
external  something  I  call  a  Body.*'    LoffUj  L  c  S,  $  7. 

«  Matter,  then,  may  be  defined  a  Permanent  Possibility  of  Senaatlon.  I  afiinn  with  oonfidenesi,  ikal 
this  conception  of  matter  includes  the  whole  meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  common  world,  apart  ham 
philosophical  and  sometimes  from  theological  theories."    Exam,  qf  HamiUon*t  PhiL,  e.  xL 

Similar  to  thiF  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.    Lteturei,  IMS. 
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Tha  sMond  ?kv  is  hald  by  Kant  and  in  part  eonntenanoad  \fy  Hamilton*  and  regatda  knowledge  ai 
the  joint  prodoot  of  tvo  caaBative  agents,  Tia.,  body  with  its  agencies  npon  sense  giving  the  maUer^  and 
tike  mind  with  ita  cansiitation  ftirnishing  the/orsu  of  knowledge.  This  yitiw,  nnlfka  tfaaflxst,  does  not  ainl 
the  mind  into  a  mere  reoipieni  of  the  unpressions  caused  by  the  body»  hat  it  makes  the  mind  itself  a  joint 
canse  of  the  e£BDet ;  holding  the  aotiyity  of  the  mind  in  knowing,  to  be  oodrdinate  with  and  similar  to  the 
caosal  activity  of  matterupon  the  aenaea.  Kant  oaniea  this  mistake  to  its  wont  possible  extrene  by 
soggMting  tliat  the  oonstatntion  of  the  mind  as  a  oo-flMtor  to  the  effect  might  also  be  changeable,  and 
with  it  the  nature  of  knowledge  itselt  Hamilton  holds  baok  tcom  this  conclusion,  but  seems  often  in 
part  to  sanction  it  when  he  insists  that  all  knowledge  ia  relative  to  our  ftnulties  and  that  many  faiida> 
mental  relations  are  only  neoessaiy  from  the  impotenoe  of  our  powariy  1  «.» neoessaiy  to  us  only  aa  w 
are  human,  and  rekUiMljf  to  thia  human  constitution. 

§  651.  It  IB  serious  error  to  class  among  the  attributes  ol 
to*b?wtoSS  matter  the  capacity  to  be  perceived  or  known.  The  possi- 
bility of  being  perceived  ^  in  itself  no  attribute  of  matter 
in  the  sense  of  causative  power.  To  perceive  is  an  act  of  the  mind. 
The  causative  energy  and  the  capacity  which  fits  for  it,  both  pertain  to 
this  mind  alone.  The  matter,  so  &r  as  perceived,  acts  neither  upon  the 
body  nor  the  souL  The  matter  is,  t^  6l,  exists,  and  is  known  to  be.  Nor 
is  it  correct  to  say,  that  it  is  known  only  aa  the  cause  of  the  sensations 
which  the  soul  suffers  or  receives;  making  it  to  be  known  only  as  the 
unknoum  cause  of  a  /eU  effect.  We  should  rather  say,  it  is  known  to  be 
and  known  aa  causing  these  sensations,  i.  e.,  is  known  to  be  and  to  be  caus- 
ally related,  cf.  §  40. 

In  that  complex  state  which  we  call  sense-perception,  in  which  the  oeHxnii/  of  the  soal  as 
knowing  is  blended  with  the  passlTity  of  the  sonl  as  tentierUj  we  cannot  indeed  separate  the 
object  which  is  known  from  the  state  which  is  suffered,  but  that  the  two  are  diyerse  we  know, 
and  that  objective  reality  belongs  to  the  one  and  subjective  transitoriness  to  the  other,  we  are 
also  certain.  Space  is  a  reaUty,  and  so  are  the  spatial  relations  of  the  otject  known.  The 
apprehension  of  being  is  conditioned  by  the  presence  of  matter  acting  on  the  sensorium  and 
the  sentient  mind.  But  nether  the  mind's  state  of  knowing  nor  the  object  as  known  are  the 
paroduct  of  the  causative  powers  of  matter  acting  alone  or  in  coi\junction  with  other  causative 
powers  of  the  mind.  To  know  U  an  act,  and  is  amply  to  be  certain  that  its  object  is,  even 
though  that  object  also  is  known  to  be  acting  on  the  agent  which  perceives  or  knows. 

fiendes  the  relations  of  material  substances  to  the  animated  and  ensouled  body,  there  is  a 
class  of.  relations  which  it  holda  to  other  bodies.  These  are  its  powers  to  produce  effects  in 
or  upon  them.  They  comprehend  all  the  properties  of  matter  whatever^  whether  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  organic,  which  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  or  which  science  may  in  future  unfold. 
That  all  these  attributee  are  comprehended  under  the  carnal  relation  is  too  obvious  to  need 
illustration  or  proof. 

^  ...      §  652.  Many  of  these  are  called  not  the  attrihUea  of  matter. 

The  to-o  ailed       o  tr  v 

properties  of  but  slmply  Its  properties^  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
required  to  define  and  distinguish  it  from  other  kinds  of 
being.  They  are  not  involved  in  the  essence  of  the  notion  matter.  They 
are  not  revealed  by  the  analysis  of  this  notion,  but  are  either  superinduced 
upon  its  content  by  the  processes  of  induction  and  observation,  or  are 
perhaps  deduced  from  its  original  and  essential  constituents,  or  from  what 
these  constituents  involve  in  the  way  of  necessary  inference  when  coupled 
with  the  enlarged  knowledge  repecting  them  which  induction  gives. 
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The  relatione  considered  thns  far  are  those  of  ^pctce  and  causcUiofu 
The  analysis  has  established  our  definition  of  material  substance  to  be 
correct,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  being  having  a  definite  form  or  outline,  {involf^ 
ing  relations  to  space  or  other  bodies  existing  in  space^)  cccupying  exclu 
sively  some  portion  of  space,  {involving  space^dcUions^  and  produotiye 
of  specific  sensations  in  the  sentient  soul  on  occasion  of  which  it  is  known 
to  be,  {involving  relations  0/ causation). 

These  attributes  ^^  ^  further  to  be  obeerred  that  this  complex  or  collection  of  relatiaDS  does 
^tin?^  ^  ^^^  (TOTu^thite  material  substance.  The  so-called  **  collection  of  attributes " 
not  comtitate  which  Locke,  and  Hume,  and  Brown,  and  J.  Mill  speak  of,  do  not  by  their 
"^*^*  union  or  unition  make  matter  to  beeotne  substance ;  they  simply  indicate  that 

It  u  a  material  substance.  They  are  relatiODS  which  dejme  and  diaUnpuish  it  as  such.  Th^ 
constitute  its  logical  enence  only.  They  make  up  the  conUni  of  the  complex  notion  called 
material  substance.  They  constitute  the  concept  which  we  affirm  of  all  matter,  but  they  do 
not  constitute  material  substance  itself.  Even  simple  notions,  as  red  and  vhite^  suppose  th« 
reality  to  be  known  which  they  generalize,  and  can  only  be  interpreted  by  that  real  knowledge 
of  their  import  which  is  obtained  by  sense-perception.  The  union  of  these  constituents  bio 
a  complex  notion  does  not  dispense  with  a  similar  reference  to  real  knowledge.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  element  being  which  is  implied  in  such  definition.  Being^  like  every  other  simple 
notion,  cannot  be  defined ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  we  have  already  seen,  §  544,  that  it  can- 
not be  known  and  understood.  To  know  and  explain  it,  we  need  only  refer  to  what  we  do 
and  gam  m  every  act  of  direct  or  real  knowledge.  By  a  reference  to  this  experience,  we  ex- 
plam  the  meaning  of  the  notion,  and  of  the  word. 

§  653.  A  material  substance  has  been  defined  as  exclusiyely 
SoSTby  mattS"    ocoupying  a  portion  of  space.    It  is  not  required  that  tbia 

portion  of  space  should  be  of  any  definite  size  or  dimensiona 
A  grain  of  sand  is  a  material  substance,  so  is  a  huge  mass  of  sand-stone. 
So  is  a  mass  of  water  or  the  indefinitely  expanded  atmosphere.  All  that  Lb 
required  is,  that  the  mass,  be  it  greater  or  smaller,  should  be  so  fixed  and 
held  together  in  its  parts  as  to  occupy  continuously  their  defined  limits. 
The  continuity  of  parts  is  of  more  importance  than  the  continuity  of  de- 
finite outline.  This  continuity  or  coherence  of  parts  is  maintained  in 
different  substances  by  different  agencies.  The  constituent  parts  may  be 
held  together  by  simple  mechanical  aggregation  under  the  force  of  cohe- 
sive attraction.  They  may  be  held  more  closely  by  the  polar  force  of 
crystalline  arrangement.  They  may  be  united  still  more  intimately  under 
the  laws  of  chemical  affinity.  They  may  be  combined  and  assimilated 
into  the  forms  and  products  of  organic  existence ;  or  the  substance  may 
be  conceived  as  an  ultimate  molecule,  or  monadical  celL  Every  being, 
that  is  one  and  continuous,  of  whatever  size,  in  whatever  form,  or  held  by 
whatever  bond  of  union,  is  a  materiax  substance. 

A  certain  continaity  in  time  or  permanence  is  also  required  as  a  definiBg 
P«rmanenoe  of  characteristic  of  substance,  or  is  implied  in  its  definition.  This  integrity  ol 
^po^oe-ooeopa*    ^^  whole  is  presumed  as  having  continued  and  as  likely  to  continue  lor 

some  considerable  period,  or  the  being  Indicated  would  soaroeljr  be  oaDod  • 
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nbatanoe.  It  oertaioly  would  not  be  worth  noticing  by  defining  attributes  if  It  did  not  sc 
remain.  There  are  certain  chemical  substances  that  only  remain  solid  under  extreme  cold 
and  pressure.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  is  carhonie  acid  paa,  which  when 
made  solid  has  definite  and  peculiar  attributes.  Were  it  not  that  it  can  be  constantly  produced 
irom  materials  sad  by  processes  within  the  reach  of  eveiy  chemist,  it  would  not  be  known  or 
named  at  all  What  this  so-called  substance  is  to  its  constitueut  elements  and  laws,  erery 
organic  bdng  Is  to  the  agencies  that  sustain  it  in  its  continued  existence  and  functions 
Whether  it  be  the  epbemeris  that  exists  for  an  hour  or  the  elephant  that  survives  a  century, 
the  animal  structure  is  sustained  by  food  and  air,  etc.  When  these  decay  or  the  capacity  to 
appropriate  them  fails,  the  elements  take  another  form  as  truly  as  do  those  of  the  solidified 
carbonic  acid,  or  of  the  ihful  globule  of  potassium.  So  is  it  with  the  tiny  plant  of  a  week, 
with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  the  yew  that  counts  its  age  by  centuries.  They  exist  by  the 
oonsplring  and  sustaining  force  of  the  whole  of  the  globe  which  gives  a  standing  plaoe  and 
food,  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  which  furnishes  mobture  and  gaseous  pabulum,  and  the 
sun  which  directly  imparts  its  stimulating  light  and  heat,  and  indirebtly  controls  the  rain  and 
the  dew. 

§  654.  The  relative  permanence  of  material  substance  ex- 
Sirialrabs^oe!  P^*^°*  *^®  possibility  of  its  identity.  Identity  in  such  a  sub- 
stance may  pertain  to  the  constituent  elements  only,  or  to 
the  form  only,  or  to  the  uniting  force,  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  connec- 
tion of  one  part  with  another  in  a  series  of  changes  which  involve  a  total 
alteration  of  both  constituents  and  form.  Thus  if  the  same  particles 
remain  united  in  the  same  form  by  mechanical  aggregation,  the  substance 
is  eminently  the  same;  the  only  diversity  in  suoh  a  case  being  that  of 
relation  to  the  person  affirming  it — a  diversity  of  time  or  place  or  both. 
Should  the  constituents  remain  the  same  and  the  form  be  changed, 
it  would  be  called  the  same,  because  the  constituents  are  viewed  aa 
more  important  than  the  form.  If  the  external  form  is  changed  by 
growth  or  development,  as  in  plants  or  animals,  the  force  that  unites 
the  parts  is  regarded  as  making  them  a  substance.  If  the  parts  of  a 
knife  or  a  ship  are  displaced  and  replaced  by  successive  removals  and 
substitutions  while  the  form  and  functions  are  retained,  the  substance  is 
Btill  called  the  same  by  a  loose  analogy  taken  from  living  agents  and  their 
gradual  accretion  and  growtL 

Still  iVirther:  the  material  substance  thus  defined  is  only  the  general  notion 
material  snb-  of  substance,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  every  individual  substance.  But 
J^^t"  ^®^^    can  we  not  define  an  individual  substance?    The  nearest  approach  to  such 

a  definition  is  by  means  of  the  relations  of  both  time  and  spaoe  conjoined. 
An  individual  material  substance  is  a  being  occupying  exclusively  a  portion  of  space  at  a  given 
portion  of  tame.  Either  of  these  relations  alone,  as  is  obvious,  is  general  and  applicable  to  any 
materia]  substance,  but  both  together  can  only  be  affirmed  of  a  single  one.  These  two  give 
the  principle  OT  d^nidon  of  indtviduation  so  far  as  it  can  be  accomplished  by  general  or 
oonmion  relations.  The  adjective  ikU  indicates  the  same,  for  the  service  of  language;  hence 
the  speculations  of  the  schoolmen  respecting  the  hcKceiiaa  of  any  existing  thing;  which  they 
Mught  to  kreat  as  a  generalized  attribute.  The  relations  to  the  ego  of  the  mental  acts  and 
states  of  which  the  individual  is  direotly  oonsdous,  in  a  sinular  sense  individualize  the  con« 
teption  of  mental  sabstanoe^  evidencing  its  reality  and  expluning  its  meaning. 
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§  655.  We  have  seen  that  a  change  in  form  and  strncture  oi 
of    new    rob-   both,  faivolves  the  production  of  a  new  sabstance,  because  it 

involves  the  production  of  relations  which  clearly  distinguisb 
ffuch  a  substance.  A  living  being,  as  an  animal,  conaiBts  in  part  of  oer 
tain  material  particles  or  elementa  If  a  succession  of  changes  or  de* 
compositions  and  recompositions  could  go  on  before  onr  eyes,  so  that  we 
could  trace  the  same  particles  back  through  every  form  in  which  they  can 
possibly  exist,  thi"ough  plant,  mineral,  earth,  air,  water,  and  in  every  pos- 
sible form  of  chemical  and  crystalline  combination,  till  we  had  reached  the 
ultimate  molecules,  or  elements  of  all  and  of  each,  we  should  evolve  a 
series  of  substances,  one  aiter  another,  in  a  consecutive  order  of  gradation* 

But  the»  gimplest  elements,  the  ultimate  partiolee,  would  still  be  substanoes 
Tntlonate  pazti-  with  attributes  with  which  they  must  still  exists  and  from  whidi  they  oould 
datoreleinenta.    ^^^  j^  f^^  y^  parted.    Those  who  seek  an  interior  substance,  CQMlltQtii^ 

the  nucleus  or  core  of  the  outer,  are  misled  by  a  secondary  use  of  the  word. 
If  a  momentary  form  of  being  is  resolved  into  its  more  pennanent  constituents,  these  often  tie 
calltd  its  substance,  and  so  in  general  those  forces  and  Uws  which  are  relatively  permanent 
are  called  hy  eminetiee  substantial  and  real.  These  are  ordinarily  solid,  compact,  and  tangible, 
in  contrast  with  the  loosely-cohesive,  the  diflfVised,  and  impalpable.  For  this  reason  the  former 
are  counted  substantial.  The  moi»  fixed  and  pcnnanent  are  usually  more  obvious  to  the 
grosser  senses,  especially  the  sense  of  touch,  which  for  so  many  reasons  is  the  leading  seme. 
The  case  of  solidified  cart>onic  acid  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  it  shows  that  such  an  ap- 
plication of  the  word  substance  is  accidental  only,  and  not  solidly  grounded. 

In  awnimiTig  or  aeeUng  for  saob  a  flubstonoe  philosophers  have  lo«t  sight  of  the  philo- 
The  real  Essence  sophioal  conception  of  sabstance  and  have  substituted  in  its  place  one  that  is  narrairaK 
^r^^3%SiW  ^  in  *°^  Poraly  aoGidental.  When  Looks,  for  example,  speaks  of  the  real  easenoo  as  •<  that 
itulf.  f^  oozutitation  of  any  thing,  which  is  the  foundation  of  those  properties  that  arc 

oomhlned  in,  and  are  constantly  found  to  oo*ezist  with  the  nominal  eapeoce ;  that  par> 
tl  jular  constitution,  which  every  thing  has  within  itseU;  without  any  relation  to  any  thing  without*** 
the  real  essence  here  supposed,  if  it  is  a  constitution  of  any  thing  on  which  its  properties  depend,  must  be 
either  itself  one  or  more  material  force  or  agent,  or  its  properties  or  1aws*-i.  e.,  it  most  he  itself  natter  or 
the  relations  of  matter.  If  it  is  matter,  it  is  still  substance  with  attributes.  If  it  is  a  rdation  of  mattw.  It 
is  an  attribute  requiring  a  substance  of  which  it  may  be  afflrmed.  On  either  supposition  this  real  oonstiti^ 
tion  of  a  thing  on  which  Its  properties  depend,  leaves  us  as  far  as  ever  fhim  attaining  to  an  interior  sab- 
itanoe  fty  ittelf.  Whether  or  not  Locke  would  have  allowed  that  he  intended  by  his  "  real  essenoe  **  what 
be  elsewhere  calls  "  substance,*'  it  is  evident  that  all  who  conoeive  a  substance  to  "  underlie**  the  attxi- 
butus,  and  who  make  efforts  to  <*  unearth  "  it,  can  have  no  other  oooception  of  it,  tiian  some  "Jtaed  eemaU 
fM/t'Mi "  on  which  these  nttributes  depend.  The  '*  underlfiu^  subtUnee  **  of  the  iohools,  the  *'  tkinf  in  H^ 
§a/**  of  Kant,  are  mere  names,  whioh  signify  either  befaig  in  tiie  abctraet  or  heingin  the  concrete.  If  it  is 
bdog  in  the  abstract,  then  it  must  be  synonymous  with  matter  aa  knovable,  i.  &,  it  is  a  eomeepi  only  wIMb. 
can  be  separate  from  its  relations  in  thought  but  never  in  ihct.  If  it  is  being  in  the  coacrsle^  than  ttds 
must  be  known  with  its  relations  and  never  apart  f  om  them.  In  either  ease  the  substance  or  thing  1m 
itself t  cannot  be  known  by  itself. 

A  material  sub-  §  ^^^*  ^^  '^  °^^  essential  to  a  material  substance  that  it  be 
2JJ*f22^SJ  ^dependent  or  self-sabsistent.  This  was  insisted  on  by 
*°^  Spinoza,  wbo  defines  substance  to  be  **ehat  whieh  exkis  and 

%$  conceived  by  itself,^  "  Per  suhstantiam  irUeUigo  id  quod  in  $e  eH  0i 
per  se  concipitur;  hoc  est  id  cujtts  conceptus  non  indigei  coneqpiu  aUerruB 
rei  a  quoformari  deheat.^    JSthices^  p.  I  def.  3. 

From  this  definition  the  inference  was  direct  and  irresistible,  that  nc 
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finite  sabstance  is  poBsible,  b^canse  every  so-called  finite  material  substance 
is  produced  or  sustained  by  other  material  beings,  and  is  dependent  op 
them ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  but  one  such  substance,  and  that  is  the 
total  of  all  which  exist — the  universe ;  this  totality  being  conceived  ai 
absolute  and  independent.  Locke  falls  into  a  similar  manner  of  speaking  in 
the  sentence  just  quoted,  when  he  speaks  of  the  constitution  '^  which  every 
thing  has  within  itself  without  any  relation  to  any  thing  without."  Simi* 
lar  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Whewell,  that  substance  is  indestructible. 
^  The  supposition  of  the  existence  of  substance  is  so  far  from  being  uncer- 
tain, that  it  carries  with  it  irresistible  conviction,  and  substance  is  neces- 
sarily conceived  as  something  which  cannot  be  produced  or  destroyed.** 
Hist.  ofScient  Ideas,  voL  ii.  p.  82. 

Our  analysis  has  shown  that  a  material  substance  is  so  far  from  being  independent  of  othef 
beings  and  forces,  that,  properlj  speaking,  no  material  sabstance  is  in  any  sense  independent, 
or  can  be  conceived  to  be  so.  Every  material  sabstance  is  what  it  is  by  the  productive  orsos- 
taining  force  of  all  other  beings  and  forces  in  the  universe.  It  is  also  conceived  and  defined 
to  be  what  it  is  by  its  relations  to  these  foroea,  expressedly  and  impliedly.  It  cannot  exist  and 
cannot  be  defined  except  by  these  relations  to  other  beings  and  agendee.  The  solidified  car- 
bonic acid  is  no  more  truly  dependent  for  its  being  on  the  pressure  and  cold  that  hold  fieist  its 
constituents,  than  the  oak  that  for  centuries  has  thrust  its  roots  into  the  crevices  of  the 
eternal  rock,  or  than  the  rock  itself  or  the  solid  substance  of  the  earth,  are  dependent  upon 
the  agencies  that  hold  them  in  place,  and  conditionate  the  functions  of  each.  Modem  science 
has  impressed  this  lesson  upon  all  its  devotees,  that  the  one  iives  in  and  depends  upon  the  all, 
and  that  the  all  makes  itself  felt  in  the  one  also :  that  nothing  in  the  universe  is  mdependent 
and  nothing  mconsiderable,  that  the  forces  and  laws  which  move  and  sway  the  whole;  produce^ 
sustain,  develop,  and  destroy  every  individual. 

If  material  substance  is  dependent,  it  is  not  necessarily  mdestructible.  If  the 
ITot  indostmcti-  forces  which  sustain  it  are  withdrawn,  or  their  action  is  chai^d,  it  ceases  to 
Ue<  be,  or  ceases  to  be  tlie  same  substance  that  it  was.    It  may  be  an  induction 

which  is  well  grounded  in  observation,  that  the  ultimate  material  particles  or 
molecules  wiU  not  be  destroyed ;  but  to  call  these  the  only  material  substances  is  to  use  the 
word  in  a  narrow  and  special  sense.  Our  belief  in  the  indestructibility  of  these  ultimate  parti- 
cles is  not  an  axiom,  but  is  founded  on  other  assumptions,  coupled  with  extended  observation 
of  facts  and  wide-reaching  analogies. 

Oar  belief  in  its  §  ^^*^'  ^"^  7^^  ^^  ^^  assumc^  that  material  substances  are 
pou^odfn^ifilJ  permanent, — ^not  the  ultimate  particles  alone,  but  even  the 
"isn.  continuous  forms  in  which  they  exist  and  perpetually  reap- 

pear. If  we  did  not  assume  this,  we  should  not  define  the  constituents  of 
either,  we  should  not  form  them  into  concepts,  or  apply  these  concepts  for 
the  ends  of  knowledge  What  is  the  nature  and  what  are  the  grounds  of 
this  assumption  ?  In  its  nature  it  is  none  other  than  that  the  agencies  and 
laws  which  sustain  and  produce  them  will  remain,  at  least  till  they  have 
accomplished  the  ends  for  which  they  exist.  In  other  words,  it  is  only 
by  relations  of  orderly  design  that  we  can  explain  or  vindicate  that  belief 
in  the  permanence  of  the  material  structure  as  to  its  forms  of  being  and 
their  constituents  which  is  received  as  an  axiom  in  all  physical  or  inductivff 
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philosophy.  That  this  permanence  or  indestructibility  is  not  essential  oi 
necessary,  that  it  cannot  be  viewed  as  of  itself  an  axiom,  appears  fronj 
the  broader  anc*  ^per  axioms  into  which  it  may  be  resolved,  and  oq 
which  it  rests. 

When  on  the  one  Hand,  we  snow  that  aU  things  which  eeem  most  solid  and  permanent  ia 
matter,  are  the  constant  products  of  the  elements  and  foroes  which  bring  and  hold  them  together, 
we  seem  to  dissipate  all  substance  into  moving  and  struggling  partides,  and  to  resc^Tethemii- 
▼erse  itself  iuto  a  flux  of  changing  forces :  Substance  is  dissipated  into  shadow,  and  the  solid 
earth  with  all  its  forms  of  being  and  of  life,  is  liable  to  be  disintegrated  into  chaoa.  But 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  design  to  control  and  fix  these  forces  and  laws,  we  pro> 
vide  for  permanence  in  the  products  of  these  forces,  for  fixedness  in  material  substance^  and  in 
the  mind  which  interprets  material  being. 

There  are  philosophers  who  deny  that  there  are  permanent 
•eSm^io^ denV  forms  or  elements  of  material  substance.  Such  believe  that 
***™*°*°^  nothing  is  fixed,  either  in  substance  or  attributes;  that 
every  thing  in  the  universe  is  in  a  perpetual  flux,  that  the  law  of  develop- 
ment controls  all  existence,  so  that  one  form  and  species  of  being  is 
evolved  from  another — the  more  complex  from  the  more  simple — ^in  endless 
progression.  '  There  is  no  permanence  in  the  species  or  forms  of  organic 
matter,  or  among  living  beings,  but  the  tendency  to  development  creates 
new  forms,  and  these  again  others  still  more  complex  by  endless  change 
and  progress.  The  permanence  which  we  think  we  observe,  and  which 
we  recognize  in  language,  is  only  relative.  Compared  with  the  endless 
evolutions  of  ages,  it  is  brief  and  transitional.' 

The  grounds  alleged  for  this  dogma,  are  the  varieties  actuallj  observed  within  the  spedim 
and  forms  of  being  usually  considered  as  permanent  and  fixed,  and  the  extension  of  the  law 
supposed  to  be  thus  indicated  to  a  wider  range  of  supposed  deviations,  and  the  applicatfon  of 
it  on  a  scale  measured  by  the  lapse  of  enormous  periods  of  time.  One  relation  of  permanenoe 
in  nature  must,  however,  be  assumed  by  all  these  phUosophers,  and  that  is,  the  permanemie  of 
thu  law  orprintipU  of  development  xMf.  If  it  be  assumed  from  the  Umited  fiicts  and  obao^ 
vations  adduced,  that  this  law  of  development  has  prevailed  in  all  the  ages,  and  evolved  one 
form  of  being  after  another,  by  a  steady  progress  and  in  regular  order ;  then  the  permanenoe  of 
the  law  of  development  itsdf  must  be  referred  to  a  fixed  purpose  and  design  of  nature.  If  it 
is  accepted  as  the  product  of  induction,  induction  itself^  with  its  underlying  axioms  and  rales 
of  practice  rests  upon  assumed  design.  The  law  of  development  cannot,  therefore,  drive  the 
fact  of  design  out  of  the  universe,  nor  dispense  with  th^  assumption  of  dedgn  as  one  of 
the  axioms  pf  science. 

Y.  7%e  mutual  relationa  of  material  and  spiritual  substance  next  chum 
our  attention. 

7h«  redpioeai  §  6^8.  This  is  a  subject  of  special  difficulty  and  importance. 
S!aI^d'!5>StI  Many  of  the  attributes  of  both  mind  and  matter  can  only  be 
ftai  rnxbrtanoe.  explained  and  understood  by  means  of  one  another.  The 
one  can  be  defined  and  known  only  by  the  other.  To  understand  and 
describe  the  one  we  must  make  use  )f  the  other.    But  the  two  are  in  some 
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important  respects  very  uniike.  In  bringing  mind  and  matter  ander  tti€ 
categories  of  snbstanoe  and  attribute,  we  are  constantly  impeUed  to  mak« 
prominent  the  features  which  are  common  to  both.  And  yet  it  is  herf 
most  essential  that  we  notice  the  points  in  wiiich  they  are  especially  unlike. 
In  order  to  do  this  with  success,  we  must  first  consider  the  difference  be- 
tween the  direct  and  r^ftex  knatokdge  of  both  matter  and  spirit,  to  which 
the  mind  is  competent. 
«„  .     .  I'he  mind  knows  both  matter  and  mind  by  direct  and  r^ez 

Mind  and  mat-  *' 

ter  directly  knowledge.  By  direct  knowledge  in  sense-perception,  it 
knows  matter  as  a  being,  t.  e.  the  object  of  its  knowing.  By 
direct  knowledge  in  consciousness,  it  knows  itself  as  the  agent  which 
knows  matter,  and  is  also  the  subject  of  certain  sensations.  It  knows 
both  these  objects  in  certain  relations.  It  knows  matter  not  only  to  exist, 
but  to  be  diverse  from  itself  the  knower,  and  to  be  extended :  it  knows 
itself  to  exist,  and  enduringly  to  feel  and  act.  The  relations  involved  in 
this  direct  knowledge  of  matter  and  mind  are  common  and  diverse,  and 
are  possible  by  their  respective  relations  to  space  and  time. 

Relations  of  causation  and  design  may  also  be  affirmed  of  both  matter 
and  mind,  while  each  is  the  object  of  the  mind's  direct  cognition.  Thus 
one  material  object  may  be  viewed  as  the  cause  of  a  change  in  another, 
and  even  of  the  existence  of  another  material  object.  Thus  the  mind 
itself,  as  objective  to  its  own  consciousness,  may  be  viewed  as  the  cause 
of  its  own  spiritual  states,  or  of  any  effects  that  are  known  or  seem  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  spiritual  activity,  whether  these  involve  efficiency  or 
design. 

•»^  «_  ,  ^^  attribatee  of  matter  and  mind,  which  are  known  by  this  direct  knowl* 
edgeofboth.  edge,  are  easily  analyzed  and  miderstood.  But  when  mind  and  matter  are 
J^JJJJJfy  ^*  by  reflex  knowledge  viewed  in  their  mutual  relationa ;  when  their  capadtiea 
to  hold  relationg  to  one  another  or  to  act  upon  one  another  are  considered* 
then  the  analyns  becomes  difficult,  and  the  clear  expression  in  language  of  the  distinctioni 
observed,  is  embarrassing.  The  two  objects  compared  must  be  placed  side  by  side  before  the 
comparing  mind,  by  an  act  of  indirect  or  reflex  knowledge.  In  order  to  this,  the  mind,  or 
rather  the  soul  which  is  compared  with  matter,  must  be  ideally  separated  from  the  intellect  thai 
compares  the  two.  The  acts  and  powers  of  the  soul  most  be  considered  as  sentient  and  per- 
cipient.  We  have  seen  that  the  most  important  of  the  attributes  involved  are  those  of  causa- 
tion, and  that  the  attributes  of  matter  and  of  mind  which  are  to  be  determined,  are  their  capaci- 
ties to  produce  effects  upon  one  another.  But  what  kind  of  effects  ?  Effects  of  sensation 
only,  or  of  perception  also  ?  We  reply,  effects  of  sensation  only ;  for  perception  is  no  effed 
of  matter  upon  the  mind  or  soul  (§  661).  In  this  product  the  mind  only  is  active.  But 
matter,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  mind,  is  apprehended  as  the  cause  of  certain  sen^atioosi 
and  its  capacities  to  produce  these  sensations,  define  its  attributes  or  qualities.  But  in  order 
U>  be  known  with  attributes,  it  must  have  been  known,  by  direct  knowledge,  as  a  beinff, 

5ifttter  known  §  ^^^'  ^  Other  words,  in  sense-perception,  the  intellect 
to^taioin^  must  know  something  more  than  effects,  viz.,  specific 
sensations,  as  of  touch,  sight,  etc.,  for  which  it  assumes  an 
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unknown  cause,  viz.,  the  producer  of  these  felt  efiidcts,  and  invesui  with 
attributes  accordingly  ;  for  in  this  same  sense-perception  it  knows  matter 
as  being  as  well  as  certain  effects  or  sensations  in  itself.  This  is  its  pra* 
rogative  as  an  agent  competent  to  know.  It  not  only  knows  itself  and  those 
acts  and  objects,  that  are  purely  spiritual,  but  it  knows  material  objects 
idso.  If  it  did  not  know  them  direcUy  as  beings,  it  could  not  know  them 
as  extended  or  as  diverse  from  itself,  or  as  causal  agents. 

The  process  of  inferring  them  as  unknown  causes  of  known  effects,  or  as  *  possibilities  of 
sensation/  is  too  awkward  to  be  received,  and  is  beyond  the  capacities  of  thn  infant  mind. 
Tbej  must  be  known  by  direct  luiowledge  as  beings  producing  sensallons  if  the  mind, 
when  it  compares  the  one  agent  with  the  other  in  indirect  or  reflex  knowledge  and  applies 
to  b(»th  the  category  of  causation,  is  to  be  assured  that  there  are  two  beings  whose  cauaatm 
attributes  it  may  determine.  In  sense^eroeption,  the  mind  apprehends  matter  or  matedal 
being.  In  touch,  whether  viewed  as  a  special  sense  or  as  present  in  all  the  remaining  senses, 
the  mind  does  more  than  experience  hardness  which  is  intensified  into  a  painful  sensation  by 
pressure ;  it  does  more  than  experience  the  muscular  sensations  which  attend  the  use  of  tfa« 
locomotiye  or  muscular  power ;  it  knows  fnatter  om  hewg^  just  as  truly  as  it  knows  IA0  «^  ss 
hdng. 

These  beings  cannot  be  defined  as  beings,  because  we  define  by  relations  only. 
Being,  spirit aal  We  speak  of  beingness  or  entity  as  a  relation,  only  by  a  forced  use  of  thought 
nofbo  deflil5^'  ^^^  speech.  When  we  define  these  beings— the  ego  and  the  matter^  the 
spiritual  and  material  substance— we  use  only  their  common  and  several  rela- 
tions ;  we  recognize  their  attributes,  whether  these  are  relations  of  time  and  space,  or  of  cauaa- 
tion  and  design.  But  we  assume  and  imply  their  being,  and  that  we  know  the  being  of  each 
by  direct  and  satisfying  Imowledgc.  If  we  did  not  know  them  both  to  be,  we  should  not  seek 
to  astugn  their  respective  attributes  to  each.  We  should  not  seek  to  separate  the  agency  of 
each  in  the  effects  in  which  both  are  coefficient. 

We  say,  then,  without  resen'e,  that  the  mind  in  sense-perception,  knows  matter  or  mate- 
rial being  as  truly  and  as  directly  as  in  consciousness  it  knows  the  ego^  or  mental  being. 

^   S  660.    These  two  beins^s  which  are  separated  and  distin- 

Duallsm  of  ... 

matter  and   guished  from  ouc  another  bj  the  doalistic  analysis  of  direct 
by  unity  of   knowledge,  are  again  united  as  one  by  the  synthesis  of  thought. 
^^  Mrat  of  all  they  are  mated  as  beings  under  that  all-compre- 

hensive  category,  and  second^  by  the  similarities  of  the  several  relations 
which  are  common  to  both.  The  unknown  and  fleeting  material  substance 
that  has  eluded  the  definitions  of  philosophers,  is  the  something  which  is 
known  in  every  act  of  sense-perception:  which  is  defined^  indeed,  by 
means  of  the  relations  of  sense  and  of  thought ;  but  is  not  the  less,  but 
the  more  necessarily  assumed  to  be.  It  is  true,  the  most  impoitant  of  ibe 
relations  of  matter  are  its  relations  to  the  soul  itself,  and  the  most  ob- 
trusive of  the  affections  of  the  soul  are  its  sensations,  but  the  soul,  as 
intellect,  has  and  discerns  other  relations  than  these.  It  is  more  than  a 
conscious  receiver  of  sensations.  It  has  the  power,  by  direct  cognition, 
to  know  matter  and  spirit  in  higher^  relations  than  those  of  sense.  It  can  • 
know  them  in  their  respective  relations  to  space  and  time,  and,  above  all, 
it  can  unite  them  as  adapted  to  one  anotiier  in  a  comm<Mi  design    Botk 
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matter  and  spirit  have  certain  common  and  separate  relations  to  timt 
and  space,  either  in  their  acts  or  objects.  Each,  also,  is  known  by  rela> 
tions  of  cansation,  material  being  by  its  relations  to  the  soxQ  as  sentient, 
giving  sensible  qualities ;  psychical  being  by  spiritoal  acts  and  states,  and 
also  by  its  capadties  to  be  acted  on  through  the  body  in  sensation,  and 
to  act  upon  it  in  motion.  They  have  relations  to  other  material  and 
mental  beings.  These  beings,  as  defined  by  these  relations,  are  called  sub- 
stances ;  for  each  holds  a  permanent  existence  and  permanent  relations  to 
the  other  in,  the  designs  of  nature  and  of  God. 

This  analjais  enables  us  to  nnderstand  the  possibility  of  a  difference  in  the  attribatei  of 
■atter,  and  especially  the  division  of  these  qualities  into  primary  and  secondary. 

VL  The  Primary  and  Secondary  qualities  of  Matter, 

$  661.  The  qualities  of  xnnLter  have  been  divided  Into  two  classes,  Primary  and  <Efeo> 
Twofold  and  ondary ;  aii±  into  iihxe&,  Primary,  Seeundo-Primary  aiid  ikcondary.  Others  have  de< 
tlueelbld  cUmbI-  nied  that  there  was  any  ground  for  dividing  them  at  all,  oontending  that  there  is  ne 
fi<»tIon.  reason  for  reoognislng  more  than  a  single  dass.    The  older  Greek  ph{loflopherfr-"a« 

AUmiit»—6istingii\Bhed  the  qualities  of  hot  and  oold,  sweet  and  bitter,  and  of  ooloreto.. 
as  experienced  by  the  sonl*,ilh>m  the  capaoity  in  bodies  to  produce  them.  The  quality  in  the  body,  in  all 
these  cases,  they  contended  was  some  partioular  configuitition  of  atoms. 

AristotUt  by  applying  the  distinction  between  an  object  in  capacity,  cv  Svi^n,  and  as 

^  object  in  act,  iv  hnpylq,  was  led  to  distinctly  recognise  many  of  those  which  were  after 

unification.  wards  called  secondly  qualities,  as  simply  oapacitiee  in  objects  to  produce  by  act  sen-- 

sations  in  the  souL    In  other  words,  they  were  recognised  as  powers,  or,  in  modem 

phrase,  they  were  relegated  to  the  category  of  causation.  Bnt  Aristotle  distinguishes 
between  common  and  proper  semdbles,  aZo^i|raieou^  koI  ISuu  Of  the  first  he  enumerates  five  :  Magnitude 
{BxUu9£on\  Figttre,  Motion,  BeH  and.  Number.  These  are  simplified,  still  ftuther  by  him  into  one  or  two, 
of  which  motion  is  preflminent,  or,  as  some  of  his  interpreters  contend,  is  a]l-comprehcn8iv&  Whether  the 
common  sensibles  are  apprehended  by  sense  he  would  make  a  question,  and  this  question  was  abundantly 
discussed  by  tha  later  Aristotelians.  That  they  are  qualitios  of  matter  he  would  not  doubt  in  the  least, 
and  that  they  correspond  to  the  Primary  qualities  of  hia  predecessors,  there  can  be  no  question. 

DeMcarUt  distinguishes  the  two  classes  as  follows  :  (1)  Magnitude,  Figure,  Motion,  Situa' 

iirnit  Duration,  and  Number,  etc.,  etc.,  are  clearly  perceived ;  (2)  Color,  Pain,  Odor^  and 
^wt^  of    Dee-     j^^  ^^  perceived  in  a  very  different  manner.    Of  qualities  of  the  first  class  we  bave 

an  idea  as  they  are  or  may  be  in  £act  or  reality  {tU  sunt  aut  aaltem  ««m  potsunf).    Of 

those  of  the  second  we  have  only  an  obicure  and  cot^ued  conception  of  something  vhisb 
oeoasions  the  appropriate  sensation.  These  are  nothing  bnt  certain  arrangements  of  stss,  figure,  anci  mo- 
Uan  (di^^tioneM  quaadam  in  MagnUudine,  Figura  et  Motu  eomittentet).  Of  the  one  we  have  an  idu%,  of 
the  other  a  iemaiion.  The  essence  of  matter,  according  to  Desoartes,  consists  of  extension,  as  that  of  mind 
eonsiats  of  thought  Of  course  the  knowledge  of  extension  is  the.  knowledge  of  matter  as  it  is ;  whilo  the 
kttowledga  of  every  thing  else  concerning  matter,  vis.,  its  qualities  or  properties,  must  be  of  what  it  is  in 
r«UMon  to  the  mind,  i.  c,  to  its  thoughts,  in  the  sense  of  Descartes,  t  e.,  to  its  tensationi. 

f  d63.    The  doctrine  of  LoOee  may  be  stated  in  the  following  propositions : 

(a.)  A  Quality  in  a  body  is  its  power  to  produce  ideas  in  us. 
education  of    ^j  ^  Primary  quaUties  are  such  as  are  absolutely  inseparable  from  a  body  in  whatever 

state  it  may  be.   They  are  such  as  sre  easential  to  the  very  idea  of  suitter.  These  original 

primary  qualities  are  Solidity,  SaUntion,  Figure,  Moti4fn  or  Seat  and  NunUfer.  (B.  n. 
e,  8^  f  9.)  To  this  he  adds,  in  another  place,  BuOc.  By  Number,  Hamilton  supposes  be  means  divisibility 
of  the  oonstitueut  parts.  The  ideat  of  these  qualities  are  ruemblaneea  of  them,  and  their  patterns  da 
really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves. 

(c)  Becondaiy  qualities  are  not  essential  to  the  idea  of  matter ;  matter  can  be  conceived  to  exist  with- 
•  t»  them.  Moreover,  they  are  powers  to  prodace  various  sensations  in  us  by  means  of  the  primary  quaU 
itles,  i  €.,  by  the  bulk,Jlffure,  teaeture  and  motion  of  their  insensible  parts,  as  color*,  soHTuii,  tastss,  etc,  eto. 
x  The  ideas  [i.  e.,  sensations]  produced  in  us  by  these  secondary  qualities  have  no  resemblance  of  them  at  aD." 
These  divisions  and  definitions  are  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  which  they  make  in  the  qualities  ena- 
marated  under  each  dLass,  but  prefiminenUy  in  that  they  involve  a  physical  theory,  not  unUko  that  }f  th« 
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•nelent  AtomiitSi  fhat  fha  ■eeonclary  qualities  can  be  explained  hy  oertafn  lelailone  and  moCions  cf  iiM 
piimary  qruUities.  They  involre  Locke's  peculiar  fheory  of  knowledge  as  consisting  in  the  eppreh«nsk» 
of  resemblances  to  or  between  ideas.  Serkeiejf  and  Hume  both  rejected  Lookers  distinction  of  primary  and 
seoondary  qnalltiost  when  they  limited  onr  knowledge  of  matter  to  thai  of  ideaa  only,  by  a  mon  xiglt 
application  of  his  definition  of  knowledge. 

S  663.    Beidt  in  his  Inqulryf  enumerates  as  primary  qualities,  Exlen§ioii,  Fiffttn,  Jfo> 

tioiif  Bdrdnnt  and  Sqftne»$,  Rmghnew  and  SmooOuuu  ;  in  his  Atayi^  EaBtauion^  JHviai^ 
Of  Bdd.  bOitjft  F.'gwr^  Motion^  Solidiiy,  Hardnut,  Si^neu,  and  Fluidity  as  so  called  by  I^xke. 

Laying  out  of  view  the  questions  which  might  arise  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  some 

of  the  terms  here  used,  as  the  different  import  of  solidity  and  hardneas,  we  obaerre 
tliat  Betd  holds  with  Descartes  that  our  notions  of  the  primary  qualities  are  clear  and  diatinel,  and  of  th« 
seoondary  are  obteun  and  con/tued,  and  with  Descartes  and  Locke,  that  tiie  primarf  give  a  knowledge  of 
objects,  i.  e.,  qualities  in  themMfvet,  while  the  second  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  unknown  causes  of 
anliiectiTO  aflPections  of  the  soul.    Our  knowledge  of  the  first  is  therefore  dired,  of  tiie  second  is  relative, 

$661.    DugaXd  Stewart  distinguishes  the  primary  qualities  into  two  dasses,  the  maAa- 

11  maticdl  mftotiom  of  matter,  which  are  ewtension  and  JIgure,  and  the  proper  primaiy 

fitew^L  qualities,  which  are  hardnea,  a^neUt  rouffknet$,  and  mooCfcnett.    These  two  classes  of 

primary  qualities  inrolre  exUnnon  and  outneu  at  extemalitp.    The  ssoondary  are  only 

the  unJmo¥m  eatues  of  known  sensations.  When  first  apprehended  by  the  mind  they 
do  not  imply  any  thing  distinct  from  the  states  of  the  soul.  The  unknown  cause  Is  aftenrards,  as  in  the 
ease  of  color,  so  intimately  associated  with  the  sabjectilye  sensation,  that  the  eentafion  itself  is  taken  to 
involve  extension,  and  it  is  impossible  fbr  ns  to  believe  that  there  can  be  sensations  of  color  witlioat 
perceived  extension.    PhiU  Euayt. 

1 665.    Samilton  divides  the  qualities  of  matter  into  three  classes,  the  Primarf,  tba 

-nniM  Secundo'Primary,  and  the  Seoondary.    The  primary  include  all  tiie  relations  of  matter 

Hamilton.^^°^     ^  space,  i, «.,  the  relations  of  extension.    These  may  be  stated  under  two  general 

heads— the  relations  of  matter  as  filling  space,  and  as  contained  in  space.    ICatter,  aa 

filling  space,  is  extended  in  three  dimensions  and  is  inoompreasible.  Matter,  as  con- 
tained in  space,  is  capable  of  motion  and  place. 

The  primary  qualities  are  smiply  ol^e^tee,  and  though  given  on  condition  of  sensation 
The    Primary     ^^  percepts  proper,  gained  by  pure  mental  apprehension ;  no  sensation  or  relation  to 
and      Seoundo-     sensation  being  involved  in  the  notion  which  we  lonn  of  them. 
Primary.  jij^  Mcwndo-prtmary  are  all  comprehended  under  JEteeistanee  or  pressure,  and  may 

be  defined  as  the  various  capadties  of  Besistance.  These  are  comprehended  under  the 
several  heads  of  Oravity  and  CohMidn^  Repultion  and  Inertia,  They  ore  both  objective  and  subjectiv*. 
As  objective  they  resist  the  locomotive  energy,  and  are  apprehended  as  resiBting  it  in  various  degrees.  As 
subjective  they  affect  the  sentient  organism  with  various  sensations  of  pressure.  In  the  ucimdo-jprimarf 
a  sensation,  vis.,  of  preeture,  is  the  concomitant  of  the  perception,  vis.,  of  reeittanee  to  the  locomotive  en- 
ergies. The  term  hardnets  denotes  a  resistance  of  which  we  are  oonsdous,  and  a  certain  ftding  fkom 
preesure  on  the  organism.    The  former,  a  perception,  is  wholly  diffsrent  from  the  latter,  a  sensation. 

The  teeondary  are  not  properly  qualities  of  body  at  all.    "We  know  only  the  seven] 

sensations  and  we  infisr  some  power  in  the  body  which  produces  them.  These  sfinsa 
Salltiafc!'"^'^     tions,  as  consdously  experienced,  are,  however,  not  purely  subjective  or  spiritual  stsU.ef 

without  extension,  but  aflRectiona  of  the  sentient  and  animated  organism,  which  is  known 

in  sensation  to  be  extended.  Each  of  these  affections  depends  entirely  on  the  excite- 
nent  of  the  nervous  organism  i^m  any  stimulus,  as  electric  action,  congestion  of  the  nerves,  preesure  or  a 
blow ;  and  the  reference  of  it  to  any  perceived  body  is  purely  inductive  and  experientiaL  The  sensatkma 
to  which  these  unknown  or  ooonit  powers  in  bodies  are  Bupplied,are  Color,  Sound,  Flavor,  Savor  and  3>wtoal 
tauation,  and  alt  those  which  we  have  described  as  the  Muecalar  and  Organic  eenmUion*.  The  secondary 
qualities  are  powers  infierred  fitnn  sensation. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  these  three  cUsaes  of  attributes  to  the  notion  of  matter* 
The  relaticm  of  Hamilton  asserts  that  the  primary  only  are  absolutely  e$$ential  to  the  notion  of  matter, 
the  three  to  the  and  these  all  rest  upon  the  d  priori  and  necessary  idea  of  space,  and  can  be  deduced 
notion  of  matter.     fpQjj^  \^    *]^^  secundo-primary  qualities,  generalised  as  Hardness  known  through  pm- 

sure,  are  not  essential  to  the  concept  of  matter.    They  are,  moreover,  known  by  ob- 
servation and  not  deduced  d  priori.    They  are  not,  therefore,  known  as  necessary  but  as  contingent.  Tbsy 
are  not,  therefore,  essential  to  the  notion  of  nkatter,  though  they  are  believed  to  be  its  invariable  aooonpo- 
niment.    The  secondary  qualities  are  obviously  A  fortiori  not  essential  to  the  conception  of  natter. 
In  critically  estimating  the«e  theories  by  the  aid  of  our  analysis  tn  ||  650-000^  we  obearva : 

$  666.  1 .  There  is  a  genoal  agreement  in  the  opinion,  that  if  there  are  any  attribiiteo  of 
'^  5  *  s^^™5*'^  matter  which  are  known  directly  by  the  mind,  and  which  as  known  do  not  involve  any 
tfualities^'Ss^-  relation  to  the  aensations  whldi  attend  them,  these  may  be  property  called  prioMxy 
gvishable.  qualities.    If  also  there  are  powers  In  matter  to  prodnee  senaatious  as  eibete  ia  tba 

soul  as  a  sentient,  these  are  secondaty  qualitiei. 
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Th«  prlndple  of  «he  dirlifon  b  obvloiuly  to  Just  and  the  appUflatioa  of  it  so  omj  that  the  only  qnen 
tlOQ  'Which  we  need  ask  ia,  Oan  these  two  dlaaaea  of  attiibatee  be  diatfngniahed  in  tact  t 

The  analysiB  already  made  has  shown  that  they  can.  The  xeUtions  of  matter  to  (ipace,  in  ita  donUe 
fum  of  the  Bpaoe-llmited  and  the  epaoe>iiIUng,  do  not  in  their  matter  or  oontent,  as  known  by  the  mindf 
inrolye  the  recognition  of  any  Bensation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of  matter  to  produce  certain 
sensations  of  tonoh,  sight,  smell,  taste,  and  sonnd,  CHn  only  be  known  by  ooiuddering  the  sensations  them* 
selres  as  CHused  by  these  powers.  Of  the  first  olasa  we  hare  direct  and  poaitlTe  knowledge.  Of  the  second 
onr  knowledge  is  indirect  and  relattre,  it  being  ezplaioed  by  the  efEMta. 

3.  Is  tbare  now  an  intennediate  or  third  class  of  material  qualities,  the  secondo-primaryt 
nie  Seoundo-  such  aa  tliat  for  which  Hamilton  contends,  in  which  the  perceptional  and  sensational 
mn«^^not  sat-  elements  are  both  combined  f  We  think  that  if  there  is,  Hamilton  has  fUled  to  show 
tablishetL  ^^  ^  ^^  analysis.    The  passage  which  glrea  the  results  of  tliis  analysis  most  briefly 

and  dearly  is  the  following :  '*  The  seonndo-primary  qualities  have  thus  always  tws 
phasee,  both  immediately  apprehended.  On  their  primary  or  objectiye  phasis  they  manifest  themselves  aa 
^greu  of  resistance  opposed  to  our  locomotive  energy ;  on  their  secondary  or  subjective  phasis,  aa  modes 
of  leeistanoe  or  pressure  aflboting  onr  sentient  organism.**    Reid^t  fForJfct,  note  D,  p.  848. 

The  "  koamatSne  enei-gf  **or**the  locomotive  famUif  "  is  careftdly  distinguished  by  Ham- 
^  Uton  (p.  864)  frcan  the  muacular  sense.    He  calls  it  the  power  of  moving  the  musclee  at 

Mm^veeneny.    ^^'  "^^  conceives  that  it  might  exist  and  act  if  all  muscular  feeling  were  abolished. 
In  its  actual  exercise  he  analyses  its  activities  into  three  elements :  1.  As  a  pure  men- 
tal act  of  will  =:  the  kjoper^-orffanie  volition  to  move.    S.  As  a  mental  efibrt  or  nisus  to 
move  .=  the  enorffanie  volition  of  which  we  are  immediately  oonsoions.    8.  Aa  the  contraction  of  the  mna* 
dea  A  the  organie  movement  or  the  organic  nisus. 

Of  this  we  observe,  that  this  locomotive  energy  or  fsenlty  aa  known  to  itself  by  effort  and  degrees  of 
resistance,  is  either  purely  spiritual  or  sensational  or  both.  If  it  is  purely  mental,  then  the  mind  knows 
of  a  mental  purpose  and  effort  to  move  either  something  already  known  as  objective,  or  its  own  organiam 
known  aa  such.  If  it  be  of  something  objective  to  the  organism,  then  the  degrees  of  its  reftisal  to  move 
must  be  measured  eithnr  by  the  greater  or  smaller  displacement  or  change  of  Its  space  relations,  in  which 
case  degrees  of  reaJstanoe  would  be  estimated  by  objeotlvely  discerned  changes  in  space-relat  tons ;  or  by  some 
relation  of  the  object  to  pure  mental  effort,  in  which  case  resistance  in  matter  would  be  defined  and  con- 
ceived only  by  its  relation  to  a  purdy  mental  effect,  vis.,  resistance  to  mental  effort,  which  would  involve  a 
phasis  eminently  subjective.  If  the  object  be  the  organism,  then  the  resistance  of  the  organism  must  be 
measured  in  the  same  way,  on  the  supposition  that  all  sensations  axe  excluded. 

If  the  locomotive  energy  is  psychical  and  the  resistance  in  its  several  degrees  is  sensational,  then  wa 
have  no  longer  a  pure  mental  apprehension,  either  of  objective  relations  of  space  or  of  relations  to  men- 
ial effort,  but  we  estimate  resistance  by  Its  relations  to  experienced  sensations,  which  involvee  a  subject- 
ive phasis  again  in  that  which  Is  claimed  to  be  purely  objective. 

If  the  locomotive  energy  as  exerted  and  resisted  are  both  known  as  sensations,  or  are  known  by  meana 
€ff  sensations,  then  the  phenomena  are  purely  subjective. 

In  general  the  power  in  matter  to  resist  meotel  efforts  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  belonging  to  any 
class  exoept  the  secondary  qualities.  The  power  to  resist  the  locomotive  energy  Is  distinguished  from 
the  power  to  produce  sensations,  only  by  the  kind  of  subjeetive  eflioct  which  it  produces.  The  one  is  no 
more  objective  than  the  other. 

$  667.  There  is  stlU  an  element  in  matter  which  doea  not  ihll  within  either  of  the  two 
?****'  lRted°to  ®^*"®"  °'  q™^*i«^  and  ^Moh  Hamilton  seeks  to  provide  for  (unsnccessfblly  as  we  have 
the  FrimaiT  b®^"^)'  ^  ^®  intennediate  dass.  The  conviction  that  there  is  material  being  forcsa 
qualities.  itself  upon  every  mind,  and  fdves  interest  to  the  problem  whidi  in  any  way  starts  the 

question,  *  What  is  that  something  t  >  What  then  ««  ilf  We  reply,  it  is  matter  as  being, 
as  diiktinguished  from  its  relations  to  other  matter,  to  the  sentient  spirit,  or  to  apace  or  time.  This  is 
knowvi  by  direct  "  mental  apprehension."  It  is  known  in  connection  with  felt  sensations  and  on  condition 
of  the  exdted  or  impelled  sensorium.  It  is  known  as  being  and  also  as  causing  theee  sensations,  not  aa 
though  its  being  was  only  known  through  or  by  relation  to  these  sensations,  but  it  Is  directly  known  as 
being  and  also  as  related  to  these  sensations  which  it  cause*.  When  it  Is  not  merely  known  as  a  percept, 
but  ia  also  defined  aa  a  concept,  then  by  the  very  nature  of  the  concept,  it  oan  be  expressed  and  defined  only 
by  its  relations  or  ita  attributes,  (f  653.)  These  give  us  logical  knowledge.  This  does  not  indutle,  nor 
tan  it  stand  In  the  place  of  the  direct  knowledge  which  perception  alone  can  give,  and  imagination  can  re« 
vive.  This  can  suggest  what  that  would  be  and  hence  ean  in  a  most  important  sense  recall  and  Imply  it 
But  the  knowledge  of  matter  of  bdng  is  not  included  in,  it  is  only  implied  by  the  statement  of  its  attri* 
butesL  What  the  mind  knows  in  its  perception  of  matta  can  never  be  conveyed  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  relations  or  attributes  of  Khnt  is  thus  known. 

mt—^  ±M  %9S8,    Two  questions  remain  to  be  conddered  in  respect  to  these  two  dasses  of  qu&litlea. 

■till  xem^.  (^*)  ^^  ^®  primary  qnalitiea  distinguished  from  the  seoondaxy  in  being  alone  ceseiw 

tial  to  the  conception  of  matter,  as  Lodce  and  others  aasart?  (6.)  Do  the  primary  qual 
ttlea  alone  give  us  a  knowledge  of  matter  aa  it  really  ia,  and  aa  distingnished  from  a  relative  knowledge? 
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In  mfHy  to  the  fint»  it  is  enoofsh  to  B»y>  that  if  we  difttln^viah  the  ooncept  or  notion  oC 
Are  the  prinaxy  matter  from  a  pecoept  or  imagOi  then  all  that  is  properly  eeeential  are  thoee  relaHont 
i£if  to^he^noT  ^  a^u^^M  ^l^oh  are  iwquiod  to  define  and  distinguiah  this  kind  of  being  from  eray 
tion  of  matter  7  other  being.  It  is  of  ooorse  implied  that  raoh  relations  axe  always  Itob  of  this  kind  uf 
being ;  that  they  are  alvavn  nrfwmnt.  :aid  never  absent  in  a  single  individoaL  This 
being  assumed,  we  have  only  to  mIt  C;,t  »  solELaient  nomber  of  relations  to  serve  the  purposes  of  defl-nltion. 
It  is  obvions  that  for  this  single  object  no  other  are  neoesBary  than  the  relatioDS  of  matter  to  ipaoa 
These  are  always  present,  and  for  tiie  purposes  of  defining  the  oonoept  these  alone  are  required. 

But  this  cannot  be  all  that  Is  intended  by  the  phiase  '<  essential  to  the  notion  of  matter."  This  wtynld 
suggest  a  question  like  this,  *  Can  matter,  i,  •.,  the  space-filling  and  spaoe-oontained  being— poadUy  esist 
without  some  or  all  of  the  eo-oalled  sensible  quaUtiee,  vii.,  those  of  touch,  color,  smell,  sound  and  taste  9 
This  question  suggests  its  own  answer,  as  follows :  We  cannot  believe  that  matter  is  not  tangible  to  a 
sentient  endowed  with  touch,  or  visible,  i,  e.,  colored  to  a  sentient  who  can  sea  That  matter  is  not  visible 
to  the  blind  is  an  unquestioned  fact.  But  suppose  he  could  see,  and  again  suppose  that  the  vision  of  tliose 
who  do  see  were  sxifflciently  acute  to  enable  them  to  see  the  matter  of  gases,  and  the  like  T  Yt  hether  then 
is  or  could  be  matter  which  is  wholly  divested  of  odor,  or  taste,  or  sound,  to  sentients  with  Uia  aeateat  coo- 
oeivable  capacities  it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  can  conceiTe  {i,  e.,  ima- 
gine] it  to  exist  wiihout  some  of  these  qualities  or  relations  to  our  own  sensibility.  If  we  empl^  the 
question  in  its  more  general  meaning,  we  mean  by  "  essential  to  the  concept  of  matter  *'— **  neoessarlly  in- 
volved or  implied  in  its  nature  or  constitution."  This  would  be  the  same  as  to  ask,  *  Oaa  there  be  a  per- 
manently space-filling  something  which  is  not  also  tangible,  visible,  audible  f  eta  But  this  is  not  a 
logical,  or  peychologioal,  or  even  a  metaphysical  problem,  but  one  that  is  purely  physiosl— a  problem  whiA 
can  be  solved  by  extensive  observations  of  every  species  of  matter  and  a  more  penetrating  ibsight  into  its 
powers  and  laws  than  has  yet  been  reached.  Ita  solution  must  be  left  with  the  physicists  to  whom  it  prop- 
erly belongs. 

f  668.  rhe  second  question  Is  the  following :  Is  it  tnie»  as  Seid  asMrts,  that  onr  knowl- 
edge  of  the  primary  qualities  only  is  a  direct  and  real,  whUe  that  of  tibe  tecondacy  is 
TCal  know^Sdge*  ^^^  ^  indirect  and  relative  knowledge  of  matter.  In  reply  to  this  mndi  agitated 
quexy,  it  seems  clear  that  the  knowledge  of  neither  dass  of  qualities  as  such,  is  real« 
as  contrasted  with  relative  knowledge.  The  knowledge  of  qualities  of  evecy  sort  is,  aa  vi-w 
have  seen,  only  a  knowledge  of  relations,  and  it  consequently  can  only  be  relative  knowledge.  It  is  tras 
the  two  classes  of  relationB  are  difforent  by  reason  of  the  beings  to  which  they  are  related.  The  primary 
qualities  are  the  relations  of  matter  to  time  and  space  and  the  perceiving  mind.  The  secondary  and  se- 
oundo-iyrimary  are  its  relations  to  the  sentient  soul.  The  first  are  discerned  by  the  intellect  only  ani  to 
not  require  that  any  Iblt  sensation  should  be  introduced.  The  second  require  that  the  sensatioins,  varymg 
in  quality  and  intensity  with  each  individual  at  different  times,  should  be  considered.  The  primacy  ara 
apprehended  by  a  direct  cognition,  the  mind  looking  out  of  itself  at  its  objects.  The  secondary  involve  a 
xaflex  process  by  which  the  mind  projects  before  its  competing  judgment,  the  obgect,  vis.,  matter,  and  tba 
subjeet,  via.,  the  sentient  soul,  or  animated  body,  and  asks  and  answers  what  are  the  relations  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  While  then,  both  primary  and  secondary  lie  within  the  sphere  of  relations,  and  the  knowledge  of 
both  is  relative  only,  yet  the  objects  related  and  the  process  by  which  they  are  cognised  and  oompared  is  in 
the  one  case  more  complicated  and  unnatural  than  it  is  in  the  other.  But  both  presume  a  real  being  whidi 
is  both  knowable  and  known  as  well  as  the  relations  of  this  being.  If  real  knowledge  is  contrssted  with, 
and  is  exclusive  of;  relative  knowledge,  then  neither  the  primary  nor  the  secondary  qnalitiesb  when  known 
as  relations  only,  ensure  us  real  knowledge.  If  direct  and  relative  are  opposed,  we  can  only  aay  thnt  tho 
knowledge  by  the  primnry  is  more  direct  than  knowledge  by  the  seoondazy. 

The  knowledge  of  qutUitUtj  whether  primary  or  secondary,  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  redUig  l«ft  of 
tlie  nature  of  existing  things.  It  is,  properly,  not  a  knowledge  that  Qiey  are,  but  a  knowledge  of  wlUrf  Mcy 
are.  The  primary  qualities  are,  in  one  sense*  more  constant  and  unirersal,  and  hence  more  eosilr  em- 
ployed as  signs  or  indications  of  what  is  fixed  and  permanent  in  the  agencies,  laws,  and  designs  of  eststing 
objects,  and  hence  they  are  safer  than  the  secondary  as  indicators  and  criteria  of  what  we  call  real  kvowl- 
edga  But  the  nature  of  real  knowledge  has  been  so  much  discussed  in  modem  speculation  as  to  require 
to  be  separately  considered.  As  we  are  neoessarily  hrought  to  consider  this  topic  by  the  diioaisloii  of  anb* 
stance  and  attribute,  we  add  the  following : 

Vn.  Of  the  real  as  opposed  to  the  phenomenal 

§  670.  The  realj  in  the  language  of  recent  philosophy,  is  oppofled  both 
to  the  phenomenal  and  the  relative.  It  is  used  in  the  first  oonneotioii  bj 
Kant,  and  in  the  second  by  Hamilton. 
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Fhenatoenai  dis-  '^^  pbenomenal,  as  distiDguished  from  the  real,  may  be  under- 
tSf^^in^'K  stood  in  two  senses.  It  may  mean  that  that  which  appears 
flTBt  sense.  to-one  sens6  is  not  what  U  appears  to  be  to  another ;  as  when 

a  sticky  thrust  in  the  water,  appears  to  be  bent,  but  is  not  so  in  fact ;  or^ 
when  the  rainbow  appears  to  be,  but  is  not,  a  solid  arch,  or  the  spectrum  on 
the  screen  appears  to  be,  but  is  not,  a  dagger  or  a  flame.  In  oases  like 
these,  the  object,  as  known  by  one  sense,  is  misjudged  (§  146.)  The  inference 
is  drawn  that  one  percept,  as  that  gi^en  to  the  eye,  is  the  sign  of  another, 
that  which  is  appropriate  to  the  touch.  We  infer  that  what  we  see  with 
the  eye  is,  or  will  prove,  solid,  or,  as  we  say,  real,  to  the  touch.  We  say 
of  the  stick  in  the  water,  it  is  apparently,  but  not  really  crooked,  and  of 
the  stick  in  the  atmosphere,  with  precisely  the  same  appearance,  it  is  not 
merely  apparently  but  is  really  crooked.  In  this  sense,  that  which  is  known 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  or  by  all  the  senses  combined,  is  held  to  be  real, 
while  what  is  apparent  to  or  inferred  from  a  single  sense  is  phenomenal. 

The  phenomenal^  in  the  second  sense^  is  any  thing  manifested 
in^e  oeoGfnd    ^^  dire(a  observation — either  of  sense  or  consciousness — as 

distinguished  from  the  elements  into  which  it  is  resolved^  and 
the  powers  or  laws  by  which  it  is  explained  For  example,  the  rainbow, 
as  apprehended  by  the  eye,  is  a  phenomenon;  but  the  rainbow,  as 
resolred  into  light  reflected  from  rain-drops  at  a  certain  angle  from  the 
snn,  is  said  to  be  the  reality.  But  what  is  a  rain-drop  f  As  a  phenomenon 
it  is  an  object  with  a  certain  form  and  appearance  to  the  eye,  with  a  certain 
taste,  feeling,  to  the  other  senses,  and  with  other  relations  to  other  well- 
known  substances.  But  when  it  is  chemically  analyzed,  it  is  known  to  be 
the  product  of  certain  agents  in  certain  proportions.  The  reality  of  water 
would  again  be  considered  by  some  to  be  its  chemical  elements  united  in 
certain  proportions ;  ahd  the  reality  of  light,  an  ether  capable  of  certain 
undulations. 

According  to  this  use  of  these  contrasted  terms,  every  thing  apprehended  by 
In  the  last  sense  the  senses,  all  that  is  Imown  as  most  solid  and  real  in  the  world  of  matter, 
peroetredSreai^  ^  ^^1  phenomenal,  and  that  only  is  real  which  is  discorered  by  science  of 
the  elements  and  laws  into  which  these  phenomena  are  resolved,  and  by  which 
they  are  explained.  Any  thing  which  remains  to  be  thus  explained  and  resolved,  is  phe* 
Domenal,  relatively  to  the  agents  and  laws  which  explain  it 

The  solid  matter  which  we  toach  and  press  against  is  not  real  The  reality  is  the  un- 
known something  which  we  describe  as  endowed  with  the  power  to  impart  a  special  sensation 
through  the  nerves  of  touch.  This  special  sensation  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  is  not  real, 
but  only  the  something  which  suffers  changes  (suppose  vibrations),  by  which  the  mind  is 
affected  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Under  this  contrast,  that  which  is  directly  and  constantly 
known,  which  interests  our  feelings,  which  Is  most  important,  and,  in  one  sense,  is  most  perma- 
nent, is  pronounced  unreal ;  and  that  only  is  called  real  which  is  reached  by  special  and  arti- 
ficial analysis,  and  expressed  by  recondite  relations.  Of  the  analysis  which  attains  to  reality 
so  understood,  we  are  never  certain  that  we  have  reached  the  end.  The  real  agents  behind 
these  thifUng  changes  whioh  we  call  the  phenomenal  universe  of  material  bemg,  may  not  yat 
41 
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haTe  been  Mccrtained ;  and  after  aU  that  science  has  diflcorere  i,  we  are  stfll  forced  Co  ariC| 
What  is  realitj,  and  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  it  ? 

§  671.  In  respect  even  to  the  mind  that  knows  matter,  we 
we  know  by  the    Inquire  whether,  in  case  it  were  differently   constituted,  it 

would  not  give  different  phenomena ;  and  whether  what  we 
call  the  sensible  world  is  not  a  phenomenon  made  up  in  part  of  the 
unknown  object  which  we  call  matter,  and  in  part  of  the  organized  and 
animated  matter  which  we  call  the  sensorium,  so  that  flie  objects  touched 
and  tasted  and  smelled  and  colored,  etc.,  etc,  which  we  call  the  material 
universe,  are  not  realities,  but  only  phenomena  jointly  produced  by  the  two 
unknown  and  unknowable  realities  which  w©  call  matter  and  the  embodied 
soul. 

According  to  this  contrast,  the  real  thing,  the  thing  hi  itself  can  never  be  known.  It  ig 
transcendental  to  our  knowledge ;  we  only  know  that  it  is.  We  cannot  even  know  it  in  any 
relations ;  for  the  relations  or  categories  by  which  the  understanding  judges,  do  not  connect 
realities,  but  only  phenomena.  Even  the  relations  of  space  and  time  do  not  apply  to  realidea, 
but  only  to  phenomena.  And  if  both  the  forms  of  the  understanding  and  of  intnitioii, 
oould  be  applied  to  ^ngs  as  well  as  to  phenomena,  these  forms  may  themselves  be  only  snb- 
jective,  that  is,  the  phenomenal  products  of  the  human  agent  having  a  relative  eziatenoe  only 
to  the  human  being. 

The  real  as  thus  opposed  to  the  phenomenal  is  oaUed  by  Kani  the  nownenon  or  the 
Kant*s  dootrine  ^®  thing  in  itselt  This  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  senses,  nor  can.  it  he  apprehended 
of  the  real  and  by  oonadongness.  It  ever  flits  lh)m  our  grasp,  and  leaves  phenomena  only  in  our  po^ 
phenomenal.      ■    gesslon  as  shadows  which  do  not  satisfy  us  but  point  to  something  which  we  never  <»n 

reaoh.  We  oaanot  know  it  by  the  intellect.  It  is  true  that  the  Speealatlve  Beaaon, 
as  distlDgaished  from  the  Underfltanding,  must  assume  it  to  exist,  in  order  to  regulate  its  operations  and 
3onclu5ions,  but  even  the  Speculative  Reason  does  not  know  that  it  in  fact  exists.  It  is  only  the  Practical 
or  Moral  Season  which  commands  ns  to  believe  that  It  exists  in  the  three  foims  of  Matter,  the  Sool,  and 
Qod. 

The  doctrine  of  Hamilton  on  this  subject  has  been  made  the  subject  of  eanest  di^mte. 

^  Different  interpreters  are  tax  from  being  agreod  as  to  what  was  his  real  meaning.    Tiha 

jj^^^  "  '  following  passages  seem  to  express  his  views  in  intelligible  language,  and  to  exhaust  aU 

the  constructions  to  which  they  can  be  subjected :  **  Our  whole  knowledge  of  mind  and  of 

matter  is  relative— conditioned— relatively  conditioned.  Of  things  absolutely  or  in 
fthemaelvcs— be  they  external,  be  they  Lntemal— we  know  nothing  or  know  them  aa  incognizable  i  and  be- 
come aware  of  their  incomprehensible  existence  only  as  this  is  indirectly  and  accidentally  revealed  to  na 
through  certain  qualities  related  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  and  which  qualities,  aga1n«  we  caimot 
think  as  unconditioned,  irrelative,  existent  in  and  of  themselves.  All  that  we  know  is  therefore  phunf 
enal— phenomenal  of  the  unknown.  The  philosopher  speculating  on  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind,  ia 
thna,  in  a  certain  sort,  only  an  ignorant  admirer.  In  his  contemplation  of  the  universe,  the  philoeophec 
indeed  resembles  iBneas  oontemplating  the  adumbrations  on  his  shield ;  as  it  may  equally  be  said  of  tba 
sage  as  of  the  hero : 

*  Miratnr :  Berum  que  ignarus  Imagine  gandel* 
Ker  Is  this  denied ;  fbr  it  has  been  commonly  confessed,  that  as  substances,  we  know  not  what  is  niitiM, 
and  are  ignorant  of  what  is  mind.**    Di»eH$tionSt  App.  L  B. 

«<  Our  knowledge  is  relative :  1st,  because  existence  is  not  cognisable  absolutely  and  in  Itaeli;  bnt  mAf 
In  special  modes;  2d,  because  these  modes  can  be  known  only  if  they  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  our 
fsculties ;  and  3d,  because  the  modes,  thus  relative  to  our  ffumlties,  are  presented  to  and  known  by  tita 
tfind  only  under  modlflcaiions  determined  by  these  faculties  themselves.*'    Mel.  Lee,  8. 

**  Suppose  that  the  total  object  of  oonsciousnes  in  peroeption  is  =IS ;  and  suppose  that  tiw  ■■twal 
asallty  oontribntes  6,  the  natscial  sense  3,  and  the  mind  S,  this  may  enable  yon  to  i»nn  aoine  mde  eoA> 
Jeetnre  of  the  nature  of  the  object  of  perception.'*    Met.  Lee.  25. 

•*  I  believe  that  I  immediately  know  a  material  world  existing ;  in  other  words,  I  beUeve  that  the  •» 
Icmal  reality  itself  is  the  otject  of  which  I  am  conscious  in  perception."    Jht,  Stvi  of  Meid  and  j 
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•<  I  have  freineatly  aMtrtoe  that  in  pezoeptioiL  we  are  eonsoioiiB  of  fhe  external  olject  Immedialely 
and  in  itaell  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Natnral  Bealism.  Bat  In  sayiog  that  a  thing  is  known  in  itself,  I  d« 
aH  mean  that  this  object  is  known  in  its  abeolnte  existence,  that  is,  out  of  relation  to  as.  This  Is  impo^ 
i^ble,  for  our  knowledge  is  only  of  the  xelatlTe."    DiuertaUtmM  pn  ReidrH^mte,  p.  866.) 

iiiaasramptions  §  ^^2.  We  have  already  criticiBed  the  assumptioiifl  on  which 
Bbm^  oritt-  these  conciusioiiB  of  Eaut  and  Hamilton  are  founded,  and 
^^'^'  have  directed  attention  to  the  misapplied  analogies  by  which 

they  have  been  derived,  (§533.)  We  add  only  the  remark  that  the  word 
real,  as  at  present  contrasted  with  the  phenomenal  and  the  relative,  is 
osed  comparatively  only,  so  that  an  existence  may  be  properly  said  to  be 
more  or  less  real,  and  that  the  words  phenomenal  and  relative  are  also 
used  in  the  same  equivocal  and  variable  manner.  Philosophically  or  meta* 
physically  considered,  whatever  is  known  is  real,  whether  known  to  sense 
or  consciousness,  whether  known  to  one  sense  or  many  senses,  whether 
enduring  for  a  moment  or  for  an  eternity,  whether  wrongly  or  rightly 
used  as  the  ground  for  an  inference.  The  thing  in  itself ^  or  the  thing  unr 
related^  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  the  real  thus  interpreted,  is  an  imaginary 
phantom,  an  hypostasized  abstraction  which  is  transcendental  and  unreach- 
able to  the  human  intellect,  whenever  that  intellect  vainly  imagines  that  it 
may  have  substantial  and  separate  being. 

This  search  alter  the  real  as  the  ultimate  and  independent,  is  not  confined  to  professed 
philosophers. 

§  678.  The  coarse  of  thought  by  which  these  technical  distinctions  are 
The  seme  qnee-  eTolved,  and  these  refined  speculations  are  occasioned,  b  natural  to  all  men. 
eommotn  lift.         The  boy  believes  at  first,  that  the  rainbow  which  spans  the  sky  is  in  reality  a 

solid  and  colored  arch.  The  savage  thinks  that  the  image  of  himself  which  is 
reflected  in  a  mirror,  is  another  human  being  who  mocks  his  motions.  But  when  the  boy  runs 
to  touch  the  rainbow,  he  cannot  find  it ;  and  when  the  savage  looks  behind  the  mirror,  he 
cannot  grasp  the  man  he  saw.  This  teaches  them  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and 
the  unreal.  At  first  they  call  that  real  which  can  be  handled  as  well  as  seen.  When  after- 
wards they  leam  to  understand  that  these  phenomena  are  eff'ects,  they  dignify  by  the  name  of 
realities,  the  agents  which  produce  them.  By  and  by  they  conjecture  that  perhaps  those 
appearances  to  the  eye  which  are  most  permanent  and  constant,  can  be  traced  to  certain 
forces  on  which  they  depend,  and  which  are  governed  by  laws.  Having  been  surprised 
and  mocked,  as  they  think,  more  than  once  by  sense-phenomena,  they  ask  whether  the  uni- 
vcrae  that  is  painted  to  the  eye,  becomes  any  more  real  because  it  can  be  touched  and  grasped 
by  the  hand,  than  the  rainbow  which  exists  for  the  eye  only,  and  is  impalpable  to  the  com- 
mon touch  ?  They  persist  in  inquiring,  if  unreal  visions  of  the  eye  can  be  so  skilfully  con- 
jured into  being  by  appropriate  agencies,  why  also  may  not  what  is  touched  and  weighed  and 
measured  be  also  as  imreal,  and  be  as  dependent  on  forces  and  laws  that  are  unobserved  ?  If 
the  sense-universe  is  'what  we  half  receive  and  half  create,'  why  may  not  the  mind  it. 
self,  in  all  its  knowing,  be  made  a  changing  and  relative  factor  by  its  own  forms  of  sense 
■nd  thought,  and  more  than  half  create  the  phenomena  which  it  seems  to  know  ?  Nay,  why 
may  not  the  mind — ^the  knowing  agent — ^be  itself  a  changing  UlusLon,  depending  for  being 
<nd  laws  on  other  agencies ;  itself  the  most  unreal  phenomenon  of  all,  because  prodootivs  of 
the  most  numerous  unrealities  ? 
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§  674.  We  answer  some  of  these  qaesdoiis  thus:  The  qnesdon  of  realitj 
Hov  best  te-  and  uon-reality,  as  uaed  in  this  spedal  sense,  is  not  oonoemed  with  phe* 
tolved.  nomena  as  such,  but  with  the  caueesi  forces,  or  agents,  which  produoe  and 

expliun  them.  The  rainbow  is  as  real — t.  e.,  knowable— as  are  the  clouds  or 
the  solid  earth ;  and  so  is  the  image  in  the  mirror  as  real  as  the  man  of  whom  it  is 
the  reflex.  While  each  endures  and  is  manifested  to  the  sense  to  which  it  is  appropriate^ 
it  is  a  reality.  It  is  an  iUumon,  in  that  the  mind  made  more  of  it  tlian  it  was  authorised  to 
do.  If  the  boy  had  regarded  it  as  only  being  visible,  and  had  not  run  across  the  fields  to  find 
its  golden  pillars,  he  would  not  hare  complained  of  nature,  or  grown  sceptical  as  to  h«T  trust- 
worthiness. 

We  difltin^ish  §  676.  To  deteimuie  what  is  real,  we  most  first  inquire 
eei?S  imd^  ID  wbat  sense  we  use  the  word.  We  may  distiogaish  be- 
explained.  tween  objects  as  perceived  by  sense,  and  as  known  in  higher 

relations.  Things  and  facts  given  in  experience,  are,  as  phenomena,  just 
what  they  appear  to  be.  But  when  we  view  them  in  their  relations  to 
causes  and  laws,  we  call  those  real  whose  causes  are  permanent  and  always 
active,  for  these  are  constant,  ever-present,  and  enduring  effects.  If  the 
causes  are  occasional  and  short  lived,  the  effects  are  said  to  be  unreal. 
The  universal  light  and  the  wakeful  eye  co6perate  to  produce  and  prepare 
for  the  perceiving  mind  the  reality  which  we  call  the  visible  universe. 
Let  this  light  be  dimmed,  or  the  eye  be  dimmed  (one  or  both),  and  the 
colored  universe  is  an  actual  reality  no  longer.  But  inasmuch  as  its  con- 
ditions or  causes  are  ever  ready  to  produce  this  phenomenal  being,  it  is 
said  to  be  real  or  a  reality. 

The  relations  of  §  ^^^'  ^^*  whcu  We  ask,  May  not  the  perceiving  intellect 
not*be*d^rS?I  produce  the  objects  and  relations  which  it  beholds,  as  truly 
*^'  and  with  a  similar  liability  to  change  as  does  the  sensorium 

— i,  &,  Is  it  not  with  its  categories,  itself  a  phenomenon  dependent  upon 
transcendental  and  changeable  forces?  We  answer.  No.  The  analogy 
fails  by  which  we  transfer  the  phenomena  of  the  sentient  to  the  realities 
of  the  knowing  soul.  The  soul,  as  intellect,  not  only  acts  in  knowing 
according  to  the  constitution  which  makes  it  what  it  is,  but  it  assumes, 
and  must  assume,  that  these  object-relations  are  discerned  and  affirmed  by 
every  intellect  whether  creating  or  created,  and  are  therefore  the  real 
elements  of  all  trustworthy  knowing  as  a  subjective  process,  and  of  ah 
valid  knowledge  as  an  objective  fact.  To  whatever  object-matter  Wm 
process  or  its  results  are  applied  (whether  it  be  to  material  or  spiritual,  or 
to  the  thinking  agent  itself),  these  categories  are  absolute  and  real,  and 
cannot  be  even  supposed  to  be  relative  or  phenomenaL  To  suppose  them 
such,  is  to  commit  inteUectual  suicide.  It  is  to  introduce  constant  antago* 
nism  into  every  process  which  we  perform,  and  the  elements  of  self- 
destruction  into  every  result  which  these  processes  evolve,  as  well  as  logicai 
mcompatibility  and  confusion  into  the  language  by  which  both  processe* 
and  results  are  expressed.  It  is  to  philosophize  ourselves  into  tfie  impossi 
bility  of  philosophy,  and  by  assumptions  which  we  deny  that  we  may  assume 
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It  IB  not  only  to  offiand  agunst  reason  by  introdooing  inoonsistenci 
into  that  which  in  its  very  nature  is  sdf-oonsistent,  bnt  it  is  to  overlook 
or  deny  those  designs  which  we  must  assume  that  the  universe  exists  to 
fulfil,  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  capable  of  Mng  known. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


THB  UNTTB  AJn>  0Oin>inONSD*-— THB  INFINUB  A2n>  ABSOLUTIL 

Tbs  questions  oonoeming  the  finite  and  its  relations,  the  conditioned  and  its  dependence 
upon  the  absolute,  are  the  moM  vexed  and  the  most  unsettled  of  any  in  modem  specula- 
tion. Oan  the  infinite  be  oonceived  or  known  by  a  finite  inellect  ?  Gbn  the  uncondi« 
tioned  be  brought  under  those  relations  which  are  appropriate  only  to  the  conditioned  ? 
What  are  the  finite  and  the  infinite— the  conditioned  and  the  absolute  ?  These  inquiries, 
and  such  as  these,  are  discussed  in  yarious  forms  and  phrases  in  all  modem  treatises  and 
histories  of  philosophy.  They  force  themselves  into  psychology  as  they  compel  us  to 
inquirs :  By  what  powers  and  processes  of  the  intellect  do  we  form,  ix  essay  to  form, 
conceptions  of  these  objects  f  Do  we  believe  that  such  objects  exist  ?  Who  and  what 
are  time,  space,  and  God  ?  Do  we  only  btUeve  them  to  exist  ?  If  so,  by  what  process  and 
on  what  grounds  ?  Is  it  a  process  of  intuition,  knowledge,  or  faith  ?  What  relations  do 
they  hold  to  one  another  ?  Are  time  and  space  infinite  in  every  sense  in  wiiich  God  is 
infinite  ?  These  questions  we  must  attempt  to  answer,  if  we  would  analyse  all  the  powers 
and  explain  all  the  products  of  the  human  intellect  We  can  do  this  most  successfully  if 
we  consider  the  finite  and  the  conditioned  ^Murt  firom  the  infinite  and  the  absolute.  We 
begin  with 

L    I%e  finite  and  the  conditioned. 

§  677.  The  process  of  knowledge  in  all  the  forms  as  yet  con- 
^  pSoMfc'"**"    sidered,  is  a  unifying  and  therefore  a  limiting  process.    It  is 

true  it  also  divides ;  but  the  intellect  discriminates,  in  order 
that  it  may  combine;  it  divides,  in  order  again  to  unite.  But  its  final 
achievement  is  to  effect  some  union.  It  is  to  make  one,  of  materials  which 
were  separate  or  diverse.  Each  object  which  it  takes  in  hand  it  analyzes 
into  many  paits,  and  discriminates  into  various  elements.  The  parts  it 
then  proceeds  to  recombine  into  a  completed  whole:  the  elements  it 
blends  into  a  perfected  product.  It  leaves  it  a  completed  whole  or 
finished  result,  which  passes  into  the  sum  of  its  possessions  as  a  known,  a 
defined,  and  therefore  a  limited  or  finite  object 

Thus,  in  sense-perception,  the  objects  are  perceived  by  befaig  first  separated 
mi^aQei)-^  Into  distinct  percepts,  each  of  which  is  perfected  by  a  separate  act  of  analytic 
lioa.  attention,  and  again  united  into  a  completed  whole  fai  space.    These  wholcf 

are  separated  from  the  perceiving  mind  as  diverse  in  nature,  and  yet  are  otm 
uected  by  the  uniting  act  of  knowledge,  as  existing  in  a  single  instant  of  time. 
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Theee  single  objects,  so  called,  thus  dittingnished  from  one  anotlier  in  ifMce,  u«  ood- 

nected  with  one  another  as  a^ioining,  and  thus  of  these  sereral  distinguishable  Uungs,  is  made 

op  a  continuous  unit,  comprehending  all  the  parts  at  once  presented  to  the  eye  or  covered 

by  the  hand.    The  distinguishable  parts  of  an  act  or  state  of  the  mmd  are  united  as  ooei> 

latent,  and  so  connected  into  a  whole  by  the  observation  of  consciousness. 

The  units  thus  constituted  may  be  enlaiged  by  the  imagination  and  memocy. 

B^  aots  of  im-    Spatial  objects  may  be  added  one  to  another,  so  aa  to  mcrease  the  spaoe-unil 

agination      and  vni-i.    •  4 

Hunozy.  to  the  furthest  limit ;  or  imagination  may  suppose  them  created  when  they 

are  not.  Memory  may  add  to  the  present  mental  states  all  that  have  gone 
before  within  its  own  experience.  Imagination  supplies  all  that  now  exist,  or  that  may  exist 
in  other  minds.  Each  of  these  forms  of  the  representative  power,  after  its  own  manner  pro- 
duces units  or  finite  wholes. 

Thought,  by  its  similarities  observed,  unitei  the  like  into  new  combinationa 
By  the  proocoDOfl  ^'  units.  It  refers  diverse  effects  to  a  common  cause,  acting  under  similar 
of  thought.  laws.    It  subordinates  means  the  most  diverse  to  a  single  end,  by  their  con- 

spiring and  designed  adaptation,  and  thus  unites  them  as  preeminently  one. 

The  finite  md-  §  ^^®*  ^®  ^*^  imagine  that  all  material  objects  perceivable 
▼«"•;  Jiowoon-  could  be  imited  as  one  by  the  single  mind  with  capadtieB 
ample  enough  to  grasp  so  many  by  a  single  act  What  no 
human  mind  can  actually  perceive  or  be  conscious  o^  it  imagines  under  the 
relations  of  time  and  space,  and  by  induction  believes  to  exist.  It  can  also 
imagine  every  existing  mind  as  operating  with  every  other  mind,  and  can 
suppose  itself  to  know  all  the  powers  of  these  minds,  and  all  their  acts. 
We  can  believe  it  possible  that  these  agents  and  objects  should  be  known 
in  all  their  knowable  likenesses  and  dissimilarities,  in  all  their  causal 
agencies,  in  all  the  laws  imder  which  their  forces  act  and  the  ends  to 
which  they  are  adapted.  We  can  conceive  this  assemblage  of  separate 
objects,  material  and  spiritual,  with  their  several  phenomena,  to  be  but  an 
assemblage  of  effects,  produced  by  other  agencies  and  other  beings  in 
previous  times,  and  these  by  others ;  each  aggregate  of  beings  and  forces 
producing  others,  under  permanent  agencies  and  fixed  laws.  Moreover,  we 
can  conceive  these  beings,  with  their  powers  and  laws,  as  co-existing  in 
space;  these  successive  evolutions,  whether  of  separate  beings  or  new 
phenomena,  as  developed  in  time,  as  designed  for  separate  ends,  and  all 
these  ends  as  conspiring  together  for  a  series  of  ends,  constituting  in  this 
way  an  intelli^ble  and  orderly  system.  This  assemblage  of  all  objects 
believed  to  be  existing  in  space  and  acting  in  time,  with  all  the  agencies 
and  laws  and  relations  now  known  or  which  may  be  afterward  discovered, 
make  up  the  Jlnite  universe  as  knowable,  or  conceived  by  man.  It  is  called 
the  universe^  because  it  includes  as  a  whole  all  the  separable  objects 
apprehensible  by  sense  and  consciousness.  It  is  the  finite  universe,  be- 
cause each  of  these  objects  is  limited  to  a  portion  of  space  and  a  period 
of  time,  and  subjected  to  all  the  conditions  of  existence  and  of  action 
which  their  actual  forces,  laws,  and  ends  prescribe.  It  exists  and  acts 
imder  the  action  of  these  forcfes,  ends,  and  laws. 
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To  know  tho  finite  qniverBe^  in  its  oonsdtaenC  parta,  and  to  unite  these  undei 
toov  uL  Hmi!  ^  known  and  disooverable  relations^  is  the  aim  of  science.  To  this  end  it 
wne.  obeerres  facta,  tIl,  objects  and  their  phenomena;  searches  out  causes,  in. 

terprets  laws  and  uses,  and  is  ever  nearing  but  has  not  yet  achieved  its 
ideal  of  mastering  ereiy  thing  that  can  be  known.  It  conceives  of  all  that  exists,  or  has 
existed,  or  that  may  exist,  and  it  seeks  to  make  of  this  universe  of  &ct,  a  universe  kwnm — 
L9^a  univene  o/Jinuhed  or  compUied  knowledge, 

§  679.  To  speak  more  exactly,  the  finite  universe  is  both 
me^umitodf    U^i^^d  and  conditioned;  the  words  limited  and  conditioned 

not  being  .always  synonymous.  The  universe  of  objecti 
and  events  which  we  know  by  sense-perception,  and  which  we  enlarge  by 
the  representative  power,  believing  that  its  objects  exist  by  means  of 
thought;  this  universe  is  made  up  of  objects  and  events  which  are 
bounded  by  one  another,  and  have  a  limited  or  definite  extension.  This 
is  true  of  all  the  existing  spirits  which  we  know.  They  all  exist  and  act 
within  certain  defined  spheres  of  extension.  When  all  these  extended 
beings,  and  these  spheres  of  spiritual  being  and  action,  are  gathered  into 
the  universe  known,  its  extension  is  still  limited  or  defined.  So  far,  also, 
as  we  trace  this  universe  of  beings  and  phenomena,  backward  or  forward 
through  the  series  of  its  changing  developments,  its  duration  is  limited  by 
a  beginning  and  end.  There  is  a  first  and  a  last  of  the  series,  if  it  is 
limited;  whether  the  terms  designate  a  single  object  or  act,  or  are  collec- 
tive and  designate  many  objects. 

It  is  also  a  conditioned  universe.  Every  part  and  element  in 
uhiaiM  condi.   j^  dq>ends  on  something  other  than  itself,  for  what  it  is  and 

for  what  it  does.  It  begins  to  be  by  the  operation  of  one 
or  more  agents  acting  according  to  laws,  and  these  agents  are  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  its  existence.  It  also  continues  to  exist  under  the 
operation  of  conditions.  These  conditions  are  the  causes,  laws,  and  ends 
of  its  being,  and  these  prescribe  its  being,  as  well  as  the  sphere  and  the 
rwults  of  its  activity.  Each  part  of  the  universe  being  thus  dependent  on 
productive  forces  other  than  itself,  the  universe  itself,  as  a  whole,  is  said 
to  be  conditioned  as  well  as  limited.  But  is  this  all  that  we  know  ?  Is 
this  all  that  exists  ?  Besides  .the  limited,  is  there  the  unlimited  ?  Be* 
sides  the  conditioned  and  dependent,  is  there  the  unconditioned,  the  self- 
existent,  and  self-active  ?    These  questions  introduce 

n.    The  if^nite  and  absolute^  and  their  relations  to  the  finite  and  de- 
pendent, 

§  680,  To  understand  the  import  of  the  questions  concem- 
tbe^tenns  mnet    ing  theso  much-vcxed  topics,  and  to  attempt  to  answer  them, 

be  coxuddered.        ,      ,  «•  /»    ii  t  ■,■*  •  • 

it  IS  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  clear  away  all  uncertainty  in 
respect  to  the  terms  which  are  employed,  and  to  bring  the  mind  to  a 
definite  apprehension  of  the  various  senses  in  which  they  may  be  inter- 
ehanged  and  confounded.    The  vagueness  in  which  terms  of  such  extreme 
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abfltractiiess  are  susceptible,  and  the  oonBequent  ambigidty  with  whicb 
they  aie  used  by  different  writers  and  even  by  the  same  writers  at  differ- 
ent times,  are  fruitful  sources  of  misunderstanding  and  controversy :  to  say 
nothing  of  the  general  haziness  and  uncertainty  which  invest  the  subject 
in  many  minds.  It  may  contribute  somewhat  to  the  removal  of  theM 
evils,  if  we  consider,  Jurst  of  all,  the  etymology  of  the  more  important  ai 
these  terms. 

We  begin  with  the  ir^nite. 

§  681.  Infinite  signifies,  literally,  that  which  is  not  bounded 
«?thetaSS!?*    or  terminated.    It  is  primarily  applied  to  spatial  quantity. 

Every  thing  which  has  extent  is  terminated  or  bounded  by 
some  other  object  or  objects  which  are  also  extended.  The  line  or  surface 
which  divides  one  surface  or  solid  from  another,  is  called  its  limits  and  the 
surface  or  solid,  as  necessarily  thus  terminated  or  terminable,  is  called 
finite  or  limited.  In  like  manner,  the  mathematical  point  is  conceived  aa 
terminating  or  limiting  the  mathematical  line,  and  the  line  itself  is  limited 
or  finite.  By  an  obvious  transference  of  signification  firom  the  objects  of 
space  to  those  of  time,  the  first  and  last  of  any  succession  of  events  or 
series  of  numbers  is  called  its  limit,  and  every  series  of  numbers,  numbered 
objects,  or  events  and  portions  of  time,  is  finite  or  limited. 

The  terms  originally  appropriate  to  extension,  duration,  and 
from  quantity  to  number,  are  still  further  applied  to  the  exercise  of  power  by 
^^*^'*  material  and  spiritual  agents.    The  exercise  of  power  by 

man,  whether  spiritual  or  material,  is  possible  only  in  certain  places,  at 
certain  times,  and  with  respect  to  a  certain  number  of  objects,  or  a  measured 
quantity  or  mass  of  matter,  and  thus  power  itself  becomes  measurable 
by  the  relations  of  quantity  and  number  as  applied  to  it«  effects  and  the 
means  by  which  they  are  caused.  Man  can  only  accomplish  certain  effects 
in  limited  places,  times,  and  number,  and  hence  he  is  said  to  be  limited  io 
ais  powers.  He  can  only  know  and  do  certain  things  under  all  theee 
favoring  circumstances,  and  is  therefore  a  finite  being.  The  word  finite  la, 
therefore,  oHgindUy  a  term  of  quantity^  and  secondarily  of  eauaal  or 
productive  agency.  The  infinite^  in  the  general  sense,  is  the  no^finite. 
Logically  conceivable,  there  are  as  many  sorts  of  the  not-finite  or  infinite 
as  there  are  senses  of  the  finite. 

W«  m»y  attach  the  negative  particle  to  eveiy  poritire  ai^'eotiTe,  and  totn 
As  naiiT  aenaea  a  ooncsponding  negative  oonoeption.  Whether  each  of  these  ooneeplB  it 
Sthe^^^*"    realised  in  fiiot^-t.  e.,  whether  there  ia  an  eziating  reality  conoponding  to 

the  concept  thna  constmcted— is  a  qaestion  which  ia  not  ao  easily  answered. 
Bat  that  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  present,  is  the  possible  senses  or  meanings  of  the  term ; 
ind  it  is  obyious  thai  there  may  be  as  many  of  these  senses  as  there  are  possible  senses  of  the 
finite,  its  logical  opposite.  As  there  is  the  concept  of  finite  in  the  sense  of  qoantity,  ao  tiiere 
is  the  infinite  of  quantity ;  and  as  there  is  the  Qnite  pertainfaig  to  oansal  agency  in  matter  and 
spirit,  so  there  is  the  concept  of  the  infinite  in  the  same  sense.    It  Is  most  In^wrtaat  to  ko^ 
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thif  fanst  in  mind,  and  aomekiinoB  to  «dc  diadncUy  of  0QnelT<6i|  or  others  in  whioh  sense  ihf 
teim  infinite  is  used. 

^  §  682.    I7ie  uneondUianed  comes  next  in  order.    Logically 

tioiicd    is   tiie   it  is  the  nesrative  of  the  conditioned,  and  follows  its  mean* 

not-  oppflitionod-  *^ 

ing.  27ie  conditioned  is  that  which  is  in  any  sense  dependefU 
upon  any  thing  else,  either  as  a  material  of  its  composition,  a  cause  or 
means  of  its  production,  or  an  otject  of  its  psychical  activity.  Thus, 
silver  is  a  condition  of  a  silver  spoon ;  heat  is  the  condition  of  the  melt- 
ing of  iron;  and  a  material  world  the  condition  of  the  act  of  sense-per- 
ception. Every  condition  has  this  in  conunon  with  every  other,  viz.,  that 
that  to  which  it  is  the  condition  cannot  be  what  it  is  without  it,  whether 
it  is  a  thing,  an  act,  or  an  effect.  It  is  tiierefore  said  to  be  limited  by 
these  conditions.  It  can  neither  be,  nor  be  thought  of  without  them. 
They  are  necessary  to  it.  They  must  be  given  or  present  with  it,  and  are 
therefore  called  its  conditions. 

§  683.  The  primary  signification  of  the  conditioned  is  tiiat 
Moftheoondu    of  necessary  dependence.     Its  secondary  application  is  tc 

objects  of  quantity,  thus  reversing  the  process  through 
which  the  finite  passes.  The  finite  proceeds  from  a  signification  of  quanr 
tity  to  one  of  quality.  The  conditioned  proceeds  from  quality  to  quanr 
tity. 

The  line  and  sur&ce  are  the  conditions  as  well  as  the  limits  respectively  of 
A.ppliedtoqiian-  the  surface  and  the  solid,  but  solely  because  they  are  essentially  necessary  to 
^'  the  conception  of  eadi.    In  the  same  manner,  space  and  time  are  the  con« 

ditions  of  extension  and  duration,  because  they  are  essential  to  the  possibility 
of  each.  They  can  neither  be  logically  thought  of,  nor  really  exist,  except  as  they  invoWe 
apace  and  time  as  their  conditions.  All  the  limits  of  objects  of  quantity  are  also  their  con- 
ditions, but  all  the  oondidons  of  sach  objects  are  not  necessarily  their  limits.  The  finite^  in 
its  teeondary  signification,  coincides  in  its  application  with  the  eondUio/ied  in  its  primarjf 
meaning.  The  conditioned,  in  its  secondary  meaning,  may  be  applied  to  the  same  oljects 
with  the  finite  in  its  primary  meaning,  but  not  to  the  same  relations  of  these  objects. 

The  unconditioned  is  that  which  is  not  conditioned — ^i.  e.,  not 

UaaiA     meant   neccssarily  dependent  on  other  objects  for  thought,  being,  or 

'^'^   ^       act,  as  a  constituent,  cause,  or  object.   Whenever  the  positive 

can  be  applied,  the  negative  can  be  logically  conceived  as  the  opposite  of 

the  conditioned. 

There  is  a  special  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  employed  by  BamiUatij 
i$poa*al  MnM  ^^^^^  S^^^  ^^^  '^  wider  signification  and  a  more  extended  application, 
with  Hamflton.     This  writer,  with  Mansel,  defines  to  oondUion^  by  to  think^  and  thus  makes  it 

the  eqniTalent  of;  to  know  objects  as  related,  or  in  a  relation.  According  to 
this  definition,  every  object  which  is  related  to  any  other,  is  eondUioned  by  that  object,  and 
(Kb  eondUiofifid  is  equivalent  to  thi  rdated.  The  unconditioued,  in  this  sense,  is  equivalent  te 
Ihe  unrelated ;  and  if  the  infinite  is  equivalent  to  the  unconditioned,  then  the  infinite  most  be 
fBJi^itUe  of  being  related.    This  is  not  the  signification  which  we  have  attached  to  eith«:  o# 
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these  temifl.  It  is  not  neoeaaaiy  to  find  this  mwming  for  them,  in  order  to  deSne  tfaenk 
Whether  Hamilton's  definition  is  ooirect^  will  be  discussed  hereafter, 

§  684.  ITie  absolute  is  still  another  term  which  is  often  inter- 
^etmi^Si^oiE    cl)anged  with  the  infinite  and  the  unconditioned.    Orig^jnally 

and  etymologically,  it  signifies  freed  ftom^  or  severed*  Thie 
•ignification  is  purely  negative,  and  w^aits  to  be  explained  by  that  from 
which  it  is  freed.  Thus  it  was  applied,  to  mean  tht  firmhed  or  oom^ikUd^ 
even  as  the  Latin  word  abaokOua^  as  is  thought,  was  originally  used  of 
the  web  when  ready  to  be  taken  from  the  Iooul  Both  these  senses  have 
passed  into  the  modem  uses  of  the  term,  and  determined  the  varieties  of 
its  application.  First  of  all,  absolute  and  absolutely  is  applied  to  any 
thought  or  thing  as  viewed  apart  firom  any  of-  its  relations — ^regarded  aim- 
ply  by  itself.  This  meaning  is  near  akin  to  that  under  which  it  is  viewed 
as  complete  within  or  by  itself.  Jfextj  it  is  applied  to*  that  which  is  com- 
plete of  itself  so  far  as  the  relations  of  dependence  are  concerned ;  to  that 
which  is  necessarily  dependent  on  nothing  besides  itself.  In  this  sense  it 
is  very  near  in  meaning  to  the  primary  sense  of  the  unconditioned  already 
explained.  StiXL  further  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  severed  or  separated 
from  aU  relations  whatever,  or  not  related — ^i.  e.,  not  admitting  of  any 
relations.  This  sense  is  the  same  with  that  which  Hamilton  and  Mansel 
give  to  the  unconditioned  and  the  infinite.  StiU  again :  it  is  applied  to 
relations  of  quantity^  and  here  the  signification  of  complete  or  finished 
is  applied  to  the  greatest  possible  or  conceivable  whole,  to  the  total  of  all 
existence,  whether  limited  or  unlimited  in  extent  and  duration. 

In  the  Hegelian  terminology,  the  absolute  takes  a  spedal  signification  from 
The  Hegelian  the  AindameDtal  assumptions  of  the  HegeUan  system.  When  the  notion,  der 
WDM.  Begriff^  has  completed  every  possible  form  of  development,  and,  as  it  were,  done 

its  utmost  possible  by  the  force  of  the  movement  essential  to  itself,  the  ahso- 
Inte  is  reached.  This  absolute  completes  every  possible  form  of  development,  and  represents 
every  Icind  of  object  conceivable  and  knowable  by  the  mind,  from  the  nndeiermined  notion 
with  which  it  begins,  up  to  the  highest  form  of  development,  when  it  becomes  self-consdons 
In  the  human  spirit  by  distinguishing  itself  from  the  material  universe.  The  consdons  spirit 
thns  evolved,  and  reflecting  in  itself  all  these  lower  forms  of  existence,  is,  with  these  fonns, 
ih$  abMhite.  This  is  perpetually  reproduced  by  the  lower  forces  of  the  nnivene,  and  itself 
perpetually  reproduces  all  these  by  its  own  reflective  thhiking. 

The  thtee  lued  §  ^85.  Again :  these  three  terms  are  all  used  in  two  appli- 
Md*\*n  *]S^b^  cations,  which  are  often  interchanged,  but  which  should  be 
■tnot.  carefully  and  sharply  distinguished.    The  infinite,  the  unooo- 

ditioned,  and  absolute,  may  denote  some  property  or  relation  of  a  being 
in  the  abstract^  or  may  stand  for  a  being  or  entity  which  is  believed  or 
lupposed  to  be  infinite,  unconditioned,  or  absolute.  That  is,  the  infinite, 
etc.,  may  stand  for  the  infinitude,  the  uncondidonedness,  the  absolutenesa 
of  some  being — i.  «.,  as  an  abstraetitm  or  property  of  a  being ;  or  for  that 
which  is  infinite,  unconditioned,  or  absolute.    One  of  these  aooeptatioiifl 
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b  obviously  very  diflhrent  from  the  other.    The  one  may  readily  be  coo 
founded  with  the  other. 

„^  ,       It  IB  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  aenae  in  which  the  word  ia  naed  in 

Tb6  •01180  IB  a  c- 

queation  should  anj  inquiry  or  diacoaaion  ahould  be  diatinctly  aettled,  and  kept  unifonnlj  and 
krownf  ^  °  *  ^  ^  ateadlly  before  the  mind.  It  ia  ao  for  two  reaaona :  FLnt,  tbeae  terms  are  in 
their  nature  ao  vague  and  abstract,  that  the  danger  ia  very  great  that  one  of 
these  aenses  will  not  be  distinguished  from  the  other ;  and  aaeotid^  the  problem  to  be  aoWed 
with  respect  to  the  terms,  changea  with  every  change  in  Uieir  acceptation.  If  they  are 
Hied  only  in  the  aenae  of  aUtraeta,  then  the  question  to  be  anawered  ia,  Can  they  be  coneeived 
by  the  mind  f  Is  it  possible  for  the  finite  human  intellect  to  form  a  concept  of  the  infinite, 
the  unconditioned,  the  absolute  ?  or,  which  is  the  same,  Can  the  finite  think  the  infinite  ?  If 
these  terms  are  used  aa  the  namea  of  an  actual  being,  then  the  problem  is,  Does  the  human 
mind  know  or  believe  that  that  which  is  called  the  Infinite,  the  unconditioned,  and  the  abso- 
late,  doea  actually  esiat  ?  If  it  believes  or  knows  this,  by  what  process  does  it  know  it,  and 
upon  what  evidence  or  grounds?  And  again.  Can  it  believe  thu  infinite  to  exist,  without  aiao 
eonoeiving  it  or  forming  a  conoept  of  it  ?  All  these  questions  have  been  raised  with  respect 
to  the  infinite  and  the  absolute.  One  of  them  is  often  interchanged  with  another.  Some 
times  they  are  blended  together,  and  the  result  has  been  great  confusion  of  thought  and 
endless  wrangling ;  or  despair  of  reaching  a  solution  of  any  of  theae  questions,  or  gaining 
any  satisfaction  in  respect  to  the  subject  to  which  they  relate. 

§  686.  These  distinctions  being  premised,  we  observe  still 
eta,  not  negative  further,  that  these  concepts  and  the  entities  which  they 
conoep  OM.  represent  are  not  of  necessity  merely  negative  conceptio»ia^ 
nor  are  they  the  products  of  what  is  called  negative  thinking. 

We  have  seen  from  our  analysis  of  the  terms  infinite^  uncofiditior^d^ 
and  absolute^  that  they  are  all  originally  negative  in  form,  and  that  UiiB 
form,  strictly  interpreted,  would  denote  the  absence  or  the  denial  of  the 
positive  attributes,  with  which  these  negatives  are  combined.  From  this 
unquestioned  fact  the  inference  has  been  derived  that,  because  the  terms 
were  negative,  the  concepts  are  also  negative. 

Looke  givea  tome  ooontenuioe  to  this  view  {XtMyf  B.  XL  o.  zvii.  if  18,  16»  18.  Of. 
Argnmenta  of  ^il'^^ts*  Nowt.  A«.  B.  II.  c  xvii.),  but  he  does  not  piuh  it  to  Its  extreme.  It  wae  re- 
Hamilton  and  served  for  Hamilton  to  do  this  In  the  aiBrmation  that  the  unconditioned,  both  as  abeo- 
oth^f*-  lute  and  infinite*  are  not  only  direct  negatives  of  the  pi'ogrtuivt  and  (he  Hmiled  but  of 

that  whioh  is  In  any  way  thinkable.  *'  The  notion  of  either  unoonditioned  is  negative  , 
the  abeolate  and  the  Infinite  can  eaoh  only  be  conceived  as  a  negation  of  the  thinkable.  In  other  words, 
«f  the  absolute  and  infinite  we  have  no  conception  at  alL*'  *  *  '*  Correlatiyes  certainly  suggest  eaoh 
otlMr,  but  correlatives  may  or  may  not  be  equally  real  and  positive.  *  *  Thus  every  positive  notion 
(the  oonoept  of  a  thing  by  what  it  is)  suggests  a  negattre  notion  (the  conoept  of  a  thing  by  what  it  is  not) ; 
nd  the  highest  positive  notion,  the  notion  of  the  oonoeivable,  is  not  without  its  corresponding  negative  in 
the  notion  of  the  inconceivable.  But  though  these  mutually  suggest  each  other,  the  positive  alone  is  real ; 
the  negatiye  is  only  an  abstraction  of  the  other,  and  in  the  highest  generality,  even  an  abstraction  of 
thought  itseU"— IWsewsstoiu,  Review  of  Covain,  '  Kant  ought  to  hare  shown  that  the  unconditioned' 
M  ie  self  oontradiotory,  because  it  is  not  a  notion,  either  simple  or  positive^  but  only  a/a«eieu7ia  q^  M^p»- 
l/ons— negations  of  tiie  conditioned  in  its  opposite  eztiemes,  and  bound  together  by  the  aid  of  langoagt 
and  their  common  obaraoti*r  of  fncomprehenBlbiUty.**->Jlitf.  Zee.  88.  Ct  OsMfrteood,  chap.  11.  v.  Also, 
Mill,  Jlsv.  ^f  Ham.  Phtfotephf,  o.  iv.  In  these  passages  Hamilton  wonld  seem  to  concede  that  it  does  nol 
necessarily  follow  that  because  a  term  is  negative,  the  oonoept  which  it  denotes  must  of  oonrse  be  ne«ative, 
bat  he  axvnes  as  though  this  wen  troe. 
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Bat  this  iuferenee,  by  wbomsoeTer  it  is  ooimt^nMLoei  or  nade,  i«  maaifiwtjy 
The  amimoiiti  invalid.  It  does  not  follow,  becanae  a  concept  is  designated  hj  s  n^gativ* 
"^  ^*^  term,  that  it  is  not  poBitively  conceived ;  or,  because  an  object  is  called  by 

such  a  name,  that  it  is  not  really  known.  If  the  only  fact  that  is  prominent 
before  the  mind  be  that  an  object  is  not  something  else — ^whether  it  be  a  being  or  a  qnality— 
It  may  be  designated  by  a  negative  term  This  term  does  not  deny  its  real  existence,  or  thai 
it  is  both  IcDOwable  and  known,  for  it  may  assume  and  imply  botli.  It  simply  sets  forth  its  con- 
trast with  something  else.  If  we  see  a  bat,  and  say  of  it.  It  is  not  a  bird,  or.  It  is  not  a  beas^ 
or  if  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  for  lack  of  name,  had  called  the  oa;  a  noi-hoff^  the  use  of  a  negatf v« 
appellation  would  not  necessarily  authorize  the  inference  of  a  want  of  definite  conceptions  or 
positive  knowledge.  So,  when  we  gather  together  the  entire  sphere  of  finite  being,  snd, 
stretching  our  thought  beyond,  i^prehend  something  whieh  is  unlike  it  and  oontrasted  with  it 
by  being  notfiniie^  not  eonditianed^  and  not  dq^endeni ;  we  do  not  confess  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive it  or  that  we  do  not  know  it  as  something  positive  and  real  because  we  emphasise  this 
single  relation  of  contrast  by  the  use  of  such  negative  terms  as  the  infinite,  the  unconditioned, 
and  the  absolute  (t.  e.,  the  not  finitely  related). 

Not  the  objects  §  ^BY.  Again,  these  eoncepts  are  not  ^  negataye,**  in  thai 
a^giSiJj^Snkf  they  are  produced  by  what  is  called  ^negative  thinking  J* 
^'  This  negative  thinking  is  distinguished  from  the  mere  think- 

ing of  a  negative — u  e.,  thinking  a  positive  in  a  negative  relation — as 
above  explained.  According  to  this  theory,  our  conceptions  of  the  nn- 
conditioned,  etc.,  are  necessarily  negative,  because  they  are  the  result  of 
an  attempt  to  think  them  which  is  unsuccessful,  and  which,  whenever  it  is 
repeated,  reminds  us  of  the  impotence  or  imbecility  of  our  faculties. 

**  Erery  thiiig  oonoeiTable  in  thought  lies  between  two  extremes,  which,  as  oontndictaty 
Afgaments  of  ^'  ®^^  other,  cannot  both  be  true,  but  of  whieh,  as  mutual  oontzadiotioni,  one  mnik.'* 
Hamilton  and  '  Space  cannot  be  conceired  by  us  either  as  as  it^iU  or  a  finite  eMunmini,  or  an  hifl-> 
^i*'^'^  nite  or  finite  miniaMiai,  and  yei  If  It  ia  oonoelved  at  all  It  must  be  conoeived  as  one  of 

these,  and  forasmnoh  as  we  cannot  ooooeire  it  under  either,  we  have  only  a  negatire 
Idea  of  space,  <.  &,  an  idea  which  results  from  an  impotent  attempt  to  conoeiTe  it.  Ihe  same  is  true  of  tfme, 
and  even  of  causation  iteell'— Hamilton,  Met.  Lee,  9A.  Mansel  Ulnstrates  the  process  of  negative  *M«M**f 
itill  more  definitely.  "  A  negative  concept,  on  the  other  hand,  which  Is  no  oonoept  at  all,  is  ihe  attonpt 
to  realise  in  thought  those  combinations  of  attributes  of  which  no  corresponding  intuition  Is  poasibte.** 
**  The  only  negative  ideas  with  which  the  logician  or  metaphjrsloian  as  such  Is  euioanied,  aie  those  wtidi 
arise  from  an  attempt  to  transcend  the  conditions  of  all  human  thought.**  •  «  *«  Subh  negative  notions, 
however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  absence  of  all  mental  activity.  They  imply  at  once  an  attcspt 
to  think  and  a  ftaiilure  in  that  attempt'*— Mansel,  ProUg.  Logioat  chap.  I.  BoCb  Hamilton  and  Vanssi 
ooBoede  that  there  is  a  belief  of  the  reality  of  this  something  which  we  cannot  sueoeed  in  *k<*m^  er 
knowing.  **  We  are  thus  taught  ttie  salutary  lesson  that  the  capacity  of  thought  Is  not  to  be  ooaslitBtcd 
Into  the  measure  of  existence,  and  are  warned  from  i*eoognlslng  the  domain  of  our  knowledge  as  neieessa 
rlly  coextensive  with  the  horlaon  of  our  faltli ;  and  by  a  wonderftil  revelation  we  are  thus,  in  the  veiy 
oonsolousness  of  our  inabfllty  to  conceive  aught  above  the  relative  and  the  finite,  Inspired  with  a  beUsf  !■ 
the  existence  of  something  unconditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reaKty.*''-HaniilK>n» 
DU.  Rev.  qf  Onuin.  Mansel  says :  *<  We  are  compelled  hy  the  oonstitation  of  oar  minds,  to  believe  In 
the  existence  of  an  Absolute  and  Infinite  Beings-*  belief  which  appean  fbroed  upon  is^  as  the  oomp]*> 
ment  of  our  conadousnees  of  the  relatlre  and  finite."— JUei^  qf  Rd,  Tkomght,  Leo.  1 

When  these  statements  are  closely  scrutinized,  it  will  be  seen 
SSfmitSSbST    that  this  so-called  negative   thinking  is  simply  a  peooliar 

method  of  knowing  or  believing,  which  is  unlike,  and  so  the 
negative  of,  another  particular  way  of  knowing  or  believing.  That  the 
absolute  is  believed  to  exist,  is  affirmed  by  bodi  Mansel  and  EbmiltoD^  as 
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wen  BA  by  Kant  They  oontend  that  it  is  not  known  under  the  limitationc 
or  relations  which  are  appropriate  to  thouffht.  Let  this  be  aUowed ;  il 
does  not  prove  that  what  is  known  is  therefore  negatively  knovm^  or  that 
the  process  by  which  it  is  known  is  a  process  of  negatwe  thinking. 

§  688.  The  xmconditioned,  etc,  is  not  necessarily,  as  a  coo^ 
tto.,not  vnrct*-   ccpt  or  as  a  being,  exdusive  of  all  rektHone.    It  is  not  un* 

rekUedy  or  tfie  unrelated. 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza.  The  comprehennve  mazim  on  which  h« 
Argument  of  '^^  ^^'  ^^®  statement  and  defence  of  it  was  OmnU  determinatio  ed  neffolio* 
BirinoaR,  eto.  Every  relation  implies  a  distinction  into  parts  related ;  the  one  part  cannot 

be  the  other :  hence,  the  absolute,  as  related,  cannot  be  complete  or  perfect 
of  itself.  It  cannot  be  uncotuHlionedf  for,  in  order  to  be  related,  it  must  require,  or,  so  far  ai 
related  must  be  conditioned  upon,  that  which  is  not  itself  to  which  it  is  related.  It  cannot  be 
unlimited^  for,  in  order  to  be  what  it  is,  or  what  it  is  anerted  to  be  in  the  given  relation,  it 
must  depend  on  something  out  of  itself.  The  unconditioned  cannot,  therefore,  be  related. 
Hamilton  gives  the  following  reasons  f»r  the  same  opinion :  '*  A  relation  is  always  hparUcuhr 
point  of  view ;  consequently,  the  things  thought  as  relative  and  correlative  are  always  thought 
restrictively,  in  so  far  as  the  thought  of  the  one  discriminates  and  ezdudes  the  other  and 
likewise  all  things  not  conceived  in  the  same  q>ecial  or  relative  pomt  of  view.**  And  again : 
*^  We  conceive  God  as  in  the  relation  of  Creator ;  and  in  so  far  as  we  merely  conceive  Him  u 
Obeator,  we  do  not  conceive  Him  as  uneandiiioned^  aa  infinite^'*  etc.  (Letter  to  Caldertooodt 
ftf  Mantel^  Limita  of  Rd.  Tkoughi^  Lee,  2.) 

The  proper  answer  to  these  representations  is  the  following : 
Bepiy.  It  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute 

which  the  human  mind  requires,  or  to  its  reality,  that  it 
should  exclude  all  relations,  but  only  a  certain  class  of  relations,  viz., 
those  of  dependent  being  or  origination.  The  truly  absolute  and  infinite 
b  that  which  is  not  dependent  on  any  other  being  for  its  existence  or  its 
actiyity.  It  is  no  part  of  its  perfection,  that  it  should  not  be  distinguished 
in  thought  from  that  which  it  is  not  in  fact ;  nor  that  it  should  not  be 
compared  with  objects  not  itself,  under  the  various  relations  of  likeness, 
difference,  production,  and  design,  but  simply  that  it  should  not  hold  cer- 
tain special  relations  to  all  such  objects,  viz.,  the  relations  of  dependence. 
These  relations  imply  a  certain  species  of  limitation  which  is  incompatible 
with  absoluteness  or  unconditionedness.  The  existence  of  those  relations 
is  not  inconsistent  with,  but  is  rather  essential  to  its  completeness  and 
independence. 

8  689.    The  unconditioned,  etc.,  is  not  the  sum  of  aU  actual 
etcL,  dot  the  total    or  conceivable  being. 

This  view  of  the  absolute  is  closely  connected  with  the 
preceding.  The  denial  of  all  relations  to  the  absolute  involves  the  denial 
of  all  parts  or  entities,  whether  real  or  thought-parts,  which  can  be  related, 
and  this  requires  the  conception  of  the  absolute,  aa  the  total  of  all  exist 
enoes  and  conceivable  things,  the  To  Ik  kcu  IIov,  the  all  which  is  also  one. 
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This  position  was  aotiuJly  taken  by  S^rinaza,  who  was  driyen  hj  lo|^caI 
eonsistency  to  acknowledge  bnt  one  being  or  substance  in  ihe  universe. 

BamiUon  {Letter  to  OaUkrwood)  reasons  as  though  this  were  the  only  possible  cta^ 
oeption  of  the  true  absolute.  Manael,  (LiaUie  of  JRd,  Thouffk^  Im.  2,)  expressly  asserts: 
^  That  which  is  conceiyed  as  absolute  and  iDflnifce  must  be  conoeiyed  as  oontainiog  within 
Itself  the  sum  not  only  ol*  all  actual,  but  of  all  possible  modes  of  being.  For,  if  any  actual 
mode  can  be  denied  of  it,  it  is  related  to  that  mode,  and  limited  by  it."  "  The  metaphyaica] 
representation  of  the  Deity,  as  absolute  and  mfinite,  must  necessarily,  as  the  profoundesi 
metaphysicians  have  acknowledged,  amount  to  nothing  else  than  the  sum  of  all  reality.*' 

Of  this  view  of  the  absolute  we  need  only  say,  that  it  is  not 
ngrjawnotre-  ^j,^  ^jj|y  poggijjie  conception,  nor  is  it  the  most  rational  con- 
ception which  can  be  taken  of  it.  In  a  gross  quantitative 
sense,  we  may  say  that  the  finite,  plus  the  so-called  infinite,  equals  the 
absolute,  and  that  the  result  is  in  conception  and  in  fisiot  the  unconditioned 
and  the  infinite,  because  nothing  can  be  afiirmed  of  it  in  the  way  of  dis- 
tinction or  relation.  But  the  question  at  once  returns.  Is  this  the  absolute 
and  the  unconditioned  which  the  mind  necessarily  receives  in  thought  and 
believes  in  fact?  This  absolute  cannot  be  totality,  for  it  is  expressly 
supplied  by  the  mind  in  addition  to  the  finite.  It  is  required  by  the  mind, 
in  order  to  account  for  and  explain  it.  It  cannot  be  that  or  require  thai 
which  it  itself  accounts  for  and  explains. 

There  is  a  sense  of  the  absolute  which  is  equivalent  to  the  whole  of  the  finite 
Site  b^e  not  ^"  ^^  several  parts,  with  all  their  possible  relations,  including  all  the  capacttiei 
infinite.  of  development  which  are  possible  under  the  conditions  of  space  and  time. 

This  is,  in  fact,  no  infinite  or  absolute  at  all,  in  the  sense  in  iHuch  it  it 
required  by  the  mind,  but  only  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  the  largest  and  most  eztensiv* 
quantitative  concept  which  the  finite  can  permit.  The  dependence  is  that  of  each  part  upon 
an  the  others,  these  others  being,  in  like  manner,  dependent  upon  the  whole  combined,  while 
the  absolute,  in  this  sense,  rises  above  a  mere  sum  of  parts,  and  becomes  another  expression  for 
the  finite  universe,  viewed  as  an  organic  whole,  and  subject  to  necessary  processes  of  growth 
and  development.  Whether  these  processes  may  go  on  indefinitely,  each  preparing  the  way 
for  that  which  should  follow ;  or  whether,  after  having  accomplished  a  cyde,  they  return  apoa 
one  another,  repeating  themselves  as  they  return,  the  conception  of  the  absolute  is  the  same, 
vis.,  the  whole  of  finite  beings  with  limited  capacities  and  dependences.  Those  who  seek  the 
infinite  and  the  unconditioned  in  this  conception,  substitute  the  finite  for  the  true  infinite. 
They  interchange  a  completed  or  a  completable  finite,  which  they  call  the  absolute,  for  that 
which  is  above  all  finite  conditions. 

The  absolute  not  Uhconclittoned  and  tnfin^  cannot  pertain  to  the  relations  of 
ti5?*  Tb?  proj.'  q^^ntiti/.  Quantity,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is,  in  its 
aaxnohoe.  essential  nature,  measurable  and  definite.  However  large  may 
be  its  continuous  extent,  as  in  spatial  extension,  cr  however  great  may 
be  its  sum,  as  in  discrete  nimtiber,  it  is  in  its  nature  finite.  The  space  and 
timi  which  make  extension  and  duration  possible,  are  not  themselvei 
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quantities,  bat  the  conditions  of  quantity.  They  are  not  subject  to  na 
relations,  but  they  render  these  relations  possible. 

The  absolute^  §  ^^^'  The  absolute,  again,  is  not  a  concept  or  entity  which 
o^L^te  w£  is  divested  of  all  interior  rekUiojw — a  something  erUirdy  one 
***^  and  simple. 

Those  who  oontend  that  the  absolute  does  not  admit  the  idea  of  parts, 
because  parts  imply  division  and  relationship,  are  driven  by  a  logical 
necessity  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  one  and  indivisible  in  parts  and 
relations.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  absolute  cannot  be  a 
personal  being.  A  person  distinguishes  himself  from  that  which  is  not 
himself,  his  own  being  from  his  act4,  and  both  from  their  objects,  whether 
these  be  real  or  spiritual  His  acts  must  be  successive  to  one  another  also, 
and  thus  be  separable  and  distinguishable  in  time.  All  these  divisible 
parts  and  distinguishable  relations  are,  it  is  urged,  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  concept  and  reality  of  the  absolute. 

These  views  are  held  by  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  personality  in  God,  as  weU  u 
by  those  who,  like  Kanty  Manti^  and  ffamilion^  believe  that  God  is  personal,  but  deny  that, 
when  conceived  as  personal,  He  can  be  known  as  an  absolute  Being. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  view  of  the  absolute,  as  has  been  said  already,  that  the 
absolute  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  possibility  of  parts  or  relations.  The  absence  of 
necessary  dependence  upon  the  finite  and  the  complete  dependence  of  the  infinite  upon  itself^ 
does  not  imply  such  a  rimplicity  or  oneness  of  being,  as  excludes  complexness  or  personality. 

The    aiMoiute    §  ^^^'    ^*^^8»  <^efi"ed  what  the  absolute  is  not^  we  proceed 
etc.,  are  know!   next  to  asscrt  that  the  absolute  and  the  infinite  is  knotoable 
bf/  a  finite  mind.    Not  only  can  such  a  mind  know  that  it  i«, 
but  it  can  know  what  it  is. 

Kanty  BamiUon,  and  Maiuel  all  hold  that  we  cannot  know,  though  we  may 
^m  of  KanL  believe  that  the  bfinite  exists,  simply  because  the  concepdon  of  the  infinite 
ICaaeel.   '  is  not  within  the  grasp  of  the  finite.    Kant  teaches  that  the  reason  why  we 

cannot  know  the  infinite,  is,  that  our  fiuiulties  of  knowing  both  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  have  merely  a  subjective  necessity  and  validity,  and  therefore  we  cannot  trust  these 
results  as  objectively  true.  Moreover,  if  we  apply  them  to  the  infinite,  we  are  involved  in 
perpetual  anHnomies  or  wntradidiona.  Our  only  apprehension  of  the  absolute  is,  therefore, 
by  the  practical  reason,  and  comes  in  the  way  of  a  moral  necessity  through  the  categorical 
imperative,  which  requves  us  to  receive  certain  verities  as  true.  Jaeobi,  Sehlnermaeher^  and 
others  say,  that  we  reach  these  by  faith  or  feeling,  and  not  by  knowledge.  Hamilton  says  that 
we  find  ourselves  impotent  to  know  them,  in  consequence  of  the  contradictions  which  the 
attempt  involves.  But  he  expressly  asserts  *'  that  the  sphere  of  our  belief  is  much  more 
extensive  than  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge ;  and  therefore,  when  I  deny  that  the  infinite  can 
by  us  be  hnoum^  I  am  far  from  denying  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be  believed.  This 
I  have  indeed  anxiously  evinced,  both  by  reasoning  and  authority."  {Letter  to  Caldenoood,) 
**  Thus,  by  a  wonderful  revelation,  we  are  thus  in  the  consciousness  of  our  inability  to  conceive 
aught  above  the  relative  and  finite,  inspired  with  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  something 
unconditioned,  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reality."  (Rev,  of  Courin,)  It  will  be 
noticed,  that  what  Hamilton  teaches  here  is  not  that  the  absolute  cannot  be  adequately  known, 
but  that  It  cannot  be  known  at  all.  because  it  cannot  be  oonodved.    A  similar  doctriM 
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V88  taught  by  Fdtr  Browne  in  bis  Procedure  mnd  iMnUt  of  the  Hitman  Underdemdm/j^  and 
TTiings  Divine  -and  Shtpematurdl^  etc. 

Of  this  view,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  held,  it  is  enough  to  say,  at  this  point,  that  it  ii 
impossible  to  conceive  of  an  act  of  fiuth  or  belief  which  does  not  include  the  element  ot 
knowledge.  Faith,  or  beliel^  may  exclude  definite  knowledge,  reasoned  knowledge,  et&,  but  it 
cannot  exclude  some  kind  of  intellectual  apprehension.  But  of  this  more  will  be  said  here- 
after. 

Berheri  J^eneer  resMms  agaiiut  HamiltoB  «od  Hiaatd,  to  tiie  oondiulon  timt  wa  on 
Herbert  Spenoer  l"^ov  <A^  the  Infinite  exists,  but  we  cannot  know  what  It  Is.  He  contends  that  ve  cm 
dissents  from  know  that  it  is,  beoanse,  "  To  say  that  we  cannot  know  the  Absolute  is,  by  fanpUoatloa, 
these.  ^  afflim  that  there  is  an  Absolute.    In  the  very  denial  of  our  power  to  know  what  Iks 

Absolute  is,  there  lies  hidden  the  assumption  that  it  is,  eto.  Besides  that  definite  eon* 
■doumess  of  which  logic  formulates  the  laws,  there  is  also  an  iodeflnite  consciousness  which  cannot  be 
fonnulated."~F«r«<  PHneiplat  P.  I.  c.  iv.  1 36.  Spenoer,  it  should  be  obaerved,  contends  that  we  caiiaot 
know  what  it  is  on  the  grounds  urged  by  Kant  and  Hamilton,  via.,  that  knowledge,  or  as  he  would  texm 
it,  formuIaUd  knowledgt^  is  cognisant  of  the  finite  alona  He  does  not  explain  why,  in  assuming  that  the 
Absolute  is,  we  are  not  compelled  to  know,  in  some  sense,  what  it  is ;  why.  In  the  indefinite  cottsdonsBess 
out  of  which  the  definite  consciousness  is  evolved  or  formulated,  there  is  not  necessarily  implied  that  the 
one  beazs  some  relation  to  the  other. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  wbnt  Spencer  claims  for  knowledge  he  denies  to  folth«  ladeed,  he  shuts 
the  door  forever  upon  all  trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  Absolute.  All  our  conceptions  oi  the  what  must, 
fai  his  view,  be  forever  inadequate.  They  are  simply  the  best  symbols  which  we  can  shape  oonoeming 
it,  the  growth  of  our  individual  development  er  of  that  of  our  agejconceraing  whidi  we  can  only  ksiow  that 
while  one  is  better  than  another,  they  are  all  necessarily  ihlse,  because  certain  to  be  outgrown  and  laid 
aside.  It  would  seem  that  a  writer  who  affirms  this  so  positively  of  the  Infinite,  and  of  tiie  capacities  of 
the  human  race  to  know  it  for  all  fixture  time,  must  have,  somehow,  fonnniaUd  the  knowledge  that  ha 
•zpresses  so  positively. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  Hobbes  makes  the  same  distinction  between  the  knowladga 

(hat  and  the  knowledge  what^  though  not  in  precisely  the  same  meanini^    **  And  foras- 

Inflnite.  ^^      ^     much  as  God  Almighty  is  incomprehensible,  it  foUoweth  that  we  can  have  no  eonoeptfton  or 

Imac^e  of  the  Deity ;  and  consequently  all  his  Attributes  signify  our  inability  and  dsfecc 

of  Power  to  conceive  anything  concerning  his  nature,  and  not  any  oonception  of  fba 

same,  except  only  this,  that  there  is  a  Qod :  For  the  eS'eotB  we  aoknowledc^  naturally,  do  indnde  a  powst 

of  thefr  producing,  before  they  were  produced ;  and  that  Power  presupposeth  something  ezista&t  that 

hath  such  power,"  etc.    "  And  thus  all  that  will  consider  may  know  (hot  Ood  is,  though  not  wkai  he  la**— 

Of  Human  yaiure,  chap.  11. 

We  observe  that  Hobbes  must  mean  by  a  knowledge  of  the  tahat,  a  complete  and  defined  knowled^, 
for  he  says  that  there  is  one  what  which  we  do  know  of  God,  vis.,  that  he  is  the  prodveer  of  all  tbinga 


The  absolute  §  ^^^'  Against  these  views,  we  contend  that  the  aboolnte  is 
wTe^S^^^  knowable— that  man  can  both  know  that  it  is  and  what  it  ia. 
^^  But,  first  of  all,  we  would  define  the  sense  in  which  it  cannot 

be  known,  either  as  that  or  what. 

(a.)  It  cannot  be  known  by  the  imagination^  either  as  representatiTe  or 
creative.  The  imagination  can  only  picture  that  which  is  limited  by  qpace 
and  time,  and  which  is  possessed  of  limited  powers  of  matter  or  spirit.  The 
absolute  and  infinite  is  not  spatial  or  enduring,  and  has  not  the  attribatefl 
of  matter  or  spirit,  as  limited  by  space  and  time.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
either  imaged  or  pictured.  It  can  only  be  known  as  related  to  that  which  is 
in  time  and  space,  which  is  material  and  spiritual,  etc.  A  relation  cannot 
be  imaged,  though  related  finite  objects  can  be.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  ima^nation  in  order  to  know  the  absolute,  because  it 
pictures  the  finite  objects  which  suppose  and  require  the  infinite  and  abeo* 
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late,  tlie  imagination  cannot  picture  the  absolute  itself-nL  e.,  in  any 
proper  or  useful  sense. 

It  would  be  more  exact  to  ny  that  the  analogies  between  any  finite  objects 
The  propo8iti<nL  vad  the  infinite  are  80  general  and  attenuated,  that  the  imagination  can 
quaUfled.  render  no  available  or  efficient  service  by  introducing  the  images  of  the 

finite.  It  is  true  that,  if  we  can  know  what  the  absolute  is,  we  can  form 
tome  notion  of  it,  and  this  we  can  do  only  by  means  of  some  relation  which  it  holds  to  the 
finite.  It  is  true,  also,  that  every  relation,  however  general,  can  be  imaged  or  illustrated  by 
some  finite  object  in  which  it  is  exemplified.  In  other  words,  the  infinite,  to  be  known  as  a 
what,  must  be  known  in  some  points  of  likeness  to  the  finite ;  but  the  likeness  may  be  so  very 
general,  and  the  unlikenesses  or  differences  so  numerous  and  striking,  that  the  attempt  to 
image  the  one  by  the  other  will  fail  to  produce  the  advantages  which  commonly  accrue  firom 
the  process,  while  the  finite  image  will  suggest  8o  many  misleading  and  bewildering  associa- 
tions, as  to  embarrass  and  confuse  the  mind.    (§  871.) 

This  explains  why  sneh  writers  as  Bishop  Brown,  who  has  been  followed  by  Whately  and 
others,  contend  that,  while  there  is  no  proper  similarity,  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  finite 
and  the  infinite,  or  the  human  and  the  divine.  The  alleged  analogy,  it  is  obvious,  is  only  a 
more  general  similarity,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  allows  of  classification  and  inference,  but 
which  we  are  exceedingly  Cable  to  mistake  and  overestimate.  Thus  interpreted,  their  do<y 
trine,  and  the  cautions  which  it  embodies,  is  trae  and  salutary,  and  needs  to  be  continually 
brought  to  mind. 

Thus,  the  almluUy  if  it  be  any  thing,  is  a  being  or  entity  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term ; 
that  is,  it  is  like  every  finite  being  in  this  one  respect,  that  it  it.  But  it  is  of  no  avail  to 
image  so  vague  and  general  a  notion  as  this  by  any  finite  being.  But  again,  it  is,  as  we  shall 
see,  that  on  which  every  finite  being,  and  the  finite  universe  as  a  whole,  depend  for  theii 
existence,  and  their  power  to  act.  The  general  relation  of  dependence  holds  between  one 
finite  object  and  another,  in  the  several  forms  of  eauM^  reason,  and  eonstiiueni. 

,  But  to  image  the  relation  of  dependence  which  exists  be- 

why  o»  no  us© 

to  image  the  ab-  twccn  the  infinite  and  the  finite  by  the  special  and  limited 
examples  of  it,  such  as  exist  between  different  limited  beings, 
is  either  superfluous  or  misleading.  The  relation  may  be  known  as  so 
general,  like  that  of  simple  entity,  as  not  to  need  an  example ;  or  the  use 
of  an  example  introduces  many  extraneous  and  unimportant  circumstances, 
which  are  yet  conceived  as  essential  to  the  relation  in  question.  Thus, 
when  it  is  reasoned  that  self-existence,  personality,  the  creation  of  another 
than  itself,  the  possession  of  a  complex  nature — one  or  all,  are  incompatible 
with  the  true  infinite  and  unconditioned,  the  reasoning  is  founded  on  the 
attempted  exemplification  of  the  infinite  by  the  finite,  and  on  the  unessen« 
tial  accessories  which  the  image  presents.  Logically  expressed,  it  is  a  case 
of  faUacia  accidentU. 

The  aMHn&miUM  of  Kant  and  OU  amntiat  oonfradicUont  <f  SdnHUm,  each  of  which  mvm 
Th9  antinomies  neoeaeary  to  the  mind,  and  each  of  which  exolade  the  otner,  az««  all  made  by  the  mind 
of  Kant  and  itself  In  the  attempt  to  illastrate  the  infinite  by  the  finite.  The  nntinnmies  of  Kant 
Qamilton.  i^^  incompatibilities  between  an  imagt  and  a  reSatian  whioh  the  ino^rr  eremplifies,  ot 

between  two  images  addooed  to  illnstrate  different  relations,  or  bctwera  two  conorpts 
which  are  not  both  necessary  *o  the  mind.  The  solution  of  them  is  to  be  fonnd  in  a  ve-«fei\temect  of  tii* 
42 
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•oneeptioDs  between  Trbxh  these  ineompatiblUttee  axe  eald  to  exiei  Thus*  ftir  example,  tn  the  alkved  a^ 
dnomy  inroWed  in  the  propoeitions  the  world  U  in  Hmt  and  tpaoe  and  is  neither JimU  nor  ii^fMU ;  the  oon- 
fcradleiioD  lies  between  a  iiMt  or  imago  borrowed  from  perceptioQ  and  experience  and  an  alleged  d  priori 
necessity.  Bat  the  incompatibility  of  the  one  with  the  other  arises  from  a  mlsoonoeptlon  of  what  is  inrolTed 
In  onr  conception  of  the  infinite,  a  oonfbnnding  of  the  extended  in  spaoe  with  space  itselll  When  Hamilton 
says  wo  most  oonceire  of  spaoe  as  a  bounded  or  not  bounded  sphere,  he  Introduces  the  Image  of  an  object 
existixg  in  spaoe  and  limited  in  spaoe,  in  order  to  tUustiate  spaoe  itself  and  confounds  the  one  with  the 
other.  To  introduce  the  image  of  an  extended  object  in  order  to  show  that  qpace  exists  and  holds  some 
relation  to  ercry  extended  object  is  legitimate,  but  to  substitute  the  Ifanlted,  i.  c.  an  extended  object,  foe 
the  true  unlimited,  i.  «.  the  spaoe  which  makes  extension  possible,  and  then  to  be  embanassed  by  the  fn- 
eompaUbilitles  of  our  own  creation,  is  to  £ill  into  the  rery  serious  error  of  confounding  the  image  wtth  the 
nation  (the  Antchauung  with  the  B^priff)^  against  which  Hamilton  ex^essly  cautions  his  pupils. 

The  absolute,  §  ^^3.  We  observe  still  further,  (6.)  that  the  absolute,  etc^ 
SiSieedhOT  io5^  though  knowable,  is  not  a  notion  that  is  the  product  of 
eauy  defined.  reasoning,  inductive  or  deductive^  or  can  be  defined  in  a 
system  of  logical  claBs^fioation, 

It  cannot  be  inferred  by  induction,  because,  as  has  been  shown,  it  is 
assumed  in  the  very  process  of  induction,  as  its  necessary  conditioo. 
Induction  has  no  meaning  and  no  validity,  unless  we  assume  that  the 
universe  is  constituted  in  such  a  way  as  to  presuppose  an  absolute  and 
unoonditioned  originator  of  its  forces  and  laws. 

It  cannot  be  deduced  by  syllogistic  reasoning,  because,  as  has  been 
shown,  all  deduction  rests  either  on  the  previous  process  of  induction,  or 
on  the  intuitions  of  time  and  space.  But  induction  requires  the  absolute 
as  its  condition. 

Nor  can  the  concept  be  defined  for  the  ends  of  logical  classification. 
The  infinite  is  not  properly  coordinate  with  the  finite,  for  the  reason  that 
it  must  be  assumed  as  the  ground  of  all  such  classification.  Every  notion 
or  concept  of  every  finite  existence  implies  the  unconditioned,  and  holds 
some  relation  to  it,  but  these  relations  are  not  therefore  used  in  defining 
the  notion  for  logical  or  scientific  ends.  The  relations  of  substance  and 
attribute,  as  used  in  such  definition  and  classification,  are  applicable  only 
to  objects,  which  are  dependent  for  their  existence  and  their  relationb  on 
the  fixed  conditions  of  finite  being.  They  imply  the  presence  of  time  and 
space  relations,  and  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  created  beings  by  the 
laws  which  are  determined  by  these  relations.  The  cause  and  effeot,  the 
adaptations  and  ends,  which  logic  usually  recognises  in  its  operations,  are 
fixed  in  a  similar  manner  by  settled  forces  and  laws. 

Agun :  the  utioondttioned  and  tbe  abflolate  cannot  be  called  a  nummtm  penma^  under 
which  are  ranged  the  yarioua  ranks  of  the  conditioned  and  tlie  limited.  It  holda  certain 
common  relations  to  every  species,  bnt  these  relations  arc  not  generic  Space  is  not  generic 
to  all  extended  objects,  though  it  is  essential  to  the  conception  and  reality  of  all.  Time  is  not 
generic  to  enduring  objects,  though  it  is  the  condition  of  them  all.  God  is  not  a  mere 
iutnmum  genun — a  highest  abstraction,  including  all  finite  beings  under  itself— though  He  is 
the  necessary  ground  of  the  existence  of  each  and  of  all. 

The  so-called  categories— <  «.,  generic  relations  which  are  supreme  and  final  in  sdentifie 
definition  and  classification  ^cannot  be  applied  to  the  infinite,  because  (he  infinite  is  i 
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and  aBmuned  for  the  explanation  of  these  yery  categories.    These  categories  rest  upon  the 
infinite,  and  presuppose  ic 

T!he  absolute  the  §  ^^^'  ^®  ^®^^  aflSrm  positively  that  the  absolute  is  and 
mreiat«  of  tbe  Qgj^  i^  known  88  the  Correlate  which  must  be  necessarily 
assumed  to  explain  and  account  for  the  finite  universe. 
If  the  absolute  is  necessary  to  explain  the  finite,  then  it  holds  some 
relations  to  it.  If  it  is  its  correlate,  it  must  be  connected  with  it  by  somo 
relations.  What  these  relations  are,  it  is  not  needinl  to  iuquire.  AH  that 
we  need  here  to  urge,  is,  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  because  it  is 
absolute,  it  is  not  related,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  the  absolute 
without  being  known  as  related.  We  caunot  know  tfiat  it  i«,  without 
knowing,  to  a  certain  degree,  what  it  is.  If  it  is  necessary  to  the  mind 
to  assume  the  absolute  in  order  to  explain  the  finite,  then  the  finite  is  cer- 
tainly explained  by  these  relations  which  it  holds  to  the  absolute.  These 
relations  must  be  real,  else  our  knowledge  is  a  fiction.  They  must  be 
capable  of  expression  in  language.  The  relations  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  need  not,  of  course,  be  the  same  as  those  which  exist  between 
the  finite  and  the  finite,  but  they  must  be  real  and  cognizable  relations. 

We  have  ahready  shown  that  the  categories  required  for  scientific  knowledge 
Of  oouTM  related  Cannot  be  applied  to  the  infinite,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  may  not 
to  the  uuiverBe.     y^  ^^^^  relations  which  may  be  applied  to  it.    Whether  these  have  not  also 

some  possible  application  to  the  finite,  deserres  a  question.  It  would  seem 
that,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  then  the  language  which  we  apply  to  the  finite  could  not,  with 
any  meaniqg,  be  applied  to  the  infinite.  Substance  and  attributes,  the  first  as  permanent 
under  the  fixed  constitution  of  things,  and  the  second  as  defining  classes  and  species  under 
this  constitution,  are  not  applicable  to  the  self-existent  originator  of  the  finite ;  but  being  and 
uetion  are  applicable  to  both,  though  the  concrete  to  which  they  are  applied  is,  m  the  one 
case,  far  more  full  in  import  and  superior  in  dignity  than  in  the  other.  A  self-existent  being 
is  a  being  as  truly  and  far  more  eminently  than  a  dependent  being,  but  both  are  beings.  He 
has  powers  no  less  really  than  the  beings  whose  existence  he  not  only  originates,  but  whose 
capacities  to  act  he  imparts.  To  originate^  to  produce^  or  to  create^  are  functions  which  are 
afllrmable  of  one  who  originates  bis  own  existence  and  his  very  power  to  act,  as  truly  as  of 
one  whose  power  to  produce  or  to  act  is  originated  by  another. 

It  is  not  philosophical  to  assert  that,  when  we  affirm  a  relation  of  the  infinite, 
B«laiiont  do  not  we  must  connect  with  it  all  those  limitations  which  pertain  to  a  similar  rela- 
tioti.  tion  in  the  finite.    This  would  be  the  same  as  to  say  that  there  can  be  no 

lilceness  where  there  is  a  difference,  which  is  equivalent  tu  asserting  that 
there  can  be  no  generalization  at  all.  We  need  not  carry  over  to  the  infinite  the  misleading 
images  which  belong  to  the  finite,  nor  the  delusive  associations  which  pertinaciously  adhere  to 
it ;  but  to  deny  that  there  are  relations  which  are  common  to  the  two,  is  to  deny  that  we  can 
know  the  infinite  at  all.  To  say,  with  Herbert  Spencer,  that  we  cannot  believe  in  a  Creator, 
because  if  we  do,  we  must  conceive  of  Him  as  a  carpenter^  working  with  tools  and  upon  mate- 
rials provided,  and  to  dispose  of  the  belief  in  creative  eneigy,  by  the  phrase,  the  carpenter 
theory,  is  to  betray  some  ignorance  of  generalization,  if  not  more  serious  defects  in  respect 
uf  both  taste  and  fiumess.  Even  an  "  indefinite  consciousness  "  that  the  mfisite  is,  mual 
brolre  some  knowledge  of  its  relations. 
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§  695.    The  apprehenflion  of  the  absolute  is  tnowledffey  and 

The  ttbsolnto  ai>-  >•   •  «  a    v  • 

prebended      by     nOt  faith  OF   feeling. 

Eh6  intellect*  n       •■■  *  •■*  /••««• 

Hamilton  opposes  the  one  to  the  other,  as  faith  to  knowl* 
edge,  because  he  affirms  that  to  know  is  always  ^^to  condition;''  and 
therefore  if  we  know  the  unconditioned,  we  roust  condition  the  unoon- 
ditioned,  and  limit  the  infinite.  His  doctrine  is,  that  ^we  belieye  the 
infinite,  but  do  not  know  it  to  be.  The  sphere  of  our  faith,  is  wider  than 
the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.'  But  to  know  as  related,  is  not  the  same  as 
to  condition  in  the  special  meaning  in  which  the  unconditioned  and  the 
infinite  are  opposed  to  the  conditioned  and  the  finite.  The  knowledge  of 
the  unconditioned  may  be  d  priori^  intuitive,  and  necessary,  but  it  is 
knowledge  nevertheless.  It  may  be  higher  than  any  reasoned  or  logically- 
defined  know  edge,  but  it  is  still  knowledge. 

To  caU  it  faith,  in  any  bat  a  purely  technical  and  private  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  pat  it 
out  of  all  relation  to  knowledge.  To  contrast  it  with  knowledge  in  the  essential  cfaancteristica 
of  knowledge,  is  to  weaken  the  very  foundations  on  which  both  knowledge  and  science  are 
made  to  rest.  Especially  is  this  the  case,  if  this  so-called  faith  is  referred  to  an  impotence  of 
the  intellect,  and  is  made  to  depend  on  the  consdous  imbecility  and  known  limitations  of  the 
powers.  This  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that,  to  know  in  this  way,  is  to  know  in  the  highest 
sense  possible  to  the  mind.  For  if  we  cannot  assume  the  infinite,  we  can  neither  define  noi 
reason  the  finite.  Without  the  intuition  of  the  unconditioned,  it  is  impossible  to  have  any 
grounded  science  of  the  conditioned. 

§  696.  But  though  we  have  a  real  and  proper  knowledge  of 
hausttveiv  or  the  absolutc,  wc  Can  by  no  means  have  an  adequate  and  ex« 
a  equa  y.  haustive,  or  what  is  often  called  an  absolute  knowledge  of  it 
But  this  forms  no  objection  to  the  reality  of  this  knowledge.  Indeed,  an 
absolute  knowledge,  even  of  the  finite,  is  only  ideally  conceivable,  but,  in  fact, 
impossible.  An  absolute  knowledge  of  all  the  relations  of  an  individual 
object — e.  g,^  a  mass  of  rock,  a  tree,  an  animal,  or  a  man,  implies  a  com- 
plete  mastery  of  all  the  relations  which  each  holds  to  every  other  object 
in  the  universe,  in  respect  to  its  properties  and  ends — ^in  other  words,  an 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  universe  itself.  The  most  sagacious  and 
widely-reaching  philosopher  does  not  pretend  to  have  attained  such  knowl- 
edge. He  does  not  believe  even,  that  the  assembled  knowledge  of  all 
the  students  of  matter  and  spirit  represents  such  a  mastery  over  the 
knowable.  He  does  not  pretend  to  an  exhaustive  knowledge  even  of  the 
general  properties  and  laws  which  constitute  and  rule  the  universe.  He 
knows,  concerning  this  universe,  that  there  is  much  that  is  knowable 
which  is  not  yet  known.  How  does  he  know  this  ?  .Does  the  fact  that  it 
is  ideally  knowable,  prove  that  it  will  be  actually  known  ?  Does  the  fiiet 
that  these  relations  are  ideally  finite  prove  that  they  will,  in  fact,  ever  be 
mastered  by  any  finite  intellect  ?  If  not,  then,  in  the  finite  there  is  tc 
man  tJie  as  yet  unmastered  and  perhaps  the  tmmasterable  ;  and  that  is  t€ 
him  the  infinite* 
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For  man,  tlie  nnexhatistod  finite  miut  eyer  be  as  the  iniiiite.  Bat  the  fa  et  that 
r^^toitlfto  ^*  knows  the  finite  in  part,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  propoeitaon  that  he 
3w  inowledga      knows  it  in  tmtb*    Nor  ought  the  fact  that  he  knows  the  infinite  but  in  part^ 

to  be  used  to  show  that,  so  far  as  he  knows  it,  he  does  not  know  it  as  it  is 
To  man  there  is,  in  both  finite  and  infinite,  a  background  always  unexplored.  Perhaps  in  thi 
finite  it  never^can  be  explored  by  man.  If  so,  then,  even  the  finite  is  as  the  infinite  to  him. 
The  limited  forest,  into  the  mates  of  which  the  child  has  not  yet  penetrated,  the  shallow 
ibyss  the  depths  of  wbioh  be  has  not  ventured  to  sound,  are  to  him  the  symbol  of  infinitude 
So  is  the  uniyerse,  finite  though  it  be,  as  yet  infinite  to  the  philosopher,  boaft  though  he  ma> 
of  absolute  knowledge,  or  reject  though  he  will  the  possibility  of  an  infinite  which  is  placeo 
forever  beyond  the  mastery  of  every  finite  hitellecti 

8eif-ezi8teiice  §  ^^'^'  ^  both  finite  and  infinite^  there  is  a  common  mys- 
SSJTand*  Se  *®T>  which  Cannot  he  overcome^  and  that  is  the  myetery  of 
^"^^^  self-existence.    Whether  we  transform  the  finite  into  the  so- 

called  infinite,  bj  making  of  its  powers  and  capacities  of  self-development ' 
an  ideal  absolute  without  intelligence  or  personality,  or  whether  we  accept 
as  the  real  absolute  a  rational  person,  either  must  be  self-existent.  It  does 
not  relieve  the  mystery,  to  accept  the  fact  of  self-evolved  and  self-evolving 
forces  and  laws ;  nor  does  it  increase  it,  to  accept  the  fact  of  a  self-existent 
creating  intelligence  whom  we  assume  to  explain  the  order  and  thought  of 
the  finite  universe. 

Self-existence  is  as  inexplicable  utai  U  is  divided  and  diffused  among  the  separate 
integers  of  a  countless  multitude  of  mutmOy  developed  and  dependent  forces,  beings,  and 
laws,  as  when  it  is  gathered  and  centered  into  one  thinking  and  acting  person.  Indeed,  self- 
existence,  and  not  personality  or  intelligence,  constitutes  the  real  mystery  as  it  emphasizes  the 
peculiar  import  of  the  absolute  and  the  xmconditioned.  If,  then,  we  must  accept  a  self-existent 
absolute,  if  we  know  that  U  if,  and  can  know  in  a  degree  what  U  is,  the  inquiry  returns,  What 
Absolute  must  we  assume,  and  on  what  grounds  do  we  assume  that  it  is  ?    To  this  we  reply : 

§  698.  The  absolute  is  a  thinking  agent.  The  universe  is  a 
u^bSTas^t*    ^Aou^A^  as  well  as  a  tlUng.    As  fraught  with  design,  it  reveals 

thought  as  well  as  force.  The  thought  includes  the  origina- 
tion of  the  forces  and  their  laws,  as  well  as  the  combination  and  use  of 
them.  These  thoughts  must  include  the  whole  universe ;  it  follows  then 
that  the  universe  is  controlled  by  a  single  thought,  or  the  thought  of  an 
individual  thinker.  K  gravitation  everywhere  prevails,  and  gravitation  is 
a  thought  as  well  as  a  thing,  then  the  universe,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  and 
is  affected  by  gravitation,  is  a  single  thought.  But  a  thought  implies  a 
thinking  agent,  and  if  the  universe  is  a  single  thought,  it  was  thought  by 
one  thinking  agent.  That  this  thinking  person  should  be  self-existent,  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  no  greater  mystery  than  a  self-existent  thing. 
MuBtbeaammea  §  ^^^-  ^®  assume  that  this  absolutc  exists,  in  order  that 
ehonghfid'aoS  thought  and  science  may  be  possible.  We  do  not  demonstrate 
•■^  his  being  by  deduction,  because  we  must  believe  it  in  ordei 

to  reason  deductively.    We  do  not  infer  it  by  induction,  because  indue 
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tion  supposes  it ;  but  we  show  that  every  man  who  believes  in  either,  or  in 
both,  must  assume  it,  or  give  up  his  confidence  in  both  these  processes  and 
their  results.  We  do  not  demonstrate  that  God  exists,  but  that  e^ery  num 
must  assume  that  JETe  is.  We  analyze  the  several  processes  of  knowledge 
into  their  underlying  assumptions,  and  we  find  that  the  assumption  which 
underlies  them  all  is  a  self-existent  intelligence,  who  not  only  can  be 
known  by  man,  but  must  be  known  by  man  in  order  that  man  may  know 
any  thing  besides.  In  analyzing  a  psychological  process,  we  develop  and 
demonstrate  a  metaphysical  truth,  and  that  is  the  truth  which  the  un- 
sophisticated intellect  of  child  and  man  requires  and  accepts,  that  there  is 
a  self-existent  personal  intelligence,  on  whom  the  universe  depends  for  the 
beings  and  relations  of  which  it  consists.  We  are  not  alone  justified, 
we  are  compelled  to  conclude  our  analysis  of  the  human  intellect  with  the 
assertion,  that  its  various  powers  and  processes  suppose  and  assume  that 
there  is  an  uncreated  thinker,  whose  thoughts  can  be  interpreted  by  the 
human  intellect  which  is  made  in  His  image. 

Bat  it  may  be  ABked,  If  there  is  an  unconditioned  peraoD,  what  are  space  and  time  ?  Are 
tbefe  also  infinite  aod  unconditioned  ?  If  so,  are  there  not  three  infinitid^  each  independent 
of  the  other  in  certain  relations,  whUe  each,  in  .other  respects,  limits  the  other  ?  If  this  be 
so,  there  is  no  single  unconditioned,  but  time,  space,  and  Ood  taken  together  form  the  abso- 
lute when  combined  in  one  as  mutally  dependent.  This,  it  might  be  ui^ed,  invoWes  a  sort 
of  Pantheism,  which  is  logical,  if  not  material ;  a  Pantheism  which  limits  the  thou^ts  and 
plans  of  God,  if  not  His  creative  activity,  by  the  fixed  conditions  of  space  and  time. 

We  reply :  Time  and  space  are,  as  has  been  shown,  not  limited  or  finite,  as  are  extended 
matter  and  enduring  spirit  In  so  far,  they  are  infinite  in  the  sense  explained.  Moreover, 
they  must  be  assumed  as  the  correlates  which  eondiiUm  the  possibility  of  all  finite  and  created 
bemg  (§  582) ;  with  respect  to  these  they  are  themselves  uneondiUoned,  But  we  have  shown 
(§  689)  that  the  proper  unconditioned  and  absolute  do  not  pertain  to  rebitions  of  quantity, 
though  it  may  be  described  by  them  (§  168),  but  that  it  describes  absolute  independence  for 
existence  and  the  power  to  act.  We  know  too  little  of  time  and  space  to  assert  that,  in  any 
such  relation,  they  are  independent  of  God.  They  are  used  as  the  means  of  metuuring  Hla 
acts,  of  regviating  the  mightieat  agents  which  He  creates,  and  of  mcanfesUng  many  of  Hit 
most  comprehensiye  designs  (§  629).  They  are  made  the  actual  condition  of  finite  being,  m 
any  and  every  form.  We  may  say  of  time  and  space  that  they  are  as  truly  the  thoughts  of 
Ood,  as  the  powers  which  they  measure  and  control.  If  we  cannot  bring  them  under  the 
categories  of  created  being  for  the  reasons  already  given  (§  686),  we  have  no  reason  to  ascribe 
to  them  self-existence,  but  may  certainly  know  that  whatever  they  are,  they  do  not  share  \m 
thai  independent  lelf^xistence  which  we  ascribe  to  Him  alone  who  is  the  living  and  tme  God. 
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Mhbt^  T.  X.,  B«fi0W  of  BeOuifgf  Tbaoiy  of 

Abtlard,  dootiine  of  oniTanalt,  Md. 
AlMolate,  (see  Inftnlte;)  original  ineiinhigoi;MO; 
tha  Hegeliftn  leiMe,  do. ;  luod  in  the  concrete 
and  abstraoty  650. 
Abrtnwt  thinking,  884 ;  concepts*  8M. 
Absteaotion,  889. 

Acquired  senae-perceptkniB,  chapter  on,   15M77; 
examples  of,  198;  defined,  150;  importance  of; 
198 ;  many  gained  yexy  early,  150 ;  d  smell  and 
hearing,  160 ;  of  sight,  161 ;  of  distance,  of  mag- 
nitude, 161,  2 ;  of  siae,  162 ;  mistaken  judgments 
of  both,  163 ;  of  percepts  appnqniate  to  touch, 
168,  4 ;  of  place  of  seosations,  166 ;  of  control  of 
bodily  motioDs,.166, 7 ;  provfsioDsfbr,  167, 8;  h<iw 
controlled,  1C8-1 70;  involTC  memory,  178,  and 
induction,  do.;  inftmts  capable  of  such  iodoo- 
tions,  174,  5 ;  objections,  175,  6,  from  the  case  of 
animals,  166, 7  ;  of  percepts  of  eye  and  hand,  186 ; 
other  acquisitions  of  the  Infisnt,  180. 
Aottrity  of  the  soul,  essential  to  its  nature,  23 ;  essen- 
tial to  knowledge,  61 ;  in  sense-perception,  chapter 
on,  210-220;  is  attested  by  consciousness,  211; 
▼axles  in  energy,  211, 2 ;  success  depends  on  at- 
tention, 212 ;  diflbcs  in  different  men,  212,  S ; 
•ho#D  in  tnnerration  of  organs,  218 ;  directed 
to  difRerent  olgeots,  214 ;  selects  and  combines, 
214 ;  separates  single  objects  in  IniSuicy,  216 ; 
eontinued  thzoui^  lUis,  216;  illustrated  indif- 
ferent men,  217 ;  a  limited  actlyity,  218 ;  easily 
perfoimed,  do. 
Adaptation,  517 ;  how  lelated  to  design,  do. 
aU)Sbi^c^  its  relations  to  psydbology,  14. 
Agassla,  on  species,  426 ;  on  dasstiication,  402. 
Albertus  Magnus,  on  uniTersals,  406L 
^.Auatogy  of  nature,  472. 
Analysis,  iuTolyed  in  knowledge,  67. 
Analytical  reasoning  In  matiiematics,  494. 
Anthropology,  defined,  7 ;  snbdlTided,  do.;  assumes 

final  cause,  684. 
Antinomies  of  Cant,  and  Hamilton  564, 5. 
Apperoepti<m,  85, 6* 

Aristotle,  riew  of  lift,  20 ;  dlTislonof  powers  of  the 
soul,  40 ;  theory  of  sense-perception,  224;  enu- 
mezutlon  of  laws  of  association,  276 ;  on  unlTor- 
sals,  404,  5 ;  regarded  the  middle  term  as  causal, 
451;  fourfold  dlTision  of  causes,  503 ;  on  primary 
and  secondary  qualities^  687. 
Amauld,  theory  of  sense-perception,  220. 
Association  of  ideas,  258,  4;  chapter  on,  270-300; 


other  terms  for,  270 ;  inpoxtanee  and  ayitciy 
of;  do. ;  method  of  discussion,  271 ;  dlTislon  o^ 
do.;  not  explained  by  bodily  organisation, 272; 
defoct  of  all  physiological  explanations,  278; 
actual  influence  of  the  body,  do, ;  exercised  by 
means  of  psychical  states,  274 ;  vital  seusatiouf 
may  ace  as  links  of  assooiatiou,  274,  5 ;  ideas  do 
not  attract  one  another,  275 ;  crude  stateroenti 
of  Hobbes  and  others,  275,  6 ;  relations  do  not 
attract  Ideas,  276;  relations  stated  as  three, 
seven,  two,  and  ono,  270,  7 ;  law  of  redintegra- 
tion, 270 ;  how  ftur  satisfactory  270,  80 ;  objec- 
tion, 281,  2 ;  the  real  solution,  £82 ;  explains 
phenomena,  282-5;  associations  with  sensible 
objects,  283;  of  home,  2S4;  relations  of  aoquisl' 
tion  and  reproduction  the  same,  285,  6;  sec- 
ondary laws  of  association  defined  and  named, 
286 ;  discussed,  286-8 ;  apparent  exceptions  to, 
28S;  Hobbes^  often-quoted  illnstratiozi,  do.; 
two  theories  In  explanation,  288;  capable  of 
interruption  and  control,  290, 1 ;  not  the  only 
power  of  the  soul,  291,  2 ;  indirectly  controlled, 
202;  relation  to  habits,  question  concerning, 
283 ;  higher  and  lower  laws  oi;  286 ;  preyalence 
of  higher,  do. ;  of  lower,  207  ;  casual  asecda- 
tions,  208 ;  in  changes  of  fiEuhions,  do. ;  the 
moral  influence  of,  do. ;  Influence  on  language^ 
200 ;  on  philosophy,  do. 

Aasociational  psychology,  56-^50;  prominent  wri« 
ten,  56 ;  explanation  of  necessary  truths,  57  ; 
ftmdamental  error,  do,;  usually  materlalistkt 
58 ;  Herbart^s  relation  to,  do, 

Aasociational  school,  their  views  of  intuitions,  99^. 

Astronomy,  dlsooTeries  in,  476,  7. 

Atomists*  explanation  of  life,  20. 

Attention  defined,  60 ;  beginnings  of;  180, 181 ;  Stev* 
art's  theory,  207 ;  can  be  given  to  two  ol^eoti 
at  once,  208 ;  olqeotions,  208 ;  Is  the  utmost  at- 
tention possible  to  more  than  onet  200. 

Attribute,  relations  most  frequently  used,  105  ;  sen- 
sations so  used,  do, :  etymology  and  meaning  ot, 
621;  in  the  abstract,  623 ;  material,  indicate  but 
do  not  constitute  matter,  680. 

Auxiliary  lines  in  geometry,  460, 1. 

Axioms,  mathematical,  458;  Analytical  and  synthe^ 
leal,  450 ;  geometrical  question  concerning,  4S8l 

Bacon,  services  for  Induction,  404 ;  on  final  causey 
603 ;  Just  Interpretation  of  his  r  ews,  do. 

B«Uey,  8.,  review  of  Berkeley's  t&oory  of  vision 
165. 
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Bnin,  A.,  aa  aawMlationalist,  AtfL 

Being,  ooirelate  of  knowledge,  64;  ywAstjoi,  do.; 
Boxne  more  laatizkg  and  important,  do,;  oon- 
trostod  with  phenomenon,  do. ;  one  kind  mistak- 
en for  another,  do. ;  not  known  apart  fiwm  rela- 
tiona,  66 ;  category  of;  526 ;  ftindamental  in  what 
sense,  527 ;  different  sorts  o(  do. ;  known  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  do, ;  the  most  abstraoti  do.  ,*  bow 
explained,  do.;  concrete  known  first,  528; 
knowledge  of,  expressed  in  propositions,  628 ;  not 
a  relation,  do. ;  cannot  be  defined,  do, ;  treated 
as  an  attribute,  629 ;  indeterminate,  do. ;  both 
spiritnal  and  material,  directly  known,  636. 

Bem*6  mnemonics,  S2S. 

Beneke,  consdonsnets  of  ego,  IM;  views  of  repeated 
sense-peroeptious,  201 

Berkeley's  view  of  sensation,  129 ;  theory  of  vision 
reviewed,  165,  6;  theory  of  sense-peroeption, 
232,  8;  doctrine  of  the  concept,  408. 

Biraa,  de,  M.,  oonaciottsnees  of  ego ;  theofy  of  sense- 
perception,  242 ;  views  of  intoltions,  581 ;  theory 
of  oansailon,  588-686 ,  concerns  the  osigin  and 
universality  of  the  relation,  588,  4;  how  fiir 
correct,  584,  5. 

Black's,  Dr.,  discovery  of  carbonic  add  gas,  476. 

Blind,  the,  when  rebtored  to  sight,  168-165 ;  how  they 
judge  of  form,  sixe,  etc.,  165 ;  the  reports  o^ 
critically  noticed,  191,  8. 

Bodily  organism,  123,  4. 

Bo6thius,  on  untversals,  405. 

Bonnet,  theory  of  vibration,  272. 

Bowen,  Prof.  Frauds,  on  eansation,  586. 

Bi-ain,  the  organ  of  the  soul,  56. 

Brown,  Dr.  T.,  denies  consduusness  of  ego,  94 ;  ad- 
mits it,  96  ;  theory  of  tactual  and  other  sensa- 
tions, 150 ;  theory  noticed,  184 ;  theory*  of  sense- 
peixx>ption,  336 ;  of  the  nature  of  the  oonoept, 
409 ;  of  intuitions,  520,  1 ;  theory  of  causation, 
575. 

Buxton,  ffir  T.  F.,  advice  on  memory,  821. 

Cameades,  illustration  of  association,  276. 

Categories.    (See  Intuition.)  - 

Canmtion,  5i7 ;  and  causality,  duipter  on,  66(M92 ; 
as  a  prindple  and  law  distinguished,  570 ;  the 
prindple  of,  intuitively  evident,  572 ;  reasons 
fbr,  572,  3 ;  resolved  into  a  time-relation,  674* 
578 ;  by  Hume,  574 ;  by  Brown,  575 ;  by  J.  8. 
Hill,  576;  not  a  relation  of  time,  578;  Hamil- 
ton's tabular  view  of  theories  of,  579  ;  not  ex- 
plained  by  induction,  579 ;  nor  by  association, 
580 ;  not  gained  by  experience,  inner  or  outer, 
581 ;  Locke's  views,  do.;  relations  o^  to  those  of 
HiU  and  Hume,  582 ;  views  of  B.  Collard  and  M 
de  Biraii,  ■'^82 ;  theory  of  de  Biran,  683,  4 ;  two 
positions  of;  683,  4  how  ikr  correct,  584-586 ; 
denied  to  matter,  58G ;  Prot  Bowen's  view,  do. ; 
reasons  against,  587  ;  denied  to  created  spirits, 
588  ;  Malebraiiohe,  do. ;  theories  d  priori^  588- 
692;  explained  by  law  of  contradiction,  588; 
Wolf,  Kant,  Hegel,  etc.,  588,  9 ;  Hamilton's  ex- 
>lanation  by  the  law  of  the  conditioned,  589, 
Iff. ;  SCanad's  version  o^  590 ;  both  related  to 
iCant,  dp  ;  objections  to,  501;  divided  into  for^ 


mal,  materia],  eflldeni,  and  fiaal,  603 ;  nnaJa 

sion,  true  doctrine  oi;  502. 
Cause  distinguished  firom  ooudition,  570. 
Cerebralists.    (See  Cerebral  Fsydiology.) 
Cerebxal  Psychology,  545;  lopeaied,  do.;  aupiimii 

oonsdonaneas,  55. 
Clarke,  8.,  definition  of  space  and  time,  567. 
GHaaaiflcatlon,  how  aiiaea,  807 ;  by  diildran  and  aafw 

ages,  398 ;  in  sdenoe,  898, 9 ;  relations  to  1 

ledge,  400;  rignifleaniw  oi;  401;  aasames  : 


Coleridge,  a  T.,  view  of  philosophioal  conseloo 
111,  2 ;  on  the  arta  of  memory,  823. 

Oomplex  notions,  805. 

Oomte,A.,  views  of  Psyohology,  54; 
final  cause,  001 

Concept,  formation  oi^  chapter  on,  888-403 ; 

rial  obfeota,  888;  whoi  it  begina,  do. ;  dmOari^ 
discerned,  do.;  involves  analysis, 880;  attabotai 
distinguished,  do, ;  oalladabstraetion,  do^ ;  to  pm- 
sclnd,  do. ;  eompozison,  do. ;  genenlixatieB,  ds^ ; 
predioattoa.890 ;  assume^subBtaaoe  andaMabiile, 
880;  appellations  eonoept, 891 ;  and  notisii,  day ; 
not  a  percept,  do, ;  nor  an  image,  802 ;  rdative^ 
da  ;  a  mental  product,  do, ;  nni  varsal,  do. ;  pndi- 
cable,  do. ;  why  symbuUo,  803 ;  morethanaaasM, 
do.;  respeofce  attributes  only,  dr>. ;  oonorete  and 
abatraot,  SM ;  dmple  and  complex,  396 ;  content 
and  extent,  896 ;  mutual  rdations  of  the  two, 
897 ;  bow  ftr  they  add  to  knovledge,  400 ;  vary- 
ing import  of,  402 ;  theories  of  nature  otdiapter 
on,  403-418;  Soerates  and  Plato  on,  403;  Aiis- 
totie,  404;  Porphyry,  BoBthius,  the  BeaUsts, 
Nominalists,  and  OoneeptnaUsts,  Brio  of  Au- 
xerr^  Boacdlinua,  406 ;  WUUam  of  Champeaoz, 
Abelard,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Duns  Bcotus,  William  of  Oeoam,  406 ;  Thomas 
Hobbes,  407 ;  John  liooke,  O.  W.  Ldbnits,  Gm. 
Beikdey  and  D.  Hume,  408;  T.  Bald  and  D. 
Stewart,  Br.  T.  Brown,  Sir  W.  Hamilifln,  408 ;  J. 
a  Ifm,  410;  H.  Spencer,  I.  ICant,  J.  O.  Btetat^ 
411 ;  Hegel,  Herbaxt,  412 ;  natore  of;  etaqilBr 
on,  413-420;  distinguished  fnm.  the  aot»  418; 
tmpliea  substance  and  attribute,  da, ;  Is  reiatlvih 
414 ;  founded  on  dmilailty,  da. ;  leada  to  names, 
415 ;  classifies,  do,;  gives  import  to  names,  416; 
the  import  explained  by  indivldnals,  da. ;  nikr- 
able  to  an  Image,  417 ;  doea  not  allow  inoond^ 
tent  elements,  418 ;  very  general  eoBoepts  ssMl 
need  to  be  imaged,  419 ;  value  of  names  for,  41f 
-422;  formed  by  judgment,  480;  bow  rdatadte 
it, 482;  in  mathematics,  456 ;  of  spaeoaad  Mas 
olgecta,  560;  mathematical,  651 ;  of  guiMiilMj, 
551 ;  of  number,  552 ;  of  spaoe  and  ihm,  868 ; 
formed  by  final  canse,  007. 

Conoeptualists,  the,  405 ;  sirife  adjnsted,  417. 

Concrete  thinking,  884 ;  ouncepts,  804. 

Condillao  and  school,  on  oonadoosoess  of  sgo^  N; 
on  the  origin  of  knowledge,  680. 

Condillao,  theory  of  sense-peroeption,  MOi 

Conditioned.    (See  Infinite.) 

C'onsdousness,  and  natural  oonsdoasness,  shaftet 
on,  83-102;  defined,  88;  extends  to  nets  and 
states,  do,s  applied  to  the  power  and  mIb»  08^  4; 
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■ffliad  to  any  aet  of  knowledge,  84 ;  a  colleottye 
term  for  «1I  the  inteUectoal  states,  84 ;  meta- 
^horioal  uses  o^  84 ;  proper  meaning,  85 ;  called 
inner  sense,  do. ;  called  apperception,  do. ;  Qer- 
aian  eqtiiTalent  for,  86 ;  called  reflection,  88 ; 
ezerdaed  in  two  forms,  87 ;  the  two  defined,  87, 
8 ;  natural  oonadonsness  as  an  act,  88 ;  an  act 
of  knowledge,  do, ;  resnlts  in  a  prodnot,  89 ;  is 
tmiffeneri$t  do, ;  pecnliarity  in  language,  90 ;  oon- 
■eioasneas,  the  object,  90, 1 ;  object  ofimplez,  91 ; 
elements  thieofbld,  91 ;  relatlonn  to  one  an- 
other, 91, 2 ;  Horbart*i  do^^trine  of,  92 ;  elements 
not  regarded  with  equal  attention,  93  -,  the  ao- 
ftiyity  an  object,  93 ;  also  the  ego,  93 ;  95,  6 ; 
dliferent  views,  93,  4,  5 ;  proof  that  we  are  con- 
idonsof  the  ego,  96, 6 ;  unoonsdous  admissions, 
96 ;  are  we  conscious  of  objects  T  96, 7 ;  summary 
of  doctrine  of  consckouaness,  97,  8 ;  object  of  c 
a  oottditioD  of  being,  98;  Descartes'  doctrine,  98; 
oonsciousneas  does  not  create  the  state  it  knows* 
99 ;  e.  iuTolree  all  the  categories,  99 ;  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  e.,  100 ;  ezerdsed  more  or 
less  completely  in  difTerent  persons,  102 ;  capacity 
for,  not  developed,  102 ;  not  a  product  of  dronm- 
stances,  102 ;  latent  modifications  of,  103 ;  capa- 
ble of  degrees,  103 ;  Leibnits's  doctrine  ot,  103, 4 ; 
philosophical  or  refiective,  104 ;  characterised  by 
attention,  104,  5 ;  the  morbid  consciousness  in 
children,  hypochondriacs,  etc.,  \0S ;  egoistic  con- 
sciousness, 106;  ethical  type,  do,;  In  the  re- 
fiective, attention  is  persistent,  106 ;  comprehen- 
sive, 107,  8 ;  comparative  and  classifying,  108 ; 
Interpretive,  do.;  searches  for  conditions^ and 
laws,  109;  relations  to  natural  consciouniess, 
100 ;  imparts  now  knowledge,  110 ;  in  what  sense, 
do,;  Coleridge*s  view  of  the  two,  111 ;  relations 
of  language  to  each,  112 ;  does  not  create  phe- 
nomena, do, ;  dangers  from  exact  terminology, 
112;  psychology,  tried  by  the  language  of 
common  life,  113,  4 ;  by  the  actions,  114 ;  condi- 
tions of  the  sucoessftil  intorpretation  of  both,  114, 
8 ;  why  men  are  so  positive  in  their  philosophical 
opinions,  116;  explains  slow  progress  of  psycho- 
logy, 116,  6;  explains  diffleultfes  in  studying 

UoBservative  funlty.    (flee  Memory.) 
peyehology,  117,  8. 

Content,  of  notion,  886 ;  of  mathomatloal  concepts, 
457. 

Cotttnuliction,  law  of,  580^ 

OopemAsus,  discovery,  477. 

Copula,  force  of,  438-5. 

Oorreiatlon  of  foroes,  556. 

Oousin,  consciousness  of  ego»  94 ;  on  origin  of  takow- 
ledge,  604 ;  views  of  intuition,  521. 

Oritical  or  speculative  stage  of  knowledge,  72-74. 

Ouvier's  researches,  aasomed  final  cause,  596. 

Dalton's  discovery  of  chemical  equivaleDts,  475. 

Dana,  on  species,  426. 

Darwi:',  on  species,  426;   seems  to  exdndo  fizud 

'wrase,  604 ;  but  really  assumes  it,  684. 
Davy's  discovery,  475. 
Deaf  mutes,  reason  why  they  cannot  spoal^  161*. 

form  oonoepls  withoa^  langiMiga 


Deduction,  diapler  on,  439-458 ;  how  related  to  l» 
duotion,  441,  2 ;  how  to  be  treated,  443 ;  our  ii^ 
quhry,  448;  its  two  forms,  448 ;  is  not  explained 
by  the  dfefum  de  omni  et  nuUo,  418 ;  but  rests  on 
the  relation  of  reason  to  consequent,  449 ;  this 
rests  on  causation,  450 ;  varieties  of^  chapter  oUi 
45^^60;  various  classes  of,  454, 5;  distinguished 
frmn  the  process  of  preparation,  465,  6 ;  does  i^ 
add  to  our  knowledge  T  457,  8b 

Definition,  396 ;  in  mntbematics,  457. 

Demooritus,  theory  of  sense-perception,  223. 

Descartes,  cogitOf  trgo  wim^  98 ;  theory  of  sens^pef* 
ception,  226 ;  on  the  mind's  constant  activity, 
834 ;  on  innate  ideas,  619 ;  on  final  cause,  608  { 
oo  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  687. 

Descaries,  view  of  life,  30. 

Design,  or  final  cause,  chapter  on,  592-619 ;  (see  Final 
Oause ;)  how  related  to  adaptation,  593  ;  alona 
explains  permanent  substance,  685 ;  required  io 
explain  development,  686. 

Development,  of  the  intellect  explained,  70 ;  ordei 
and  stages  of,  73,  4 ;  of  oonadonsness,  stages  of; 
100, 1 ;  of  sense-perception,  178-192  ;  of  vidon, 
186. 

Dianoetic  faculty,  81. 

D/cfwm  dt  oa»m'  sr  miffo,  446;  does  not  entirely  es- 
plain  the  syllogism,  448. 

Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  theory  of  senae-perceptiain, 
222. 

Discovery  and  Invention,  the  conditions  of,  487-494; 
attention,  487, 8 ;  Ihmillarity,  488 ;  constructive 
imagination,  489 ;  wise  judgment,  491 ;  reference 
to  Divine  mind,  492 ;  ready  deduction,  493 ;  ei- 
periment,  498 ;  Lord  Baoon's  services  in  respect 
to,  493. 

Diversity  or  otherness,  relation  of,  530 ;  propodtlov 
exprearing  it,  do. ;  relation  to  negation,  do. 

Division  of  the  concept,  897. 

Dreams,  and  dreaming,  299-833;  dreams,  the  soul  ai^ 
tive  conatantly,  883, 4 ;  oninions  of  Deaoartea,  etaf 
334 ;  the  aonl  acta  with  feeble  energy,  do. ;  witk 
varying  energy,  do, ;  rq>reaentative  power  ao 
tire,  do. ;  irregular,  385 ;  the  judgment  feeble^ 
do,;  the  reaaoning  power,  336;  conadousnesi 
feeble,  837 ;  estimates  of  time  in,  do, ;  moral  re* 
•pondbHity  in,  838;  the  emotions  in,  do.;  tbo 
activity  of  the  will  in,  do.;  Dugald  Stewwt 
on,  889. 

Dugald  Btewail    (flee  Stewart.) 

Duns  flcotua,  on  universale,  406. 

Duration,  how  related  to  the  soul's  acta,  980;  afH 
plied  to  two  objeeta,  640 ;  relationa  of,  do. ;  voU, 
641;  relations  to  extendon,  541;  transfevred 
to  material  ads,  542 ;  measures  of;  whence  do- 
rived,  do,;  language  of;  548;  how  related  to 
time,  562 ;  affirmed  of  events,  but  not  of  tlaMi 


Ego,  the,  known  in  consdousness,  98-06 ;  denied  b| 
many,  94,  5 ;  not  psychical  substance,  96 ;  dJadai 
gnished  from  the  sell;  101  ;  110,  111- 

Blaliorative  faculty,  81. 

ISmpedodes,  theory  of  sonae^eroepliOD,  121 

Bntbymeme,  th^  448 
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Krio  of  ▲ozexr^  dooMne  of  oooeept,  405. 

BrroT,  possible  of  relations  only,  64,  5 ;  of  the 

belong  to  the  aoqnired  sexise-peroeptlons,  171 ; 
two  dasses  of,  171,  2. 

iSesenoa,  real,  and  nominal,  434. 

Essence,  the  real,  misoonoeiyed  ;  explained,  683. 

Bthies,  its  relation  to  psychology,  18 ;  aasuroee  finul 
cause,  61A. 

Bwnt,  defined,  67C ;  dilEeoreni  dosMS  0^  570,  L 

fSzolndei  middle,  law  o^  516. 

Extended  objects  limited,  561. 

Bztension  known  In  peroeptioD,  132 ;  by  tondh  in  the 
concrete,  147  ;  in  vision  superficial  only,  155 ;  ex- 
tra ozganic,  bow  aoquixed,  182 ;  known  in  sense* 
perception,  587  ;  blended  with  matter,  do,;  the 
several  relations  o^  588 ;  relations  to  duration, 
541 ;  related  to  space,  562;  limits  ol^eots,  568; 
afiL-rmed  of  olgects  not  of  space,  564. 

Bstent,  of  notion  defined,  386 ;  of  mathematical  con- 
cepts, 458. 

Externality,  known  in  perception,  iSl ;  in  touch, 
149;  two  meanings  of^  150 ;  of  the  body  to  the 
sonl,  160;  of  one  body  to  another,  151;  extra 
organic,  bow  acquired,  182, 8. 

Bye,  the  structure  of,  152,  8;  single  objects  seen 
with  two  eyes,  166  ;  dignity  oi;  157,  8. 

FsenltieA  of  the  Intellect,  how  conceired,  76,  6; 
leading  faculties  n«med,  77  ;  severally  defined, 
77-80. 

Fsooltiss  of  the  soul,  40-51 ;  the  soul,  not  parte  or 
organs,  41 ;  often  so  misconceived,  do. ;  do  not 
act  apart,  do,  ;  grounds  of  belief  in,  42^14 ;  stales 
like  and  unlike ;  42 ;  one  dependent  on  another, 
do.;  distinguishable  by  a  prominent  elonent, 
d^, :  difterently  related  to  the  ego,  act,  and  ob- 
ject, 44 ;  more  obvious  than  powers  of  matter, 
44, 5  ;  why  called  human,  45 :  not  independent, 
46 ;  relations  oA  fanportant  in  education,  46 ; 
history  of  doctrine  oi;  49 ;  synonyms  for,  5a 

VftintlDg.    See  Phantasy. 

Flohte^  J.  G.,  on  the  nature  of  the  concept,  411 ;  on 
the  categories,  535-657. 

Final  cause,  chapter  on,  502-619 ;  terms  explained, 
division  of  causes,  592, 8 ;  the  relation  discerned 
d  priori,  594 ;  compared  with  efficient  causation, 
do. ;  reasons  Ibr  the  position,  594-690 ;  the  mind 
seeks  this  relation,  595 ;  acknowledges  it  to  be 
higher,  do. ;  explains  organic  phenomena,  597 ; 
OonspiouoQS  in  the  highest  order  of  beings,  509 ; 
does  not  displace  efficient  causes,  do, ;  objections 
to  the  position,  599-607 ;  men  mistake,  509 ;  they 
cannot  test  their  inductions,  600 ;  the  relation 
subjective  only,  601;  involves  two  principles, 
602 ;  hinders  discovery,  603  ;  Bacon  and  Des- 
cartes on,  do. ;  adaptations  are  necessary  oon- 
ditiont  only,  do. ;  limited,  60S,  6 ;  cannot  be  a^ 
eribod  to  an  unlimited  Being,  606  ;  application 
of  the  prlndplf ,  607-619 ;  in  metaphysics,  607 ; 
In  induetion,  do, ;  In  the  fimoaticn  of  concepts, 
do, ;  in  classification,  608 ;  in  the  notion  of  an 
Individual,  do. ;  as  a  rule  of  truth,  609 ;  in 
mathematics,  do, ;  in  geology  and  paleontology, 
610;  inphil  geography,  611 ;  in  comp.  anatomy. 


do.;  In  physiology,  612 ;  in  anthropology,  8N 
in  psychology,  614 ;  in  ethics,  615  ;  iu  thaclogy; 
616 ;  two  daases  of  theories  of  God,  do;  i 
for  accepting  a  personal  God,  617-619. 

Finite  and  the  Infinite,  (see  Infinite) ;  a 

ed,  the,  chapter  on,  M5-(J62 ;  result  of  ptoeessw 
of  knowledge,  645 ;  the  finite  univene  how  oo» 
oelved,  646 ;  is  limited  and  conditioned,  647. 

First  prindples.    (See  Intuition.) 

First  truths.    (See  Intuition.) 

Forgetfulness.    (See  Memory.) 

Forgotten  knowledge  restored.    (See  Kemaxj.) 

Formal  cause,  592,  3. 

Formal  categories,  514;  chapter  on,  526  886. 

Formal  relations  or  categories,  chapter  on,  526^iM 

Forms,  of  thought  and  being,  388 ;  of  knowMgi^ 
Kant  and  Hamilton  error,  coucacning,  fiHl 

Franklin's  discovery  of  dectndty,  474»  fiw 

Fpnctions  of  the  soul  dcAned,  51. 

Galileo,  discovery  by,  477. 

Gasaendi,  theory  of  sense-peroept  on,  S96;  Ulnitnp 
tion  of  memory,  810. 

Generalization,  389. 

Geography,  Phil.,  assuaoe  final  cause,  601. 

Geology,  assumes  final  cause,  610. 

Geometrical  reasoning,  (see  Kathematieal  qnantl 
ties) ;  constructions  oA  359 ;  figurcK,  construction 
o^  460 ;  quantitiee  measurable,  461 ;  raasoniagj 
example  o(  462 ,  concepts,  how  formed,  551 ;  rests 
on  what  assumptions,  552 ;  postulates  o^  552. 

George,  L.,  resolves  sensations  into  nerve  vilnatkmai 
126L 

Genlincx,  theory  of  sense-perception,  228. 

God,  man  the  image  o(  99 ;  belief  in,  assomed  in  aU 
sdentiflc  knowledge,  662. 

GK>odyear,  discoveiy,  480. 

Habit,  relation  to  assodation,  m ;  theoiy  iO,  294; 
often  supposes  a  diffloultyT^;  bodHy,  do,} 
mental,  894,  5 ;  emotional,  295. 

Hallucinations,  260;  case  of  Kicohd,  849;  not 
purely  physical,  850;  how  explained,  do. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.,  division  of  fiunlties,  40 ;  doe* 
trine  of  knowledge,  65 ;  ccnsdouanesa  of  Bgo, 
94 ;  consdousness  of  objects  of  knowledge,  07 ; 
theory  of  extraporganic  perception,  184;  tlieosy 
of  sense>peroeption,  286 ;  doctrine  of  latent  modi* 
flcations,  289 ;  on  the  imagination,  357 ;  on  the 
nature  of  the  conoepti  410 ;  Hamilton's  dictum 
of  the  syllogism,  446 ;  appellations  for  Intuitions, 
500 ;  on  origin  of  knowledge,  604 ;  on  iBiniti»<is 
and  categories,  523 ;  positive  and  negative  ne> 
ceodty,  528 ;  table  of  theories  of  causation,  579; 
theory  oi  causation  by  law  of  the  eonditioaed, 
588,  aqq. ;  rdation  to  Kant.  500;  olgeoticais  to, 
601 ;  follows  Kant  In  respect  to  finns  of  knowl- 
edge, 629 ;  of  primacy,  eeccndaiy,  and  secnndft* 
primary  qualities,  638,  9;  cb  tho  real  ani 
phenomenal,  642 ;  negative  tMwkhig,  691 ;  ea 
the  ^finite,  854, 5 ;  aatlnomias,  657,  8. 

Hartley,  theoiy  ot  vibrations,  272. 

Harvey's  discovery  prompted  by  final  e  inse,  Ut, 

Hauser,  Oasper,  how  the  world  looked  to^  1 M. 
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cM-peroeptloiM  of,  14(V-ltf ;  orgm,  140 ; 
▼ailetiM,  how  &r  dlatingaishablak  141 ;  oondi- 
tlon  of  language,  14S ;  ezprenea  Useling,  do, ; 
dignity,  I4S ;  aoqnired peroeptionf  ot  lOQL 

Hegel,  method  of  p^chology,  M,  00 ;  on  the  natnie 
of  the  concept,  412 ;  on  the  categories  523 ;  be- 
ing equals  nothing,  629;  error,  982;  miniBe 
of  law  of  identity,  686 ;  on  canMtloo,  589 ;  on 
the  aheolute,  (UO. 

BeraclitoB,  theory  of  aenae-peroeption,  222. 

Barhnrt,  doctrine  of  tkcnltiee,  49,  50;  relation  to 
aaaociational  poychology,  5S ;  doctrine  of  con- 
•donnieas.  92,  8 ;  conadousneai  of  ego,  94,  5; 
▼lews  of  repetition  in  peroeptlon,  202 ;  theory  of 
lenfle-peroeption,  245;  dootrlne  of  aaaooiation, 
276 ;  on  the  natnie  of  the  coiioept»  412 ;  on  the 
categoriee,  526. 

Herbert  Spencer,  (see  Spencer,)  doctrine  of  neoes- 
■azy  tmths,  57. 

Rilaire,  St.  On  on  final  canae,  604. 

Hobbes,  crude  views  of  association,  275 ;  often-qnot- 
ed  Ulnstration,  288 ;  doctrine  of  the  infinite,  658. 

Hume  denies  consciousness  of  ego,  94;  theory  of 
sense-perception,  232 ;  passage  on  association, 
276 ;  enomerat&on  of  laws  of;  da  ;  doctrine  of 
the  concept,  406;  on  intniikms,  520 ;  theory  of 
caosation,  57J ;  definition  of  substance,  022. 

Ideals,  nature  of;  861 ;  varieties  oi;  862,  8 ;  related  to 
individual  experience,  368,  4;  ethical,  872. 

Ideation,  of  sense-objects,  199. 

Identity,  law  of,  etc.,  do  not  explain  deduction,  451 ; 
category  of,  583 ;  affirmable  of  spirit  and  mat- 
ter, 534 ;  logical  law  of;  do. ;  conoems  oonoepta, 
535 ;  guards  against  what,  do. ;  founded  on  real 
Identity,  misapplication  of  by  Hegel  and  others, 
586;  of  material  substance,  681 ;  several  kinds 
oi^do.  ^ 

linage,  technical  name  for  ol^eots  of  representation, 
258 ;  relation  to  concept,  418,  9 ;  of  spaoe  and 
time  objects,  545 ;  of  causal  relation,  685. 

Imagination,  a  modification  of  representation,  256; 
poetic,  250;  pbilosophloal,  257 ;  the,  chapter  on, 
851-376 ;  appellations  for,  851 ;  materials  and 
conditions  for,  do, ;  spaoe  and  time,  852 ;  thought- 
relations,  do, ;  material  qualities,  do,;  spiritual, 
do.,  353 ;  how  for  can  it  modify  these  materials? 
853-356 ;  by  what  process  7  866 ;  three  particulars, 
857 ;  its  combining  office,  367,  8 ;  idealisation  of 
space  and  time  objects,  the  mathematical  imag^ 
ination,  358;  psychical  idealisation,  860^864; 
capable  of  growth  and  culture,  864 ;  constantly 
exercised,  864-866;  special  application  o^ 
86&-876 ;  the  poetic,  866-868 ;  the  philosophic, 
868-371 ;  relation  to  invention,  860 ;  nearly  al> 
Ued  to  the  poetic,  870 ;  the  ethical,  871-878 ;  the 
•9ligions,  873-376 ;  of  the  Infinite,  375. 

imaging  of  concepts,  418 ;  of  spaoe  and  time  otgects, 

545  ;  of  the  infinite,  etc,  656. 
Individual  notion  oi^  rests  on  final  cause,  608. 
Individuation,  the  principle  tit,  681. 
Induction,  includes  pofyidiology,  52 ;  psyche  logy  its 

foandation,  do, .  how  related  to  dedne<:cn,  441 ; 


the  ao-caUed  purely  Icgical,  47  ;  ezaoiplMa  ol( 
2;  dhapter  on,  469-484;  loose y  defined,  469 
proper  Indootion,  471 ;  very  frequent,  472 ;  ho« 
difiSws  from  simple  judgment,  472 ;  importance 
of  a  correct  theory  0%  47B ;  in  common  lifo,  474, 
in  science,  do.;  in  physios  most  striking,  i78; 
why  in  science  more  difficult,  do  ;  requires  at< 
tenticn,  479;  discrimination,  do.;  more  genera, 
definition,  do, ;  involves  mathematics,  480 ;  de- 
pends on  other,  do, ;  the  problem  o^  difficult, 
.  481;  involves  certain  assumptions,  482;  snb« 
tance  and  attribute,  do, ;  causation,  483 ;  time 
and  space  relations,  do.;  indicia,  484;  adapt»> 
tion,  485;  common  standard  of  reason,  -.86; 
three  rules  of  induction,  do. ;  real  character  0^ 
do. ;  oonditioos  of  successfrxl  hypotbeslsv  487  • 
assnmfs  final  cause,  607. 

Inductive  science.    (See  Induction.) 

Infonts  capable  of  iitduotion,  176;  condition  of  the 
roul  in,  177-180 ;  ieams  to  touch,  186. 

Infinite,  unconditioned  and  absolute,  chapter  on« 
615-6€2;  relatious  to  the  finite,  647 ;  literal  ia»* 
pori  of  infinite,  648 ;  transferred  from  quantity  to 
quality,  do. ;  'variety  of  senses  oi;  do, ;  the  terms 
used  In  the  concrete  and  abstract,  650, 1 ;  not 
negative  conceptions,  651 ;  not  produced  by  neg- 
ative thinking,  652 ;  Hamilton  and  Manuel,  do. ; 
not  unrelated,  653 ;  Spinoca,  do, ;  Hobbes'  doe- 
trine  of;  do.:  not  the  Sim  total  of  being,  do,i 
totality  not  Infinite,  654;  not  a  matter  of  qvaa* 
tity,  do, ;  not  one  and  simple,  655 ;  is  knowable^ 
that  and  vihat  It  is,  655  ;  Herbert  Spencer's  doo> 
trine  oi;  656;  cannot  be  imagined,  do.;  Kant's 
antinomies  explained,  657,  8 ;  not  known  by 
reasoning  or  Induction,  6A8;  not  defined  for 
classification,  do. ;  holds  relatious  to  the  finite, 
659 ;  known  by  knowledge,  and  not  by  faith  or 
Ibellng,  660 ;  not  known  exhaustively,  do. ;  selit 
existence  common  to  the  finite  and  infinite,  661 ; 
is  a  thinking  person,  661 ;  relations  to  spaee 
and  time,  661 

Innate  Ideas,  doctrine  of,  519. 

Inner  sense.    (See  Oonsolonsness.) 

Insanity,  850, 1. 

Intellect,  growth  and  development  oi;  78, 4 ;  mlai 
for  culture  oi;  74,  5 ;  fooulties  of,  how  conceivedt 
75 ;  learns  to  control  the  body,  166-70 ;  its  state 
before  sense-peroeption,  180. 

Intuitions,  82. 

Intuition  and  Intoitlve  knowledge.  Fart  IV.,  487- 
662 ;  defined  and  enumerated,  chapter  on,  497« 
517;  Involved  in  induction  and  other  knowl« 
edge,  497 ;  three  characteristics,  498  ;  not  gained 
by  ordinary  prooesses,  499 ;  referred  by  some  to 
a  special  foenlty,  do.;  various  appellations  for, 
500;  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to,  do.i 
figuratively  described,  do. ;  not  first  in  time,  501  \ 
Locke's  polemic  against,  do. ;  first  in  logical  im« 
portance,  502 ;  in  what  sense  principles,  doi ; 
difliwent  senses  of  the  word.  002-504 ;  how  re. 
lated  to  origin  of  knowledge,  604;  ways  ii 
whieh  they  we  apprehended,  505,  6 ;  conerst^ 
by  a  proposition,  singuiar  propoeitionff,  oocasicv 
concepts,  505 ;  generaliaed  by  reflection,  506;  v^ 
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Jatioii  to  oUiec  gen«nJ8,  do. ;  stegee  of  the  Bifaid** 
progress  iu,  50ft-6]0;  obaervattoo  of  objeodi 
606 ;  aa  related,  507 ;  abetnctlon  of  relation,  do,  ; 
dlMemment  of  relations  as  ftmdamentat,  507,  8; 
of  oorrelatea,  508;  explanation  of  the  limited 
assent  to  them,  do. ;  tested  by  the  language  and 
actions  cf  men,  500, 10 ;  three  criteria,  510, 11 ; 
not  first  premises,  512 ;  iogtoally  indopendfent, 
413 ;  divided  into  three  classes,  614 ;  theories  of; 
chapter  on,  517-526;  of  direct  mental  vision, 
518;  light  6f  iiatnre,  do.;  innate  ideas,  519; 
Bohool  of  Locke,  do. ;  CondiUoc,  590 ;  Hnme,  do. ; 
of  the  asBooiational  school,  520 ;  Dr.  Bdd  and 
the  Scottish  school,  do. ;  the  Stench  school,  621 ; 
Xant  and  his  school,  do.;  criticism  of,  522; 
Hamilton,  623 ;  of  ihith,  do, ;  practical  reason, 
524;  Schleieimacher,  do,;  ethical  school,  do,; 
J.  G.  Fichte,  525 ;  Schelling  and  Hegel,  do, ; 
Herbart,  626 ;  Trendelenburg,  80. 
lutoitive  knowledge,  relation  to  symbolic,  426-490L 

Jeosen,  theory  of  the  brain  in  memory,  272. 

Joniliroy,  doctrine  of  intuitions,  521. 

^ndgment,  chapter  on,  430-189;  forms  the  concept, 
430 ;  mhiconcei/ed,  do. ;  proof,  431 ;  how  related  to 
the  concept,  432  ;  psychological  and  logical,  432 ; 
how  the  two  are  ezpresAcd  in  language,  do, ;  the 
logical  judgment,  433 ;  force  of  tiie  copula,  433, 
5 ;  Judgment  of  content,  434 ;  natural  and  soleo- 
tiflc,  do. ;  real  and  nominal  essence,  da, ;  judg- 
ment of  extent,  436 ;  importance  In  science,  do,; 
propositions  of  extent  and  content  how  related, 
437 ;  relation  to  reasoning,  439 ;  immediate  and 
mediate,  440. 

tCant,  metbod  in  Psychology,  59 ;  on  consciousness 
of  ego,  94  ;  theory  of  sense-perception,  245 ;  on 
the  nature  of  the  concept,  411 ;  on  immediate 
qrllogisms,  463 ;  on  origm  of  knowledge,  504 ; 
views  of  categories  and  intuidone,  521 ;  criticism 
o^  622;  of  practical  reason,  524;  doctrine  of 
space  and  time,  568 ;  on  causation,  689 ;  on  sub- 
stance and  attribute,  622;  error  concerning  forms 
of  knowledge,  629 ;  the  thing  in  iUe^f,  632 ;  on 
the  real  and  phenomenal,  642  ;  antinomies,  657. 

Kei.ler,  disoovexy  by,  477. 

Knowledge  defined  and  discussed,  51-80;  defined,  61 ; 
how  tu  definable,  do. ;  is  action,  do. ;  exerdsed 
under  conditions,  62 ;  these  varioos,  62 ;  tvo 
classes  of  objects,  62  ;  preparation  of  objects,  03; 
various  fn  kind,  do. ;  involves  certainty,  64 ; 
being  its  correlate,  do, ;  involves  apprehension 
of  relations,  66 ;  objection,  do. ;  admitted  by 
Hamilton  and  others,  do.;  involvee  analysis 
and  synthesis,  67  ;  objects  and  relations  vari- 
ous, 67 ;  when  the  process  is  complete,  68;  these 
products  objects  of  subsequent  knowledge,  do, ; 
representative  and  represented  knowledge,  do. ; 
acts  of  kn.  diverse  in  energy,  60;  attention, 
do. ;  some  objects  known  more  easily  than  others, 
do.;  this  explains  intellectual  growth,  70;  em- 
pirical and  philosophical  kn.,  71 ;  critical  stage 
of  kn.,  72 ;  direct  and  reflex,  of  matter  and 
i^t,  635 ;  direct  iavclvee  apprehensioi:  of  being 


as  well  as  relatfoni,  die.;  veflaz, 
alyn,  dfli 
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Language,  relation  to  p^yoiholcgical  traifa,  112 ;  of 
common  lift,  a  test  of  truth,  113, 4;  InflnflBoal 
by  association,  299  ;  relation  to  thought,  887,  6« 
the  study  oi;  888. 

Laromiguiere,  iheoiy  of  oense-peroeptiom,  841. 

Law,  its  relattoiis  to  psychology,  13. 

Law  and  power,  570. 

Leibnitz,  doctrine  of  latent  consoiousneaB,  108  i 
theory  of  sense-perception,  243 ;  latent  modtt- 
cationa  in  association,  289;  opinion  of  Xbm 
mind's  constant  activity,  884;  on  qrmboUe 
knowledge,  427 ;  on  the  soillcient  reason,  481 : 
criticism  on  Locke's  doctrine  oi  origin  of  know- 
ledge, 604;  on  intuitions,  519;  definition  of 
space  and  time,  667 ;  suffldent  reason  as  applied 
byWolA  588. 

Lifb,  how  explained  by  the  atomiata,  89;  by  Arib- 
totie,  do. ;  by  Plato,  do. ;  in  the  New  Testamesit, 
80 ;  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  80 ;  by  Beooartee,  80 ; 
and  the  moderns  genoally,  SO ;  by  later  S6lon« 
tists,  30;  the  principle  of,  named  by  BJnmmbao.h 
and  others,  SO;  that  thece  is  a  principle  oi;  ar^ 
guments  In  ikvor,  80-88;  sprlogps  firom  life,  86, 
SI;  is  sustained  by  growth,  31 ;  after  a  plan,  82 ; 
prest^rves  its  form,  32;  admits  repair,  88; 
counter-arguments,  88-86;  variously  defined  bf 
Carpenter  and  others,  38. 

Light  of  nature,  518. 

Limit  and  limitation  of  objects  and  events,  568. 

Limited,  the  distinguished  £rom  the  conditioned, 
647. 

Locke,  doctrine  of  refiection,  86,  7 ;  of  oimscioaa- 
ness,  94 ;  theory  of  seDse-petception,  280 ;  do^ 
trine  of  knowU-dge,  S62 ;  of  association,  276 ;  of 
the  mind's  constant  activity,  334 ;  on  azknna, 
460 ;  on  innate  ideas,  601 ;  on  intuitions,  etc, 
619 ;  theor>'  of  causation,  681 ;  relation  to  Kill 
and  Hxmie,  682 ;  to  de  Biran,  do. ;  to  his  own 
doctrine  of  knowledge,  do, ;  on  substance,  681, 2 ; 
on  real  eseenocb  632 ;  on  primaxy  and  secondary 
qualities,  637. 

Logic,  its  relation  to  Pqrcfaology,  14, 16;  to  ma4a> 
physios,  14. 

Logical  relation  of  processes  and  products^  V8,  1; 
contrasted  with  psychological,  do.;  do  nol  al- 
ways coincide,  72 ;  reasoning  tefllmicBl,  488. 

LotM,  H.,  doctrine  of  looal  algns^  148. 

Haas,  theory  of  association,  280l 

Malebrandhe,  theory  of  Benae-penwption,  288;  ef 

causation,  688-8. 
Hansel,  H.  L.,  consciousness  of  ego,  94 ;  thoory  oC 

causation,  490 ;  on  negative  thinking,  66? ;  on 

the  Infinite^  etc,  664,  6. 
Materialism  aooounted  for,  18 ;  acgnmfeals  in  fowor 

of,  1^22 ;  oounter-argnments,  28-26. 
Materialists,  their  views  of  psychology,  38. 
Mathematical  affections  of  matter,  Stewnrt^s  dootriae 

of;  688. 
Mathematical  reaaonlng,  466-468 ;  ite  enUttes  re  oo» 

cepts,  466;  leiolved  into  fodnctioo.  401;  luti 
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kyi«lhHlnl,  ifo.;  Into  ^ema/kxdtm,  d§, ^  xOe- 
forles,  ftl4,  5. 

MatbeBfttical  raUtloiu,  olwpter  on,  687-A09 ;  qun- 
thy,  551 ;  oonotpts,  two  oImms  ot  551 ;  applica- 
tion to  matter,  554 ;  to  mwnhaiitwi  and  ehemiafcry, 
555 ;  to  light}  aovnd,  and  beat,  656  s  to  peyohi- 
cal  phenomena^  arguments  tar  and  againBt,  557 ; 
•oggeeted  and  deflned  by  motion,  559. 

Vatbematioe,  vests  on  final  cause,  500;  reoognise 
limited  qoanuty,  SSI. 

Matter,  relatlonaof  tbe  soul  to,  16-40;  pbenom- 
ena  first  attended  to,  17 ;  piepoesesBions  wbiob  H 
engenders,  18 ;  Airiiisbes  language  fi>r  psyohioal 
pbenomena,  27-29. 

Matter  and  ftirm,  in  sense-peroeptlon,  SSA. 

Matter  and  spirit,  united  by  thought  lelationa,  636 ; 
especially  by  those  of  design,  637. 

Matter,  its  capacity  to  be  peroetred  not  an  attribute, 
629. 

Matter,  known  as  being,  6S5 ;  iu  most  inqportaat  re- 
lations to  the  soul  as  sentient,  636. 

Measurement  Involves  number,  544 ;  involres  both 
Bomber  and  magnitude,  548. 

Memory  a  modification  of  representation,  S54,  5; 
imperfect,  256 ;  chapter  on,  800-325 ;  essential  ele- 
ments in  an  act  oi;  300 ;  obfect  must  be  recalled, 
801 ;  the  mind  peroeWing  it,  do. ;  relations  of 
time,  do. ;  the  place  where,  802 ;  act  of  reoogni- 
tion,  do.;  disinterested,  806;  admits  reasons, 
do. ;  memory  technically  defined,  808 ;  represen- 
tation and  recognition,  804 ;  spontaneous  and 
intentional,  804 ;  spontaDeous  defined,  805 ;  orig- 
inal diiferenoes  in,  do. ;  relations  peculiar  to  it, 
806 ;  its  value,  do. ;  requires  tbe  rational  also, 
do. ;  the  intentional  memory  defined,  807 ;  rela- 
tions to  the  knowing  mind,  807 ;  recovery  of  for- 
gotten objects,  808 ;  active  element  prominent, 
do. ;  the  passive  must  be  used,  do. ;  memory  as 
the  power  to  retain,  800 ;  how  nooounted  for,  809 ; 
figurative  explanations,  Oassendi's,  810 ;  ready 
lad  t<^naciou8,  do. ;  foxgetfblness,  do. ;  degrees 
oil  811 ;  is  entire  forgetfiilness  possible  T  do. ;  for^ 
gotten  knowledge  recovered,  811,  2 ;  dependence 
on  the  bodily  condition,  812,  8 ;  infiuenoed  by 
the  season  or  the  time  of  the  day,  do. ;  sadden 
loss  of  memor}',  813 ;  how  nzplained,  do. ;  vari- 
eties of,  814 ;  development  of,  815 ;  in  inAtnoy, 
dhildhood,  and  youth,  815,  6 ;  culture  of;  816 ; 
^  manhood  and  old  age,  do. ;  spedai  individual 
varieties,  817;  of  the  undiseipliBed,  818;  of 
youth  and  age,  do. ;  man  of  univerBal  memory, 
819 ;  memory  of  tlie  ancients,  do. ;  cultivation 
of  the  memory,  820;  fondamental  principles, 
111;  Buxton's  advice,  do.;  artifioial  memoiy, 
822;  value,  otgections,  do.;  when  useftil,  328; 
Bern's  system,  do, ;  Goleiidge^a  arts  of  memory, 
do. ;  moral  conditions  of,  331 

Mctophyslos,  Its  relations  to  psych.,  14-15 ;  to  logic, 
15 ;  relation  to  psychology,  498 ;  aasumes  final 
cause,  607. 

Mlcreoosm,  th?  sonl  a,  99. 

Middle  terms,  446 ;  invention  of,  446. 

Mill,  James,  an  assoolaiionalist,  56;  denies  con- 
» of  tfgo,  94 ;  admits  it,  96  $  doctrine  of 


aiwociatlgn,  276 ;  oo  intuidon,  620. 

Mil],  John  Btuazt,  an  assoeiationalist,  56;  doctrine 
of  necessary  truths,  57 ;  ooneoionsaess  of  egob 
04 ;  doctrine  of  association,  276 ;  on  the  nature 
of  the  concept,  410 ;  concessions  to  realiem,  425 ; 
dootiine  of  the  syllogism,  444-7 ;  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  461 ;  on  intuitions  and  first 
truths,  520 ;  theory  of  causation,  576 ;  rdatioa 
to  those  of  Hume  and  Brown,  577 ;  didlnitioft 
of  the  soul,  6S7 ;  daflniiioB  of  body,  eiror  in^ 
628. 

Mind  and  matter,  chapter  on,  619-646^ 

Mnemonics.    (See  Memory.) 

Mor«U,  J.  D.,  resolves  sensations  into  nerve>vll)K»« 
tlons,  1S6 ;  peroeptloB  into  classification,  206. 

Motion  bodily,  provision  for,  by  nature^  167,  6;  foi 
combined  activity,  166;  how  oontroUed  by  the 
intelleot,  168-70;  aide  senae-peroeption,  901. 

Motion,  relation  of  space  and  time  concepts  to»  558| 
universality  oi;  do. ;  Indicates  posiiion  and  zest, 
5.'(9;  suggests  time  relations,  559;  mathema^ 
leal  quantities,  559;  the  condition  of  generaUaa- 
tion,  do. ;  objections,  560 ;  Trenddeoibutg  on,  5if 

MUier,  J.,  theory  of  nerve  endings  in  touch,  146 
theory  of  extra  organic  perception,  184 ;  theor  ^ 
of  sense  perception,  184;  246. 

Muscular  sense  peioepttons  deflned  and  divided,  186 1 
lowest  In  rank,  do, ;  in  touch,  146 ;  first  davel« 
oi)ed,  181. 

Names,  significance  oi;  401.    (See  Words.) 
Naming  and  names  of  concepts,  advantages  o^  aM 

sensuous,  420;   sign  of  a  single  element,  4o.| 

allow  addition,  421  ;  aid  rapid  thinking,  do.  i 

value  tested  by  experience,  do. 
Negative  notions,  581. 
Nerves,  reflex  action  oi^  124  ;  afliBrent  and  eflbcent, 

125;  subject  to  vaiions  affocttons,  125;  speeial 

Amotion  in  sensatiOD,  do. 
Nervous  system  described,  124. 
Newton,  discovery  by,  477. 
Noetic  Ikeulty,  81. 

Nominalists,  the,  406 ;  strifo  a^lnsted,  417. 
Nothing,  Hegel's  use  oi;  520;  532. 
Notion.    (See  Concept) 
Number,  how  developed,  544 ;  defined,  645 ;  relatloM^ 

how  symbolised,  558 ;  concepts  of;  do. ;  appUoai 

tion  to  magnitude,  554. 
Numerical  quantities  construeted,  359. 


Objects— olijeet-  and  sobiieot-,  52 ; 

gnished  from  percepts,  192 ;  involve  two  nim» 
tions,  198 ;  percepts  united  In  space  and  time. 
194 ;  Involve  substance  and  attribute^  186. 

Occam,  William  of;  on  univenals,  406. 

Organic  sense-poroeptions,  187. 

Organised  beings  defined,  20 

Original  sense-perceptions  definedt  IflBL 

Owen,  on  species,  426. 

Perception.    (See  Sense-peNepUoB.) 
Perception,  acquired,  122. 

Perception,  proper,  Hamilton's  doctrine  of;  1J8 ;  « 
act  3f  loiowledge,  181 ;  mvolves  being,  121 ;  a 
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ntm-^jgo^  ISI,  3;  tn  extended  nan'tga,  183;  «i»> 
oompaaies  every  sense,  ISS ;  wlfh  varying  deu^ 
nees,  134 ;  In  inverse  ratio  to  sensation-proper, 
184 ;  in  different  sensations  and  senses,  184,  5 ; 
of  tonoh,  147' I  $2;  defined,  147;  of  extension 
In  the  oonorete,  do, ;  of  externality  in  two  senses, 
ISO,  1 ;  In  vision,  154 ;  extended  in  two  dlmen- 
dons,  155. 

Ptocepts,  how  gained,  122;  how  oombined,  <fo.;  In 
vision,  154;  distinguished  from  things,  103;  oom- 
Uned  into  things  by  two  stages,  lOS. 

Phantasy,  a  modification  of  representation,  256;  chap- 
ter on,  825-35 ;  defined,  335 ;  examples  oA  ^'  $ 
why  infrequent,  826 ;  ihlnting,  sleep,  eto.,do.; 
atveral  suppositions  possible,  827 ;  why  pzobahly 
explioahle  by  laws,  837,  8 ;  depend  on  laws  of 
xepreeentation,  828 ;  unnotioed  states,  829 ;  bod- 
ily condition  influential,  do, ;  oreattve  power  pos- 
sible in,  do, ;  sleep  considered  physiologically, 
881 ;  prominent  phonomena,  881-888 ;  considered 
psychologically,  888-848 ;  somnambulism,  889- 
848;  insanity,  850. 

Phenomenal  and  real,  640.    (See  Real.) 

Phenomenon  defined,  51 ;  contrasted  with  being,  64. 

Fhilosophloa]  confuriousDees.    (See  Oonsdousnoss.) 

Physiology  defined,  6,  7 ;  assumes  final  cause,  613. 

PUto  and  the  Flatonlsts'  view  of  Ufe,  39-80. 

Plato,  theory  of  sensc-peroeption,  228 ;  on  univer- 
salii>,  403  ;  on  intuitions,  618. 

Political  Science,  its  relation  to  psychology,  18. 

Porphyry's  Questions  on  universale,  406. 

PostnUites,  457. 

Postulates,  nature  ol^  552. 

Power  and  law  distinguished.  570. 

Powers  of  the  soul.    (See  Faculties.) 

Predioable,  392. 

Pkesdnd,  to,  369. 

Presentation.    (See  Ptesentattve  Knowledge.) 

Preeentative  Faculty  defined  and  divided,  77 ;  exer- 
cised earliest,  do. ;  its  objects  do, ;  conditions  to 
its  exercise,  77,  8. 

Preeentative  Knowledge,  Part  L,  88-847. 

Pxhnary  laws  of  associfltion,  272-386. 

Primary  Qualities,  687,  a 

Principle,  various  senses  of  the  term,  502-601 

Probable  or  problematical  reasoning,  454,  6 ;  ftmnd- 
ed  on  causes  and  laws,  455;  various  spheres  o^ 
455. 

Proposition.    (See  Judgment) 

Psychologiciil  contrasted  with  logical  relations,  70. 

Pl^hology  defined  and  vindicated,  5-16;  histoiy 
of  the  term,  do,;  improperly  named,  do, ;  prop- 
erly a  sdenoe,  do, ;  limited  to  the  human  soul, 
6;  and  to  a  class  of  inquiries,  do. ;  relations  to 
physiology  and  anthropology  6,  7 ;  its  phenom- 
ena peculiar,  7 ;  known  by  consciousness,  7,  8; 
Interest  of,  8 ;  proper  objects  of  science,  8 ;  pre}v« 
dices  against  psychology,  9 ;  value  of,  promotes 
se1f-knowledi?e,  9 ;  teaches  self-control,  10;  pro- 
motes moral  culture,  do, ,  aids  in  understanding 
others,  do, ;  indispensable  to  educators,  10,  11 ; 
specially  to  moral  teachers,  11 ,  aids  in  the 
ftudy  and  enjoyment  of  lUerature,  12;  in  orig- 
mal  composition,  13;    promotes  moral  sym-^ 


pathy  with  ofhsn,  13;  and  auml 
ness,  18 ;  the  mother  of  all  the  human  seienoesi 
18 ;  relation  to  ethics,  18;  to  politioal  and  sodal 
KieDce,'  18 ;  to  law,  18;  to  avthetios,  14 ;  to  theol- 
ogy, 1 4 ;  special  velntion  to  logic  and  metaphysici^ 
14 ;  why  oalled  phiL  and  met^  16 ;  disciplines  to 
method,  16, 16;  a  branch  of  physics,  16 ;  whydis- 
trusted,  16 ;  distrust  <d,  accounted  ibr,  17 ;  Hi 
phenomena  overloolced,  18;  resolved  into  material 
agencies,  do, ;  is  it  a  science!  61-60;  the  materi- 
als, whence  derived,  61,  2 ;  an  inductive  sdanosb 
63 ;  also  the  science  of  induotion,  52 ;  objectiona 
against  psyohology  as  a  sdenoe,  58 ;  answezs,  doi  ; 
views  of  materialists,  do, ;  of  cerebralista,  64; 
views  reftited,  55  ;  phrenologists,  56,  6 ;  Assod- 
atlonalists,  56-59 ;  d  priori  theory,  59 ;  Kant  and 
Hegel,  69-60 ;  wherein  delbctlve,  60;  method  of 
observing  and  Interpreting  its  plienomena,  106- 
109 ;  in  what  sense  imparts  new  knowledge,  110 ; 
aided  by  language,  112 ;  misled  by  exact  termi- 
nology, 113  ;  tried  by  the  language  of  oonnnoa 
life,  1 1,  8, 4 ;  by  the  actions,  howit  can  interpret 
both,  114,  5 ;  why  men  are  so  positive  in  their 
theories  of,  115 ;  slow  progrees  and  divisions  ex- 
plained, 115,  6 ;  special  dilBculties  of  studying^ 
117,  8 ;  transition  to  metaphysics,  499 ;  aasomes 
final  causes  614. 

Qualities  of  matter,  primary  and  secondary,  687-640  } 
two  and  threefold  classification,  687;  Aristotle's, 
Descartes',  and  Locke's,  637 ;  Beid's,  Stewart's, 
and  Hamilton's,  638 ;  the  secundo-primaiy  not 
established,  689 ;  Hamilton's  locomotive  energy, 
do. ;  are  the  primary  qualities  essential  to  the 
notion  of  matter  7  640 ;  do  they  give  real  knowl- 
edget<2o. 

Qnantliy,  relations  oi;  548 ;  mathematical,  661. 

Beal  and  phenomenal,  640 ;  contrasted  in  two  senasib 
641 ;  Kant's  doctrine  oi;  643 ;  Hamilton's,  d^  ; 
their  views  criticised,  643 ;  question  not  peoolte 
to  philoaophers,  do. ;  special  sense  of  real,  664; 
relations  of  the  intellect  trustworthy,  do. 

Real  categories,  514.51& 

Bealiem,  truth,  and  significance  of;  433^136 ;  asMn 
permanent  relations,  834 ;  mistakes,  ^4,  6. 

Bealista,  the,  406. 

Reason  and  consequent,  relation  of;  449. 

Beason  to,  see  Reasoning. 

Reasoning,  deductive,  chapter  on,  489-468 ;  lUiOT 
ing  impUee  judgment,  439 ;  inductive  and  da* 
ductive,  44! ;  often  conjoined,  do. ;  an  aol  ef 
thoaght-knowledge,443 ;  deductive,  (seeBedne- 
tion;)  probable,  454,  6;  mathematical,  464-9| 
formal,  464. 

Redintegration,  law  of,  377-9 ;  how  Ibr  H  aeoonBti 
for  the  laws  of  aasocLition,  379,  80. 

Reflection,  as  used  by  Locke,  86,  7 ;  term  explained 
107. 

Reflective  consdonsness.    (See  (Sonsdoumssa.) 

Regulative  fiiculty,  81. 

Reid,  conacousoesa  of  ego,  94 ;  defective  view  of  isifr* 
sation,  129;  theory  of  perceiving  extenmllli 
by  touch)  160;  theory  of  i 
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«■  Hw  aKtare  of  tlie  eoneept,  400 ;  on  aziomt, 
460 ;  eriticism  on  Locke ;  doctrine  of  origin  of 
knowledge,  504 ;  on  intuition  rad  first  trathB, 
ttO ;  of  pximarj  and  eeoondary  qualities,  688. 

■eUtloas  involred  in  knowledge,  65 ;  no  objects 
unrelated,  66 ;  how  ia^  definable,  66,  7 ;  rela- 
tions  do  not  attract  ideas,  276;  of  place  In 
•asoc,  277 ;  of  time  and  of  both,  do. ;  of  nmi- 
larlty  and  contrast,  278 ;  of  cause  and  effect* 
do, ;  of  means  end  end,  do* ;  of  association  and 
acquisition  the  same,  285  ;  general  relations  or 
principles,  (see  P. ;)  formal  relations,  chapter 
en,  S27-537 ;  mathematical,  chapter  on,  587-559. 

Belatire  notions,  531. 

Eepetition,  in  sense-perception,  excites  interest, 
203 ;  aids  to  unite  parts  into  wholes,  203 ;  to  di- 
rect the  attention,  204 ;  to  master  verj  complex 
objects,  204. 

Bepresentation,  defined,  78;  Ks  objects,  do.;  condi- 
tions, 79. 

Vepresentation  and  B.  Sn.,  Fart  IL,  248-^6 ;  de- 
fined, 248 ;  not  limited  to  tanslble  otgects,  240 ; 
a  oreative  power,  do. ;  appellations  fbr,  2M,  I ; 
objects  of;  251 ;  individnal,  do.;  in  what  sense 
fhe  same,  252 ;  inyolre  relations,  do»:  these  re- 
lations peculiar,  252 ;  no  technical  names  for 
objects  of,  253 ;  conditions  and  laws  oft  do, ;  di- 
visions of,  254 ;  Interest  and  importance  ot,  257, 
8 ;  object  of;  chapter  on,  258-269 ;  why  needs  die* 
Mission,  do. ;  three  heads  of  inquiry,  259 ;  p^- 
ohical,  do. ;  transient,  280 ;  not  spectrum  or  hal- 
lucination, 280 ;  intellectual,  do. ;  relation  of 
otgeot  to  its  original,  261 ;  comparable  to  no 
other,  do. ;  does  not  resemble  its  objects,  261 ; 
contradictions  involved,  262 ;  no  resemblance  in 
memory  or  recognition,  262 ;  mental  pictures 
less  exciting,  264 ;  consist  of  fewer  elements, 
265 ;  recalled  slowly  in  parts,  do. ;  objects  of 
imagination,  266 ;  usefulness  of  representative 
objecto  to  thought,  866;  lees  distracting  than 
realities,  do, ;  more  eacUy  compared,  267 ;  and 
generalised,  do.  ;  serviceable  in  action,  268 ;  con- 
ditions and  laws  of  Bep.,  chapter  on,  269-300; 
*  association  of  ideas,  270 ;  representative  power 
unceasingly  active,  290;  interrupted  by  sense- 
objects,  290 ;  also  subjeetively,  20L 

Bepresentative  ihculty.    (See  Bepresentation.) 

Bepiesentative  knowledge,  68. 

Retention,  106. 

Betilna,  image  on,  153 ;  when  discovered,  227. 

Bichter,  J.  Paul,  on  seUP-conadonsness^  101. 

BosoeUinus,  doctrine  of  the  concept,  405. 

Boyer-Oollard,  theory  of  sense-perception,  241 ;  of 
intuition,  521. 

Behelling  on  intuition,  518 ;  misuse  of  law  of  Iden- 
tity, 586. 

SdumOf  nature  and  service  of;  268. 

Bchleiermacher,  theory  of  senso-peroeption,  240;  on 
the  Schema,  268 ;  theory  of  math,  reasoning,  461 ; 
on  intuitions  and  the  categories,  524. 

Bdence,  limited  viowi  of;  9 ;  all  science  rests  on 
metophyslcs,  9. 

Bctonoe*  claasiflaations  ot  808,  9 ;  nomenclature  of; 


809;  related  to  oommon  kaowledg*  48?^  I|  i» 
fined,  438 ;  when  oomplete,  489. 

Scientific  knowledge.    (Bee  Science.) 

Secondary  laws  of  association,  280-28& 

Seoondary  Qualities,  687,  8. 

Seeundo-primary  qualities,  688^  9. 

Self,  the,  distingnishad  from  the  ego,  101, 110, 11 L 

Sensation  proper,  defined,  128 ;  experienced  la  thfl 
sonl,  do.;  connected  with  an  organism,  d\; 
Beid*s  view  of;  129 ;  Berkeley's,  do, ;  Hamilton's, 
do, ;  Involve  relations  of  place,  ISO ;  dlfller  in 
kind  and  degree,  131 ;  definiteness  of  places  do., 
inversely  to  peroeptfon  proper,  184 ;  in  different 
sensations  and  diiBarent  senses,  184,  5 ;  of  gentle 
touch,  145 ;  acute  and  painftil  of;  145 ;  of  tem- 
perature, 146 ;  of  weight,  do, ;  mnsonlar  in 
touch,  do, ;  of  touch  locaIlMd,*147 ;  of  vision, 
154. 

Sensations,  subjective,  described,  126,  6. 

Sense-perception,  11^247;  conditions  and  process, 
defined,  119 ;  chapter  on,  119-185  ;  applied  to 
the  power,  act,  and  objeot,  do, ;  called  earliest 
into  action,  do, ;  seems  easy  to  undentaod,  120 ; 
why  difficult,  ISO ;  what  it  is  not,  do, ;  example 
0^  in  an  orange,  ISO,  21 ;  what  it  is,  121 ;  sepa- 
rate percepts,  122;  some  indirectly  acquired, 
do.;  eight  topics  of  inquiry,  123 ;  conditions  of 
sense-perception,  123-126 ;  objects  or  stimuli,  128  { 
bodily  organism,  128,  4;  nervous  system,  124; 
sensorimn,  do, ;  appropriate  objects  a  condition, 
135 ;  action  of  object  on  sensorium,  126 ;  pro- 
cess of  sense-perception,  126-135 ;  simplest  fbna 
of;  126 ;  psychical,  not  physiological,  127 ;  com- 
plex, 127 ;  names  of  elements,  127 ;  dlames  of 
sense-perceptions,  diapter  on,  135-158;  three 
named,  135;  muscular,  136;  organic,  137;  spe- 
cial, 187;  smell,  138;  taste,  139,  140;  hearing, 
140-143,  q.  «.;  touch,  143-152,  q,  v. ;  sight,  187- 
161,  g.  V. ;  acquired  sense-perceptions,  chapter 
on,  158-177 ;  development  and  growth  o^  chap- 
ter on,  178-192;  interest  of  the  problem,  178; 
perplexing  to  the  imagination,  179;  data  fbi 
solving  it,  179,  80 ;  products  of;  chapter  on,  192- 
209;  oonditions  of  perception  of  things,  199, 
energy  by  contrast,  etc,  200 ;  motion,  201 ;  re- 
petition, 201 ;  need  of,  explained,  202-205 ;  f^ 
miliarity,  205;  repetition  not  reoognition,  906; 
continuance  of  time,  do,  ;  activity  of  the  soul 
in,  chapter  on,  210-220 ;  why  held  to  be  passive, 
310 ;  summary  and  review  of  theory  of;  219,  90 ; 
theories  of,  chapter  on,  221-247. 

Sensorium  described,  124,  5;  known  as  extaodad, 
149. 

Sensory.    (See  Sensorium.) 

Sight,  sense  of;  153-158;  organ  of;  153, 8;  conditions 
of;  153 ;  image  on  the  retina,  function  of;  do, , 
single  vision  with  two  eyes,  156;  double  vision, 
do, ;  place  of  the  object  as  originally  seen,  167 , 
dignity  of  vision,  157,  8 ;  acquired  perceptioni 
0^  161,  tqq, ;  why  and  how  its  percepts  are  pro* 
jected  in  spaee,  186-188 ;  peroepis  ot,  ocmbbed 
with  those  of  touch,  188|  9. 

Simple  notions,  896. 

Sleep.   (See  Phnts^.) 


sit 


unmx. 


teell,  fl0Da»*pereeptloiis  oi,  do, ;  «>8«ii«i  181 ;  so- 
qoiied  peroepttoiu  at,  160. 

8oontei,  on  aniTanalfl*  408. 

Somnambnllaii,  three  speniM  oi;  838;  wbenoe  the 
name,  do. ;  natural,  do, ;  examples  o(  do. ;  ao* 
tivitiea  reqalred  m,  840 ;  magnetie,  do, ;  how 
diBtlDgnSshed,  do. ;  shoirn  to  be  morbid,  do. ; 
lepreeentption  in  exoeea,  do, ;  also  some  sense- 
peroeptions,  811 ;  acute  bat  limited,  842 ;  the 
lense-oigans  used,  do, ;  extraordinary  intelleo- 
taal  aotivities,  SM ;  state  naaally  forgotten,  845  ; 
when  remembered,  846;  alternate  stateS)  do.; 
artifldal  somnambnlism,  846 ;  hypnotism,  847 ; 
relation  to  somnambnlism,  do, ;  oontrol  of  one 
mind  by  another,  847,  8 ;  higher  daims,  848. 

■irad,  tbe,sigDiflcation  of  the  tenn,  6;  original  desig* 
nation,  do.';  secondaiy  meanings,  do, ;  rela- 
tions oA  to  matter,  1 7-29 ;  phenomena  o^  resolved 
into  matter,  t7 ;  phenomena  at  flrst  orerlocked, 
17;  airgnments  foar  the  material  stroetare  o^ 
ll^SS;  for  its  spizitoal  essenoe,  21^-36;  its  phe- 
nomena real,  26 ;  oaanot  be  judged  by  material 
analogies,  26,  27;  described  in  langnags  of 
physical  origin,  27  ;  consequent  dangers,  28,  20 ; 
relations  to  life  and  living  beings,  2(M0 ;  spe- 
dal  discussion  o^  86-40 ;  history  of  o^nions 
eonoeming,  86 ;  arguments  of  unity  of  the  soul 
with  the  prindiOe  of  life,  86^88 ;  objections,  38- 
40 ;  fiusulties  of,  (see  Faculties  ;>  unity  of;  higher 
than  any  other,  46, 7 ;  does  not  exdude  complex- 
nesi,  48 ;  powers  of  the  soul  threefold,  49 ;  as 
oonsdouB,  •  microoosm,  90 ;  sentient  and  per- 
cipient, 18&  state  before  sense-pexoeption  bo- 
gins,  180. 

Bounds,  sense-perceptions  of^  148. 

■pace,  a  oondltian  of  imagination!  853 ;  rold,  how  first 
known,  538 ;  indnsed  and  inclosing  spaoe,  do,; 
these  relations  analysed,  688 ;  objeets  as  imaged, 
545 ;  relation  to  motion,  556 ;  as  infinite,  562 ; 
in  what  »ense  unltmited,  M4 ;  cannot  be  gener- 
alised, 665 ;  nor  defined,  do, ;  known  by  intu- 
ition, 666 ;  correlate  of  the  extended,  do, ;  not  a 
snbetance,  567 ;  nor  a  quality,  do, ;  nor  a  rela- 
tion or  oorxelation,  do. ;  nor  a  form,  568 ;  in 
what  sense  knowable,  do* ;  conclusion  rwpeot- 
ing,568. 

Space  and  Time,  dbapter  on,  587-560 ;  obgects  gener^ 
allaed,  550 ;  their  relations  IndiTidual  and  gen- 
entl,  do. ;  relations  to  motion,  558. 

Bpedes,  scholastic  doctrine  of,  225;  nature  and  pei^ 
manenoe  of,  426^ 

Spectra,  260;  840,501 

Speculative  or  critical  stage  of  knowledge,  498. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  an  associationalist,  56 ;  doctrine  of 
oonaoiousneeB,  89 ;  resolves  perception  into  reoog^ 
nition,  906 ;  on  the  concept,  411 ;  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  tiie  Infinite,  656 ;  on  creation,  659. 

Bpicoaa's  views  similar  to  those  of  Hegel,  532 ;  defi- 
nition of  substance,  682. 

Spirit,  original  meaning  of;  6. 

Btasidaids  of  spaoe  and  time,  548, 8. 

States  of  the  soul  defined,  51 

Stereoscope,  invalid  inforenoe  from,  IMi 

Stewart,  Dagald,  oonsdonsness  of  ego,  94;  theoiy  off 


attention,  207 ;  theory  of  ssEJ^peroeptlcn,  IM 
on  dreams,  889;  exptanatlgn  of  latent  modiflon> 
tions  of  consciousness,  288 ;  on  the  nature  of  ih« 
oonoept,  409 ;  on  geom.  axioms,  450 ;  en  mathi 
reasoning,  461 ;  on  primary  and  seoondaiy  quak 
ities,686. 

Studies,  natural  order  qX,  74,  5. 

Salfject-ol^ects,  62. 

Substance  and  Attribute,  relation  oi;  185;  ^iprw- 
hended  later,  197 ;  supposes  reflex  knowledge, 
do,;  denied  to  sense  by  Kant,  188;  snpposed  in 
the  concept*  390;  not  discerned  by  sense,  do.| 
category  olt,  538;  chapter  on,  619-645;  import  of 
the  terms,  620 ;  etymology  of;  620, 1;  diflanBt 
theories  oi;  621, 2 ;  Loeke  on,  621 ;  Httflie,Beid, 
Kant,  Whewell,  621. 

Subataiioe  represented  by  tonch-peroepd^  198 ; 
distinguished  from  logical  and  grsmmatfoal 
subject,  620;  etymology  of;  do.;  in  the  a^ 
street,  622;  three  classes  of,  624;  spfantnal 
substance,  do,;  distinguished  by  attributes  ol 
causation  and  design,  626,  6 ;  spiritual  and  ho- 
man  defined,  626;  J.  8.  MUl's  definition,  627  ; 
material  defined,  do, ;  related  to  spaos  in  a  two- 
fold way,  627,  8 ;  power  to  affect  the  senses,  628 ; 
matter  not  causative  of  perception,  628,  8;  ICill* 
Brown,  and  Kant  on,  do. ;  permanentiy  ocen« 
pies  space,  630 ;  not  self-enbsistent,  688;  Spiao- 
■a's  error  and  definition,  do. ;  Whewell's,  633  • 
belief  in  permanence  founded  in  design,  68S ; 
relations  of  material  and  spiritual,  684. 

Qyllogism  ana  Deduction,  chapter  on,  438-458 ;  parts 
of;  444 ;  the  power  of  deduction,  do. ;  possible 
changes  in,  445 ;  problem  of;  do. ;  does  not  reel 
on  the  dialum  de  omni  H  nuUo,  448 ;  not  a  peft'lto 
pruicipiif.  do,  ;  not  identical  with  induction,  do. ; 
explained  by  relation  of  reason  to  oonseqnent, 
449 ;  this  by  causation  or  its  equivalent,  450; 
sanctioned  by  Aristotie  and  Lelbnita,  451;  ap- 
plied to  matheniatioai  and  pure  deduction,  451, 
2,  8 ;  immediate  syllogisms,  468,  4. 

Symbolic  Knowledge,  426-430 ;  can  the  infinite  and 
spiritual  be  symbolised  f  428, 80. 

Synthesis,  involved  in  knowledge,  67. 

System,  400 ;  relations  in  knowledge,  do; ;  ohapler  en. 
494-486 ;  any  arranganent  of  content  or  extent* 
485 ;  of  both  united,  do. ;  of  propositions  of 
either,  or  both,  da ;  of  less  obvious  ooncept% 
496,6;  in sdenoe, 496 ;  of  otoroota, do. ;  ofoat^ 
gorieSk  do, 

Systemisation.    (See  SysteoL,) 

Taste,  sense-perceptions  of;  189-140 ;  Tuilefy,  naroei 
ot,  139;  gratifications,  objective  rehUloas,  14a 

Tennyson,  on  self-oonsdousness,  101. 

Terminology,  completeness  of;  no  test  of  tmtli,  lU. 

Themistius,  illostiation  of  association,  276^ 

Theology,  relations  to  psychology,  14;  relattoas  te 
final  caose,  616L 

Theories  of  nature  of  eoneepte  and  univenals,  (see 
Concept) ;— of  sense  perception,  diapter  on,  221* 
246 ;  universal,  22 1 ;  reflex  inflnenee  mlsohievuai^ 
do. ;  liable  to  be  erroneous,  do, ;  pertain  chiefly 
te  vision,  222 ;  of  the  saillBrOvesk  phUoeopkai^ 


INDEX. 
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4d.  I  Biogcn'v  of  Ap.  do. ;  Heraolitus  snd  Em- 
p«docI(«,  da  ;  DemoorituB,  323 ;  the  Socratio 
•dhool,  do.  !  Plato,  do.  ;  Aristotle,  234 ;  th« 
•ohoolmen,  225 ;  GaaaentU,  326 ;  DeecartM,  cto.  ; 
Genlinoz,  228 ;  Molebianohe,  238 ;  Arnanld,  229 ; 
Locke,  380 ;  Berkeley,  382,  8 ;  Hame,  282 ;  Beid» 
288 ;  Stewart,  234 ;  Brown,  235 ;  Hamilton,  286 ; 
Gondillao,  240 ;  liaromlgnlere,  241  ;  Boyor-Ool- 
lard,  do. ;  Maine  de  Biran,  242 ;  Leibnita,  248 ; 
Tetens,  244 ;  Kant,  245 ;  Herbart.  do. ;  Sohleier- 
macher,  246 ;  M&Iler,  do. 

Ihtng  in  itself,  explained,  682 ;  Kant's  dootxiue  of. 
(See  Kant) 

I'hinUug.    (See  Thovght.) 

lliomas  AqTiin«<s  oi^  nnWetaals,  406. 

XJionglit,  and  Thought-knowledge,  Part  III.,  877- 
496  ;  terms  yariously  applied,  877 ;  relation  to 
higher  knowledge,  do. ;  dignity  of;  878 ;  illnstra- 
ted  by  an  example,  878, 9 ;  thought  defined,  380 ; 
products  oi,  do. ;  use  of  term  justified,  do. ;  ap- 
pellations fi>r  the  power,  881 ;  form^  of;  388 ;  rela- 
tion to  lower  powers,  do. ;  when  does  it  begin! 
384 ;  abstract  and  concrete,  do. ;  by  whom  each 
performed,  885 ;  dil&cnlty  of  abstract,  do. ;  re- 
lation to  experience,  886 ;  to  language,  386,  7 ; 
relation  to  intuition,  402. 

Thought,  fimnilty  of;  defined,  79 ;  its  objects,  79,  80 ; 
its  conditions,  80 ;  how  fiir  prepared  \rj  thought 
itself,  do. ;  certain  intuitions  assumed  in,  80,  81 ; 
two  aspects  of,  81 ;  analysis  of,  inyolres  two  gen- 
eral inquiries,  81,  2. 

Vime  and  Space,  relations  of;  chapter  on,  527-559 ; 
estimates  of,  648 ;  objects  generalized,  550.  (See 
T.  ft  8.) 

Time,  a  condition  of  imagination,  852 ;  objects  as 
imaged,  54^ ;  measure  of;  547  ;  estimates  of;  648 ; 
relation  to  motion,  558 ;  time-relations  general- 
ised and  suggested  by  motion,  559 ;  as  Infinite, 
562;  in  what  sense  unlimited,  564;  cannot  be 
generalised,  666 ;  nor  defined,  do. ;  Is  known  by 
intuition,  066 ;  ooirelate  of  the  enduringt  do, ; 
not  a  substanoe,  567 ;  nor  a  quality,  do. ;  nor  a 
relation  or  oorxelation,  do. ;  nor  a  form,  668 ;  in 
what  sense  knowable,  do, ;  conclusion  respeot- 
tBf,  569;  does  not  exptoin  causation,  678. 

48 


Touch,  sense  of;  148-163 ;  organ,  148 ;  eonditions  9t, 
144;  variety  of  sensattona,  146;  gentle  touch, 
do. ;  involTing  Tiolenoe»  do. ;  of  temperature, 
146 ;  of  pressure,  146 ;  muscular,  do. ;  perception 
proper  of,  117 ;  of  extension,  do. ;  oonditiona  and  . 
act,  148 ;  of  extension  direct,  not  indirect,  do, ; 
perception  of  externality  in  two  senses,  149,  60  ^ 
of  the  body  to  the  soul,  160  ;  of  one  body  to  an- 
other, 151 ;  the  leading  sense,  161 ;  called  gen 
eral  sensibility,  162 ;  ftunishes  terms  fbr  tbi 
intellect,  do.;  pexoepts  of;  combined  with  thcee 
of8ight,188,9. 

Trendelenburg,  doctrine  of  motion,  661 ;  Tlews  ol 
the  categories,  526u 

Unconditioned  (see  Infinite),  primary  and  seoondaiy 

sense  of;  649. 
UnlTersal,  292;  theories  oi;  nature  ot    (SeeOon* 

oeirt.) 
Uniyorse,  the  finite,  how  conoeiTed,  646. 
Unorganised  beings,  defined,  20. 

Vibrations  of  nerree  supposed  to  account  for  seniaf* 
tion,  126. 

Vision.    (See  Sight.) 

Vital  Power,  various  appellations  for,  by  Blumen* 
bach  and  others,  30 ;  arguments  in  fhvor  of;  80- 
88 ;  counter  arguments,  83-36 ;  defined  by  Gax^ 
penter  and  others,  83 ;  (}arpenter's  illustratioa 
against,  88 ;  inexplicable  by  special  combina- 
tions of  mechanical  and  chemical  forces,  84 :  by 
organisation,  35 ;  by  creative  power,  85  ;  admits 
decay,  85 ;  is  individual,  85-36. 

Weber,  E.  H.,  experiments  on  touch,  141 

Whately,  on  the  syUogism,  449. 

WheweU,  views  ot  substance,  632  ;  erroneous  4efl* 

niUon  of;  683. 
William  of  Ohampeaux,  doctrine  of  universals,  4M. 
Wolf;  on  causation,  688. 
Worcester,  Marquis  of;  discovery  of  steam,  4901 
Words,  importance  fbr  definition,  427 ;  no  sabstitati 

for  intuition,  488 ;  operate  by  suggestion,  do, 

XenoplMUfliP  views  stmilar  to  those  of  Hegel,  btL 
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